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MEDIAEVAL PHILOSOPHY 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

1. In this second volume of my history of philosophy I had 
originally hoped to give an account of the development of philo¬ 
sophy throughout the whole period of the Middle Ages, under¬ 
standing by mediaeval philosophy the philosophic thought and 
systems which were elaborated between the Carolingian renaissance 
in the last part of the eighth century a.d. (John Scotus Eriugena, 
the first outstanding mediaeval philosopher was bom about 810) 
and the end of the fourteenth century. Reflection has convinced 
me, however, of the advisability of devoting two volumes to 
mediaeval philosophy. As my first volume 1 ended with an account 
of neo-Platonism and contained no treatment of the philosophic 
ideas to be found in the early Christian writers, I considered it 
desirable to say something of these ideas in the present volume. 
It is true that men like St. Gregory of Nyssa and St. Augustine 
belonged to the period of the Roman Empire, that their philo¬ 
sophic affiliations were with Platonism, understood in the widest 
sense, and that they cannot be termed mediaevals; but the fact 
remains that they were Christian thinkers and exercised a great 
influence on the Middle Ages. One could hardly understand St. 
Anselm or St. Bonaventure without knowing something of St. 
Augustine, nor could one understand the thought of John Scotus 
Eriugena without knowing something of the thought of St. Gregory 
of Nyssa and of the Pseudo-Dionysius. There is scarcely any need, 
then, to apologise for beginning a history of mediaeval philosophy 
with a consideration of thinkers who belong, so far as chronology 
is concerned, to the period of the Roman Empire. 

The present volume, then, begins with the early Christian period 
and carries the histoiy of mediaeval philosophy up to the end of 
the thirteenth century, including Duns Scotus (about 1265-1308). 
In my third volume I propose to treat of the philosophy of the 
fourteenth century, laying special emphasis on Ockhamism. In 

1 A History of Philosophy, Vol. I, Greece and Rome, London, 1946 . 
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that volume I shall also include a treatment of the philosophies of 
the Renaissance, of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and of 
the ‘Silver Age' of Scholastic thought, even though Francis Suarez 
did not die until the year 1617, twenty-one years after the birth 
of Descartes. This arrangement may appear to be an arbitrary 
one, and to some extent it is. But it is extremely doubtful if it is 
possible to make any hard and fast dividing line between mediaeval 
and modem philosophy, and a good case could be made out for 
including Descartes with the later Scholastics, contrary to tradi¬ 
tion as this would be. I do not propose, however, to adopt this 
course, and if I include in the next volume, the third, some philo¬ 
sophers who might seem to belong properly to the ‘modem period', 
my reason is largely one of convenience, to clear the decks, so that 
in the fourth volume I may develop in a systematic manner the 
interconnection between the leading philosophical systems from 
Francis Bacon in England and Descartes in France up to and 
including Kant. Nevertheless, whatever method of division be 
adopted, one has to remember that the compartments into which 
one divides the history of philosophic thought are not watertight, 
that transitions are gradual, not abrupt, that there is overlapping 
and interconnection, that succeeding systems are not cut off from 
one another with a hatchet. 

2. There was a time when mediaeval philosophy was considered 
as unworthy of serious study, when it was taken for granted that 
the philosophy of the Middle Ages was so subservient to theology 
that it was practically indistinguishable therefrom and that, in so 
far as it was distinguishable, it amounted to little more than a 
barren logic-chopping and word-play. In other words, it was taken 
for granted that European philosophy contained two main periods, 
the ancient period, which to all intents and purposes meant the 
philosophies of Plato and Aristotle, and the modem period, when 
the speculative reason once more began to enjoy freedom after the 
dark night of the Middle Ages when ecclesiastical authority reigned 
supreme and the human reason, chained by heavy fetters, was 
compelled to confine itself to the useless and fanciful study of 
theology, until a thinker like Descartes at length broke the chains 
and gave reason its freedom. In the ancient period and the modem 
period philosophy may be considered a free man, whereas in the 
mediaeval period it was a slave. 

Apart from the fact that mediaeval philosophy naturally shared 
in the disesteem with which the Middle Ages in general were 


commonly regarded, one factor which was partly responsible for 
the attitude adopted towards mediaeval thinkers was doubtless 
the language used concerning Scholasticism by men like Francis 
Bacon and Ren6 Descartes. Just as Aristotelians are prone to 
evaluate Platonism in terms of Aristotle's criticism, so admirers of 
the movement apparently initiated by Bacon and Descartes were 
prone to look on mediaeval philosophy through their eyes, unaware 
of the fact that much of what Francis Bacon, for instance, has to 
say against the Scholastics could not legitimately be applied to the 
great figures of mediaeval thought, however applicable it may have 
been to later and ‘decadent' Scholastics, who worshipped the letter 
at the expense 'of the spirit. Looking on mediaeval philosophy 
from the very start in this light historians could perhaps scarcely 
be expected to seek a closer and first-hand acquaintance with it: 
they condemned it unseen and unheard, without knowledge either 
of the rich variety of mediaeval thought or of its profundity: to 
them it was all of a piece, an arid playing with words and a slavish 
dependence on theologians. Moreover, insufficiently critical, they 
failed to realise the fact that, if mediaeval philosophers were in¬ 
fluenced by an external factor, theology, modem philosophers 
were also influenced by external factors, even if by other external 
factors than theology. It would have seemed to most of these 
historians a nonsensical‘proposition were one to suggest to them 
that Duns Scotus, for example, had a claim to be considered as 
a great British philosopher, at least as great as John Locke, while 
in their praise of the acumen of David Hume they were unaware 
that certain thinkers of the late Middle Ages had already 
anticipated a great deal of the criticism which used to be con¬ 
sidered the peculiar contribution to philosophy of the eminent 
Scotsman. 

I shall cite one example, the treatment accorded to mediaeval 
philosophy and philosophers by a man who was himself a great 
philosopher, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel. It is an interesting 
example, since Hegel's dialectical idea of the history of philosophy 
obviously demanded that mediaeval philosophy should be por¬ 
trayed as making an essential contribution to the development of 
philosophic thought, while Hegel personally was no mere vulgar 
antagonist of mediaeval philosophy. Now, Hegel does indeed 
admit that mediaeval philosophy performed one useful function, 
that of expressing in philosophic terms the ‘absolute content’ of 
Christianity, but he insists that it is only formalistic repetition 
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of the content of faith, in which God is represented as something 
'external', and if one remembers that for Hegel faith is the mode 
of religious consciousness and is definitely inferior to the philo¬ 
sophic or speculative standpoint, the standpoint of pure reason, it 
is clear that in his eyes mediaeval philosophy can be philosophy 
only in name. Accordingly he declares that Scholastic philosophy 
is really theology. By this Hegel does not mean that God is not 
the object of philosophy as well as of theology: he means that 
mediaeval philosophy considered the same object as is considered 
by philosophy proper but that it treated that object according to 
the categories of theology instead of substituting for the external 
connections of theology (for example, the relation of the world to 
God as external effect to free creative Cause) the systematic, 
scientific, rational and necessary categories and connections of 
philosophy. Mediaeval philosophy was thus philosophy according 
to content, but theology according to form, and in Hegel’s eyes 
the history of mediaeval philosophy is a monotonous one, in which 
men have tried in vain to discern any distinct stages of real 
progress and development of thought. 

In so far as Hegel’s view of mediaeval philosophy is dependent 
on his own particular system, on his view of the relation of religion 
to philosophy, of faith to reason, of immediacy to mediacy, I can¬ 
not discuss it in this volume; but I wish to point out how Hegel’s 
treatment of mediaeval philosophy is accompanied by a very real 
ignorance of the course of its history. It would be possible no 
doubt for an Hegelian to have a real knowledge of the develop¬ 
ment of mediaeval philosophy and yet to adopt, precisely because 
he was an Hegelian, Hegel’s general standpoint in regard to it; but 
there can be no shadow of doubt, even allowing for the fact that 
the philosopher did not himself edit and publish his lectures on the 
history of philosophy, that Hegel did not possess the real know¬ 
ledge in question. How could one, for instance, attribute a real 
knowledge of mediaeval philosophy to a writer who includes Roger 
Bacon under the heading ‘Mystics’ and simply remarks ‘Roger 
Bacon treated more especially of physics, but remained without 
influence. He invented gunpowder, mirrors, telescopes, and died 
in 1297’? The fact of the matter is that Hegel relied on authors 
like Tennemann and Brucker for his information concerning 
mediaeval philosophy, whereas the first valuable studies on 
mediaeval philosophy do not antedate the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 


In adducing the instance of Hegel I am not, of course, concerned 
to blame the philosopher: I am rather trying to throw into relief 
the great change that has taken place in our knowledge of mediaeval 
philosophy through the work of modem scholars since about 1880. 
Whereas one can easily understand and pardon the misrepresenta¬ 
tions of which a man like Hegel was unconsciously guilty, one 
would have little patience with similar misrepresentations to-day, 
after the work of scholars like Baeumker, Ehrle, Grabmann, De 
Wulf, Pelster, Geyer, Mandonnet, Pelzer, etc. After the light that 
has been thrown on mediaeval philosophy by the publication of 
texts and the critical editing of already published works, after the 
splendid volumes brought out by the Franciscan Fathers of 
Quaracchi, after the publications of so many numbers of the 
Beitrage series, after the production of histories like that of 
Maurice De Wulf, after the lucid studies of Etienne Gilson, after 
the patient work done by the Mediaeval Academy of America, it 
should no longer be possible to think that mediaeval philosophers 
were ‘all of a piece’, that mediaeval philosophy lacked richness 
and variety, that mediaeval thinkers were uniformly men of low 
stature and of mean attainments. Moreover, writers like Gilson 
have helped us to realise the continuity between mediaeval and 
modem philosophy. Gilson has shown how Cartesianism was more 
dependent on mediaeval thought than was formerly supposed. A 
good deal still remains to be done in the way of edition and inter¬ 
pretation of texts (one needs only to mention William of Ockham’s 
Commentary on the Sentences), but it has now become possible to 
see the currents and development, the pattern and texture, the 
high lights and low lights of mediaeval philosophy with a synoptic 
eye. 

3. But even if mediaeval philosophy was in fact richer and more 
varied than has been sometimes supposed, is it not tme to say 
that it stood in such a close relation to theology that it is practi¬ 
cally indistinguishable therefrom? Is it not, for example, a fact 
that the great majority of mediaeval philosophers were priests and 
theologians, pursuing philosophic studies in the spirit of a 
theologian or even an apologist? 

In the first place it is necessary to point out that the relation of 
theology to philosophy was itself an important theme of mediaeval 
thought and that different thinkers adopted different attitudes in 
regard to this question. Starting with the endeavour to understand 
the data of revelation, so far as this is possible to human reason. 
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early mediaevals, in accordance with the maxim Credo , ut inielli- 
gam, applied rational dialectic to the mysteries of faith in an 
attempt to understand them. In this way they laid the founda¬ 
tions of Scholastic theology, since the application of reason to 
theological data, in the sense of the data of revelation, is and 
remains theology: it does not become philosophy. Some thinkers 
indeed, in their enthusiastic desire to penetrate mysteries by 
reason to the utmost degree possible, appear at first sight to be 
rationalists, to be what one might call Hegelians before Hegel. 
Yet it is really an anachronism to regard such men as 'rationalists’ 
in the modem sense, since when St. Anselm, for example, or 
Richard of St. Victor, attempted to prove the mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity by 'necessary reasons’ they had no intention of 
acquiescing in any reduction of the dogma or of impairing the 
integrity of divine revelation. (To this subject I shall return in 
the course of the work.) So far they were certainly acting as 
theologians, but such men, who did not make, it is true, any very 
clear delimitation of the spheres of philosophy and theology, cer¬ 
tainly pursued philosophical themes and developed philosophical 
arguments. For instance, even if St. Anselm is primarily important 
as one of the founders of Scholastic theology, he also contributed 
to the growth of Scholastic philosophy, for example, by his 
rational proofs of God's existence. It would be inadequate to dub 
Abelard a philosopher and St. Anselm a theologian without quali¬ 
fication. In any case in the thirteenth century we find a clear 
distinction made by St. Thomas Aquinas between theology, which 
takes as its premisses the data of revelation, and philosophy (in¬ 
cluding, of course, what we call 'natural theology’), which is the 
work of the human reason unaided positively by revelation. It is 
true that in the same' century St. Bona venture was a conscious 
and determined upholder of what one might call the integralist, 
Augustinian view; but, though the Franciscan Doctor may have 
believed that a purely philosophical knowledge of God is vitiated 
by its very incompleteness, he was perfectly well aware that there 
are philosophical truths which are ascertainable by reason alone. 
The difference between him and St. Thomas has been stated thus . 1 
St. Thomas held that it would be possible, in principle , to excogi¬ 
tate a satisfactory philosophical system, which, in respect of know¬ 
ledge of God for instance, would be incomplete but not false, 

1 This bald statement, however, though sponsored by M. Gilson, requires a 
certain modification. See pp. 245—q. 
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whereas St. Bonaventure maintained that this very incomplete¬ 
ness or inadequacy has the character of a falsification, so that, 
though a true natural philosophy would be possible without the 
light of faith, a true metaphysic would not be possible. If a 
philosopher, thought St. Bonaventure, proves by reason and 
maintains the unity of God, without at the same time knowing 
that God is Three Persons in One Nature, he is attributing to God 
a unity which is not the divine Unity. 

In the second place, St. Thomas was perfectly serious when he 
gave philosophy its 'charter 1 . To a superficial observer it might 
appear that when St. Thomas asserted a clear distinction between 
dogmatic theology and philosophy, he was merely asserting a 
formalistic distinction, which had no influence on his thought and 
which he did not take seriously in practice; but such a view would 
be far from the truth, as can be seen by one example. St. Thomas 
believed that revelation teaches the creation of the world in time, 
the world’s non-eternity; but he maintained and argued stoutly 
that the philosopher as such can prove neither that the world 
was created from eternity nor that it was created in time, although 
he can show that it depends on God as Creator. In holding to 
this point of view he was at variance with, for example, St. 
Bonaventure, and the fact that he maintained the point of view 
in question shows clearly that he seriously accepted in practice 
his theoretical delimitation of the provinces of philosophy and 
dogmatic theology. 

In the third place, if it were really true to say that mediaeval 
philosophy was no more than theology, we should expect to find 
that thinkers who accepted the same faith would accept the same 
philosophy or that the differences between them would be confined 
to differences in the way in which they applied dialectic to the 
data of revelation. In point of fact, however, this is very far from 
being the case. St. Bonaventure, St. Thomas Aquinas, and Duns 
Scotus, Giles of Rome, and, one may pretty safely say, William of 
Ockham accepted the same faith, but their philosophical ideas 
were by no means the same on all points. Whether or not their 
philosophies were equally compatible with the exigencies of 
theology is, of course, another question (William of Ockham’s 
philosophy could scarcely be considered as altogether compatible 
with these exigencies); but that question is irrelevant to the point 
at issue, since, whether they were all compatible with orthodox 
theology or not, these philosophies existed and were not the same. 
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The historian can trace the lines of development and divergence 
in mediaeval philosophy, and, if he can do this, there must clearly 
be such a thing as mediaeval philosophy: without existence it 
could not have a history. 

We shall have to consider different views on the relation between 
philosophy and theology in the course of this work, and I do not 
want to dwell any more on the matter at present; but it may be 
as well to admit from the very start that, owing to the common 
background of the Christian faith, the world presented itself for 
interpretation to the mediaeval thinker more or less in a common 
light. Whether a thinker held or denied a clear distinction between 
the provinces of theology and philosophy, in either case he looked 
on the world as a Christian and could hardly avoid doing so. In 
his philosophic arguments he might prescind from Christian revela¬ 
tion, but the Christian outlook and faith were none the less there 
at the back of his mind. Yet that does not mean that his philo¬ 
sophic arguments were not philosophic arguments or that his 
rational proofs were not rational proofs: one would have to take 
each argument or proof on its own merits or demerits and not 
dismiss them as concealed theology on the ground that the writer 
was a Christian. 

4. Having argued that there really was such a thing as mediaeval 
philosophy or at any rate that there could be such a thing, even 
if the great majority of mediaeval philosophers were Christians and 
most of them theologians into the bargain, I want finally to say 
something about the aim of this book (and of the succeeding 
volume) and the way in which it treats its subject. 

I certainly do not intend to attempt the task of narrating all 
the known opinions of all known mediaeval philosophers. In other 
words, the second and third volumes of my history are not 
designed to constitute an encyclopaedia of mediaeval philosophy. 
On the other hand, it is not my intention to give simply a sketch 
or series of impressions of mediaeval philosophy. I have en¬ 
deavoured to give an intelligible and coherent account of the 
development of mediaeval philosophy and of the phases through 
which it passed, omitting many names altogether and choosing 
out for consideration those thinkers who are of special importance 
and interest for the content of their thought or who represent and 
illustrate some particular type of philosophy or stage of develop¬ 
ment. To certain of these thinkers I have devoted a considerable 
amount of space, discussing their opinions at some length. This 


fact may possibly tend to obscure the general lines of connection 
and development, but, as I have said, it was not my intention to 
provide simply a sketch of mediaeval philosophy, and it is probably 
only through a somewhat detailed treatment of the leading philo¬ 
sophical systems that one can bring out the rich variety of 
mediaeval thought. To place in clear relief the main lines of 
connection and development and at the same time to develop at 
some length the ideas of selected philosophers is certainly not an 
easy task, and it would be foolish to suppose that my inclusions 
and omissions or proportional allotment of space will be acceptable 
to everybody: to miss the trees for the wood or the wood for the 
trees is easy enough, but to see both clearly at the same time is not 
so easy. However, I consider it a task worth attempting, and 
while I have not hesitated to consider at some length the philo¬ 
sophies of St. Bonaventure, St. Thomas, Duns Scotus and Ockham, 
I have tried to make intelligible the general development of 
mediaeval philosophy from its early struggles, through its splendid 
maturity, to its eventual decline. 

If one speaks of a ‘decline', it may be objected that one is 
speaking as philosopher and not as historian. True enough, but 
if one is to discern an intelligible pattern in mediaeval philosophy, 
one must have a principle of selection and to that extent at least 
one must be a philosopher. The word 'decline' has indeed a valua- 
tional colouring and flavour, so that to use such a word may seem 
to constitute an overstepping of the legitimate territory of the 
historian. Possibly it is, in a sense; but what historian of philosophy 
was or is merely an historian in the narrowest meaning of the term? 
No Hegelian, no Marxist, no Positivist, no Kantian writes history 
without a philosophic viewpoint, and is the Thomist alone to be 
condemned for a practice which is really necessary, unless the 
history of philosophy is to be rendered unintelligible by being 
made a mere string of opinions? 

By 'decline', then, I mean decline, since I frankly regard 
mediaeval philosophy as falling into three main phases. First 
comes the preparatory phase, up to and including the twelfth 
century, then comes the period of constructive synthesis, the 
thirteenth century, and finally, in the fourteenth century, the 
period of destructive criticism, undermining and decline. Yet 
from another point of view I should not hesitate to admit that the 
last phase was an inevitable phase and, in the long run, may be of 
benefit, as stimulating Scholastic philosophers to develop and 
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establish their principles more firmly in face of criticism and, 
moreover, to utilise all that subsequent philosophy may have to 
offer of positive value. From one point of view the Sophistic phase 
in ancient philosophy (using the term 'Sophist' in more or less the 
Platonic sense) constituted a decline, since it was characterised by, 
among other things, a flagging of constructive thought; but it was 
none the less an inevitable phase in Greek philosophy, and, in the 
long run, may be regarded as having produced results of positive 
value. No one at least who values the thought of Plato and 
Aristotle can regard the activity and criticism of the Sophists as 
an unmitigated disaster for philosophy. 

The general plan of this volume and of its successor is thus the 
exhibition of the main phases and lines of development in mediaeval 
philosophy. First of all I treat briefly of the Patristic period, going 
on to speak of those Christian thinkers who had a real influence on 
the Middle Ages: Boethius, the Pseudo-Dionysius and, above all, 
St. Augustine of Hippo. After this more or less introductory part 
of the volume I proceed to the preparatory phase of mediaeval 
thought proper, the Carolingian renaissance, the establishment 
of the Schools, the controversy concerning universal concepts and 
the growing use of dialectic, the positive work of St. Anselm in the 
eleventh century, the schools of the twelfth century, particularly 
those of Chartres and St. Victor. It is then necessary to say some¬ 
thing of Arabian and Jewish philosophy, not so much for its own 
sake, since I am primarily concerned with the philosophy of 
mediaeval Christendom, as for the fact that the Arabs and Jews 
constituted an important channel whereby the Aristotelian system 
in its fullness became known to the Christian West. The second 
phase is that of the great syntheses of the thirteenth century, the 
philosophies of St. Bonaventure, St. Thomas Aquinas and Duns 
Scotus in particular. The succeeding phase, that of the fourteenth 
century, contains the new directions and the destructive criticism 
of the Ockhamist School in a wide sense. Finally, I have given a 
treatment of the thought which belongs to the period of transition 
between mediaeval and modern philosophy. The way will then be 
clear to start a consideration of what is generally called 'modem 
philosophy' in the fourth volume of this history. 

In conclusion it may be as well to mention two points. The 
first is that I do not conceive it to be the task of the historian of 
philosophy to substitute his own ideas or those of recent or con¬ 
temporary philosophers for the ideas of past thinkers, as though 


the thinkers in question did not know what they meant. When 
Plato stated the doctrine of reminiscence, he was not asserting 
neo-Kantianism, and though St. Augustine anticipated Descartes 
by saying Si Jailor , sum, it would be a great mistake to try to 
force his philosophy into the Cartesian mould. On the other hand, 
some problems which have been raised by modem philosophers 
were also raised in the Middle Ages, even if in a different setting, 
and it is legitimate to draw attention to similarity of question or 
answer. Again, it is not illegitimate to ask if a given mediaeval 
philosopher could, out of the resources of his own system, meet 
this or that difficulty which a later philosopher has raised. There¬ 
fore, although I have tried to avoid the multiplication of references 
to modem philosophy, I have on occasion permitted myself to 
make comparisons with later philosophies and to discuss the ability 
of a mediaeval system of philosophy to meet a difficulty which is 
likely to occur to a student of modern thought. But I have strictly 
rationed my indulgence in such comparisons and discussions, not 
only out of considerations of space but also out of regard for 
historical propriety. 

The second point to be mentioned is this. Largely owing to the 
influence of Marxism there is a certain demand that an historian 
of philosophy should draw attention to the social and political 
background of his period and throw light on the influence of social 
and political factors on philosophic development and thought. But 
apart from the fact that to keep one's history within a reasonable 
compass one must concentrate on philosophy itself and not on 
social and political events and developments, it is ridiculous to 
suppose that all philosophies or all parts of any given philosophy 
are equally influenced by the social and political milieu . To under¬ 
stand a philosopher's political thought it is obviously desirable to 
have some knowledge of the actual political background, but in 
order to discuss St. Thomas's doctrine on the relation of essence 
to existence or Scotus's theory of the univocal character of the 
concept of being, there is no need at all to introduce references to 
the political or economic background. Moreover, philosophy is 
influenced by other factors as well as politics and economics. 
Plato was influenced by the advance of Greek mathematics; 
mediaeval philosophy, though distinguishable from theology, was 
certainly influenced by it; consideration of the development of 
physics is relevant to Descartes's view of the material world; 
biology was not without influence on Bergson, and so on. I regard 
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it, therefore, as a great mistake to dwell so exclusively on econo¬ 
mics and political development, and to explain the advance of 
other sciences ultimately by economic history, that one implies 
the truth of the Marxist theory of philosophy. Apart, then, from 
the fact that considerations of space have not permitted me to say 
much of the political, social and economic background of mediaeval 
philosophy, I have deliberately disregarded the unjustifiable 
demand that one should interpret the 'ideological superstructure* 
in terms of the economic situation. This book is a history of a 
certain period of mediaeval philosophy: it is not a political history 
nor a history of mediaeval economics. 


PART I 

PRE-MEDIAEVAL INFLUENCES 


CHAPTER II 

THE PATRISTIC PERIOD 

Christianity and Greek philosophy—Greek Apologists ( Aristides , 

St. Justin Martyr , Tatian , Athenagoras, Theophilus) — Gnos¬ 
ticism and writers against Gnosticism (St. Irenaeus, Hippolytus) 

—Latin Apologists (Minucius Felix , Tertullian , Arnobius, 
Lactantius)—Catechetical School of Alexandria ( Clement , Origen) 

—Greek Fathers (St. Basil, Eusebius, St. Gregory of Nyssa )— 
Latin Fathers (Stf. Ambrose) — St. John Damascene — Summary, 

i. Christianity came into the world as a revealed religion: it 
was given to the world by Christ as a doctrine of redemption and 
salvation and love, not as an abstract and theoretical system, and 
He sent His Apostles to preach, not to occupy professors’ chairs. 
Christianity was 'the Way*, a road to God to be trodden in 
practice, not one more philosophical system added to the systems 
and schools of antiquity. The Apostles and their successors were 
bent on converting the world, not on excogitating a philosophical 
system. Moreover, so far as their message was directed to the 
Jews, the Apostles had to meet theological rather than philoso¬ 
phical attacks, while, in regard to the non-Jews, we are not told, 
apart from the account of St. Paul's famous sermon at Athens, of 
their being confronted with, or of their approaching, Greek 
philosophers in the academic sense. 

However, as Christianity made fast its roots and grew, it 
aroused the suspicion and hostility, not merely of the Jews and 
the political authorities, but also of pagan intellectuals and writers. 
Some of the attacks levelled against Christianity were due simply 
to ignorance, credulous suspicion, fear of what was unknown, mis¬ 
representation; but other attacks were delivered on the theoretical 
plane, on philosophical grounds, and these attacks had to be met. 
This meant that philosophical as well as theological arguments 
had to be used. There are, then, philosophical elements in the 
writings of early Christian apologists and Fathers; but it would 
obviously be idle to look for a philosophical system, since the 
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interest of these writers was primarily theological, to defend the 
Faith. Yet, as Christianity became more firmly established and 
better known and as it became possible for Christian scholars to 
develop thought and learning, the philosophical element tended 
to become more strongly marked, especially when there was ques¬ 
tion of meeting the attacks of pagan professional philosophers. 

The influence of apologetic on the growth of Christian philo¬ 
sophy was clearly due primarily to a cause external to Christianity, 
namely hostile attack; but there was also another reason for this 
growth which was internal, independent of attacks from outside. 
The more intellectual Christians naturally felt the desire to 
penetrate, as far as it was open to them to do so, the data of 
revelation and also to form a comprehensive view of the world 
and human life in the light of faith. This last reason operated in 
a systematic way perhaps later than the first and, so far as the 
Fathers are concerned, reached the zenith of its influence in the 
thought of St, Augustine; but the first reason, the desire to pene¬ 
trate the dogmas of the Faith (an anticipation of the Credo , ut 
intelligam attitude), was operative in some way from the begin¬ 
ning. Partly through a simple desire to understand and appreciate, 
partly through the need of further clearer definition of dogma in 
face of heresy, the original data of revelation were rendered more 
explicit, ‘developed', in the sense of the implicit being made 
explicit. From the beginning, for instance, Christians accepted the 
fact that Christ was both God and Man, but it was only in the 
course of time that the implications of this fact were made clear 
and were enshrined in theological definitions, for example, that 
the perfect human Nature of Christ implied His possession of a 
human will. Now, these definitions were of course theological, 
and the advance from the implicit to the explicit was an advance 
in theological science; but in the process of argument and definition 
concepts and categories were employed which were borrowed from 
philosophy. Moreover, as the Christians had no philosophy of their 
own to start with (i.e. in the academic sense of philosophy), they 
very naturally turned to the prevailing philosophy, which was 
derived from Platonism but was strongly impregnated with other 
elements. As a rough generalisation, therefore, one may say that 
the philosophic ideas of the early Christian writers were Platonic 
or neo-Platonic in character (with an admixture of Stoicism) and 
that the Platonic tradition continued for long to dominate 
Christian thought from the philosophic viewpoint. In saying this, 
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however, one must remember that the Christian writers did not 
make any clear distinction between theology and philosophy: they 
aimed rather at presenting the Christian wisdom or ‘philosophy' 
in a very wide sense, which was primarily theological, though it 
contained philosophical elements in the strict sense. The task of 
the historian of philosophy is to isolate these philosophic elements: 
he carjnot reasonably be expected to present an adequate picture 
of early Christian thought, for the very good reason that he is not, 
ex hypothesi, an historian of dogmatic theology or of exegesis. 

Since on the one hand pagan philosophers were inclined to 
attack the Church and her doctrine, while on the other hand 
Christian apologists and theologians were inclined to borrow the 
weapons of their adversaries when they thought that these 
weapons could serve their purpose, it is only to be expected that 
the Christian writers should show a divergence of attitude in regard 
to ancient philosophy, according as they chose to regard it as a foe 
and rival of Christianity or as a useful arsenal and store-house or 
even as a providential preparation for Christianity. Thus while in 
Tertullian's eyes pagan philosophy was little more than the foolish¬ 
ness of this world, Clement of Alexandria regarded philosophy as 
a gift of God, a means of educating the pagan world for Christ, as 
the Jews’ means of education had been the Law. He thought 
indeed, as Justin thought before him, that Plato had borrowed his 
wisdom from Moses and the Prophets (a Philonic contention); but 
just as Philo had tried to reconcile Greek philosophy with the Old 
Testament, so Clement tried to reconcile Greek philosophy with 
the Christian religion. In the end, of course, it was the attitude of 
Clement, not that of Tertullian, which triumphed, since St. 
Augustine made abundant use of neo-Platonic ideas when present¬ 
ing the Christian Weltanschauung. 

2. As the first group of those Christian writers whose works 
contain philosophic elements one can count the early apologists 
who were particularly concerned to defend the Christian faith 
against pagan attack (or rather to show to the Imperial authorities 
that Christianity had a right to exist), men like Aristides, Justin, 
Melito, Tatian, Athenagoras and Theophilus of Antioch. In a brief 
sketch of Patristic philosophy, a sketch which is admittedly only 
included by way of preparation for the main theme of the book, 
one can treat neither of all the apologists nor of any one of them 
fully: my intention is rather to indicate the sort of philosophical 
elements which their works contain. 
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(i) Marcianus Aristides, styled a 'philosopher of Athens’, wrote 
an Apology, which is to be dated about a.d. 140 and is addressed 
to the Emperor Antoninus Pius. 1 A good deal of this work is 
devoted to an attack on the pagan deities of Greece and Egypt, 
with some animadversions on the morals of the Greeks; but at the 
beginning Aristides declares that ‘amazed at the arrangement of 
the world’, and understanding that ‘the world and all that is 
therein are moved by the impulse of another’, and seeing that 
‘that which moveth is more powerful than that which is moved’, 
he concludes that the Mover of the world 'is God of all, who made 
all for the sake of man’. Aristides thus gives in a very compen¬ 
dious form arguments drawn from the design and order in the 
world and from the fact of motion, and identifies the designer and 
mover with the Christian God, of whom he proceeds to predicate 
the attributes of eternity, perfection, incomprehensibility, wisdom, 
goodness. We have here, then, a very rudimentary natural 
theology presented, not for purely philosophic reasons, but in 
defence of the Christian religion. 

(ii) A much more explicit attitude towards philosophy is to be 
found in the writings of Flavius Justinus (St. Justin Martyr), who 
was bom at Neapolis (Nablus) of pagan parents about a.d. ioo, 
became a Christian, and was martyred at Rome about 164. In his 
Dialogue with Trypho he declares that philosophy is a most 
precious gift of God, designed to lead man to God, though its true 
nature and its unity have not been recognised by most people, as 
is clear from the existence of so many philosophical schools.* As 
to himself, he went first for instruction to a Stoic, but, finding the 
Stoic doctrine of God unsatisfactory, betook himself to a Peri¬ 
patetic, whose company he soon forsook, as he turned out to be 
a grasping fellow. 3 From the Peripatetic he went, with zeal still 
unabated, to a Pythagorean of repute, but his own lack of acquain¬ 
tance with music, geometry and astronomy unfitted him for 
philosophy in his prospective teacher’s eyes, and as he did not 
wish to spend a lot of time in acquiring knowledge of these 
sciences, he turned to the Platonists and was so delighted with the 
doctrine of the immaterial Ideas that he began to expect a clear 
vision of God, which, says Justin, is the aim of Plato’s philosophy. 4 
Shortly afterwards, however, he fell in with a Christian, who 
showed him the insufficiency of pagan philosophy, even of that of 

1 Quotations from the edition published in Texts and Studies, Vol. I. 

* a, 1. * 2, 3. * 2, 4-6. 
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Plato . 1 Justin is thus an example of the cultured convert from 
paganism, who, feeling his conversion as the term of a process, 
could not adopt a merely negative and hostile attitude to Greek 
philosophy. 

Justin's words concerning Platonism in the Dialogue show 
clearly enough the esteem in which he held the Platonic philosophy. 
He prized its doctrine of the immaterial world and of the being 
beyond essence, which he identified with God, though he became 
convinced that the sure and safe and certain knowledge of God, 
the true 'philosophy', is to be attained only through the acceptance 
of revelation. In his two Apologies he makes frequent use of 
Platonic terms, as when he speaks of God as the 'Demiurge '. 2 I 
am not suggesting that when Justin makes use of Platonic or 
neo-Platonic words and phrases he is understanding the words in 
precisely the Platonic sense: the use of them is rather the effect of 
his philosophic training and of the sympathy which he retained for 
Platonism. Thus he does not hesitate on occasion to point out 
analogies between Christian and Platonic doctrine, in regard, for 
example, to reward and punishment after death , 3 and his admira¬ 
tion for Socrates is evident. When Socrates, in the power of logos , 
or as its instrument, tried to lead men away from falsehood into 
truth, evil men put him to death as an impious atheist: so 
Christians, who follow and obey the incarnate Logos itself and 
who denounce the false gods, are termed atheists . 4 In other words, 
just as the work of Socrates, which was a service of truth, was a 
preparation for the complete work of Christ, so the condemnation 
of Socrates was, as it were, a rehearsal or anticipation of the 
condemnation of Christ and His followers. Again, the actions of 
men are not determined, as the Stoics thought, but they act rightly 
or wrongly according to their free choice, while it is owing to the 
activity of the evil demons that Socrates and those like him are 
persecuted, while Epicurus and those like him are held in honour . 6 

Justin thus made no clear distinction betv/een theology and 
philosophy in the strict sense: there is one wisdom, one 'philo¬ 
sophy', which is revealed fully in and through Christ, but for 
which the best elements in pagan philosophy, especially Platonism, 
were a preparation. In so far as the pagan philosophers divined 
the truth, they did so only in the power of logos : Christ, however, 
is the Logos itself, incarnate. This view of Greek philosophy and 

1 3, 1 flf. * E.g. Apol., I, 8, 2. * Ibid., I, 8, 4. 

'Ibid., I, 5, 3 flf. 'Ibid., II f 6 (7), 3. 
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of its relation to Christianity was of considerable influence on 
later writers. 

(iii) According to Irenaeus, 1 Tatian was a pupil of Justin. He 
was of Syrian nationality, was educated in Greek literature and 
philosophy, and became a Christian. There is no real reason for 
doubting the truth of the statement that Tatian was in some sense 
a pupil of Justin Martyr, but it is quite clear from his Address to 
the Greeks that he did not share Justin's sympathy for Greek 
philosophy in its more spiritual aspects. Tatian declares that we 
know God from His works; he has a doctrine of the Logos, distin¬ 
guishes soul (4^x^) from spirit (irveujxa), teaches creation in time 
and insists on free-will; but all these points he could have got from 
the Scriptures and Christian teaching: he had little use for Greek 
learning and Greek thought, though he can hardly have escaped 
its influence altogether. He was in fact inclined to excessive 
rigorism, and we learn from St. Irenaeus and St. Jerome 2 that 
after Justin's martyrdom Tatian fell away from the Church into 
Valentinian Gnosticism, subsequently founding the sect of the 
Encratites, denouncing not only the drinking of wine and the use 
of ornaments by women but even marriage as such, which he said 
was defilement and fornication. 3 

Tatian certainly recognised the human mind’s ability to prove 
God's existence from creatures and he made use of philosophical 
notions and categories in the development of theology, as when he 
maintains that the Word, proceeding from the simple essence of 
God, does not 'fall into the void', as human words do, but remains 
in its subsistence and is the divine instrument of creation. He 
thus uses the analogy of the formation of human thought and 
speech to illustrate the procession of the Word, and, while holding 
to the doctrine of creation, he uses language reminiscent of the 
Timaeus in respect of the Demiurge. But, if he made use of terms 
and ideas taken from pagan philosophy, he did not do so in any 
spirit of sympathy, but rather with the notion that the Greek 
philosophers had taken from the Scriptures whatever truth they 
possessed and that whatever they added thereto was nothing but 
falsity and perversion. The Stoics, for instance, perverted the 
doctrine of providence by the diabolic theory of fatalistic deter¬ 
minism. It is indeed something of an historical irony that a writer 
who betrayed so pronounced an hostility towards Greek thought 

1 Against the Heresies, 1 , 28, 1 K.g. Adv. Jovin., 1, 3; Comm, in Amos. 

3 Iren., Against the Heresies, I, 28. 
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and who drew so sharp a distinction between pagan 'sophistry' 
and Christian wisdom should himself end in heresy. 

(iv) A more tactful approach to the Greeks, and one in harmony 
with that of Justin Martyr, was the approach of Athenagoras, who 
addressed to the Emperors Marcus Aurelius and Commodus, 
'conquerors of Armenia and Sarmatia, and above all philosophers’, 
a Plea for the Christians (irpeofSeta rrepl xp l <mav<ov) about the year 
a.d. 177. In this book the author is concerned to defend the 
Christians against the three accusations of atheism, cannibalistic 
feasts and incest, and in answering the first accusation he gives a 
reasoned defence of the Christian belief in one eternal and spiritual 
God. First of all he cites various Greek philosophers themselves, 
for instance Philolaus, Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics. He quotes 
Plato in the Timaeus to the effect that it is difficult to find the 
Maker and Father of the universe and impossible, even when He 
is found, to declare Him to all, and asks why Christians, believing 
in one God, should be called atheists, when Plato is not so called 
because of his doctrine of the Demiurge. The poets and philo¬ 
sophers, moved by a divine impulse, have striven to find God and 
men pay heed to their conclusions: how foolish it would be, then, 
to refuse to listen to the very Spirit of God, speaking through the 
mouths of the Prophets. 

Athenagoras then goes on to show that there cannot be a multi¬ 
tude of material gods, that God, who forms matter, must transcend 
matter (though he scarcely succeeds in conceiving God without 
relation to space), that the Cause of perishable things must be 
imperishable and spiritual, and he appeals especially to the testi¬ 
mony of Plato. He thus adopts the same attitude as that of Justin 
Martyr. There is one true 'philosophy’ or wisdom, which is 
attained adequately only through the Christian revelation, though 
Greek philosophers divined something of the truth. In other 
words, their very respect for the Greek thinkers and poets should 
lead thoughtful men like Marcus Aurelius to appreciate and esteem, 
even if not to embrace, Christianity. His primary purpose is 
theological and apologetic, but he utilises philosophic arguments 
and themes in his pursuit of that purpose. For instance, in his 
attempt to prove the reasonable character of the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body, he makes clear his conviction, as against 
the Platonic view, that the body belongs to the integral man, that 
man is not simply a soul using a body. 1 

1 On the Resurrection . 
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(v) A similar appeal to the intelligent pagan was made by 
Theophilus of Antioch in his Ad Autolycum, written about a.d. 180. 
After emphasising the fact that moral purity is necessary for any¬ 
one who would know God, he proceeds to speak of the divine 
attributes, God’s incomprehensibility, power, wisdom, eternity, 
immutability. As the soul of man, itself invisible, is perceived 
through the movements of the body, so God, Himself invisible, is 
known through His providence and works. He is not always 
accurate in his account of the opinions of Greek philosophers, but 
he clearly had some esteem for Plato, whom he considered 'the 
most respectable philosopher among them’, 1 though Plato erred in 
not teaching creation out of nothing (which Theophilus clearly 
affirms) and in his doctrine concerning marriage (which Theophilus 
does not give correctly). 

3. The foregoing Apologists, who wrote in Greek, were mainly 
concerned with answering pagan attacks on Christianity. We can 
now consider briefly the great opponent of Gnosticism, St. 
Irenaeus, to whom we add, for the sake of convenience, Hippolytus. 
Both men wrote in Greek and both combated the Gnosticism which 
flourished in the second ceritury a.d., though Hippolytus's work 
has a wider interest, containing, as it does, many references to 
Greek philosophy and philosophers. 

Of Gnosticism suffice it to say here that, in general, it was a 
monstrous conflation of Scriptural and Christian, Greek and 
Oriental elements, which, professing to substitute knowledge 
(gnosis) for faith, offered a doctrine of God, creation, the origin 
of evil, salvation, to those who liked to look upon themselves as 
superior persons in comparison with the ordinary run of Christians. 
There was a Jewish Gnosticism before the ‘Christian’ form, and 
the latter itself can be looked on as a Christian heresy only in so 
far as the Gnostics borrowed certain specifically Christian themes: 
the Oriental and Hellenic elements are far too conspicuous for it 
to be possible to call Gnosticism a Christian heresy in the ordinary 
sense, although it was a real danger in the second century and 
seduced those Christians who were attracted by the bizarre theoso- 
phical speculations which the Gnostics offered as 'knowledge’. As 
a matter of fact, there were a number of Gnostic systems, such as 
those of Cerinthus, Marcion, the Ophites, Basilides, Valentinus. 
We know that Marcion was a Christian who suffered excommuni¬ 
cation; but the Ophites were probably of Jewish-Alexandrian 

1 Ad Autol., 3, 6. 


origin, while in regard to famous Gnostics like Basilides and 
Valentinus (second century) we do not know that they were ever 
Christians. 

Characteristic of Gnosticism in general was a dualism between God 
and matter, which, though not absolute, approached that of the later 
Manichaean system. The resulting gulf between God and matter 
was filled up by the Gnostics with a series of emanations or inter¬ 
mediary beings in which Christ found a place. The complement of 
the process of emanation was the return to God by way of salvation. 

In the system of Marcion, as one would expect, the Christian 
element was to the fore. The God of the Old Testament, the 
Demiurge, is inferior to the God of the New Testament, who 
remained unknown until He revealed Himself in Jesus Christ. In 
the systems of Basilides and Valentinus, however, the Christian 
element is less important: Christ is depicted as an inferior being 
(an Eon) in a fantastic hierarchy of divine and semi-divine emana¬ 
tions, and His mission is simply that of transmitting to man the 
salvific knowledge or gnosis. As matter is evil, it cannot be the 
work of the Supreme God, but it is due to the ‘great Archon', who 
was worshipped by the Jews and who gave himself out as the one 
Supreme God. The Gnostic systems were thus not dualistic in the 
full Manichaean sense, since the Demiurge, identified with the God 
of the Old Testament, was not made an independent and original 
principle of evil (the neo-Platonic element was too prominent to 
admit of absolute dualism), and their main common characteristic 
was not so much the tendency to dualism as the insistence on 
gnosis as the means of salvation. The adoption of Christian 
elements was largely due to the desire to absorb Christianity, to 
substitute gnosis for faith. To enter further upon the differentiat¬ 
ing features of the various Gnostic systems and to detail the series 
of emanations would be a tiresome and profitless task: it is enough 
to point out that the general framework was a mixture of Oriental 
and Greek (e.g. neo-Pythagorean and neo-Platonic) themes, with 
a varying dosage of Christian elements, taken both from Chris¬ 
tianity proper and from apocryphal and spurious documents. To 
us to-day it is difficult to understand how Gnosticism could ever 
have been a danger to the Church or an attraction to any sane 
mind; but we have to remember that it arose at a time when a 
welter of philosophical schools and mystery-religions was seeking 
to cater for the spiritual needs of men. Moreover, esoteric and 
theosophical systems, surrounded with the pseudo-glamour of 
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'eastern wisdom', have not entirely lost their attraction for some 
minds even in much more recent times. 

(i) St. Irenaeus (born about a.d. 137 or 140), writing against 
the Gnostics in his Adversus Haereses , affirms that there is one 
God, who made all things, Creator of heaven and earth. He appeals, 
for example, to the argument from design and to that from uni¬ 
versal consent, observing that the very heathen have learnt from 
creation itself, by the use of reason, the existence of God as 
Creator. 1 God created the world freely, and not by necessity. 2 
Moreover, He created the world out of nothing and not out of 
previously existing matter, as the Gnostics pretend relying on 
'Anaxagoras, Empedocles and Plato 1 . 3 But, though the human 
mind can come to know God through reason and revelation, it 
cannot comprehend God, whose essence transcends the human 
intelligence; to pretend to know the ineffable mysteries of God and 
to go beyond humble faith and love, as the Gnostics do, is mere 
conceit and pride. The doctrine of reincarnation is false, while the 
revealed moral law does not abrogate, but fulfils and extends, the 
natural law. In fine, 'the teaching of the Apostles is the true 
gnosis’A 

According to Irenaeus the Gnostics borrowed most of their 
notions from Greek philosophers. Thus he accuses them of borrow¬ 
ing their morals from Epicurus and the Cynics, their doctrine of 
reincarnation from Plato. In this tendency to attach Gnostic 
theories to Greek philosophies Irenaeus was closely followed by 

(ii) Hippolytus (died probably about a.d. 236), who was a 
disciple of Irenaeus, according to Photius, 5 and certainly utilised 
his teaching and writing. In the Proemium to his Philosophumena 
(now generally attributed to Hippolytus) he declares his intention, 
only imperfectly fulfilled, of exposing the plagiarism of the Gnostics 
by showing how their various opinions were taken from Greek 
philosophers, though they were made worse by the Gnostics, and, 
in order to do this more easily, he first recounts the opinions of the 
philosophers, relying for his information mainly, if not entirely, on 
the doxography of Theophrastus. The information, however, is 
not always accurate. His main accusation against the Greeks 
is that they glorified the parts of the creation with dainty 
phrases, but were ignorant of the Creator of all things, who 
made them freely out of nothing according to His wisdom and 
foreknowledge. 

1 2, q, 1. * 2, 1, 1; 2. 5, 3. * 2, 14. 4. 4 4, 33, 8. 6 Bibl. cod. 121 


4. The foregoing authors wrote in Greek; but there was also a 
group of Latin Apologists, Minucius Felix, Tertullian, Amobius 
and Lactantius, of whom the most important is Tertullian. 

(i) It is uncertain whether Minucius Felix wrote before or after 
Tertullian, but in any case his attitude towards Greek philosophy, 
as shown in his Octavius , was more favourable than Tertullian’s. 
Arguing that God's existence can be known with certainty from 
the order of nature and the design involved in the organism, 
particularly in the human body, and that the unity of God can 
be inferred from the unity of the cosmic order, he affirmed that 
Greek philosophers, too, recognised these truths. Thus Aristotle 
recognised one Godhead and the Stoics had a doctrine of divine 
providence, while Plato speaks in almost Christian terms when he 
talks in the Timaeus of the Maker and Father of the universe. 

(ii) Tertullian , however, speaks in a rather different way of 
Greek philosophy. Born about a.d. 160 of pagan parents and 
educated as a jurist (he practised in Rome), he became a Christian, 
only to fall into the Montanist heresy, a form of rigorous and 
excessive Puritanism. He was the first outstanding Christian 
Latin writer, and in his works his contempt for paganism and 
pagan learning is made clear and explicit. What have the philo¬ 
sopher and the Christian in common, the disciple of Greece, the 
friend of error, and the pupil of heaven, the foe of error and friend 
of truth? 1 Even Socrates' wisdom did not amount to much, since 
no one can really know God apart from Christ, nor Christ apart 
from the Holy Spirit. Moreover, Socrates was, self-confessedly, 
guided by a demon! 2 As to Plato, he said that it was hard to find 
the Maker and Father of the universe, whereas the simplest 
Christian has already found Him. 3 Moreover, the Greek philo¬ 
sophers are the patriarchs of the heretics, 4 inasmuch as Valentinus 
borrowed from the Platonists, Marcion from the Stoics, while the 
philosophers themselves borrowed ideas from the Old Testament 
and then distorted them and claimed them as their own. 6 

However, in spite of the antithesis he makes between Christian 
wisdom and Greek philosophy, Tertullian himself developed philo¬ 
sophical themes and was influenced by the Stoics. He affirms that 
the existence of God is known with certainty from His works, 6 
and also that from the uncreatedness of God we can argue to His 
perfection (/ mperfectum non potest esse t nisi quod factum est )] 1 but he 

1 Apol., 46. * De A luma, 1. 1 Apol., 46. 1 De Anitna, 3. 
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makes the astounding statement that everything, including God, 
is corporeal, bodily. 'Everything which exists is a bodily existence 
sui generis , Nothing lacks bodily existence but that which is 
non-existent': 1 'for who will deny that God is a body, although 
"God is a Spirit"? For Spirit has a bodily substance of its own 
kind, in its own form,' 2 Many writers have concluded from these 
statements that Tertullian maintained a materialistic doctrine and 
held God to be really a material being, just as the Stoics considered 
God to be material: some, however, have suggested that by 'body' 
Tertullian often meant simply substance and that when he attri¬ 
butes materiality to God, he is really simply attributing substan¬ 
tiality to God. On this explanation, when Tertullian says that 
God is a corpus sui generis , that He is corpus and yet spiritus , he 
would mean that God is a spiritual substance: his language would 
be at fault, while his thought would be acceptable. One is certainly 
not entitled to exclude this explanation as impossible, but it is 
true that Tertullian, speaking of the human soul, says that it must 
be a bodily substance since it can suffer. 3 However, he speaks 
ambiguously even on the nature of the soul, and in his Apology 4 
he gives as a reason for the resurrection of the bodies of the wicked 
that' the soul is not capable of suffering without the solid substance, 
that is, the flesh'. It is probably best to say, then, that, while 
Tertullian's language often implies materialism of a rather crass 
sort, his meaning may not have been that which his language 
would often imply. When he teaches that the soul of the infant is 
derived from the father's seed like a kind of sprout ( surculus , 
tradux ), 5 he would seem to be teaching a clearly materialistic 
doctrine; but this 'traducianism' was adopted partly for a theologi¬ 
cal reason, to explain the transmission of original sin, and some 
later writers who inclined to the same view, did so for the same 
theological reason, without apparently realising the materialistic 
implications of the doctrine. This does not show, of course, that 
Tertullian was not a materialist; but it should at least lead one to 
hesitate before forming the conviction that his general meaning 
always coincided with the words he used. His assertion of the 
freedom of the will and of the natural immortality of the soul will 
scarcely fit in, from the logical viewpoint, with sheer materialism; 
but that again would not justify one in flatly denying that he was 

1 De Came Christi, n 1 Adv. Prax., 7. * De Anxma, 7; cf. 8, 

4 48. 5 Cf. De Anima, 19. 


a materialist, since he may have held a materialistic theory without 
realising the fact that some of the attributes he ascribed to the soul 
were incompatible with a fully materialist position. 

One of the great services rendered by Tertullian to Christian 
thought was his development of theological and, to some extent, 
of philosophical terminology in the Latin language. Thus the 
technical use of the word persona is found for the first time in his 
writings: the divine Persons are distinct as Personae, but they are 
not different, divided, substantiaeA In his doctrine of the Word 2 he 
appeals explicitly to the Stoics, to Zeno and Cleanthes. 3 However, 
of Tertullian’s theological developments and of his orthodoxy or 
unorthodoxy it is not our concern to speak. 

(iii) In his Adversus Gentes (about 303) Arnobius makes some 
curious observations concerning the soul. Thus, although he 
affirms creationism, as against the Platonic doctrine of pre-exis¬ 
tence, he makes the creating agent a being inferior to God, and he 
also asserts the gratuitous character of the soul’s immortality, 
denying a natural immortality. One motive was evidently that of 
using the gratuitous character of immortality as an argument for 
becoming a Christian and leading a moral life. Again, while 
combating the Platonic theory of reminiscence, he asserts the 
experiential origin of all our ideas with one exception, the idea of 
God. He depicts a child brought up in solitude, silence and 
ignorance throughout his youth and declares that, as a result, he 
would know nothing: he would certainly not have any knowledge 
by 'reminiscence’. Plato’s proof for his doctrine in the Meno is 
not cogent. 4 

(iv) The origin of the soul by God's direct creation, in opposition 
to any form of traducianism, was clearly affirmed by Ladantius 
(about 250 to about 325) in his De opificio Dei .* 

5. Gnosticism, as combated by St. Irenaeus and Hippolytus, 
was, so far as it can reasonably be connected with Christianity, an 
heretical speculative system, or, more accurately, set of systems, 
which, in addition to Oriental and Christian elements, incorporated 
elements of Hellenic thought. One of its effects, therefore, was to 
arouse a determined opposition to Hellenic philosophy on the part 
of those Christian writers who exaggerated the connections 
between Gnosticism and Greek philosophy, which they considered 
to be the seed-ground of heresy; but another effect was to contri¬ 
bute to the effort to construct a non-heretical ‘gnosis’, a Christian 

* Sermo, Ratio. 4 Apol., at. 4 2,2off. 4 icj. 
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theologico-philosophical system. This effort was characteristic of 
the Catechetical School at Alexandria, of which the two most 
famous names are Clement and Origen. 

(i) Titus Flavius Clemens (Clement of Alexandria) was bom 
about 150, perhaps at Athens, came to Alexandria in 202 or 203 
and died there about 219. Animated by the attitude which was 
later summed up in the formula, Credo, ut intelligam, he sought to 
develop the systematic presentation of the Christian wisdom in a 
true, as opposed to a false gnosis. In the process he followed the 
spirit of Justin Martyr's treatment of the Greek philosophers, 
looking on their work rather as a preparation for Christianity, an 
education of the Hellenic world for the revealed religion, than as 
a folly and delusion. The divine Logos has always illumined souls; 
but whereas the Jews were enlightened by Moses and the Prophets, 
the Greeks had their wise men, their philosophers, so that philo¬ 
sophy was to the Greeks what the Law was to the Hebrews. 1 It 
is true that Clement thought, following Justin again, that the 
Greeks borrowed from the Old Testament and distorted, from 
vainglorious motives, what they borrowed; but he was also firmly 
convinced that the light of the Logos enabled the Greek philoso¬ 
phers to attain many truths, and that philosophy is in reality 
simply that body of truths which are not the prerogative of any 
one Greek School but are found, in different measure and degree, 
in different Schools, though Plato was indeed the greatest of all the 
philosophers. 2 

But not only was philosophy a preparation for Christianity: it 
is also an aid in understanding Christianity. Indeed, the person 
who merely believes and makes no effort to understand is like a 
child in comparison with a man: blind faith, passive acceptance, 
is not the ideal, though science, speculation, reasoning, cannot be 
true if they do not harmonise with revelation. In other words, 
Clement of Alexandria, as the first Christian man of learning, 
wanted to see Christianity in its relation to philosophy and to use 
the speculative reason in the systematisation and development of 
theology. Incidentally it is interesting to note that he rejects any 
real positive knowledge of God: we know in truth only what God 
is not, for example, that He is not a genus, not a species, that He 
is beyond anything of which we have had experience or which we 
can conceive. We are justified in predicating perfections of God, 
but at the same time we must remember that all names we apply 

1 Sfrom., 1, 5. * Paedagogus. 3, 11. 
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to God are inadequate—and so, in another sense, inapplicable. In 
dependence, then, on some remarks of Plato in the Republic 
concerning the Good and in dependence on Philo Clement asserted 
the via negaiiva, so dear to the mystics, which reached its classical 
expression in the writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius. 

(ii) Origen, foremost member of the Catechetical School at 
Alexandria, was bom in a.d. 185 or 186. He studied the works of 
Greek philosophers and is said to have attended the lectures of 
Ammonius Saccas, teacher of Plotinus. He had to abandon the 
headship of the Alexandrian School because of a synodical process 
(231 and 232) directed against certain features of his doctrine and 
also against his ordination (he had, it was said, been ordained 
priest in Palestine in spite of his act of self-mutilation), and 
subsequently founded a school at Caesarea in Palestine, where 
St. Gregory Thaumaturge was one of his pupils. He died in 254 
or 255, his death being the consequence of the torture he had had 
to endure in the persecution of Decius. 

Origen was the most prolific and learned of all Christian writers 
before the Council of Nicaea, and there is no doubt that he had 
every intention of being and remaining an orthodox Christian; but 
his desire to reconcile the Platonic philosophy with Christianity 
and his enthusiasm for the allegorical interpretation of the Scrip¬ 
tures led him into some heterodox opinions. Thus, under the 
influence of Platonism or rather of neo-Platonism, he held that 
God, who is purely spiritual, the (iovA? or tvAi; 1 and who transcends 
truth and reason, essence and being (in his book against the pagan 
philosopher Celsus 2 he says, following the mind of Plato, that 
God is ijrfxeiva voO xal ouatai;), created the world from eternity and 
by a necessity of His Nature. God, who is goodness, could never 
have been 'inactive’, since goodness always tends to self-communi¬ 
cation, self-diffusion. Moreover, if God had created the world in 
time, if there was ever a ‘time’ when the world was not, God's 
immutability would be impaired, which is an impossibility. 8 Both 
these reasons are conceived in dependence on neo-Platonism. God 
is indeed the creator of matter and is thus Creator in the strict 
and Christian sense, 4 but there is an infinity of worlds, one 
succeeding the other and all different from one another. 5 As ev'l 
is privation, and not something positive, God cannot be accused 
of being the author of evil.* The Logos or Word is the exemplar 

1 De priucipiis, i, i, 6. ’7, 38. * D» principiis, 1, a, 10; 3, 4, 3. 
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of creation, the ISia tStuv, 1 and by the Logos all things are created, 
the Logos acting as mediator of God and creatures. 2 The final 
procession within the Godhead is the Holy Spirit, and imme¬ 
diately below the Holy Spirit are the created spirits, who, through 
the power of the Holy Spirit, are lifted up to become sons of God, 
in union with the Son, and are finally participants in the divine 
life of the Father. 3 

Souls were created by God exactly like to one another in quality, 
but sin in a state of pre-existence led to their being clothed with 
bodies, and the qualitative difference between souls is thus due to 
their behaviour before their entry into this world. They enjoy 
freedom of will on earth, but their acts depend not merely on their 
free choice but also on the grace of God, which is apportioned 
according to their conduct in the pre-embodied state. Neverthe¬ 
less, all souls, and even the devil and demons, too, will at 
length, through purificatory suffering, arrive at union with God. 
This is the doctrine of the restoration of all things (iroxvipOomi;, 
dbroxaiAcmioi? jtovtuv) whereby all things will return to their ultimate 
principle and God will be all in all. 4 This involves, of course, a 
denial of the orthodox doctrine of hell. 

From even the little which has been said concerning Origen’s 
thought it should be clear that he attempted a fusion of Christian 
doctrine with Platonic and neo-Platonic philosophy. The Son and 
the Holy Ghost in the Blessed Trinity, though within the Godhead, 
are spoken of in a manner which indicates the influence of the 
emanationism of Philonic and neo-Platonic thought. The theory 
of the Logos as 'Idea of ideas’ and that of eternal and necessary 
creation come from the same source, while the theory of pre¬ 
existence is Platonic. Of course, the philosophical ideas which 
Origen adopted were incorporated by him in a Christian setting 
and framework, so that he may rightly be considered the first 
great synthetic thinker of Christianity, but although he attached 
them to Scriptural passages freely interpreted, his enthusiasm for 
Greek thought led him sometimes into heterodoxy. 

6. The Greek Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries were 
occupied mainly with theological questions. Thus Si. Athanasius, 
who died in 373, was the great foe of Arianism; Si. Gregory Nazian- 
zen, who died in 390 and was known as the Theologian, is partic¬ 
ularly remarkable for his work on Trinitarian and Christological 

1 Contra Celsum, 6, 64. ’ De principiis, 2. 6, 1. s Ibid., 6. 1-3. 
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theology; St. John Chrysostom (died 406) is celebrated as one 
of the greatest orators of the Church and for his work on the 
Scriptures. In treating of dogmas like those of the Blessed Trinity 
and the Hypostatic Union the Fathers naturally made use of 
philosophical terms and expressions; but their application of 
reasoning in theology does not make them philosophers in the 
strict sense and we must pass them over here. One may point out, 
however, that St. Basil (died 379) studied in the University of 
Athens, together with St. Gregory Nazianzen, and that in his Ad 
Adolescentes he recommends a study of the Greek poets, orators, 
historians and philosophers, though a selection should be made 
from their writings which would exclude immoral passages: Greek 
literature and learning are a potent instrument of education, but 
moral education is more important than literary and philosophic 
formation. (St. Basil himself in his descriptions of animals 
apparently depended almost entirely on the relevant works of 
Aristotle.) 

But, though we cannot consider here the theological speculations 
of the Greek Fathers, something must be said of two eminent 
figures of the period, the historian Eusebius and St. Gregory of 
Nyssa. 

(i) Eusebius of Caesarea was bom in Palestine about 265, became 
Bishop of Caesarea, his birthplace, in 313, and died there in 339 
or 340. Best known as a great Church historian, he is also of 
importance for his Christian apologetic, and under this heading 
comes his attitude towards Greek philosophy, since, in general, he 
regarded Greek philosophy, especially Platonism, as a preparation 
of the heathen world for Christianity, though he was fully alive to 
the errors of Greek philosophers and to the contradictions between 
the many philosophical Schools. Yet, though he speaks sharply on 
occasion, his general attitude is sympathetic and appreciative, an 
attitude which comes out most clearly in his Praeparaiio evangelica 
in fifteen books. It is greatly to be regretted that we have not got 
the twenty-five books of the work which Eusebius wrote in answer 
to Porphyry's attack on Christianity, as his reply to the eminent 
neo-Platonist and pupil of Plotinus would doubtless throw much 
light on his philosophical ideas; but the Praeparaiio evangelica is 
sufficient to show, not only that Eusebius shared the general 
outlook of Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria and Origen, but 
also that he had read widely in the literature of the Greeks. He 
was in fact an extremely learned man, and his work is one of the 
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sources for our knowledge of the philosophy of those thinkers 
whose works have perished. 

One would probably only expect, given the attitude of his 
predecessors, to find Eusebius especially appreciative of Plato: in 
fact he devotes to Platonism three books (xi—13) of the Praeparatio. 
Clement had spoken of Plato as Moses writing in Greek, and 
Eusebius, agreeing with Clement, considered that Plato and Moses 
were in agreement, 1 that Plato may be called a prophet of the 
economy of salvation. 2 Like Clement and Origen, and like Philo 
also, Eusebius thought that Plato had borrowed the truths he 
exposes from the Old Testament; 3 but at the same time he is 
willing to admit the possibility of Plato having discovered the 
truth for himself or of his having been enlightened by God. 4 In 
any case, not only does Plato agree with the sacred literature of 
the Hebrews in his idea of God, but he also suggests, in his Letters, 
the idea of the Blessed Trinity. On thic point Eusebius is, of 
course, interpreting Plato in a neo-Platonic sense and is referring 
to the three principles of the One or Good, the Nous or Mind, and 
the World-Soul. 8 The Ideas are the ideas of God, of the Logos, the 
exemplar patterns of creation, and the picture of creation in the 
Timaeus is similar to that contained in Genesis. 9 Again, Plato 
agrees with the Scriptures in his doctrine of immortality, 7 while 
the moral teaching of the Phaedrus reminds Eusebius of St. Paul. 8 
Even Plato's political ideal found its realisation in the Jewish 
theocracy. 9 

Nevertheless, it remains true that Plato did not affirm these 
truths without an admixture of error. 10 His doctrine of God and of 
creation is contaminated by his doctrine of emanation and by his 
acceptance of the eternity of matter, his doctrine of the soul and 
of immortality by his theory of pre-existence and of reincarnation, 
and so on. Thus Plato, even if he was a ‘prophet’, was no more 
than a prophet: he did not himself enter into the promised land of 
truth, though he approached near to it: it is Christianity alone 
which is the true philosophy. Moreover, Plato's philosophy was 
highly intellectualist, caviar for the multitude, whereas Chris¬ 
tianity is for all, so that men and women, rich and poor, learned 
and unlearned, can be 'philosophers'. 

To discuss Eusebius’s interpretation of Plato would be out of 
place here: it is sufficient to note that he, in common with most 
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other Christian Greek writers, gives the palm to Plato among 
Hellenic thinkers, and that, in common with all the early Christian 
writers, he makes no real distinction between theology in a strict 
sense and philosophy in a strict sense. There is one wisdom, which 
is found adequately and completely only in Christianity: Greek 
thinkers attained to true philosophy or wisdom in so far as they 
anticipated Christianity. Among those who anticipated the true 
philosophy Plato is the most outstanding; but even he stood only 
on the threshold of truth. Naturally the notion that Plato and 
other Hellenic thinkers borrowed from the Old Testament, 
although itself partly a consequence of their understanding of 
'philosophy’, helped also to confirm Christian writers like Eusebius 
in their very wide interpretation of 'philosophy', as including not 
only the result of human speculation but also the data of revelation. 
In fact, in spite of his very favourable judgement on Plato, the 
logical conclusion from Eusebius’s and others’ conviction that the 
Greek philosophers borrowed from the Old Testament would inevi¬ 
tably be that human speculation unaided by direct illumination 
from God is not of any great avail in the attainment of truth. For 
what are the errors with which even Plato contaminated the truth 
but the result of human speculation? If you say that the truth 
contained in Greek philosophy came from the Old Testament, that 
is to say, from revelation, you can hardly avoid the conclusion 
that the errors in Greek philosophy came from human speculation, 
with a consequently unfavourable judgement as to the power of 
that speculation. This attitude was very common among the 
Fathers and, in the Middle Ages, it was to be clearly expressed by 
St. Bonaventure in the thirteenth century, though it was not to be 
the view that ultimately prevailed in Scholasticism, the view of 
St. Thomas Aquinas and of Duns Scotus. 

(ii) One of the most learned of the Greek Fathers and one of the 
most interesting from the philosophic standpoint was the brother 
of St. Basil, St. Gregory of Nyssa, who was born in Caesarea (in 
Cappadocia, not Palestine) about a.d. 335 and, after having been 
a teacher of rhetoric, became Bishop of Nyssa, dying about the 
year 395. 

Gregory of Nyssa realised clearly that the data of revelation are 
accepted on faith and are not the result of a logical process of 
reasoning, that the mysteries of faith are not philosophical and 
scientific conclusions: if they were, then supernatural faith, as 
exercised by Christians, and Hellenic philosophising would be 
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indistinguishable. On the other hand, the Faith has a rational 
basis, in that, logically speaking, the acceptance of mysteries on 
authority presupposes the ascertainability by natural reasoning of 
certain preliminary truths, especially the existence of God, which 
are capable of philosophic demonstration. Accordingly, though 
the superiority of faith must be maintained, it is only right to 
invoke the aid of philosophy. Ethics, natural philosophy, logic, 
mathematics, are not only ornaments in the temple of truth but 
may also contribute to the life of wisdom and virtue: they are, 
therefore, not to be despised or rejected, 1 though divine revelation 
must be accepted as a touchstone and criterion of truth since 
human reasoning must be judged by the word of God, not the 
word of God by human reasoning. 2 Again, it is right to employ 
human speculation and human reasoning in regard to dogma; but 
the conclusions will not be valid unless they agree with the 
Scriptures. 3 

The cosmic order proves the existence of God, and from the 
necessary perfection of God we can argue to His unity, that there 
is one God. Gregory went on to attempt to give reasons for the 
Trinity of Persons in the one Godhead. 4 For instance, God must 
have a Logos, a word, a reason. He cannot be less than man, who 
also has a reason, a word. But the divine Logos cannot be some¬ 
thing of fleeting duration, it must be eternal, just as it must be 
living. The internal word in man is a fleeting accident, but in God 
there can be no such thing: the Logos is one in Nature with the 
Father, for there is but one God, the distinction between the Logos 
and the Father, the Word and the Speaker, being a distinction of 
relation. To enter into Gregory’s Trinitarian doctrine as such is 
not our concern here; but the fact that he tries, in some sense, to 
‘prove’ the doctrine is of interest, since it afforded a precedent for 
the later attempts of St. Anselm and Richard of St. Victor to 
deduce the Trinity, to prove it rationibus necessariis. 

Obviously, however, St. Gregory’s intention, like that of St. 
Anselm, was to render the mystery more intelligible by the appli¬ 
cation of dialectic, not to ‘rationalise’ the mystery in the sense of 
departing from dogmatic orthodoxy. Similarly, his theory that 
the word ‘man’ is primarily applicable to the universal and only 
secondarily to the individual man was an attempt to render the 

1 De Vita Moysis ; P.G., 44, 336 DG, 360 BC. 

1 Cf. De amnta et resurrectione; P.G., 46, 49 C. 

1 Cf. Contra Eunom.; P.G., 45, 341 B. 4 Cf. Oratio Catechetica\ P.G., 45. 


mystery more intelligible, the application of the illustration being 
this, that the word ‘God’ refers primarily to the divine essence, 
which is one, and only secondarily to the divine Persons, who are 
Three, so that the Christian cannot be rightly accused of tritheism. 
But, though the illustration was introduced to defeat the charge 
of tritheism and make the mystery more intelligible, it was an 
unfortunate illustration, since it implied a hyperrealist view of 
universals. 

St. Gregory’s 'Platonism' in regard to universals comes out 
clearly in his De hominis opificio, where he distinguishes the 
heavenly man, the ideal man, the universal, from the earthly man, 
the object of experience. The former, the ideal man or rather 
ideal human being, exists only in the divine idea and is without 
sexual determination, being neither male nor female: the latter, 
the human being of experience, is an expression of the ideal and 
is sexually determined, the ideal being, as it were, ‘splintered’ or 
partially expressed in many single individuals. Thus, according 
to Gregory, individual creatures proceed by creation, not by 
emanation, from the ideal in the divine Logos. This theory clearly 
goes back to neo-Platonism and to Philonism, and it was adopted 
by the first outstanding philosopher of the Middle Ages, John 
Scotus Eriugena, who was much influenced by the writings of 
St. Gregory of Nyssa. It must be remembered, however, that 
Gregory never meant to imply that there was ever an historic 
ideal man, sexually undetermined; God’s idea of man will be 
realised only eschatologically, when (according to St. Paul’s words 
as interpreted by Gregory) there will be neither male nor female, 
since in heaven there will be no marriage 

God created the world out of an abundance of goodness and 
love, in order that there might be creatures who could participate 
in the divine goodness; but though God is goodness and created 
the world out of goodness, He did not create the world from 
necessity, but freely. A share in this freedom God has given to 
man, and God respects this freedom, permitting man to choose 
evil if he so wills. Evil is the result of man's free choice, God is 
not responsible. It is true that God foresaw evil and that He 
permits it, but in spite of this foreknowledge He created man, for 
He knew also that He would in the end bring all men to Himself. 
Gregory thus accepted the Origenist theory of the ‘restoration of all 
things’: every human being, even Satan and the fallen angels, will at 
length turn to God, at least through the purifying sufferings of the 
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hereafter. In a sense, then, every human being will at length 
return to the Ideal and be therein contained, though Gregory 
certainly accepted individual immortality. This notion of the 
return of all things to God, to the Principle from whom they 
sprang, and of the attainment of a state in which God is ‘all in 
all', was also borrowed by John Scotus Eriugena from St. Gregory, 
and in interpreting the somewhat ambiguous language of John 
Scotus one should at least bear in mind the thought of St. Gregory, 
even while admitting the possibility of John Scotus having 
attached a different meaning to similar words. 

But, though St. Gregory of Nyssa shared Origen's theory of the 
restoration of all things, he did not share Origen's acceptance of 
the Platonic notion of pre-existence, and in the De hominis 
opificio 1 he says that the author of the De Principiis was led 
astray by Hellenic theories. The soul, which is not confined to 
any one portion of the body, is ‘a created essence (ou(j{a ysvvrrnf)), 
a living essence, intellectual, with an organic and sensitive body, 
an essence that has the power of giving life and perceiving sensible 
objects, so long as the bodily instruments endure'. 2 As simple 
and uncompounded (A^v xal Acnivecrov), the soul has the power of 
surviving the body, 3 with which, however, it will in the end be 
reunited. The soul is thus spiritual and incorporeal; but how is it 
different from body, for body, i.e. a concrete material object, is 
composed, according to Gregory, of qualities which in themselves 
are incorporeal? In the De hominis opificio 1 he says that the 
union of qualities like colour, solidity, quantity, weight, results in 
body, whereas their dissolution spells the perishing of the body. 
In the preceding chapter he has proposed a dilemma: either 
material things proceed from God, in which case God, as their 
Source, would contain matter in Himself, would be material, or, 
if God is not material, then material things do not proceed from 
Him and matter is eternal. Gregory, however, rejects both the 
materiality of God and dualism, and the natural conclusion of this 
would be that the qualities of which bodily things are composed are 
not material. It is true that, while asserting creation ex nihilo, 
Gregory asserts that we cannot comprehend how God creates the 
qualities out of nothing; but it is reasonable to suppose that in his 
eyes the qualities which form body are not themselves bodies: in 
fact they could not be, since there is no concrete body at all 
except in and through their union. Presumably he was influenced 

1 P.G., 44. 229ft. * De animn ei res.] P.G. 46, 29. * Jhid, 44. 4 Ch. 24 
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by Plato’s doctrine of the qualities in the Timaeus. How, then, 
are they not spiritual? And, if they are spiritual, how does soul 
differ essentially from body? The reply would doubtless be that, 
though the qualities unite to form body and cannot, considered in 
abstraction, be called ‘bodies’, yet they have an essential relation 
to matter, since it is their function to form matter. An analogous 
difficulty recurs in regard to the Aristotelian-Thomistic doctrine 
of matter and form. Prime matter is not in itself body, but it is 
one of the principles of body: how, then, considered in itself, does 
it differ from the immaterial and spiritual? Thomistic philoso¬ 
phers answer that prime matter never exists by itself alone and 
that it has an exigency for quantity, an essential ordination to 
concrete body, and presumably Gregory of Nyssa would have to 
say something of the same sort in regard to his primary qualities. 
In passing, one may note that similar difficulties might be raised 
in regard to certain modem theories concerning the constitution 
of matter. Plato, one might reasonably suppose, would welcome 
these theories, were he alive to-day, and it is not improbable that 
St. Gregory of Nyssa would follow suit. 

From what has been said it is clear that Gregory of Nyssa was 
much influenced by Platonism, neo-Platonism, and the writings of 
Philo (he speaks, for example, of the VoUxns 0e$ as being the 
purpose of man, of the 'flight of the alone to the Alone’, of justice- 
in-itself, of eros and the ascent to the ideal Beauty); but it must 
be emphasised that, although Gregory undeniably employed Ploti- 
nian themes and expressions, as also to a less extent those of 
Philo, he did not by any means always understand them in a 
Plotinian or Philonic sense. On the contrary, he utilised expres¬ 
sions of Plotinus or Plato to expose and state Christian doctrines. 
For example, the ‘likeness to God’ is the work of grace, a develop¬ 
ment under the activity of God, with man’s free co-operation, of 
the image or eb«iv of God implanted in the soul at baptism. Again, 
justice-in-itself is not an abstract virtue nor even an idea in Nous', 
it is the Logos indwelling in the soul, the effect of this inhabitation 
being the participated virtue. This Logos, moreover, is not the 
Nous of Plotinus, nor is it the Logos of Philo: it is the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, and between God and creatures 
there is no intermediary procession of subordinate hypostases. 

Finally, it is noteworthy that St. Gregory of Nyssa was the first 
real founder of systematic mystical theology. Here again he 
utilised Plotinian and Philonic themes, but he employed them in 
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a Christian sense and within a Christocentric framework of thought. 
Naturally speaking man's mind is fitted to know sensible objects, 
and contemplating these objects the mind can come to know 
something of God and His attributes (symbolic theology, which 
is partly equivalent to natural theology in the modem sense). On 
the other hand, though man by nature has as his proper object of 
knowledge sensible things, these things are not fully real, they are 
mirage and illusion except as symbols or manifestations of imma¬ 
terial reality, that reality towards which man is spiritually drawn. 
The consequent tension in the soul leads to a state of ivcXTrurrla 
or ‘despair', which is the birth of mysticism, since the soul, drawn 
by God, leaves its natural object of knowledge, without, however, 
being able to see the God to whom it is drawn by love: it enters 
into the daikness, what the mediaeval treatise calls the Cloud of 
Unknowing. (To this stage corresponds the negative theology, 
which so influenced the Pseudo-Dionysius.) In the soul's advance 
there are, as it were, two movements, that of the indwelling of the 
Triune God and that of the soul's reaching out beyond itself, 
culminating in 'ecstasy'. Origen had interpreted the Philonic 
ecstasy intellectually, as any other form of 'ecstasy' was then 
suspect, owing to Montanist extravagances; but Gregory set 
ecstasy at the summit of the soul's endeavour, interpreting it first 
and foremost as ecstatic love. 

The 'darkness' which envelops God is due primarily to the utter 
transcendence of the divine essence, and Gregory drew the con¬ 
clusion that even in heaven the soul is always pressing forward, 
drawn by love, to penetrate further into God. A static condition 
would mean either satiety or death: spiritual life demands constant 
progress and the nature of the divine transcendence involves the 
same progress, since the human mind can never comprehend God. 
In a sense, then, the 'divine darkness' always persists, and it is 
true to say that Gregory gave to this knowledge in darkness a 
priority over intellectual knowledge, not because he despised the 
human intellect but because he realised the transcendence of 
God. 

St. Gregory's scheme of the soul's ascent certainly bears some 
resemblance to that of Plotinus; but at the same time it is 
thoroughly Christocentric. The advance of the soul is the work of 
the Divine Logos, Christ. Moreover, his ideal is not that of a 
solitary union with God, but rather of a realisation of the Pleroma 
of Christ: the advance of one soul brings grace and blessing to 


others and the indwelling of God in the individual affects the 
whole Body. His mysticism is also thoroughly sacramental in 
character: the ctxwv is restored by Baptism, union with God is 
fostered by the Eucharist. In fine, the writings of St. Gregory of 
Nyssa are the source from which not only the Pseudo-Dionysius 
and mystics down to St. John of the Cross drew, directly or 
indirectly, much of their inspiration; but they are also the 
fountain-head of those Christian philosophical systems which trace 
out the soul's advance through different stages of knowledge and 
love up to the mystical life and the Beatific Vision. If a purely 
spiritual writer like St. John of the Cross stands in the line that 
goes back to Gregory, so does the mystical philosopher St. 
Bona venture. 

7. Of the Latin Fathers the greatest, without a shadow of 
doubt, is St. Augustine of Hippo; but, because of the importance 
of his thought for the Middle Ages, I shall consider his philosophy 
separately and rather more at length. In this section it is sufficient 
to mention very briefly St. Ambrose (about 333 to 397), Bishop 
of Milan. 

St. Ambrose shared the typically Roman attitude towards 
philosophy, i.e. an interest in practical and ethical matters, coupled 
with little facility or taste for metaphysical speculation. In his 
dogmatic and Scriptural work he depended mainly on the Greek 
Fathers; but in ethics he was influenced by Cicero, and in his De 
officiis ministrorum, composed about 391 and addressed to the 
clergy of Milan, he provided a Christian counterpart to the De 
officiis of the great Roman orator. In his book the Saint follows 
Cicero closely in his divisions and treatment of the virtues, but 
the whole treatment is naturally infused with the Christian ethos, 
and the Stoic ideal of happiness, found in the possession of virtue, 
is complemented by the final ideal of eternal happiness in God. It 
is not that St. Ambrose makes any particularly new contributions 
to Christiati ethic: the importance of his work lies rather in its 
influence on succeeding thought, in the use made of it by later 
writers on ethics. 

8. The Greek Fathers, as has been seen, were mainly influenced 
by the Platonic tradition; but one of the factors which helped to 
prepare the way for the favourable reception eventually accorded 
to Aristotelianism in the Latin West was the \tfork of the last of 
the Greek Fathers, St. John Damascene. 

St. John Damascene, who died probably at the end of the year 
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a.d. 749, was not only a resolute opponent of the ‘Iconoclasts’ but 
also a great systematiser in the field of theology, so that he can 
be looked on as the Scholastic of the Orient. He explicitly says 
that he does not intend to give new and personal opinions, but to 
preserve and hand on the thoughts of holy and learned men, so 
that it would be useless to seek in his writings for novelty of 
content; yet in his systematic and ordered presentation of the ideas 
of his predecessors a certain originality may be ascribed to him. 
His chief work is the Fount of Wisdom, in the first part of which he 
gives a sketch of the Aristotelian logic and ontology, though he 
draws on other writers besides Aristotle, e.g. Porphyry. In this 
first part, the Dialectica, he makes clear his opinion that philosophy 
and profane science are the instruments or handmaids of theology, 
adopting the view of Clement of Alexandria and the two Gregories, 
a view which goes back to Philo the Alexandrian Jew and was often 
repeated in the Middle Ages. 1 In the second part of his great work 
he gives a history of heresies, using material supplied by former 
writers, and in the third part, the De Fide Orthodoxa, he gives, in 
four books, an orderly treatment of orthodox Patristic theology. 
This third part was translated into Latin by Burgundius of Pisa in 
1151 and was used by, among others, Peter Lombard, St. Albert 
the Great and St. Thomas Aquinas. In the East, St. John Damas¬ 
cene enjoys almost as much esteem as St. Thomas Aquinas in 
the West. 

9. From even the brief survey given above it is evident that one 
would look in vain for a systematic philosophical synthesis in the 
works of any of the Greek Fathers or indeed in any of the Latin 
Fathers save Augustine. The Greek Fathers, making no very clear 
distinction between the provinces of philosophy and theology, 
regarded Christianity as the one true wisdom or ‘philosophy’. 
Hellenic philosophy they tended to regard as a propaedeutic to 
Christianity, so that their main interest in treating of it was to 
point out the anticipation of Christian truth which they saw 
therein contained and the aberrations from truth which were also 
clear to them. The former they frequently attributed to borrowing 
from the Old Testament, the latter to the weakness of human 
speculation and to the perverse desire of originality, the vainglory, 
of the philosophers themselves. When they adopted ideas from 
Hellenic philosophy they generally accepted them because they 
thought that they would help in the exposition and presentation 

1 P.C., 94, 532 AB. 
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of the Christian wisdom, not in order to incorporate them in a 
philosophic system in the strict sense. 

Nevertheless, there are, as we have seen, philosophic elements in 
the writings of the Fathers. For instance, they make use of rational 
arguments for God’s existence, particularly the argument from 
order and design; they speculate about the origin and nature of the 
soul; St. Gregory of Nyssa even had some ideas which fall under the 
heading of philosophy of nature or cosmology. Still, since their 
arguments, the arguments for God’s existence, for example, are 
not really worked out in any developed, systematic and strict 
manner, it may appear out of place to have considered them at all. 
I think, however, that this would be a mistake, as even a brief 
treatment of Patristic thought is sufficient to bring out one point 
which may tend to be forgotten by those who know little of 
Christian philosophic thought. Owing to the fact that St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who has in recent times been accorded a peculiar status 
among Catholic philosophers, adopted a great deal of the Aristo¬ 
telian system, and owing to the fact that early thinkers of the 
'modern era’, e.g. Descartes and Francis Bacon, fulminate against 
Scholastic Aristotelianism, it is sometimes taken for granted that 
Christian philosophy, or at least Catholic philosophy, means 
Aristotelianism and nothing else. Yet, leaving out of account for 
the present later centuries, a survey of Patristic thought is suffi¬ 
cient to show that Plato, and not Aristotle, was the Greek thinker 
who won the greatest esteem from the Fathers of the Church. This 
may have been due in great part to the fact that neo-Platonism was 
the dominant and vigorous contemporary philosophy and to the 
fact that the Fathers not only saw Plato more or less in the light 
of neo-Platonic interpretation and development but also knew 
comparatively little about Aristotle, in most cases at least; but it 
also remains true that, whatever may have been the cause or 
causes, the Fathers tended to see in Plato a forerunner of Chris¬ 
tianity and that the philosophic elements they adopted were 
adopted, for'the most part, from the Platonic tradition. If one 
adds to this the further consideration that Patristic thought, 
especially that of Augustine, profoundly influenced, not only the 
early Middle Ages, not only such eminent thinkers as St. Anselm 
and St. Bonaventure, but even St. Thomas Aquinas himself, it 
will be seen that, from the historical viewpoint at least, some 
knowledge of Patristic thought is both desirable and valuable. 
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CHAPTER III 
ST. AUGUSTINE—I 

Life and writings — St. Augustine and Philosophy. 

x. In Latin Christendom the name of Augustine stands out as 
that of the greatest of the Fathers both from a literary and from 
a theological standpoint, a name that dominated Western thought 
until the thirteenth century and which can never lose its lustre, 
notwithstanding the Aristotelianism of St. Thomas Aquinas and 
his School, especially as this Aristotelianism was very far from 
disregarding and still further from belittling the great African 
Doctor. Indeed, in order to understand the currents of thought in 
the Middle Ages, a knowledge of Augustinianism is essential. In 
the present work the thought of Augustine cannot be treated with 
the fullness which it merits, but treated it must be, even if 
summarily. 

Bom at Tagaste in the Province of Numidia on November 13th, 
a.d. 354, Augustine came of a pagan father, Patricius, and a 
Christian mother, St. Monica. His mother brought up her child 
as a Christian, but Augustine's baptism was deferred, in accordance 
with a common, if undesirable, custom of the time. 1 The child 
learnt the rudiments of Latin and arithmetic from a schoolmaster 
of Tagaste, but play, at which he wished always to be the winner, 
was more attractive to him than study, and Greek, which he began 
after a time, he hated, though he was attracted by the Homeric 
poems considered as a story. That Augustine knew practically no 
Greek is untrue; but he never learned to read the language with 
ease. 

In about a.d. 365 Augustine went to the town of Madaura, 
where he laid the foundation of his knowledge of Latin literature 
and grammar. Madaura was still largely a pagan place, and the 
effect of the general atmosphere and of his study of the Latin 
classics was evidently to detach the boy from the faith of his 
mother, a detachment which his year of idleness at Tagaste (369- 
70) did nothing to mitigate. In 370, the year in which his father 
died after having become a Catholic, Augustine began the study of 
rhetoric at Carthage, the largest city he had yet seen. The 

1 Conf., I, II, 17. 
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licentious ways of the great port and centre of government, the 
sight of the obscene rites connected with cults imported from the 
East, combined with the fact that Augustine, the southerner, was 
already a man, with passions alive and vehement, led to his 
practical break with the moral ideals of Christianity and before 
long he took a mistress, with whom he lived for over ten years 
and by whom he had a son in his second year at Carthage. In 
spite, however, of his irregular life Augustine was a very successful 
student of rhetoric and by no means neglected his studies. 

It was soon after reading the Hortensius of Cicero, which turned 
the youth's mind to the search for truth, that Augustine accepted 
the teaching of the Manichaeans, 1 which seemed to offer him a 
rational presentation of truth, in distinction from the barbaric 
ideas and illogical doctrines of Christianity. Thus Christians main¬ 
tained that God created the whole world and that God is good: 
how, then, could they explain the existence of evil and suffering? 
The Manichaeans, however, maintained a dualistic theory, accord¬ 
ing to which there are two ultimate principles, a good principle, 
that of light, God or Ormuzd, and an evil principle, that of dark¬ 
ness, Ahriman. These principles are both eternal and their strife 
is eternal, a strife reflected in the world which is the production of 
the two principles in mutual conflict. In man the soul, composed 
of light, is the work of the good principle, while the body, composed 
of grosser matter, is the work of the evil principle. This system 
commended itself in Augustine's eyes because it seemed to explain 
the problem of evil and because of its fundamental materialism, 
for he could not yet conceive how there could be an immaterial 
reality, imperceptible to the senses. Conscious of his own passions 
and sensual desires, he felt that he could now attribute them to an 
evil cause outside himself. Moreover, although the Manichaeans 
condemned sexual intercourse and the eating of flesh-meat and 
prescribed ascetic practices such as fasting, these practices obliged 
only the elect, not the ‘hearers’, to which level Augustine belonged. 

Augustine, now detached from Christianity both morally and 
intellectually, returned to Tagaste in 374 and there taught grammar 
and Latin literature for a year, after which he opened a school oi 
rhetoric at Carthage in the autumn of 374. He lived with his 
mistress and their child, Adeodatus, and it was during this period 
that he won a prize for poetry (a dramatic piece, not now extant) 

1 Manichaeanism, founded by Manes or Mani in the third century, originated in 
Persia and was a mixture of Persian and Christian elements. 
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and published his first prose work, Depulchro et apto. The sojourn 
at Carthage lasted until 383 and it was shortly before Augustine’s 
departure for Rome that an event of some importance occurred. 
Augustine had been troubled by difficulties and problems which 
the Manichaeans could not answer; for example, the problem of the 
source of certitude in human thought, the reason why the two 
principles were in eternal conflict, etc. It happened that a noted 
Manichaean bishop, Faustus by name, came to Carthage, and 
Augustine resolved to seek from him a satisfactory solution of his 
difficulties; but, though he found Faustus agreeable and friendly, 
he did not find in his words the intellectual satisfaction which he 
sought. It was, therefore, with his faith in Manichaeism already 
somewhat shaken that he set out for Rome. He made the journey 
partly because the students at Carthage were ill-mannered and 
difficult to control, whereas he had heard good reports of the 
students’ behaviour at Rome, partly because he hoped for greater 
success in his career in the imperial metropolis. Arrived at Rome, 
Augustine opened a school in rhetoric, but, though the students 
were well behaved in class, they had the inconvenient habit of 
changing their school just before the payment of fees was due. He 
accordingly sought for and obtained a position at Milan as muni¬ 
cipal professor of rhetoric in 384; but he did not leave Rome 
without having lost most of his belief in Manichaeanism and having 
been consequently attracted towards Academic scepticism, though 
he retained a nominal adherence to Manichaeanism and still accepted 
some of the Manichaean positions, for example their materialism. 

At Milan, Augustine came to think a little better of Christianity 
owing to the sermons on the Scriptures delivered by St. Ambrose, 
Bishop of Milan; but though he was ready to become a catechu¬ 
men again, he was not yet convinced of the truth of Christianity. 
Moreover, his passions were still too strong for him. His mother 
wished him to marry a certain girl, hoping that marriage would 
help to reform his life; but, being unable to wait the necessary 
time for the girl in question, he took another mistress in place of 
the mother of Adeodatus, from whom he had parted in sorrow in 
view of the proposed marriage. At this time Augustine read 
certain 'Platonic treatises in the Latin translation of Victorinus, 
these treatises being most probably the Enneads of Plotinus. The 
effect of neo-Platonism was to free him from the shackles of 
materialism and to facilitate his acceptance of the idea of imma¬ 
terial reality. In addition, the Plotinian conception of evil as 
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privation rather than as something positive showed him how the 
problem of evil could be met without having to have recourse to 
the dualism of the Manichaeans. In other words, the function of 
neo-Platonism at this period was to render it possible for Augustine 
to see the reasonableness of Christianity, and he began to read the 
New Testament again, particularly the writings of St. Paul. If 
neo-Platonism suggested to him the idea of the contemplation of 
spiritual things, of wisdom in the intellectual sense, the New 
Testament showed him that it was also necessary to lead a life in 
accordance with wisdom. 

These impressions were confirmed by his meeting with two men, 
Simplicianus and Pontitianus. The former, an old priest, gave 
Augustine an account of the conversion of Victorinus, the neo- 
Platonist, to Christianity, with the result that the young man 
'burned with the desire to do likewise’, 1 while the latter spoke of 
the life of St. Anthony of Egypt, which made Augustine disgusted 
with his own moral state. 2 There followed that intense moral 
struggle, which culminated in the famous scene enacted in the 
garden of his house, when Augustine hearing a child’s voice over 
a wall crying repeatedly the refrain Tolle lege! Tolle lege! opened 
the New Testament at random and lighted on the words of St. Paul 
in the Epistle to the Romans, 8 which sealed his moral conversion. 4 
It is perfectly clear that the conversion which then took place was 
a moral conversion, a conversion of will, a conversion which 
followed the intellectual conversion. His reading of neo-Platonic 
works was an instrument in the intellectual conversion of Augustine, 
while his moral conversion, from the human viewpoint, was pre¬ 
pared by the sermons of Ambrose and the words of Simplicianus 
and Pontitianus, and confirmed and sealed by the New Testament. 
The agony of his second or moral conversion was intensified by the 
fact that he already knew what he ought to do, though on the 
other hand he felt himself without the power to accomplish it: to 
the words of St. Paul, however, which he read in the garden, he 
gave, under the impulse of grace, a Teal assent’ and his life was 
changed. This conversion occurred in the summer of 386. 

A lung ailment from which he was suffering gave Augustine the 
excuse he wanted to retire from his professorship and at Cassicia- 
cum, through reading and reflection and discussions with friends, 
he endeavoured to obtain a better understanding of the Christian 
religion, using as an instrument concepts and themes taken from 

1 Crmf,, 8, 5. 10. 1 Ibid.. 8 t 7, 16. ■ Rom., 13, 13-14. 4 Conf. 8, 8-12. 
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neo-Platonic philosophy, his idea of Christianity being still very 
incomplete and tinctured, more than it was to be later, by neo¬ 
platonism. From this period of retirement date his works Contra 
Academicos , De Beata Vita and De Or dine. Returning to Milan 
Augustine wrote the De Immortalitate Animae (the Soliloquia were 
also written about this time) and began the De Musica. On Holy 
Saturday of 387 Augustine was baptised by St. Ambrose, soon 
after which event he set out to return to Africa. His mother, who 
had come over to Italy, died at Ostia, while they were waiting for 
a boat. (It was at Ostia that there occurred the celebrated scene 
described in the Confessions A) Augustine delayed his return to 
Africa and while residing at Rome wrote the De libero arbitrio , 
the De Quantitate Animae and the De moribus ecchsiae Catholicae 
et de moribus Manichaeorum . In the autumn of 388 he set sail 
for Africa. 

Back at Tagaste, Augustine established a small monastic com¬ 
munity. From this period (388-91) date his De Genesi contra 
Manichaeos , De Magistro and De Vera Religione , while he com¬ 
pleted the De Musica. It is probable that he also polished up or 
completed the De moribus , mentioned above. At Cassiciacum 
Augustine had resolved never to marry, but he did not apparently 
intend to seek ordination, for it was contrary to his own wishes 
that the Bishop of Hippo ordained him priest in 391, when he was 
on a visit to that seaport town, about a hundred and fifty miles due 
west of Carthage. The bishop desired Augustine's help, and the 
latter settled down at Hippo and established a monastery. Engaged 
in controversy with the Manichaeans he composed the De uiilitaie 
credendi , the De duabus animabus, the Disputatio contra Fortuna - 
turn, the De Fide et Symbolo , a lecture on the Creed delivered 
before a synod of African bishops, and, against the Donatists, the 
Psalmus contra partem Donati . He started a literal commentary on 
Genesis , but, as its name implies {De Genesi ad litteram liber imper - 
fectus), left it unfinished. The De diver sis quaestionibus (389-96), 
the Contra Adimantum Manichaeum . De sermone Domini in monte , 
the De Mendacio and De Continentia , as well as various Commen¬ 
taries (on Romans and Galatians) also date from the early period 
of Augustine's priestly life. 

In the year 395-6 Augustine was consecrated auxiliary Bishop 
of Hippo, setting up another monastic establishment within his 
residence very shortly after his consecration. When Valerius, 

1 9, io, 23-6, 
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Bishop of Hippo, died in 396, within a year of Augustine's conse¬ 
cration, he became ruling Bishop of Hippo in Valerius's place, and 
remained in that post until his death. This meant that he had to 
face the task of governing a diocese in which the Donatist schism 
was well entrenched instead of being able to devote himself to a 
life of quiet prayer and study. However, whatever his personal 
inclinations, Augustine threw himself into the anti-Donatist 
struggle with ardour, preaching, disputing, publishing anti-Dona¬ 
tist controversy. Nevertheless, in spite of this activity, he found 
time for composing such works as the De diversis quaestionibus ad 
Simplicianum (397), part of the De Doctrina Christiana (the fourth 
book being added in 426), part of the Confessions (the whole work 
being published by 400), and the Annotationes in Job . Augustine 
also exchanged controversial letters with the great scholar St. 
Jerome, on Scriptural matters. 

In the year 400 St. Augustine started on one of his greatest 
treatises, the fifteen books De Trinitate , which were completed in 
417, and in 401 began the twelve books of the De Genesi ad 
litteram, completed in 415, In the same year (400) appeared the 
De catechizandis rudibus, the De Consensu Evangelistarum , the De 
Opera Monachorum , the Contra Faustum Manichaeum (thirty- 
three books), the first book of the Contra litteras Petiliani (Donatist 
Bishop of Cirta), the second book dating from 401-2 and the third 
from 402-3. These were followed by other anti-Donatist works, 
such as the Contra Cresconium grammaticum partis Donati (402), 
though various publications have not been preserved, and several 
writings against the Manichaeans. In addition to this controversial 
activity Augustine was constantly preaching and writing letters: 
thus the letter to Dioscorus, 1 in which, in answer to certain 
questions about Cicero, Augustine develops his views on pagan 
philosophy, still showing a strong predilection for neo-Platonism, 
dates from 410. 

Imperial edicts were issued in the course of time against the 
Donatists, and about the year 411, after the conference that then 
took place, Augustine was able to turn his attention to another 
set of opponents, the Pelagians. Pelagius, who exaggerated the 
role of human volition in man's salvation and minimised that of 
grace, denying original sin, visited Carthage in 410 accompanied 
by Coelestius. In 411, after Pelagius had left for the East, 
Coelestius was excommunicated by a Council at Carthage. Pelagius 

1 Epist., 118. 
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had tried to use texts from Augustine's De libero arbitrio in support 
of his own heresy, but the bishop made his position quite clear in 
his De peccatorum mentis et remissione, et de baptismo parvulorum, 
ad Marcellinum , following it up in the same year (412) by the De 
spiritu et littera, and later by the De fide et operibus (413), the 
De natura et gratia contra Pelagium (415) and the De per/ectione 
iustitiae hominis (415). However, not content with his anti- 
Pelagian polemic, Augustine began, in 413, the twenty-two books 
of the De Civitate Dei (completed in 426), one of his greatest and 
most famous works, written against the background of the bar¬ 
barian invasion of the Empire, and prepared many of his Enarra - 
tiones in Psalmos . In addition he published (415) the Ad Orosium, 
contra Priscillianistas et Origenistas, a book against the heresy 
started by the Spanish bishop, Priscillian, and in the course of 
further anti-Pelagian polemic the De Gestis Pelagii (417) and the 
De Gratia Christi et peccato originali (418). As if all this were not 
enough, Augustine finished the De Trinitate, and wrote his In 
Joannis Evangelium (416-17) and In Epistolas Joannis ad Parihos 
(416), not to speak of numerous letters and sermons. 

In 418 Pelagianism was condemned, first by a Council of African 
bishops, then by the Emperor Honorius, and finally by Pope 
Zosimus, but the controversy was not yet over, and when Augustine 
was accused by Julian, heretical Bishop of Eclanum, of having 
invented the concept of original sin, the Saint replied in the work 
De nuptiis et concupiscentia (419-20), while in 420 he addressed 
two books, Contra duas epistolas Pelagianorum ad Bonifatium 
Papam, to the Pope, and followed them up by his Contra Iulianum 
haeresis Pelagianae defensorem (six books) in 421. The De anima 
et eius origine (419), the Contra mendacium ad Consentium (420), 
the Contra adversarium Legis et Prophetarum (420), the Enchiridion 
ad Laurentium, De fide, spe, caritate (421), the De cura pro mortuis 
gerenda, ad Paulinum Nolanum (420-1), also date from this period. 

In 426 Augustine, feeling that he would not live very much 
longer, provided for the future of his diocese by nominating his 
successor, the priest Eraclius, the nomination being acclaimed by 
the people; but the Saint’s literary activity wa$ by no means over, 
and in 426-7 he published the De gratia et libero arbitrio ad 
Valentinum , the De correptione et gratia and the two books of 
Retradiones, which contain a critical survey of his works and are 
of great value for establishing their chronology. All this time the 
situation of the Empire was going from bad to worse, and in 429 
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Genseric led the Vandals from Spain into Africa; but Augustine 
continued writing. In 427 he published the Speculum de Scriptura 
Sacra, a selection of texts from the Bible, and in 428 his De 
haeresibus ad Quodvultdeum , followed by the De praedestinaiione 
sanctorum ad Prosperum and the De dono perseverantiae ad Pros- 
perum in 428-9. In addition, Augustine began the Opus imperfec- 
turn contra Julianum in 429, a refutation of an anti-Augustinian 
treatise by the Pelagian Julian which had been written some time 
previously but had come into the Saint's hands only in 428; but 
he did not live to finish the work (hence its name). Augustine also 
came into contact with Arianism, and in 428 appeared his Collatio 
cum Maximino Arianorum episcopo and his Contra Maximinum 
haereticum. 

In the late spring or early summer of 430 the Vandals laid siege 
to Hippo, and it was during the siege that Augustine died on 
August 28th, 430, as he was reciting the Penitential Psalms. 
Possidius remarks that he left no will, since, as one of God's 
paupers, he had nothing to leave. The Vandals subsequently burnt 
the city, though the cathedral and the library of Augustine were 
left intact. Possidius wrote the Life of Augustine, which is to be 
found in the Latin Patrology. Those who read what he (Augustine) 
has written on divine things can profit much; but I think that they 
would profit more were they able to hear and see him preaching in 
the church, and especially those who were privileged to enjoy 
intimate conversation with him.' 1 

2. It may perhaps seem strange that I have spoken of St. 
Augustine's theological controversies and listed a large number of 
theological treatises; but a sketch of his life and activity will 
suffice to make it plain that, with a few exceptions, Augustine 
did not compose purely philosophical works in our sense. In a 
book like this, one does not, of course, intend to treat of Augustine’s 
purely theological doctrine, but, in order to elicit his philosophical 
teaching one has to have frequent recourse to what are primarily 
theological treatises. Thus, in order to obtain light on Augustine's 
theory of knowledge, it is necessary to consult the relevant texts of 
the De Trinitate, while the De Genesi ad litter am expounds the 
theory of rationes seminales and the Confessions contain a treat 
ment of time. This mingling of theological and philosophical 
themes may appear odd and unmethodical to us to-day, used as 
we are to a clear distinction between the provinces of dogmatic 

1 Vita S. Aug., 31. 
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theology and philosophy; but one must remember that Augustine, 
in common with other Fathers and early Christian writers, made 
no such clear distinction. It is not that Augustine failed to recog¬ 
nise, still less that he denied, the intellect's power of attaining 
truth without revelation; it is rather that he regarded the Christian 
wisdom as one whole, that he tried to penetrate by his understand¬ 
ing the Christian faith and to see the world and human life in the 
light of the Christian wisdom. He knew quite well that rational 
arguments can be adduced for God's existence, for example, but it 
was not so much the mere intellectual assent to God’s existence 
that interested him as the real assent, the positive adhesion of the 
will to God, and he knew that in the concrete such an adhesion to 
God requires divine grace. In short, Augustine did not play two 
parts, the part of the theologian and the part of the philosopher 
who considers the 'natural man’; he thought rather of man as he 
is in the concrete, fallen and redeemed mankind, man who is able 
indeed to attain truth but who is constantly solicited by God's 
grace and who requires grace in order to appropriate the truth that 
saves. If there was question of convincing someone that God 
exists, Augustine would see the proof as a stage or as an instru¬ 
ment in the total process of the man's conversion and salvation: 
he would recognise the proof as in itself rational, but he would be 
acutely conscious, not only of the moral preparation necessary to 
give a real and living assent to the proof, but also of the fact that, 
according to God's intention for man in the concrete, recognition 
of God's existence is not enough, but should lead on, under the 
impulse of grace, to supernatural faith in God's revelation and to 
a life in accordance with Christ's teaching. Reason has its part to 
play in bringing a man to faith, and, once a man has the faith, 
reason has its part to play in penetrating the data of faith; but it 
is the total relation of the soul to God which primarily interests 
Augustine. Reason, as we have seen, had its part to play in the 
intellectual stage of his own conversion and reason had its part to 
play after his conversion: generalising his own experience, then, he 
would consider the fullness of wisdom to consist in a penetration 
of what is believed, though in the approach to wisdom reason 
helps to prepare a man for faith, ‘The medicine for the soul, which 
is effected by the divine providence and ineffable beneficence, is 
perfectly beautiful in degree and distinction. For it is divided 
between Authority and Reason. Authority demands of us faith, 
and prepares man for reason. Reason leads to perception and 
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cognition, although authority also does not leave reason wholly 
out of sight, when the question of who may be believed is being 
considered.’ 1 

This attitude was characteristic of the Augustinian tradition. 
St. Anselm’s aim is expressed in his words Credo ut intelligam, 
while St. Bonaventure, in the thirteenth century, explicitly 
rejected the sharp delimitation of the spheres of theology and 
philosophy. The Thomist distinction between the sciences of 
dogmatic theology and philosophy, with the accompanying dis¬ 
tinction of the modes of procedure to be employed in the two 
sciences, no doubt evolved inevitably out of the earlier attitude, 
though, quite apart from that consideration, it obviously enjoys 
this very great advantage that it corresponds to an actual and 
real distinction between revelation and the data of the 'unaided' 
reason, between the supernatural and natural spheres. It is at 
once a safeguard of the doctrine of the supernatural and also of 
the powers of man in the natural order. Yet the Augustinian 
attitude on the other hand enjoys this advantage, that it contem¬ 
plates always man as he is, man in the concrete, for de facto man 
has only one final end, a supernatural end, and, as far as actual 
existence is concerned, there is but man fallen and redeemed: there 
never has been, is not, and never will be a purely 'natural man' 
without a supernatural vocation and end. If Thomism, without 
of course neglecting the fact that man in the concrete has but a 
supernatural end, places emphasis on the distinction between the 
supernatural and the natural, between faith and reason, Augus- 
tinianism, without in the least neglecting the gratuitous character 
of supernatural faith and grace, always envisages man in the 
concrete and is primarily interested in his actual relation to God. 

This being so, it is only natural that we should have to unravel 
Augustine's 'purely philosophical' ideas from the total fabric of his 
thought. To do this is, of course, to survey Augustinianism more 
or less from a Thomist viewpoint, but that does not mean that it 
is an illegitimate approach: it means that one is asking what ideas 
of Augustine are philosophical in the academic understanding of 
the term. It does indeed mean tearing his ideas from their full 
context, but in a history of philosophy, which presupposes a 
certain idea of what philosophy is, one can do nothing else. It 
must, however, be admitted that a concentration of this sort on 
Augustine’s philosophical ideas, using the word in the Thomist 

1 De vera relig., 24, 45. 
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sense, tends to give a rather poor idea of the Saint's intellectual 
achievement, at least to one who is trained in the academic and 
objective atmosphere of Thomism, since he never elaborated a 
philosophical system as such, nor did he develop, define and 
substantiate his philosophical ideas in the manner to which a 
Thomist is accustomed. The result is that it is not infrequently 
difficult to say precisely what Augustine meant by this or that 
idea or statement, how precisely he understood it: there is often 
an aura of vagueness, allusion, lack of definition about his ideas 
which leaves one dissatisfied, perplexed and curious. The rigid 
type of Thomist would, I suppose, maintain that Augustine's 
philosophy contains nothing of value which was not much better 
said by St. Thomas, more clearly delineated and defined; but the 
fact remains that the Augustinian tradition is not dead even 
to-day, and it may be that the very incompleteness and lack of 
systematisation in Augustine's thought, its very 'suggestiveness', 
is a positive help towards the longevity of his tradition, for the 
'Augustinian' is not faced by a complete system to be accepted, 
rejected or mutilated: he is faced by an approach, an inspiration, 
certain basic ideas which are capable of considerable development, 
so that he can remain perfectly faithful to the Augustinian spirit 
even though he departs from what the historic Augustine actually 
said. 


CHAPTER IV 


ST. AUGUSTINE—II: KNOWLEDGE 

Knowledge with a view to beatitude—Against scepticism — 
Experiential knowledge—Nature of sensation—Divine ideas 
—Illumination and Abstraction. 

1. To start with the ‘epistemology’ of St. Augustine is perhaps to 
give the impression that Augustine was concerned with elaborating 
a theory of knowledge for its own sake or as a methodological 
propaedeutic to metaphysics. This would be a wrong impression, 
however, since Augustine never sat down, as it were, to develop 
a theory of knowledge and then, on the basis of a realist theory of 
knowledge, to construct a systematic metaphysic. If Spinoza, 
according to his own words, 1 aimed at developing the philosophy 
of God or Substance because it is only contemplation of an infinite 
and eternal Object which can fully satisfy mind and heart and 
bring happiness to the soul, far more could an analogous statement 
be made of Augustine, who emphasised the fact that knowledge of 
the truth is to be sought, not for purely academic purposes, but as 
bringing true happiness, true beatitude. Man feels his insufficiency, 
he reaches out to an object greater than himself, an object which 
can bring peace and happiness, and knowledge of that object is an 
essential condition of its attainment; but he sees knowledge in 
function of an end, beatitude. Only the wise man can be happy 
and wisdom postulates knowledge of the truth; but there is no 
question in Augustine's thought of speculation as an end in itself. 
When the young man Licentius, in the Contra Academicos, main¬ 
tains that wisdom consists in seeking for the truth and declares, 
like Lessing, that happiness is to be found rather in the pursuit of 
truth than in the actual attainment and possession of truth, 
Augustine retorts that it is absurd to predicate wisdom of a man 
who has no knowledge of truth. In the De Beata Vita 2 he says 
that no one is happy who does not possess what he strives to 
possess, so that the man who is seeking for truth but has not yet 
found it, cannot be said to be truly happy. Augustine himself 
sought for truth because he felt a need for it, and looking back on 
his development in the light of attainment, he interpreted this as 

1 De InUllectvs Ermndatione. 1 2, 10 and 14; 4, 27 Q. 
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a search for Christ and Christian wisdom, as the attraction of the 
divine beauty, and this experience he universalised. This univer- 
salisation of his own experience, however, does not mean that his 
ideas were purely subjective: his psychological introspection 
enabled him to lay bare the dynamism of the human soul. 

Yet to say that Augustine was not an 'intellectualist' in an 
academic sense and that his philosophy is eudaemonistic is not to 
say that he was not acutely conscious of the problem of certitude. 
It would, however, be a mistake to think that Augustine was 
preoccupied with the question, ‘Can we attain certainty? 1 As we 
shall see shortly, he did answer this question, but the question 
that occupied his attention in the mature period of his thought 
was rather this, 'How is it that we can attain certainty? 1 That we 
do attain certainty being assumed as a datum, the problem 
remains: 'How does the finite, changing human mind attain certain 
knowledge of eternal truths, truths which rule and govern the 
mind and so transcend it?' After the breakdown of his faith in 
Manichaeism, Augustine was tempted to relapse into Academic 
scepticism: his victory over this temptation he expressed in the 
Contra Academicos, where he shows that we indubitably do attain 
certainty of some facts at least. This granted, his reading of 
‘Platonic works’ suggested to him the problem, how it is that we 
are able not only to know with certainty eternal and necessary 
truths, but also to know them as eternal and necessary truths. 
Plato explained this fact by the theory of reminiscence; how was 
Augustine to explain it? The discussion of the problem no doubt 
interested him in itself, for its own sake; but he also saw in what 
he considered to be the right answer a clear proof of God’s exis¬ 
tence and operation. The knowledge of eternal truth should thus 
bring the soul, by reflection on that knowledge, to knowledge of 
God Himself and God's activity. 

2, As I have already said, in the Contra Academicos Augustine 
is primarily concerned to show that wisdom pertains to happiness, 
and knowledge of truth to wisdom; but he also makes it clear that 
even the Sceptics are certain of some truths, for example, that of 
two disjunctive propositions one is true and the other false. ‘I am 
certain that there is either one world or more than one world, and, 
if more than one, then that there is either a finite or an infinite 
number of worlds.’ Similarly I know that the world either has no 
beginning or end or has a beginning but no end or had no beginning 
but will have an end or has both a beginning and an end. In other 
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words, I am at least certain of the principle of contradiction. 1 
Again, even if I am sometimes deceived in thinking that appear¬ 
ance and reality always correspond, I am at least certain of my 
subjective impression. 'I have no complaint to make of the senses, 
for it is unjust to demand of them more than they can give: 
whatever the eyes can see they see truly. Then is that true which 
they see in the case of the oar in the water? Quite true. For, 
granted the cause why it appears in that way (i.e. bent), if the oar, 
when plunged into the water, appeared straight, I should rather 
accuse my eyes of playing me false. For they would not see what, 
granted the circumstances, they ought to see. . . . But I am 
deceived, if I give my assent, someone will say. Then don’t give 
assent to more than the fact of appearance, and you won’t be 
deceived. For I do not see how the sceptic can refute the man 
who says, “I know that this object seems white to me, I know 
that this sound gives me pleasure, I know this smell is pleasant to 
me, I know that this tastes sweet to me, I know that this 
feels cold to my touch." ’ a St. Augustine refers in the above 
passage to the Epicureans and it is clear that what he means is 
that the senses as such never lie or deceive us, even if we may 
deceive ourselves in judging that things exist objectively in the 
same way that they appear. The mere appearance of the bent oar 
is not deception, for there would be something wrong with my 
eyes were it to appear straight. If I go on to judge that the oar is 
really bent in itself, I am wrong, but as long as I simply say, ‘It 
appears to me bent’, I am speaking the truth and I know that I am 
speaking the truth. Similarly, if I come out of a hot room and 
put my hand in tepid water, it may seem to me cold, but as long 
as I merely say, ‘This water seems cold to me', I am saying some¬ 
thing the truth of which I am certain of, and no sceptic can 
refute me. 

Again, everyone who doubts knows that he is doubting, so that 
he is certain of this truth at least, namely the fact that he doubts. 
Thus every one who doubts whether there is such a thing as truth, 
knows at least one truth, so that his very capacity to doubt should 
convince him that there is such a thing as truth. 3 We are certain, 
too, of mathematical truths. When anyone says that seven and 
three make ten, he does not say that they ought to make ten, but 
knows that they do make ten. 4 

1 C. Acad., 3, 10, 23. s Ibid,, 3, 11, 26. 

3 De vfita relig., 39, 73. 4 Da lib. arbii., 12, 34. 
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3. But what of real existences? Are we certain of the existence 
of any real object or are we confined to certain knowledge of 
abstract principles and mathematical truths? Augustine answers 
that a man is at least certain of his existence. Even supposing 
that he doubts of the existence of other created objects or of God, 
the very fact of his doubt shows that he exists, for he could not 
doubt, did he not exist. Nor is it of any use to suggest that one 
might be deceived into thinking that one exists, for 'if you did not 
exist, you could not be deceived in anything.’ 1 In this way St. 
Augustine anticipates Descartes: Si fallor, sum. 

With existence Augustine couples life and understanding. In 
the De liber0 arbitrio 2 he points out that it is clear to a man that 
he exists, and that this fact would not and could not be clear, 
unless he were alive. Moreover, it is clear to him that he under¬ 
stands both the fact of his existence and the fact that he is living. 
Accordingly he is certain of three things, that he exists, that he 
lives and that he understands. Similarly, in the De Trinitate , 3 he 
observes that it is useless for the sceptic to insinuate that the man 
is asleep and sees these things in his dreams, for the man is 
affirming not that he is awake but that he lives: ‘whether he be 
asleep or awake he fives.’ Even if he were mad, he would still be 
alive. Again, a man is certainly conscious of what he wills. If 
someone says that he wills to be happy, it is mere impudence to 
suggest to him that he is deceived. Sceptical philosophers may 
babble about the bodily senses and the way in which they deceive 
us, but they cannot invalidate that certain knowledge which the 
mind has by itself, without the intervention of the sense. 4 ’We 
exist and we know that we exist and we love that fact and our 
knowledge of it; in these three things which I have enumerated 
no fear of deception disturbs us; for we do not attain them by any 
bodily sense, as we do external objects.’ 6 

Augustine thus claims certainty for what we know by inner 
experience, by self-consciousness: what does he think of our know¬ 
ledge of external objects, the things we know by the senses? Have 
we certainty in their regard? That we can deceive ourselves in 
our judgements concerning the objects of the senses Augustine 
was well aware, and some of his remarks show that he was con¬ 
scious of the relativity of sense-impressions, in the sense that a 
judgement as to hot or cold, for example, depends to a certain 
extent on the condition of the sense-organs: moreover, he did not 

1 De lib. arbit., 2, 3, 7. *2,3,7. *15,12,21. 4 Ibid. * De Civil. Dei, 11,26. 


consider that the objects apprehensible by the senses constitute 
the proper object of the human intellect. Being chiefly interested 
in the soul’s orientation to God, corporeal objects appeared to him 
as a starting-point in the mind’s ascent to God, though even in this 
respect the soul itself is a more adequate starting-point: we should 
return within ourselves, where truth abides, and use the soul, the 
image of God, as a stepping-stone to Him. 1 Nevertheless, even if 
corporeal things, the objects of the senses, are essentially mutable 
and are far less adequate manifestations of God than is the soul, 
even if it is through concentration on the things of sense that the 
most harmful errors arise, we are dependent on the senses for a 
great deal of our knowledge and Augustine had no intention of 
maintaining a purely sceptical attitude in regard to the objects of 
the senses, (it is one thing to admit the possibility of error in 
sense-knowledge and quite another to refuse any credence at all 
to the senses". ■ Thus, after saying that philosophers may speak 
against the senses but cannot refute the consciousness of self¬ 
existence, Augustine goes on at once to say, 'far be it from us to 
doubt the truth of what we have learned by the bodily senses; 
since by them we have learned to know the heaven and the earth.’ 
\We learn much on the testimony of others, and the fact that we 
are sometimes deceived is no warrant for disbelieving all testi¬ 
mony: so the fact that we are sometimes deceived in regard to the 
objects of our senses is no warrant for complete scepticism. ‘We 
must acknowledge that not only our own senses, but those of other 
persons too, have added very much to our knowledge.’ 2 For 
practical fife it is necessary to give credence to the senses, 3 and 
the man who thinks that we should never believe the senses falls 
into a worse error than any error he may fall into through believing 
them. Augustine thus says that we ‘believe’ the senses, that we 
give credence to them, as we give credence to the testimony of 
others, but he often uses the word 'believe' in opposition to direct 
inner knowledge, without meaning to imply that such ‘belief is 
void of adequate motive. Thus when someone tells me a fact 
about his own mental state, for example, that he understands or 
wishes this or that, I ‘believe’: when he says something that is 
true of the human mind itself, not simply of his own mind in 
particular, 'I recognise and give my assent, for I know by self- 
consciousness and introspection that what he says is true.’ 4 In 

1 Cf. De vera relig. t 39* 72; Serm, t 330, 3; Retract 1, 8, 3; etc. 

* De Trinit 13, 12, 21. 1 Con/,, 6, 3, 7. 4 De Trinit , 9, 6, 9. 
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fine, Augustine may have anticipated Descartes by his *Si jailor , 
sum , but he was not occupied with the question whether the 
external world really exists or not. That it exists, he felt no doubt, 
though he saw clearly enough that we sometimes make erroneous 
judgements about it and that testimony is not always reliable, 
whether it be testimony of our own senses or of other people. As 
he was especially interested in the knowledge of eternal truths and 
in the relation of that knowledge to God, it would hardly occur to 
him to devote very much time to a consideration of our knowledge 
of the mutable things of sense. The fact of the matter is that his 
'Platonism’, coupled with his spiritual interest and outlook, led 
him to look on corporeal objects as not being the proper object of 
knowledge, owing to their mutability and to the fact that our 
knowledge of them is dependent on bodily organs of sense which 
are no more always in the same state than the objects themselves. 
If we have not got ‘true knowledge' of sense-objects, that is due, 
not merely to any deficiency in the subject but also to a radical 
deficiency in the object. In other words, Augustine's attitude to 
sense-knowledge is much more Platonic than Cartesian. 1 

4. The lowest level of knowledge is, therefore, that of sense- 
knowledge, dependent on sensation, sensation being regarded by 
Augustine, in accordance with his Platonic psychology, as an act 
of the soul using the organs of sense as its instruments. Sentire 
non est corporis sed animat per corpus . The soul animates the 
whole body, but when it increases or intensifies its activity in a 
particular part, i.e. in a particular sense-organ, it exercises the 
power of sensation. 2 From this theory it would seem to follow 
that any deficiency in sense-knowledge must proceed from the 
mutability both of the instrument of sensation, the sense-organ, 
and of the object of sensation, and this is indeed what Augustine 
thought. The rational soul of man exercises true knowledge and 
attains true certainty when it contemplates eternal truths in and 
through itself: when it turns towards the material world and uses 
corporeal instruments it cannot attain true knowledge. Augustine 
assumed, with Plato, that the objects of true knowledge are 
unchanging, from which it necessarily follows that knowledge of 
changing objects is not true knowledge. It is a type of knowledge 
or grade of knowledge which is indispensable for practical life; but 

1 Scotus repeated St. Augustine’s suggestion that the status of sense-knowledge 
may be connected with original sin. 

1 Cf. De Musica, 6-5, 9, 10; De Trinit., ix, 2, 2-5. 
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the man who concentrates on the sphere of the mutable thereby 
neglects the sphere of the immutable, which is the correlative 
object of the human soul in regard to knowledge in the full sense. 

Sensation in the strict sense is common, of course, to men and 
brutes; but men can have and do have a rational knowledge of 
corporeal things. In the De Trinitate 1 St. Augustine points out 
that the beasts are able to sense corporeal things and remember 
them and to seek after what is helpful, avoiding what is harmful, 
but that they cannot commit things to memory deliberately nor 
recall them at will nor perform any other operation which involves 
the use of reason; so that, in regard to knowledge of sense-objects, 
human knowledge is essentially superior to that of the brute. 
Moreover, man is able to make rational judgements concerning 
corporeal things and to perceive them as approximations to eternal 
standards. For instance, if a man judges that one object is more 
beautiful than another, his comparative judgement (granted the 
objective character of the beautiful) implies a reference to an 
eternal standard of beauty, while a judgement that this or that 
line is more or less straight, that this figure is a well-drawn circle, 
implies a reference to ideal straightness and the perfect geometrical 
circle. In other words, such comparative judgements involve a 
reference to ‘ideas’ (not to be understood as purely subjective). ‘It 
is the part of the higher reason to judge of these corporeal things 
according to incorporeal and eternal considerations, which, if they 
were not above the human mind, would certainly not be immut¬ 
able. And yet, unless something of our own were subjoined to 
them, we should not be able to employ them as standards by 
which to judge of corporeal things. . . . But that faculty of our 
own which is thus concerned with the treatment of corporeal and 
temporal things, is indeed rational, in that it is not common to us 
and the beasts, but is drawn, as it were, out of the rational 
substance of our mind, by which we depend upon and adhere to 
the intelligible and immutable truth and which is deputed to 
handle and direct the inferior things.’ 2 

What St. Augustine means is this. The lowest level of know¬ 
ledge, so far as it can be called knowledge, is sensation, which is 
common to men and brutes; and the highest level of knowledge, 
peculiar to man, is the contemplation of eternal things (wisdom) 
by the mind alone, without the intervention of sensation; but 
between these two levels is a kind of half-way house, in which 

1 12, 2, 2. * Ibid. 
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mind judges of corporeal objects according to eternal and incor¬ 
poreal standards. This level of knowledge is a rational level, so 
that it is peculiar to man and is not shared by brutes; but it 
involves the use of the senses and concerns sensible objects, so that 
it is a lower level than that of direct contemplation of eternal and 
incorporeal objects. Moreover, this lower use of reason is directed 
towards action, whereas wisdom is contemplative not practical. 
The action by which we make good use of temporal things differs 
from the contemplation of eternal things, and the former is classed 
as knowledge, the latter as wisdom. ... In this distinction it must 
be understood that wisdom pertains to contemplation, knowledge 
to action/ 1 The ideal is that contemplative wisdom should in¬ 
crease, but at the same time our reason has to be partly directed to 
the good use of mutable and corporeal things, 'without which this 
life does not go on’, provided that in our attention to temporal 
things we make it subserve the attainment of eternal things, 
'passing lightly over the former, but cleaving to the latter ’. 2 

This outlook is markedly Platonic in character. There is the 
same depreciation of sense-objects in comparison with eternal and 
immaterial realities, the same almost grudging admission of 
practical knowledge as a necessity of life, the same insistence on 
'theoretic’ contemplation, the same insistence on increasing puri¬ 
fication of soul and liberation from the slavery of the senses to 
accompany the epistemological ascent. Yet it would be a mistake 
to see in Augustine’s attitude a mere adoption of Platonism and 
nothing more. Platonic and neo-Platonic themes are certainly 
utilised, but Augustine’s interest is always first and foremost that 
of the attainment of man's supernatural end, beatitude, in the 
possession and vision of God, and in spite of the intellectualist way 
of speaking which he sometimes uses and which he adopted from 
the Platonic tradition, in the total scheme of his thought the 
primacy is always given to love: Pondus tneutn, amor metis . 2 It is 
true that even this has its analogy in Platonism, but it must be 
remembered that for Augustine the goal is the attainment, not of 
an impersonal Good but of a personal God, The truth of the 
matter is that he found in Platonism doctrines which he considered 
admirably adapted for the exposition of a fundamentally Christian 
philosophy of life. 

5. The objects of sense, corporeal things, are inferior to the 
human intellect, which judges of them in relation to a standard in 

1 De Trinit., 12, 14, 22. 1 Ibid., 12, 13, 21. * Con/., 13, 9, 10. 
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reference to which they fall short; but there are other objects of 
knowledge which are above the human mind, in the sense that they 
are discovered by the mind, which necessarily assents to them and 
does not think of amending them or judging that they should be 
otherwise than they are. For example, I see some work of art and 
I judge it to be more or less beautiful, a judgement which implies 
not only the existence of a standard of beauty, an objective 
standard, but also my knowledge of the standard, for how could 
I judge that this arch or that picture is imperfect, deficient in 
beauty, unless I had some knowledge of the standard of beauty, of 
beauty itself, the idea of beauty? How could my supposedly 
objective judgement be justified unless there were an objective 
standard, not mutable and imperfect, like beautiful things, but 
immutable, constant, perfect and eternal? 1 Again, the geometer 
considers perfect circles and lines, and judges of the approximate 
circles and lines according to that perfect standard. Circular 
things are temporal and pass away, but the nature of circularity 
in itself, the idea of the circle, its essence, does not change. Again, 
we may add seven apples and three apples and make ten apples, 
and the apples which we count are sensible and mutable objects, 
are temporal and pass away; but the numbers seven and three 
considered in themselves and apart from things are discerned by 
the arithmetician to make ten by addition, a truth which he 
discovers to be necessary and eternal, not dependent on the 
sensible world or on the human mind. 2 These eternal truths are 
common to all. Whereas sensations are private, in the sense that, 
e.g., what seems cold to one man does not necessarily seem cold to 
another, mathematical truths are common to all and the individual 
mind has to accept them and recognise their possession of an 
absolute truth and validity which is independent of its own 
reactions. 

Augustine's attitude in this matter is obviously Platonic. The 
standards of goodness and beauty, for example, correspond to 
Plato’s first principles or 4 px<xt the exemplary ideas, while the ideal 
geometrical figures correspond to Plato’s mathematical objects, 
•ris tjux(b]tjuxnxd the objects of 8tivoia. The same question which 
could be raised in regard to the Platonic theory recurs again, 
therefore, in regard to the Augustinian theory, namely, ‘Where 
are these ideas?’ (Of course, one must remember, in regard to 

1 Cf. De Trinit 9, 6, 9-1 x. 

•Cf. ibid., 12, 14, 22-3; 12, 15, 24; De lib . arbit., 2, 13, 35; 2, 8, 20-4. 
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both thinkers, that the 'ideas' in question are not subjective ideas 
but objective essences, and that the query 'where?* does not refer 
to locality, since the 'ideas* are ex hypothesi immaterial, but rather 
to what one might call ontological situation or status.) Neo- 
Platonists, seeing the difficulty in accepting a sphere of impersonal 
immaterial essences, i.e. the condition apparently at least assigned 
to the essences in Plato's published works, interpreted the Platonic 
ideas as thoughts of God and 'placed' them in Nous, the divine 
mind, which emanates from the One as the first proceeding hypo¬ 
stasis. (Compare Philo's theory of the ideas as contained within 
the Logos.) We may say that Augustine accepted this position, if 
we allow for the fact that he did not accept the emanation theory 
of neo-Platonism. The exemplar ideas and eternal truths are in 
God. 'The ideas are certain archetypal forms or stable and immut¬ 
able essences of things, which have not themselves been formed 
but, existing eternally and without change, are contained in the 
divine intelligence.' 1 This theory must be accepted if one wishes to 
avoid having to say that God created the world unintelligently. 2 

6 . A difficulty, however, immediately arises. If the human 
mind beholds the exemplar ideas and eternal truths, and if these 
ideas and truths are in the mind of God, does it not follow that the 
human mind beholds the essence of God, since the divine mind, 
with all that it contains, is ontologically identical with the divine 
essence? Some writers have believed that Augustine actually 
meant this. Among philosophers, Malebranche claimed the support 
of Augustine for his theory that the mind beholds the eternal ideas 
in God, and he tried to escape from the seemingly logical conclusion 
that in this case the human mind beholds the essence of God, by 
saying that the mind sees, not the divine essence as it is in itself 
(the supernatural vision of the blessed) but the divine essence as 
participable ad extra, as exemplar of creation. The ontologists too 
claim the support of Augustine for their theory of the soul's 
immediate intuition of God. 

Now, it is impossible to deny that some texts of Augustine taken 
by themselves favour such an interpretation. But, granting that 
Augustine seems on occasion to teach ontologism, it seems clear 
to me that, if one takes into account the totality of his thought, 
such an interpretation is inadmissible. I should certainly not be 
so bold as to suggest that Augustine was never inconsistent, but 
what I do believe is that the ontologistic interpretation of 

1 De Ideis, 2. * Cf. Retract., 1 , 3, 2. 


Augustine fits in so badly with his spiritual doctrine that, if there 
are other texts which favour a non-ontologistic interpretation (and 
there are such texts), one should attribute a secondary position 
and a subordinate value to the apparently ontologistic texts. 
Augustine was perfectly well aware that a man may discern 
eternal and necessary truths, mathematical principles, for example, 
without being a good man at all: such a man may not see these 
truths in their ultimate Ground, but he undoubtedly discerns the 
truths. Now, how can Augustine possibly have supposed that such 
a man beholds the essence of God, when in his spiritual doctrine he 
insists so much on the need of moral purification in order to draw 
near to God and is well aware that the vision of God is reserved to 
the saved in the next life? Again, a man who is spiritually and 
morally far from God can quite well appreciate the fact that 
Canterbury Cathedral is more beautiful than a Nissen hut, just as 
St. Augustine himself could discern degrees of sensible beauty 
before his conversion. In a famous passage of the Confessions he 
exclaims: ‘Too late am I come to love Thee, 0 thou Beauty, so 
ancient and withal so new; too late am I come to love Thee ... in 
a deformed manner I cast myself upon the things of Thy creation, 
which yet Thou hadst made fair.’ 1 Similarly, in the De quantitate 
anitnae 2 he clearly affirms that the contemplation of Beauty comes 
at the end of the soul’s ascent. In view of this teaching, then, it 
seems to me inconceivable that Augustine thought that the soul, 
in apprehending eternal and necessary truths, actually apprehends 
the very content of the divine mind. The passages which appear 
to show that he did so think can be explained as due to his adoption 
of Platonic or neo-Platonic expressions which do not, literally 
taken, fit in with the general direction of his thought. It does not 
seem possible to state exactly how Augustine conceived of the 
status of the eternal truths as apprehended by the human mind 
(the ontological side of the question he probably never worked 
out); but, rather than accept a purely neo-Platonic or an onto¬ 
logistic interpretation, it seems to me preferable to suppose that 
the eternal truths and ideas, as they are in God, perform an 
ideogenetic function; that it is rather that the ‘light’ which comes 
from God to the human mind enables the mind to see the charac¬ 
teristics of changelessness and necessity in the eternal truths. 

One may add, however, a further consideration against an 
ontologistic interpretation of Augustine. The Saint utilised the 

1 Conf., io, *7, 38. • 33, 79. 
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apprehension of eternal and necessary truths as a proof for the 
existence of God, arguing that these truths require an immutable 
and eternal Ground. Without going any further into this argu¬ 
ment at the moment it is worth pointing out that, if the argument 
is to have any sense, it clearly presupposes the possibility of the 
mind’s perceiving these truths without at the same time perceiving 
God, perhaps while doubting or even denying God’s existence. If 
Augustine is prepared to say to a man, ‘You doubt or deny God’s 
existence, but you must admit that you recognise absolute truths, 
and I shall prove to you that the recognition of such truths implies 
God’s existence,’ he can scarcely have supposed that the doubter 
or atheist had any vision of God or of the actual contents of the 
divine mind. This consideration seems to me to rule out the 
ontologistic interpretation. But before pursuing this subject any 
further it is necessary to say something of Augustine’s theory of 
illumination, as this may make it easier to understand his position, 
though it must be admitted that the interpretation of this theory 
is itself somewhat uncertain. 

7. We cannot, says Augustine, perceive the immutable truth of 
things unless they are illuminated as by a sun. 1 This divine light, 
which illumines the mind, comes from God, who is the ‘intelligible 
light', in whom and by whom and through whom all those things 
which are luminous to the intellect become luminous. 2 In this 
doctrine of light, common to the Augustinian School, Augustine 
makes use of a neo-Platonic theme which goes back to Plato’s 
comparison of the Idea of the Good with the sun, 3 the Idea of the 
Good irradiating the subordinate intelligible objects or Ideas. For 
Plotinus the One or God is the sun, the transcendent light. The 
use of the light-metaphor, however, does not by itself tell us very 
clearly what Augustine meant. Happily we have to help us such 
texts as the passage of the De Trinitate 4 where the Saint says that 
the nature of the mind is such that, ‘when directed to intelligible 
things in the natural order, according to the disposition of the 
Creator, it sees them in a certain incorporeal light which is sui 
generis, just as the corporeal eye sees adjacent objects in the 
corporeal light’. These words seem to show that the illumination 
in question is a spiritual illumination which performs the same 
function for the objects of the mind as the sun’s light performs 
for the objects of the eye: in other words, as the sunlight makes 
corporeal things visible to the eye, so the divine illumination makes 

1 Solil.. 1, 8, 15. * Ibid., i. I, 3. •Rep., 514-18. ‘12, 15, 24. 
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the eternal truths visible to the mind. From this it would appear 
to follow that it is not the illumination itself which is seen by the 
mind, nor the intelligible Sun, God, but that the characteristics of 
necessity and eternity in the necessary and eternal truths are made 
visible to the mind by the activity of God. This is certainly not an 
ontologistic theory. 

But why did St. Augustine postulate such an illumination; why 
did he think it necessary? Because the human mind is changeable 
and temporal, so that what is unchangeable and eternal transcends 
it and seems to be beyond its capacity. ‘When the human mind 
knows and loves itself, it does not know and love anything immut¬ 
able,' 1 and if truth ‘were equal to our minds, it also would be 
mutable’, for our minds see the truth, now more now less, and by 
this very fact show themselves to be mutable. In fact, truth is 
neither inferior nor equal to our minds, but ‘superior and more 
excellent’. 2 We need, therefore, a divine illumination, in order to 
enable us to apprehend what transcends our minds, ‘for no 
creature, howsoever rational and intellectual, is lighted of itself, 
but is lighted by participation of eternal Truth’. 3 ‘God hath 
created man’s mind rational and intellectual, whereby he may take 
in His light... and He so enlighteneth it of Himself, that not only 
those things which are displayed by the truth, but even truth 
itself may be perceived by the mind’s eye.’ 4 This light shines upon 
the truths and renders visible to the mutable and temporal human 
mind their characteristics of changelessness and eternity. 

That the divine illumination is something imparted and sui 
generis is explicitly stated by St. Augustine, as we have seen. It 
hardly seems possible, therefore, to reduce the illumination-theory 
to nothing more than a statement of the truth that God conserves 
and creates the human intellect and that the natural light of the 
intellect is a participated light. Thomists, who wish to show St. 
Augustine the same reverence that St. Thomas showed him, are 
naturally reluctant to admit a radical difference of opinion between 
the two great theologians and philosophers and are inclined to 
interpret St. Augustine in a way that would attenuate the dif¬ 
ference between his thought and that of St. Thomas; but St. 
Augustine most emphatically did not mean by Tight’ the intellect 
itself or its activity, even with the ordinary concurrence of God, 
since it is precisely because of the deficiencies of the human 

1 De Trinit., 9, 6, 9. * De lib. arbit., 1, 13, 35. 

• In. Ps. 119; Serin., 23, 1. 4 In Ps. 118; Serm., 18, 4. 
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intellect that he postulated the existence and activity of the divine 
illumination. To say that St. Augustine was wrong in postulating 
a special divine illumination and that St. Thomas was right in 
denying the necessity of such an illumination is an understandable 
attitude; but it seems to be carrying conciliation too far, if one 
attempts to maintain that both thinkers were saying the same 
thing, even if one affirms that St. Thomas was saying clearly and 
unambiguously what St. Augustine had said obscurely and with 
the aid of metaphor. 

I have already indicated that I accept the interpretation of 
Augustine’s thought, according to which the function of the divine 
illumination is to render visible to the mind the element of necessity 
in the eternal truths, and that I reject the ontologistic interpreta¬ 
tion in any form. This rejection obviously involves the rejection 
of the view that according to Augustine the mind beholds directly 
the idea of beauty, for example, as it is in God; but I am also 
unwilling to accept the view that according to Augustine God 
actually infuses the idea of beauty or any other normative idea 
(i.e. in reference to which we make comparative judgements of 
degree, such as that this object is more beautiful than that, this 
action juster than that, etc.) ready-made into the mind. This 
extreme ideogenetic view would make the function of divine 
illumination that of a kind of separate active intellect: in fact, 
God would Himself be an ontologically separate active intellect 
which infuses ideas into the human mind without any part being 
played by the human sensibility or intellect other than the mind’s 
purely passive role. (This reference to an active intellect is not, of 
course, meant to imply that Augustine thought or spoke in terms 
of the Aristotelian psychology.) It does not seem to me that such 
an interpretation, although doubtless much can be said for it, 1 is 
altogether satisfactory. According to St. Augustine, the activity 
of the divine illumination in regard to the mind is analogous to 
the function of the sun’s light in regard to vision, and though the 
sunlight renders corporeal objects visible, Augustine certainly did 
not think of it as creating images of the objects in the human 
subject. Again, although the divine illumination takes the place 
in Augustine’s thought of reminiscence in the Platonic philosophy, 
so that the illumination would seem to fulfil some ideogenetic 
function, it must be remembered that Augustine’s problem is one 

1 See, for example, the article on Augustine by Portali6 in the Dictionnaire de 
tfUologie caiholique . 
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concerning certitude f not one concerning the content of our concepts 
or ideas: it concerns far more the form of the certain judgement 
and the form of the normative idea than the actual content of the 
judgement or the idea. In the De Trinitate 1 Augustine remarks that 
the mind "gathers the knowledge of corporeal things through the 
senses of the body', and, so far as he deals at all with the formation 
of the concept, he would seem to consider that the human mind 
discerns the intelligible in the sensible, performing what is in some 
way at least equivalent to abstraction. But when it comes to 
discerning that a corporeal thing is, for example, more or less 
beautiful, to judging the object according to a changeless standard, 
the mind judges under the light of the regulative action of the 
eternal Idea, which is not itself visible to the mind. Beauty itself 
illuminates the mind's activity in such a way that it can discern 
the greater or less approximation of the object to the standard, 
though the mind does not behold Beauty itself directly. It is in 
this sense that the illumination of Augustine supplies the function 
of Plato's reminiscence. Again, though Augustine does not clearly 
indicate how we obtain the notions of seven and three and ten, the 
function of illumination is not to infuse the notions of these 
numbers but so to illuminate the judgement that seven and three 
make ten that we discern the necessity and eternity of the judge¬ 
ment. From a passage already referred to, 3 as from other passages, 3 
it seems to follow that, while we obtain the concept of corporeal 
objects, a horse, for example, in dependence on the senses, and of 
an immaterial object like the soul through self-consciousness and 
interpretation, our certain judgements concerning these objects 
are made in the light of "illumination' under the regulative action 
of the eternal Ideas. If the illumination has an ideogenetic function, 
as I believe it to have in Augustine's view, then this function has 
reference not to the content of the concept, as if it infused that 
content, but to the quality of our judgement concerning the concept 
or to our discernment of a character in the object, its relation to 
the norm or standard, which is not contained in the bare notion of 
the thing. If this is so, then the difference between St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas does not so much consist in their respective atti¬ 
tudes towards abstraction (since, whether Augustine explicitly 
says so or not, his view, as interpreted above, would at least 
demand abstraction in some form) as in the fact that Augustine 

1 9. 3. 3. * Ibid. 

* 1. 8, 15; In Joann . Evang ., 35, 8, 3; De Trinit 9, 13. 24; etc. 
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thought it necessary to postulate a special illuminative action of 
God, beyond His creative and conserving activity, in the mind's 
realisation of eternal and necessary truths, whereas St. Thomas 
did not. 

On this view of illumination one can understand how it was that 
St. Augustine regarded the qualities of necessity and unchange¬ 
ability in the eternal truths as constituting a proof of God's 
existence, whereas it would be inexplicable on the ontologistic 
interpretation, since, if the mind perceives God or the divine ideas 
directly, it can need no proof of God's existence. That Augustine 
did not explain in detail how the content of the concept is formed, 
may be regrettable, but it is none the less understandable, since, 
though interested in psychological observation, he was interested 
therein, not from an academic motive, but rather from spiritual 
and religious motives: it was the soul's relation to God which 
concerned him primarily and, while the necessity and unchange¬ 
ability of the eternal truths (as contrasted with the contingency 
and changeability of the human mind) and the doctrine of illu¬ 
mination helped to set this relation in a clear light and to stimulate 
the soul in its Godward direction, an investigation concerning the 
formation of the concept as such would not have had such a clear 
relation to the Noverim me, noverim Te. 

To sum up. St. Augustine asks himself the question, How is it 
that we attain knowledge of truths which are necessary, immutable 
and eternal? That we do attain such knowledge is clear to him 
from experience. We cannot gain such knowledge simply from 
sense-experience, since corporeal objects are contingent, change¬ 
able and temporal. Nor can we produce the truths from our 
minds, which are also contingent and changeable. Moreover, such 
truths rule and dominate our minds, impose themselves upon our 
minds, and they would not do this if they depended on us. It 
follows that we are enabled to perceive such truths under the 
action of the Being who alone is necessary, changeless and eternal, 
God. God is like a sun which illumines our minds or a master 
who teaches us. At this point the difficulty in interpretation 
begins. The present writer inclines to the interpretation that, 
while the content of our concepts of corporeal objects is derived 
from sense-experience and reflection thereon, the regulative in¬ 
fluence of the divine ideas (which means the influence of God) 
enables man to see the relation of created things to eternal super¬ 
sensible realities, of which there is no direct vision in this life, and 
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that God's light enables the mind to discern the elements of 
necessity, immutability and eternity in that relation between 
concepts which is expressed in the necessary judgement. Owing, 
however, to St. Augustine’s use of metaphor and to the fact that 
he was not primarily interested in giving a systematic and carefully 
defined 'scholastic' account of the process of knowledge, it does not 
seem possible to obtain a definitive interpretation of his thought 
which would adequately explain all the statements he made. 
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CHAPTER V 

ST. AUGUSTINE—III: GOD 

Proof of God from eternal truths—Proofs from creatures and 
from universal consent—The various proofs as stages in one 
process—Attributes of God — Exemplarism . 

i. It is probably true to say that the central and favourite proof 
of God's existence given by St. Augustine is that from thought, 
i.e. a proof from within. The starting-point of this proof is the 
mind’s apprehension of necessary and changeless truths, of a truth 
’which thou canst not call thine, or mine, or any man’s, but which 
is present to all and gives itself to all alike.* 1 This truth is superior 
to the mind, inasmuch as the mind has to bow before it and 
accept it: the mind did not constitute it, nor can it amend it: the 
mind recognises that this truth transcends it and rules its thought 
rather than the other way round. If it were inferior to the mind, 
the mind could change it or amend it, while if it were equal to the 
mind, of the same character, it would itself be changeable, as the 
mind is changeable. The mind varies in its apprehension of truth, 
apprehending it now more clearly now less clearly, whereas truth 
remains ever the same. ’Hence if truth is neither inferior nor 
equal to our minds, nothing remains but that it should be superior 
and more excellent.' 2 

But the eternal truths must be founded on being, reflecting the 
Ground of all truth. Just as human imaginations reflect the 
imperfection and changeable character of the human mind in 
which they are grounded, and as the impressions of sense reflect 
the corporeal objects in which they are grounded, so the eternal 
truths reveal their Ground, Truth itself, reflecting the necessity 
and immutability of God. This refers to all essential standards. 
If we judge of an action that it is more or less just, for example, 
we judge of it according to an essential and invariable standard, 
essence or ’idea': human actions in the concrete may vary, but the 
standard remains the same. It is in the light of the eternal and 
perfect standard that we judge of concrete acts, and this standard 
must be grounded in the eternal and all-perfect Being. If there is 
an intelligible sphere of absolute truths, this cannot be conceived 

1 De lib, arbit., 2, 12, 33. * Ibid L 
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without a Ground of truth, 'the Truth, in whom, and by whom, 
and through whom those things are true which are true in every 
respect’. 1 

This argument to God as the Ground of eternal and necessary 
truth was not only accepted by the ‘Augustinian School’, but 
reappears in the thought of several eminent philosophers, like 
Leibniz. 

2. St. Augustine does indeed prove the existence of God from 
the external, corporeal world; but his words on the subject are 
rather of the nature of hints or reminders or summary statements 
than developed proofs in the academic sense: he was not so much 
concerned to prove to the atheist that God exists as to show how 
all creation proclaims the God whom the soul can experience in 
itself, the living God. It was the dynamic attitude of the soul 
towards God which interested him, not the construction of dialecti¬ 
cal arguments with a purely theoretical conclusion. To acknow¬ 
ledge with a purely intellectual assent that a supreme Being exists 
is one thing; to bring that truth home to oneself is something more. 
The soul seeks happiness and many are inclined to seek it outside 
themselves: St. Augustine tries to show that creation cannot give 
the soul the perfect happiness it seeks, but points upwards to the 
living God who must be sought within. This basically religious 
and spiritual attitude must be borne in mind, if one is to avoid first 
looking on Augustine's proofs as dialectical proofs in a theoretic 
sense and then belittling them as inadequate and trifling state¬ 
ments of what St. Thomas was to express much better. The 
purposes of the two men were not precisely the same. 

Thus when Augustine, commenting on Psalm 73, remarks, ‘How 
do I know that thou art alive, whose soul I see not? How do I 
know? Thou wilt answer, Because I speak, because I walk, 
because I work. Fool! by the operations of the body I know thee 
to be living, canst thou not by the works of creation know the 
Creator?’ he is indeed stating the proof of God’s existence from 
His effects; but he is not setting out to develop the proof for its 
own sake, as it were: he brings it in by way of commentary in the 
course of his Scriptural exegesis. Similarly, when he asserts in the 
De Civitate Dei * that ‘the very order, disposition, beauty, change 
and motion of the world and of all visible things silently proclaim 
that it could only have been made by God, the ineffably and 
invisibly great and the ineffably and invisibly beautiful’, he is 

1 Soft/., i, 1, 3. * ix, 4, 2. 
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rather reminding Christians of a fact than attempting to give a 
systematic proof of God's existence. Again, when Augustine, 
commenting on Genesis, 1 states that "the power of the Creator and 
His omnipotent and all-swaying strength is for each and every 
creature the cause of its continued existence, and if this strength 
were at any time to cease from directing the things which have 
been created, at one and the same time both their species would 
cease to be and their whole nature would perish . . . he is stating 
the fact and necessity of divine conservation, reminding his 
readers of an acknowledged fact, rather than proving it philoso¬ 
phically. 

Augustine gives, again in very brief form, what is known as the 
argument from universal consent. ‘Such', he says, ‘is the power of 
true Godhead that it cannot be altogether and utterly hidden 
from the rational creature, once it makes use of its reason. For, 
with the exception of a few in whom nature is excessively depraved, 
the whole human race confesses God to be the author of the 
world.' 2 Even if a man thinks that a plurality of gods exists, he 
still attempts to conceive ‘the one God of gods' as ‘something than 
which nothing more excellent or more sublime exists. . . . All 
concur in believing God to be that which excels in dignity all 
other objects.' 3 No doubt St. Anselm was influenced by these 
words of Augustine when he took as the universal idea of God in 
the ‘ontological argument' ‘that than which no greater can be 
conceived'. 

3. Professor Gilson, in his Introduction a Vetude de Saint 
Augustin , 4 remarks that in the thought of St. Augustine there is 
really one long proof of God’s existence, a proof which consists of 
various stages. 5 Thus from the stage of initial doubt and its 
refutation through the Si fallor, sum, which is a kind of methodical 
preliminary to the search for truth, assuring the mind of the 
attainability of truth, the soul proceeds to consider the world of 
sense. In this world, however, it does not discover the truth which 
it seeks and so it turns inwards, where, after considering its own 
fallibility and changeableness, it discovers immutable truth which 
transcends the soul and does not depend on tht soul. It is thus led 
to the apprehension of God as the Ground of all truth. 

The picture of Augustine’s total proof of the existence of God 

1 De Gen. ad Hit., 4, 22, 22. 1 In Joann. Evang., 106, 4. 

J De doct. Christ., 1, 7, 7. 4 Ch. 2. 

s Cf. also G. Grunwald: Geschickte der Gottesbeweise itn Mittelalter , in Beitrdge, 
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given by M. Gilson is doubtless representative of the Saint's 
mind and it has the great advantage not only of bringing into 
prominence the proof from thought, from the eternal truths, but 
also of linking up the 'proof' with the soul's search for God as the 
source of happiness, as objective beatitude, in such a way that the 
proof does not remain a mere academic and theoretic string or 
chain of syllogisms. This picture is confirmed by a passage such 
as that contained in Augustine’s two hundred and forty-first 
sermon, 1 where the Saint depicts the human soul questioning the 
things of sense and hearing them confess that the beauty of the 
visible world, of mutable things, is the creation and reflection of 
immutable Beauty, after which the soul proceeds inwards, dis¬ 
covers itself and realises the superiority of soul to body. 'Men 
saw these two things, pondered them, investigated both of them, 
and found that each is mutable in man.' The mind, therefore, 
finding both body and soul to be mutable goes in search of what is 
immutable. 'And thus they arrived at a knowledge of God the 
Creator by means of the things which He created.' St. Augustine, 
then, in no way denies what we call a ‘natural’ or 'rational' 
knowledge of God ; but this rational knowledge of God is viewed 
in close connection with the soul’s search for beatifying Truth and 
is seen as itself a kind of self-revelation of God to the soul, a 
revelation which is completed in the full revelation through Christ 
and confirmed in the Christian life of prayer. Augustine would 
thus make no sharp dichotomy between the spheres of natural and 
revealed theology, not because he failed to see the distinction 
between reason and faith, but rather because he viewed the soul's 
cognition of God in close connection with its spiritual search for 
God as the one Object and Source of beatitude. When Hamack 
reproaches Augustine with not having made clear the relation of 
faith to science, 2 he fails to realise that the Saint is primarily 
concerned with the spiritual experience of God and that in his 
eyes faith and reason each have their part to play in an experience 
which is an organic unity. 

4. Augustine insists that the world of creatures reflects and 
manifests God, even if it does so in a very inadequate manner, and 
that 'if any thing worthy of praise is noticed in the nature of 
things, whether it be judged worthy of slight praise or of great, 
it must be applied to the most excellent and ineffable praise of 

1 Serm., 241, 2, 2 and 3, 3. 

* Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, 3rd edit., t. 3, p. 119. 
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the Creator.' Creatures tend indeed to not-being, but as long as 
they are, they possess some form, and this is a reflection of the 
Form which can neither decline nor pass away. 1 Thus the order 
and unity of Nature proclaims the unity of the Creator,* just as 
the goodness of creatures, their positive reality, reveals the good¬ 
ness of God 3 and the order and stability of the universe manifest 
the wisdom of God. 4 On the other hand, God, as the self-existent, 
eternal and immutable Being, is infinite, and, as infinite, incom¬ 
prehensible. God is His own Perfection, is 'simple', so that His 
wisdom and knowledge, His goodness and power, are His own 
essence, which is without accidents. 6 God, therefore, transcends 
spate in virtue of His spirituality and infinity and simplicity, as 
He transcends time in virtue of His eternity: 'God is Himself in 
no interval nor extension of place, but in His immutable and 
pre-eminent might is both interior to everything because all things 
are in Him and exterior to everything because He is above all 
things. So too He is in no interval nor extension of time, but in 
His immutable eternity is older than all things because He is 
before all things and younger than all things because the same 
He is after all things.' 6 

5. From all eternity God knew all things which He was to make: 
He does not know them because He has made them, but rather 
the other way round: God first knew the things of creation though 
they came into being only in time. The species of created things 
have their ideas or rationes in God, and God from all eternity saw 
in Himself, as possible reflections of Himself, the things which He 
could create and would create. He knew them before creation as 
they are in Him, as Exemplar, but He made them as they exist, 
i.e. as external and finite reflections of His divine essence. 7 God 
did nothing without knowledge, He foresaw all that He would 
make, but His knowledge is not distinct acts of knowledge, but 
'one eternal, immutable and ineffable vision'. 8 It is in virtue of 
this eternal act of knowledge, of vision, to which nothing is past 
or future, that God sees, 'foresees', even the free acts of men, 
knowing 'beforehand 1 , for example, 'what we should ask of Him 
and when, and to whom He would listen or not listen, and on what 
subjects'.® An adequate discussion of this last point, which would 

1 De lib. arbit., 2, 17, 46, * Ibid., 3, 23, 70. * De Trinit xx, 5, 8. 

4 De Civit. Dei, 1 x, 28. 

1 De Trinit., 5, 2, 3; 5, II, 12; 6, 4, 6; 6, 10, 11; 15, 43, 22; In Joann. Evang., 99, 
4; etc. 

4 De Gen. ad litt., 8, 26, 48. F Cf. ibid., 5, 15, 33; Ad Orosium, 8, 9. 

1 De Trinii 15. 7, 13. 1 Ibid., 15, 13. 22. 
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necessitate consideration of the Augustinian theory of grace, 
cannot be attempted here. 

Contemplating His own essence from eternity God sees in Him¬ 
self all possible limited essences, the finite reflections of His infinite 
perfection, so that the essences or rationes of things are present in 
the divine mind from all eternity as the divine ideas, though, in 
view of Augustine's teaching on the divine simplicity previously 
mentioned, this should not be taken to mean that there are 
'accidents' in God, ideas which are ontologically distinct from His 
essence. In the Confessions 1 the Saint exclaims that the eternal 
'reasons' of created things remain unchangeably in God, and in 
the De Ideis 2 he explains that the divine ideas are ‘certain arche¬ 
typal forms or stable and unchangeable reasons of things, which 
were not themselves formed but are contained in the divine mind 
eternally and are always the same. They neither arise nor pass 
away, but whatever arises and passes away is formed according 
to them.' The corollary of this is that creatures have ontological 
truth in so far as they embody or exemplify the model in the 
divine mind, and that God Himself is the standard of truth. This 
exemplarist doctrine was, of course, influenced by neo-Platonic 
theory, according to which the Platonic exemplary ideas are con¬ 
tained in Nous, though for Augustine the ideas are contained in 
the Word, who is not a subordinate hypostasis, like the neo- 
Platonic Nous, but the second Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
consubstantial with the Father. 3 From Augustine the doctrine of 
exemplarism passed to the Middle Ages. It may be thought of as 
characteristic of the Augustinian School; but it must be remem¬ 
bered that St. Thomas Aquinas did not deny it, though he was 
careful to state it in such a way as not to imply that there are 
ontologically separate ideas in God, a doctrine which would impair 
the divine simplicity, for in God there is no real distinction save 
that between the three divine Persons. 4 Still, though Aquinas 
was in this respect a follower of Augustine, it was St. Bonaventure 
who most insisted in the thirteenth century on the doctrine of 
exemplarism and on the presence of the divine Ideas in the Word 
of God, an insistence which contributed to his hostile attitude 
to Aristotle the metaphysician, who threw overboard the ideas 
of Plato. 

1 I. 6, 9. *2. * De Trinit., 4, 1, 3. 

4 Cf. e.g. Summa Theol., Ia, 15, 2 and 3. 
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CHAPTER VI 

ST. AUGUSTINE—IV: THE WORLD 

Free creation out of nothing—Matter —Rationcs seminales— 
Numbers—Soul and body — Immortality—Origin of soul. 

One would hardly expect, once given the general attitude and 
complexion of Augustine’s thought, to find the Saint showing very 
much interest in the material world for its own sake: his thought 
centred round the soul’s relation to God; but his general philo¬ 
sophy involved a theory of the corporeal world, a theory consisting 
of elements taken from former thinkers and set in a Christian 
framework. It would be a mistake, however, to think that 
Augustine drew purely mechanically on previous thinkers for his 
theories: he emphasised those lines which seemed to him best 
calculated to underline nature’s relation to and dependence on God. 

1. A doctrine which was not developed by pagan thinkers, but 
which was held by Augustine in common with other Christian 
writers, was that of the creation of the world out of nothing by 
God’s free act. In the Plotinian emanation-theory the world is 
depicted as proceeding in some way from God without God becom¬ 
ing in any way diminished or altered thereby, but for Plotinus 
God does not act freely (since such activity would, he thought, 
postulate change in God) but rather necessitate naturae, the Good 
necessarily diffusing itself. The doctrine of free creation out of 
nothing is not to be found in neo-Platonism, if we except one or 
two pagan thinkers who had most probably been influenced by 
Christian teaching. Augustine may have thought that Plato had 
taught creation out of nothing in time, but it is improbable, in 
spite of Aristotle’s interpretation of the Timaeus, that Plato really 
meant to imply this. However, whatever Augustine may have 
thought about Plato’s views on the matter, he himself clearly 
states the doctrine of free creation out of nothing and it is essential 
to his insistence on the utter supremacy of God and the world’s 
entire dependence on Him. All things owe their being to God. 1 

2. But suppose that things were made out of some formless 
matter? Would not this formless matter be independent of God? 
First of all, says Augustine, are you speaking of a matter which is 

1 De lib. arbit 3, 15, 42. 
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absolutely formless or of a matter which is formless only in 
comparison with completely formed? If the former, then you are 
speaking of what is equivalent to nothingness. That out of which 
God has created all things is what possesses neither species nor 
form; and this is nothing other than nothing.’ If, however, you 
are speaking of the latter, cf matter which has no completed form, 
but which has inchoate form, in the sense of possessing the capacity 
to receive form, then such matter is not altogether nothing indeed, 
but, as something, it has what being it has only from God. 'Where¬ 
fore, even if the universe was created out of some formless matter, 
this very matter was created from something which was wholly 
nothing.’ 1 In the Confessions a Augustine identifies this matter 
with the mutability of bodies (which is equivalent to saying that 
it is the potential element) and observes that if he could call it 
'nothing’ or assert that it does not exist, he would do so; but if 
it is the capacity of receiving forms, it cannot be called absolutely 
nothing. Again, he remarks in the De vera religione 3 that not only 
the possession of form but even the capacity to receive form is a 
good, and what is a good cannot be absolute nothing. Yet this 
matter, which is not absolutely nothing, is itself the creation of 
God, not preceding formed things in time but concreated with 
form, 4 and he identified the ‘unformed matter which God made 
out of nothing’ with the heaven and earth mentioned in the first 
verse of the first chapter of Genesis as the primary creation of 
God. 8 In other words, St. Augustine is stating in rudimentary 
form the Scholastic doctrine that God created out of nothing not 
absolutely formless ‘prime matter', apart from all form, but form 
and matter together, though, if we choose to think of Augustine’s 
statements as a rudimentary expression of the more elaborate 
Scholastic doctrine, we should also remember that the Saint is 
not so concerned with developing a philosophical doctrine for its 
own sake as with emphasising the essential dependence of all 
creatures on God and the perishable nature of all corporeal 
creatures, even when once constituted in existence. They have 
their being from God, but their being is bound up with their 
mutability. 

3. A theory which was dear to Augustine himself and to his 
followers, though it was rejected by St. Thomas, and which was 
calculated to exalt the divine agency at the expense of the causal 

1 Cf. De vera relig 18, 35-6. *12, 6, 6. * Loc. cit. 

4 De Gen. ad htt 1, 15, 29. 6 De Gen . contra Manich., 1, 17, 11. 
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activity of creatures, was that of the rationes seminales or 'seminal 
reasons', the germs of those things which were to develop in the 
course of time. Thus even man, as regards his body at least, to 
leave the origin of the soul out of account for the moment, was 
created in the rationes seminales, 'invisibly, potentially, causally, 
in the way that things are made which are to be but have not yet 
been made'. 1 The rationes seminales are germs of things or invisible 
powers or potentialities, created by God in the beginning in the 
humid element and developing into the objects of various species 
by their temporal unfolding. The idea of these germinal poten¬ 
tialities was to be found, and doubtless was found by Augustine, 
in the philosophy of Plotinus and ultimately it goes back to the 
rationes seminales or X6yot <yKcpjxaTixoC of Stoicism, but it is an idea 
of rather vague content. Indeed, St. Augustine never supposed 
that they were the object of experience, that they could be seen 
or touched: they are invisible, having inchoate form or a poten¬ 
tiality to the development of form according to the divine plan. 
The seminal reasons are not purely passive, but tend to self¬ 
development, though the absence of the requisite conditions and 
circumstances and of other external agencies may hinder or 
prevent their development. 2 St. Bonaventure, who maintained 
the theory of St. Augustine on this point, compared the ratio 
seminalis to the rosebud, which is not yet actually the rose but 
will develop into the rose, given the presence of the necessary 
positive agencies and the absence of negative or preventive 
agencies. 

That St. Augustine asserted a rather vague theory regarding 
objects which are not the term of direct experience will appear 
less surprising if one considers why he asserted it. The assertion 
was the result of an exegetic, not a scientific problem, and the 
problem arose in this way. According to the book of Ecclesiasticus 8 
'He that liveth for ever created all things together', while on the 
other hand according to the book of Genesis the fishes and birds, 
for instance, appeared only on the fifth ‘day’ of creation, while 
the cattle and beasts of the earth appeared only on the sixth ‘day’. 
(Augustine did not interpret ‘day’ as our day of twenty-four hours, 
since the sun was made only on the fourth ‘day’.) How then can 
these two statements be reconciled, that God created all things 
together and that some things were made after others, that is to 
say, that not all things were created together? St. Augustine's 

1 De Gen. ad 6, 5, S. * De Trinit., 3, 8, 13. * 18, 1. 
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way of solving the problem was to say that God did indeed create 
all things together in the beginning, but that He did not create 
them all in the same condition: many things, all plants, fishes, 
birds, animals, and man himself, He created invisibly, latently, 
potentially, in germ, in their rationes seminales . In this way God 
created in the beginning all the vegetation of the earth before it 
was actually growing on the earth, 1 and even man himself. He 
would thus solve the apparent contradiction between Ecclesiasticus 
and Genesis by making a distinction. If you are speaking of actual 
formal completion, then Ecclesiasticus is not referring to this, 
whereas Genesis is: if you are including germinal or seminal 
creation, then this is what Ecclesiasticus refers to. 

Why did not Augustine content himself with ‘seeds’ in the 
ordinary sense, the visible seeds of plants, the grain and so on? 
Because in the book of Genesis it is implied that the earth brought 
forth the green herb before its seed,* and the same thing is implied 
in regard to the other living things which reproduce their kind. 
He found himself compelled, therefore, to have recourse to a 
different kind of seed. For example, God created in the beginning 
the ratio seminalis of wheat, which, according to God’s plan and 
activity, unfolded itself at the appointed time as actual wheat, 
which then contained seed in the ordinary sense. 3 Moreover, God 
did not create all seeds or all eggs in act at the beginning, so that 
they too require a ratio seminalis . Each species, then, with all its 
future developments and particular members, was created at the 
beginning in the appropriate seminal reason. 

From what has been said it should be clear that the Saint was 
not considering primarily a scientific problem but rather an 
exegetic problem, so that it is really beside the point to adduce 
him either as a protagonist or as an opponent of evolution in the 
Lamarckian or Darwinian sense. 

4. St. Augustine made use of the Platonic number-theme, which 
goes back to Pythagoreanism. Naturally his treatment of number 
sometimes appears to us as fanciful and even fantastic, as when he 
speaks of perfect and imperfect numbers or interprets references to 
numbers in the Scriptures; but, speaking generally, he looks on 
number as the principle of order and form, of beauty and perfection, 
of proportion and law. Thus the Ideas are the eternal numbers, 
while bodies are temporal numbers, which unfold themselves in 

1 De Gen. ad Utt 5, 4, 7-9. * Gen. 1. 11. 
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time. Bodies indeed can be considered as numbers in various ways, 
as being wholes consisting of a number of ordered and related 
parts, as unfolding themselves in successive stages (the plant, for 
example, germinates, breaks into leaf, produces flower and fruit, 
seminates), or as consisting of a number of parts well disposed in 
space; in other words, as exemplifying intrinsic number, local or 
spatial number, and temporal number. The 'seminal reasons' are 
hidden numbers, whereas bodies are manifest numbers. Again, 
just as mathematical number begins from one and ends in a 
number which is itself an integer, so the hierarchy of beings begins 
with the supreme One, God, which brings into existence and is 
reflected in more or less perfect unities. This comparison or 
parallel between mathematical number and metaphysical number 
was derived, of course, from Plotinus, and in general Augustine's 
treatment of number adds nothing of substance to the treatment 
already accorded it in the Pythagorean-Platonic tradition. 

5. The peak of the material creation is man, who consists of 
body and immortal soul. Augustine is quite clear about the fact 
that man does consist of soul and body, as when he says that 'a 
soul in possession of a body does not constitute two persons but 
one man'. 1 Why is it necessary to mention such an obvious point? 
Because Augustine speaks of the soul as a substance in its own 
right ( substantia quaedam rationis particeps , regendo corpori acco- 
modata ) 2 and even defines man as 'a rational soul using a mortal 
and earthly body'. 3 This Platonic attitude towards the soul has 
its repercussions, as we have already seen, in Augustine’s doctrine 
of sensation, which he represents as an activity of the soul 
using the body as an instrument, rather than as an activity 
of the total psycho-physical organism: it is, in fact, a temporary 
increase of intensity in the action by which the soul animates a 
certain part of the body. The soul, being superior to the body, 
cannot be acted on by the body, but it perceives the changes in 
the body due to an external stimulus. 

6. The human soul is an immaterial principle, though, like the 
souls of brutes, it animates the body. A man may say or even 
think that his soul is composed of air, for example, but he can 
never know that it is composed of air. On the other hand he 
knows very well that he is intelligent, that he thinks, and he has 
no reason to suppose that air can think. 4 Moreover, the soul's 

1 In Joann. Evang 19, 5, 15. 1 De quant, animat , 13. 21. 

* De moribus eccl., 1. 27, 52; In Joann. Evang., 19, 5, 15. 
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immateriality and its substantiality assure it of immortality. On 
this point Augustine uses arguments which go back to Plato. 1 For 
example, Augustine utilises the argument of the Phaedo that, as 
the soul is the principle of life and as two contraries are incom¬ 
patible, the soul cannot die. Apart from the fact that this argu¬ 
ment is not very convincing in any case, it could not be acceptable 
to Augustine without modification, since it would seem to imply 
that the soul exists of itself or is a part of God. He adapted the 
argument, therefore, by saying that the soul participates in Life, 
holding its being and essence from a Principle which admits of no 
contrary, and by arguing that, as the being which the soul receives 
from this Principle (which admits no contrary) is precisely life, it 
cannot die. The argument, however, might clearly be taken to 
imply that the animal soul is immortal also, since it too is a 
principle of life, and so would prove too much. It must, then, be 
taken in conjunction with another argument, also derived from 
Plato, to the effect that the soul apprehends indestructible truth, 
which shows that it is itself indestructible. In the De quantitate 
animae 2 Augustine distinguishes the souls of beasts, which possess 
the power of sensation but not that of reasoning and knowing, 
from human souls, which possess both, so that this argument 
applies only to human souls. Plato had argued that the human 
soul, as capable of apprehending the Ideas, which are eternal and 
indestructible, shows itself to be akin to them, to be 'divine', that 
is to say, indestructible and eternal, and Augustine, without 
affirming pre-existence, proves the immortality of the soul in an 
analogous manner. In addition, he argues from the desire of 
beatitude, the desire for perfect happiness, and this became a 
favourite argument among Augustinians, with St. Bonaventure, 
for example. 

7. Augustine clearly held that the soul is created by God, 3 but 
does not seem to have made up his mind as to the precise time and 
mode of its origin. He seems to have toyed with some form of the 
Platonic pre-existence theory while refusing to allow that the soul 
was put into the body as a punishment for faults committed in a 
pre-earthly condition, but the chief question for him was whether 
God creates each individual soul separately or created all other 
souls in Adam’s, so that the soul is 'handed on' by the parents 
(Traducianism). This second opinion would appear logically to 

1 Cf. Solil., 2, 19, 33; Ep. t 3, 4; De Immortal An., ch. i-O. 1 28, 34ft. 

8 De anima ei cuts originc, 1, 4, 4. 
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involve a materialistic view of the soul, whereas in fact Augustine 
certainly did not hold any such view and insisted that the soul is 
not present in the body by local diffusion; 1 but it was for theologi¬ 
cal, not philosophical, reasons that he inclined towards tradu- 
cianism, as he thought that in this way original sin could be 
explained as a transmitted stain on the soul. If original sin is 
looked on as something positive and not as in itself a privation, 
there is indeed a difficulty, even if not an insuperable difficulty, 
in affirming individual creation by God of each single human soul, 
but even apart from that it does not alter the fact that tradu- 
cianism is inconsistent with a clear affirmation of the soul's 
spiritual and immaterial character. 

1 Ep., 156. 


CHAPTER VII 

ST. AUGUSTINE—V: MORAL THEORY 

Happiness and God—Freedom and Obligation—Need of grace — 

Evil—the two Cities . 

1. St. Augustine's ethic has this in common with what one 
might call the typical Greek ethic, that it is eudaemonistic in 
character, that it proposes an end for human conduct, namely 
happiness; but this happiness is to be found only in God. The 
Epicurean who places man's supreme good in the body, places his 
hope in himself,' 1 but ‘the rational creature . . . has been so made 
that it cannot itself be the good by which it is made happy’: 2 the 
human being is mutable and insufficient to itself, it can find its 
happiness only in the possession of what is more than itself, in the 
possession of an immutable object. Not even virtue itself can be 
the end: ‘it is not the virtue of thy soul that maketh thee happy, 
but He who hath given thee the virtue, who hath inspired thee to 
will, and hath given thee the power to do.' 3 It is not the ideal 
of the Epicurean that can bring happiness to man, nor even that 
of the Stoic, but God Himself: ‘the striving after God is, therefore, 
the desire of beatitude, the attainment of God is beatitude itself/ 4 
That the human being strives after beatitude or happiness, and 
that beatitude means the attainment of an object, Augustine knew 
well from his own experience, even if he found confirmation of this 
fact in philosophy; that this object is God, he learnt also from his 
personal experience, even if he had been helped to realise the fact 
by the philosophy of Plotinus. But when he said that happiness 
is to be found in the attainment and possession of the eternal and 
immutable Object, God, he was thinking, not of a purely philo¬ 
sophic and’ theoretic contemplation of God, but of a loving union 
with and possession of God, and indeed of the supernatural union 
with God held up to the Christian as the term of his grace-aided 
endeavour: one cannot well separate out in Augustine's thought a 
natural and a supernatural ethic, since he deals with man in the 
concrete, and man in the concrete has a supernatural vocation: he 
regarded the neo-Platonists as disteming something of that which 


1 Serm 150, 7, 8. 
s Serm., 150, 8, 9. 


1 Ep., 140, 23, 56. 

4 De moribus eccX 1, II, 18, 
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was revealed by Christ, neo-Platonism as an inadequate and 
partial realisation of the truth. 

The ethic of Augustine is, then, primarily an ethic of love: it is 
by the will that man reaches out towards God and finally takes 
possession of and enjoys Him. 'When therefore the will, which is 
the intermediate good, cleaves to the immutable good . . . , man 
finds therein the blessed life’; 1 'for if God is man's supreme good 
. . . it clearly follows, since to seek the supreme good is to live 
well, that to live well is nothing else but to love God with all the 
heart, with all the soul, with all the mind.' 2 Indeed, after quoting 
the words of Christ, as recorded by St. Matthew, 3 Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole 
soul, and with thy whole mind' and ‘thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself', Augustine asserts that ‘Natural philosophy is here, 
since all the causes of all natural things are in God the Creator’, 
and that, ‘Ethics are here, since a good and honest life is not 
formed otherwise than by loving as they should be loved those 
things which we ought to love, namely, God and our neighbour.' 4 
Augustine's ethic thus centres round the dynamism of the will, 
which is a dynamism of love ( pondus tneum , amor meus), b though 
the attainment of beatitude, ‘participation in the immutable 
good’, is not possible for man unless he be aided by grace, unless 
he receives ‘the gratuitous mercy of the Creator'. 6 

2. The will, however, is free, and the free will is subject to 
moral obligation. The Greek philosophers had a conception of 
happiness as the end of conduct, and one cannot say that they 
had no idea of obligation; but owing to his clearer notion of God 
and of divine creation Augustine was able to give to moral obliga¬ 
tion a firmer metaphysical basis than the Greeks had been able to 
give it. 

The necessary basis of obligation is freedom. The will is free to 
turn awp.y from the immutable Good and to attach itself to mutable 
goods, taking as its object either the goods of the soul, without 
reference to God, or the goods of the body. The will necessarily 
seeks happiness, satisfaction, and de facto this happiness can be 
found only in God, the immutable Good, but man has not the 
vision of God in this life, he can turn his attention to and cling to 
mutable goods in place of God, and 'this turning away and this 
turning to are not forced but voluntary actions’. 7 

1 De lib . arbit., a, 19, 52. 1 De moribus eccl 1, 25, 46. 1 22. 37-9* 

4 Ep, t 137, 5, 17. * Conf., 13. 9, 10. * Bp., 140, 21, 14. 

7 De lib, arbit ., 2, 19, 35. 
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The human will is, then, free to turn to God or away from God, 
but at the same time the human mind must recognise the truth, 
not only that what it seeks, happiness, can be found only in the 
possession of the immutable Good, God, but also that the direction 
of the will to that good is implanted by God and willed by God, 
who is the Creator. By turning away from God the will runs 
counter to the divine law, which is expressed in human nature, 
made by God for Himself. All men are conscious to some extent 
of moral standards and laws: 'even the ungodly . . . rightly blame 
and rightly praise many things in the conduct of men.' How are 
they enabled to do so, save by seeing the rules according to which 
men ought to live, even if they do not personally obey these laws 
in their own conduct? Where do they see these rules? Not in their 
own minds, since their minds are mutable, whereas the ‘rules of 
justice' are immutable; not in their characters, since they are ex 
hypothesi unjust. They see the moral rules, says Augustine, using 
his customary, if obscure, manner of speaking, ‘in the book of 
that light which is called Truth'. The eternal laws of morality are 
impressed in the heart of man, 'as the impression of a ring passes 
into the wax, yet does not leave the ring'. There are indeed some 
men who are more or less blind to the law, but even they are 
‘sometimes touched by the splendour of the omnipresent truth'. 1 
Thus, just as the human mind perceives eternal theoretic truths 
in the light of God, so it perceives, in the same light, practical 
truths or principles which should direct the free will. Man is by 
his nature, his nature considered in the concrete, set towards God; 
but he can fulfil the dynamism of that nature only by observing 
the moral laws which reflect the eternal law of God, and which 
are not arbitrary rules but follow from the Nature of God and the 
relationship of man to God. The laws are not arbitrary caprices 
of God, but their observance is willed by God, for He would not 
have created man without willing that man should be what He 
meant him to be. The will is free, but it is at the same time subject 
to moral obligations, and to love God is a duty. 

3. The relationship of man to God, however, is the relationship 
of a finite creature to the infinite Being, and the result is that the 
gulf cannot be bridged without the divine aid, without grace: grace 
is necessary even to begin to will to love God. ‘When man tries 
to live justly by his own strength without the help of the liberating 
grace of God, he is then conquered by sins; but in free will he has 

1 De Trinit., 14, 15, 21. 
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it in his power to believe in the Liberator and to receive grace.’ 1 
'The law was therefore given that grace might be sought; grace 
was given that the law might be fulfilled.’* ’Our will is by the law 
shown to be weak, that grace may heal its infirmity.’* 'The law of 
teaching and commanding that which cannot be fulfilled without 
grace demonstrates to man his weakness, in order that the weak¬ 
ness thus proved may resort to the Saviour, by whose healing the 
will may be able to do what in its feebleness it found impossible.’* 

It would be out of place here to enter on the question of 
Augustine’s doctrine of grace and its relation to the free will, 
which is in any case a difficult question; but it is necessary to 
grasp the fact that when Augustine makes the love of God the 
essence of the moral law, he is referring to that union of the will 
with God which requires the elevation effected by grace. This is 
only natural, once given the fact that he is considering and 
treating man in the concrete, man endowed with a supernatural 
vocation, and it means that he supplements and completes the 
wisdom of philosophy with the wisdom of the Scriptures. One 
can, for purposes of schematism, try to separate Augustine the 
philosopher and Augustine the theologian; but in his own eyes the 
true philosopher is a man who surveys reality in the concrete, as 
it is, and it cannot be seen as it is without taking into account the 
economy of redemption and of grace. 

4. If moral perfection consists in loving God, in directing the 
will to God and bringing all other powers, e.g. the senses, into 
harmony with this direction, evil will consist in turning the will 
away from God. But what is evil in itself, moral evil? Is it some¬ 
thing positive? It cannot, first of all, be something positive in the 
sense of something created by God: the cause of moral evil is not 
the Creator but the created will. The cause of good things is the 
divine goodness, whereas the cause of evil is the created will 
which turns away from the immutable Good: 8 evil is a turning- 
away of the created will from the immutable and infinite Good.* 
But evil cannot strictly be termed a ‘thing’, since this word 
implies a positive reality, and if moral evil were a positive reality, 
it would have to be ascribed to the Creator, unless one were willing 
to attribute to the creature the power of positive creation out of 
nothing. Evil, then, is 'that which falls away from essence and 
tends to non-being_It tends to make that which is cease to be.’ T 

1 Expos, quarumdam prop, ex epist. ad Rom., 44. 1 De spir. et lift., 19, 34. 
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Everything in which there is order and measure is to be ascribed 
to God, but in the will which turns away from God there is 
disorder. The will itself is good, but the absence of right order, 
or rather the privation of right order, for which the human agent 
is responsible, is evil. Moral evil is thus a privation of right order 
in the created will. 

This doctrine of evil as a privation was the doctrine of Plotinus, 
and in it Augustine found the answer to the Manichees. For if 
evil is a privation and not a positive thing, one is no longer faced 
with the choice of either ascribing moral evil to the good Creator 
or of inventing an ultimate evil principle responsible for evil. This 
doctrine was adopted by the Scholastics generally from Augustine 
and finds adherents among several modem philosophers of note, 
Leibniz, for example. 

5. If the principle of morality is love of God and the essence of 
evil is a falling-away from God, it follows that the human race can 
be divided into two great camps, that of those who love God and 
prefer God to self and that of those who prefer self to God: it is 
by the character of their wills, by the character of their dominant 
love, that men are ultimately marked. Augustine sees the history 
of the human race as the history of the dialectic of these two 
principles, the one in forming the City of Jerusalem, the other the 
City of Babylon. ‘Let each one question himself as to what he 
loveth; and he shall find of which (city) he is a citizen.’ 1 'There 
are two kinds of love; . . . These two kinds of love distinguish the 
two cities established in the human race ... in the so to speak 
commingling of which the ages are passed.’ 2 ‘You have heard and 
know that there are two cities, for the present mingled together 
in body, but in heart separated.’ 3 

To the Christian history is necessarily of profound importance. 
It was in history that man fell, in history that he was redeemed: 
it is in history, progressively, that the Body of Christ on earth 
grows and develops and that God’s plan is unfolded. To the 
Christian, history apart from the data of revelation is shorn of its 
significance: it is small wonder, then, that Augustine looked on 
history from the Christian standpoint and that his outlook was 
primarily spiritual and moral. If we speak of a philosophy of 
history in Augustine’s thought, the word ‘philosophy’ must be 
understood in a wide sense as Christian wisdom. The knowledge 
of the facts of history may be mainly a natural knowledge, for 

1 In Ps., 64, 2. 8 De Gen , ad Hit., n, 15, 20. 8 In Ps.. 136, 1. 
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example, knowledge of the existence and development of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian empires; but the principles by which the 
facts are interpreted and given meaning and judged are not taken 
from the facts themselves. The temporal and passing is judged in 
the light of the eternal. That Augustine’s tendency to concentrate 
on the aspect of Assyria under which it appeared to him as an 
embodiment of the City of Babylon (in the moral sense) would 
not commend itself to the modern historian is understandable 
enough; but Augustine was not concerned to play the part of an 
historian in the ordinary sense, but rather to give the 'philosophy' 
of history as he envisaged it, and the ‘philosophy’ of history, as 
he understood it, is the discernment of the spiritual and moral 
significance of historical phenomena and events. Indeed, so far as 
there can be a philosophy of history at all, the Christian at least 
will agree with Augustine that only a Christian philosophy of 
history can ever approach adequacy: to the non-Christian the 
position of the Jewish people, for example, is radically different 
from the position it occupies in the eyes of the Christian. If it 
were objected, as it obviously could be, that this involves a 
theological interpretation of history, a reading of history in the 
light of dogma, the objection would not cause Augustine any 
difficulty, since he never pretended to make that radical dichotomy 
between theology and philosophy which is implied in the objection. 


CHAPTER VIII 

ST. AUGUSTINE—VI: THE STATE 

The State and the City of Babylon not identical—The pagan 
State does not embody true justice—Church superior to State. 

i. As I have already remarked, Augustine saw in history, as he 
saw in the individual, the struggle between two principles of 
conduct, two loves, on the one hand the love of God and submis¬ 
sion to His law, on the other hand love of self, of pleasure, of the 
world. It was only natural, then, that as he saw the embodiment 
of the heavenly city, Jerusalem, in the Catholic Church, so he 
should see in the State, particularly in the pagan State, the 
embodiment of the City of Babylon, and the result of Augustine’s 
attitude in this matter is that one is tempted to assume that for 
him the City of God can be identified with the Church as a visible 
society and the City of Babylon with the State as such. Does he 
not ask, 'Without justice what are kingdoms but great bands of 
robbers? What is a band of robbers but a little kingdom?’ And 
does he not approve the pirate’s reply to Alexander the Great, 
'Because I do it with a little ship, I am called a robber, and you, 
because you do it with a great fleet, are called an emperor'? 1 
Assyria and pagan Rome were founded, increased and maintained 
by injustice, violence, rapine, oppression: is not this to affirm that 
the State and the City of Babylon are one and the same thing? 

Undeniably Augustine thought that the most adequate historical 
embodiments of the City of Babylon are to be found in the pagan 
empires of Assyria and Rome, just as he certainly thought that the 
City of Jerusalem, the City of God, is manifested in the Church. 
None the less, the ideas of the heavenly and earthly cities are moral 
and spiritual ideas, the contents of which are not exactly coter¬ 
minous with any actual organisation. For instance, a man may be 
a Christian and belong to the Church; but if the principle of his 
conduct is self-love and not the love of God, he belongs spiritually 
and morally to the City of Babylon. Again, if an official of the 
State is governed in his conduct by the love of God, if he pursues 
justice and charity, he belongs spiritually and morally to the City 
of Jerusalem. ‘We see now a citizen of Jerusalem, a citizen of the 

1 De Civit. Dei, 4, 4. 
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kingdom of heaven, holding some office upon earth; as, for 
example, wearing the purple, serving as magistrate, as aedile, as 
proconsul, as emperor, directing the earthly republic, but he hath 
his heart above if he is a Christian, if he is of the faithful. . . . Let 
us not therefore despair of the citizens of the kingdom of heaven, 
when we see them engaged in the affairs of Babylon, doing some¬ 
thing terrestrial in a terrestrial republic; nor again let us forthwith 
congratulate all men whom we see engaged in celestial matters, 
for even the sons of the pestilence sit sometimes in the seat of 
Moses. . . . But there will come a time of winnowing when they 
will be separated, the one from the other, with the greatest 
care. . . Even if, then, the City of Babylon in the moral and 
spiritual sense tends to be identified with the State, particularly 
the pagan State, and the City of Jerusalem tends to be identified 
with the Church as a visible organisation, the identification is not 
complete: one cannot legitimately conclude that because a man is, 
for example, a Church official, he is necessarily a citizen of the 
spiritual City of Jerusalem, for as far as his spiritual and moral 
condition is concerned he may belong to the City of Babylon. 
Moreover, if the State were necessarily coincident with the City of 
Babylon, no Christian could legitimately hold office in the State, 
or even be a citizen, if he could help it, and St. Augustine certainly 
did not subscribe to any such opinion. 

2. But if the State and the City of Babylon cannot simply be 
identified, St. Augustine certainly did not think that the State as 
such is founded on justice or that true justice is realised in any 
actual State, not at any rate in any pagan State. That there is 
some justice even in a pagan State is sufficiently obvious, but true 
justice demands that that worship should be paid to God which 
He requires, and pagan Rome did not pay that worship, indeed 
in Christian times she did her best to prevent its being paid. On 
the other hand pagan Rome was obviously a State. How, then, is 
the conclusion to be avoided that true justice must not be 
included within the definition of the State? For, if it is, one would 
be reduced to the impossible position of denying that pagan Rome 
was a State. Augustine accordingly defines a society as a ‘multitude 
of rational creatures associated in a common agreement as to the 
things which it loves'. 2 If the things which it loves are good, it 
will be a good society, while, if the things which it loves are bad, 
it will be a bad society; but nothing is said in the definition of a 
1 In Pi., 51, 6. 1 De Civil. Dei, 19 , 24. 
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people as to whether the objects of its love are good or bad, with 
the result that the definition will apply even to the pagan State. 

This does not mean, of course, that in Augustine's eyes the State 
exists in a non-moral sphere: on the contrary, the same moral law 
holds good for States as for individuals. The point he wants to 
make is that the State will not embody true justice, will not be 
a really moral State, unless it is a Christian State: it is Christianity 
which makes men good citizens. The State itself, as an instrument 
of force, has its roots in the consequences of original sin and, given 
the fact of original sin and its consequences, is a necessary institu¬ 
tion; but a just State is out of the question unless it is a Christian 
State. ‘No State is more perfectly established and preserved than 
on the foundations, and by the bond, of faith and of firm concord, 
when the highest and truest good, namely God, is loved by all and 
men love each other in Him without dissimulation because they 
love one another for His sake.' 1 The State, in other words, is 
informed by love of this world, when it is left to itself; but it can 
be informed by higher principles, principles which it must derive 
from Christianity. 

3. From this there follow two consequences of importance. 
(1) The Christian Church will try to inform civil society with its 
own celestial principles of conduct: it has a mission to act as the 
leaven of the earth. Augustine's conception of the Christian Church 
and her mission was essentially a dynamic and a social conception: 
the Church must permeate the State by her principles. (2) The 
Church is thus the only really perfect society and is definitely 
superior to the State, for, if the State must take her principles from 
the Church, the State cannot be above the Church nor even on a 
level with the Church. In maintaining this view St. Augustine 
stands at the head of the mediaeval exaltation of the Church 
vis-d-vis the State, and he was only consistent in invoking the 
help of the State against the Donatists, since, on his view, the 
Church is a superior society to which Christ has subjected the 
kingdoms of the world, and which has the right to make use of 
the powers of the world. 2 But if Augustine's view of the relation 
of Church to State was the one which became characteristic of 
western Christendom and not of Byzantium, it does not follow 
that his view necessarily tended to undermine the significance of 
civic and social life. As Christopher Dawson has pointed out, 3 

1 Ep. t 137, 5, 18. 1 Cf. ibid., 105. 5, 6; 35, 3. 

• A Monument to St. Augustine, pp. 76-7. 
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although Augustine deprived the State of its aura of divinity, he 
at the same time insisted on the value of the free human personality 
and of moral responsibility, even against the State, so that in this 
way he ‘made possible the ideal of a social order resting upon the 
free personality and a common effort towards moral ends’. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE PSEUDO-DIONYSIUS 

Writings and author—Affirmative way—Negative way — Neo- 
Platonic interpretation of Trinity—Ambiguous teaching on 
creation—Problem of evil—Orthodoxy or unorthodoxy? 

I. During the Middle Ages the writings which were then ascribed 
to St. Paul’s Athenian convert, Dionysius the Areopagite, enjoyed 
high esteem, not only among mystics and authors of works on 
mystical theology, but also among professional theologians and 
philosophers, such as St. Albert the Great and St. Thomas Aquinas. 
The reverence and respect paid to these writings were, of course, 
in great part due to the mistaken notion as to their authorship, a 
mistake which originated in the author’s use of a pseudonym. 
‘Dionysius the Presbyter, to his fellow-presbyter Timothy.’ 1 In 
533 the Patriarch of Antioch, Severus, appealed to the writings of 
Dionysius, in support of his Monophysite doctrine, a fact which 
can be safely taken to mean that the writings were already regarded 
as possessed of authority. But, even if Severus appealed to the 
works in question in support of heretical doctrine, their ascription 
to St. Dionysius would free them from any suspicion as to their 
orthodoxy. In the Eastern Church they were widely circulated, 
being commented on by Maximus the Confessor in the seventh 
century and appealed to by the great Eastern Doctor, St. John 
Damascene, in the eighth century, though Hypatius of Ephesus 
attacked their authenticity. 

In the West, Pope Martin I appealed to the writings as authentic 
at the first Lateran Council in 649, and about the year 858 John 
Scotus Eriugena, at the request of Charles the Bald, made a 
translation from the Greek text which had been presented to 
Louis the Fair in 827 by the Emperor Michael Balbus. John 
Scotus, besides translating the writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius, 
also commented on them, thus furnishing the first of a series of 
commentaries in Western Christendom. For example, Hugh of St. 
Victor (d. 1141) commented on the Celestial Hierarchy , using 
Eriugena's translation, while Robert Grosseteste (d. 1253) and 
Albert the Great (d. 1280) also commented on the writings. 

1 Exordium to the Divine Names. 
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St. Thomas Aquinas composed a commentary on the Divine Names 
about 1261. All these authors, as also, for example, Denis the 
Carthusian, accepted the authenticity of the writings; but in time 
it was bound to become clear that they embodied important 
elements taken from developed neo-Platonism and that they con¬ 
stituted in fact an attempt to reconcile neo-Platonism and 
Christianity, so that they would have to be attributed to an 
author of a much later date than the historic Dionysius the 
Areopagite. However, the question of the authenticity of the 
writings is not the same as the question of their orthodoxy from 
the Christian standpoint, and though in the seventeenth century, 
when critics began to attack the authenticity of the writings, their 
orthodoxy was also assailed, a recognition of their unauthentic 
character did not necessarily involve an admission of their incom¬ 
patibility with Christian doctrine, though it was obviously no 
longer possible to maintain their orthodoxy on the a priori ground 
that they were composed by a personal disciple of St. Paul. 
Personally I consider that the writings are orthodox in regard to 
the rejection of monism; but that on the question of the Blessed 
Trinity it is highly questionable at least if they can be reconciled 
with orthodox Christian dogma. Whatever the intentions of the 
author may have been, his words, besides being obscure, as 
Aquinas admitted, are scarcely compatible, as they stand, with 
the Trinitarian teaching of Augustine and Thomas Aquinas. It 
may be objected that insufficient attention is paid to the dogma 
of the Incarnation, which is essential to Christianity, but the 
author clearly maintains this doctrine, and in any case to say little 
about one particular doctrine, even a central one, is not the same 
as to deny it. Taking the relevant passages of the Pseudo- 
Dionysius in the large, it does not seem possible to reject them as 
definitely unorthodox on this point, unless one is prepared also to 
reject as unorthodox, for example, the mystical doctrine of St. John 
of the Cross, who is a Doctor of the Church. 

But though no one now supposes that the writings are actually 
the work of Dionysius the Areopagite, it has not proved possible to 
discover the real author. Most probably they were composed at 
the end of the fifth century, as they apparently embody ideas of 
the neo-Platonist Proclus (418-85), and it has been conjectured 
that the Hierotheus who figures therein was the Syrian mystic 
Stephen Bar Sadaili. If the writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius 
actually depend to any degree on the philosophy of Proclus, they 
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cannot well have been composed before the closing decades of the 
fifth century, while as they were appealed to at the Council of 533, 
they can hardly have been composed much after 500. The ascrip¬ 
tion of about 500 as the date of their composition is, therefore, 
doubtless correct, while the supposition that they originated in 
Syria is reasonable. The author was a theologian, without doubt 
an ecclesiastic also; but he cannot have been Severus himself, as 
one or two writers have rashly supposed. In any case, though it 
would be interesting to know with certainty who the author was, 
it is probably unlikely that anything more than conjecture will 
ever be possible, and the chief interest of the writings is due, not 
to the personality of the author, but to the content and influence 
of the writings, these writings being the Divine Names (De divinis 
Nominibus ), the Mystical Theology ( De mystica Theologia), the 
Celestial Hierarchy [De coelesti Hierarchia) and the Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy (De ecclesiastica Hierarchia ), as well as ten letters. The 
works are printed in Migne's Patrologia Graeca , volumes 3-4; but 
a critical edition of the text has been begun. 

2. There are two ways of approaching God, who is the centre of 
all speculation, a positive way (xorraipaTixT)) and a negative way 
(dtTKxpomx^). In the former way or method the mind begins "with 
the most universal statements, and then through intermediate 
terms (proceeds) to particular titles', 1 thus beginning with ‘the 
highest category'. 2 In the Divine Names the Pseudo-Dionysius 
pursues this affirmative method, showing how names such as 
Goodness, Life, Wisdom, Power, are applicable to God in a 
transcendental manner and how they apply to creatures only in 
virtue of their derivation from God and their varying degrees of 
participation in those qualities which are found in God not as 
inhering qualities but in substantial unity. Thus he begins with 
the idea or name of goodness, which is the most universal name, 
inasmuch as all things, existent or possible, share in goodness to 
some degree, but which at the same time expresses the Nature of 
God: ‘None is good save one, that is, God.' 3 God, as the Good, is 
the overflowing source of creation and its final goal, and ‘from the 
Good comes the light which is an image of Goodness, so that the 
Good is described by the name of “Light", being the archetype of 
that which is revealed in the image'. 4 Here the neo-Platonic 
light-motive is brought in, and the Pseudo-Dionysius's dependence 

1 Myst. ThtoX., 2. ‘ Ibid., 3. 

3 Div . Nanus, 2, 1; St. Matt. 19. 17. 4 Div. Nanus, 4. 4. 
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on neo-Platonism is particularly manifest in his language when he 
goes on to speak of the Good as Beauty, as the 'super-essential 
beautiful’, and uses the phrases of Plato’s Symposium, which 
reappear in the Enneads of Plotinus. Again, when in chapter 13 
of the Divine Names 1 the Pseudo-Dionysius speaks of 'One' as 'the 
most important title of all’, he is clearly writing in dependence on 
the Plotinian doctrine of the ultimate Principle as the One. 

In brief, then, the affirmative method means ascribing to God 
the perfections found in creatures, that is, the perfections which 
are compatible with the spiritual Nature of God, though not 
existing in Him in the same manner as they exist in creatures, 
since in God they exist without imperfection and, in the case of 
the names which are ascribed to the Divine Nature, without real 
differentiation. That we start, in the affirmative way, with the 
highest categories, is, says the author, 2 due to the fact that we 
should start with what is most akin to God, and it is truer to 
affirm that He is life and goodness than that He is air or stone. 
The names 'Life' and 'Goodness’ refer to something which is 
actually in God, but He is air or stone only in a metaphorical 
sense or in the sense that He is the cause of these things. Yet the 
Pseudo-Dionysius is careful to insist that, even if certain names 
describe God better than others, they are very far from represent¬ 
ing an adequate knowledge and conception of God on our part, and 
he expresses this conviction by speaking of God as the super¬ 
essential Essence, the super-essential Beautiful, and so on. He is 
not simply repeating phrases from the Platonic tradition, but he is 
expressing the truth that the objective reference or content of 
these names as actually found in God infinitely transcends the 
content of the names as experienced by us. For example, if we 
ascribe intelligence to God, we do not mean to ascribe to Him 
human intelligence, the only intelligence of which we have imme¬ 
diate experience and from which we draw the name: we mean that 
God is more, infinitely more, than what we experience as intelli¬ 
gence, and this fact is best expressed by speaking of God as 
super-intelligence or as the super-essential Intelligence. 

3. The affirmative way was mainly pursued by the Pseudo- 
Dionysius in the Divine Names and in his (lost) Symbolical 
Theology and Outlines of Divinity, whereas the negative way, that 
of the exclusion from God of the imperfections of creatures, is 
characteristic of the Mystical Theology. The distinction of the two 

1 13, 1. 1 Myst. Tkecl ,, 3. 
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ways was dependent on Proclus, and as developed by the Pseudo- 
Dionysius it passed into Christian philosophy and theology, being 
accepted by St. Thomas Aquinas, for example; but the palm is 
given by the Pseudo-Dionysius to the negative way in preference 
to the affirmative way. In this way the mind begins by denying 
of God those things which are farthest removed from Him, e.g. 
"drunkenness or fury/ 1 and proceeds upwards progressively denying 
of God the attributes and qualities of creatures, until it reaches 
"the super-essential Darkness'. 2 As God is utterly transcendent, 
we praise Him best "by denying or removing all things that are— 
just as men who, carving a statue out of marble, remove all the 
impediments that hinder the clear perception of the latent image 
and by this mere removal display the hidden statue itself in its 
hidden beauty'. 3 The human being is inclined to form anthropo¬ 
morphic conceptions of the Deity, and it is necessary to strip away 
these human, all-too-human conceptions by the via remotionis ; but 
the Pseudo-Dionysius does not mean that from this process there 
results a clear view of what God is in Himself: the comparison of 
the statue must not mislead us. When the mind has stripped away 
from its idea of God the human modes of thought and inadequate 
conceptions of the Deity, it enters upon the "Darkness of Unknow¬ 
ing', 4 wherein it "renouncesall the apprehension of the understand¬ 
ing and is wrapped in that which is wholly intangible and invisible 
. . . united ... to Him that is wholly unknowable'; 5 this is the 
province of mysticism. The "Darkness of Unknowing' is not due, 
however, to the unintelligibility of the Object considered in itself, 
but to the finiteness of the human mind, which is blinded by excess 
of light. This doctrine is doubtless partly influenced by neo- 
Platonism, but it is also to be found in the writings of Christian 
mystical theologians, notably St. Gregory of Nyssa, whose writings 
in turn, though influenced, as far as language and presentation are 
concerned, by neo-Platonic treatises, were also the expression of 
personal experience. 

4. The neo-Platonic influence on the Pseudo-Dionysius comes 
out very strongly in his doctrine of the Blessed Trinity, for he 
seems to be animated by the desire to find a One behind the 
differentiation of Persons. He certainly allows that the differen¬ 
tiation of Persons is an eternal differentiation and that the Father, 

1 Myst. Theol, 3. 1 Ibid., 2. » Ibid. 

4 The author of the mediaeval mystical treatise, The Cloud of Unknowing, 
doubtless wrote in immediate or mediate dependence on the writings of the 
P&eudo-Dionysius. 1 Myst. Theol., 1. 
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for example, is not the Son, and the Son not the Father, but so far 
as one can achieve an accurate interpretation of what he says, it 
appears that, in his opinion, the differentiation of Persons exists 
on the plane of manifestation. The manifestation in question is an 
eternal manifestation, and the differentiation an eternal differen¬ 
tiation within God, to be distinguished from the external mani¬ 
festation of God in differentiated creatures; but God in Himself, 
beyond the plane of manifestation, is undifferentiated Unity. One 
can, of course, attempt to justify the language of the Pseudo- 
Dionysius by reference to the Nature of God which, according to 
orthodox Trinitarianism, is one and undivided and with which 
each of the divine Persons is substantially identical; but it would 
seem most probable, not to say certain, that the author was 
influenced, not only by Plotinus’s doctrine of the One, but also by 
Proclus’s doctrine of the primary Principle which transcends the 
attributes of Unity, Goodness, Being. The super-essential Unity 
would seem to represent Proclus’s first Principle, and the distinc¬ 
tion of three Persons in unity of Nature would seem to represent 
the neo-Platonic conception of emanation, being a stage, if an 
eternal stage, in the self-manifestation or revelation of the ultimate 
Godhead or Absolute. When we speak of the all-transcendent 
Godhead as a Unity and a Trinity, it is not a Unity or a Trinity 
such as can be known by us . . . (though) ‘we apply the titles of 
"Trinity” and “Unity” to that which is beyond all titles, express¬ 
ing under the form of Being that which is beyond being. . . . (The 
transcendent Godhead) hath no name, nor can it be grasped by 
the reason. . . . Even the title of "Goodness” we do not ascribe 
to it because we think such a name suitable. .. Z 1 (The Godhead) 
‘is not unity or goodness, nor a Spirit, not Sonship nor Fatherhood, 
. . . nor does it belong to the category of non-existence or to that 
of existence.’* 

It is true that such phrases could be defended, as regards the 
intention of the author if not as regards his actual words, by 
pointing out that it is correct to say that the term 'Father', for 
instance, belongs to the first Person as Person and not to the Son, 
though the divine substance exists in numerical identity and 
without intrinsic real differentiation in each of the three divine 
Persons, and also by allowing that the term ’Father’, as applied 
to the first Person, though the best term available in human 
language for the purpose, is borrowed from a human relationship, 

* Div. S' amis, 13, 3. a Myst. Theol., 3. 
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and applied to God in an analogical sense, so that the content of 
the idea of ‘Father' in our minds is not adequate to the reality in 
God. Moreover, the Pseudo-Dionysius certainly speaks of ‘a 
differentiation in the super-essential doctrine of God', referring to 
the Trinity of Persons and the names applicable to each Person in 
particular, 1 and explicitly denies that he is 'introducing a confu¬ 
sion of all distinctions in the Deity', 2 affirming that, while names 
such as 'Super-vital' or 'Super-wise' belong to 'the entire Godhead', 
the 'differentiated names', the names of 'Father', 'Son' and 
'Spirit', ‘cannot be interchanged, nor are they held in common'. 3 
Again, though there is a 'mutual abiding and indwelling' of the 
divine Persons ‘in an utterly undifferentiated and transcendent 
Unity', this is 'without any confusion'. 4 Nevertheless, though 
much of what the Pseudo-Dionysius has to say on the subject of 
the Blessed Trinity can be interpreted and defended from the 
standpoint of theological orthodoxy, it is hardly possible not to 
discern a strong tendency to go behind, as it were, the distinction 
of Persons to a super-transcendent undifferentiated Unity. Prob¬ 
ably the truth of the matter is that the Pseudo-Dionysius, though 
an orthodox Trinitarian in intention, was so much influenced by 
the neo-Platonic philosophy that a tension between the two 
elements underlies his attempt to reconcile them and makes itself 
apparent in his statements. 

5. In regard to the relation of the world to God, the Pseudo- 
Dionysius speaks of the 'emanation' (ttp6oSo<;) of God into the 
universe of things; 6 but he tries to combine the neo-Platonic 
emanation theory with the Christian doctrine of creation and is 
no pantheist. For example, since God bestows existence on all 
things that are, He is said to become manifold through bringing 
forth existent things from Himself; yet at the same time God 
remains One even in the act of 'self-multiplication' and without 
differentiation even in the process of emanation. 8 Proclus had 
insisted that the prior Principle does not become less through the 
process of emanation and the Pseudo-Dion3'sius repeats his teach¬ 
ing on this matter; but the influence of neo-Platonism does seem 
to have meant that he did not clearly realise the relation of 
creation to the divine will or the freedom of the act of creation, 
for he is inclined to speak as though creation were a natural and 
even a spontaneous effect of the divine goodness, even though 

1 Div . Names , a, 5. * Ibid., 2. • Ibid., 3. 4 Ibid„ 4. 

6 Ibid., 5, 1. • Ibid., 2, 11. 
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God is distinct from the world. God exists indivisibly and without 
multiplication of Himself in all individual, separate and multiple 
things, and, though they participate in the goodness which springs 
from Him and though they may in a certain sense be thought of 
as an ‘extension’ of God, God Himself is not involved in their 
multiplication: the world, in short, is an outflowing of the divine 
goodness, but it is not God Himself. On this point of God’s 
transcendence as well as on that of His immanence the Pseudo- 
Dionysius is clear; but his fondness for depicting the world as the 
outflowing of the over-brimming Goodness of God, as well as for 
drawing a kind of parallel between the internal divine Processions 
and the external procession in creation, lead him to speak as 
though creation were a spontaneous activity of God, as if God 
created by a necessity of nature. 

That God is the transcendent Cause of all things, the Pseudo- 
Dionysius affirms several times, explaining in addition that God 
created the world through the exemplary or archetypal Ideas, the 
‘preordinations’ (Ttpoopiofxoi) which exist in Him: 1 in addition, God 
is the final Cause of all things, drawing all things to Himself as 
the Good. 2 He is, therefore, ‘the Beginning and the End of all 
things’, 8 ‘the Beginning as their Cause, the End as their Final 
Purpose’. 4 There is, then, an outgoing from God and a return to 
God, a process of multiplication and a process of intercommunion 
and return. This idea became basic in the philosophy of the 
‘Areopagite’s* translator, John Scotus EriUgena. 

6. As the Pseudo-Dionysius insisted so much on the divine 
goodness, it was incumbent on him to give some attention to the 
existence and the consequent problem of evil, and this he gave in 
the Divine Names* relying, partly at least, on Proclus's De 
subsistentia mali . In the first place he insists that, although evil 
would have to be referred to God as its Cause, were it something 
positive, it is in fact not something positive at all: precisely as 
evil it has no being. If it is objected that evil must be positive, 
since it is productive, sometimes even of good, and since debau¬ 
chery, for example, which is the opposite of temperance, is 
something evil and positive, he answers that nothing is productive 
precisely as evil, but only in so far as it is good, or through the 
action of good: evil as such tends only to destroy and debase. 
That evil has no positive being of itself is clear from the fact that 

1 Div. Names, 5, 8. * Ibid,, 4, 48. * Ibid,, 4, 35. 

4 Ibid,, 5, 10. 1 4, 18 ff. 
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good and being are synonymous: everything which has being 
proceeds from the Good and, as being, is good. Does this mean, 
then, that evil and non-existence are precisely the same? The 
Pseudo-Dionysius certainly tends to speak as if that were the 
case, but his real meaning is given in his statement that ‘all 
creatures in so far as they have being are good and come from the 
Good, and in so far as they are deprived of the Good, neither are 
they good nor have they being’. 1 In other words, evil is a depriva¬ 
tion or privation: it consists, not simply in non-being or in the 
absence of being, but rather in the absence of a good that ought 
to be present. The sinner, for instance, is good in so far as he has 
being, life, existence, will; the evil consists in the deprivation of 
a good that ought to be there and actually is not, in the wrong 
relation of his will to the rule of morality, in the absence of this 
or that virtue, etc. 

It follows that no creature, considered as an existent being, can 
be evil. Even the devils are good in so far as they exist, for they 
hold their existence from the Good, and that existence continues 
to be good: they are evil, not in virtue of their existence, their 
natural constitution, but ‘only through a lack of angelic virtues’:* 
‘they are called evil through the deprivation and the loss whereby 
they have lapsed from their proper virtues.’ The same is true of 
bad human beings, who are called evil in virtue of ‘the deficiency 
of good qualities and activities and in virtue of the failure and fall 
therefrom due to their own weakness’. ‘Hence evil inheres not in 
the devils or in us as evil, but only as a deficiency and lack of the 
perfection of our proper virtues.' 8 

Physical, non-moral evil is treated in a similar manner. ‘No 
natural force is evil: the evil of nature lies in a thing’s inability 
to fulfil its natural functions.’ 4 Again, ‘ugliness and disease are a 
deficiency in form and a want of order’, and this is not wholly 
evil, ‘being rather a lesser good'. 5 Nor can matter as such be evil, 
since ‘matter too has a share in order, beauty and form’: 6 matter 
cannot be evil in itself, since it is produced by the Good and since 
it is necessary to Nature. There is no need to have recourse to two 
ultimate Principles, good and evil respectively. ‘In fine, good 
comes from the one universal Cause; evil from many partial 
deficiencies.’ 7 

If it be said that some people desire evil, so that evil, as the 

1 Div. Names, 4, 20. * Ibid., 23. * Ibid., 24. 4 Ibid., 26. 

* Ibid., 27. • Ibid., 28. 7 Ibid., 30. 
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object of desire, must be something positive, the Pseudo-Dionysius 
answers that all acts have the good as their object, but that they 
may be mistaken, since the agent may err as to what is the proper 
good or object of desire. In the case of sin the sinner has the 
power to know the true good and the right, so that his 'mistake* 
is morally attributable to him. 1 Moreover, the objection that 
Providence should lead men into virtue even against their will is 
foolish, for 'it is not worthy of Providence to violate nature 1 : 
Providence provides for free choice and respects it.® 

7. In conclusion one may remark that, although Ferdinand 
Christian Baur 3 would seem to have gone too far in saying that 
the Pseudo-Dionysius reduced the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity to a mere formal use of the Christian terms void of the 
Christian content and that his system will not allow of a special 
Incarnation, it must be admitted that there was a tension in his 
thought between the neo-Platonic philosophy which he adopted 
and the Christian dogmas, in which, we have no real reason to deny, 
he believed. The Pseudo-Dionysius meant to harmonise the two 
elements, to express Christian theology and Christian mysticism 
in a neo-Platonic philosophical framework and scheme; but it can 
scarcely be gainsaid that, when a clash occurred, the neo-Platonic 
elements tended to prevail. A specific and peculiar Incarnation 
was one of the major points in Christianity that pagan neo- 
Platonists, such as Porphyry, objected to, and though, as I have 
said, we cannot be justified in asserting that the Pseudo-Dionysius 
denied the Incarnation, his acceptance of it does not well adapt 
itself to his philosophical system, nor does it play much part in 
his extant writings. One may well doubt whether his writings 
would have exercised the influence they did on Christian mediaeval 
thinkers, had the latter not taken the author's pseudonym at its 
face value. 

1 Div. Names, 4, 35. * Ibid,, 33. 

■In his Christliche Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit und Menschwerdung Gottes, Vol. 2, 
p. 42. 


CHAPTER X 

BOETHIUS, CASSIODORUS, ISIDORE 

Boethius's transmission of Aristotelian ideas—Natural theology 
—Influence on Middle Ages—Cassiodorus on the seven liberal 
arts and the spirituality of the soul — Isidore's Etymologies and 
Sentences. 

1. If one of the channels whereby the philosophy of the ancient 
world was passed on to the Middle Ages was the writings of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius, another channel, and in some respects a com¬ 
plementary one, was constituted by the writings of Boethius 
(c. a.d. 480-524/5), a Christian who, after studying at Athens and 
subsequently holding high magisterial office under the king of the 
Ostrogoths, Theodoric, was finally executed on a charge of high 
treason. I use the word 'complementary* since, while the Pseudo- 
Dionysius helped to impregnate early mediaeval philosophy, 
especially that of John Scotus Eriugena, with elements drawn 
from neo-Platonic speculation, Boethius transmitted to the early 
mediaevals a knowledge of at least the logic of Aristotle. His 
works I have listed in my volume on Greek and Roman philo¬ 
sophy, 1 and I shall not repeat them here; suffice it to recall that 
he translated into Latin the Organon of Aristotle and commented 
thereon, besides commenting on the Isagoge of Porphyry and 
composing original treatises on logic. In addition he wrote several 
theological opuscula and while in prison his celebrated De 
Consolatione Philosophiae. 

It is uncertain whether or not Boethius translated, in accordance 
with his original plan, other works of Aristotle besides the Organon; 
but in his extant works mention is made of several salient Aristo¬ 
telian doctrines. The earlier mediaeval thinkers were predomi¬ 
nantly concerned with the discussion of the problem of universals, 
taking as their starting-point certain texts of Porphyry and 
Boethius, and they took little notice of the Aristotelian meta¬ 
physical doctrines to be found in Boethius's writings. The first 
great speculative thinker of the Middle Ages, John Scotus Eriugena, 
was more indebted to the Pseudo-Dionysius and other writers 
dependent on neo-Platonism than to any Aristotelian influence, 

1 p* 485. 
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and it was not until the Aristotelian corpus had become available 
to the West at the close of the twelfth and the beginning of the 
thirteenth centuries that a synthesis on Aristotelian lines was 
attempted. But that does not alter the fact that Aristotelian 
doctrines of importance were incorporated in the writings of 
Boethius. For instance, in his theological work against Eutyches 1 
Boethius speaks clearly of 'matter', the common substrate of 
bodies, which is the basis for, and renders possible, substantial 
change in bodies, corporeal substances, while its absence in incor¬ 
poreal substances renders impossible the change of one immaterial 
substance into another or the change of a corporeal substance into 
an incorporeal substance or vice versa. The discussion is carried 
on in a theological setting and with a theological purpose, for 
Boethius wishes to show that in Christ the divine Nature and the 
human Nature are distinct and both real, against Eutyches who 
held that 'the union with Godhead involved the disappearance of 
the human nature'; 2 but within that theological setting a philo¬ 
sophical discussion is included and the categories employed are 
Aristotelian in character. Similarly, in the De Trinitate , 3 Boethius 
speaks of the correlative principle to matter, namely form. For 
instance, earth is not earth by reason of unqualified matter, but 
because it is a distinctive form. (For ‘unqualified matter' Boethius 
uses the Greek phrase (S^ota QXyj, taking it doubtless from Alexander 
of Aphrodisias. 4 On the other hand, God, the Divine Substance, is 
Form without matter and cannot be a substrate. As pure Form, 
He is one. 

Again, in the De Trinitate , 6 Boethius gives the ten Categories or 
Praedicaynenta and goes on to explain that when we call God 
'substance', we do not mean that He is substance in the same 
sense in which a created thing is substance: He is 'a substance 
that is super-substantial'. Similarly, if we predicate a quality of 
God, such as 'just' or 'great', we do not mean that He has an 
inhering quality, for 'with Him to be just and to be God are one 
and the same', and while 'man is merely great, God is greatness'. 
In the Contra Eutychen 6 occurs Boethius's famous definition of 
person, naturae rationalis individua substantia, which was accepted 
by St. Thomas and became classical in the Schools. 

2. In his doctrine of the Blessed Trinity, Boethius relied largely 
on St. Augustine; but in the De Consolatione Philosophiae he 

1 Contra Eutychen, 6. 1 Ibid .. y * 2.' 

4 Cf. the latter's De Anima, 17, 17, and his De anima ibri mantissa , 124, 7. 
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developed in outline a natural theology on Aristotelian lines, thus 
implicitly distinguishing between natural theology, the highest 
part of philosophy, and dogmatic theology which, in distinction 
from the former, accepts its premisses from revelation. In the 
third book 1 he at least mentions the rational argument for the 
existence of God as unmoved Mover, while in the fifth book 2 he 
treats of the apparent difficulty in reconciling human freedom with 
the divine foreknowledge. 'If God beholdeth all things and cannot 
be deceived, that must of necessity follow which His providence 
foreseeth to be to come. Wherefore, if from eternity He doth 
foreknow not only the deeds of men, but also their counsels and 
wills, there can be no free-will.' 3 To answer that it is not that 
future events will take place because God knows them, but rather 
that God knows them because they will take place is not a very 
satisfactory answer, since it implies that temporal events and the 
temporal acts of creatures are the cause of the eternal foreknow¬ 
ledge of God. Rather should we say that God does not, strictly 
speaking, 'foresee' anything: God is eternal, eternity being defined 
in a famous phrase as interminabilis vitae tota simul et perjecta 
possession and His knowledge is the knowledge of what is eternally 
present to Him, of a never-fading instant, not a foreknowledge of 
things which are future to God. Now, knowledge of a present 
event does not impose necessity on the event, so that God's 
knowledge of man's free acts, which from the human viewpoint 
are future, though from the divine viewpoint they are present, 
does not make those acts determined and necessary (in the sense 
of not-free). The eternity of God's vision, ‘which is always present, 
concurs with the future quality of an action'. 

Boethius drew not merety on Aristotle, but also on Porphyry 
and other neo-Platonic writers, as well as on Cicero, for example, 
and it may be that the division of philosophy or speculative science 
into Physics, Mathematics and Theology was taken directly from 
the Isagoge of Porphyry; but it must be remembered that Porphyry 
himself was indebted to Aristotle. In any case, in view of the 
predominantly neo-Platonic character of foregoing Christian philo¬ 
sophy, the Aristotelian element in the thought of Boethius is more 
remarkable and significant than the specifically neo-Platonic 
elements. It is true that he speaks of the divine Goodness and its 
overflowing in a manner reminiscent of neo-Platonism (in the De 
Consol. Phil. 5 he says that 'the substance of God consisteth in 

1 12. 2 2ff. 8 5, 3. *5.6. 5 3, 9 - 
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nothing else but in goodness’) and that he sometimes uses such 
terms as defluere in connection with the procession of creatures 
from God; 1 but he is quite clear about the distinction between 
God and the world and about the Christian doctrine of creation. 
Thus he expressly affirms that God, ‘without any change, by the 
exercise of a will known only to Himself, determined of Himself 
to form the world and brought it into being when it was absolutely 
nothing, not producing it from His own substance’, 2 denying that 
the divine substance in externa dilabatur 3 or that ‘all things which 
are, are God’. 4 

3. Boethius, then, was of very considerable importance, for he 
transmitted to the earlier Middle Ages a great part of the know¬ 
ledge of Aristotle then available. In addition, his application of 
philosophical categories to theology helped towards the develop¬ 
ment of theological science, while his use of and definition of 
philosophical terms was of service to both theology and philosophy. 
Lastly we may mention the influence exercised by his composition 
of commentaries, for this type of writing became a favourite 
method of composition among the mediaevals. Even if not parti¬ 
cularly remarkable as an original and independent philosopher, 
Boethius is yet of major significance as a transmitter and as a 
philosopher who attempted to express Christian doctrine in terms 
drawn, not simply from the neo-Platonists, but also from the 
philosopher whose thought was to become a predominant influence 
in the greatest philosophical synthesis of the Middle Ages. 

4. Cassiodorus ( c. 477-c. 565/70) was a pupil of Boethius and, 
like his master, worked for a time in the service of Theodoric, 
King of the Ostrogoths. In his De artibus ac disciplinis liberalium 
litterarum (which is the second book of his Institutiones) he treated 
of the seven liberal arts, i.e. the three scientiae sermocinales 
(Grammar, Dialectic and Rhetoric) and the four scientiae reales 
(Arithmetic, Geometry, Music and Astronomy). He did not aim 
at novelty or originality of thought, but rather at giving a synopsis 
of the learning he had culled from other writers, 5 and his book on 
the arts, like that of Martianus Capella, was much used as a 
text-book in the early Middle Ages. In his De anitna Cassiodorus 
drew on St. Augustine and on Claudianus Mamertus (died c. 474) 
in proving the spirituality of the human soul. While the soul 
cannot be a part of God, since it is changeable and capable of 

1 Cf. Lib . de hebdotn., 173. 1 De Fide Catholicu . * De Consol. Phil., 3, 12. 

4 Quomodo Substantiae. I do not, of course mean to imply that there is any 
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evil, it is not material and cannot be material, since it can have 
what is spiritual as the object of its knowledge, and only that 
which is itself spiritual can know the spiritual. As spiritual, the 
soul is wholly in the whole body and wholly in each part, being 
indivisible and unextended; but it operates in a given part of the 
body, e.g. a sense-organ, now with greater, now with less intensity. 1 

5. Cassiodorus, then, was much more a 'transmitter' than an 
original thinker, and the same can be said of Isidore (died c. 636), 
who became Archbishop of Seville in the Visigothic kingdom and 
whose encyclopaedia, the Originunt seu Etymologiarum libri XX, 
was very popular in the early Middle Ages, being included in every 
monastic library of note. In this work Isidore deals with the seven 
liberal arts, as also with a great number of scientific or quasi- 
scientific facts and theories on subjects from Scripture and 
jurisprudence and medicine to architecture, agriculture, war, 
navigation, and so on. He shows his conviction about the divine 
origin of sovereignty and the paramount authority of morality, 
law and justice in civil society, even in regard to the conduct and 
acts of the monarch. In addition to his Etymologies Isidore's Libri 
tres sententiarum, a collection of theological and moral theses taken 
from St. Augustine and St. Gregory the Great, was also widely 
used. His treatise on numbers, Liber Numerorum, which treats of 
the numbers occurring in the Sacred Scriptures, is often fanciful 
in the extreme in the mystical meanings which it attaches to 
numbers. 


1 De anima, 4. 
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THE CAROLINGIAN RENAISSANCE 

CHAPTER XI 

THE CAROLINGIAN RENAISSANCE 

Charlemagne—Alcuin and the Palatine School—Other schools, 
curriculum, libraries—Rhabanus Maurus. 

i. In a.d. 771 the death of Carloman left Charles (Charlemagne) 
sole ruler of the Frankish dominions, and his subsequent destruc¬ 
tion of the Lombard kingdom and his general policy made him, by 
the close of the century, the paramount sovereign in Western 
Christendom. His coronation as emperor by the Pope on December 
25th, 800, symbolised the success of his imperial policy and the 
culmination of Frankish power. The Frankish Empire was later to 
break up and the imperial crown was to pass to Germany, but for 
the moment Charlemagne was undisputed master in Western 
Christendom and was enabled to set on foot the work of reorganisa¬ 
tion and reform which had become a crying need under the 
Merovingian dynasty. The emperor was by no means simply a 
soldier nor even simply soldier and political organiser combined: 
he had also at heart the work of raising the cultural level of his 
subjects by the extension and improvement of education. For 
this purpose he needed scholars and educational leaders, and since 
these were not easily obtainable in the Frankish kingdom itself, 
he had to introduce them from abroad. Already in the fifth 
century the old culture of Romanised Gaul was fast on the wane 
and in the sixth and seventh centuries it was at a very low point 
indeed; what schools there were, were teaching only reading, writing 
and some rudimentary knowledge of Latin, besides, of course, giving 
religious instruction. It was to remedy this lamentable state of 
learning and education that Charlemagne made use of foreign 
scholars like Peter of Pisa and Paul the Deacon, who were both 
Italians. The former appears to have been already advanced in 
age when he taught Latin at the Palace School of Charlemagne, 
while the latter (Paul Wamefrid, the Deacon), who had come to 
France in 782, in an attempt to obtain the freedom of his brother, 
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a prisoner of war, taught Greek from 782 to 786, when he retired 
to Monte Cassino, where he composed his History of the Lombards , 
Another Italian teacher at the Palatine School was Paulinus of 
Aquileia, who taught from about 777 to 787. 

In addition to the group of Italian grammarians one may men¬ 
tion two Spaniards who came to France as refugees: Agobard, who 
became Archbishop of Lyons ir 816, and Theodulf, who became 
Bishop of Orleans and died in 821. The latter was familiar with 
the Latin classics and was himself a Latin poet. Incidentally the 
oldest known mediaeval manuscript of Quintilian comes from 
Theodulf s private library. From the point of view of practical 
importance in the educational work of Charlemagne, however, the 
Italians and the Spaniards are overshadowed by the celebrated 
English scholar, Alcuin of York. 

2. Alcuin (c. 730-804) received his early education at York. 
Learning had been making progress in England since the year 669, 
when Theodore of Tarsus, a Greek monk, arrived in the country as 
Archbishop of Canterbury and, together with Abbot Hadrian, 
developed the school of Canterbury and enriched its library. This 
work was carried on by men like Benedict Biscop, who founded 
the monasteries of Wearmouth (674) and Jarrow (682), and 
Aldhelm, who, after studying under Theodore and Hadrian, 
organised the monastery of Malmesbury in Wiltshire, of which he 
became abbot. A more important figure in Anglo-Saxon scholar¬ 
ship was, however, that of the great exegete and historian Bede 
{674-735), a priest and monk of Jarrow. It was due to the labours 
of Bede's friend and pupil Egbert, who became Archbishop of 
York shortly before Bede's death, that the school of York became 
the leading cultural and educational centre of England and noted 
for the richness of its library. 

At York Alcuin was more particularly under the care of 
Aelbert, in company with whom he travelled to Rome, meeting 
Charles on the way, and when Aelbert succeeded Egbert as 
Archbishop of York in 767, the chief work in the school devolved 
on Alcuin. However, in 781, Alcuin was sent by Aelbert to Rome, 
and in Parma he met Charles for the second time, the king 
utilising the meeting to urge the English scholar to enter his 
service. After receiving the permission of his own king and his 
archbishop, Alcuin accepted the invitation and in 782 took over 
the direction of the Palatine School, which he maintained (save 
for a short visit to England in 786 and a longer one from 790 to 
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793) until 796, when he accepted the abbacy of St. Martin at 
Tours, where he spent the last years of his life. 

Probably about the year 777 Charlemagne wrote a letter to 
Baugulf, Abbot of Fulda, 1 in which he exhorts the abbot and 
community to zeal for learning, and this is merely one of the 
examples of his constant solicitude in the cause of education. The 
school which is, however, particularly associated with the name of 
Charlemagne is the so-called Palace or Palatine School, which 
though not a new creation of the emperor, owed its development 
to him. Before its development under Charlemagne the school 
would seem to have existed for the purpose of training the royal 
princes and children of the higher nobility in the knightly way of 
life; but the emperor laid emphasis on intellectual training and, as 
a result of his reform, the pupils appear to have been drawn from a 
wider circle than the court. French writers have commonly 
claimed that the Palatine School was the origin of the University 
of Paris; but it must be remembered that the emperor’s court 
was at Aachen or Aix-la-Chapelle, and not at Paris, though it 
would seem to have been later removed to Paris by Charles the 
Bald (d. 877). However, as the University of Paris eventually 
grew up out of an amalgamation of the Parisian schools, it may 
be said that the Palatine School was in some sense a remote 
ancestor of the University, even if the connection was somewhat 
loose. 

Charlemagne's main instrument in the organisation of the 
Palatine School was Alcuin, from whose writings we can form some 
idea of the curriculum. Alcuin was certainly not an original 
thinker, and his educational works, written in dialogue form, rely 
for the most part on former authors. For example, the De Rhetorica 
makes use of Cicero, with additions from other authors, while in 
other treatises Alcuin draws on Donatus, Priscian, Cassiodorus, 
Boethius, Isidore, Bede. But, though Alcuin was unoriginal and 
mediocre as a writer and can hardly be held to merit the title of 
philosopher, he seems to have been eminent and successful as a 
teacher, and some of the best-known figures of the Carolingian 
renaissance, e.g. Rhabanus Maurus, were his pupils. When he 
retired to the abbey of St. Martin at Tours, he continued this 
work of teaching, as is clear from a celebrated letter to the 
emperor, in which Alcuin describes how he serves to some youths 

y If, however, Baugulf became abbot only in 788, the letter cannot be dated 
before that year. 
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the honey of the Holy Scriptures, while others he tries to intoxi¬ 
cate with the wine of ancient literature: some are nourished on 
the apples of grammatical studies, while to others he displays the 
order of the shining orbs which adorn the azure heavens. (Charle¬ 
magne had a considerable personal interest in astronomy and the 
two men corresponded on this subject.) 

At Tours Alcuin enriched the library with copies of manuscripts 
which he brought from York, the best library in western Europe. 
He also devoted his attention to improving the method of copying 
manuscripts. In a letter of 799 1 he speaks of his daily battle with 
the 'rusticity' of Tours, from which one may conclude that the 
path of reform was not always an easy one. It is certain that 
Alcuin also gave attention to the accurate copying and amending 
of the manuscripts of the Scriptures, since he speaks explicitly of 
this in letters to Charlemagne in 800 2 and 801; 3 but it is not 
certain exactly what part he took in producing the revision of the 
Vulgate which was ordered by the emperor, known as the ' Alcuinian 
revision'. However, in view of the important position occupied by 
the scholar in the implementation of the emperor's reforms, it 
would seem only reasonable to suppose that he took a leading part 
in this important work, which helped to arrest the progress of 
manuscript corruption. 

3. As regards the development of other schools (i.e. other than 
the Palatine School and that of Tours), one may mention the 
schools attached to the monasteries of St. Gall, Corbie and Fulda. 
In the monasteries education was provided not only for those 
pupils who were destined to become members of the religious order, 
but also for other pupils, though it appears that two separate 
schools were maintained, the schola claustri for the former class of 
pupil, the schola exterior for the latter. Thus at St. Gall the schola 
claustri was within the precincts of the monastery, while the schola 
exterior was among the outer buildings. A capitulary of Louis the 
Pious (817) ordained that the monasteries should only possess 
schools for the 'oblates'; but it seems that not much notice was 
taken of this ordinance. 

If one sets the Palatine School in a class by itself, the other 
schools fall, then, into two main classes, the episcopal or capitular 
schools and the monastic schools. As for the curriculum this 
consisted, apart from the study of theology and exegesis, especially 
in the case of those pupils who were preparing for the priesthood 
1 Ep., 4, 172. 9 Ibid., 195. * Ibid., 205. 
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or the religious life, in the study of the Trivium (grammar, rhetoric 
and dialectic) and the Quadrivium (arithmetic, geometry, astro¬ 
nomy and music), comprising the seven liberal arts. There was, 
however, little fresh or original work done on these subjects. Thus 
grammar, which included literature, would be studied in the 
writings of Priscian and Donatus, and in the text-books of Alcuin, 
for example, though some commentaries were composed on the 
works of the ancient grammarians, by Smaragdus, for instance, 
on Donatus, and a few undistinguished grammatical works were 
written, such as the Ars grammaiicae of Clemens Scotus, who began 
teaching at the Palatine School in the later years of Charlemagne. 
Logic too was studied in the handbooks of Alcuin or, if something 
more was required, in the works of the authors on whom Alcuin 
relied, e.g. Boethius. In geometry and astronomy little work was 
done in the ninth century, though the theory of music was 
advanced by the Musica enchtriadis, attributed to Hoger the 
Abbot of Werden (d. 902). Libraries, e.g. the library of St. Gall, 
received a considerable increase in the ninth century and they 
included, besides the theological and religious works which com¬ 
posed the bulk of the items listed, legal and grammatical works, 
as well as a certain number of classical authors; but it is clear that, 
as far as philosophy is concerned, logic or dialectic (which, accord¬ 
ing to Aristotle, is a propaedeutic to philosophy, not a branch of 
philosophy itself) was the only subject studied. There was only 
one real speculative philosopher in the ninth century, and that 
was John Scotus Eriugena. Charlemagne's renaissance aimed at 
a dissemination of existing learning and what it accomplished 
was indeed remarkable enough; but it did not lead to original 
thought and speculation, except in the one instance of John 
Scotus's system. If the Carolingian empire and civilisation had 
survived and continued to flourish, a period of original work would 
doubtless have eventuated at length; but actually it was destined 
to be submerged in the new Dark Ages and there would be need 
of another renaissance before the mediaeval period of positive, 
constructive and original work could be realised. 

4. Because of his importance for education in Germany one 
must mention, in connection with the Carolingian renaissance, 
the name of Rhabanus Maurus, who was bom about 776 and who, 
after having been a pupil of Alcuin, taught at the monastery of 
Fulda, where he became abbot in 822. In 847 he was appointed 
Archbishop of Mainz and continued in that post until his death 
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in 856. Rhabanus concerned himself with the education of the 
clergy, and for this purpose he composed his work De Institutione 
Clericorunt in three books. In addition to a treatment of the 
ecclesiastical grades, the liturgy, the training of the preacher and 
so on, this work also deals with the seven liberal arts, but Rhabanus 
showed no more originality in this work than in his De rerum 
naturis , an encyclopaedia which was derived very largely from that 
of Isidore. In general the author depended almost entirely on 
former writers like Isidore, Bede and Augustine. In regard to 
exegesis he favoured mystical and allegorical interpretations. In 
other words, the Praeceptor Germaniae was a faithful product of 
the Carolingian renaissance, a scholar with a real enthusiasm for 
learning and a lively zeal for the intellectual formation of the 
clergy, but markedly unoriginal in thought. 



CHAPTER XII 

JOHN SCOTUS ERIUGENA—I 
Life and works 

One of the most remarkable phenomena of the ninth century is 
the philosophical system of John Scotus Eriugena, which stands 
out like a lofty rock in the midst of a plain. We have seen that 
there was a lively educational activity in the course of the century 
and, considering the standard, materials and opportunities of the 
time, a growing interest in learning and scholarship; but there was 
little original speculation. This is a fact which need cause no 
surprise in regard to a period of conservation and dissemination; 
but it is all the more remarkable that an isolated case of original 
speculation on the grand scale should suddenly occur, without 
warning and indeed without any immediate continuation. If John 
Scotus had confined himself to speculation on one or two parti¬ 
cular points, we might not have been so surprised, but in point of 
fact he produced a system, the first great system of the Middle 
Ages. It may, of course, be said that he relied largely on the 
former speculations of St. Gregory of Nyssa, for instance, and 
particularly on the work of the Pseudo-Dionysius, and this is quite 
true; but one can scarcely avoid the impression, when reading his 
De Divisione Naturae, that one is watching a vigorous, profound 
and original mind struggling with the categories and modes of 
thought and ideas which former writers had bequeathed to him 
as the material on which and with which he had to work, moulding 
them into a system and impregnating the whole with an atmo¬ 
sphere, a colour and a tone peculiar to himself. It is indeed 
interesting, if not altogether profitable, to wonder on what lines 
the thought of John Scotus would have evolved, had he lived at 
a later and richer period of philosophical development: as it is, 
one is confronted with a mind of great power, hampered by the 
limitations of his time and by the poverty of the material at his 
disposal. Moreover, while it is, of course, a mistake to interpret 
the system of John Scotus in terms of a much later philosophy, 
itself conditioned by the previous development of thought and the 
historical circumstances of the time, for example, the Hegelian 
system, one is not thereby debarred from endeavouring to discern 
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the peculiar characteristics of John's thought, which, to a certain 
extent, altered the meaning of the ideas and categories he 
borrowed from previous writers. 

Of the life of John Scotus we do not know very much. He was 
bom in Ireland about 810 and studied in an Irish monastery. 
‘Eriugena' means 'belonging to the people of Erin', while the 
term 'Scotus' need not be taken as indicating any near connection 
with Scotland, since in the ninth century Ireland was known as 
Scotia Maior and the Irish as Scoti . It was doubtless in an Irish 
monastery that he acquired his knowledge of the Greek language. 
In the ninth century the study of Greek was, speaking generally, 
peculiar to the Irish monasteries. Bede, it is true, attained to a 
working knowledge of the language, but neither Alcuin nor 
Rhabanus Maurus knew any Greek worth speaking of. The former 
used Greek phrases in his commentaries but, though he must have 
known at least the Greek alphabet, these Graeca were taken over 
from the writings of other authors, and, in general, it has been 
shown that the occurrence of Greek phrases in a manuscript points 
to Irish authorship or to some association with or influence from 
an Irish writer. The attention given to Greek at St. Gall, for 
instance, was due originally to Irish monks. However, even if the 
presence of Graeca in a manuscript indicates an Irish influence, 
direct or indirect, and even if the study of Greek in the ninth 
century was characteristic of the Irish monasteries, it would be 
extremely rash to conclude that all Irish writers who used Greek 
phrases, still less that all Irish monks, studied and knew Greek in 
any real sense. The use of a Greek phrase is, by itself, no more a 
proof of a real knowledge of the Greek language than the use of 
a phrase like fait accompli is, by itself, a proof of a real knowledge 
of French, and the number of even Irish monks who knew much 
more than the rudiments of Greek was doubtless small. John 
Scotus Eriugena at any rate was among their number, as is shown 
clearly by the fact that he was able, when in France, to translate 
from the Greek writings of St. Gregory of Nyssa and the works of 
the Pseudo-Dionysius, and even attempted the composition of 
Greek verse. It would be absurd to take John’s knowledge of the 
language as typical of the century or even as typical of Irish 
monasteries: the truth of the matter is that he was, for the ninth 
century, an outstanding Greek scholar. 

Sometime in the forties John Scotus crossed over to France. In 
any case he was at the court of Charles the Bald by 850 and 
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occupied a prominent position in the Palatine School. There is 
no sure evidence that he was ever ordained priest; but, whether 
layman or not, he was induced by Hincmar, Bishop of Rheims, to 
intervene in a theological dispute concerning predestination and 
the result was his work De praedestinatione which pleased neither 
side and brought its author under suspicion of heresy. John 
thereupon turned his attention to philosophy and in 858 he under¬ 
took, at the request of Charles the Bald, the translation of the 
works of the Pseudo-Dionysius from Greek into Latin. These 
works had been presented to Louis the Fair in 827 by the Emperor 
Michael Balbus, but they had never been adequately translated. 
John, then, undertook not only to translate them, but also to 
comment on them, and in fact he published commentaries on the 
Pseudo-Dionysius’s writings, except on the Mystical Theology, 
though Pope Nicholas I made it a subject of complaint that the 
publication had taken place without any reference to him. John 
Scotus also published translations of the Ambigua of Maximus the 
Confessor and the De Hominis Opificio of St. Gregory of Nyssa, 
and it appears that later he commented on St. John’s Gospel and 
on Boethius’s De Consolatione Philosophiae and theological 
opuscula. 

The work for which John Scotus is celebrated, however, is the 
De Divisione Naturae, which he composed probably between 862 
and 866. This work consists of five books and is written in dialogue 
form, a form of composition which was popular at the time and 
which was much used by Alcuin and others. It is not a very easy 
work to interpret, since the author’s attempt to express Christian 
teaching and the philosophical doctrine of Augustine on lines 
suggested by the Pseudo-Dionysius and the neo-Platonic philo¬ 
sophy leaves room for dispute whether John Scotus was an 
orthodox Christian or very nearly, if not quite, a pantheist. Those 
scholars who maintain his orthodox intentions can point to such 
statements as that ‘the authority of the Sacred Scriptures must 
be followed in all things’, 1 while those who maintain that he 
regarded philosophy as superior to theology and anticipated the 
Hegelian rationalism can point, for example, to the statement* 
that 'every authority’ (e.g. that of the Fathers) 'which is not 
confirmed by true reason seems to be weak, whereas true reason 
does not need to be supported by any authority’. However, one 
cannot profitably discuss the question of interpretation until the 
* De Div. Nat., l, 64. * Ibid., 1, 69. 
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doctrine of the De Divisione Naturae has first been exposed, though 
it is as well to indicate beforehand the fact that there is a dispute 
about its correct interpretation, 

John Scotus seems not to have outlived Charles the Bald, who 
died in 877. There are indeed various stories about his later life 
which are given by chroniclers, e.g. that he became Abbot of 
Athelney and was murdered by the monks, but there seems to be 
little evidence for the truth of such stories, and probably they are 
either legends or are due to a confusion with some other John. 



CHAPTER XIII 

JOHN SCOTUS ERIUGENA—II 

Nature—God and creation—Knowledge of God by affirmativt 
and negative ways ; inapplicability of categories to God — How, 
then , can God be said to have made the world?—Divine Ideas in 
the Word—Creatures as participations and theophanies; creatures 
are in God—Maris nature—Return of ail things to God — 
Eternal punishment in light of cosmic return—Interpretation of 
John Scotus* s system . 

I. At the beginning of the first book of the De Divisione Naturae 
John Scotus explains through the lips of the Master, in a dialogue 
which takes place between a Magister and a Discipulus , what he 
means by 'Nature 1 , namely the totality of the things that are and 
the things that are not, and he gives various ways of making this 
general division. For example, things which are perceived by 
the senses or are penetrable by the intellect are the things that are, 
while the objects that transcend the power of the intellect are the 
things that are not. Again, things which lie hid in their scmina, 
which are not actualised, 'are not', while the things which have 
developed out of their seeds 'are*. Or again, the objects which are 
objects of reason alone may be said to be the things which are, 
while the objects which are material, subject to space and time 
and to dissolution, may be called the things which are not. 
Human nature, too, considered as alienated from God by sin may 
be said 'not to be', whereas when it is reconciled with God by 
grace, it begins to be. 

The term 'Nature', then, means for John Scotus Eriugena, not 
only the natural world, but also God and the supernatural sphere: 
it denotes all Reality. 1 When, therefore, he asserts* that nature 
is divided into four species, namely Nature which creates and is 
not created, Nature which is created and creates, Nature which is 
created and does not create, and Nature which neither creates nor 
is created, thus apparently making God and creatures species of 
Nature, it might well seem that he is asserting a monistic doctrine, 
and indeed, if these words be taken in their literal significance, we 
should have to conclude that he was. Nevertheless at the begin¬ 
ning of Book 2, in a long and somewhat complicated period, he 

*Cf. 3. i. *i,i. 
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makes it clear that it is not his intention to assert that creatures 
are actually a part of God or that God is a genus of which creatures 
are a species, although he retains the fourfold division of 'Nature' 
and says that God and creatures may be looked at as forming 
together a universitas, a 'universe' or totality. The conclusion is 
warranted that John Scotus did not intend to assert a doctrine 
of pantheistic monism or to deny the distinction between God and 
creatures, though his philosophic explanation or rationalisation 
of the egress of creatures from God and their return to God 
may, taken by itself, imply pantheism and a denial of the 
distinction. 

2. 'Nature which creates and is not created' is, of course, God 
Himself, who is the cause of all things but is Himself without cause. 
He is the beginning or first principle, since all creatures proceed 
from Him, the 'middle' {medium)] since it is in Him and through 
Him that creatures subsist and move; and the end or final cause, 
since He is the term of the creature's movement of self-develop¬ 
ment and perfection. 1 He is the first cause, which brought 
creatures into existence from a state of non-existence, out of 
nothing [de nihilo ) 2 This doctrine of God is in accordance with 
Christian theology and contains a clear enunciation of the divine 
transcendence and self-existence; but John Scotus goes on to say 
that God may be said to be created in creatures, to be made in 
the things which He makes, to begin to be in the things which 
begin to be. It would, however, be an anachronism to suppose 
that he is asserting an evolutionary pantheism, and maintaining 
that nature, in the ordinary sense, is God-in-His-otherness, for he 
proceeds to explain 3 that when he says that God is made in 
creatures, he means that God 'appears' or manifests Himself in 
creatures, that creatures are a theophany. Some of the illustra¬ 
tions he uses are indeed somewhat unfortunate from the orthodox 
standpoint, as when he says that, just as the human intellect, 
when it proceeds into actuality in the sense of actually thinking, 
may be said to be made in its thoughts, so God may be said to be 
made in the creatures which proceed from Him, an illustration 
which would seem to imply that creatures are an actualisation of 
God; but, whatever illustrations John Scotus may use and however 
much he is influenced by the philosophical tradition which derived 
from neo-Platonism, it seems clear that his intention at least was 
to conserve the real distinction between God and creatures and 
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that God, in relation to creation, is Natura quae creat et non 
creaiur. On the truth of this formula be is emphatic. 

3. In attaining to some knowledge of the Natura quae creat et 
non creatur one can use the affirmative (xaraipaTixifj) and negative 
(inoipixTod)) ways. When using the negative method one denies 
that the divine essence or substance is any of those things, ‘which 
are’, i.e. which can be understood by us: when using the affirmative 
method one predicates of God those things 'which are’, in the 
sense that the cause is manifested in the effect. 1 This twofold 
method of theology was borrowed by John Scot us from the 
Pseudo-Dionysius, as he himself plainly affirms, 2 and it was from 
the same writer that he took the idea that God should not be 
called, e.g. Truth or Wisdom or Essence, but rather super-Truth, 
super-Wisdom and super-Essence, since no names borrowed from 
creatures can be applied to God in their strict and proper sense: 
they are applied to God metaphorice or translative. Moreover, in a 
succeeding passage 3 John Scotus indulges in a most ingenious 
piece of dialectic in order to show that the use of the affirmative 
method does not contradict the doctrine of the ineffable and 
incomprehensible character of the Godhead and that the negative 
method is the fundamental one. For example, by the affirmative 
method we say that God is Wisdom, while by the negative way 
we say that God is not wisdom, and this appears at first sight to 
be a contradiction; but in reality, when we say that God is 
Wisdom, we are using the word ‘wisdom’ in a ‘metaphorical’ sense 
(an 'analogical' sense, the Scholastic would say), while when we say 
that God is not wisdom, we are using the word in its proper and 
primary sense (i.e. in the sense of human wisdom, the only wisdom 
of which we have direct experience). The contradiction is, there¬ 
fore, not real, but only verbal, and it is reconciled by calling God 
super-Wisdom. Now, as far as words go, to predicate super- 
Wisdom of God would seem to be an act of mind pursuing the 
affirmative way, but if we examine the matter more closely we 
shall see that, although the phrase belongs formally and verbally 
to the via affirmativa, the mind has no content, no idea, corre¬ 
sponding to the word ‘super’, so that in reality the phrase belongs 
to the via negativa, and the addition of the word ‘super’ to the 
word ‘wisdom’ is equivalent to a negation. Verbally there is no 
negation in the predicate ‘super-Wisdom’, but in regard to the 
mind’s content there is a negation. The via negativa is thus 
1, 13. * 1, 14. * Ibid. 
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fundamental, and as we do not pretend to define what the ‘super’ 
is in itself, the ineffability and incomprehensibility of the Godhead 
is unimpaired. Of course, if we say that the use of the word ‘super’ 
is simply and solely equivalent to a negation, the obvious objection 
arises (and would be raised by a Logical Positivist) that there is 
no meaning in our minds when we use the phrase, that the phrase 
is non-significant. John Scotus, however, though he does not 
discuss this real difficulty, provides one answer when he indicates 
that when we say that God is, for example, super-Wisdom, we 
mean that He is more than wisdom. If this is so, then the addition 
of ‘super’ cannot be simply equivalent to a negation, since we can 
say that ‘a stone is not wise’ and we certainly mean something 
different when we say ‘God is not wise' and ‘a stone is not wise’: 
we mean that if ‘wise’ be taken to refer to human wisdom, then 
God is not wise, in the sense that He is more than human wisdom, 
whereas a stone is not wise, in the sense that the stone is less than 
wise. This thought would seem to be indicated by John Scotus’s 
concluding example. ‘(God) is essence’, an affirmation; ‘He is not 
essence’, a negation; 'He is super-essential’, an affirmation and 
negation at the same time. 1 The thesis and the antithesis are thus 
reconciled dialectically in the synthesis. 

If, then, God cannot be properly termed wise, for this term is 
not predicated of purely material things, much less can we predi¬ 
cate of Him- any of the ten categories of Aristotle, which are found 
in purely material objects. For example, quantity can certainly 
not be predicated of God, as quantity implies dimensions, and God 
has no dimensions and does not occupy space. 2 Properly speaking, 
God is not even substance or oucta, for He is infinitely more than 
substance, though He can be called substance translative, inasmuch 
as He is the creator of all substances. The categories are founded 
on and apply to created things and are strictly inapplicable to 
God: nor is the predicate ‘God’ a genus or a species or an accident. 
Thus God transcends the praedicamenta and the praedicabilia, and 
on this matter John Scotus is clearly no monist but he emphasises 
the divine transcendence in the way that the Pseudo-Dionysius 
had done. The theology of the Blessed Trinity certainly teaches 
us that relation is found in God, but it does not follow that the 
relations in God fall under the category of relation. The word is 
used metaphorice or translative and, as applied to the divine 
Persons, it is not used in its proper and intelligible sense: the 
* 1, 14. *15. 
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divine Telations’ are more than relations. In fine, though we can 
learn from creatures that God is, we cannot learn what He is. We 
learn that He is more than substance, more than wisdom and so 
on; but what that more is, what substance or wisdom mean as 
applied to God, we cannot know, for He transcends every intellect, 
whether of angels or of men. 

4. But though the doctrine of the inapplicability of the cate¬ 
gories to God would seem to place the transcendence of God and 
the clear distinction between Him and creatures beyond all doubt, 
consideration of the categories of facere and pati seems to lead 
John Scotus to a very different conclusion. In a most ingenious 
discussion 1 he shows, what is obvious enough, that pati cannot be 
predicated of God and at the same time argues that both facere 
and pati involve motion. Is it possible to attribute motion to 
God? No, it is not. Then neither can making be attributed to God. 
But, how in this case, are we to explain the Scriptural doctrine 
that God made all things? In the first place, we cannot suppose 
that God existed before He made the world, for, if that were so, 
God would not only be in time but also His making would be an 
accident accruing to Him, and both suppositions are impossible. 
God’s making, therefore, must be co-eternal with Himself. In the 
second place, even if the making is eternal and identical with God, 
and not an accident of God, we cannot attribute motion to God, 
and motion is involved in the category of making. What does it 
mean, then, to say that God made all things? ’When we hear that 
God makes all things, we should understand nothing else but that 
God is in all things, i.e. is the essence of all things. For He alone 
truly is, and everything which is truly said to be in those things 
which are, is God alone.' 2 Such a statement would seem to come 
very near, to put it mildly, to pantheism, to the doctrine of 
Spinoza, and it is small wonder that John Scotus prefaces his 
discussion with some remarks on the relation of reason to authority 3 
in which he says that reason is prior to authority and that true 
authority is simply ’the truth found by the power of reason and 
handed on in writing by the Fathers for the use of posterity'. The 
conclusion is that the words, expressions and statements of 
Scripture, however suited for the uneducated, have to be rationally 
interpreted by those capable of doing so. In other words, John 
Scotus does not think of himself as unorthodox or intend to be 
unorthodox, but his philosophic interpretation of Scripture 
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sometimes seems equivalent to its rationalisation and to the setting 
of reason above authority and faith. However, this point of view 
should not be overstressed. For example, in spite of the pantheistic 
passage quoted he goes on to reaffirm creation out of nothing, and 
it is clear that when he refuses to say that God makes or made the 
world, he is not intending to deny creation but rather to deny of 
God making in the only sense in which we understand making, 
namely as an accident, as falling under a particular category. 
God's existence and essence and His act of making are ontologi- 
cally one and the same, 1 and all the predicates we apply to God 
really signify the one incomprehensible super-Essence. 2 

The truth of the matter seems to be that John Scotus, while 
maintaining the distinction between God and creatures, wishes at 
the same time to maintain the conception of God as the one all- 
comprehensive Reality, at least when God is regarded altiori 
theoria . Thus he points out 3 that the first and fourth divisions of 
Nature (Natura quae creat et non crcatur and Natura quae nec creat 
nec creatur) are verified only in God, as first efficient cause and 
final cause, while the second and third divisions (Natura quae et 
creatur et creat and Natura quae creatur et non creat) are verified in 
creatures alone; but he goes on to say 4 that inasmuch as every 
creature is a participation of Him who alone exists of Himself, all 
Nature may be reduced to the one Principle, and Creator and 
creature may be regarded as one. 

5. The second main division of Nature (Natura quae et creatur 
et creat) refers to the ’primordial causes’, called by the Greeks 
7rpo)T6-nj7Ta t I8£au, etc. 5 These primordial causes or praedestina - 
Hones are the exemplary causes of created species and exist in the 
Word of God: they are in fact the divine ideas, the prototypes of 
all created essences. How, then, can they be said to be ’created? 
John Scotus means that the eternal generation of the Word or 
Son involves the eternal constitution of the archetypal ideas or 
exemplary causes in the Word. The generation of the Word is not 
a temporal but an eternal process, and so is the constitution of the 
praedestinationes : the priority of the Word, considered abstractly, 
to the archetypes is a logical and not a temporal priority. The 
emergence of these archetypes is thus part of the eternal procession 
of the Word by ’generation’, and it is in this sense only that they 
are said to be created. 6 However, the logical priority of the Word 
to the archetypes and the dependence of the archetypes on the 
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Word mean that, although there never was a time when the Word 
was without the archetypes, they are not omnino coaeternat 
[causae) with the Word. 1 

In what sense, then, can the primordial causes be said to create? 
If one were to press statements such as this, that the tcputAtutcov 
is diffused ( diffunditur) through all things giving them essence, or 
again that it penetrates all the things which it has made, 2 one 
would naturally incline to a pantheistic interpretation; yet John 
Scotus repeats 3 that the Holy Trinity ‘made out of nothing all 
things that it made’, which would imply that the prototypes are 
causes only in the sense of exemplary causes. Nothing is created 
except that which was eternally pre-ordained, and these eternal 
praeordinationes or 0cta are the prototypes. All creatures 

‘participate’ in the archetypes, e.g. human wisdom in the Wisdom- 
in-itself. 4 He drew copiously on the Pseudo-Dionysius and 
Maximus for his doctrine and it would seem that he intended to 
reconcile his philosophic speculation with orthodox Christian 
theology; but his language rather gives the impression that he is 
straining at the leash and that his thought, in spite of his orthodox 
intentions, tends towards a form of philosophic pantheism. That 
his intentions were orthodox seems clear enough from the frequent 
cauielae he gives. 

Is there actually and ontologically a plurality of praedestina- 
tiones in the Word? John Scotus answers in the negative. 5 Num¬ 
bers proceed from the monas or unit, and in their procession they 
are multiplied and receive an order; but, considered in their origin, 
in the monad, they do not form a plurality but are undivided from 
one another. So the primordial causes, as existing in the Word, 
are one and not really distinct, though in their effects, which are 
an ordered plurality, they are multiple. The monad does not 
become less or undergo change through the derivation of numbers, 
nor does the primordial cause undergo change or diminution 
through the derivation of its effects, even though, from another 
point of view, they are contained within it. On this point John 
Scotus adheres to the neo-Platonic standpoint, according to which 
the principle undergoes no change or diminution through the 
emanation of the effect, and it seems that his philosophy suffers 
from the same tension that is observable in neo-Platonism, i.e. 
between a theory of emanation and a refusal to allow that emana¬ 
tion or procession impairs the integrity of the principle. 
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6 . Naiura quae creatur et non creat consists of creatures, exterior 
to God, forming the world of nature in the narrow sense, which 
was made by God out of nothing. John Scotus calls these creatures 
'participations’, and asserts that they participate in the primordial 
causes, as the latter participate immediately in God. 1 The primor¬ 
dial causes, therefore, look upwards towards the ultimate Principle 
and downwards towards their multiple effects, a doctrine which 
obviously smacks of the neo-Platonic emanation theory. ‘Partici¬ 
pation’ means, however, derivation from, and, interpreting the 
Greek utroxh or imtwoIb as meaning (iCTa£x 0U<Ja or 
(■ post-essentia or secunda essentia), he says that participation is 
nothing else than the derivation of a second essence from a higher 
essence. 2 Just as the water rises in a fountain and is poured out 
into the river-bed, so the divine goodness, essence, life, etc., which 
are in the Fount of all things, flow out first of all into the primordial 
causes and cause them to be, and then proceed through the primor¬ 
dial causes into their effects. 3 This is clearly an emanation 
metaphor, and John Scotus concludes that God is everything 
which truly is, since He makes all things and is made in all things, 
‘as Saint Dionysius the Areopagite says’. 4 The divine goodness is 
progressively diffused through the universe of creation, in such a 
way that it ‘makes all things, and is made in all things, and is all 
things’. 8 This sounds as if it were a purely pantheistic doctrine of 
the emanation type; but John Scotus equally maintains that the 
divine goodness created all things out of nothing, and he explains 
that ex nihilo does not imply the pre-existence of any material, 
whether formed or unformed, which could be called nihil : rather 
does nihil mean the negation and absence of all essence or sub¬ 
stance, and indeed of all things which have been created. The 
Creator did not make the world ex aliquo, but rather de omnino 
nihilo .* Here again, then, John Scotus tries to combine the 
Christian doctrine of creation and of the relation of creatures to 
God with the neo-Platonic philosophy of emanation, and it is this 
attempt at combination which is the reason for diversity of inter¬ 
pretation, according as one regards the one or other element in his 
« thought as the more fundamental. 

This tension became even clearer from the following considera¬ 
tion. Creatures constitute, not only a ‘participation’ of the divine 
goodness, but also the divine self-manifestation or theophany. All 
objects of intellection or sensation are ‘the appearance of the 
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non-appearing, the manifestation of the hidden, the affirmation 
of the negated (a reference to the via negativa), the comprehension 
of the incomprehensible, the speaking of the ineffable, the approach 
of the unapproachable, the understanding of the unintelligible, 
the body of the incorporeal, the essence of the super-essential, the 
form of the formless’, etc. 1 Just as the human mind, itself invisible, 
becomes visible or manifest in words and writing and gestures, so 
the invisible and incomprehensible God reveals Himself in nature, 
which is, therefore, a true theophany. Now, if creation is a 
theophany, a revelation of the divine goodness, which is itself 
incomprehensible, invisible and hidden, does not this suggest a 
new interpretation of the nihilum from which creation proceeds? 
Accordingly John Scotus explains in a later passage 2 that nihilum 
means 'the ineffable and incomprehensible and inaccessible bright¬ 
ness of the divine goodness’, for what is incomprehensible may, 
per excellentiam, be called 'nothing', so that when God begins to 
appear in His theophanies, He may be said to proceed ex nihilo in 
aliquid. The divine goodness considered in itself may be said to 
be omnino nihil , though in creation it comes to be, ‘since it is the 
essence of the whole universe’. It would indeed be an anachronism 
to ascribe to John Scotus a doctrine of Absolutism and to conclude 
that he meant that God, considered in Himself apart from the 
‘theophanies’, is a logical abstraction; but it does seem that two 
distinct lines of thought are present in his teaching about creation, 
namely the Christian doctrine of free creation ‘in time' and the 
neo-Platonic doctrine of a necessary diffusion of the divine good¬ 
ness by way of 'emanation'. Probably he intended to maintain 
the Christian doctrine, but at the same time considered that he 
was giving a legitimate philosophic explanation of it. Such an 
attitude would, of course, be facilitated by the fact that there was 
at the time no clear distinction between theology and philosophy 
and their respective spheres, with the result that a thinker could, 
without being what we would nowadays call a rationalist, accept 
a revealed dogma like the Trinity, and then proceed in all good 
faith to 'explain' or deduce it in such a way that the explanation 
practically changed the dogma into something else. If we want to 
call John Scotus an Hegelian before Hegel, we must remember 
that it is extremely unlikely that he realised what he was doing. 

The precise relation of the created nature to God in the philo¬ 
sophy of John Scotus is not an easy matter to determine. That 
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the world is eternal in one sense, namely in its rationes, in the 
primordial causes, in God’s will to create, occasions no difficulty, 
and if the author, when he maintains that the world is both eternal 
and created, meant simply that as foreseen and willed by God it 
is eternal, while as made it is temporal and outside God, there 
would be no cause for surprise; but he maintains that the world is 
not outside God and that it is both eternal and created within 
God. 1 As regards the first point, that the world is not extra Deum t 
one must understand it in terms of the theory of participation and 
‘assumption’ ( est igitur participate divinae essentiae assumptio ). a 
As creatures are derived from God and owe all the reality they 
possess to God, apart from God they are nothing, so that in this 
sense it can be said that there is nothing outside God: if the divine 
activity were withdrawn, creatures would cease to be. But we 
must go further. 3 God saw from eternity all that He willed to 
create. Now, if He saw creatures from all eternity, He also made 
them from all eternity, since vision and operation are one in God. 
Moreover, as He saw creatures in Himself, He made them in 
Himself. We must conclude, therefore, that God and creatures 
are not distinct, but one and the same ( unum et id ipsum), the 
creature subsisting in God and God being created in the creature 
‘in a wonderful and ineffable manner’. God, then, ‘contains and 
comprehends the nature of all sensible things in Himself, not in 
the sense that He contains within Himself anything beside Him¬ 
self, but in the sense that He is substantially all that He contains, 
the substance of all visible things being created in Him’. 4 It is at 
this point that John Scotus gives his interpretation of the ‘nothing’ 
out of which creatures proceed as the divine goodness, 6 and he 
concludes that God is everything, that from the super-essentiality 
of His nature (in qua dicitur non esse) He is created by Himself in 
the primordial causes and then in the effects of the primordial 
causes, in the theophanies. 8 Finally, at the term of the natural 
order, God draws all things back into Himself, into the divine 
Nature from which they proceeded, thus being first and final 
Cause, omnia in omnibus . 

The objection may be raised that first of all John Scotus says 
that God is Natura quae creat et non creatur and then goes on to 
identify with God the Natura quae creatur et non creat : how can 
the two positions be reconciled? If we regard the divine Nature as 


1 See the long discussion in 3, 5 ft. 
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it is in itself, we see that it is without cause, fivapxoc and dbal-noc, 1 
but at the same time it is the cause of all creatures: it is, then, 
rightly to be called ‘Nature which creates and is not created’. 
From another point of view, looking on God as final Cause, as 
term of the rhythm of the cosmic process, He may be called ‘Nature 
which neither creates nor is created’. On the other hand, considered 
as issuing out from the hidden depths of His nature and beginning 
‘to appear’, He appears first of all in the primordial causes or 
rationes aeternae. These are identical with the Word, which con¬ 
tains them, so that, in ‘creating’ the primordial causes or principles 
of essences, God appears to Himself, becomes self-conscious, and 
creates Himself, i.e. as generating the Word and the rationes 
contained in the Word. God is thus ‘Nature which both creates 
and is created'. In the second stage of the divine procession or 
theophany God comes to be in the effects of the primordial causes, 
and so is ‘Nature which is created’, while, since these effects 
have a term and include together all created effects, so that 
there are no further effects, He is also ‘Nature which does not 
create’. 2 

7. John Scotus’s allegorical explanation of the Biblical account 
of the six days of creation, 3 which he explains in terms of his own 
philosophy, brings him, in the fourth book, to his doctrine of man. 
We can say of man that he is an animal, while we can also say that 
he is not an animal, 4 since while he shares with the animals the 
functions of nutrition, sensation, etc., he has also the faculty of 
reason, which is peculiar to him and which elevates him above all 
the animals. Yet there are not two souls in man, an animal soul 
and a rational soul: there is a rational soul which is simple and is 
wholly present in every part of the body, performing its various 
functions. John Scotus is therefore willing to accept the definition 
of man as animal rationale , understanding by animal the genus 
and by rationale the specific difference. On the other hand the 
human soul is made in the image of God, is like to God, and this 
likeness to God expresses the true substance and essence of man. 
As it exists in any actual man it is an effect: as it exists in God it is 
a primordial cause, though these are but two ways of looking at 
the same thing. 5 From this point of view man can be defined as 
Notio quaedam intellectualis in mente divina aeternaliter facta * Thai 
this substance of man, the likeness to God or participation in God, 
exists, can be known by the human mind, just as the human mind 
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can know that God exists, but what its substance is the human 
mind cannot know, just as it cannot know what God is. While, 
then, from one point of view man is definable, from another point 
of view he is undefinable, since the mind or reason of man is made 
in the image of God and the image, like God Himself, exceeds our 
power of understanding. In this discussion of the definition of 
man we can discern Aristotelian elements and also neo-Platonic 
and Christian elements, which give rise to different attitudes and 
views on the matter. 

John Scotus emphasises the fact that man is the microcosm of 
creation, since he sums up in himself the material world and the 
spiritual world, sharing with the plants the powers of growth and 
nutrition, with the animals the powers of sensation and emotional 
reaction, with the angels the power of understanding: he is in fact 
what Poseidonius called the bond or teapot, the link between the 
material and spiritual, the visible and invisible creation. From 
this point of view one can say that every genus of animal is in man 
rather than that man is in the genus animal. 1 

8. The fourth stage of the process of Nature is that of Natura 
quae nec creat nec creatur , namely of God as the term and end of 
all things, God all in all. This stage is that of the return to God, 
the corresponding movement to the procession from God, for there 
is a rhythm in the life of Nature and, as the world of creatures 
proceeded forth from the primordial causes, so will it return into 
those causes. ‘For the end of the whole movement is its beginning, 
since it is terminated by no other end than by its principle, from 
which its movement begins and to which it constantly desires to 
return, that it may attain rest therein. And this is to be under¬ 
stood not only of the parts of the sensible world, but also of the 
whole world. Its end is its beginning, which it desires, and on 
finding which it will cease to be, not by the perishing of its 
substance, but by its return to the ideas (rationes), from which it 
proceeds.’ 2 The process is thus a cosmic process and affects all 
creation, though mutable and unspiritualised matter which John 
Scotus, following St. Gregory of Nyssa, represented as a complex 
of accidents and as appearance, 3 will perish. 

Besides the cosmical process of creation as a whole, there is the 
specifically Christian theme (though John Scotus not infrequently 
does a little ‘rationalising’) of the return of man to God. Fallen 
man is led back to God by the incarnate Logos, who has assumed 
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human nature and redeemed all men in that human nature, and 
John Scotus emphasises the solidarity of mankind both in Adam's 
fall and in Christ’s resurrection. Christ brings mankind back to 
God, though not all are united to God in the same degree, for, 
though He redeemed all human nature, 'some He restores to the 
former state of human nature, while others He deifies beyond 
human nature’, yet in no one except Himself is human nature 
substantially united with the Godhead. 1 John Scotus thus affirms 
the unique character of the Incarnation and of the relation of 
Christ’s human nature to the Deity, though, when he gives the 
stages of the return of human nature to God, another—and less 
orthodox—point of view seems to show itself. The^e stages are: 2 
(i) the dissolution of the human body into the four elements of the 
sensible world; (2) the resurrection of the body; (3) the change of 
body into spirit; (4) the return of human nature in its totality into 
the eternal and unchangeable primordial causes; and (5) the return 
of nature and the primordial causes to God. ‘For God will be all 
in all, where nothing will exist but God alone.’ Yet if at first sight 
this latter viewpoint seems quite inconsistent with orthodox 
theology and especially with the unique position of Christ, John 
Scotus clearly did not mean to assert a real pantheistic absorption 
in God, since he goes on to state that he does not mean to imply 
a perishing of individual substance but its elevation. He uses the 
illustration of the iron made white-hot in the fire and observes 
that, though the iron may be said to be transmuted into fire, the 
substance of the iron remains. Thus when, for example, he says 
that the human body is changed into spirit, what he refers to is 
the glorification or 'spiritualisation’ of the human body, not to a 
kind of transubstantiation. Moreover, it must be remembered that 
John Scotus expressly states that he is basing his teaching on the 
doctrine of St. Gregory of Nyssa and his commentator Maximus, 
and his teaching must accordingly be understood in the light of 
that statement. Lest it be thought, he says, that he is entirely 
neglecting the Latins in favour of the Greeks, he adds the testi¬ 
mony of St. Ambrose. Though the heavens and the earth will 
perish and pass away (their perishing being interpreted as a 
reditus in causas, which means the cessation of the generated 
material world), that does not mean that the individual souls of 
men, in their reditus in causas, will cease to exist: their deificatio 
no more means their substantial absorption in God than the 
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permeation of the air by light means its destruction or transub¬ 
stantiation. John Scotus is quite clear on that point. 

The fact is that in the case of the cosmic 'return’, as elsewhere, 
John Scotus tries to combine the teaching of the Scriptures and 
the Fathers with philosophical speculation of the neo-Platonic 
tradition or rather to express the Christian Weltanschauung in 
terms of such speculation. As the Christian wisdom is looked at 
as a totality, no clear distinction being made between revealed 
theology and philosophy, the application of John’s speculative 
method necessarily means a de facto rationalisation on occasion, 
however orthodox his intentions may have been. For instance, 
though he insists on the fact that the return to God does not spell 
the annihilation or the complete absorption of the individual 
human being and though he expresses himself perfectly clearly on 
this point, yet his attitude towards matter as the term of the 
descending divine procession leads him to say 1 that before the 
Fall human beings were not sexually differentiated and that after 
the resurrection they will return to this state (in support of which 
views he appeals to St. Paul, St. Gregory and Maximus). Man, 
had he not fallen, would have been sexually undifferentiated and 
in the primordial cause human nature is sexually undifferentiated: 
the reditus in causam involves, therefore, a return to the state of 
human nature in causa and a liberation from the state consequent 
on the Fall. The reditus in causam, however, is a stage in the 
cosmic process of Nature, so that John Scotus has to maintain 
that the resurrection of the body takes place by nature, natura et 
non per gratiam , 2 though he appeals for support in this to St. 
Gregory of Nyssa, Maximus and St. Epiphanius. On the other 
hand, it is certain, theologically at least, that something is attri¬ 
butable to grace, and John Scotus accordingly attributes the 
deificatio, which is not attained by all human beings, to the free 
gift and disposition of God, to grace. This is an example of his 
attempt to combine revelation with the exigencies of his specula¬ 
tive system, an attempt for which, of course, he undoubtedly 
received support from the writings of earlier Christian authors. 
On the one hand John Scotus, owing to his Christian intentions, 
must attribute the resurrection in at least one aspect to God's free 
grace operating through Christ, while on the other hand, his 
philosophical doctrine of the return of all things to God means 
that he must make the resurrection in some degree a natural and 
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necessary process, not only because human nature itself has to 
return into its cause, but because all creation has to return into 
its cause and endure eternally, and this it does effectively as being 
contained in man, the microcosm. 1 

9. But if there is to take place a cosmic return to God in and 
through human nature, so that God, as St. Paul says, will be 'all 
in all', how is it possible to maintain the theologically orthodox 
doctrine of the eternal punishment of the damned? The Scriptures 
teach that the fallen angels and human beings who are finally 
impenitent will be eternally punished, while on the other hand 
reason teaches that evil cannot be without end, since God will be 
all in all and evil is diametrically opposed to God, who is good¬ 
ness. 2 How can one reconcile these two positions without rejecting 
either authority or reason? John Scotus's answer 3 is ingenious and 
affords a good example of his ‘rationalisation'. Nothing that God 
has made can be evil: the substances or natures, therefore, of the 
devils and evil men must be good. On this point he quotes the 
Pseudo-Dionysius. The demons and evil men will never, then, 
suffer annihilation. All that God has made will return to God and 
all 'nature' will be contained in God, human nature included, so 
that it is impossible that human nature should undergo eternal 
punishment. What, then, of the punishments described in the 
Scriptures? In the first place they cannot be corporeal or material 
in character, while in the second place they can only affect what 
God has not made and what, in this sense, is outside 'nature'. Now, 
God did not make the perverse will of demons or evil men, and it 
is this which will be punished. But, if all things are to return to 
God and God will be all in all, how can punishment be contained 
in God? Moreover, if the malice has disappeared and all impiety, 
what is there left to punish? The punishment must consist in the 
eternal prevention by God of the will's tendency to fix itself on 
the images, conserved in the memory, of the objects desired on 
earth. God, then, will be all in all, and all evil will have perished, 
but the wicked will be eternally punished. 11 is obvious, however, that 
from the viewpoint of orthodox theology ‘wicked' and 'punished' 
must be placed in inverted commas, since John Scot us has ration¬ 
alised the Scriptural teaching in order to satisfy the exigencies of 
his philosophical system. 4 All human nature, all men without 
exception, will rise with spiritualised bodies and the full possession 
of natural goods, though only the elect will enjoy 'deification'. 5 
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The conclusion is, then, that the divine nature is the end and 
term of all things, which will return into their raiiones aeternae and 
there abide, 'ceasing to be called by the name of creature', for 
God will be all in all, 'and every creature will be cast into the 
shade, i.e. changed into God, as the stars at the rising of the sun'. 1 

10. Although the De Divisione Naturae did not have the effect 
that its outstanding quality as a systematic metaphysic deserved, 
it was utilised by a succession of mediaeval writers from Remigius 
of Auxerre to Amalric of Bene, including Berengarius, Anselm of 
Laon, William of Malmesbury, who praised the work, though he 
disapproved of John Scotus's predilection for Greek authors, and 
Honorius of Autun, while the Pseudo-Avicenna borrowed from 
the work in his De Intelligentiis, written in the middle or later part 
of the twelfth century. However, the fact that the Albigensians 
appealed to the book, while Amalric of Bene (end of twelfth 
century) used the doctrine of John Scotus in a pantheistic sense, 
led to its condemnation in 1225 by Pope Honorius III, who 
ordered that the work should be burnt, though the order was by 
no means always fulfilled. This condemnation of the De Divisione 
Naturae and the interpretation which led to the condemnation 
naturally raises the question, whether John Scotus was or was not 
a pantheist. 

That John Scotus was in intention orthodox has already been 
given as my opinion; but there are several points that might be 
mentioned by way of summary argument in support of this state¬ 
ment. First of all, he draws copiously on the writings and ideas 
of authors whom he certainly regarded as orthodox and with 
whose ideas he felt his own thought to be in harmony. For example, 
he makes extensive use of St. Gregory of Nyssa, of the Pseudo- 
Dionysius (whom he regarded as St. Dionysius the Areopagite), 
and, not to appear to neglect the Latins, quotes St. Augustine and 
St. Ambrose in favour of his.views. Moreover, John Scotus con¬ 
sidered his speculation to be founded on the Scriptures themselves. 
For instance, the theory of the fourth stage of Nature, Deus omnia 
in omnibus , has its foundation in the words of St. Paul: 2 ‘And 
when all things shall be subdued unto him, then the Son also 
himself shall be subject unto him that put all things under him, 
that God may be all in all,' while the doctrine of the body 'becom¬ 
ing spirit' at the resurrection is based on the Pauline statement 
that the body is sown in corruption and raised in incorruption, 
1 3, 23. 1 x Cor., xj. 28. 
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that the risen body is a ‘spiritual* body. Again, John Scotus draws 
from the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel the conception of the 
Logos by whom all things were made, in his account of creation, 
while the theme of deificatio was common in the writings of the 
Fathers. 

But, even if John Scotus wrote as though his system had a 
foundation in Scripture and Tradition, might it not be that he 
was consciously rationalising the text of Scripture, that he had, 
to put it crudely, ‘his tongue in his cheek*? Does he not say 1 that 
authority proceeds from true reason and reason in no way from 
authority; that every authority which is not approved by true 
reason seems to be weak; that true reason does not need the 
confirmation of any authority and that authority is nothing else 
but the truth found by the power of reason and handed on by the 
Fathers in their writings for the use of posterity; and does not this 
indicate that he set no store by authority? It seems to me that, 
to judge by the context, when John Scotus speaks about 'authority* 
here, he is not referring to the words of Scripture but to the 
teaching of the Fathers and to the interpretation they had put on 
the words of the Scriptures. Of course, although it is true that 
authority must rest on reason, in the sense that the authority 
must have good credentials, the statement of John Scotus to the 
effect that authority is nothing else than the truth found by 
reason and handed on by the Fathers is, as it stands, unacceptable 
from the theological standpoint (I mean, if compared with the 
orthodox doctrine of Tradition); but what John Scotus apparently 
means is, not that the doctrine of the Trinity, for example, is 
simply a truth found by reason and not revealed, but that the 
attempted 'explanation' or development of the dogma by this or 
that Father is simply the result of the Father’s rational effort and 
is not final. He does not mean to suggest that the bare dogma, as 
found in Scripture and preserved by, for example, St. Augustine, 
can legitimately be questioned, but rather that the intellectual 
development of the dogma given by St. Augustine, though worthy 
of respect, is the work of reason and cannot be placed on the same 
level as the dogma itself. His position is, therefore, this. If St. 
Paul says that God will be omnia in omnibus, this is a revealed 
truth, but when it comes to deciding what St. Paul meant by this 
statement and how precisely it is to be understood, reason is the 
final court of appeal. I am not trying to suggest that this attitude 
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is theologically acceptable: my point is rather that, whether his 
actual view is acceptable or not, John Scotus is not questioning 
a dogma as such or claiming a right to deny it, but is claiming the 
right to interpret it, and that his ‘rationalisation’ consists in this. 
He has not got his tongue in his cheek when he appeals to Scripture, 
for he sincerely believed that the data of revelation have to be 
interpreted rationally and, as we would say, philosophically. This 
is partly due to the fact that he makes no clear-cut distinction 
between theology and philosophy. His system presupposes the 
'Christian wisdom' (including truths discoverable by reason alone, 
e.g. God's existence, and truths which are revealed, but not dis¬ 
coverable by reason alone, e.g. the Trinity of Persons in the 
Godhead) and is a speculative attempt to exhibit the Christian 
wisdom as an organic and interconnected whole, without making 
any clear distinction between the spheres of philosophy and reve¬ 
lation, and this attempt inevitably involves some rationalisation. 
I repeat that I am not trying to defend John Scotus’s rationalisa¬ 
tion, but to explain his attitude, and my thesis is that it is a 
mistake to interpret his 'rationalisation' as if it post-dated the 
clear division of philosophy and theology: his attitude is not 
essentially different from that of later mediaeval theologians who 
attempted to prove the Trinity rationibus necessariis . If John 
Scotus had consciously been a 'philosopher’ in the narrow sense 
and nothing more, we would have had to call him a rationalist in 
the modern sense; but he was both theologian and philosopher in 
combination (in confusion, if one prefers), and his rationalisation 
was, psychologically , quite compatible with a belief in revelation. 
Therefore, when he says 1 that he does not want to seem to resist 
the Apostle or the testimony summae ac sanctae aucloritatis , he is 
quite sincere. Indeed his true attitude is admirably indicated by 
his statement 2 that 'it is not for us to judge the opinions of the 
holy Fathers, but to accept them with piety and reverence, though 
we are not prohibited from choosing (among their opinions) that 
which appears to reason to agree better with the divine words'. 
John Scotus accepts, for instance, the doctrine of eternal punish¬ 
ment, because it is revealed, and he accepts it sincerely; but he 
does not consider that this prevents him from attempting to 
explain the doctrine in such a way that it will fit in with the rest 
of his system, a system which he regards as fundamentally based 
on revelation. 


1 x. 7. 


1 2, 16. 
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The discussion may seem to have strayed from the point at 
issue; but this is not so in reality. For instance, revelation, 
Christian dogma, teaches clearly that the world was made by God 
from nothing and that creatures are not God. Now John Scotus’ 
general system demands that creatures should return to God and 
that God should be all in all. Regarding both truths as founded on 
divine teaching, John Scotus has to reconcile them rationally, in 
such a way that the reditus in Deum does not lead to the conclusion 
to which it might seem to lead, namely pantheistic absorption, 
and that the presentation of the distinction between God and 
creatures does not contradict the Pauline statement that God will 
be all in all. The process of reconciliation may involve him in 
what the Thomist theologians would call ‘rationalisation’, but his 
cautelae, e.g. that creatures return to God and ‘become’ God, not 
ita ut non sint but 'ut melius sint’ , are not sops thrown to the 
theologians with the writer’s tongue in his cheek, but they are 
sincere expressions of John Scotus’ desire to preserve Christian 
teaching or what he regards, rightly or wrongly, as Christian 
teaching. 

That a tension develops between the Christian and neo-Platonic 
elements in John Scotus’ thought has already been pointed out, 
but it is as well to emphasise it again, as it has a bearing on the 
question of his ‘rationalism’. In accordance with the neo-Platonic 
tradition inherited through the Pseudo-Dionysius, John Scotus 
maintained 1 that God in Himself, Natura quae creat et non creatur, 
is impenetrable to Himself, unknown to Himself, as being infinite 
and super-essential, and that He becomes luminous to Himself 
only in His theophanies. This is, of course, an echo of the neo- 
Platonic doctrine that the One, the ultimate Godhead, is beyond 
thought, beyond self-consciousness, since thought andself-conscious- 
ness involve a duality of subject and object. Now, that God in 
Himself is incomprehensible to the created mind is certainly a 
Christian tenet, but that He is not self-luminous is not the teaching 
of Christianity. John Scotus, therefore, has to reconcile the two 
positions somehow, if he wishes to retain them both, and he 
attempts to do so by making the first ‘theophany’ the emergence 
of the Logos containing the primordial causes, so that in and 
through the Logos God becomes (though not temporally) self- 
conscious, appearing to Himself. The Logos thus corresponds to 
the neo-Platonic Nous, and a rationalisation arises out of the 

* E.g. 3. *3- 
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desire to preserve both the Christian doctrine and the principles 
of what John Scotus regards as true philosophy. The desire to 
preserve Christian doctrine is sincere enough, but a tension be¬ 
tween the two elements is inevitable. If one takes a particular set 
of isolated statements of John Scotus one would have to say that 
he was either a pantheist or a theist. For example, the statement 
that the distinction between the second and third stages of Nature 
is due only to the forms of human reasoning 1 is in itself clearly 
pantheistic, while the statement that the substantial distinction 
between God and creatures is always preserved is clearly theistic. 
It might seem that we should opt for one or the other set in an 
unqualified manner, and it is this attitude which has given rise to 
the notion that John Scotus was a conscious pantheist who made 
verbal concessions to orthodoxy with his tongue in his cheek. But 
if one realises that he was a sincere Christian, who yet attempted 
to reconcile Christian teaching with a predominantly neo-Platonic 
philosophy or rather to express the Christian wisdom in the only 
framework of thought which was then at hand, which happened to 
be predominantly neo-Platonic, one should also be able to realise 
that, in spite of the tension involved and the tendency to rationa¬ 
lise Christian dogma, as far as the subjective standpoint of the 
philosopher was concerned a satisfactory reconciliation was 
effected. This does not, of course, alter the fact that not a few 
statements, if taken in isolation, affirm a pantheistic doctrine and 
that other statements are irreconcilable with orthodox theological 
teaching on such points as eternal punishment, and it was in view 
of such statements that the De Divisione Naturae was subsequently 
condemned by ecclesiastical authority. However, whether ortho¬ 
dox or not, the work bears testimony to a powerful and acute 
mind, the mind of a speculative philosopher who stands head and 
shoulders above any other thinker of his day. 

1 2 . 2 . 
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PART III 

THE TENTH, ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH CENTURIES 

CHAPTER XIV 

THE PROBLEM OF UNIVERSALS 

Situation following death of Charlemagne—Origin of discussion 
in texts of Porphyry and Boethius—Importance of the problem — 
Exaggerated realism—Roscelins ' nominalism '— St. Peter Da¬ 
mian's altitude to dialectic—William of Champeaux — Abelard — 
Gilbert de la Porrie and John of Salisbury—Hugh of St. Victor 
—SL Thomas Aquinas. 

i. One might have expected that the revival of letters and 
learning under Charlemagne would lead to a gradual and progres¬ 
sive development of philosophy and (the retention of what was 
already possessed having been provided for) that thinkers would 
be able to extend knowledge and pursue a more speculative path, 
especially as western Europe had been already supplied with an 
example of philosophical speculation and systematising by John 
Scotus Eriugena. In point of fact, however, this was not the case, 
since historical factors outside the sphere of philosophy plunged 
the empire of Charlemagne into a new Dark Age, the Dark Ages 
of the tenth century, and belied the promise of the Carolingian 
renaissance. 

Cultural progress depended to some extent on the maintenance 
of the tendency to centralisation which had been apparent during 
the reign of Charlemagne; but after his death the empire was 
divided and the division of the empire among the descendants of 
Charlemagne was accompanied by the growth of feudalism, that 
is, by decentralisation. As nobles could be rewarded practically 
only through gifts of land, they tended, through the acquisition 
of land, to become more and more independent of the monarchy: 
their interests diverged or conflicted. Churchmen of the higher 
grades became feudal lords, monastic life was degraded (for 
example, through the common practice of the appointment of lay- 
abbots), bishoprics were used as means of honouring or rewarding 
servants of the king. The Papacy, which might have attempted 
to check and to remedy the worsening conditions in France, was 
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itself at a very low ebb of spiritual and moral prestige, and, since 
education and learning were mainly in the hands of monks and 
ecclesiastics, the inevitable result of the break-up of the empire of 
Charlemagne was the decay of scholarship and educational activity. 
Reform did not begin until the establishment of Cluny in 910, and 
the influence of the Cluniac reform made itself felt only gradually, 
of course. St. Dunstan, who had been in the Cluniac monastery 
of Ghent, introduced the ideals of Cluny into England. 

In addition to the internal factors which prevented the fruit of 
the Carolingian renaissance coming to maturity (such as the 
political disintegration which led in the tenth century to the 
transference of the imperial crown from France to Germany, the 
decay of monastic and ecclesiastical life, and the degradation of 
the Papacy), there were also operative such external factors as 
the attacks of the Norsemen in the ninth and tenth centuries, who 
destroyed centres of wealth and culture and checked the develop¬ 
ment of civilisation, as also the attacks of the Saracens and the 
Mongols. Internal decay, combined with external dangers and 
attacks, rendered cultural progress impossible. To conserve, or 
to attempt to do so, was the only practicable course: progress in 
scholarship and philosophy lay again in the future. Such interest 
in philosophy as existed, centred largely round dialectical ques¬ 
tions, and particularly round the problem of universals, the 
starting-point for the discussion being supplied by certain texts of 
Porphyry and Boethius. 

2. Boethius, in his commentary on the Isagoge of Porphyry, 1 
quotes Porphyry as remarking that at present he refuses to state 
whether genera and species are subsistent entities or whether they 
consist in concepts alone; if subsisting, whether they are material 
or immaterial and, further, whether they are separate from 
sensible objects or not, on the ground that such exalted matters 
cannot be treated in an introduction. Boethius himself, however, 
goes on to treat of the matter, first of all remarking on the 
difficulty of the question and the need of care in considering it 
and then pointing out that there are two ways in which an idea 
may be so formed that its content is not found in extramental 
objects precisely as it exists in the idea. For example, one may 
join together arbitrarily man and horse, to form the idea of a 
centaur, joining together objects which nature does not suffer to 
be joined together, and such arbitrarily constructed ideas are 

1 P.L., 64, col. 82-6. 
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'false'. On the other hand, if we form the idea of a line, i.e. a 
mere line as considered by the geometer, then, although it is true 
that no mere line exists by itself in extramental reality, the idea 
is not 'false', since bodies involve lines and all we have done is to 
isolate the line and consider it in abstraction. Composition (as in 
the composition of horse and man to form the centaur) produces 
a false idea, whereas abstraction produces an idea which is true, 
even though the thing conceived does not exist extramentally in 
a state of abstraction or separation. 

Now, the ideas of genera and species are ideas of the latter type, 
formed by abstraction. The likeness of humanity is abstracted 
from individual men, and this likeness, considered by the mind, 
is the idea of the species, while the idea of the genus is formed by 
considering the likeness of diverse species. Consequently, ‘genera 
and species are in individuals, but, as thought, are universals’. 
They 'subsist in sensible things, but are understood without 
bodies'. Extramentally there is only one subject for both genus 
and species, i.e. the individual, but that no more prevents their 
being considered separately than the fact that it is the same line 
which is both convex and concave prevents our having different 
ideas of the convex and concave and defining them differently. 

Boethius thus afforded the material for an Aristotelian solution 
of the problem, though he goes on to say that he has not thought 
it proper to decide between Plato and Aristotle, but that he has 
been following out the opinions of Aristotle since his book is 
concerned with the Categories of which Aristotle was the author. 
But, though Boethius afforded material for a solution of the 
problem of universals on the lines of moderate realism and though 
his quotations from Porphyry and his comments on them started 
the discussion of the problem in the early Middle Ages, the first 
solution of the mediaevals was not on the lines suggested by 
Boethius but was a rather simpliste form of extreme realism. 

3. The thoughtless might suppose that in occupying themselves 
with this problem the early mediaevals were canvassing a useless 
topic or indulging in a profitless dialectic juggling; but a short 
reflection should be sufficient to show the importance of the 
problem, at least if its implications are considered. 

Although what we see and touch are particular things, when we 
think these things we cannot help using general ideas and words, 
as when we say, 'This particular object which I see is a tree, an 
elm to be precise.' Such a judgement affirms of a particular object 
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that it is of a certain kind, that it belongs to the genus tree and 
the species elm; but it is clear that there may be many other 
objects besides the actual one perceived to which the same terms 
may be applied, which may be covered by the same ideas. In 
other words, objects outside the mind are individual, whereas 
concepts are general, universal in character, in the sense that they 
apply indifferently to a multitude of individuals. But, if extra¬ 
mental objects are particular and human concepts universal, it is 
clearly of importance to discover the relation holding between 
them. If the fact that subsistent objects are individual and 
concepts general means that universal concepts have no founda¬ 
tion in extramental reality, if the universality of concepts means 
that they are mere ideas, then a rift between thought and objects 
is created and our knowledge, so far as it is expressed in universal 
concepts and judgements, is of doubtful validity at the very least. 
The scientist expresses his knowledge in abstract and universal 
terms (for example, he does not make a statement about this 
particular electron, but about electrons in general), and if these 
terms have no foundation in extramental reality, his science is an 
arbitrary construction, which has no relation to reality. In so far 
indeed as human judgements are of a universal character or 
involve universal concepts, as in the statement that this rose is 
red, the problem would extend to human knowledge in general, 
and if the question as to the existence of an extramental founda¬ 
tion of a universal concept is answered in the negative, scepticism 
would result. 

The problem may be raised in various ways, and, historically 
speaking, it has taken various forms at various times. It may be 
raised in this form, for instance. 'What, if anything, in extra¬ 
mental reality corresponds to the universal concepts in the mind?' 
This may be called the ontological approach, and it was under this 
form that the early mediaevals discussed the matter. Or one may 
ask how our universal concepts are formed. This is the psycho¬ 
logical approach and the emphasis is different from that in the 
first approach, though the two lines of approach are closely 
connected and one can scarcely treat the ontological question 
without answering in some way the psychological question as well. 
Then again, if one supposes a conceptualist solution, that universal 
concepts are simply conceptual constructions, one may ask how it 
is that scientific knowledge, which for all practical purposes is a 
fact, is possible. But, however the problem be raised and whatever 
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form it takes, it is of fundamental importance. Perhaps one of the 
factors which may give the impression that the mediaevals were 
discussing a comparatively unimportant question is this, that they 
practically confined their attention to genera and species in the 
category of substance. Not that the problem, even in this 
restricted form, is unimportant, but if the problem is raised in 
regard to the other categories as well, its implications in regard to 
at least the greater part of human knowledge becomes more 
evident. It becomes clear that the problem is ultimately the 
epistemological problem of the relation of thought to reality. 

4. The first solution to the problem given by the mediaevals 
was that known as ‘Exaggerated Realism*. That it was chrono¬ 
logically the first solution is borne out by the fact that the 
opponents of this view were for some time known as the moderni, 
while Abelard, for instance, refers to it as the antiqua doctrina. 
According to this view, our generic and specific concepts correspond 
to a reality existing extramentally in objects, a subsistent reality 
in which individuals share. Thus the concept Man or Humanity 
reflects a reality, humanity or the substance of human nature, 
which exists extramentally in the same way as it is thought, that 
is, as a unitary substance in which all men share. If for Plato the 
concept Man reflects the ideal of human nature subsisting apart 
from and ‘outside* individual men, an ideal which individual men 
embody or ‘imitate* to a greater or less extent, the mediaeval 
realist believed that the concept reflects a unitary substance 
existing extramentally, in which men participate or of which they 
are accidental modifications. Such a view is, of course, extremely 
naive, and indicates a complete misunderstanding of Boethius*s 
treatment of the question, since it supposes that unless the object 
reflected by the concept exists extramentally in exactly the same 
way that it exists intramentally, the concept is purely subjective. 
In other words, it supposes that the only way of saving the 
objectivity of our knowledge is to maintain a naive and exact 
correspondence between thought and things. 

Realism is already implied in the teaching of e.g. Fredegisius 
who succeeded Alcuin as Abbot of St. Martin's Abbey at Tours 
and maintained that every name or term supposes a corresponding 
positive reality (e.g. Darkness or Nothing). It is also implied in 
the teaching of John Scotus Eriugena. We find a statement of the 
doctrine in the teaching of Remigius of Auxerre (c. 841-908), who 
held that the species is a partitio substantialis of the genus and 
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that the species, e.g. Man, is the substantial unity of many indi¬ 
viduals {Homo est multorum hominum substantialis unitas), A 
statement of this kind, if understood as meaning that the plurality 
of individual men have a common substance which is numerically 
one, has as its natural consequence the conclusion that individual 
men differ only accidentally from one another, and Odo ofTournai 
(d. 1113) of the Cathedral School of Tournai (who is also called 
Odo of Cambrai, from the fact that he became Bishop of Cambrai) 
did not hesitate to draw this conclusion, maintaining that when a 
child comes into being God produces a new property of an already 
existing substance, not a new substance. Logically this ultra- 
realism should result in sheer monism. For example, we have the 
concepts of substance and of being, and, on the principles of 
ultra-realism, it would follow that all objects to which we apply 
the term substance are modifications of one substance and, more 
comprehensively, that all beings are modifications of one Being. 
It is probable that this attitude weighed with John Scotus 
Eriugena, in so far as the latter can justly be called a monist. 

As Professor Gilson and others have pointed out, those who 
maintained ultra-realism in the early Middle Ages were philo¬ 
sophising as logicians, in the sense that they assumed that the 
logical and real orders are exactly parallel and that because the 
meaning of, for example, ‘man* in the statements ‘Plato is a man' 
and ‘Aristotle is a man* is the same, there is a substantial identity 
in the real order between Plato and Aristotle. But it would, I 
think, be a mistake to suppose that the ultra-realists were in¬ 
fluenced simply by logical considerations: they were influenced 
also by theological considerations. This is clear in the case of Odo 
of Tournai, who used ultra-realism in order to explain the trans¬ 
mission of original sin. If one understands by original sin a 
positive infection of the human soul, one is at once faced by an 
apparent dilemma: either one has to say that God creates out of 
nothing a new human substance each time a child comes into being, 
with the consequence that God is responsible for the infection, or 
one has to deny that God creates the individual soul. What Odo 
of Tournai maintained was a form of traducianism, i.e. that the 
human nature or substance of Adam, infected by original sin, is 
handed on at generation and that what God creates is simply a 
new property of an already existing substance. 

It is not always easy to assess the precise significance to be 
attached to the words of the early mediaevals, as we cannot always 
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tell with certainty if a writer fully recognised the implications of 
his words or if he was making an emphatic point in controversy, 
perhaps as an argumentum ad hominem, without consciously wish¬ 
ing his statement to be understood according to its literal meaning. 
Thus when Roscelin said that the three Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity might well be called three gods, if usage permitted, on the 
ground that every existing being is an individual, St. Anselm 
(1033-1109) asked how he who does not understand how a 
multitude of men are specifically one man, can understand how 
several Persons, each of whom is perfect God, are one God. 1 On 
the strength of this statement St. Anselm has been called an 
ultra- or exaggerated realist, and indeed the natural interpretation 
of the statement, in the light of the theological dogma involved, is 
that, just as there is but one Substance or Nature in the Godhead, 
so there is but one substance or nature (i.e. numerically one) in all 
men. Yet it might be that St. Anselm was arguing ad hominem 
and that his question, as intended, amounts to asking how a man 
who does not realise the specific unity of men (supposing, rightly 
or wrongly, that Roscelin denied all reality to the universal) can 
possibly grasp the far greater union of the divine Persons in the 
one Nature, a Nature which is numerically one. St, Anselm may 
have been an ultra-realist, but the second interpretation of his 
question is supported by the fact that he obviously understood 
Roscelin to hold that universal have no reality but are mere 
flatus vocis and by the fact that in the Dialogus de Grammatico 2 he 
distinguished between primary and secondary substances, men¬ 
tioning Aristotle by name. 

5. If the implied principle of the ultra-realists was the exact 
correspondence of thought and extramental reality, the principle 
of the adversaries of ultra-realism was that only individuals exist. 
Thus Eric (Heiricus) of Auxerre (841-76) observed that if anyone 
tries to maintain that white or black exist absolutely and without 
a substance in which they adhere, he will be unable to point to any 
corresponding reality but will have to refer to a white man or a 
black horse. General names have no general or universal objects 
corresponding to them; their only objects are individuals. How, 
then, do universal concepts arise and what is their function and 
their relation to reality? Neither the understanding nor the 
memory can grasp all individuals, and so the mind gathers 
together ( coarctat ) the multitude of individuals and forms the idea 

1 De fide Trin., 2. 1 10. 
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of the species, e.g. man, horse, lion. But the species of animals or 
plants are themselves too many to be comprehended by the mind 
at once, and it gathers the species together to form the genus. 
There are, however, many genera and the mind takes a further 
step in the process of coarctatio, forming the still wider and more 
extensive concept of usia (ouota). Now, at first sight this seems 
to be a nominalist position and to remind one of the shorthand 
note theory of J. S. Mill; but, in the absence of more extensive 
evidence, it would be rash to affirm that this actually was Eric’s 
consciously held view. Probably he merely meant to affirm 
emphatically that only individuals exist, that is, to deny ultra¬ 
realism, and at the same time to give attention to the psycholo¬ 
gical explanation of our universal concepts. We have not sufficient 
evidence to warrant an affirmation that he denied any real 
foundation to the universal concept. 

A similar difficulty of interpretation arises in regard to the 
teaching of Roscelin (c. 1050-1120), who, after studying at 
Soissons and Rheims, taught at Compiegne, his birthplace, Loches, 
Besan^on and Tours. His writings have been lost, except for a 
letter to Abelard, and we have to rely on the testimony of other 
writers like St. Anselm, Abelard and John of Salisbury. These 
writers make it perfectly clear indeed that Roscelin was an oppo¬ 
nent of ultra-realism and that he maintained that only individuals 
exist, but his positive teaching is not so clear. According to St. 
Anselm, 1 Roscelin held that the universal is a mere word (flatus 
vocis) and accordingly he is numbered by St. Anselm among the 
contemporary heretics in dialectic. Anselm goes on to remark that 
these people think that colour is nothing else but body and the 
wisdom of man nothing else but the soul, and the chief fault of the 
'dialectical heretics’ he finds in the fact that their reason is so 
bound up with their imagination that they cannot free themselves 
from images and contemplate abstract and purely intelligible 
objects. 2 Now, that Roscelin said that universals are words, 
general words, we cannot call in question, since St. Anselm’s 
testimony is quite clear; but it is difficult to assess precisely what 
he meant by this. If we interpret St. Anselm as more or less an 
Aristotelian, i.e. as no ultra-realist, then we should have to say 
that he understood Roscelin’s teaching as involving a denial of 
any kind of objectivity to the universal; whereas if we interpret 
Anselm as an ultra-realist we can then suppose that Roscelin was 

1 De fide Trin., 2; P.L. 158, 265A. 2 De fide Trin., 2; P.L. 158, 265B. 
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merely denying ultra-realism in a very emphatic way. It is, of 
course, undeniable that the statement that the universal is a mere 
flatus vocis is, taken literally, a denial not only of ultra-realism 
and moderate realism but even of conceptualism and the presence 
of universal concepts in the mind; but we have not sufficient 
evidence to say what Roscelin held about the concept as such, if 
indeed he gave any attention to the matter: it might be that, in 
his determination to deny ultra-realism, the formal subsistence of 
universals, he simply opposed the universale in voce to the subsis¬ 
ted universal, meaning that only individuals exist and that the 
universal does not, as such, exist extramentally, but without 
meaning to say anything about the universale in mente, which he 
may have taken for granted or never have thought about. Thus 
it is clear from some remarks of Abelard in his letter on Roscelin 
to the Bishop of Paris 1 and in his De divisione et definitione that, 
according to Roscelin, a part is a mere word, in the sense that 
when we say that a whole substance consists of parts, the idea of 
a whole consisting of parts is a 'mere word’, since the objective 
reality is a plurality of individual things or substances; but it 
would be rash to conclude from this that Roscelin, if called upon 
to define his position, would have been prepared to maintain that 
we have no idea of a whole consisting of parts. May he not have 
meant simply that our idea of a whole consisting of parts is purely 
subjective and that the only objective reality is a multiplicity of 
individual substances? (Similarly he appears to have denied the 
logical unity of the syllogism and to have dissolved it into separate 
propositions.) According to Abelard, Roscelin’s assertion that the 
ideas of whole and part are mere words is on a par with his 
assertion that species are mere words; and if the above interpreca¬ 
tion is tenable in regard to the whole-part relation, we could apply 
it also to his doctrine of genera and species and say that his 
identification of them with words is an affirmation of their sub¬ 
jectivity rather than a denial that there is such a thing as a 
general idea. 

One has, of course, no axe to grind in interpreting Roscelin. He 
may indeed have been a nominalist in a naive and complete sense, 
and I am certainly not prepared to say that he was not a nominalist 
pure and simple. John of Salisbury seems to have understood him 
in this sense, for he says that ‘some have the idea that the words 
themselves are the genera and species, although this view was long 

1 P.L., 178, 358B. 
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ago rejected and has disappeared with its author’, 1 an observation 
which must refer to Roscelin, since the same author says in his 
Metalogicus 2 that the view which identifies species and genera 
with words practically disappeared with Roscelin. But though 
Roscelin may have been a pure nominalist and though the frag¬ 
mentary testimony as to his teaching, if taken literally, certainly 
supports this interpretation, still it does not seem possible to assert 
without doubt that he paid any attention to the question whether 
we have ideas of genera or species or not, still less that he denied it, 
even if his actual words imply this. All we are entitled to say with 
certainty is that, whether nominalist or conceptualist, Roscelin 
was an avowed anti-realist. 

6. It has been remarked earlier that Roscelin proposed a form 
of ‘Tritheism’ which excited the enmity of St. Anselm and which 
led to his being condemned and having to retract his theory at a 
Council at Soissoiis in 1092. It was the fact of such incursions into 
theology on the part of the dialecticians which was largely respon¬ 
sible for the hostility shown towards them by men like St. Peter 
Damian, The peripatetic dialecticians or sophists, laymen who 
came from Italy and travelled from one centre of study to another, 
men like Anselmus Peripateticus of Parma, who attempted to 
ridicule the principle of contradiction, naturally put dialectic in a 
rather poor light through their verbal sophistry and jugglery; but 
as long as they restricted themselves to verbal disputes, they were 
probably little more than an irritating nuisance: it was when they 
applied their dialectic to theology and fell into heresy, that they 
aroused the enmity of theologians. Thus Berengarius of Tours 
(c. 1000-88), maintaining that accidents cannot exist without 
their supporting substance, denied the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion. Berengarius was a monk and not a Peripateticus, but his 
spirit of disregard of authority seems to have been characteristic 
of a group of dialecticians in the eleventh century, and it was mainly 
this sort of attitude which led St. Peter Damian to pronounce 
dialectics a superfluity or Otloh of St. Emmeran ( c . 1010-70) to 
say that certain dialecticians put more faith in Boethius than in the 
Scriptures. 

St. Peter Damian (1007-72) had little sympathy with the 
liberal arts (they are useless, he said) or with dialectics, since they 
are not concerned with God or the salvation of the soul, though, as 
theologian and writer, the Saint had naturally to make use of 
1 Polycraticus, 7, 12; P.L., 199, 665A. 8 2, 17; P.L., 199, 874C. 
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dialectic himself. He was, however, convinced that dialectic is a 
very inferior pursuit and that its use in theology is purely sub¬ 
sidiary and subordinate, not merely because dogmas are revealed 
truths but also in the sense that even the ultimate principles of 
reason may fail to apply in theology. For instance, God, according 
to St. Peter Damian, is not only arbiter of moral values and the 
moral law (he would have had some sympathy with Kierkegaard's 
reflections on Abraham), but can also bring it about that an 
historical event should be 'undone', should not have occurred, and 
if this seems to go counter to the principle of contradiction, then 
so much the worse for the principle of contradiction: it merely 
shows the inferiority of logic in comparison with theology. In 
short, the place of dialectic is that of a handmaid, velut ancilla 
dominae. 1 

The ‘handmaid’ idea was also employed by Gerard of Czanad 
(d. 1046), a Venetian who became Bishop of Czanad in Hungary. 
Gerard emphasised the superiority of the wisdom of the Apostles 
over that of Aristotle and Plato and declared that dialectic should 
be the ancilla theologiae. It is indeed often supposed that this is 
the Thomist view of the province of philosophy, but, given St. 
Thomas’s delineation of the separate provinces of theology and 
philosophy, the handmaid idea does not fit in with his professed 
doctrine on the nature of philosophy: it was rather (as M. De Wulf 
remarks) the idea of a 'restricted group of theologians’, men who 
had no use for the newfangled science. However, they could not 
avoid using dialectic themselves, and Archbishop Lanfranc (who 
was born about the year 1010 and died as Archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1089) was only talking common sense when he observed that it 
is not dialectic itself, but the abuse of it, which should be con¬ 
demned. 

7. The opposition of a saint and a rigorist theologian to dialectic 
is also one of the motifs in the life of Abelard, whose controversy 
with William of Champeaux forms the next stage in the story of 
the discussion on universal, though it affected only Abelard’s life, 
not the ultimate triumph of his fight against ultra-realism. 

William of Champeaux (1070-1120), after studying at Paris and 
Laon, studied under Roscelin at Compiegne. He adopted, however, 
the very opposite theory to that of Roscelin, and the doctrine he 
taught at the Cathedral School of Paris was that of ultra-realism. 
According to Abelard, who attended William’s lectures at Paris 

1 De div. omnipP.L., 145, 63. 
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and from whom we have to derive our knowledge of William's 
teaching, the latter maintained the theory that the same essential 
nature is wholly present at the same time in each of the individual 
members of the species in question, with the inevitable logical 
consequence that the individual members of a species differ from 
one another, not substantially but only accidentally. 1 If this is so, 
says Abelard, 2 there is the same substance in Plato in one place 
and in Socrates in another place, being made Plato through one 
set of accidents and Socrates through another set of accidents. 
Such a doctrine is, of course, the form of ultra-realism current in 
the early Middle Ages, and Abelard had no difficulty in showing 
the absurd consequences it involved. For example, if the human 
species is substantially, and therefore wholly, present in both 
Socrates and Plato at the same time, then Socrates must be Plato 
and he must be present in two places at once. 3 Furthermore, such 
a doctrine leads ultimately to pantheism, since God is substance 
and all substances will be identical with the divine substance. 

Under pressure of criticism of this kind William of Champeaux 
changed his theory, abandoning the identity-theory for the 
indifference-theory and saying that two members of the same 
species are the same thing, not essentially (essentialiter) , but indif¬ 
ferently [indiffer enter). We have this information from Abelard, 4 
who evidently treated the new theory as a mere subterfuge, as 
though William were now saying that Socrates and Plato are not 
the same, but yet are not different. However, fragments from 
William's Sententiae 5 makes his position clear. He there says that 
the two words ‘One' and ‘same' can be understood in two ways, 
secundum indifferentiam et secundum identitatem eiusdem prorsus 
essentiae, and goes on to explain that Peter and Paul are ‘indif¬ 
ferently* men or possess humanity secundum indifferentiam in that, 
as Peter is rational, so is Paul, and as Peter is mortal, so is Paul, 
etc., whereas their humanity is not the same (he means that their 
essence or nature is not numerically the same) but like ( similis ), 
since they are two men. He adds that this mode of unity does not 
apply to the divine Nature, referring, of course, to the fact that 
the divine Nature is identical in each of the three divine Persons. 
This fragment, then, in spite of somewhat obscure language, is 
clearly opposed to ultra-realism. When William says that Peter and 
Paul are one and the same in humanity secundum indifferentiam 

1 Hist, calam 2; P.L., 178, 119AB. * Dialedica, edit. Geyer. p. 10. 

* De generibus el speciebus; Cousin, Ouvrages inidits d'Abtlard, p. 153. 

4 Hist, calam., 2; P.L., 178, 119B. 4 Edit. Lefftvre, p. 24. 
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he means that their essences are alike and that this likeness 
is the foundation of the universal concept of man, which applies 
‘indifferently' to Peter or Paul or any other man. Whatever 
Abelard may have thought about this modified theory or under 
whatever interpretation he may have attacked it, it would seem 
to be in reality a denial of ultra-realism and not much different 
from Abelard's own view. 

It should be mentioned that the above is somewhat of a simpli¬ 
fication, in that the exact course of events in the dispute between 
Abelard and William is not clear. For instance, although it is 
certain that William, after being defeated by Abelard, retired to 
the Abbey of St. Victor and taught there, becoming subsequently 
Bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne, it is not certain at what point in the 
controversy he retired. It would seem probable that he changed 
his theory while teaching at Paris and then, under fresh criticism 
from Abelard, whether justified or not, retired from the fray to 
St. Victor, where he continued teaching and may have laid the 
foundation for the mystical tradition of the abbey; but, according 
to M. De Wulf, he retired to St. Victor and there taught the new 
form of his theory, the indifference-theory. It has also been held 
that William held three theories: (i) the identity-theory of ultra- 
realism; (ii) the indifference-theory, which was attacked by Abelard 
as indistinguishable from the first theory; and (iii) an anti-realist 
theory, in which case he would presumably have retired to St. 
Victor after teaching the first and second theories. This may be 
correct, and possibly it is supported by Abelard's interpretation 
and criticism of the indifference-theory; but it is questionable if 
Abelard’s interpretation was anything more than polemical and I 
am inclined to agree with De Wulf that the indifference-theory 
involved a denial of the identity-theory, i.e. that it was not a 
mere verbal subterfuge. In any case the question is not one of 
much importance, since all are agreed that William of Champeaux 
eventually abandoned the ultra-realism with which he had begun. 

8. The man who worsted William of Champeaux in debate, 
Abelard (i079-1142), was born at Le Pallet, Palet or Palais near 
Nantes, deriving thence his name of Peripateticus Palatinus , and 
studied dialectic under Roscelin and William, after which he 
opened a school of his own, first at Melun, then at Corbeil and 
subsequently at Paris, where he conducted the dispute with his 
former master. Later he turned his attention to theology, studied 
under Anselm of Laon and started teaching theology himself at 
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Paris in 1113. As a result of the episode with H 61 oise Abelard 
had to withdraw to the abbey of St. Denis. In 1121 his book De 
Unitate et Trinitate divina was condemned at Soissons and he 
then founded the school of Le Paraclet near Nogent-sur-Seine, 
only to abandon the school in 1125, in order to become Abbot of 
St. Gildas in Brittany, though he left the monastery in 1129. 
From 1136 to 1149 at any rate, he was teaching at Ste. Genevieve 
at Paris, where John of Salisbury was one of his pupils. However, 
St. Bernard accused him of heresy and in 1141 he was condemned 
at the Council of Sens. His appeal to Pope Innocent II led to his 
further condemnation and an injunction against lecturing, after 
which he retired to Cluny and remained there until his death. 

Abelard was, it is clear, a man of combative disposition and 
unsparing of his adversaries: he ridiculed his masters in philosophy 
and theology, William of Champeaux and Anselm of Laon. He 
was also, though somewhat sentimental, egoistic and difficult to 
get on with: it is significant that he left both the abbey of St. Denis 
and that of St. Gildas because he was unable to live in peace with 
the other monks. He was, however, a man of great ability, an 
outstanding dialectician, far superior in this respect to William of 
Champeaux; he was no mediocrity who could be ignored, and we 
know that his brilliance and dialectical dexterity, also no doubt 
his attacks on other teachers, won him great audiences. His 
incursions into theology, however, especially in the case of a 
brilliant man of great reputation, made him seem a dangerous 
thinker in the eyes of those who had little natural sympathy for 
dialectic and intellectual cleverness, and Abelard was pursued by 
the unremitting hostility of St. Bernard in particular, who appears 
to have looked on the philosopher as an agent of Satan; he 
certainly did everything he could to secure Abelard's condemna¬ 
tion. Among other charges he accused Abelard of holding an 
heretical doctrine of the Blessed Trinity, a charge the truth of 
which Abelard stoutly denied. Probably the philosopher was no 
rationalist in the usual sense, so far as intentions were concerned 
(he did not mean to deny revelation or explain away mystery); 
but at the same time, in his application of dialectic to theology he 
does seem to have offended against theological orthodoxy, in fact 
if not in intention. On the other hand it was the very appli¬ 
cation of dialectic to theology which made theological progress 
possible and facilitated the Scholastic systematisation of theology 
in the thirteenth century. 
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Abelard had no difficulty, as we have seen, in showing the 
absurdities to which William of Champeaux’s ultra-realism logi¬ 
cally led; but it was incumbent on him to produce a more satis¬ 
factory theory himself. Accepting Aristotle’s definition of the 
universal, as given by Boethius ( quod in pluribus natum est 
praedicari, singulare vero quod non), he went on to state that it 
is not a thing which is predicated but a name, and he concludes 
that 'it remains to ascribe universality of this sort to words alone’. 1 
This sounds like the purely nominalistic view traditionally ascribed 
to Roscelin (under whom Abelard had studied), but the fact that 
he was willing to speak of universal and particular words shows 
that we cannot immediately conclude that Abelard denied any 
reality corresponding to the universal word, for he certainly did 
not deny that there is reality corresponding to the particular 
words, the reality in this case being the individual. Moreover, 
Abelard proceeded (in the Logica nostrorum petitioni sociorum) to 
distinguish vox and sermo and to say, not that Universale est vox, 
but that Universale est sermo. Why did he make this distinction? 
Because vox signifies the word as a physical entity {flatus vocis), 
a thing, and no thing can be predicated of another thing, whereas 
sermo signifies the word according to its relation to the logical 
content and it is this which is predicated. 

What then is the logical content, what is the intellectus univer¬ 
salis or universal idea, which is expressed by the nomen universale ? 
By universal ideas the mind ‘conceives a common and confused 
image of many things . . . When I hear man a certain figure arises 
in my mind which is so related to individual men that it is common 
to all and proper to none.’ Such language suggests indeed that, 
according to Abelard, there are really no universal concepts at all, 
but only confused images, generic or specific according to the 
degree of confusion and indistinctness; but he goes on to say that 
universal concepts are formed by abstraction and that through 
these concepts we conceive what is in the object, though we do 
not conceive it as it is in the object. ‘For, when I consider this 
man only in the nature of substance or of body, and not also of 
animal or of man or of grammarian, obviously I understand 
nothing except what is in that nature, but I do not consider all 
that it has.’ He then explains that when he said that our idea of 
man is ‘confused’, he meant that by means of abstraction the 
nature is set free, as it were, from all individuality and is 

1 Ingredientibus, edit. Geyer, 16. 
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considered in such a way that it bears no special relation to any 
particular individual but can be predicated of all individual men. 
In fine, that which is conceived in specific and generic ideas is in 
things (the idea is not void of objective reference), but it is not 
in them, i.e. in individual things, as it is conceived. Ultra-realism, 
in other words, is false; but that does not mean that universals 
are purely subjective constructions, still less that they are mere 
words. When Abelard says that the universal is a nomen or sermo , 
what he means is that the logical unity of the universal concept 
affects only the predicate, that it is a nomen and not a res or 
individual thing. If we wish, with John of Salisbury, to call 
Abelard a ‘nominalist’, we must recognise at the same time that 
his ‘nominalism’ is simply a denial of ultra-realism and an assertion 
of the distinction between the logical and real orders, without 
involving any denial of the objective foundation of the universal 
concept. The Abelardian doctrine is an adumbration, in spite of 
some ambiguous language, of the developed theory of 'moderate 
realism’. 

In his Theologia Christiana and Theologia Abelard follows St. 
Augustine, Macrobius and Priscian in placing in the mind of God 
formae exemplares or divine ideas, generic and specific, which are 
identical with God Himself, and he commends Plato on this point, 
understanding him in a neo-Platonic sense, as having placed the 
Ideas in the divine mind, quam Graeci Noyn appellant . 

9. Abelard’s treatment of the problem of universals was really 
decisive, in the sense that it gave a death-blow to ultra-realism by 
showing how one could deny the latter doctrine without at the 
same time being obliged to deny all objectivity to genera and 
species, and, though the School of Chartres in the twelfth century 
(in contradistinction to the School of St. Victor) inclined to ultra¬ 
realism, two of the most notable figures connected with Chartres, 
namely Gilbert de la Porr6e and John of Salisbury, broke with the 
old tradition. 

(i) Gilbert de la Porrie or Gilbertus Porretanus was bom at 
Poitiers in 1076, became a pupil of Bernard of Chartres and himself 
taught at Chartres for more than twelve years. Later he taught at 
Paris, though he became Bishop of Poitiers in 1142. He died 
in 1x54. 

On the subject of each man having his own humanity or human 
nature Gilbert de la Porr6e was firm; 1 but he had a peculiar view 

1 In Boeth. de dual. nat.\ P.L., 64, 1378. 
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as to the inner constitution of the individual. In the individual we 
must distinguish the individualised essence or substance, in which 
the accidents of the thing inhere, and the formae substantiales or 
fortnae nativae . 1 These native forms are common in the sense that 
they are alike in objects of the same species or genus, as the case 
may be, and they have their exemplars in God. When the mind 
contemplates the native forms in things, it can abstract them from 
the matter in which they are embodied or rendered concrete and 
consider them alone in abstraction: it is then attending to genus 
or species, which are subsistentiae , but not substantially existing 
objects. 2 For example, the genus is simply the collection [collectio) 
of subsistentiae obtained by comparing things which, though 
differing in species, are alike. 3 He means that the idea of the 
species is obtained by comparing the similar essential determina¬ 
tions or forms of similar individual objects and gathering them 
together into one idea, while the idea of the genus is obtained by 
comparing objects which differ specifically but which yet have 
some essential determinations or forms in common, as horse and 
dog have animality in common. The form, as John of Salisbury 
remarks apropos of Gilbert's doctrine, 4 is sensible in the sensible 
objects, but is conceived by the mind apart from sense, that is, 
immaterially, and while individual in each individual, it is yet 
common, or alike, in all the members of a species or genus. 

His doctrines of abstraction and of comparison make it clear 
that Gilbert was a moderate realist and not an ultra-realist, but 
his curious idea of the distinction between the individual essence 
or substance and the common essence ('common' meaning alike in 
a plurality of individuals) landed him in difficulties when he came 
to apply it to the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity and distinguished 
as different things Deus and Divinitas , Pater and Paternitas, just 
as he would distinguish Socrates from humanity, that is, from the 
humanity of Socrates. He was accused of impairing the unity of 
God and teaching heresy, St. Bernard being one of his attackers. 
Condemned at the Council of Rheims in 1148, he retracted the 
offending' propositions. 

(ii) John of Salisbury (c. 1115-80) went to Paris in 1136 and 
there attended the lectures of, among others, Abelard, Gilbert de 
la Porr£e. Adam Parvipontanus (Smallbridge) and Robert Pulleyn. 
He became secretary to the Archbishop of Canterbury, first to 

1 In Bocih. de Trinit.\ P.L., 64, 1393. Cf. John of Salisbury, Metalog., 2, 17; 
P.L., 64, 875-6. 

8 P.L., 64, 1267. 3 Ibid., 64, 1389. 4 Ibid., 64, 875-6. 
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Archbishop Theobald and then to St. Thomas k Becket, being 
subsequently appointed Bishop of Chartres in 1176. 

In discussing the problem of universals, says John, the world 
has grown old: more time has been taken up in this pursuit than 
was required by the Caesars for conquering and governing the 
world. 1 But anyone who looks for genera and species outside the 
things of sense is wasting his time: 2 ultra-realism is untrue and 
contradicts the teaching of Aristotle, 3 for whom John had a predi¬ 
lection in dialectical matters, remarking, apropos of the Topics , 
that it is of more use than almost all the books of dialectic which 
the modems are accustomed to expound in the schools. 4 Genera 
and species are not things, but are rather the forms of things which 
the mind, comparing the likeness of things, abstracts and unifies 
in the universal concepts. 6 Universal concepts or genera and 
species abstractly considered are mental constructions {figurata 
rationis), since they do not exist as universals in extramental 
reality; but the construction in question is one of comparison of 
things and abstraction from things, so that universal concepts are 
not void of objective foundation and reference. 6 

xo. It has been already mentioned that the School of St. Victor 
inclined to moderate realism. Thus Hugh of St . Victor (1096-1141) 
adopted more or less the position of Abelard and maintained a 
clear doctrine of abstraction, which he applied to mathematics and 
to physics. It is the province of mathematics to attend to actus 
confusos inconfusej abstracting, in the sense of attending to in 
isolation, the line or the plane surface, for example, although 
neither lines nor surfaces exist apart from bodies. In physics, too, 
the physicist considers in abstraction the properties of the four 
elements, although in concrete reality they are found only in 
varying combinations. Similarly the dialectician considers the 
forms of things in isolation or abstraction, in a unified concept, 
though in actual reality the forms of sensible things exist neither 
in isolation from matter nor as universals. 

11. The foundations of the Thomist doctrine of moderate 
realism had thus been laid before the thirteenth century, and 
indeed we may say that it was Abelard who really killed ultra¬ 
realism. When St. Thomas declares that universals are not sub¬ 
sisted things but exist only in singular things, 8 he is re-echoing 
what Abelard and John of Salisbury had said before him. Humanity, 

1 Polycrat., 7, 12. * Metal., 2 , 20. * Ibid. 4 Ibid., 3, 10. 

1 Ibid., 2, 20. 1 Ibid., 3, 3. 7 Didasc., 2, 18; P.L., 176, 785. 

• Contra Gent., 1, 65. 
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for instance, human nature, has existence only in this or that man, 
and the universality which attaches to humanity in the concept is 
a result of abstraction, and so is in a sense a subjective contribu¬ 
tion. 1 But this does not involve the falsity of the universal 
concept. If we were to abstract the specific form of a thing and 
at the same time think that it actually existed in a state of 
abstraction, our idea would indeed be false, for a false judgement 
concerning the thing itself would be involved; but, though in the 
universal concept the mind conceives something in a manner 
different to its mode of concrete existence, our judgement about 
the thing itself is not erroneous; it is simply that the form, which 
exists in the thing in an individualised state, is abstracted, i.e. is 
made the object of the exclusive attention of the mind by an 
immaterial activity. The objective foundation of the universal 
specific concept is thus the objective and individual essence of the 
thing, which essence is by the activity of the mind set free from 
individualising factors, that is, according to St. Thomas, matter, 
and considered in abstraction. For example, the mind abstracts 
from the individual man the essence of humanity which is alike, 
but not numerically the same in the members of the human species, 
while the foundation of the universal generic concept is an essential 
determination which several species have in common, as the 
species of man, horse, dog, etc., have 'animality' in common. 

St. Thomas thus denied both forms of ultra-realism, that of 
Plato and that of the early mediaevals; but, no more than Abelard 
was he willing to reject Platonism lock, stock and barrel, that is to 
say. Platonism as developed by St. Augustine. The ideas, exem¬ 
plar ideas, exist in the divine mind, though not ontologically 
distinct from God nor really a plurality, and, as far as this truth 
is concerned, the Platonic theory is justified. 2 St. Thomas thus 
admits (i) the universale ante rem , while insisting that it is not a 
subsistent thing, cither apart from things (Plato) or in things 
(early mediaeval ultra-realists), for it is God considered as perceiv¬ 
ing His Essence as imitable ad extra in a certain type of creature; 
(ii) the universale in re t which is the concrete individual essence 
alike in the members of the species; and (iii) the universale post 
rem , which is the abstract universal concept. 3 Needless to say, the 
term universale in re , used in the Commentary on the Sentences , is 
to be interpreted in the light of St. Thomas's general doctrine. 

1 S.T ., la. 85, 1, ad 1; la, 85, 2, ad 2. 1 Contra Gent., 3, 24. 

9 In Sent., 2; Dist . 3, 2 ad 1. 
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i.e. as the foundation of the universal concept, the foundation 
being the concrete essence or quiiditas ret . 1 

In the later Middle Ages the problem of universal was to be 
taken up afresh and a different solution was to be given by William 
of Ockham and his followers; but the principle that only indivi¬ 
duals exist as subsistent things had come to stay: the new current 
in the fourteenth century was set not towards realism but away 
from it. The history of this movement I shall consider in the 
next volume. 

1 The distinction between universal* ante rem, in re and post rem had been 
made by Avicenna. 
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ST. ANSELM OF CANTERBURY 

St. Anselm as philosopher—Proofs of God's existence in the 
Monologium— The proof of God's existence in the Proslogium— 

Idea of truth and other Augustinian elements in St. Anselm's 
thought. 

i. St. Anselm was bom at Aosta in Piedmont in 1033. After 
preliminary studies in Burgundy, at Avranches and afterwards at 
Bee he entered the Benedictine Order and later became Prior of 
Bee (1063), and subsequently abbot (1078). In 1093 he became 
Archbishop of Canterbury in succession to his former teacher, 
friend and religious superior Lanfranc, and in that post he died 
(1109). 

In general the thought of St. Anselm is rightly said to belong to 
the Augustinian tradition. Like the great African Doctor, he devoted 
his chief intellectual effort to the understanding of the doctrine of 
the Christian faith and the statement of his attitude which is 
contained in the Proslogium 1 bears the unmistakable stamp of the 
Augustinian spirit. 'I do not attempt, 0 Lord, to penetrate Thy 
profundity, for I deem my intellect in no way sufficient thereunto, 
but I desire to understand in some degree Thy truth, which my 
heart believes and loves. For I do not seek to understand, in order 
that I may believe; but I believe, that I may understand. For 
I believe this too, that unless I believed, I should not understand.’ 
This Credo, ut intelligam attitude is common to both Augustine 
and Anselm, and Anselm is in full accord with Augustine when he 
remarks in the Cur Deus Homo * that it is negligence if we make 
no attempt to understand what we believe. In practice, of course, 
this means for Anselm an application of dialectic or reasoning to 
the dogmas of faith, not in order to strip them of mystery but in 
order to penetrate them, develop them and discern their implica¬ 
tions, so far as this is possible to the human mind, and the results 
of this process, for instance his book on the Incarnation and 
Redemption (Cur Deus Homo), make Anselm of importance in the 
history of theological development and speculation. 

Now, the application of dialectic to the data of theology remains 

1 P.L., 158, 227. * Ibid., 158, 362. 
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theology, and St. Anselm would scarcely earn a place in the history 
of philosophy through his theological speculation and develop¬ 
ments, except indeed as the application of philosophical categories 
to revealed dogmas necessarily involves some treatment and 
development of those philosophical categories. In point of fact, 
however, the use of the Credo, ut intelligam motto was not confined 
by Anselm, any more than by Augustine, to the understanding of 
those truths exclusively which have been revealed and not dis¬ 
covered dialectically, but was extended to truths like the existence 
of God, which are indeed believed but which can be reached by 
human reasoning. Besides, then, his work as dogmatic theologian 
there is also his work as natural theologian or metaphysician to be 
considered, and on this count alone St. Anselm deserves a place 
in the history of philosophy, since he contributed to the develop¬ 
ment of that branch of philosophy which is known as natural 
theology. Whether his arguments for the existence of God are 
considered valid or invalid, the fact that he elaborated these 
arguments systematically is of importance and gives his work a 
title to serious consideration by the historian of philosophy. 

St. Anselm, like St. Augustine, made no clear distinction be¬ 
tween the provinces of theology and philosophy, and his implied 
attitude of mind may be illustrated as follows. The Christian 
should try to understand and to apprehend rationally all that he 
believes, so far as this is possible to the human mind. Now, we 
believe in God’s existence and in the doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity. We should, therefore, apply our understanding to the 
understanding of both truths. From the point of view of one who, 
like the Thomist, makes a clear distinction between philosophy and 
dogmatic theology the application of reasoning to the first truth, 
God’s existence, will fall within the province of philosophy, while 
the application of reasoning to the second truth, the Trinity, will 
fall within the province of theology, and the Thomist will hold 
that the first truth is demonstrable by human reasoning, while the 
second truth is not demonstrable by human reasoning, even though 
the human mind is able to make true statements about the 
mystery, once revealed, and to refute the objections against it 
which human reasoning may raise. But, if one puts oneself in the 
position of St. Anselm, that is, in a state of mind anterior to the 
clear distinction between philosophy and theology, it is easy to 
see how the fact that the first truth is demonstrable, coupled with 
the desire to understand all that we believe, the attempt to satisfy 
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this desire being regarded as a duty, naturally leads to an attempt 
to demonstrate the second truth as well, and in point of fact St. 
Anselm speaks of demonstrating the Trinity of Persons by 'neces¬ 
sary reasons' 1 and of showing in the same way that it is impossible 
for a man to be saved without Christ. 2 If one wishes to call this 
'rationalism', as has been done, one should first of all be quite 
clear as to what one means by rationalism. If by rationalism one 
means an attitude of mind which denies revelation and faith, St. 
Anselm was certainly no rationalist, since he accepted the primacy 
of faith and the fact of authority and only then went on to attempt 
to understand the data of faith. If, however, one is going to extend 
the term 'rationalism' to cover the attitude of mind which leads to 
the attempt to prove mysteries, not because the mysteries are not 
accepted by faith or would be rejected if one could not prove them, 
but because one desires to understand all that one believes, without 
having first clearly defined the ways in which different truths are 
accessible to us, then one might, of course, call the thought of 
St. Anselm 'rationalism' or an approximation to rationalism. But 
it would show an entire misunderstanding of Anselm's attitude, 
were one to suppose that he was prepared to reject the doctrine 
of the Trinity, for example, if he was unable to find rationcs 
necessariae for it: he believed the doctrine first of all, and only 
then did he attempt to understand it. The dispute about Anselm's 
rationalism or non-rationalism is quite beside the point, unless one 
first grasps quite clearly the fact that he had no intention of 
impairing the integrity of the Christian faith: if we insist on inter¬ 
preting St. Anselm as though he lived after St. Thomas and had 
clearly distinguished the separate provinces of theology and 
philosophy, we shall only be guilty of an anachronism and of a 
misinterpretation. 

2. In the Monologium 3 St. Anselm develops the proof of God's 
existence from the degrees of perfection which are found in 
creatures. In the first chapter he applies the argument to good¬ 
ness, and in the second chapter to 'greatness', meaning, as he tells 
us, not quantitative greatness, but a quality like wisdom, the more 
of which a subject possesses, the better, for greater quantitative 
size does not prove qualitative superiority. Such qualities are 
found in varying degrees in the objects of experience, so that the 
argument proceeds from the empirical observation of degrees of, 

1 D» fide Trin., 4; P.L., 158, 274 * Cur Deus Homo ; P.L., i>8, 361 

s PL., 158 
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for example, goodness, and is therefore an a posteriori argument. 
But judgement about different degrees of perfection (St. Anselm 
assumes, of course, that the judgement is objectively grounded) 
implies a reference to a standard of perfection, while the fact that 
things participate objectively in goodness in different degrees 
shows that the standard is itself objective, that there is, for 
example, an absolute goodness in which all good things participate, 
to which they approximate more or less nearly, as the case may be. 

This type of argument is Platonic in character (though Aristotle 
also argued, in his Platonic phase, that where there is a better, 
there must be a best) and it reappears in the Via quarta of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. It is, as I have said, an a posteriori argument: it 
does not proceed from the idea of absolute goodness to the exis¬ 
tence of absolute goodness but from observed degrees of goodness 
to the existence of absolute goodness and from degrees of wisdom 
to the existence of absolute wisdom, the absolute goodness and 
wisdom being then identified as God. The developed form of the 
argument would necessitate, of course, a demonstration both of 
the objectivity of the judgement concerning the differing degrees 
of goodness and also of the principle on which St. Anselm rests the 
argument, the principle, namely that if objects possess goodness 
in a limited degree, they must have their goodness from absolute 
goodness itself, which is good per se and not per aliud. It is also 
to be noted that the argument can be applied only to those 
perfections which do not of themselves involve limitation and 
finiteness: it could not be applied to quantitative size, for instance. 
(Whether the argument is valid and demonstrative or not, it is 
scarcely the province of the historian to decide.) 

In the third chapter of the Monologium St. Anselm applies the 
same sort of argument to being. Whatever exists, exists either 
through something or through nothing. The latter supposition is 
absurd; so whatever exists, must exist through something. This 
means that all existing things exist either through one another or 
through themselves or through one cause of existence. But that 
X should exist through Y, and Y through X, is unthinkable: the 
choice lies between a plurality of uncaused causes or one such 
cause. So far indeed the argument is a simple argument from 
causality, but St. Anselm goes on to introduce a Platonic element 
when he argues that if there is a plurality of existent things 
which have being of themselves, i.e. are self-dependent and un¬ 
caused, there is a form of being-of-itself in which all participate. 
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and at this point the argument becomes similar to the argument 
already outlined, the implication being that, when several beings 
possess the same form, there must be a unitary being external to 
them which is that form. There can, therefore, be but one self* 
existent or ultimate Being, and this must be the best and highest 
and greatest of all that is. 

In chapters seven and eight St. Anselm considers the relation 
between the caused and the Cause and argues that all finite objects 
are made out of nothing, ex nihilo, not out of a preceding matter 
nor out of the Cause as matter. He explains carefully that to say 
that a thing is made ex nihilo is not to say that it is made out of 
nothing as its material: it means that something is created non ex 
aliquo , that, whereas before it had no existence outside the divine 
mind, it now has existence. This may seem obvious enough, but 
it has sometimes been maintained that to say that a creature is 
made ex nihilo is either to make nothing something or to lay oneself 
open to the observation that ex nihilo nihil fit , whereas St. Anselm 
makes it clear that ex nihilo does not mean ex nihilo tamquam 
materia but simply non ex aliquo. 

As to the attributes of the Ens a Se, we can predicate of it only 
those qualities, to possess which is absolutely better than not to 
possess them. 1 For example, to be gold is better for gold than to 
be lead, but it would not be better for a man to be made of gold. 
To be corporeal is better than to be nothing at all, but it would 
not be better for a spirit to be corporeal rather than incorporeal. 
To be gold is better than not to be gold only relatively , and to be 
corporeal rather than non-corporeal is better only relatively. But 
it is absolutely better to be wise than not to be wise, living than 
non-living, just than not-just. We must, then, predicate wisdom, 
life, justice, of the supreme Being, but we cannot predicate 
corporeity or gold of the supreme Being. Moreover, as the 
supreme Being does not possess His attributes through participa¬ 
tion, but through His own essence, He is Wisdom, Justice, Life, 
etc., 2 and furthermore, since the supreme Being cannot be com¬ 
posed of elements (which would then be logically anterior, so that 
He would not be the supreme Being), these attributes are identical 
with the divine essence, which is simple. 3 Again, God must 
necessarily transcend space in virtue of His simplicity and 
spirituality, and time, in virtue of His eternity. 4 He is wholly 
present in everything but not locally or determinate , and all things 
1 Ch, 15. * Ch. 16. 1 Ch. 17. 4 Ch. 20-4. 
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are present to His eternity, which is not to be conceived as endless 
time but as interminabilis vita simul perfecte tota existens . 1 We may 
call Him substance, if we refer to the divine essence, but not if we 
refer to the category of substance, since He is incapable of change 
or of sustaining accidents. 2 In fine, if we apply to Him any name 
that we also apply to creatures, valde procul dubio intelligenda est 
diversa significatio . 

St. Anselm proceeds, in the Monologium, to give reasons for the 
Trinity of Persons in one Nature, without giving any clear indica¬ 
tion that he is conscious of leaving the province of one science to 
enter that of another, and into this subject, interesting as it may 
be to the theologian, we cannot follow him. Enough has been said, 
however, to show that St. Anselm made a real contribution to 
natural theology. The Platonic element is conspicuous and, apart 
from remarks here and there, there is no considered treatment of 
analogy; but he gives a posteriori arguments for God's existence 
which are of a much more systematic character than those of 
St. Augustine and he also deals carefully with the divine attributes, 
God's immutability, eternity, etc. It is clear, then, how erroneous 
it is to associate his name with the 'Ontological Argument' in such 
a way as to imply that St. Anselm's only contribution to the 
development of philosophy was an argument the validity of which 
is at least questionable. His work may have not exercised any 
very considerable influence on contemporary thinkers and those 
who immediately followed him, because of their preoccupation 
with other matters (dialectical problems, reconciling the opinions 
of the Fathers, and so on), but looked at in the light of the general 
development of philosophy in the Middle Ages he must be acknow¬ 
ledged as one of the main contributors to Scholastic philosophy 
and theology, on account both of his natural theology and of his 
application of dialectic to dogma. 

3. In the Proslogium St. Anselm develops the so-called 'onto¬ 
logical argument', which proceeds from the idea of God to God as 
a reality, as existent. He tells us that the requests of his brethren 
and consideration of the complex and various arguments of the 
Monologium led him to inquire whether he could not find an 
argument which would be sufficient, by itself alone, to prove all 
that we believe concerning the Divine Substance, so that one 
argument would fulfil the function of the many complementary 
arguments of his former opusculum. At length he thought that he 
1 Ch. a 4 . * Ch. 26. 
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had discovered such an argument, which for convenience sake 
may be put into syllogistic form, though St. Anselm himself 
develops it under the form of an address to God. 

God is that than which no greater can be thought: 

But that than which no greater can be thought must exist, not only 
mentally, in idea, but also extramentally: 

Therefore God exists, not only in idea, mentally, but also extra¬ 
mentally. 

The Major Premiss simply gives the idea of God, the idea which 
a man has of God, even if he denies His existence. 

The Minor Premiss is clear, since if that than which no greater can 
be thought existed only in the mind, it would not be that than 
which no greater can be thought. A greater could be thought, 
i.e. a being that existed in extramental reality as well as in idea. 

This proof starts from the idea of God as that than which no 
greater can be conceived, i.e. as absolutely perfect: that is what 
is meant by God. 

Now, if such a being had only ideal reality, existed only in our 
subjective idea, we could still conceive a greater being, namely a 
being which did not exist simply in our idea but in objective 
reality. It follows, then, that the idea of God as absolute perfection 
is necessarily the idea of an existent Being, and St. Anselm argues 
that in this case no one can at the same time have the idea of God 
and yet deny His existence. If a man thought of God as, for 
instance, a superman, he would be quite right to deny ‘God's' 
existence in that sense, but he would not really be denying the 
objectivity of the idea of God. If, however, a man had the right 
idea of God, conceived the meaning of the term ‘God 1 , he could 
indeed deny His existence with his lips, but if he realises what the 
denial involves (i.e. saying that the Being which must exist of its 
essence, the necessary Being, does not exist) and yet asserts the 
denial, he is guilty of a plain contradiction: it is only the fool, the 
insipiens t who has said in his heart, ‘there is no God/ The abso¬ 
lutely perfect Being is a Being the essence of which is to exist or 
which necessarily involves existence, since otherwise a more perfect 
being could be conceived; it is the necessary Being; and a necessary 
being which did not exist would be a contradiction in terms. 

St. Anselm wanted his argument to be a demonstration of all 
that we believe concerning the divine Nature, and, since the argu¬ 
ment concerns the absolutely perfect Being, the attributes of God 
are contained implicitly in the conclusion of the argument. We 
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have only to ask ourselves what is implied by the idea of a Being 
than which no greater can be thought, in order to see that God 
must be omnipotent, omniscient, supremely just and so on. 
Moreover, when deducing these attributes in the Proslogium , St. 
Anselm gives some attention to the clarification of the notions in 
question. For example, God cannot lie: is not this a sign of lack 
of omnipotence? No, he answers, to be able to lie should be called 
impotence rather than power, imperfection rather than perfection. 
If God could act in a manner inconsistent with His essence, that 
would be a lack of power on His part. Of course, it might be 
objected that this presupposes that we already know what God's 
essence is or involves, whereas what God's essence is, is precisely 
the point to be shown; but St. Anselm would presumably reply 
that he has already established that God is all-perfect and so that 
He is both omnipotent and truthful: it is merely a question of 
showing what the omnipotence of perfection really means and of 
exposing the falsity of a wrong idea of omnipotence. 

The argument given by St. Anselm in the Proslogium was 
attacked by the monk Gaunilo in his Liber pro Insipiente adversus 
Anselmi in Proslogio ratiocinationem, wherein he observed that the 
idea we have of a thing is no guarantee of its extramental existence 
and that St. Anselm was guilty of an illicit transition from the 
logical to the real order. We might as well say that the most 
beautiful islands which are possible must exist somewhere, because 
we can conceive them. The Saint, in his Liber Apologeticus contra 
Gaunilonem respondentem pro Insipiente, denied the parity, and 
denied it with justice, since, if the idea of God is the idea of an 
all-perfect Being and if absolute perfection involves existence, this 
idea is the idea of an existent, and necessarily existent Being, 
whereas the idea of even the most beautiful islands is not the idea 
of something which must exist: even in the purely logical order 
the two ideas are not on a par. If God is possible, i.e. if the idea 
of the all-perfect and necessary Being contains no contradiction, 
God must exist, since it would be absurd to speak of a merely 
possible necessary Being (it is a contradiction in terms), whereas 
there is no contradiction in speaking of merely possible beautiful 
islands. The main objection to St. Anselm's proof, which was 
raised against Descartes and which Leibniz tried to answer, is 
that we do not know a priori that the idea of God, the idea of 
infinite and absolute Perfection, is the idea of a possible Being. 
We may not see any contradiction in the idea, but, say the 
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objectors, this 'negative' possibility is not the same as 'positive' 
possibility; it does not show that there really is no contradiction 
in the idea. That there is no contradiction in the idea is clear only 
when we have shown a posteriori that God exists. 

The argument of the Proslogium aroused little immediate in¬ 
terest; but in the thirteenth century it was employed by St. 
Bonaventure, with a less logical and more psychological emphasis, 
while it was rejected by St. Thomas. Duns Scotus used it as an 
incidental aid. In the ‘modem' era it has had a distinguished, if 
chequered career. Descartes adopted and adapted it, Leibniz 
defended it in a careful and ingenious manner, Kant attacked it. 
In the Schools it is generally rejected, though some individual 
thinkers have maintained its validity. 

4. Among the Augustinian characteristics of St. Anselm's philo¬ 
sophy one may mention his theory of truth. When he is treating 
of truth in the judgement, 1 he follows the Aristotelian view in 
making it consist in this, that the judgement or proposition states 
what actually exists or denies what does not exist, the thing 
signified being the cause of the truth, the truth itself residing in 
the judgement (correspondence-theory); but when, after treating 
of truth (rectitude) in the will, 2 he goes on to speak of the truth of 
being or essence 3 and makes the truth of things to consist in being 
what they 'ought' to be, that is, in their embodiment of or corre¬ 
spondence to their idea in God, the supreme Truth and standard 
of truth, and when he concludes from the eternal truth of the 
judgement to the eternityof the causeof truth, God, 4 he is treading 
in the footsteps of Augustine. God, therefore, is the eternal and 
subsistent Truth, which is cause of the ontological truth of all 
creatures. The eternal truth is only cause and the truth of the 
judgement is only effect, while the ontological truth of things is 
at once effect (of eternal Truth) and cause (of truth in the judge¬ 
ment). This Augustinian conception of ontological truth, with the 
exemplarism it presupposes, was retained by St. Thomas in the 
thirteenth century, though he laid far more emphasis, of course, on 
the truth of the judgement. Thus, whereas St. Thomas’s charac¬ 
teristic definition of truth is adaequatio rei et intellectus, that of 
St. Anselm is reditudo sola mente perceptibilis. 5 

In his general way of speaking of the relation of soul to body 
and in the absence of a theory of hylomorphic composition of the 

1 Dialogus de Veritate, 2 ; P.L., 158. 1 Dial., 4, * Ibid., 7 ff. 

* Ibid.. 10. * Ibid.. 11. 
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two, Anselm follows the Platonic-Augustinian tradition, though, 
like Augustine himself, he was perfectly well aware that soul and 
body form one man, and he affirms the fact. Again, his words in 
the Proslogium 1 on the divine light recall the illumination-theory 
of Augustine: Quanta natnque est lux ilia , de qua micat omne verum, 
quod rationali menti lucet. 

In general perhaps one might say that though the philosophy of 
Anselm stands in the line of the Augustinian tradition, it is more 
systematically elaborated than the corresponding elements of 
Augustine's thought, his natural theology, that is, and that in the 
methodic application of dialectic it shows the mark of a later age. 

1 Ch. 14. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE SCHOOL OF CHARTRES 

Universalism of Paris, and systematisation of sciences in twelfth 
century — Regionalism, humanism—Platonism of Chartres — 
Hylomorphism at Chartres —Prima facie pantheism—John of 
Salisbury's political theory. 

i. One of the greatest contributions made by the Middle Ages to 
the development of European civilisation was the university 
system, and the greatest of all mediaeval universities was unques¬ 
tionably that of Paris. This great centre of theological and 
philosophical studies did not receive its definitive charter as a 
University in the formal sense until early in the thirteenth century; 
but one may speak, in an untechnical sense, of the Parisian schools 
as already forming a ‘university’ in the twelfth century. Indeed 
in some respects the twelfth century was more dominated by 
French learning than was the thirteenth century, since it was in 
the thirteenth century that other universities, such as Oxford, 
came into prominence and began to display a spirit of their own. 
This is true of northern Europe at least: as to the South, the 
University of Bologna, for instance, received its first charter in 
1158, from Frederick I. But, though France was the great centre 
of intellectual activity in the twelfth century, a fact which led to 
the oft-quoted saying that 'Italy has the Papacy, Germany the 
Empire, and France has Knowledge’, this does not mean, of course, 
that intellectual activity was pursued simply by Frenchmen: 
European culture was international, and the intellectual supre¬ 
macy of France meant that students, scholars and professors came 
in large numbers to the French schools. From England came men 
like Adam Smallbridge and Alexander Neckham, twelfth-century 
dialecticians, Adelard of Bath and Robert Pulleyn, Richard of St. 
Victor (d. 1173) and John of Salisbury; from Germany, Hugh of 
St. Victor (d. 1141), theologian, philosopher and mystic; from 
Italy, Peter Lombard (c. 1100-60), author of the celebrated 
Sentences, which were made the subject of so many commentaries 
during the Middle Ages, by St. Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus, 
for example. Thus the University of Paris may be said to have 
represented the international character of mediaeval European 
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culture, ac the Papacy represented the international, or rather 
supra-national, character of mediaeval religion, though the two 
were, of course, closely bound together, as the one religion gave 
a common intellectual outlook and the language of learning, the 
Latin tongue, was the language of the Church. These two unities, 
the religious and the cultural, so closely bound together, were what 
one might call effective and real unities, whereas the political unity 
of the Holy Roman Empire was rather theoretical than effective, 
for, though the absolute monarchies were a development of the 
future, nationalism was already beginning to increase, even if its 
growth was checked by feudalism, by the local character of 
mediaeval political and economic institutions and by the common 
language and intellectual outlook. 

This growing and expanding university life naturally found an 
intellectual and academic expression in the attempt to classify and 
systematise the science, knowledge and speculation of the time, 
an attempt which shows itself already in the twelfth century. We 
may give two examples, the systematisations of Hugh of St. Victor 
and of Peter Lombard. The former, in his Didascalion} more or 
less follows the Aristotelian classification. Thus Logic is a propae¬ 
deutic or preamble to science proper and deals with concepts, not 
with things. It is divided into Grammar and into the Ratio 
Disserendi, which in turn subdivides into Demonstratio, Pars 
Probabilis and Pars Sophistica (Dialectic, Rhetoric and Sophistic). 
Science, to which Logic is a preamble and for which it is a necessary 
instrument, is divided under the main headings of Theoretical 
Science, Practical Science and 'Mechanics'. Theoretical Science 
comprises Theology, Mathematics (Arithmetic, dealing with the 
numerical aspect of things; Music, dealing with proportion; 
Geometry, concerned with the extension of things; Astronomy, 
concerned with the movement of things), and Physics (which has 
as its subject-matter the inner nature or inner qualities of things, 
and thus penetrates farther than Mathematics). Practical Science 
is subdivided into Ethics, 'Economics' and Politics, while Mecha¬ 
nics comprises the seven 'illiberal arts' or scientiae adullerinae, 
since the craftsman borrows his form from nature. These ‘illiberal 
arts' are Wool-making, etc., Armoury and Carpentry, Navigation 
or Commerce, which, according to Hugh, 'reconciles peoples, 
quiets wars, strengthens peace, and makes private goods to be for 
the common use of all', Agriculture, Hunting (including cookery), 

1 P.L .. 176 
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Medicine and Theatricals. It is clear that Hugh’s classification 
depended, not only on Aristotle, through Boethius, but also on the 
encyclopaedic work of writers like Isidore of Seville. 

Peter Lombard, who was educated at the School of St. Victor, 
taught at the Cathedral School of Paris, and ultimately became 
bishop of that city between 1150 and 1152, composed his Libri 
Quattuor Sententiarum, a work which, although unoriginal in respect 
of content, exercised a tremendous influence, in that it stimulated 
other writers to the work of systematic and comprehensive exposi¬ 
tion of dogma and became itself the subject of compendia and 
many commentaries, up to the end of the sixteenth century. The 
Sentences of the Lombard are admittedly a text-book 1 and were 
designed to gather the opinions or sententiae of the Fathers on 
theological doctrines, the first book being devoted to God, the 
second to creatures, the third to the Incarnation and Redemption 
and to the virtues, the fourth to the seven Sacraments and to the 
last things. The greatest number of quotations and the bulk of 
the doctrine are taken from St. Augustine, though other Latin 
Fathers are quoted, and even St. John Damascene makes an 
appearance, though it has been shown that the Lombard had seen 
only a small part of Burgundius of Pisa’s Latin translation of the 
Fons Scientiae. Obviously enough the Sentences are predominantly 
a theological work, but the Lombard speaks of those things which 
are understood by the natural reason and can be so understood 
before they are believed, i.e. by faith: 2 such are the existence of 
God, the creation of the world by God and the immortality of 
the soul. 

2. We have seen that the developing and expanding intellectual 
life of the twelfth century showed itself in the growing predomi¬ 
nance of the ‘university’ of Paris and in the first attempts at 
classification and systematisation of knowledge; but the position 
of Paris did not mean that regional schools were not flourishing. 
Indeed, vigour of local life and interests was a complementary 
feature in the mediaeval period to the international character of 
religious and intellectual life. For example, though some of the 
scholars who came to Paris to study remained there to teach, 
others returned to their own lands or provinces or became attached 
to local educational institutions. Indeed there was a tendency to 
specialisation, Bologna, for instance, being noted for its school 
of law and Montpellier for medicine, while mystical theology 

1 Cf. the Prologue. 2 3, 24, 3. 
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was a prominent feature of the School of St. Victor, outside 
Paris. 

One of the most flourishing and interesting of the local schools 
of the twelfth century was that of Chartres, in which certain 
Aristotelian doctrines, to be noted presently, began to come into 
prominence, associated, however, with a very strong admixture of 
Platonism. This school was also associated with humanistic 
studies. Thus Theodoric of Chartres (Thierry), who, after being in 
charge of the school in 1121, taught at Paris, only to return to 
Chartres in 1141, where he became chancellor in succession to 
Gilbert de la Porr6e, was described by John of Salisbury, himself 
a humanist, as artium studiosissimus investigator . His Heptateuchon 
was concerned with the seven liberal arts and he vigorously com* 
bated the anti-humanists, the 'Comificians', who decried study 
and literary form. Similarly William of Conches (c. 1080-1154), 
who studied under Bernard of Chartres, taught at Paris and 
became tutor to Henry Plantagenet, attacked the Comificians and 
himself paid attention to grammatical studies, thereby drawing 
from John of Salisbury the assertion that he was the most gifted 
grammarian after Bernard of Chartres. 1 But it was John of 
Salisbury (1115/20-1180) who was the most gifted of the humanist 
philosophers associated with Chartres. Though not educated at 
Chartres, he became, as we have seen earlier, Bishop of Chartres in 
1176. A champion of the liberal arts and acquainted with the 
Latin classics, with Cicero in particular, he had a detestation for 
barbarity in style, dubbing those persons who opposed style and 
rhetoric on principle 'Comificians'. Careful of his own literary 
style, he represents what was best in twelfth-century philosophic 
humanism, as St. Bernard, though not perhaps with full intention, 
represents humanism by his hymns and spiritual writings. In the 
next century, the thirteenth, one would certainly not go to the 
works of the philosophers as such for Latinity, most of them being 
far more concerned with content than with form. 

3. The School of Chartres, though its floreat fell in the twelfth 
century, had a long history, having been founded in 990 by 
Fulbert , a pupil of Gerbert of Aurillac. (The latter was a very 
distinguished figure of the tenth century, humanist and scholar, 
who taught at Rheims and Paris, paid several visits to the court 
of the German Emperor, became in turn Abbot of Bobbio, Arch¬ 
bishop of Rheims and Archbishop of Ravenna, and ascended the 

1 Metal., 1, 5. 
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papal throne as Sylvester II, dying in 1003.) Founded in the 
tenth century, the School of Chartres preserved, even in the 
twelfth century, a certain conservative spirit and flavour, which 
shewed itself in its Platonist tradition, especially in its devotion 
to the Timaeus of Plato and also to the more Platonically inclined 
writings of Boethius. Thus Bernard of Chartres , who was head of 
the school from 1114 to 1119 and chancellor from 1119 to 1124, 
maintained that matter existed in a chaotic state before its infor¬ 
mation, before order was brought out of disorder. Called by John 
of Salisbury the 'most perfect among the Platonists of our time’, 1 
Bernard also represented Nature as an organism and maintained 
the Platonic theory of the World-Soul. In this he was followed by 
Bernard of Tours (Silvestris ), who was chancellor at Chartres about 
1156 and composed a poem De mtttwftMwtvemfaie.usingChalcidius's 
commentary on the Timaeus and depicting the World-Soul as 
animating Nature and forming natural beings out of the chaos of 
prime matter according to the Ideas existing in God or Nous. 
William of Conches went even further by identifying the World- 
Soul with the Holy Spirit, a doctrine which led to his being 
attacked by William of St. Theodoric. Retracting, he explained 
that he was a Christian and not a member of the Academy. 

In conjunction with these speculations in the spirit of the 
Timaeus one may mention the inclination of the School of Chartres 
to ultra-realism, though, as we have seen, two of the most out¬ 
standing figures associated with Chartres, Gilbert de la Porr6e and 
John of Salisbury, were not ultra-realists. Thus Clarembald of 
Arras, a pupil of Theodoric of Chartres, who became Provost of 
Arras in 1152 and Archdeacon of Arras in 1160, maintained, in his 
Commentary on the De Trinitate of Boethius, as against Gilbert de 
la Porr6e, that there is but one and the same humanity in all men 
and that individual men differ only propter accidentium varietatem} 

4. In spite, however, of their fondness for the Timaeus of Plato, 
the members of the School of Chartres showed also an esteem for 
Aristotle. Not only did they follow Aristotle in logic, but they also 
introduced his hylomorphic theory: indeed it was at Chartres that 
this theory made its first appearance in the twelfth century. Thus, 
according to Bernard of Chartres, natuial objects are constituted 
by form and matter. These forms he called formae nativae and he 
represented them as copies of the Ideas in God. This information 
we have from John of Salisbury, who tells us that Bernard and his 

1 Metal., 4. 35. 1 Ed. W. Janssen, p. 42. 
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disciples tried to mediate between or reconcile Plato and Aristotle. 1 
For Bernard of Tours too the forms of things are copies of the 
Ideas in God, as we have already seen, while Clarembald of Arras 
represented matter as being always in a state of flux and as being 
the mutability or vertihilitas of things, the form being the perfec¬ 
tion and integrity of the thing. 2 He thus interpreted the matter of 
Aristotle in the light of Plato’s teaching about the mutability and 
evanescent character of material things. William of Conches 
indeed struck out on a line of his own by maintaining the atomic 
theory of Democritus;* but in general we may say that the 
members of the School of Chartres adopted the hylomorphic theory 
of Aristotle, though they interpreted it in the light of the Timaeus . 4 

5. The doctrine that natural objects are composed of matter and 
form, the form being a copy of the exemplar, the Idea in God, 
clearly makes a distinction between God and creatures and is non- 
pantheistic in character; but certain members of this School used 
terminology which, if taken literally and without qualification, 
would naturally be understood to imply pantheism. Thus Theo¬ 
doric of Chartres, who was the younger brother of Bernard, 
maintained that ‘all forms are one form; the divine form is all 
forms’ and that the divinity is the forma essendi of each thing, 
while creation is depicted as the production of the many out of the 
one. 5 Again, Clarembald of Arras argued that God is the forma 
essendi of things and that, since the forma essendi must be present 
wherever a thing is, God is always and everywhere essentially 
present.® But, though these texts, taken literally and in isolation, 
are pantheistic or monistic in character, it does not appear that 
either Theodoric of Chartres or Clarembald of Arras meant to 
teach a monistic doctrine. For instance, immediately after saying 
that the divine form is all forms Theodoric observes that, though 
the divine form is all forms by the fact that it is the perfection and 
integrity of all things, one may not conclude that the divine form 
is humanity. It would seem that Theodoric’s doctrine must be 
understood in the light of exemplarism, since he says expressly 
that the divine form cannot be embodied, and cannot, therefore, 
be the actual concrete form of man or horse or stone. Similarly, 
Clarembald of Arras's general doctrine of exemplarism and his 

1 A fetal., 2, 17. 1 Ed. W. Janssen, pp. 44 and 63. • P.L., 90, 1132. 

4 Gilbert de La Porrte draws attention to the hylomorphic theory when com¬ 
menting on Boethius's Contra Eutychen or Liber de duabus Naturis et una Persona 
Ckristi ; P.L. , 64, 1367. 

• De sex dierum operibus, ed. W. Janssen, pp. 16, ax, 108, 109^ 

• Ed. W. Janssen, p. 39. 
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insistence that the forms of material things are copies, imagines , 
is incompatible with full pantheism. The phrases which seem to 
teach a doctrine of emanation are borrowed from Boethius, and it 
is probable that they no more express a literal understanding of 
emanation in Theodoric or Clarembald than they do in Boethius: 
in a sense they are stock phrases, canonised, as it were, by their 
antiquity, and they should not be pressed unduly. 

6 . Although John of Salisbury was not educated at Chartres, it 
is convenient to say something here of his philosophy of the State, 
as given in his Polycraticus. The quarrels between the Holy See 
and the Empire and the investiture controversies had naturally 
led to those writers who took part in the disputes having to express 
some view, even if only by the way, on the function of the State 
and its ruler. One or two writers went beyond mere asides, as it 
were, and gave a rude sketch of political theory. Thus Manegold 
of Lautenbach (eleventh century) even referred the power of the 
ruler to a pact with the people 1 and declared 2 that if the king 
forsakes rule by law and becomes a tyrant, he is to be considered 
to have broken the pact to which he owes his power and may be 
deposed by the people. Such ideas concerning the reign of law and 
justice as essential to the State and concerning the natural law, of 
which the civil law should be an expression, were based on texts 
of Cicero, the Stoics and the Roman jurists, and they reappear in 
the thought of John of Salisbury, who also made use of St. 
Augustine's De Civitate Dei and the De Officiis of St. Ambrose. 

Although John of Salisbury did not put forward any compact 
theory after the fashion of Manegold of Lautenbach, he was 
insistent that the prince is not above law and declared that 
whatever the whitewashers of rulers might trumpet abroad to the 
contrary, he would never allow that the prince is free from all 
restrictions and all law. But what did he mean when he said that 
the prince is subject to law? Partly at least he had in mind (and 
this was indeed his main consideration) the natural law, in 
accordance with the Stoic doctrine that there is a natural law, to 
which all positive law does, or ought to, approximate. The prince, 
then, is not free to enact positive laws which go counter to, or are 
irreconcilable with, both the natural law and that aequitas which 
is rerum convenientia , tribuens unicuique quod suum est. The posi¬ 
tive law defines and applies natural law and natural justice, and 
the attitude of the ruler on this matter shows whether he is prince 

1 Liber ad Gebehardum, 30 and 47. 1 Ibid., 47. 
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or tyrant. If his enactments define, apply or supplement natural 
law and natural justice, he is a prince; if they infringe natural law 
and natural justice, he is a tyrant, acting according to caprice and 
not fulfilling the function of his office. 

Did John of Salisbury understand anything else by law, when 
he m ain tained that the prince is subject to the law? Did he main¬ 
tain that the prince is in any way subject to defined law? It was 
certainly the common opinion that the prince was subject in some 
way to the customs of the land and the enactments of his ancestors, 
to the local systems of law or tradition which had grown up in the 
course of time, and, although John of Salisbury’s political writing 
shows little concern with feudalism, since he relied so largely on 
writers of the Roman period, it is only reasonable to suppose that 
he shared the common outlook on this matter. His actual judge¬ 
ments on the power and office of the prince express the common 
outlook, though his formal approach to the subject is through the 
medium of Roman law, and he would certainly not have envisaged 
the application in an absolutist sense to the feudal monarch 
of the Roman Jurist’s maxim, Quod principi placuit legis habet 
vigorem. 

Now, since John of Salisbury praised Roman law and regarded 
it as one of the great civilising factors of Europe, he was faced 
with the necessity of interpreting the maxim quoted above, with¬ 
out at the same time sacrificing his convictions about the restricted 
power of the prince. First of all, how did Ulpian himself under¬ 
stand his maxim? He was a lawyer and it was his aim to justify, 
to explain the legality of the Emperor’s enactments and constitu- 
tiones. According to Republican lawyers the law governed the 
magistrate, but it was obvious that in the time of the Empire 
the Emperor was himself one of the sources of positive law, and 
the lawyers had to explain the legality of this position. Ulpian 
accordingly said that, though the Emperor's legislative authority 
is derived from the Roman people, the people, by the lex regia, 
transfers to him and vests in him all its own power and authority, 
so that, once invested with his authority, the will of the Emperor 
has the force of law. In other words, Ulpian was simply explaining 
the legality of the Roman Emperor's enactments: he was not 
concerned to establish a political theory by maintaining that the 
Emperor was entitled to disregard all natural justice and the 
principles of morality. When John of Salisbury observed, with 
express reference to Ulpian’s dictum, that when the prince is said 
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to be free from the law, this is not to be understood in the sense 
that he may do what is unjust, but in the sense that he ought to 
follow equity or natural justice out of a real love of justice and 
not from fear of punishment, which does not apply to him, he was 
expressing the general tradition of feudal lawyers and at the same 
time was not contradicting Ulpian's maxim. When in the late 
Middle Ages some political theorists detached Ulpian's maxim 
from the person of the Emperor, and transferring it to the national 
monarch interpreted it in an absolutist sense, they were forsaking 
the general mediaeval outlook and were at the same time changing 
the legal maxim of Ulpian into an abstract statement of absolutist 
political theory. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that John of Salisbury 
accepted the supremacy of the ecclesiastical power ( Hunc ergo 
gladium de manu Ecclesiae accipit princeps)} while he carried, his 
distinction between prince and tyrant to its logical conclusion by 
admitting tyrannicide as legitimate. Indeed, since the tyrant is 
opposed to the common good, tyrannicide may sometimes be 
obligatory, 2 though he made the curious stipulation that poison 
should not be employed for this purpose. 

1 Polycrat., 4, 3. * Ibid., 8, 10. 


CHAPTER XVII 

THE SCHOOL OF ST. VICTOR 

Hugh of St. Victor; proofs of God's existence, faith, mysticism— 
Richard of St. Victor; proofs of God’s existence—Godfrey of St, 
Victor and Walter of St. Victor. 

The Abbey of St. Victor outside the walls of Paris belonged to the 
Augustinian Canons. We have seen that William of Champeaux 
was associated with the abbey, retiring there after being worsted 
by Abelard, but the school is of note principally owing to the work 
of two men, one a German, Hugh of St. Victor, the other a 
Scotsman, Richard of St. Victor. 

1. Hugh of St. Victor was born in Saxony in 1096 of noble 
parentage, and made his early studies in the monastery of Hamers- 
leben near Halberstadt. After taking the habit he went to Paris 
in 1115 to continue his studies in the Abbey of St. Victor. In 
1125 he started lecturing and from 1133 until his death in 1141 
he was* in charge of the school. One of the foremost theologians, 
dogmatic and mystical, of his time, he was yet no enemy to the 
cultivation of the arts, considering not only that the study of the 
arts, if rightly pursued, conduces to progress in theology, but also 
that all knowledge is of utility. ‘Learn everything; you will see 
afterwards that nothing is superfluous.’ 1 His chief work, from the 
philosophical viewpoint, is the Didascalion in seven books, in which 
he treats of the liberal arts (three books), theology (three books) 
and religious meditation (one book), but his writings on the 
theology of the Sacraments are also important to the theologian. 
He also compared exegetic and mystical works and a commentary 
on the Celestial Hierarchy of the Pseudo-Dionysius, using the Latin 
translation of John Scotus Eriugena. 

Of Hugh's classification and systematisation of the sciences 
mention has already been made, in connection with the systema¬ 
tising tendency already discernible in the twelfth century and due 
partly to the application of dialectic in theology, as also of his 
theory of abstraction, in connection with the discussion on uni¬ 
versal. 2 These two points bring out the Aristotelian aspects of 
his thought, whereas his psychology is distinctly Augustinian in 
1 P.L., 176, 800C. 1 See p. 153. 
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character. 'No one is really wise who does not see that he exists; 
and yet, if a man begins truly to consider what he is, he sees that 
he is none of all those things which are either seen in him or can be 
seen. For that in us which is capable of reasoning, although it is, 
so to speak, infused into and mingled with the flesh, is yet distin¬ 
guishable by reason from the substance of the flesh and is seen to 
be different therefrom/ 1 In other words, consciousness and intro¬ 
spection bear witness, not only to the existence of the soul, but 
also to its spirituality and immateriality. Moreover, the soul is of 
itself a person, having, as a rational spirit, personality of itself and 
through itself, the body forming an element in human personality 
only in virtue of its union with the rational spirit. 2 The mode of 
union is one of 'apposition' rather than of composition. 3 

Hugh contributed to the systematic advance of natural theology 
by giving a posteriori arguments both from internal and external 
experience. As regards the first line of proof, it rests upon the 
experiential fact of self-consciousness, the consciousness of a self 
which is 'seen' in a purely rational way and cannot be material. 
Regarding self-consciousness as necessary to the existence of a 
rational being, Hugh maintains that, as the soul has not always 
been conscious of its existence, there was a time when it did not 
exist. But it could not have given itself existence: it must, then, 
owe its existence to another being, and this being must be a 
necessary and self-existent being, God. 4 This proof is somewhat 
compressed, involving the premisses that the cause of a rational 
principle must itself be rational and that an infinite regress is 
impossible. Its 'interiority' certainly reminds one of Augustine, 
but it is not Augustine’s proof from the soul’s knowledge of eternal 
truths, nor does it presuppose religious, still less mystical, 
experience since it rests on the natural experience of the soul’s self- 
consciousness, and it is this reliance on experience which 
characterises Hugh’s proofs of God’s existence. 

The second proof, that from external experience, 5 rests on the 
experienced fact of change. Things are constantly coming into 
being and passing away, and the totality, which is composed of 
such changing things, must itself have had a beginning. It requires, 
therefore, a Cause. Nothing which lacks stability, which ceases to 
be, can have come into being without a Cause external to itself. 
The idea of such a proof is contained in the De Fide Orthodoxa of 

1 P.L., 176, 825A. * Ibid., 176, 409. 8 Ibid, 

* De Sacramentis, 3, 7; P.L., 176, 219. 

* De Sacramentis, 3, 10; P.L., 176. 219, and Sent. 1, 3; P.L., 176, 43. 
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St. John Damascene; 1 but Hugh of St. Victor attempts to supply 
the deficiencies in St. John Damascene's procedure. 

In addition to the proof from change Hugh gives a teleological 
proof in several parts.* In the world of animals we see that the 
senses and appetites find their satisfaction in objects: in the world 
in general we see a great variety of movements (the reference is to 
local motion), which, however, are ordered in harmony. Again, 
growth is a fact of experience, and growth, since it means the 
addition of something new, cannot be accomplished solely by the 
thing which grows. Hugh concludes that these three considera¬ 
tions exclude chance and postulate a Providence which is respon¬ 
sible for growth and guides all things according to law. 3 The proof 
is clearly somewhat unconvincing in the form given, but it is based 
onfacts of experience, as the starting-point, and this is characteristic 
of Hugh’s proofs in general. Hugh adopted the theory of William 
of Conches concerning the atomic structure of matter. These atoms 
are simple bodies, which are capable of increase and growth. 4 

Hugh was thus quite clear about the possibility of a natural 
knowledge of God’s existence, but he was equally insistent on the 
necessity of faith. This faith is necessary, not only because the 
ocidus contemplations, whereby the soul apprehends God within 
herself et ea quae in Deo erant, has been completely darkened by 
sin, but also because mysteries which exceed the power of the 
human reason are proposed to man’s beliefs. These mysteries are 
supra rationem, in that revelation and faith are required to appre¬ 
hend them, but they are secundum rationem, not contra rationem: 
in themselves they are reasonable and can be the object of know¬ 
ledge, but they cannot be the object of knowledge in the strict 
sense in this life, as man’s mind is too weak, especially in its 
sin-darkened state. Knowledge, then, considered in itself, stands 
higher than faith, which is a certitude of the mind concerning 
absent things, superior to opinion but inferior to science or 
knowledge, since those who comprehend the object as immediately 
present (the scientes) are superiorto those who believe on authority. 
We may say, therefore, that Hugh of St. Victor made a clear 
distinction between faith and knowledge and that, though he 
recognised the superiority of the latter, he did not thereby impugn 
the necessity of the former. His doctrine of the superiority of 
knowledge to faith is by no means equivalent to the Hegelian 

1 1, 3; P.G., 94, 796A. * P.L., 176. 826. 

3 Cf. De Fide Orthodoxa, i, 3; P.G., 94, 795B. 

4 De Sacramentis, 1, 6, 37; P.L., 176, 286. 
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doctrine, since Hugh certainly did not consider that knowledge 
can, naturally at least, be substituted for faith in this life. 

But, though the oculus contemplationis has been darkened by 
sin, the mind, under the supernatural influence of grace, can ascend 
by degrees to contemplation of God in Himself. Thus supernatural 
mysticism crowns the ascent of knowledge in this life as the 
beatific vision of God crowns it in heaven. To enter upon a 
discussion of Hugh's mystical teaching would scarcely be in place 
here; but it is worth pointing out that the mystical tradition of 
St. Victor was not simply a spiritual luxury; their mystical 
theology formed an integral part of their theologico-philosophical 
synthesis. In philosophy God’s existence is proved by the natural 
use of reason, while in theology the mind learns about the Nature 
of God and applies dialectic to the data of revelation accepted on 
faith. But philosophical knowledge and theological (dialectical) 
knowledge are knowledge about God: higher still is the experience 
of God, the direct knowledge of God, which is attained in mystical 
experience, a loving knowledge or a knowing love of God. On the 
other hand, mystical knowledge is not full vision, and God's 
presence to the soul in mystical experience blinds by excess of 
light, so that above both knowledge about God by faith and direct 
mystical knowledge of God there stands the beatific vision of 
heaven. 

2. Richard of St. Victor was born in Scotland but went to Paris 
early in life and entered the Abbey of St. Victor, where he became 
sub-prior about 1157 and prior in 1162. He died in 1173. The 
abbey passed through a difficult period during these years, as the 
abbot, an Englishman named Ervisius, wasted its goods and ruined 
its discipline, behaving in such an independent manner that Pope 
Alexander III called him ‘another Caesar’. With some difficulty 
he was induced to resign in 1172, a year before the death of 
Richard. However, even if his abbot was a somewhat independent 
and high-handed individual, the prior, we are told by the abbey 
necrology, left behind him the memory of a good example, a holy 
life and beautiful writings. 

Richard is an important figure in mediaeval theology, his chief 
work being the De Trinitate in six books, but he was also a 
philosopher, as well as being a mystical theologian who published 
two works on contemplation, the Beniamin minor , on the prepara¬ 
tion of the soul for contemplation, and the Beniamin mator, on 
the grace of contemplation. In other words, he was a worthy 
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successor of Hugh of St. Victor, and like him he insisted on the 
necessity of using the reason in the pursuit and investigation of 
truth. 'I have frequently read that there is only one God, that He 
is eternal, uncreated, immense, omnipotent and Lord of all: . . . 

I have read concerning my God that He is one and three, one in 
Substance, three in Persons: all this I have read; but I do not 
remember that I have read how all these things are proved.' 1 
Again, Tn all these matters authorities abound, but not argu¬ 
ments; in all these matters experimenta desunt , proofs are becoming 
rare; so I think that I shall have done something, if I am able to 
help the minds of the studious a little, even if I cannot satisfy 
them.’ 

The general attitude of St. Anselm is evident in the above 
quotations: Credo , ut intelligam . The data of the Christian religion 
presupposed, Richard of St. Victor sets out to understand them 
and to prove them. Just as St. Anselm had declared his intention 
of trying to prove the Blessed Trinity by 'necessary reasons', so 
Richard declares at the beginning of his Be Trinitate 2 that it will 
be his intention in that work, so far as God grants, to adduce not 
only probable, but also necessary reasons for the things which we 
believe. He points out that there must be necessary reasons for 
what necessarily exists; so that, as God is necessarily Three in One, 
there must be a necessary reason for this fact. Of course, it by no 
means follows from the fact that God is necessarily Triune (God is 
the necessary Being) that we can discern this necessity, and 
Richard admits indeed that we cannot fully comprehend the 
mysteries of Faith, particularly that of the Blessed Trinity, 3 but 
that does not prevent his attempting to show that a plurality of 
Persons in the Godhead necessarily follows from the fact that God 
is Love and to demonstrate the trinity of Persons in one Nature. 

Richard's speculation on the Trinity had a considerable in¬ 
fluence on later Scholastic theology; but from the philosophical 
viewpoint his proofs for the existence of God are of greater import. 
Such proofs, he insists, must rest on experience: 'We ought to 
begin from that class of things, of which we can have no manner 
of doubt, and by means of those things which we know by expe¬ 
rience to conclude rationally what we must think concerning the 
objects which transcend experience.' 4 These objects of experience 
are contingent objects, things which begin to be and can cease to 

1 De Trinit i, 5; P.L., 196, 893BC. * P.L., 196, 892C. * Ibid., 196, 72A. 

4 Ibid. t 196, 894. 
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be. Such things we can come to know only through experience, 
since what comes into being and can perish cannot be necessary, 
so that its existence cannot be demonstrated a priori, but can be 
known only by experience. 1 

The starting-point of the argument is thus provided by the 
contingent objects of experience; but, in order that our reasoning 
on this basis may be successful, it is necessary to start from a 
clearly solid and, as it were, immovable foundation of truth; 2 that 
is, the argument needs a sure and certain principle on which it 
may rest. This principle is that every thing which exists or can 
exist has being either of itself or from another than itself, and 
that every thing which exists or can exist either has being from 
eternity or begins to be in time. This application of the principle 
of contradiction allows us to form a division of being. Any 
existent thing must be either (i) from eternity and from itself, 
and so self-existent, or (ii) neither from eternity nor from itself, 
or (iii) from eternity, but not from itself, or (iv) not from eternity 
but yet from itself. This logical division into four admits imme¬ 
diately of a reduction to a threefold division, since a thing which 
is not from eternity but is a se, is impossible, for a thing which 
began to be obviously cannot either have given itself being or be 
a necessary existent. 8 A beginning in time and aseity are thus 
incompatible, and it remains to refer back to the things of 
experience and apply the general principle. The things of expe¬ 
rience, as we observe them in the human, animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, and in nature in general, are perishable and contingent: 
they begin to be. If, then, they begin to be, they are not from 
eternity. But what is not from eternity cannot be from itself, as 
already said. Therefore it must be from another. But ultimately 
there must exist a being which exists of itself, i.e. necessarily, 
since, if there is no such being, there would be no sufficient reason 
for the existence of anything: nothing would exist, whereas in 
point of fact something does exist, as we know by experience. If 
it be objected that there must indeed be an ens a se but that this 
may very well be the world itself, Richard would retort that he 
has already excluded this possibility by pointing out that we 
experience the contingent character of the things of which the 
world is composed. 

If in this first proof Richard’s procedure shows a marked change 
from that of St. Anselm, in his next proof he adopts a familiar 

1 P.L., 196, 892. 1 Ibid., 196, 893. 3 Cf. ibid., 196, 893. 
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Anselmian position. 1 It is a fact of experience that there are 
different and varying degrees of goodness or perfection, the 
rational, for example, being higher than the irrational. From this 
experiential fact Richard proceeds to argue that there must be a 
highest, than which there is no greater or better. As the rational 
is superior to the irrational, this supreme substance must be intel¬ 
lectual, and as the higher cannot receive what it possesses from 
the lower, from the subordinate, it must have its being and 
existence from itself. This necessarily means that it is eternal. 
Something must be eternal and a se, as has been already 
shown, since otherwise nothing would exist, and experience 
teaches us that something does exist, and, if the higher cannot 
receive what it possesses from the lower, it must be the highest, 
the supreme Substance, which is the eternal and necessary 
Being. 

In the third place Richard attempts to prove the existence of 
God from the idea of possibility. 2 In the whole universe nothing 
can exist, unless it has the possibility of being (the potentiality or 
power to be) from itself or receives it from another. A thing which 
lacks the possibility of being, which is completely impossible, is 
nothing at all, and in order that anything should exist, it must 
receive the ability to exist [posse esse) from the ground of possi¬ 
bility. (That the objects in the universe cannot receive their 
possibility from themselves, cannot be self-grounded, Richard here 
takes for granted: in his first proof he has already shown the 
incompatibility of aseity and temporality or beginning to be.) 
This ground of possibility, then, which is the source of the possi¬ 
bility and the existence of all things, must be self-dependent, 
ultimate. Every essence, every power, every wisdom, must depend 
on this Ground, so that the latter must itself be the supreme 
Essence as the ground of all essences, the supreme Power as source 
of all power, arid supreme Wisdom as source of all wisdom, since 
it is impossible that a source should confer a gift greater than 
itself. But there can be no wisdom apart from a rational substance 
in which it is immanent: so there must be a rational and supreme 
Substance, in which supreme wisdom is immanent. The Ground 
of all possibility is, therefore, the supreme Substance. 

These arguments are, of course, exercises of the rational, discur¬ 
sive intelligence, of the oculus rationis , superior to the oculus 
imaginationis , which views the corporeal world, but inferior to the 

1 De Trinit., i, n; P.L., 196, 895-6. * De Trinit., 1, 12; P.L., 196, 896. 
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oculus inteUigentiae , by which God is contemplated in Himself. 1 
On the inferior level the objects of sense are viewed immediately 
as present; on the middle level the mind thinks discursively about 
things not immediately visible, arguing, for example, from effect 
to cause or vice versa ; on the superior level the mind views an 
invisible object, God, as immediately present. 2 The level of 
contemplation is thus, as it were, the spiritual analogue of sense- 
perception, being like to it in immediacy and concreteness in 
contrast with discursive thought, though it differs in that it is a 
purely spiritual activity, directed to a purely spiritual object. 
Richard's division of the six stages of knowledge, from the percep¬ 
tion of God's beauty in the beauty of creation to the mentis 
alienatio , under the action of grace, influenced St. Bonaventure in 
the composition of his Itinerarium mentis in Deum . 

3. Godfrey of St. Victor (d. 1194) wrote a Fons Philosophiae, in 
which he classifies the sciences and treats of such philosophers and 
transmitters as Plato, Aristotle, Boethius and Macrobius, devoting 
a special chapter to the problem of universals and the professed 
solutions of the problem. Walter of St. Victor (died after 1180) was 
the author of the celebrated diatribe Contra Quattuor Labyrinthos 
Franciae , Abelard, Peter Lombard, Peter of Poitiers and Gilbert 
de la Porr6e, the representatives of dialectical theology, who, 
according to Walter, were puffed up with the spirit of Aristotle, 
treated with Scholastic levity of the ineffable things of the Blessed 
Trinity and the Incarnation, vomited out many heresies and 
bristled with errors. In other words, Walter of St. Victor was a 
reactionary who does not represent the genuine spirit of St. Victor, 
of Hugh the German and Richard the Scotsman, with its reasoned 
combination of philosophy, dialectical theology and mysticism. 
In any case the hands of the clock could not be put back, for 
dialectical theology had come to stay and in the following century 
it attained its triumph in the great systematic syntheses. 

1 De gratia coniemplationis , 1, 3, 7; P.L., 196, 66CD, 72C. 

1 De gratia coniemplationis, i, 3, 9; P.L., 196, xioD. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

DUALISTS AND PANTHEISTS 
Albigensians and Cathari—Amalric of Bene—David of Dinant. 

1. In the thirteenth century St. Dominic preached against the 
Albigensians. This sect, as well as that of the Cathari, was already 
widespread in southern France and in Italy during the twelfth 
century. The principal tenet of these sects was a dualism 
of the Manichaean type, which came into western Europe 
by way of Byzantium. There exist two ultimate Principles, 
the one good and the other bad, of which the former caused the 
soul, the latter the body and matter in general. From this hypo¬ 
thesis they drew the conclusion that the body is evil and has to be 
overcome by asceticism and also that it is wrong to marry and 
propagate the human race. It may seem strange that a sect whose 
members held such doctrines should flourish; but it must be 
remembered that it was considered sufficient if the comparatively 
few perfecti led this ascetic existence, while their less exalted 
followers could safely lead a more ordinary life, if they received 
the blessing of one of the 'perfect' before death. It must also be 
remembered, when one is considering the attention which the 
Albigensians and Cathari received from the ecclesiastical and civil 
powers, that the condemnation of procreation and of marriage as 
evil leads naturally to the conclusion that concubinage and 
marriage are on much the same footing. Moreover, the Cathari 
denied the legitimacy of oaths and of all war. It was, then, only 
natural that the sects were looked on as constituting a danger to 
Christian civilisation. The sect of the Waldenses, which still exists, 
goes back to the Catharist movement and was originally a sect of 
dualists, though it was absorbed by the Reformation and adopted 
anti-Romanism and anti-sacerdotalism as its chief tenets. 1 

2. Amalric of Bene was bom near Chartres and died as a 
professor of theology at Paris about 1206/7. St. Thomas Aquinas 2 
observes that 'others said that God is the formal principle of all 
things, and this is said to have been the opinion of the Amalricians', 
while Martin of Poland says of Amalric that he held God to be the 

1 The sources for our knowledge of the doctrine of the Albigensians are not rich, 
and the history of th^ movement is somewhat obscure. 

* S.T., la, 3, 8, in corpore. 
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essence of all creatures and the existence of all creatures. Appar¬ 
ently he interpreted in a pantheistic sense the teaching of John 
Scotus Eriugena, as well as the phrases used by Theodoric of 
Chartres and Clarembald of Arras, even going so far as to say 
that the Persons of the Trinity are creatures, that all three became 
incarnate and that every single man is as much God as was Christ. 
From this doctrine some of his followers seem to have drawn the 
conclusion that sin is an unreal concept, on the ground that, if 
every man is divine, there can be no question of his sinning. 
Whether Amalric consciously upheld real pantheism or not, he 
was in any case accused of heresy and had to retract, his doctrines 
being condemned in 1210, after his death, along with those of 
John Scotus Eriugena. 

3. If for Amalric of Bene God is the form of all things, for 
David of Dinant He was identified with prime matter, in the sense 
of the potentiality of all things. Very little is known of the life of 
David of Dinant, or of the sources from which he derived his 
doctrines, or of the doctrines themselves, since his writings, 
condemned in 1210 and forbidden at Paris in 1215, have perished. 
St. Albert the Great 1 ascribes to him a De tomis, hoc est de divisioni- 
bus, while the documents of the Council of Paris (1210) ascribe to 
him a Quaterni or Quaternuli, though Geyer, for example, supposes 
that these two titles refer to the same work, which consisted of a 
number of sections or paragraphs (quaterni). In any case we have 
to rely for our knowledge of his doctrine on quotations and reports 
by St. Albert the Great, St. Thomas and Nicholas of Cusa. 

In the Summa Theological St. Thomas states that David of 
Dinant 'very foolishly affirmed that God is prime matter’. Else¬ 
where 3 he says that David divided things into three classes: bodies, 
souls and eternal substances, bodies being constituted of Hyle , 
souls of Nous or mind, and the eternal substances of God. These 
three constituent sources are the three indivisibles, and the three 
indivisibles are one and the same. Thus all bodies would be modes 
of one indivisible being, Hyle , and all souls would be modes of one 
indivisible being, Nous; but these two indivisible beings are one, 
and were identified by David with God, who is the one Substance. 
Tt is manifest (according to David) that there is only one substance 
not only of all bodies, but also of all souls, and that this substance 
is nothing else but God himself. ... It is clear, then, that God is 

1 S.T., la, 4, 20, 2, quaest . incidetts. 1 la, 3, 8, incorpore. 

* 2 Sent., 17, 1, 1. 
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the substance of all bodies and all souls, and that God and Hyle 
and Mens are one substance,’ 1 

David of Dinant tried to prove this position dialectically. For 
two kinds of substances to differ from one another they must 
differ in virtue of a difference, and the presence of a difference 
implies the presence of a common element. Now, if matter 
differed from mind, there would have to be a differentia in prime 
matter, i.e. a form and a matter, and in this case we should go on 
to infinity.* St. Thomas puts the argument this way.® When 
things in no way differ from one another, they are the same. Now, 
whatever things differ from one another, differ in virtue of differen¬ 
tiae, and in this case they must be composite. But God and prime 
matter are altogether simple, not composite things. Therefore they 
cannot differ in any way from one another, and must consequently 
be the same. To this argument St. Thomas replies that composite 
things such as, for example, man and horse, do indeed differ from 
one another in virtue of differentiae, but that simple things do not: 
simple things should be said, strictly speaking, to be diverse 
[diver sa esse), not to be different [differre). In other words he 
accuses David of playing with terms, of choosing, to express the 
diversity of God and matter, a term which implies composition in 
God and matter. 

Why did St. Albert and St. Thomas think it worth while giving 
such attention to a pantheistic system, the theoretical support of 
which was more or less a dialectical quibble? Probably the reason 
was not so much that David of Dinant exercised an extensive 
influence as that they feared that the heresy of David might 
compromise Aristotle. The sources from which David drew his 
theories constitute a disputed point, but it is generally agreed that 
he drew on the exposition of ancient materialism given in the 
Physics and Metaphysics, and it is clear that he utilises the 
Aristotelian ideas of prime matter and form. In 1210 the same 
Council of Paris which condemned David’s writings forbad also 
the public and private teaching of the natural philosophy of 
Aristotle in the University. Most probably, then, St. Thomas 
wished to show that David of Dinant’s monism by no means 
followed from the teaching of Aristotle; and in his reply to the 
objection already cited he expressly refers to the Metaphysics. 

1 S. Alb. M., S.T., Ila, t. 12, q. 72, membr. 4, a. 2, n. 4. 

‘ Ibid., Ia, t. 4, q. 20, membr. 2; In Melaph., t. 4. c. 7. 

• S.T., Ia, 3, 8. ob. 3. 
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PART IV 

ISLAMIC AND JEWISH PHILOSOPHY: TRANSLATIONS 

CHAPTER XIX 

ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY 

Reasons for discussing Islamic philosophy—Origins of Islamic 
philosophy—A Ifarabi—A vicenna—A verroes—Dante and the 
Arabian philosophers. 

i. To come upon a chapter on the philosophy of the Arabs in a 
work devoted to mediaeval thought, in the sense of the thought of 
mediaeval Christendom, might astonish a reader who was making 
his first acquaintance with the philosophy of the Middle Ages; but 
the influence, positive and negative, of Islamic philosophy on that 
of Christendom is now a matter of common knowledge among 
historians, and one can scarcely avoid saying something on the 
subject. The Arabian philosophy was one of the principal channels 
whereby the complete Aristotle was introduced to the West; but 
the great philosophers of mediaeval Islam, men like Avicenna and 
Averroes, were more than mere transmitters or even commenta¬ 
tors; they changed and developed the philosophy of Aristotle, 
more or less according to the spirit of neo-Platonism, and several 
of them interpreted Aristotle on important points in a sense which, 
whether exegetically correct or not, was incompatible with the 
Christian theology and faith. 1 Aristotle, therefore, when he 
appeared to mediaeval Christian thinkers in the shape given him 
by Averroes, for example, naturally appeared as an enemy of 
Christian wisdom, Christian philosophy in the wide sense. This 
fact explains to a large extent the opposition offered to Aristote- 
lianism in the thirteenth century by many upholders of the 
Christian tradition who looked on the pagan philosopher as the foe 
of Augustine, Anselm and the great philosophers of Christianity. 
The opposition varied in degree, from a rather crude dislike and 
fear of novelty, to the reasoned opposition of a thinker like St. 
Bonaventure; but it becomes easier to understand the opposition 

1 It is true, however, that some Islamic philosophers, like Avicenna, facilitated 
through their writings a Christian interpretation of Aristotle. 
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if one remembers that a Moslem philosopher such as Averroes 
claimed to give the right interpretation of Aristotle and that this 
interpretation was, on important questions, at variance with 
Christian belief. It explains too the attention paid to the Islamic 
philosophers by those (particularly, of course, St. Thomas Aquinas) 
who saw in the Aristotelian system not only a valuable instrument 
for the dialectical expression of Christian theology but also the 
true philosophy, for such thinkers had to show that Aristotelianism 
did not necessarily involve the interpretation given to it by the 
Moslems: they had to dissociate themselves from Averroes and to 
distinguish their Aristotelianism from his. 

In order, then, fully to understand the polemics of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and others, it is necessary to know something of mediaeval 
Islamic philosophy; but it is also necessary for a connected reason, 
namely that there arose in Paris a School of philosophers who 
claimed to represent integral Aristotelianism, the chief figure of 
this School being the celebrated opponent of St. Thomas, Siger of 
Brabant. These 'integral 1 Aristotelians, the genuine Aristotelians 
as they thought themselves to be, meant by genuine Aristote¬ 
lianism the system of Aristotle as interpreted by Averroes, the 
Commentator par excellence . In order, therefore, to understand 
this school and an important phase of the controversies at Paris, 
it is obviously necessary to be acquainted with the place of 
Averroes in the history of philosophy and with his doctrine. 

But, though some treatment of mediaeval Islamic philosophy 
must be given, it does not come within the scope of this book to 
discuss the Islamic philosophy for its own sake. It has indeed its 
own peculiar interest (for example, its relations to Islamic theology, 
their attempted reconciliation and the tension between them, as 
well as the relation of Islamic thought to mysticism in the Islamic 
world, and of Islamic philosophy to Islamic culture in general, 
have their own intrinsic interest), but the reader must expect here 
no more than a brief sketch of Islamic philosophy in the mediaeval 
period, a treatment of it less for its own sake than in function of 
its influence on the thought of mediaeval Christendom. This 
perhaps rather one-sided treatment is not designed to belittle the 
achievements of Moslem philosophers, nor does it involve a denial 
of the intrinsic interest of Islamic philosophy for its own sake: it is 
simply dictated by the general purpose and scope of this book, as 
well as, of course, by considerations of space. 

2. If Islamic philosophy was connected with the philosophy of 
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Christendom in the way just mentioned, it was also connected with 
Christianity in its origins, owing to the fact that it was Christian 
Syrians who first translated Aristotle and other ancient philo¬ 
sophers into Arabic. The first stage consisted of the translation of 
Greek works into Syriac at the school of Edessa in Mesopotamia, 
which was founded by St. Ephrem of Nisibis in 363 and was closed 
by the Emperor Zeno in 489 because of the Nestorianism which 
prevailed there. At Edessa some of the works of Aristotle, princi¬ 
pally the logical works, as well as Porphyry’s Isagoge , were 
translated into Syriac, and this work was continued in Persia, at 
Nisibis and Gandisapora, whither the scholars betook themselves 
on the closure of the school. Thus works of Aristotle and Plato 
were translated into Persian. In the sixth century works of 
Aristotle and Porphyry and the writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius 
were translated into Syriac at the Monophysite schools of Syria. 

The second stage consisted in the translation of the Syriac 
translations into Arabic. Even before the time of Mohammed 
(569-632) there had been a number of Nestorian Christians who 
worked among the Arabs, mainly as physicians, and when the 
'AbbSsid dynasty replaced that of the Ommaiades in 750, Syrian 
scholars were invited to the Arab court at Baghdad. Medical 
works were translated first of all; but after a time philosophical 
works were also translated, and in 832 a school of translators was 
established at Baghdad, an institution which produced Arabic 
versions of Aristotle, Alexander of Aphrodisias, Themistius, Por¬ 
phyry and Ammonius* Plato's Republic and Laws were also 
translated, as well as (in the first half of the ninth century) the 
so-called Theology of Aristotle, which consisted of a compilation of 
the Enneads (4-6) of Plotinus, erroneously attributed to Aristotle. 
To this must be added the fact that the Liber de Causis, really the 
Institutio Theologica of Proclus, was also attributed to Aristotle. 
These false attributions, as well as the translation into Arabic of 
neo-Platonic commentators on Aristotle, helped to popularise 
among the Arabs a neo-Platonic interpretation of the Aristotelian 
system, though other influences, as well as Aristotle and the neo- 
Platonists, contributed to the formation of Islamic philosophy, 
e.g. the Islamic religion itself and the influence of Oriental religious 
thought, such as that of Persia. 

3. The Moslem philosophers may be divided into two groups, 
the eastern group and the western group. In this section I shall 
treat briefly of three thinkers belonging to the eastern group. 
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(i) Alfarabi , who belonged to the school of Baghdad and died 
about 950, is a good example of a thinker upon whom the influences 
mentioned above made themselves felt. Thus he helped to intro¬ 
duce the Islamic cultured world to the logic of Aristotle, while by 
his classification of the departments of philosophy and theology 
he made philosophy self-conscious, as it were, marking it off from 
theology. Logic is a propaedeutic and preparation for philosophy 
proper, which Alfarabi divided into physics, comprising the parti¬ 
cular sciences (psychology being included and the theory of know 
ledge being treated of in psychology) and metaphysics (physics 
and metaphysics being the two branches of theoretical philosophy) 
and ethics or practical philosophy. His scheme for theology 
included as sections (1) omnipotence and justice of God; (2) the 
unity and other attributes of God; (3) the doctrine of sanctions in 
the next life; (4) and (5) the individual’s rights and the social 
relations of the Moslem. By making philosophy a separate 
province, then, Alfarabi did not mean to supplant or undermine 
the Islamic theology: rather did he place schematisation and 
logical form at the service of theology. 

In addition, Alfarabi utilised Aristotelian arguments in proving 
the existence of God. Thus, on the supposition that the things of 
the world are passively moved, an idea which fit f ed in well with 
Islamic theology, he argued that they must receive their move¬ 
ment from a first Mover, God. Again, the things of this world are 
contingent, they do not exist of necessity: their essence does not 
involve their existence, as is shown by the fact that they come 
into being and pass away. From this it follows that they have 
received their existence, and ultimately one must admit a Being 
which exists essentially, necessarily, and is the Cause of the 
existence of all contingent beings. 

On the other hand, when it comes to the general system of 
Alfarabi, the neo-Platonic influence is manifest. Thus the theme 
of emanation is employed to show how from the ultimate Deity or 
One there proceed the Intelligence and the World-Soul, from the 
thoughts or ideas of which proceeds the Cosmos, from the higher 
or outer spheres to the lower or inner spheres. Bodies are composed 
of matter and form. The intelligence of man is illuminated by the 
cosmic intelligence, which is the active intellect of man (the voO; 
$7 tIxt7}to< of Alexander of Aphrodisias). Moreover, the illumina¬ 
tion of the human intellect is the explanation of the fact that our 
concepts ‘fit* things, since the Ideas in God are at once the 
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exemplar and source of the concepts in the human mind and of 
the forms in things. 

This doctrine of illumination is connected, not only with neo¬ 
platonism, but also with Oriental mysticism. Alfarabi himself 
became attached to the mystical school or sect of the Sufis, and 
his philosophy had a religious orientation. The highest task of 
man is to know God, and, just as the general process of the 
universe is a flowing out from God and a return to God, so should 
man, who proceeds from God in the einanative process and who is 
enlightened by God, strive after the return to and likeness with 
God. 

(ii) The greatest Moslem philosopher of the eastern group is 
without a doubt Avicenna or Ibn Sind (980-1037), the real creator 
of a Scholastic system in the Islamic world. 1 A Persian by birth, 
born near Bokhara, he received his education in the Arab tongue, 
and most of his works, which were extremely numerous, were 
written in Arabic. A precocious boy, he learnt in succession the 
Koran, Arabic literature, geometry, jurisprudence, logic. Out¬ 
stripping his instructors, he studied by himself theology, physics, 
mathematics and medicine, and at sixteen years of age he was 
already practising as a doctor. He then devoted a year and a half 
to the study of philosophy and logic, but it was only when he 
chanced upon a commentary by Alfarabi that he was able to 
understand to his satisfaction the Metaphysics of Aristotle, which 
he had read, he tells us, forty times without being able to under¬ 
stand it. The rest of his life was a busy and adventurous one, as 
he acted as Vizir to several Sultans and practised medicine, expe¬ 
riencing in his travels the ups and downs of life and the favour and 
disfavour of princes, but being always the philosopher, pursuing 
his studies and writings wherever he was, even in prison and on 
horseback. He died at Hamadan at the age of fifty-seven, after 
performing his ablutions, repenting of his sins, distributing abun¬ 
dant alms and freeing his slaves. His principal philosophical work 
is the As-Sifa, known in the Middle Ages as the Sufficientiae, which 
comprised logic, physics (including the natural sciences), mathe¬ 
matics, psychology and metaphysics. The Najdt was a collection 
of texts, taken from the first work and arranged in a different 
order. 

Avicenna's division of philosophy in the wide sense into logic, 

1 The name Avicenna, by which Ibn SIna was known to the mediaeval world, 
comes from the Hebrew version, Aven Sina. 
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the propaedeutic to philosophy, speculative philosophy (physics, 
mathematics and theology) and practical philosophy (ethics, eco¬ 
nomics and politics) offers no remarkable features, save that 
theology is divided into first theology (equivalent to ontology and 
natural theology) and second theology (involving Islamic themes), 
and this marks off Islamic theology from the Greek. But his 
metaphysic, in spite of its borrowing both from Aristotle and from 
neo-Platonism, shows features of its own, which make it plain 
that, however much he borrowed from former philosophers, 
Avicenna had thought out his system carefully and independently 
and had welded it into a system of a peculiar stamp. For instance, 
although he is at one with Aristotle in assigning the study of 
being as being to metaphysics, Avicenna employs an un-Aristote- 
lian illustration to show that the mind necessarily apprehends the 
idea of being, though it is acquired normally through experience. 
Imagine a man suddenly created, who cannot see or hear, who is 
floating in space and whose members are so disposed that they 
cannot touch one another. On the supposition that he cannot 
exercise the senses and acquire the notion of being through sight 
or touch, will he thereby be unable to form the notion? No, 
because he will be conscious of and affirm his own existence, so 
that, even if he cannot acquire the notion of being through external 
experience, he will at least acquire it through self-consciousness. 1 

In Avicenna's eyes the notion of necessity is also a primary 
notion, for to him all beings are necessary. It is necessary, how¬ 
ever, to distinguish two kinds of necessity. A particular object in 
the world is not necessary of itself: its essence does not involve 
existence necessarily, as is shown by the fact that it comes into 
being and passes away; but it is necessary in the sense that its 
existence is determined by the necessary action of an external 
cause. Accordingly a contingent being means, for Avicenna, a 
being the existence of which is due, not to the essence of the being 
itself, but to the necessary action of an external cause. Such 
beings are indeed caused and so ‘contingent’, but none the less the 
action of the cause is determined. 

This leads him on to argue that the chain of causes cannot be 
infinite, since then there would be no reason for the existence of 
anything, but that there must be a first cause which is itself 
uncaused. This uncaused Being, the necessary Being, cannot 
receive its essence from another, nor can its existence form part 
1 1, 281 and 363. 
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of its essence, since composition of parts would involve an anterior 
uniting cause: essence and existence must therefore be identical 
in the necessary Being. This ultimate Being is necessary of itself, 
whereas 'contingent 1 beings are not necessary of themselves but 
necessary through another, so that the concept 'being', as applied 
to necessary and contingent being, has not the same sense. They 
are not, then, species of one genus; but rather does Being belong 
par excellence , properly and primarily, to the necessary Being 
and is predicated of contingent being only secondarily and 
analogically. 

Closely allied with the distinction between the possible and the 
necessary is the distinction between potentiality and act. Poten¬ 
tiality, as Aristotle said, is the principle of change into another as 
other, and this principle may exist either in the agent (active 
potency) or in the patient (passive potency). Moreover, there are 
degrees of potency and act, ranging between the lower limit, pure 
potentiality, prime matter, and the upper limit, pure act, the 
necessary Being, though Avicenna does not use the phrase 'Pure 
Act' quoad verbum . From this position Avicenna proceeds to show 
that God is Truth, Goodness, Love and Life. For example, the 
Being which is always in act, without potentiality or privation, 
must be absolute Goodness, and since the divine attributes are 
ontologically indistinguishable, the divine Goodness must be 
identical with absolute Love. 

As God is absolute Goodness, He necessarily tends to diffuse His 
goodness, to radiate it, and this means that He creates necessarily. 
As God is the necessary Being, all His attributes must be necessary: 
He is, therefore, necessarily Creator. This in turn involves the 
conclusion that creation is from eternity, for, if God is necessarily 
Creator and God is eternal, creation must be eternal. Moreover, if 
God creates by the necessity of His Nature, it follows also that 
there is no free choice in creation, that God could not create 
otherwise or create other things than He actually creates. But 
God can produce immediately only by a being like Himself: it is 
impossible for God to create material things directly. The logically 
first being to proceed from God is, therefore, the first Intelligence. 
This Intelligence is created, in the sense that it proceeds from God: 
it receives, then, its existence, and in this way duality begins. 
Whereas in the One there is no duality, in the primary Intelligence 
there is a duality of essence and existence, in that existence is 
received, while there is also a duality of knowledge, in that the 
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primary Intelligence knows the One or God as necessary and itself 
as 'possible*. In this way Avicenna deduces the ten Intelligences 
which exhibit a growing multiplicity and so bridges the gap 
between the unity of God and the multiplicity of creation. The 
tenth Intelligence is the 'giver of forms', which are received in 
prime matter, pure potentiality (or rather potentiality 'deprived 
of' form, and so, in a sense, 'evil'), and so rendered capable of 
multiplication within the species. The separate Intelligences can 
differ from one another only specifically, in virtue of their greater 
or less proximity to the One and the decreasing simplicity in the 
process of emanation; but, as matter is the principle of individua¬ 
tion, the same specific form can be multiplied in a plurality of 
individual concrete objects, though prime matter has first to be 
taken out of its state of indetermination and disposed for the 
reception of specific form, first through the forma corporeitatis and 
then through the action of external causes which predispose matter 
for the reception of one particular specific form. 

The tenth Intelligence has another function to perform besides 
that of Daior formarum , for it also exercises the function of the 
active intellect in man. In his analysis of abstraction Avicenna 
will not credit the human intellect as such with the final act of 
abstraction, the apprehension of the universal in a state of pure 
intelligibility, as this would mean that the intellect passes from a 
state of potentiality to act entirely by its own power, whereas no 
agent can proceed from passive potency to act except under the 
influence of an agent external to itself but like itself. He distin¬ 
guished, therefore, the active and passive intellects, but made the 
active intellect a separate and unitary intelligence which illumines 
the human intellect or confers on it its intellectual and abstract 
grasp of essences (the essence or universal post rent, to be distin¬ 
guished from the essence ante rent and in re). 

Avicenna's idea of necessary creation and his denial that the 
One has direct knowledge of the multiplicity of concrete objects 
set him at variance with the theology of the Koran; but he tried, 
so far as he could, to reconcile his Aristotelian-neo-Platonist system 
with orthodox Islam. For example, he did not deny the immor¬ 
tality of the human soul, in spite of his doctrine concerning the 
separateness of the active intellect, and he maintained a doctrine 
of sanctions in the after life, though he interpreted this in an 
intellectualist manner, reward consisting in the knowledge of 
purely intelligible objects, punishment in the deprivation of such 
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knowledge. 1 Again, though his analysis and explanation of 
creation and the relation of the world to God necessarily involved 
a theory of emanation and, in this respect, tended towards 
pantheism, he tried to safeguard himself from pantheism by 
affirming the distinction between essence and existence in all 
beings which proceed, immediately or mediately, from God. Pos¬ 
sibly the Islamic doctrine of the divine omnipotence, when inter¬ 
preted 'speculatively*, tends to pantheism, and it may well be that 
some fundamental principles of Avicenna's system would favour 
pantheism; but he was certainly no pantheist by intention. 

When portions of the writings of Avicenna were translated into 
Latin in the twelfth century, the Christian world found itself faced 
for the first time with a closely knit system which was bound to 
exercise a strong attraction on certain minds. Thus Gundissalinus 
(d. 1151) translated into Latin the Spanish translation made 
by Joannes Hispanus (Avendeath) and utilised the thought of 
Avicenna in his De Anima , following the Avicennian psychology 
(and citing the latter's allegory of the 'flying man’), though he left 
Avicenna for Augustine by making the active intellect, as source 
of illumination, identical with God. Moreover, in his De Proces - 
stone Mundi he attempted to reconcile the cosmogony of Avicenna 
with Christian doctrine, though his example in this matter was not 
followed. Before the entire Metaphysics of Aristotle became avail¬ 
able, uncertainty reigned as to which doctrines were to be attri¬ 
buted to Avicenna and which to Aristotle. Thus Roger Bacon 
thought that Avicenna must have followed Aristotle throughout, 
though he (Bacon) had not got books M and N of the Metaphysics 
and so could not check the truth or untruth of this supposition. 
The result was that William of Auvergne (died c. 1249), the first 
vigorous opponent of Avicenna, attributed the cosmogony of 
Avicenna to Aristotle himself. This cosmogony, said William, was 
erroneous, in that it admitted intermediaries in the process of 
creation, thus allowing to creatures a divine power, denied the 
divine freedom, asserted the eternity of the world, made matter 
the principle of individuation and regarded the separate active 

1 It should be noted that it was the Averroistic doctrine of the unicity of the 
passive or possible intellect which necessarily involved the denial of personal 
immortality. The doctrine of the unicity of the active intellect does not necessarily 
involve such a denial, whether the active intellect is identified with a subordinate 
Intelligence or with God in His function as illuminator. As for Aristotle, he may 
not have believed in personal immortality himself, but the rejection of personal 
immortality does not necessarily follow from his doctrine of the active intellect, 
whereas it does follow from the doctrine of Averroes. On this point the positions 
of Avicenna and Averroes must be clearly distinguished. 
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intellect as the efficient cause of human souls. None the less 
William himself followed Avicenna by introducing into Latin 
Scholasticism the distinction between essence and existence. 
Moreover, denying Avicenna's doctrine of the active intellect, he 
pretty well identified it with God. Other thinkers, such as 
Alexander of Hales, John of la Rochelle and St. Albert, while 
denying the doctrine of a separate active intellect, made use of 
Avicenna's theory of abstraction and of the necessity of illumina¬ 
tion, whereas Roger Bacon and Roger Marston found Avicenna's 
error to consist only in not identifying the separate and illuminat¬ 
ing active intellect with God. Without going any further into the 
question of Avicenna's influence, which would require a distinct 
monograph, one can say that he influenced Latin Scholasticism in 
regard to at least three themes, that of knowledge and illumination, 
that of the relation of essence and existence, and that of matter as 
the principle of individuation. 1 Criticism of Avicenna by a Latin 
Scholastic does not mean, of course, that the Scholastic learnt 
nothing from Avicenna. For instance, St. Thomas found it 
necessary to criticise the Moslem philosopher's treatment of possi¬ 
bility, 2 but that does not mean that St. Thomas did not develop 
his own position partly through a consideration of Avicenna's 
doctrine, even if it is difficult to assess the precise degree of 
influence exercised by the latter's writings on the greatest of the 
Scholastics. Scotus, however, was much more influenced by 
Avicenna than was St. Thomas, though he certainly could not be 
called with propriety a disciple of Avicenna. 

(iii) Algazel (1058-1111), who lectured for a time at Baghdad, 
opposed the views of Alfarabi and Avicenna from the viewpoint 
of Mohammedan orthodoxy. In his Maqdsid or Intentiones Philo- 
sophorutn he summed up the views of these two philosophers, and 
this exposition, translated into Latin by Gundissahnus, gave the 
impression, when taken by itself, that Algazel agreed with the 
opinions expressed. Thus William of Auvergne coupled together 
as objects of attack the 'followers of Aristotle', Alfarabi, Algazel 
and Avicenna, being unaware of the fact that Algazel had pro¬ 
ceeded to criticise the systems of the philosophers in his Destrudio 
philosophorum , 8 which tried to show how the philosophers contra¬ 
dicted themselves. This book elicited later from Averroes a 

1 On Avicenna's influence, cf. Roland-Gosselin, commentary on the De enle et 
essentia, pp. 59 and 150. 

1 Cf. De Pot., 5, 3; Contra Gent., 2, 30. 

* More properly Incoherentia philosoyhorum. 
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Destructio desiructionis philosophorum . In his Revivification of the 
Religious Sciences he gave his positive views, defending the 
orthodox doctrine of the creation of the world in time and out of 
nothing against Avicenna's ideas of emanation and of the eternity 
of the world. He defended also the doctrine of God’s universal 
causality, making the connection between cause and effect to 
depend on the divine power, not on any causal activity on the 
part of creatures. The philosopher sees consequence or constant 
conjunction and concludes to the relation of cause and effect, 
whereas in truth the following of one event on another is simply 
due to the power and action of God. In other words he maintained 
an occasionalistic doctrine. 

Algazel was very far from being simply a philosopher who wished 
to counteract the unorthodox tendencies of his Hellcnising prede¬ 
cessors: he was also an eminent Sufi, a mystic and spiritual writer. 
Leaving his work at Baghdad he retired into Syria, where he lived 
a life of asceticism and contemplation. Sometimes indeed he 
emerged from his retirement and in any case he had disciples: he 
even founded a kind of theological college and a school of Sufism 
at his place of retirement, Tus; but the major interest of his life 
was the revival of religion, in the sense of mysticism. Drawing not 
only on previous Islamic sources, but utilising neo-Platonic ideas, 
and even ideas from Judaism and Christianity, he built up a 
system of spirituality which was personalist, i.e. non-pantheistic, 
in character. Some of Algazel’s expressions would seem at first 
sight to imply or involve pantheism, but his neo-Platonism was 
put at the service of religious mysticism rather than of speculation. 
It is not that he tends to identify the world with God, but rather 
that his fusion of the Islamic doctrines of predestination and 
divine omni-causality with strongly emphasised religious mysticism 
leads him into a kind of panentheism. The Semitic monotheism, 
when seen in the light of neo-Platonism and fused with mysticism, 
could lead him probably in no other direction. In the field of 
purely philosophical speculation he shows a somewhat sceptical 
attitude and he represents the protest of religious mysticism 
against rationalism as well as that of Islamic theology against 
Aristotelian philosophy. 

4. The background of the Moslem philosophers of the West was 
provided by the brilliant Islamic civilisation which grew up in 
Spain in the tenth century and which, at that period, was so 
greatly superior to what western Christendom had to offer. The 
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first philosopher of the western group was Ibn Masarrah (d. 931), 
who adopted ideas from the Pseudo-Empedocles, while Avempace 
or Ibn Bajja (d. 1138) and Abubacer or Ibn Tufail (d. 1185) 
represented mystical tendencies; but the greatest figure of this 
group is undoubtedly Averroes, who occupies that prominent 
position in the western group which Avicenna represents in the 
eastern group. 

Averroes or Ibn RuSd (the Commentator of the Latin Scholastics) 
was bom at C6rdoba in 1126, the son of a judge. After studying 
theology, jurisprudence, medicine, mathematics and philosophy, 
he occupied judicial posts, first at Seville and afterwards at 
C6rdoba, becoming physician to the Caliph in 1182. Subsequently 
he fell into disfavour with the Caliph al-Mansur and was banished 
from court. He later crossed to Morocco, dying there in 1198. 

Being convinced that the genius of Aristotle was the final 
culmination of the human intellect, Averroes naturally devoted a 
great deal of energy to the composition of commentaries. These 
fall into three classes: (i) the lesser or ‘middle’ commentaries, in 
which Averroes gives the content of Aristotle’s doctrine, adding 
his own explanations and developments in such a way that it is 
not always easy to distinguish what comes from Aristotle and what 
from Averroes; (ii) the greater commentaries, in which Averroes 
gives first a portion of the actual text of Aristotle and then adds 
his own commentary; and (iii) the little commentaries (para¬ 
phrases or compendia), in which he gives the conclusions arrived 
at by Aristotle, omitting proofs and historical references, and which 
were designed for students unable to go to the sources or larger 
commentaries. (Apparently he composed the middle commen¬ 
taries and the compendia before the greater commentaries.) The 
entire Organon of Aristotle, in the lesser commentary and in the 
compendium, is extant, as also Latin translations of all three 
classes of commentary for the Posterior Analytics , the Physics , the 
De Caelo t the De Anima and the Metaphysics . In addition to these 
and other commentaries in Latin translations the Christian 
Scholastics possessed Averroes’s answer to Algazel (i.e. the Destructio 
desiructionis philosophorum)] several logical works, a letter on the 
connection between the abstract intelligence and man, a work on 
the beatitude of the soul, etc. 

The metaphysical scale reaches from pure matter as the lowest 
limit to pure Act, God, as the highest limit, between these limits 
being the objects composed of potency and act, which form Natura 
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naturata. (The phrases of the Latin translation, Naiura naturans 
and Naiura naturata , reappear eventually in the system of 
Spinoza.) Prime matter, as equivalent to non-being, as pure 
potentiality and the absence of all determination, cannot be the 
term of the creative act: it is, therefore, co-eternal with God. God, 
however, draws or educes the forms of material things from the 
potency of pure matter, and creates the Intelligences, ten in 
number, connected extrinsically with the spheres, so that the 
Avicennian emanation-theory is avoided and real pantheism is 
excluded. The order of the creation or generation of things is, 
however, determined. 

Nevertheless, even if Averroes's rejection of emanation makes 
him in a sense more orthodox than Avicenna, he did not follow 
Avicenna in accepting personal immortality. Averroes did indeed 
follow Themistius and other commentators in holding that the 
intellectus materialis is the same substance as the intellectus agens 
and that both survive death, but he followed Alexander of 
Aphrodisias in holding that this substance is a separate and 
unitary Intelligence. (It is the Intelligence of the moon, the 
lowest sphere.) The individual passive intellect in the individual 
man becomes, under the action of the active intellect, the 'acquired 
intellect', which is absorbed by the active intellect in such a way 
that, although it survives bodily death, it does so not as a personal, 
individual existent, but as a moment in the universal and common 
intelligence of the human species. There is, therefore, immortality, 
but there is no personal immortality. This view was earnestly 
combated by St. Thomas Aquinas and other Scholastics, though it 
was maintained by the Latin Averroists as a philosophical truth. 

More interesting, however, than Averroes's particular philoso¬ 
phical doctrine is his notion of the general relation of philosophy 
to theology. Holding, as he did, that Aristotle was the completer 
of human science, 1 the model of human perfection and the author of 
a system which is the supreme truth, interpreting Aristotle as 
holding the unicity of the active intellect and accepting the 
doctrine of the eternity of matter, Averroes had necessarily to 
attempt a reconciliation of his philosophical ideas with orthodox 
Islamic theology, especially as those were not wanting who were 
ready to accuse him of heresy because of his devotion to a pagan 
thinker. He accordingly attempted this reconciliation by means 
of the so-called ‘double truth' theory. This does not mean that, 

1 Dt Anima, 3, 2. 
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according to Averroes, a proposition can be true in philosophy and 
false in theology or vice versa : his theory is that one and the same 
truth is understood clearly in philosophy and expressed allegori¬ 
cally in theology. The scientific formulation of truth is achieved 
only in philosophy, but the same truth is expressed in theology, 
only in a different manner. The picture-teaching of the Koran 
expresses the truth in a manner intelligible to the ordinary man, 
to the unlettered, whereas the philosopher strips away the allegori¬ 
cal husk and attains the truth 'unvarnished', free from the 
trappings of Vorstellung. Averroes’s idea of the relation of philo¬ 
sophy to theology resembles somewhat that of Hegel, and it would 
be unacceptable, and was unacceptable, to the orthodox Islamic 
theologian; but it was not the absurd idea that one proposition 
can be true in philosophy and the diametrically opposite proposi¬ 
tion true in theology. What Averroes did was to make theology 
subordinate to philosophy, to make the latter the judge of the 
former, so that it belongs to the philosopher to decide what 
theological doctrines need to be allegorically interpreted and in 
what way they should be interpreted. This view was accepted by 
the Latin Averroists, and it was this view, moreover, which drew 
upon Averroes, and upon philosophy generally, the hostility of the 
Islamic theologians. In regard to statements attributed to 
Averroes which taken literally imply that one proposition, for 
example, that the active intellect is numerically single, is true in 
philosophy and false in theology, it has been suggested that this 
was simply a sarcastic way of saying that the theological doctrine 
is nonsense. When Averroes says that some proposition is true in 
the fideistic theology of the conservatives, who rejected philosophy, 
he means that it is 'true' in the School of the enemies of science, 
i.e. that it is simply false. He had no use for the traditionalists as 
the traditionalists had no use for him, and his attitude in this 
matter led to the prohibition in Islamic Spain of the study of 
Greek philosophy and to the burning of philosophic works. 

5. Of the influence of Averroes in Latin Christendom I shall 
speak later; but it may be of interest to add a word here on the 
attitude of Dante (1265-1321) towards the Arabian philosophers. 1 
The question of Dante's attitude to the Arab philosophers arose 
when scholars began to ask themselves seriously and without 
prejudice why Dante, who in the Divina Commedia places 
Mohammed in hell, not only placed Averroes and Avicenna in 

1 For some further remarks on this subject see pp. 439-40. 
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Limbo, but also placed the Latin Averroist Siger of Brabant in 
heaven and even went so far as to put his eulogium into the 
mouth of St. Thomas Aquinas, who was a doughty opponent of 
Siger. Obviously Dante was treating these men as philosophers, 
and it was because of this fact that he placed the two Islamic 
thinkers as high in the scale as he could: as they were not Christians, 
he did not consider that he could release them from Inferno alto¬ 
gether, and so he placed them in Limbo. Siger on the other hand 
was a Christian, and so Dante placed him in heaven. That he 
made St. Thomas speak his praises and that he put him on the 
left of St. Thomas, while St. Albert the Great was on Aquinas's 
right, is explicable if we remember that the Thomist system 
presupposes a philosophy which is built up by natural reason alone 
and that to build up a philosophy by reason alone was precisely 
what Siger of Brabant professed to do: it is not necessary to 
suppose that Dante approved all Siger's notions, but he takes him 
as the symbol of 'pure philosophy'. 

However, why did Dante single out Avicenna, Averroes and 
Siger of Brabant? Was it simply because they were philosophers 
or did Dante owe something himself to the Moslems? It has been 
shown by Bruno Nardi, 1 and the theme has been resumed by Asin 
Palacios, 2 that Dante owed to the systems of Alfarabi, Avicenna, 
Algazel and Averroes important points in his philosophy, for 
example, the light-doctrine of God, the theory of the Intelligences, 
the influence of the celestial spheres, the idea that only the intel¬ 
lectual part of the soul is directly and properly created, the need 
of illumination for intellection, etc. Some of these ideas were 
found in the Augustinian tradition, it is true; but it has been 
shown that Dante, far from being a Thomist pure and simple, 
owed a considerable debt to the Moslems and to Averroes in 
particular. This will explain why he singles out for special treat¬ 
ment the most eminent of the Islamic philosophers, and why he 
places in heaven the greatest of the Latin Averroists. 

1 Intorno al tomismo di Dante e alia quistione di Sigieri (Giornale Dantesco, 
XXII, 5). 

1 Islam and the Divine Comedy (abridged Engl. Transl., London, 1926). 


CHAPTER XX 

JEWISH PHILOSOPHY 
The Cabala—A vicebron — Maitnonides . 

1. Philosophy among the Jews really owes its origin to inter¬ 
course with other nations and cultures. Thus in the first volume 
of this history I have already treated of Philo, the Alexandrian 
Jew (c. 25 b.c.-c. a.d. 40), who attempted a reconciliation of the 
Jewish Scriptural theology and Greek philosophy, producing a 
system in which elements of the Platonic tradition (the theory of 
Ideas), of Stoicism (doctrine of the Logos) and of Oriental thought 
(intermediary beings) were combined. In the philosophy of Philo 
the transcendence of God was strongly emphasised, and this insis¬ 
tence on the divine transcendence was characteristic of the doctrine 
of the Cabala , as modified by Greek, particularly by Platonic, 
theories. The Cabala consisted of two works, the Jezirah (creation), 
which was probably composed after the middle of the ninth century 
a.d., and the Sohar (brightness), which was built up from the 
beginning of the thirteenth century and committed to writing by 
a Spanish Jew about the year 1300. Additions and commentaries 
were subsequently made. The Cabalistic philosophy shows the 
influence of neo-Platonism in its doctrine of emanation and inter¬ 
mediary beings between God and the world, and one of the 
channels by which neorPlatonism influenced the construction of 
the emanationist philosophy of the Sohar was the thought of the 
Spanish Jew who was known to the Latin Scholastics as A vicebron. 

2. Salomon I bn Gabirol or Avicebron (so called by the Latin 
Scholastics, who thought that he was an Arab) was bom at 
Malaga about 1021, was educated at Saragossa and died in 1069/70. 
He was naturally influenced by the Arabian philosophy and his 
chief work, the Fons Vitae, was originally composed in Arabic. The 
Arabic original is, however, no longer extant, though we possess the 
work in the Latin translation of Joannes Hispanus (Avendeath) 
and Dominicus Gundissalinus. The work consists of five books and 
had a considerable influence on the Christian Scholastics. 

The neo-Platonic influence shows itself in the emanationist 
scheme of Avicebron's philosophy. The summit of the hierarchy 
of being and the source of all limited being is, of course, God, who 
is one and unknowable by the discursive reason, apprehensible 
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only in the intuition of ecstasy. To this Avicebron added a peculiar 
doctrine concerning the divine will by which are created, or from 
which emanate, all lesser beings. The divine will, like God Him¬ 
self, transcends the composition of matter and form and can be 
apprehended only in mystical experience; but the exact relation 
of the divine will to God is not easy to determine. The distinction 
drawn between the divine essence and the divine will would 
appear to make of the latter a distinct hypostasis, though on the 
other hand the divine will is depicted as being God Himself as 
active ad extra , as God in His appearance. In any case there is a 
substitution of Will for Logos. From God, via the divine will, 
whether God under one aspect or a distinct hypostasis, proceeds 
the cosmic spirit or World-Soul, which is inferior to God and is 
composed of matter and form, materia universalis and forma 
universalis . From the World-Soul in turn proceed pure spirits and 
corporeal things. 

The interesting point about Avicebron’s system is, however, not 
his emanationist scheme, but rather his doctrine of universal 
hylomorphic composition in all beings inferior to God, a doctrine 
which was derived, at least indirectly, from Plotinus and which 
influenced one tradition of Christian Scholasticism. Just as from 
the World-Soul proceed the individual forms, so from the World- 
Soul proceed also spiritual matter, which is present in the Intelli¬ 
gence and in the rational soul, and corporeal matter. Matter, then, 
which does not of itself involve corporeality, is the principle of 
limitation and finiteness in all creatures: it is the hylomorphic 
composition in creatures which marks them off from God, for in 
God there is no composition. This doctrine of universal hylo¬ 
morphic composition in creatures was maintained by St. 
Bonaventure, for example, the great Franciscan contemporary of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Moreover, there is a plurality of forms in 
every being which possesses in itself a plurality of grades of 
perfection, as the human being, for example, the microcosm, 
possesses the perfections of corporeality, vegetative life, sensitive 
life and intellectual life. Every corporeal being possesses the forma 
corporeitatis , but it has further to be given its determinate place 
in the hierarchy of being, and this is accomplished by the reception 
of the form or forms by which it becomes, e.g. living thing, animal, 
dog. It has been maintained that the doctrine of Avicebron was 
the real origin of the Augustinian School's theory of the plurality 
of forms, but, even granting this, it must also be remembered that 
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the doctrine fitted well into the scheme of the Augustinians' 
philosophy, since Augustine had himself taught that the function 
of the lower forms is to lead on to the higher forms and that this 
is true also of these forms as represented in human knowledge, i.e. 
that contemplation of the lower stages of being should lead the 
mind to higher stages. 

3. The most interesting of the Jewish mediaeval philosophers is, 
however, Moses Maimoniies , who was bom at C6rdoba in 1135 
and died in Cairo in 1204, having had to abandon Moorish Spain, 
which was no longer favourable to philosophers. In his Guide of 
the Doubting he attempted to give to theology its rational basis in 
philosophy, which for him meant the philosophy of Aristotle, 
whom he reverenced as the greatest example of human intellectual 
power apart from the Prophets. We must hold fast to what is 
given us in sense-perception and what can be strictly demonstrated 
by the intellect: if statements contained in the Old Testament 
plainly contradict what is plainly established by reason, then such 
statements must be interpreted allegorically. This view, however, 
did not mean that Maimonides discarded the teaching of theology 
whenever Aristotle held something different to that which the 
Scripture taught. For example, theology teaches the creation of 
the world in time out of nothing, and this means both that God 
must be the author of matter as well as of form and that the world 
cannot be eternal. If the eternity of the world could be demon¬ 
strated by reason in such a way that the opposite was clearly seen 
to be an impossibility, then we should have to interpret the 
Scriptural teaching accordingly; but, as a matter of fact, the 
Scriptural teaching is clear and the philosophical arguments 
adduced to prove the eternity of the world are inconclusive: we 
must, then, reject Aristotle's teaching on this point. Plato came 
nearer to the truth than Aristotle, but even he accepted an un¬ 
created matter. The creation out of nothing of both matter and 
form is also necessary, according to Maimonides, if the fact of 
miracles, plainly taught in the Old Testament, is to be allowed, 
since, if G^d is able to suspend the operation of natural laws, He 
must be the absolute Sovereign of nature and He would not be 
that unless He were Creator in the full sense of the word. To the 
fanatics Maimonides's allegorical interpretation of some of the 
Scriptural pictures of God seemed to be a selling of the Holy 
Scripture to the Greeks, and some Jews in France even went so 
far as to try to enlist the aid of the Inquisition against this 
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'heresy’; but in point of fact he was merely saying that there can 
be a fountain of certain truth besides theology. In other words, he 
gave a charter to philosophy, and he thus influenced the growth of 
philosophical interest among the Jews in Spain, even if his chief 
influence lay in the province of theology. That he was no blind 
worshipper of Aristotle has been shown already. Aristotle, thought 
Maimonides, went wrong in teaching the eternity of the world, and 
even if philosophy cannot demonstrate creation in time, it can at 
least show that the arguments brought up in favour of the 
Aristotelian position are inconclusive and unsound. 

Relying partly on the natural theology of Alfarabi and Avicenna, 
Maimonides proved the existence of God in various ways, arguing 
from creatures to God as first Mover, as necessary Being and as 
first Cause. These arguments he supported from statements of 
Aristotle in the Physics and Metaphysics. But if Maimonides 
anticipated most of the types of proof given later by St. Thomas, 
he was more insistent than the latter on the inapplicability of 
positive predicates to God. God is pure Act, without matter and 
without potency, infinitely removed from creatures, and, in regard 
to ‘qualities’, we can say what God is not, rather than what He is. 
He is one and transcendent (between God and the world there is a 
hierarchy of Intelligences or pure spirits), but we cannot form any 
adequate positive idea of God. St. Thomas, of course, would admit 
this, but Maimonides was rather more insistent on the via negativa. 
We can, however, ascribe to God activities, the activities of crea¬ 
tion and providence, for example, provided that we realise that 
the difference of names does not correspond to any difference in 
God Himself and that God Himself is unchangeable. Unlike 
Avicebron, Maimonides admitted a special providence on God’s 
part in regard to particular creatures, though this is true only of 
men, so far as the material world is concerned. The active intellect 
is the tenth Intelligence (the Intelligences are without ‘matter’), 
but the passive intellects of the just are immortal. Immortality, 
then, he admitted only in a limited extension, for the just; but he 
maintained the freedom of the will, whereby men become just, 
and he denied the determining influence of the celestial bodies and 
spheres in regard to human conduct. In fine, Moses Maimonides 
made a better business of reconciling Greek philosophy with 
Jewish orthodoxy than Avicebron had made of it, and it is note¬ 
worthy that the influence of the Aristotelian system is more in 
evidence in the former’s philosophy than in the latter’s. 


CHAPTER XXI 

THE TRANSLATIONS 

The translated works—Translations from Greek and from Arabic 
—Effects of translations and opposition to Aristotelianism. 

i. Before the twelfth century part of the Organon of Aristotle 
(the Categories and the De Interpretatione) had been available to 
mediaeval philosophers in the Latin version by Boethius ( Logica 
vetus), but the entire Organon became available fairly early in the 
twelfth century. Thus about 1128 James of Venice translated the 
Analytics, the Topics and the Sophistical Arguments from Greek into 
Latin, the newly translated books of the Organon being known as 
the Logica nova . It appears that portions at least of other books 
of the Organon besides the Categories and the De Interpretatione 
had survived into the twelfth century in the translation of 
Boethius; but in any case a complete translation of the Organon 
into Latin had been effected by the middle of the century. It is 
to be noted that the translation by James of Spain was made from 
the Greek, as was also the translation of the fourth book of the 
Meteorologica made by Henricus Aristippus before 1162. Henricus 
Aristippus was Archdeacon of Catania in Sicily, an island which 
was an important centre in the work of translation. Thus it was 
in twelfth-century Sicily that Ptolemy’s j^tyiXT] auvTa^; and the 
Optics, some of the works of Euclid and Proclus’s Elementatio 
physica were translated from Greek into Latin. 

Sicily was one centre of the work of translation; Spain was 
another, the most famous school of translators being that of 
Toledo. Thus under Archbishop Raymond (1126-51) Joannes 
Hispanus (Avendeath) translated from the Arabic into Latin (via 
Spanish) the Logic of Avicenna, while Dominicus Gundissalinus 
translated (with help from other scholars) the Metaphysics of 
Avicenna, parts of his Physics, his De Sufficientia, De Caelo et 
Mundo and De Mundo, the Metaphysics of Algazel and the De 
Scientiis of Alfarabi. Dominicus Gundissalinus and John of Spain 
also translated from Arabic into Latin the Fons Vitae of Avicebron. 

A distinguished member of this group of scholars was Gerard of 
Cremona, who took up work at Toledo in 1134 and died in 1187. 
He translated from Arabic into Latin Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics 
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(together with the commentary of Themistius), Physics , De Caelo 
et Mundo, De Generatione et Corruptione, Meteorologica (first three 
books); Alkindi's De Intellectu, De Somno et Visione, De quinque 
Essentiis ; the Liber de Causis and some other works. 

The Toledo school of translators was still of importance in the 
thirteenth century. Thus Michael Scot (Michael Scottus, died 
c. 1235) translated at Toledo the De Caelo et Mundo , the De Anima , 
the zoological writings and also (probably) the Physics of Aristotle, 
as well as Averroes's commentaries on the De Caelo et Mundo and 
the De Anima , Avicenna's compendium of the De Animalibus, 
while Herman the German, who died in 1272, as Bishop of Astorga, 
translated Averroes’s 'middle commentary' on the Nicomachean 
Ethics and also his compendium of the same work and his com¬ 
mentaries on the Rhetoric and the Poetics . 

2. It will be seen from what has already been said that it is a 
mistake to imagine that the Latin Scholastics were entirely depen¬ 
dent on translations from Arabic or even that translation from the 
Arabic always preceded translation from the Greek. Thus Henricus 
Aristippus's translation of the fourth book of the Meteorologica 
from the Greek preceded Gerard of Cremona's translation of the 
first three books of the same work from the Arabic. Moreover, 
some of the Metaphysics had been translated from the Greek before 
the Arabic translation was made. The translation from the Greek, 1 
which did not comprise simply the first three books and a small 
part of book four, as was formerly supposed, was in use at Paris 
by 1210 and was known as the Metaphysica vetus, in distinction 
from the translation from the Arabic, which was made by Gerard 
of Cremona or Michael Scot and was known (in the first half of the 
thirteenth century) as the Metaphysica nova . Books K, M, N, as 
well as smaller passages, were missing in this translation. In the 
second half of the century the title Metaphysica nova or Translatio 
nova was given to the translation from the Greek by William of 
Moerbeke (after 1260), upon which translation St. Thomas based 
his commentary. It has also been shown that there was a translatio 
media from the Greek, on which St. Albert the Great based his 
commentary and which was known to St. Thomas. 

As regards the ethical writings of Aristotle, a translation of 
Books 2 and 3 of the Nicomachean Ethics was available by the end 
of the twelfth century. This translation had been made from the 
Greek (possibly it was the work of Boethius himself) and was 

1 St. Thomas's Translatio Boethii. 
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known as the Ethica vetus, while a later translation (of Book i) 
was known as the Ethica nova. A full translation, generally ascribed 
to Robert Grosseteste (d. 1253), was then made from the Greek, 
the first three books being a recension of the Ethica vetus and the 
Ethica nova. The Magna Moralia were translated by Bartholomew 
of Messina in the reign of King Manfred (1258-66); but only the 
seventh book of the Eudemian Ethics was known in the thirteenth 
century. 

The De Anima was translated from the Greek before 1215, the 
translation from the Arabic by Michael Scot being somewhat later. 
William of Moerbeke produced a further version from the Greek or 
a corrected edition of the first translation from the Greek. Similarly 
there was a translation of the Physics from the Greek before the 
two translations from the Arabic by Gerard of Cremona and 
Michael Scot, while a translation of the De Generatione et Corrup¬ 
tione from the Greek preceded the translation from the Arabic by 
Gerard of Cremona. The Politics were translated from the Greek 
about 1260 by William of Moerbeke (there was no translation from 
the Arabic), who probably also translated the Economics about 
1267. This eminent man, who was bom about 1215 and died in 
1286, as Archbishop of Corinth, not only translated Aristotle’s 
works from the Greek and re-edited earlier translations (thus 
enabling his friend, St. Thomas Aquinas, to write his commen¬ 
taries), but also translated from the Greek some commentaries by 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, Simplicius, Joannes Philoponus and 
Themistius, as also some works of Proclus and the latter’s exposi¬ 
tion of the Timaeus of Plato. 1 His translation of Proclus’s 
Elementatio theologica brought to St. Thomas the realisation that 
the Liber de Causis was not the work of Aristotle, as it was 
previously supposed to be, but was based on the work of Proclus. 
It was also William of Moerbeke who translated the Rhetoric of 
Aristotle. As to the Poetics, the mediaevals possessed only 
Herman the German’s translation of Averroes’s commentary. 2 

As modern investigation has shown that translations from the 
Greek generally preceded translations from the Arabic, and that, 
even when the original translation from the Greek was incomplete, 
the Arabic-Latin version soon had to give place to a new and 

1 The Timaeus of Plato was known to the West, thanks to Cicero and Chalcidius, 
but it was not until the twelfth century that the Meno and Phaedo were translated 
(by Henricus Aristippus). 

• How far St. Thomas actually used William’s translation has been much 
discussed. 
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better translation from the Greek, it can no longer be said that 
the mediaevals had no real knowledge of Aristotle, but only a 
caricature of his doctrine, a picture distorted by the hand of 
Arabian philosophers. What can, however, be said is that they 
were not always able to distinguish what was to be ascribed to 
Aristotle from what was not to be ascribed to Aristotle. A great 
step forward was taken when St. Thomas came to realise that the 
Liber de Causis was not the work of Aristotle. He was already 
quite conscious of the fact that Averroes's commentaries were not 
to be taken as the unquestionable interpretation of Aristotle's 
philosophy, but even he seems to have thought, at least for a time, 
that the Pseudo-Dionysius was not far from being a follower of 
Aristotle. The fact of the matter is, not that the mediaevals had 
no reliable texts of Aristotle, but that they were deficient in 
historical knowledge: they did not, for example, adequately realise 
the relation of Aristotle to Plato or of neo-Platonism to Plato and 
Aristotle. That St. Thomas was an able commentator on Aristotle 
can be denied only by those unacquainted with his commentaries; 
but it would be foolish to claim even for St. Thomas a knowledge 
of the history and development of Greek philosophy such as is 
open to the modern scholar. He made good use of the information 
available to him; but that information was rather limited. 

3. The translation of works of Aristotle and his commentators, 
as well as of the Arabian thinkers, provided the Latin Scholastics 
with a great wealth of intellectual material. In particular they 
were provided with the knowledge of philosophical systems which 
were methodologically independent of theology and which were 
presented as the human mind's reflection on the universe. The 
systems of Aristotle, of Avicenna, of Averroes, opened up a wide 
vista of the scope of the human reason and it was clear to the 
mediaevals that the truth attained in them must have been inde¬ 
pendent of Christian revelation, since it had been attained by a 
Greek philosopher and his Greek and Islamic commentators. In 
this way the new translations helped to clarify in the minds of 
the mediaevals the relation between philosophy and theology 
and contributed very largely to the delimitation of the provinces 
of the two sciences. It is, of course, true that Aristotle's 
system not unnaturally took the limelight in preference to those 
of his commentators, and his philosophy tended to appear in the 
eyes of those Latins who were favourably impressed as the ne plus 
ultra of human intellectual endeavour, since it constituted the 
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most sustained and extensive effort of the human mind with 
which they were acquainted; but they were quite well aware that 
it was the work of reason, not a set of revealed dogmas. To us, 
looking back from a long way off, it may seem that some of the 
mediaevals exaggerated the genius of Aristotle (we also know that 
they did not realise the existence of different strata or periods in 
Aristotle’s thought), but we should put ourselves for a moment in 
their place and try to imagine the impression which would be 
made on a mediaeval philosopher by the sight of what in 
any case is one of the supreme achievements of the human 
mind, a system which, in regard to both completeness and close 
reasoning, was unparalleled in the thought of the early Middle 
Ages. 

However, the system of Aristotle did not meet with universal 
welcome and approbation, though it could not be ignored. Largely 
because the Liber de Causis (until St. Thomas discovered the truth), 
the so-called Theologia Aristotelis (extracts from the Enneads of 
Plotinus) and the De secretis secretorum (composed by an Arab 
philosopher in the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth century) 
were wrongly attributed to Aristotle, the latter's philosophy tended 
to appear in a false light. Moreover, the attribution of these books 
to Aristotle naturally made it appear that the Arab commentators 
were justified in their neo-Platonic interpretation. Hence it came 
about that in 1210 the Provincial Council of Paris, meeting under 
the presidency of Peter of Corbeil, Archbishop of Sens, forbad the 
public or private teaching of Aristotle’s ‘natural philosophy' or of 
the commentaries on them. This prohibition was imposed under 
pain of excommunication and applied to the University of Paris. 
In all probability ‘natural philosophy' included the metaphysics 
of Aristotle, since when the statutes of the university were sanc¬ 
tioned by Robert de Coupon, Papal Legate, in 1215 Aristotle's 
works on metaphysics and natural philosophy, as well as compendia 
of these works and the doctrines of David of Dinant, Amalric of 
Bene and Maurice of Spain (probably Averroes, the Moor or 
Maurus) were prohibited, though the study of Aristotle's logic was 
ordered. The study of the Ethics was not forbidden. 

The reason for the prohibition was, as already indicated, largely 
due to the ascription to Aristotle of works which were not by him. 
Amalric of Bene, whose writings were included in the prohibition 
of 1215, maintained doctrines which were at variance with 
Christian teaching and which would naturally appear to find some 
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support in the philosophy of Aristotle, if the latter were interpreted 
in the light of all the books attributed to him, while David of 
Dinant, the other heretical philosopher whose writings were pro¬ 
hibited, had actually appealed to the Metaphysics , which had been 
translated into Latin from the Greek version brought from 
Byzantium before 1210. To these considerations must be added 
the undoubted fact that Aristotle maintained the eternity of the 
world. It was, therefore, not unnatural that the Aristotelian 
system, especially when coupled with the philosophies of David of 
Dinant, Amalric of Bene and Averroes, should appear as a danger 
to orthodoxy in the eyes of the traditionalists. The logic of 
Aristotle had long been in use, even if the full Organon had come 
into circulation only comparatively recently, but the complete 
metaphysical and cosmological teaching of Aristotle was a novelty, 
a novelty rendered all the more dangerous through association 
with heretical philosophies. 

However, in 1231 Pope Gregory IX, while maintaining the 
prohibition, appointed a commission of theologians, William of 
Auxerre, Stephen of Provins and Simon of Authie, to correct the 
prohibited books of Aristotle, and as this measure obviously 
implied that the books were not fundamentally unsound, the 
prohibition tended to be neglected. It was extended to Toulouse 
in 1245 by Innocent IV, but by that date it was no longer possible 
to check the spread of Aristotelianism and from 1255 all the 
known works of Aristotle were officially lectured on in the Univer¬ 
sity of Paris. The Holy See made no move against the university, 
though in 1263 Urban IV renewed the prohibition of 1210, 
probably out of a fear of Averroism, the renewed prohibition remain¬ 
ing a dead letter. The Pope must have known perfectly well that 
William of Moerbeke was translating the prohibited works of 
Aristotle at his own court, and the prohibition of 1263 must have 
been designed as a check to Averroism, not as a seriously meant 
attempt to put an end to all study of the Aristotelian philosophy. 
In any case the prohibition was of no effect, and finally in 1366 the 
Legates of Urban V required from all candidates for the Licentiate 
of Arts at Paris a knowledge of all the known works of Aristotle. 
It had by then long been clear to the mediaevals that a work like 
the Liber de Causis was not Aristotelian and that the philosophy of 
Aristotle was not, except, of course, in the eyes of the Latin 
Averroists, bound up with the interpretation given it by Averroes 
but could be harmonised with the Christian faith. Indeed the 


dogmas of faith themselves had by then been expressed by 
theologians in terms taken from the Aristotelian system. 

This brief summary of the official attitude to Aristotle on the 
part of ecclesiastical and academic authority shows that Aristote¬ 
lianism triumphed in the end. This does not mean, however, that 
all mediaeval philosophers of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries extended an equal welcome to Aristotle or that they all 
understood him in the same way: the vigour and variety of 
mediaeval thought will be made clear in succeeding chapters. 
There is truth in the statement that the shadow of Aristotle hung 
over and dominated the philosophic thought of the Middle Ages, 
but it is not the whole truth, and we would have a very inadequate 
idea of mediaeval philosophy in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries if we imagined that it was inspired and characterised 
by a slavish acceptance of every word of the great Greek philo¬ 
sopher. 
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THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

CHAPTER XXII 

INTRODUCTION 

The University of Paris—Universities closed and privileged cor¬ 
porations — Curriculum—Religious Orders at Paris—Currents 
of thought in the thirteenth century. 

i. The leading philosophers and theologians of the thirteenth 
century were all associated, at some period, with the University 
of Paris, which arose out of the body of professors and students 
attached to the Cathedral School of Notre Dame and the other 
schools of Paris, the statutes of the university being sanctioned by 
Robert de Coupon, Papal Legate, in 1215. Alexander of Hales, 
St. Bonaventure, St. Albert the Great, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Matthew of Aquasparta, Roger Marston, Richard of Middleton, 
Roger Bacon, Giles of Rome, Siger of Brabant, Henry of Ghent, 
Raymond Lull, Duns Scotus (d. 1308), all either studied or taught 
(or both) at Paris. Other centres of higher education were, how¬ 
ever, growing in importance and acquiring a tradition of their 
own. Thus with the University of Oxford were associated the 
names of men like Robert Grosseteste, Roger Bacon and Duns 
Scotus, and whereas Paris was the scene of the triumph of Aris- 
totelianism, the name of Oxford recalls a characteristic mingling 
of the Augustinian tradition with 'empiricism’, as in the philosophy 
of Roger Bacon. Yet in spite of the importance of Oxford, 
Bologna and, at times, the Papal Court, the University of Paris 
was easily the most important centre of higher studies in the 
Christendom of the thirteenth century. Scholars might come to 
Paris for their studies and then return to Oxford or Bologna to 
teach, thus carrying with them the spirit and ideals of the great 
university, and even those scholars who never themselves set foot 
in Paris were subject to Parisian influence. Robert of Grosseteste, 
for instance, who possibly never studied at Paris, was certainly 
influenced by professors of Paris. 

The international character of the University of Paris, with its 
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consequent importance in the intellectual expression and defence 
of Christianity, naturally made the maintenance of religious ortho¬ 
doxy within its precincts one of the interests of the Holy See. 
Thus the Averroistic controversy must be seen in the light of the 
university’s international standing: it represented in itself the 
intellectual culture of the Middle Ages, as far as philosophy and 
theology were concerned, and the spread within its walls of a 
system of thought which was irreconcilable with Christianity could 
not be a matter of indifference to Rome. On the other hand it 
would be a mistake to suppose that there was any rigid imposition 
of one particular tradition. St. Thomas Aquinas met with diffi¬ 
culties, it is true, in his acceptance and propagation of Aristote- 
lianism; but such difficulties did not last, and even if the philosophy 
of Aristotle came in the end to dominate the intellectual life of the 
university, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there was 
still plenty of room for different philosophical outlooks. 

2. The universities, to be constituted as such, had to receive a 
formal charter, either from pope or emperor (the University of 
Naples received its charter from Frederick II) or, later, from kings. 
These charters conferred considerable privileges on professors and 
students, privileges which were jealously guarded. The two most 
important privileges were those of internal jurisdiction (which still 
survives at Oxford, for example) and of power to give the degree, 
which carried with it licence to teach. The students were exempt 
from military service, except in special circumstances, and the 
university was generally exempt from a great deal of taxation, 
particularly local taxation. In northern Europe the professors 
controlled the university, the rector being elected, whereas the 
universities of southern Europe were often distinctly democratic 
in their governmental arrangements, but in either case the univer¬ 
sity was a largely independent and closed corporation, which main¬ 
tained its privileges against Church and State. In this respect the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge represent more faithfully 
the mediaeval tradition and practice than do those continental 
universities where rectors and professors are appointed by the 
State. 

3. In mediaeval times, and the same is true of a much later 
period as well, students entered the university at a much earlier 
age than they do at present. Thus boys of thirteen or fourteen 
might begin attending the university, and if one remembers this 
fact, the number of years required in order to obtain the doctorate 
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will not appear so surprising. The course in arts lasted some four 
and a half to six years, according to the university (though at 
Oxford some seven years were required), and for a time at least 
the student had to qualify in the faculty of arts before he could 
proceed to theology. In the theological course he had to spend 
four years in attending lectures on the Bible and then two more 
years in attending lectures on the Sentences, after which, if by then 
twenty-six years of age, he became a Baccalaureate and lectured 
for the two following years on two books of the Bible. He could 
then lecture on the Sentences and finally, after several years spent 
in study and disputations, he could take the doctorate and teach 
theology, the minimum age for this being thirty-four. For teaching 
the arts the minimum age required was twenty. At Paris the 
tendency was to increase the number of years required for obtain¬ 
ing the doctorate, though at Oxford the arts course was longer 
and the theological course shorter than at Paris. 

Those students who took the doctorate and left the university 
were known as magistri non regentes, whereas those who remained 
to teach were known as magistri regentes ; but, however many 
students there may have been who fell into the first class, it is 
clear that the long university course was designed to produce 
professors and teachers by career. 

As for the curriculum, the general practice in the university of 
the thirteenth century was to lecture or listen to lectures on certain 
texts. Thus, apart from the writings of the grammarians like 
Priscian and Donatus and certain other classical texts, the writings 
of Aristotle came to dominate the arts school altogether in the 
course of time, and it is significant that 'Latin Averroism’ was 
represented principally by professors in that faculty. In theology 
the Bible and the Sentences of Peter Lombard dominated the 
scene, and the professor gave his own views by way of commentary. 
Besides the lectures there was another essential feature of the 
curriculum, namely the disputation, which took the form either of 
an ‘ordinary’ disputation {disputatio ordinaria ) or the ’general’ 
disputation (de quolibet). The disputationes de quolibet, in which a 
choice was made from a great variety of topics, were held at 
solemn feasts, and after the disputation in the strict sense, that is, 
between a defendant or respondens and the objectors, opponentes, 
the professor summed up the whole matter, arguments, objections 
and replies, and finished by giving his considered solution ( deter- 
minatio) of the point at issue, in which he began with the words. 
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Respondeo dicendum. The final result, arranged by the professor, 
was then published as a Quodlibet. (St. Thomas left some eleven 
or twelve Quodlibets.) The disputatio ordinaria was also followed 
by a determinatio and was published as a quaestio disputata. There 
were other forms of disputation as well; but these two, the 
disputatio ordinaria and the disputatio de quolibet, were the most 
important. They were designed to increase the student’s under¬ 
standing of a particular theme, and his power of argument and of 
refuting objections. In fact, generally speaking, mediaeval univer¬ 
sity education aimed rather at imparting a certain body of 
knowledge and dexterity in dealing with it than at increasing 
factual knowledge as in a modern research institute. Of course, 
scholars certainly aimed at increasing knowledge speculatively; 
but the increase of scientific knowledge, for example, had little 
place in mediaeval education, though in the fourteenth century 
science made some progress at Paris and at Vienna. 

4. Of considerable importance in the life of Paris and Oxford were 
the religious Orders, particularly the two mendicant Orders 
founded in the thirteenth century, the Dominicans and the 
Franciscans. The former Order established itself in Paris in 1217, 
the latter a few years later, and both Orders then proceeded to 
claim chairs of theology in the university, i.e. they claimed that 
their chairs of theology should be incorporated in the university 
and that their professors and students should enjoy the university 
privileges. There was considerable opposition to this claim from 
the teaching body of the university; but in 1229 the Dominicans 
received one chair and in 1231 a second, in the same year that 
the Franciscans obtained their first chair (they did not receive a 
second). Roland of Cremona and John of St. Giles were the first 
Dominican professors, Alexander of Hales the first Franciscan 
professor. In 1248 the General Chapter of the Dominican Order 
decreed the erection of studia generalia (houses of study for the 
whole Order, distinct from the houses of study of particular 
provinces) at Cologne, Bologna, Montpellier and Oxford, while the 
Franciscans meanwhile erected studia generalia at Oxford and 
Toulouse. In 1260 the Augustinians opened a house at Paris, the 
first official doctor being Giles of Rome, while the Carmelites 
opened houses at Oxford in 1253 and at Paris in 1259. Other 
Orders also followed suit. _ 

The religious Orders, particularly the Dominicans and Fran¬ 
ciscans, accomplished a great work in the intellectual field and 
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produced men of outstanding eminence (we have only to think of 
St. Albert the Great and St. Thomas Aquinas in the Dominican, 
of Alexander of Hales and St. Bonaventure in the Franciscan 
Order); but they had to put up with a good deal of opposition, 
doubtless inspired in part by jealousy. Not only did their oppo¬ 
nents demand that no religious Order should occupy more than 
one chair at one time, but they even set about attacking the 
religious state itself. Thus in 1255 William of St. Amour published 
a pamphlet, De pericidis novissimorum temp or um, which drew from 
St. Thomas's pen the Contra impugnantes Dei cultum . William of 
St. Amour's pamphlet was condemned and in 1257 the seculars 
were forbidden to publish writings against the regulars; but in spite 
of this prohibition Gerard of Abbeville restarted the opposition with 
his Contra adversarium perfectionis christianae . St. Bonaventure 
and St. Thomas, however much they might disagree on matters 
philosophical, were united in a determination to defend the religious 
Orders, and both published replies to Gerard's work, and these in 
their turn evoked a counterblast from Nicholas of Lisieux, writing 
on behalf of the seculars. The quarrel between regulars and 
seculars broke out again on various later occasions, but, as far as 
the main point was concerned, the incorporation into the university 
of the regular chairs, judgement had been given in favour of the 
regulars and it wasnot revoked. One result followed, however, which 
is worthy of mention, and that is the founding of the College of 
the Sorbonne in 1253 by Robert de Sorbon, chaplain to Louis IX, 
for the education of students in theology, secular students being 
admitted. If I call the founding of the College of the Sorbonne 
and similar colleges a 'result' of the controversy between seculars 
and regulars, all I mean is that such colleges were founded partly 
perhaps to counterbalance the influence and position of the 
regulars and certainly in order to extend to a wider field the 
benefits of the type of education and training provided by the 
religious. 

5. In the thirteenth century one can distinguish various currents 
of thought which tended eventually, in the religious Orders, to 
become more or less fixed in traditional schools. First of all there 
is the Augustinian current of thought, conservative in character 
and generally reserved in its attitude towards Aristotelianism, its 
attitude varying from marked hostility to partial acceptance. This 
current is characteristic of the Franciscan thinkers (and indeed of 
the first Dominicans), represented by Grosseteste, Alexander of 
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Hales and St. Bonaventure. Secondly there is the Aristotelian 
current of thought, which became characteristic of the Dominicans, 
represented by St. Albert the Great (in part) and (fully) by St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Thirdly there are the Averroists, represented 
by Siger of Brabant. Fourthly one has to take into consideration 
the independent and eclectic thinkers like Giles of Rome and Henry 
of Ghent. Fifthly, at the turn of the century, there is the great 
figure of Duns Scot us who revised the Franciscan tradition in the 
light of Aristotelianism and who, rather than St. Bonaventure, 
became the accepted Doctor of his order. I cannot enter in detail 
into the thought of all the philosophers of the thirteenth century; 
but I shall endeavour to put in clear relief their salient charac¬ 
teristics, show the variety of thought within a more or less common 
framework and indicate the formation and development of the 
different traditions. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

WILLIAM OF AUVERGNE 

Reasons for treating of William of Auvergne—God and creatures; 
essence and existence—Creation by God directly and in time — 
Proofs of God’s existence — Hylomorphism—The soul — Know¬ 
ledge-William of Auvergne a transition-thinker. 

i. William of Auvergne (or William of Paris), author of a De 
Trinitate or De primo principio ( c . 1225), a De Anima (1230), a 
De universo creaturarum ( c . 1231) and other smaller treatises, was 
Bishop of Paris from 1228 to 1249, the year in which he died. He 
is not, it is true, one of the best-known thinkers of the Middle 
Ages; but he claims our attention as a philosopher and theologian 
who was Bishop of Paris at the time when Gregory IX appointed 
the commission of theologians to amend the works of Aristotle and 
thus tacitly modified the Church's attitude towards the pagan 
philosopher. Indeed William of Auvergne represents the attitude 
adopted by Gregory IX when he (William) says in his De Anima 
that although Aristotle often contradicts the truth and so must be 
rejected, his teaching should be accepted when it conforms to the 
truth, that is, when it is compatible with Christian doctrine. In his 
fundamental line of thought William continues the tradition of 
Augustine, Boethius and Anselm, but he knew not only the works 
of Aristotle, but also the writings of the Arabian and Jewish 
philosophers and he did not hesitate to utilise their ideas exten¬ 
sively. In general, therefore, one may say that in William of 
Auvergne we see an intelligent and open-minded adherent of the 
old tradition who was willing to utilise the new currents of thought 
but who was perfectly conscious of the points in which the Arabians 
and Aristotle himself were at variance with Christian doctrine. He 
is, then, an embodiment of the meeting of the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries and has a title to be considered when one is 
treating of the earlier thinkers of the latter century. Moreover, 
he was a secular priest who occupied the episcopal see of Paris at 
the time when the mendicant Orders obtained their first chairs, 
and on this count too there is justification for discussing his 
philosophical ideas before proceeding to deal with the thinkers of 
the Franciscan and Dominican Orders. Nor is he himself a 
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negligible figure: on the contrary, his thought is vigorous, original 
and systematic. 

2. From Avicenna, William of Auvergne adopted the distinction 
between essence and existence and made it the explanation of the 
creature’s finitude and dependence. Esse, existence, does not 
belong to the ratio or essence of any object save that one object 
(God) in which it is identical with the essence; of all other objects 
existence is predicated only ‘accidentally’, i.e. it belongs to them 
by participation (per participationem). If we consider any finite 
object, we realise that there is a distinction between its ratio or 
essential nature and its existence, it is not necessary that it should 
exist; but if we consider the necessary Being, we realise that its 
essence cannot be conceived without existence. In fine, 'in every¬ 
thing (other than God) ens is one thing, esse or entitas another’. 1 
This means that God alone is pure existence, existence being His 
essence, whereas objects do not exist essentially, because they 
must, but because their existence is acquired, received. The rela¬ 
tion, then, of objects other than God to God must be one of 
creature to Creator, from which it follows that the theory of 
emanation is false: 2 God is absolutely simple. Things did not 
pre-exist in God as parts of God, as they would have had to do 
if they flowed from God as the waters from a fountain, but only 
in the fortnae exemplares, which are identical with God. God sees 
Himself as the exemplary cause of all creatures. 3 

3. If William of Auvergne rejects the neo-Platonist-Arabian 
theory of emanation, he rejects also the notion of creation by way 
of intermediaries. The hierarchy of Intelligences posited by 
Aristotle and his followers has no foundation in reality; 4 God 
created the world directly. From this it follows that He exercises 
providence in regard to individual things and William appeals at 
length to the instinctive activities of the brutes as an illustration 
of the operation of divine providence.® Again, the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the eternity of the world is rejected. Whatsoever 
people may say and however much they may try to excuse 
Aristotle, it is a certain fact that he held that the world is eternal 
and that it did not begin to be, and Avicenna followed him in this 
opinion. 6 Accordingly William not only gives the reasons why 
Aristotle and Avicenna held this opinion, but he even tries to put 
them in the best light by improving on their arguments, after 

1 Cf. De Universo, i, 3, 26; 2, 2, 8; De Trinitate, 1 and 2. 

* De Universo, 1, 1, 17. 9 Ibid., 1, 1, 17. 4 Ibid,, 1. 1, 248. 

9 Ibid., 1. 3, 2-3. 4 Ibid., 1, a, 8. 
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which he refutes the arguments. For example, the idea that if 
God preceded the creation of the world, an infinite duration 
would have to be passed through before creation, and the idea 
that there would be empty time before creation both rest on a 
confusion of time with eternity. The idea of infinite duration 
elapsing before creation would have significance only if eternity 
were the same as time, i.e. if it were not eternity, if God were in 
time; and the idea of empty time before creation is also meaning¬ 
less, since before creation there can be no time. We have to speak 
of God preceding creation, of existing before the world, it is true, 
but at the same time we must remember that such phrases are 
borrowed from temporal duration and that when applied to what is 
eternal, they are used in an analogical, not in a univocal sense. 

However, as William of Auvergne remarks, 1 it is not sufficient 
to contradict one's opponents and to show the insufficiency of their 
arguments unless one goes on to prove one's own position posi¬ 
tively. He, therefore, gives various arguments for the creation of 
the world in time, some of which appear again in St. Bonaventure 
and are declared inconclusive by St. Thomas. For example, 
William argues, taking the words out of his adversary's mouth, as 
it were, that if the world had been eternally in existence, an 
infinite time would have been passed through before the present 
moment. But it is impossible to pass through an infinite time. 
Therefore the world cannot have existed from eternity. Therefore 
it was created in time, that is, a first moment of time is assignable. 
Again, supposing that the revolutions of Saturn stand to the 
revolutions of the sun in a proportion of one to thirty, the sun 
will have made thirty times as many revolutions since creation as 
Saturn. But if the world exists from eternity, both Saturn and the 
sun will have made an infinite number of revolutions. Now, how 
can an infinity be thirty times greater than another infinity? 

From what has been already said it is clear that William of 
Auvergne did not simply deny the neo-Platonic conception of 
emanation and the Aristotelian idea of an eternal world, while 
maintaining the Augustinian doctrine of direct and free creation 
by God in time. On the contrary, he vigorously and exactly 
detailed and refuted the arguments of his opponents and elaborated 
systematic proofs of his own thesis. That he was able to do this 
was largely due to the fact that he was acquainted at first hand 
with the writings of Aristotle and the Arabians and did not 

1 De Universo, j, 2, n. 


hesitate to utilise not only the Aristotelian logic and the Aristote¬ 
lian categories but also the ideas of Aristotle, Avicenna and others, 
when they were acceptable. His utilisation of Avicenna's distinc¬ 
tion between essence and existence, for instance, has been already 
mentioned, and indeed he was the first mediaeval Scholastic to 
make this distinction an explicit and fundamental point in his 
philosophy. To this distinction, which enabled him to develop 
clearly the relation of creature to Creator, William added the 
doctrine of analogy. Apropos of the statement that finite things 
possess esse r by participation', he observes that the reader is not 
to be upset or troubled by the fact that the same word or concept 
is applied to both God and creatures, since it is not applied in the 
same sense [univoce) or equally: it is applied primarily to God, 
who is esse f and only secondarily to creatures who have es$e t who 
participate, that is, in existence in virtue of receiving it through 
God's creative act. Health, he comments, is predicated of man, of 
urine, of medicine and of food, but it is not predicated in the same 
sense or in the same way. 1 The illustration of health is somewhat 
hackneyed, but it shows that William of Auvergne had appre¬ 
hended the doctrine of analogy, which is essential to a theistic 
philosophy. 

4. In regard to proofs of God's existence it is a curious fact that 
William of Auvergne made little use of the proofs used by Aristotle 
or even by Maimonides. The Aristotelian proof of God as first 
unmoved mover is not given, and although William certainly looks 
on God as the first efficient cause, his characteristic proof is one 
that recalls at least the line of argument adopted by St. Anselm, 
even though Anselm's argument is not reproduced. The argument 
in question is from the being which exists by participation to the 
being which exists essentially, per essentiam. This immediately 
suggests the proof from contingency, which appears in the Arabian 
and Jewish philosophy, but William prefers to argue from the one 
concept to the other. For example, the concept esse adunatum has 
as its correlative concept esse non causatum, esse causatum involves 
esse non causatum , esse secundarium, esse primum , and so on. 2 
William speaks of the analogia oppositorum and points out how the 
one concept or word necessarily involves its correlative concept or 
word, so that Grunwald 3 can say that William prefers a purely 
logical or even grammatical mode of proof, in that from one word 

1 De Trinit ., 7. 1 Ibid., 6. 

* Geseh. <Ur Gottesbeweise im MittelalUr; BeitrUge, 6, 3, p. 92. 
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he concludes to another word which is contained in or presupposed 
by the first word. That the argument does tend to give this impres¬ 
sion is true, and, if it were a purely verbal argument, it would be 
open to the retort that the words, or concepts, esse participatum or 
esse causatum certainly involve the words, or concepts, esse per 
essentiam or esse non causatum, but this is no proof that esse per 
essentiam or esse non causatum actually exists, unless it has first 
been shown that there is an esse participatum or an esse causatum. 
Otherwise the proof would be no more a demonstration of God’s 
existence than is St. Anselm’s a priori argument. However, 
although William does not sufficiently develop the experiential 
character of the proof in regard to its starting-point, his argument 
is by no means purely verbal, since he shows that the object which 
comes into being cannot be self-dependent or self-caused. Esse 
indigentiae demands esse sufficientiae as the reason for its existence, 
just as esse potentiate requires being in act to bring it into a state 
of actuality. The whole universe requires necessary Being as its 
cause and reason. In other words, though one may often get the 
impression that William is simply analysing concepts and hypo- 
stasising them, he gives a proof which is not merely logical or 
verbal but also metaphysical. 

5. William of Auvergne accepted the Aristotelian doctrine of 
hylomorphic composition, but he refused to admit Avicebron’s 
notion that the Intelligences or angels are hylomorphically com¬ 
posed. 1 It is clear that Aristotle did not think that the rational 
soul contains materia prima, since he clearly asserts that it is an 
immaterial form, and the account of prime matter given by 
Averroes, according to which prime matter is the potentiality of 
sensible substance and sensible substance the final act of prime 
matter, clearly implies the same, that is, that prime matter is the 
matter of sensible substance only. Moreover, what could be the 
use of prime matter in the angels, what function could it serve? 
Matter in itself is something dead; it cannot contribute in any way 
to intellectual and spiritual operations or even receive them. As 
he had already utilised the distinction between essence and 
existence to explain the finitude of creatures and their radical 
difference from God, William did not require universal hylomor¬ 
phic composition for this purpose, and as he considered that to 
postulate the presence of prime matter in the angels would hinder 
rather than facilitate the explanation of their purely spiritual 

1 De Universe, 2, 2, 8. 
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operations, he restricted prime matter to the sensible world, as 
St. Thomas did after him. 

6. In his psychology, as set forth in the De Anima, William of 
Auvergne combines Aristotelian and Augustinian themes. Thus 
he expressly adopts the Aristotelian definition of the soul as 
perfectio corporis physici organici potentia vitam habentis , 1 though 
he warns the reader that he is not quoting Aristotle as an unques¬ 
tionable authority, but proposes to show the truth of the definition. 
That he has a soul should be clear to every man, since he is 
conscious that he understands and judges; 2 but the soul is not the 
whole of man’s nature. If it were, then a human soul joined to an 
aerial body, for example, would still be a man, whereas in point 
of fact it would not be. Aristotle, then, was correct in saying that 
the soul is to the body, as form is to matter. 3 However, that does 
not prevent him from saying that the soul is a substance on the 
ground that it must be either substance or accident and cannot be 
an accident, and he uses the Augustinian comparison of the soul 
with a harpist, the body being the harp. It might appear that in 
man there are three souls, one being the principle of life (vegetative 
soul), the second being the principle of sensation (animal or sensi¬ 
tive soul) and the third being the principle of intellection (rational 
soul); but a little reflection will show that this cannot be so. If 
there was an animal soul in man, distinct from the rational or 
human soul, then humanity, human nature, would not involve 
animality, whereas in point of fact a man is an animal because he 
is man, animality belonging to human nature. 4 There is, then, one 
soul in man, which exercises various functions. It is created and 
infused by God alone, neither generated by the parents nor educed 
from the potentiality of matter, 6 and it is, moreover, immortal, 
as William proceeds to show by arguments, some of which are of 
Platonic origin. For example, if the malice of an evil soul does 
not injure or destroy its esse , how can bodily death destroy it? 6 
Again, since the body receives life from the soul and the soul’s 
power is such that it vivifies a body which, considered in itself, is 
dead, that is, lacking life, the fact that the body ceases to live 
cannot destroy the vital power inherent in the soul. 7 Further, the 
soul can communicate with substantiae separatae and is thus like 
to them, immortal; but as the human soul is indivisible and one, it 

1 De Anima, 1, I. * Ibid., i, 3. 8 Ibid., 1, 2. 

4 Ibid., 4, 1-3. 8 Ibid., 5, iff. • Ibid., 6, 1. 

7 Ibid., 6, 7. 
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follows that the whole human soul is immortal, not simply a 
rational part. 1 

But though he accepts the Peripatetic doctrine of the soul as 
form of the body (one must make the reservation that he some¬ 
times uses Platonic-Augustinian expressions in regard to the soul's 
union with the body), William of Auvergne follows St. Augustine 
in refusing to recognise a real distinction between the soul and its 
faculties. 2 Only a substance can understand or will, an accident 
could not do so. Therefore it is the soul itself which understands 
or wills, though it exercises itself in regard to different objects, or 
to the same objects, in different ways, now by apprehending them, 
now by desiring them. From this it would naturally follow that 
the Aristotelian distinction between the active and the passive 
intellects must be rejected, and indeed William of Auvergne rejects 
the doctrines of the active intellect and of the species intelligibilis 
altogether. The followers of Aristotle and of his commentators 
swallow the theory of the active intellect without any real reflec¬ 
tion, whereas not only are the arguments adduced to prove the 
theory insufficient, but also very good arguments can be adduced 
to prove the contrary, the argument from the simplicity of the 
soul, for example. The active intellect is, then, to be rejected 
as a useless fiction. 3 A fortiori, of course, William rejects the 
Arabian idea of a separate active intellect, an idea which, 
following Averroes, he ascribed (and probably rightly) to Aristotle 
himself. 

7. In regard to the active intellect, then, William of Auvergne 
parts company with Aristotle and the Arabians in favour of 
Augustine, and the Augustinian influence is observable also in his 
theory of knowledge. Like Augustine he emphasises the soul's 
knowledge of itself, its direct self-consciousness, and, again like 
Augustine, he minimises the importance of the senses. It is true 
that man is inclined to concentrate on bodily things, the objects 
of the senses; that is why a man may neglect the data of self- 
consciousness and even be so foolish as to deny the very existence 
of the immaterial soul. It is also true that for sense-perception the 
senses are necessary, obviously enough, and that corporeal objects 
produce a physical impression on the organs of sense. But the 
intelligible forms, abstract and universal, by which we know the 
objects of the corporeal world, cannot arise either from the objects 
themselves or from the phantasms of such objects, since both the 
1 De Anima , 6, 8. * Ibid, 9 Ibid,, 7, 3. 
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objects and the images are particular. How, then, are our abstract 
and universal ideas of sensible objects produced? They are 
produced by the understanding itself, which is not purely passive, 
but active, effectrix earum (scientiarum quae a parte sensibilium ei 
advenire videntur) apud semetipsam et in semetipsa . 1 This activity 
is an activity of the soul itself, though it is exercised on the 
occasion of sense-impressions. 

What guarantee is there, then, of the objective character of 
abstract and universal ideas? The guarantee is the fact that the 
intellect is not merely active but also passive, though it is in 
regard to God that it is passive, not in regard to the things of 
sense. God impresses on the intellect not only the first principles, 
but also our abstract ideas of the sensible world. In the De Anima 2 
William teaches explicitly that it is not only the first principles 
(regulae primae et per se notae) and the laws of morality ( regulae 
honestatis) which are known in this way, but also the intelligible 
forms of sensible objects. The human soul occupies a position on 
the bounds of two worlds (velui in horizonte duorum mundorum 
naturaliter esse constituiam et ordinatam), the one being the world 
of sensible objects, to which it is joined by the body, the other 
being, not Plato's universal Ideas or Aristotle's separate Intelli¬ 
gence, but God Himself, creator ipse, who is the exemplar, the 
speculum, the liber vivus, so present to the human intellect that 
the latter reads off, as it were, in God ( absque ullo alio medio) the 
principles and rules and intelligible forms. In this way William of 
Auvergne makes the active intellect of Aristotle and the Arabians 
to be God Himself, combining this theory with the Augustinian 
theory of illumination, interpreted ideogenetically. 

8. It may cause surprise that a special chapter has been dedi¬ 
cated to a man whose name is not among the most famous of 
mediaeval thinkers; but William of Auvergne is of interest not 
only as a vigorous and systematic philosopher, but also as an 
illustration of the way in which the metaphysical, cosmological 
and psychological ideas of Aristotle and the Arabians could affect 
an open-minded man who stood, generally speaking, in the line of 
the older tradition. William of Auvergne was quite ready to 
accept ideas from the Aristotelians; he adopted Aristotle's defini¬ 
tion of the soul, for instance, and utilised Avicenna's distinction 
between essence and existence; but he was first and foremost a 
Christian philosophei and, apart from any personal predilection 
1 De Anima , 5, 6. * 7, 6. 
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for Augustine, he was not the type of man to adopt Aristotelian 
or supposedly Aristotelian doctrines when these seemed to him to 
be incompatible with the Christian faith. Thus the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the eternity of the world, the neo-Platonic-Arabian 
notions of emanation and of 'creation' by intermediaries, the theory 
of a separate, unitary and infra-divine active intellect, he unhesi¬ 
tatingly rejected. It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that 
he rejected these ideas as incompatible with Christianity and left 
it at that, for he was clearly satisfied in his own mind that the 
arguments for the offending positions were inconclusive and 
insufficient, while the arguments for his own tenets were conclu¬ 
sive. In other words, he was a philosopher and wrote as a 
philosopher, even though in his works we find theological and 
philosophical themes treated together in the same book, a feature 
common to most other mediaeval thinkers. 

One may say, then, that William of Auvergne was a transition- 
thinker. He helped, through his intimate acquaintance with the 
writings of Aristotle and of the Arabian and Jewish philosophers, 
and through his limited acceptance of their theories, to pave the 
way for the completer Aristotelianism of St. Albert and St. Thomas, 
while, on the other hand, his clear rejection of some leading notions 
of Aristotle and his followers paved the way for the explicitly 
anti-Aristotelian attitude of an Augustinian like St. Bonaventure. 
He is, as I have said earlier, the embodiment of the meeting of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries: he is, one might say, the twelfth 
century meeting the thirteenth century sympathetically, yet by 
no means with uncritical admiration or acceptance. 

But though we are entitled to regard William of Auvergne as a 
transition-thinker in respect of the rising influence and growing 
acceptance of Aristotelianism, i.e. as a stage in the development 
of thought from the older Augustinianism to the Christian Aris¬ 
totelianism of St. Thomas, we are also entitled to look upon his 
philosophy as a stage in the development of Augustinianism itself. 
St. Anselm had made comparatively little use of Aristotelianism, 
of which he had but a very restricted knowledge; but later 
Augustinians were forced to take account of Aristotle, and we find 
Duns Scotus in the thirteenth century attempting the construction 
of a synthesis in which Augustinianism would be expounded and 
defended with the help of Aristotle. Of course, whether one should 
regard these thinkers as Augustinians who modified and enriched 
Augustinianism under the influence of Aristotle or as incomplete 
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Aristotelians, is disputable, and one's estimate of William's philo- 
s phy will differ, according as one adopts the one or the other 
point of view, but unless one is determined to view mediaeval 
philosophy simply in function of Thomism, one should be prepared 
to admit that William of Auvergne could be regarded as preparing 
the way for Duns Scotus just as well as preparing the way for 
St. Thomas. Probably both judgements are true, though from 
different viewpoints. In a sense any pre-Thomistic mediaeval 
philosopher who made some use of Aristotle was preparing the 
way for a more complete adoption of Aristotelianism, and there 
can be no difficulty in admitting it; yet it is also legitimate to ask 
whether Aristotelian elements were employed in the service of the 
Augustinian tradition, so that the resulting philosophy was one in 
which characteristic Augustinian themes predominated, or whether 
they were employed in the construction of a philosophy which was 
definitely orientated towards Aristotelianism as a system. If one 
asks this question, there can be little doubt about the answer so 
far as William of Auvergne is concerned; so that M. Gilson can 
affirm that 'the complex Augustinian of the thirteenth century 
is almost completely represented by the doctrine of William of 
Auvergne' and that while nothing could stop the invasion of the 
Schools by Aristotle, 'the influence of William certainly did much 
to retard and limit its progress'. 1 

1 La Philosophie au Moyen Age, third edition. 1944 - PP- 4 2 3 ~ 4 * 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

ROBERT GROSSETESTE AND ALEXANDER OF HALES 

(а) Robert Grosseteste's life and writings—Doctrine of light—God 
and creatures—Doctrine of truth and of illumination . 

(б) Alexander of Hales's attitude to philosophy—Proofs of God's 
existence—The divine attributes—Composition in creatures — 

Soul, intellect , will—Spirit of Alexander's philosophy. 

When one is treating of mediaeval philosophy, it is not easy to 
decide in what way one will group the various thinkers. Thus one 
might very well treat Oxford and Paris separately. At Oxford the 
general tendency in metaphysics and psychology was conservative, 
Augustinian, while at the same time an interest was developed in 
empirical studies, and the combination of these two factors would 
afford some reason for tracing the course of philosophy at Oxford 
from Robert Grosseteste to Roger Bacon in a continuous line; 
while as regards Paris the Augustinianism of Alexander of Hales 
and St. Bonaventure on the one hand and the Aristotelianism of 
St. Albert and St. Thomas on the other hand, together with the 
relation between the two Schools, might make it desirable to treat 
them in close proximity. However, such a method has its disad¬ 
vantages. For example, Roger Bacon died (c. 1292) long after 
Alexander of Hales (1245), in regard to whose writings he made 
some slighting remarks, and also after St. Albert the Great (1280), 
towards whom he seems to have felt a special hostility, so that it 
would seem desirable to consider Roger Bacon after considering 
these two thinkers. One might, even then, leave over Robert 
Grosseteste for consideration with Roger Bacon, but the fact 
remains that Grosseteste died (1253) well before the Oxford con¬ 
demnation of series of theses, among which figured some of those 
maintained by St. Thomas {1277 and 1284), whereas Roger Bacon 
was alive at the time of the condemnations and criticised that of 
1277, in so far as he felt that it concerned him personally. While 
admitting, then, that there would be a great deal to say in favour 
of another mode of grouping, in which more attention would be 
paid tc spiritual affinities than to chronology, I decided to treat 
first of Robert Grosseteste at Oxford and Alexander of Hales at 
Paris, then of Alexander's disciple St. Bonaventure, the greatest 
representative of the Augustinian tradition in the thirteenth 
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century, then of the Aristotelianism of St. Albert and St. Thomas 
and of the ensuing controversies, and only afterwards to consider 
Roger Bacon, in spite of his spiritual affinity with Grosseteste. 

(a) ROBERT GROSSETESTE 

i. Robert Grosseteste was bom in Suffolk about 1170 and 
became Chancellor of Oxford University about 1221. From 1229 
to 1232 he was Archdeacon of Leicester and in 1235 he became 
Bishop of Lincoln, a post which he occupied until his death in 
1253. Besides translations (it has already been mentioned that he 
probably translated the Ethics directly from the Greek), Robert 
Grosseteste composed commentaries on the Posterior Analytics, 
the Sophistical Arguments , the Physics, though the Commentary' 
on the Physics was rather a compendium than a commentary, and 
on the writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius. The statement by Roger 
Bacon to the effect that Grosseteste neglexit omnino libros Aris- 
totelis et vias eorum 1 cannot, therefore, be taken as meaning that 
he was ignorant of the writings of Aristotle, but must be under¬ 
stood in the sense that, though acquainted with the thought of 
Aristotle, Grosseteste approached philosophical problems in a 
different manner. Bacon's further words make this clear, as he 
says that Grosseteste was dependent on other authors than 
Aristotle and that he also relied on his own experience. 

Of original works Robert Grosseteste published books: De unica 
forma omnium, De InteUigentiis, De statu causarum, De potentia et 
actu, De veritate, De veritate propositions, De scientia Dei, De ordine 
emanandi causatorum a Deo and De libero arbitrio, the authen¬ 
ticity of the De Anirna not being certain. In works such as those 
just named it is quite clear that Grosseteste stood in the Augus¬ 
tinian tradition, although he knew the philosophy of Aristotle and 
utilised some of his themes. But with his Augustinianism he 
combined an interest in empirical science which influenced Roger 
Bacon and excited his admiration, so that Bacon was led to say of 
his master that he knew the sciences better than other men 2 and 
was able to explain causes by the aid of mathematics. 8 Thus 
Grosseteste wrote De uiilitate artium , De generatione sonorum, De 
sphaera , De computo, De generatione stellarum, De cometis, De 
impressions aeris , De luce, De lineis , angulis et figuris, De natura 
loccrum , De iride, De colore , De calore solis, De differentiis localibus, 

1 Compendium studii, ed. Brewer, p. 469. 1 Ibid., p. 472. 

• Opus Maius t ed. Bridges, 1, 108. 
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De impressionibus elementorum , De motu corporali , De motu super- 
caelestium, De finitate motus et temporis and Quod homo sit minor 
mundus. 

2. The philosophy of Robert Grosseteste centres round the idea 
of light, so dear to the mind of the Augustinian. In the De luce 1 
Grosseteste remarks that the first corporeal form, which some call 
corporeity, is in his judgement light. Light unites with matter, 
that is, with Aristotelian prime matter, to form a simple substance 
without dimensions. Why does Grosseteste make light the first 
corporeal form? Because it is the nature of light to diffuse itself 
and he uses this property of light to explain how a substance 
composed of non-dimensional form and non-dimensional matter 
acquires tridimensionality. If we suppose that the function of 
light is to multiply itself and to diffuse itself and so to be respon¬ 
sible for actual extension, we must conclude that light is the first 
corporeal form, since it would not be possible for the first corporeal 
form to produce extension through a secondary or consequent 
form. Moreover, light is the noblest of all forms and bears the 
greatest resemblance to the separate intelligences, so that on this 
title also it is the first corporeal form. 

Light (lux) diffuses itself in all directions, 'spherically', forming 
the outermost sphere, the firmament, at the farthest point of its 
diffusion, and this sphere consists simply of light and prime matter. 
From every part of the firmament light (lumen) is diffused towards 
the centre of the sphere, this light (the light of experience) being 
qorpus spirituale, sive mavis dicere spiritus corporalis 2 This diffu¬ 
sion takes place by means of a self-multiplication and generation 
of light, so that at intervals, so to speak, there arises a new sphere, 
until the nine celestial and concentric spheres are complete, the 
innermost being the sphere of the moon. This sphere in turn 
produces light, but the rarefaction or diffusion is less as the light 
approaches the centre, and the four infra-lunar spheres, of fire, air, 
water and earth are produced. There are, then, thirteen spheres in 
all in the sensible world, the nine celestial spheres, which are 
incorruptible and changeless, and the four infra-celestial spheres, 
which are corruptible and capable of change. 

The degree of light possessed by each kind of body determines 
its place in the corporeal hierarchy, light being the species et 
perfectio corporum omnium . 3 Grosseteste also explains colour in 
terms of light, declaring that it is lux incorporata perspicuo . 4 An 

1 Ed. Baur, p. 51. * P, 55. 3 P. 56. 4 De colore, p. 78. 
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abundance of light in perspicuo puro is whiteness, while lux pauca 
in perspicuo impuro nigredo est f and he explains in this sense the 
statement of Aristotle 1 and Averroes that blackness is a privation. 
Light again is the principle of motion, motion being nothing else 
but the vis multiplicativa lucis 2 

3. So far light has been considered as something corporeal, as a 
component of the corporeal; but Grosseteste extends the concep¬ 
tion of light to embrace the spiritual world as well. Thus God is 
pure Light, the eternal Light (not in the corporeal sense, of course), 
and the angels are also incorporeal lights, participating in the 
eternal Light. God is also the 'Form of all things', but Grosseteste 
is careful to explain that God is not the form of all things as enter¬ 
ing into their substance, uniting with their matter, but as their 
exemplary form. 3 God precedes all creatures, but 'precedes' must 
be understood as meaning that God is eternal, the creature 
temporal: if it is understood as meaning that there is a common 
duration in which both God and creatures exist, the statement 
will be incorrect, since the Creator and the creature do not share 
any common measure. 4 We naturally imagine a time in which 
God existed before creation, just as we naturally imagine space 
outside the universe; but reliance on the imagination in such 
matters is a source of error. 

4. In the De veritate propositionis b Grosseteste says that veritas 
sermonis vel opinionis est adaequatio sermonis vel opmionis et rei, 
but he concentrates more on 'ontological truth', on the Augustinian 
view of truth. He is willing to accept the Aristotelian view of the 
truth of enunciation as adaequatio sermonis et rei or adaequatio rei 
ad intellectum, but truth really means the conformity of things to 
the eternal Word quo dicuntur and consists in their conformity to 
the divine Word. 0 A thing is true, in so far as it is what it ought 
to be, and it is what it ought to be when it is conformed to the 
Word, that is, to its exemplar. This conformity can be perceived 
only by the mind, so that truth may also be defined with St. Anselm 
as rectitudo sola mente perceptibilis . 7 

From this it follows that no created truth can be perceived 
except in the light of the supreme Truth, God. Augustine bore 
witness to the fact that a created truth is visible only in so far as 
the light of its ratio eterna is present to the mind. 8 How is it, then, 

1 Physics, 201 a 6; Metaph., 1065 b 11. * De motu corporali et luce, p. 92. 

* De unica forma omnium, p. 109. 

4 De ordint emanandi causatorum a Deo, p. 149. P. 144. 

• De veritate, pp. 134-5. 7 Ibid., p. 135. • Ibid., p. 137. 
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that the wicked and impure can attain truth? They cannot be 
supposed to see God, who is seen only by the pure of heart. The 
answer is that the mind does not perceive the Word or the ratio 
eterna directly, but perceives truth in the light of the Word. Just 
as the bodily eye sees corporeal objects in the light of the sun 
without looking directly at the sun or even perhaps adverting to 
it at all, so the mind perceives truth in the light of the divine 
illumination without thereby perceiving God, the Veritas summa , 
directly or even without necessarily realising at all that it is only 
in the divine light that it sees truth. 1 Thus Grosseteste follows the 
Augustinian doctrine of divine illumination, but explicitly rejects 
any interpretation of the doctrine which would involve a vision 
of God. 

Into Grosseteste's views on mathematics, perspective, etc., I 
cannot enter: enough has been said to show how Grosseteste's 
philosophy was built upon Augustinian lines by a man who yet 
knew and was willing to utilise Aristotelian ideas. 

(6) ALEXANDER OF HALES 

5. There was within the Franciscan Order a party of zealots 
who adopted a hostile attitude towards learning and other accom¬ 
modations to the needs of life, which they regarded as treason to 
the simple idealism of the Seraphic Father; but these ‘Spirituals’ 
were frowned upon by the Holy See, and in point of fact the 
Franciscan Order produced a long line of distinguished theologians 
and philosophers, the first eminent figure being that of the English¬ 
man, Alexander of Hales, who was born in Gloucestershire between 
1170 and 1180, entered the Franciscan Order about 1231 and died 
in 1245. He was the first Franciscan professor of theology at Paris 
and occupied the chair until within a few years of his death, having 
as his successor John of la Rochelle. 

It is difficult to ascertain exactly what contributions to philo¬ 
sophy are to be ascribed to Alexander of Hales in person, since the 
Summa theologica which passes under his name, and which drew 
caustic comments from Roger Bacon, comprises elements, parti¬ 
cularly in the latter portion, taken from the writings of other 
thinkers and seems to have attained its final form some ten years 
or more after Alexander's death. 2 In any case, however, the work 
represents a stage in the development of western philosophy and 

1 De veritate , p. 138, 

* References below are to the Summa theologica in the Quaracchi edition, 
according to volume and section. 
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a tendency in that development. It represents a stage, since the 
Aristotelian philosophy as a whole is clearly known and utilised: 
it represents a tendency, since the attitude adopted towards 
Aristotle is critical, in the sense that Alexander not only attacks 
certain doctrines of Aristotle and the Aristotelians but also con¬ 
siders that the pagan philosophers were unable to formulate a 
satisfactory ‘philosophy’, in the wide sense, owing to the fact that 
they did not possess the Christian revelation: a man on a hill can 
see more even of the valley than the man at the foot of the hill 
can see. He followed, therefore, his Christian predecessors (the 
Fathers, especially St. Augustine, Boethius, the Pseudo-Dionysius, 
St. Anselm, the Victonnes) rather than Aristotle. 

6. The doctrine of the Blessed Trinity cannot be attained by 
man’s unaided reason, owing to the weakness of the human 
intellect, 1 but God’s existence can be known by all men, whether 
they are good or bad. 2 Distinguishing God’s existence (quia est) 
from His nature (quid est) Alexander teaches that all can know 
God’s existence by means of creatures, recognising God as efficient 
and final cause. 3 Moreover, though the natural light of reason is 
insufficient to attain to a knowledge of the divine nature as it is 
in itself, that does not mean that all knowledge of God's nature is 
barred to the natural intellect, since it can come to know some¬ 
thing of God, for example, His power and wisdom, by considering 
His operation in creatures, a degree of knowledge open to those 
who are not in a state of grace.* This type of knowledge is not 
univocal but analogical. 6 For example, goodness is predicated of 
God and of creatures, but while it is predicated of God per naturam, 
as being identical with His nature and as the self-existent source 
of all goodness, it is predicated of creatures per participationem, 
inasmuch as creatures depend on God, are God’s effects, and 
receive a limited degree of goodness from Him. 

In proving God’s existence Alexander makes use of a variety of 
arguments. Thus he uses Richard of St. Victor’s proof from 
contingency, St. John Damascene's argument from causality and 
Hugh of St. Victor’s argument from the soul’s knowledge that it 
had a beginning; but he also employs St. Augustine's and St. 
Anselm’s proof from the eternity of truth and accepts the latter’s 
proof from the idea of the Perfect, as given in the Proslogium , 6 In 
addition he maintains that it is impossible to be ignorant of God’s 

1 I, no. 10. * i, no. 15. * 1, no. 21. 6 i, no. 15. 

* I, no. 21. - i, no. 25. 
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existence. 1 This is a startling proposition, but it is necessary to 
bear in mind certain distinctions. For instance, we must distin¬ 
guish habitual knowledge and actual knowledge {cognitio habitu, 
cognitio actu). The former, says Alexander, is a habit naturally 
impressed on the intellect, enabling the intellect to know God, and 
would seem to be little more than implicit knowledge, if ‘implicit 
knowledge* can be called knowledge at all. St. Albert the Great 
comments, rather sarcastically, that this distinction is a solutio 
mirabilis 2 Actual knowledge itself must also be distinguished, 
since it may comprise the soul's recognition that it is not a se or 
it may mean a concentration on creatures. In so far as actual 
knowledge of the first sort is concerned, the soul cannot fail to 
know God’s existence, though it would appear that the actual 
recognition of God may even here be ‘implicit’, but in so far as the 
soul is turned away from God by sin and error and rivets its 
attention on creatures, it may fail to realise God’s existence. In 
this latter case, however, a further distinction must be introduced 
between knowledge of God in ratione communi and knowledge of 
God in ratione propria . For example, the man who places his 
happiness in riches or sensual pleasures knows God in a sense, 
since God is Beatitude, but he does not have a true notion of God, 
in ratione propria. Similarly the idolater recognises God in 
communi , for example, as ‘Something’, but not as He really is, in 
ratione propria. Such distinctions may indeed appear somewhat 
far-fetched, but Alexander is taking into account such facts as 
St. Paul’s 3 saying that the heathen know God but have not 
glorified Him as God or St. John Damascene's declaration that 
the knowledge of God is naturally impressed on the mind. 4 The 
view that the human mind cannot be without any knowledge of 
God is characteristic of the Augustinian School; but, in view of the 
fact that idolaters and, at least, professed atheists exist, any 
writer who wishes to maintain such a view is bound to introduce 
the distinction between implicit and explicit knowledge or between 
knowledge of God in ratione communi and knowledge of God in 
ratione propria. 

7. Alexander treats of the divine attributes of immutability, 
simplicity, infinity, incomprehensibility, immensity, eternity, 
unity, truth, goodness, power and wisdom, giving objections, his 
own reply to the general question and answers to the objections. 

1 1, no. 26. 1 S.T., p.l., tr. 4, q. 19. 

Romans 1. 4 De fide orthod,, i, cc. 1 and 3; P.O., 94. 790 and 794. 
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Appeals to former writers and quotations from authorities like 
Augustine and Anselm are frequent, nor is the doctrine developed 
in a particularly original fashion, but the arrangement is syste¬ 
matic and careful, and a considerable amount of general philo¬ 
sophical reflection is included. For instance, when treating of the 
unity of the divine nature, Alexander begins by considering unity 
in general, defining unitas as indivisio entis and unum as ens 
indivisum in se, divisum autem ab aliis , 1 and goes on to consider 
the relation of unity to being, truth and goodness. 2 As regards the 
divine knowledge, Alexander maintains, following Augustine and 
Anselm, that God knows all things in and through Himself. The 
exemplar or eternal ‘ideas' of creatures are in God, though, 
considered in themselves, they do not form a plurality but are 
identical with the one divine essence, so that it is by knowing 
Himself that God knows all things. How, then, does He know 
evil and sin? Only as defect, i.e. a defect from goodness. If light, 
says Alexander, following the Pseudo-Dionysius, were gifted with 
the power of knowing, it would know that this or that object was 
unreceptive of its action: it would not know darkness in itself 
without any relation to light. This involves, of course, the view 
that evil is nothing positive but rather a privation, 3 for, if evil 
were something positive, it would be necessary either to maintain 
dualism or to say that evil has an exemplar in God. 

In treating of the divine will Alexander raises the question 
whether or not God can order actions which are against the natural 
law. The immediate origin of the question is a problem of Scrip¬ 
tural exegesis; how, for example, to explain God’s order to the 
Israelites to despoil the Egyptians, but the question has, of course, 
a much wider significance. God, he answers, cannot order an 
action which would be formally contrary to the natural law, since 
this would be to contradict Himself; He cannot, for instance, will 
that man should have any other end but God, since God is 
essentially the final end. Nor could God order the Israelites to 
steal in the proper sense of the word, as implying an act directed 
against God Himself, a sin. God can, however, deprive the 
Egyptians of their property and so order the Israelites to take it. 
He can also order the Israelites to take something that belongs to 
another, since this affects only the ordo ad creaturam , but cannot 
order them to take it ex cupiditate , since this affects the ordo 
ad Deum and would involve self-contradiction on God’s part. 4 

1 i, no. 72. 1 1, no. 73. *Cf. i, nos. 1239. 4 1, no. 276. 
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Similarly, God could order the prophet Osee to have intercourse 
with a woman who was not his wife, in so far as this act involved 
the ordo ad creaturam, but He could not order Osee to do this ex 
libidine , since this would involve the ordo ad Deum. Alexander’s 
distinctions on this matter are somewhat obscure and not always 
satisfactory, but it is in any case clear that he did not believe that 
the moral law depends on God's arbitrary fiat , as Ockham was 
later to maintain. 

8. God is the immediate Creator of the world, in regard both to 
matter and form, and the non-eternity of the world can be proved. 1 
Thus Alexander rejects the Aristotelian notion of the eternity of 
the world, but he accepts the doctrine of hylomorphic composition. 
This composition is found in every creature, since ’matter' equals 
potentiality, but a more fundamental composition, also found in 
every creature, is that between the quo est and the quod est . 2 It 
may appear that this is the distinction between essence and 
existence, but it seems rather that the quod est refers to the 
concrete being, a man, for instance, and the quo est to the abstract 
essence, humanity, for example. In any case the distinction is a 
'rational' distinction, since we can predicate the quo est of the 
quod est, in a certain sense at least, as when we say that this being 
is a man. There is no real distinction between a man and his 
humanity; yet the humanity is received. In God there is no 
dependence, no reception, and so no composition between the quod 
est (Deus) and the quo est (Deitas). 

9. In accordance with his general spirit of reliance on tradition, 
Alexander of Hales gives and defends seven definitions or descrip¬ 
tions of the human soul. 3 For example, the soul may be defined 
as Deifortne spiraculum vitae or as substantia quaedam rationis 
particefis , regendo corpori accommodata 5 or as substantia spiritualis a 
Deo creata , propria sui corporis vivificatrix* Other definitions are 
taken from St. Augustine, St. John Damascene and Seneca. The 
soul, insists Alexander, is not a substance simply in the sense that 
it is a substantial form, but it is an ens in se, a substance simpliciter , 
composed of 'intellectual' matter and form. If in this respect he 
follows the Platonic-Augustinian tradition, even suggesting that 
the soul must be a substance since it stands to the body as the 
sailor to the ship, he also insists that the soul vivifies the body. 

1 2, no. 67. * 2, nos, 59-61. * 2, no. 321. 

4 Cf. De sp. et an., c. 42, (placed among works of Augustine; P. L. 40, 811) 
and St. Aug., De Gen. ad litt., 7 cc, 1-3. 

* St. Aug., De quant . an., c. 13, n. 22. 4 Cassiodorus, De Anima, c. 2. 
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An angel is also spiraculum vitae, but an angel is not spiraculum 
vitae corporis, whereas the soul is the principle of the body’s 
life. 

Each human soul is created by God out of nothing. 1 The human 
soul is not an emanation of God, part of the divine substance, 2 nor 
is it propagated in the manner postulated by the traducianists. 
Original sin can be explained without recourse to a traducianist 
theory. 3 The soul is united with the body after the manner of the 
union of form with matter (ad modum forrnae cum materia),* but 
this must be interpreted in an Augustinian sense, since the rational 
soul is joined to its body ut motor mobili et ut perfectio formalis suo 
perfectibili .* The soul has the three powers of the vis vegetativa, 
the vis sensitiva and the vis intellectiva, and though these powers 
are not to be called parts of the soul, in the strict sense of the word 
‘part’, 8 they are yet distinct from one another and from the 
essence of the soul. Alexander, therefore, explains Augustine’s 
assertion of the identity of the soul and its powers by saying that 
this identity is to be referred to the substance, not to the essence 
of the soul. 7 The soul cannot subsist without its powers nor are 
the powers intelligible apart from the soul, but just as esse and 
operari are not identical, so are essentia and potentia not 
identical. 

The active and passive intellects are duae differentiae of the 
rational soul, the former referring to the spiritual form of the soul, 
the latter to its spiritual matter, and the active intellect is not 
separate from the soul but belongs to it. 8 But together with the 
Aristotelian classification of the rational powers of the soul 
Alexander gives also the classifications of St. Augustine and St. 
John Damascene and attempts to reconcile them. For example, 
‘intellect’ in the Aristotelian philosophy refers to our power of 
acquiring knowledge of intelligible forms by means of abstraction, 9 
and it corresponds, therefore, to the Augustinian ratio, not to the 
Augustinian intellectus or intelligentia, which has to do with 
spiritual objects. Intellect in the Aristotelian sense has to do 
with embodied forms and abstracts them from the phantasmata, 
but intellect in the Augustinian sense has to do with non-embodied, 
spiritual forms, and when there is question of knowing those forms 
which are superior to the human soul, the intellect is powerless 
unless it is illuminated by God. 10 Alexander provides no clear 

1 2, nos. 329 and 322. * 2, no. 322. • 2, no. 327. 4 2, no. 347. 

8 2, no. 345. *2, no. 351. T 2, no. 349, • 2. no. 372. 

• 2, no. 368. ld 2, no. 372. 
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explanation of what this illumination precisely is, but he at least 
makes it clear that he accepts the Aristotelian doctrine of abstrac¬ 
tion in regard to the corporeal world, though in regard to the 
spiritual world the doctrine of Aristotle has to be supplemented by 
that of Augustine. One may also remark that Alexander was quite 
right in seeing in the Peripatetic classification a psychological 
analysis and in the Augustinian classification a division according 
to the objects of knowledge. 

Alexander gives three definitions of free will, that of St. Anselm 
(potestas servandi rectitudinem propter se), that of St. Augustine 
(,facultas rationis et voluntatis , qua bonum eligitur gratia assistente 
et malum eadem desistente) and that of St. Bernard ( consensus ob 
voluntatis inamissibilem libertatem et rationis indeclinabile indicium) 
and attempts to reconcile them. 1 Liberum arbitrium is common to 
God and the soul, but it is predicated neither universally nor 
equivocally, but analogically, primarily of God, secondarily of the 
creature. 2 In man it is one faculty or function of reason and will 
in union, and it is in this sense only that it may be termed distinct 
from reason and will: it is not in reality a separate power of the 
soul. Moreover, inasmuch as it is bound up with the possession of 
reason and will, it is inseparable from the soul, that is, as far as 
natural liberty is concerned. Following St. Bernard, Alexander 
distinguishes libertas arbitrii and libertas consilii et complaciti and 
declares that, while the latter may be lost, the former cannot. 

10. Alexander of Hales is of interest, since his main work is a 
sustained effort of systematic thought, being a Scholastic presenta¬ 
tion of the Christian theology and philosophy. In regard to form 
it belongs to the mediaeval period of the Summas, sharing in the 
merits and defects of that type of compilation, in their succinctness 
and orderly arrangement as in their aridity and absence of 
developments which, from our point of view, might be desirable. 
As regards content, on the one hand Alexander's Summa stands in 
close connection with the past, as the author is determined to be 
faithful to tradition and very frequently quotes Augustine or 
Anselm, Bernard or John Damascene, instead of developing his 
own arguments. This does not mean that he appeals simply to 
authority, in the sense of merely citing famous names, since he 
often quotes the arguments of his predecessors; but it does mean 
that the developed arguments which would have been desirable 
even at the time he wrote, are absent. However, his work is, of 

1 Cf. 2, nos. 393-6. 1 2, no. 402. 
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course, a Summa, and a Summa is admittedly a summary. On the 
other hand the work shows a knowledge of Aristotle, though he 
is not often explicitly mentioned, and it makes some use of the 
Peripatetic doctrine. There is always present, however, the desire 
to harmonise the elements taken from Aristotle with the teaching 
of Augustine and Anselm, and the general tendency is towards a 
contrast between the God-enlightened Christian thinkers on the 
one hand and the Philosophers on the other hand. It is not that 
Alexander gives the impression of being a polemical writer nor 
that he confuses philosophy and theology, 1 but he is chiefly 
concerned with the knowledge of God and of Christ. To say that, 
is simply to say that he was faithful to the tradition of the 
Augustinian School. 

1 Cf. 1, no. 2. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

ST. BONAVENTURE—I 

Life and works — Spirit—Theology and philosophy—Attitude to 
Aristotelianism. 

I. St. Bonaventure, Giovanni Fidanza, was bom at Bagnorea 
in Tuscany in the year 1221. Healed of a sickness while a child, 
through his mother’s invocation of St. Francis of Assisi, he entered 
the Franciscan Order at a date which cannot be exactly deter¬ 
mined. It may have been shortly before or after 1240, but in any 
case Bonaventure must have become a Franciscan in time to study 
under Alexander of Hales at Paris before the latter’s death in 
1245. The teaching of Alexander evidently made a great impres¬ 
sion on his pupil, for in his Praelocutio prooemio in secundum 
librum Sententiarum praemissa Bonaventure declares that just as 
in the first book of the Sentences he has adhered to the common 
opinions of the masters, and especially to those of ‘our master and 
father of happy memory Brother Alexander', so in the following 
books he will not stray from their footsteps. 1 In other words 
Bonaventure imbibed the Franciscan, i.e. the Augustinian, tradi¬ 
tion, and he was determined to keep to it. It might perhaps be 
thought that this determination indicated simply a pious conserva¬ 
tism and that Bonaventure was ignorant of or at least ignored and 
adopted no definite and positive attitude towards the new philoso¬ 
phical tendencies at Paris; but the Commentary on the Sentences 
dates from 1250-1 (he started lecturing in 1248, on St. Luke’s 
Gospel) and at that date Bonaventure cannot have made his 
studies at Paris and yet have been ignorant of the Aristotelian 
philosophy. Moreover, we shall see later that he adopted a very 
definite attitude towards that philosophy, an attitude which was 
not simply the fruit of ignorance but proceeded from reflection and 
reasoned conviction. 

St. Bonaventure was involved in the same difficulties between 
regulars and seculars in which St. Thomas Aquinas was involved, 
and in 1255 he was excluded from the university, that is, he was 
refused recognition as a doctor and professor of the university 

1 Alexander appears again as 'our father and master' in 2 Sent., 23, 2, 3; II, 
P- 547' 
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staff. He may have been readmitted in 1256, but in any case he 
was accepted, along with Aquinas, in October 1257, as a result of 
Papal intervention. He was then a professor of theology at the 
university, as far as acceptance was concerned, and would doubt¬ 
less have proceeded to exercise that office had he not been elected 
Minister General of his Order on February 2nd, 1257. The fulfil¬ 
ment of the normal functions of his office would by itself 
have prevented his living the settled life of a university professor, 
but in addition there were differences of opinion at the time within 
the Order itself in regard to its spirit, practice and function, and 
Bonaventure was faced with the difficult task of maintaining or 
restoring peace. However, in 1259 he wrote the Itinerarium mentis 
in Deum, in 1261 his two lives of St. Francis, in 1267 or 1268 the 
Collationes de decern praeceptis (Lenten sermons), the De decern 
donis Spirilus sancti (about 1270), the Collationes in Hexaemeron 
in 1273. The Breviloquium was written before 1257. The Com¬ 
mentaries on the Scriptures, short mystical treatises, sermons, and 
letters on points connected with the Franciscan Order make up his 
other writings at various periods of his life. 

Although in 1265 Bonaventure had succeeded in inducing the 
Pope to rescind his appointment to the Archbishopric of York, he 
was appointed Bishop of Albano and Cardinal in 1273. In 1274 
he was present at the Council of Lyons, where he preached on the 
reunion of the Eastern Church with Rome, but on the conclusion 
of the Council he died (July 15th, 1274) and was buried at Lyons in 
the presence of Pope Gregory X. 

2. St. Bonaventure was not only himself a man of learning, but 
he also encouraged the development of studies within the Francis¬ 
can Order, and this may appear strange in the case of a Franciscan 
saint, when it can hardly be said that the founder had envisaged 
his friars devoting themselves to erudition. But it is, of course, 
perfectly clear to us, as it was to Bonaventure, that an order 
consisting largely of priests, with a vocation which involved 
preaching, could not possibly fulfil its vocation unless its members, 
at least those who were destined for the priesthood, studied the 
Scriptures and theology. But it was impossible to study Scholastic 
theology without acquiring a knowledge of philosophy, so that 
philosophical and theological studies were both necessary. And 
once this general principle was admitted, as admitted it must be, 
it was hardly practicable to set a limit to the degree of study. If 
the students were to be trained in philosophy and theology, they 
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had to have professors and the professors had not only to be 
competent themselves but to educate their successors. Moreover, 
if apostolic work might involve contact with learned men, perhaps 
also with heretics, one could not set on a priori grounds a limit to 
the study which might be advisable. 

One might indeed multiply such practical considerations, which 
justified the development of studies within the Franciscan Order; 
but, as far as Bonaventure is concerned, there is an equally 
important consideration to be mentioned. St. Bonaventure was 
perfectly faithful to the spirit of St. Francis in regarding union 
with God as the most important aim in life; but he saw very well 
that this would scarcely be attained without knowledge of God 
and the things of God, or at least that such knowledge, so far from 
being a hindrance to union with God, should predispose the soul 
to closer union. After all, it was the study of the Scriptures and of 
theology which he recommended and himself pursued, not the 
study of questions which had no connection with God, and this 
was one of the reasons why he disliked and mistrusted the meta¬ 
physical philosophy of Aristotle, which had no place for personal 
communion with the Godhead and no place for Christ. There is, 
as M. Gilson has pointed out, a certain parallel between the life of 
St. Francis and the teaching of St. Bonaventure. For just as the 
former's personal life culminated in mystical communion with 
God, so the latter's teaching culminated in his mystical doctrine, 
and just as Francis had approached God through Christ and had 
seen, concretely , all things in the light of the divine Word, so 
Bonaventure insisted that the Christian philosopher must see the 
world in its relation to the creative Word. Christ, as he expressly 
says, is the medium or Centre of all sciences, and so he could not 
accept the Aristotelian metaphysic, which, so far from knowing 
anything of Christ, had rejected even the exemplarism of Plato. 

In the end the Franciscan Order accepted Duns Scotus as its 
doctor par excellence ; but though it was doubtless right in so doing 
and though Scotus was undoubtedly a man of genius, a thinker of 
great speculative and analytic ability, one may perhaps say that 
it was St. Bonaventure who stood nearer in thought, as in time, to 
the spirit of the Seraphic Father. Indeed, it is not without reason 
that he was accorded the title of the Seraphic Doctor. 

3. St. Bonaventure's view of the purpose and value of study, 
determined as much by his own inclinations and spiritual tenden¬ 
cies as by his intellectual training under Alexander of Hales and 
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his membership of the Franciscan Order, naturally placed him in 
the Augustinian tradition. St. Augustine's thought centred round 
God and the soul's relation to God, and, since the man who is 
related to God is the concrete and actual man of history, who has 
fallen from grace and who has been redeemed by grace, Augustine 
dealt with man in the concrete and not with the ‘natural man', 
not, that is, with man considered apart from his supernatural 
vocation and in abstraction from the operation of supernatural 
grace. This meant that St. Augustine could make no very rigid 
distinction between philosophy and theology, even though he 
distinguished between the natural light of reason and supernatural 
faith. There is, of course, adequate justification for treating in 
philosophy of man in ‘the state of nature', since the order of grace 
is super-natural and one can distinguish between the order of grace 
and the order of nature; but the point I want to make is simply 
this, that if one is principally interested in the soul's advance to 
God, as Augustine and Bonaventure were, then one's thought will 
centre round man in the concrete, and man in the concrete is man 
with a supernatural vocation. Man considered in the ‘state of 
nature', is a legitimate abstraction; but this legitimate abstraction 
will not appeal to one whose thought centres round the actual 
historical order. It is largely a question of approach and method. 
Neither Augustine nor Bonaventure would deny the distinction 
between the natural and the supernatural, but since they were 
both primarily interested in the actual historical man, who, be it 
repeated, is man with a supernatural vocation, they naturally 
tended to mingle theological and philosophical themes in one 
Christian wisdom rather than to make a rigid, methodological 
distinction between philosophy and theology. 

It may be objected that in this case St. Bonaventure is simply a 
theologian and not a philosopher at all; but one can give a similar 
answer in the case of Bonaventure as in that of Augustine. If one 
were to define a philosopher as one who pursues the study of Being 
or the ultimate causes, or whatever other object one is pleased to 
assign to the philosopher, without any reference to revelation and 
prescinding completely from dogmatic theology, the Christian dis¬ 
pensation and the supernatural order, then of course neither 
Augustine nor Bonaventure could be termed a philosopher; but if 
one is willing to admit into the ranks of the philosophers all those 
who pursue what are generally recognised as philosophical themes, 
then both men must be reckoned philosophers. Bonaventure may 
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sometimes treat, for instance, of the stages of the soul's ascent 
from knowledge of God through creatures to immediate and 
interior experience of God and he may speak of the stages without 
any clear demarcation of what is proper to theology and what is 
proper to philosophy; but that does not alter the fact that in 
treating of knowledge of God through creatures, he develops 
proofs of God’s existence and that these proofs are reasoned argu¬ 
ments and so can be termed philosophical arguments. Again, 
Bonaventure's interest in the material world may be principally 
an interest in that world as the manifestation of God and he may 
delight to see therein vestigia of the Triune God, but that does not 
alter the fact that he holds certain opinions about the nature of 
the world and its constitution which are cosmological, philosophi¬ 
cal, in character. It is true that to isolate Bonaventure’s philoso¬ 
phical doctrines is in a sense to impair the integrity of his system; 
but there are philosophical doctrines in his system and this fact 
entitles him to a place in the history of philosophy. Moreover, as 
I shall mention shortly, he adopted a very definite attitude 
towards philosophy in general and the Aristotelian system in 
particular, and on this count alone he merits a place in the history 
of philosophy. One could hardly exclude Kierkegaard from the 
history of philosophy, although his attitude towards philosophy, 
in his understanding of the term, was hostile, for he philosophised 
about philosophy: still less can one exclude Bonaventure whose 
attitude was less hostile than that of Kierkegaard and who repre¬ 
sents a particular standpoint in regard to philosophy, the stand¬ 
point of those who maintain not only that there is such a thing as 
Christian philosophy, but also that every independent philosophy 
is bound to be deficient and even partly erroneous as philosophy. 
Whether this standpoint is right or wrong, justified or unjustified, 
it deserves consideration in a history of philosophy. 

Bonaventure was, then, of the Augustinian tradition; but it 
must be remembered that a great deal of water had flowed under 
the bridge since the time of Augustine. Since that time Scholas¬ 
ticism had developed, thought had been systematised, the Aris¬ 
totelian metaphysic had been fully made known to the western 
Christian world. Bonaventure commented on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard and he was acquainted with the thought of 
Aristotle: we would only expect, then, to find in his writings not 
only far more elements of Scholasticism and of the Scholastic 
method than in Augustine but also an adoption of not a few 
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Aristotelian ideas, for Bonaventure by no means rejected Aristotle 
lock, stock and barrel: on the contrary he respected him as a 
natural philosopher, even if he had no high opinion of his meta¬ 
physics, of his theology at least. Thus from the point of view of 
the thirteenth century the Bonaventurian system was a modern 
Augustinianism, an Augustinianism developed through the cen¬ 
turies and re-thought in relation to Aristotelianism. 

4. What then was Bonaventure’s view of the general relation of 
philosophy to theology and what was his view of Aristotelianism? 
The two questions can be taken together, since the answer to the 
first determines the answer to the second. 

As has already been remarked, Augustine distinguished faith 
and reason, and Bonaventure naturally followed him, quoting 
Augustine’s words to the effect that what we believe we owe to 
authority, what we understand to reason. 1 It follows from this, 
one might think, that philosophy and theology are two separate 
sciences and that an independent philosophy of a satisfactory 
character is, at least theoretically, possible. Indeed Bonaventure 
actually makes an explicit and clear distinction between dogmatic 
theology and philosophy. For example, in the Breviloquium 2 he 
says that theology begins with God, the supreme Cause, with whom 
philosophy ends. In other words, theology takes its data from 
revelation and proceeds from God Himself to His effects, whereas 
philosophy starts with the visible effects and argues to God as 
cause. Again, in the De Reductione Artium ad Theologiam 3 he 
divides ‘natural philosophy’ into physics, mathematics and meta¬ 
physics, while in the In Hexaemeron 4 he divides philosophy into 
physics, logic and ethics. 

In view of the above, how can it be maintained that St. Bona¬ 
venture did not admit of any rigid distinction between philosophy 
and theology? The answer is that he admitted a methodological 
distinction between the sciences and also a distinction of subject- 
matter, but insisted that no satisfactory metaphysic or philoso¬ 
phical system can be worked out unless the philosopher is guided 
by the light of faith and philosophises in the light of faith. For 
instance, he was well aware that a philosopher can arrive at the 
existence of God without the aid of revelation. Even if he had not 
been convinced of this by his own reason and by the testimony of 
the Scriptures, the philosophy of Aristotle would have been 

1 Aug., De utilitate credendi, ii, 25; Bonav., Breviloq., 1, 1,4. 

* 1, 1. 1 4. 4 4, 2. 
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sufficient to persuade him of the fact. But he was not content to 
say that the knowledge of God so attained is incomplete and 
stands in need of the completion provided by revelation: he went 
further and stated that such purely rational knowledge is, and 
must be, in important points erroneous. This point he proved 
empirically. For example, ‘the most noble Plotinus of the sect of 
Plato and Tully of the academic sect', in spite of the fact that their 
views on God and the soul were preferable to those of Aristotle, fell 
into error since they were unaware of the supernatural end of man, 
of the true resurrection of the body and of eternal felicity. 1 They 
could not know these things without the light of faith, and they 
fell into error precisely because they had not got the light of faith. 
Similarly, a mere metaphysician may come to the knowledge of the 
supreme Cause, but if he is a mere metaphysician he will stop 
there, and if he stops there he is in error, since he thinks of God 
otherwise than He is, not knowing that God is both one and three. 
'Philosophical science is the way to other sciences; but he who 
wishes to stop there, falls into darkness.' 2 In other words, 
Bonaventure is not denying the power of the philosopher to attain 
truth, but he maintains that the man who is satisfied with philo¬ 
sophy, who is a mere philosopher, necessarily falls into error. It is 
one thing if a man comes by reason to know that there exists one 
God and then goes on to recognise, in the light of faith, that this 
unity is a unity of Nature in Trinity of Persons, and quite another 
thing if a man stops short at the unity of God. In the latter case 
the man affirms the unity of Nature to the exclusion of the Trinity 
of Persons, and to do this is to fall into error. If it is objected that 
it is not necessary to exclude the Trinity, since a philosopher may 
prescind from revelation altogether, so that his philosophical know¬ 
ledge, though incomplete, remains valid and true, Bonaventure 
would doubtless answer that if the man is simply a philosopher and 
rests in philosophy, he will be convinced that God is one in Nature 
and not three in Persons. In order to make due allowance for the 
completion, he must already possess the light of faith. The light 
of faith does not supply the rationed arguments for God's existence 
(there is such a thing as philosophy), but it ensures that the 
philosophy remains 'open' and that it does not close in on itself 
in such a way that error results. 

Bonaventure’s view of Aristotelianism follows easily enough 
from these premisses. That Aristotle was eminent as a natural 

1 In Hexaem 7, 3 Q. * De Demis, 3, 12. 
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philosopher, that is, in regard to sensible objects, Bonaventure 
admits: what he will not admit is that Aristotle was a true meta¬ 
physician, that is, that the metaphysics of Aristotle are satis¬ 
factory. Some people, seeing that Aristotle was so eminent ift 
other sciences, have imagined that he must also have attained 
truth in metaphysics; but this does not follow, since the light of 
faith is necessary in order to form a satisfactory metaphysical 
system. Moreover, Aristotle was so competent in other sciences 
precisely because his mind and interests were of such a kind that 
he was not inclined to form a philosophy which should point 
beyond itself. Thus he refused to find the principle of the world 
outside the world: he rejected the ideas of Plato 1 and made the 
world eternal.* From his denial of the Platonic theory of ideas 
there followed not only the denial of creationism, but also the 
denial of God’s knowledge of particulars, and of divine foreknow¬ 
ledge and providence. 3 Again, the doctrine of the unicity of the 
intellect is at least attributed to Aristotle by Averroes, and from 
this there follows the denial of individual beatitude or punishment 
after death. 4 In short, though all pagan philosophers have fallen 
into error, Aristotle was more involved in error than Plato or 
Plotinus. 

Possibly one may obtain a clearer view of Bonaventure’s notion 
of the relation of philosophy to theology if one bears in mind the 
attitude of the Catholic philosopher in practice. The latter works 
out arguments for the existence of God, for example, but he does 
not make himself an atheist for the time being nor does he deny 
his faith in the dogma of the Trinity: he philosophises in the light 
of what he already believes and he will not conclude to a unity in 
God of such a kind that it will exclude the Trinity of Persons. On 
the other hand his arguments for God’s existence are rational 
arguments: in them he makes no reference to dogma, and the value 
of the proofs as such rests on their philosophical merits or demerits. 
The philosopher pursues his arguments, psychologically speaking, 
in the light of the faith which he already possesses and which he 
does not discard during his philosophical studies, and his faith 
helps him to ask the right questions and to avoid untrue conclu¬ 
sions, though he does not make any formal use of the faith in his 
philosophic arguments. The Thomist would, of course, say that 
the faith is to the philosopher an extrinsic norm, that the philo¬ 
sopher prescinds from his faith, even though he does not deny it, 
1 In Hexaitrt., 6, 2 . 1 Ibid.. 4. * Ibid., 2-3. * Ibid., 4. 
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and that a pagan could, theoretically at least, reach the same 
conclusions in philosophy. St. Bonaventure, however, would reply 
that, even though the philosopher may make no formal use of 
dogma in this or that metaphysical argument, he certainly 
philosophises in the light of faith and that this is something 
positive: the action of faith is a positive influence on the mind of 
the philosopher and without it he will inevitably fall into error. 
One cannot exactly say that St. Bonaventure believed only in a 
total Christian wisdom comprising indifferently philosophical and 
theological truths, since he admitted a classification of the sciences 
in which philosophy figures; but, this latter point once admitted, 
one can say that his ideal was the ideal of a Christian wisdom in 
which the light of the Word is shed not only on theological but 
also on philosophical truths, and without which those truths would 
not be attained. 

I have argued that since St. Bonaventure certainly treated of 
philosophical questions, he has a claim to be included in a history 
of philosophy, and I do not see how this contention can be 
seriously disputed; but it remains true that he was a theologian, 
that he wrote as a theologian and that he did not really consider 
philosophical questions and problems for their own sake. St. 
Thomas Aquinas was also primarily a theologian, and he wrote 
primarily as a theologian; but he did consider philosophical prob¬ 
lems at length and even composed some philosophical works, which 
St. Bonaventure did not do. The Commentary on the Sentences 
was not what we would to-day call a philosophical work. It seems, 
therefore, to constitute something of an exaggeration when 
M. Gilson maintains, in his magnificent study of St. Bonaventure's 
philosophical thought, that there is a Bonaventurian philosophical 
system, the spirit and content of which can be sharply defined. We 
have seen that St. Bonaventure recognised philosophy as a definite 
science, separate from theology; but as far as he himself is con¬ 
cerned, he might be called a philosopher per accidens. In a sense 
the same is true, of course, of any mediaeval thinker who was 
primarily a theologian, even of St. Thomas; but it is most relevant 
in the case of a thinker who was chiefly concerned with the soul's 
approach to God. Moreover, M. Gilson probably tends to exag¬ 
gerate St. Bonaventure's hostility to pagan philosophy and to 
Aristotle in particular. I have indeed admitted that St. Bona¬ 
venture attacked the Aristotelian metaphysic (this is a fact which 
cannot be denied) and that he considered that any philosopher 
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who is merely a philosopher will inevitably fall into error; but it is 
desirable in this connection to call to mind the fact that St. Thomas 
himself insisted on the moral necessity of revelation. On that point 
St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas were in agreement. They both 
rejected pagan philosophy where it was incompatible with Chris¬ 
tianity, though they differed as to what precise points were to be 
rejected and how far one could go in following Aristotle. 

However, though I think that M. Gilson's genius for capturing 
the peculiar spirit of the individual thinker and for setting it in 
clear relief leads him to exaggerate the systematic aspect of St. 
Bonaventure's philosophy and to find a greater opposition between 
the views of Bonaventure and Thomas in regard to the pagan 
philosophers than probably exists in actual fact, I cannot subscribe 
to the judgement of M. Fernand Van Steenberghen 1 that the 
philosophy of St. Bonaventure is an eclectic and neo-platonising 
Aristotelianism, put at the service of an Augustinian theology. 
That Bonaventure made considerable use of Aristotelianism is 
perfectly true; but the inspiration of his philosophy is, in my 
opinion, what for want of a better word we call ‘Augustinian . As 
I remarked in regard to William of Auvergne, it depends to a large 
extent on one's point of view whether one calls those Augustinian 
theologians who adopted selected Aristotelian doctrines in philo¬ 
sophy incomplete Aristotelians or modified Augustinians; but in 
the case of a man whose whole interest centred round the soul s 
ascent to God, who laid such stress on the illuminative action of 
God and who, as M. Van Steenberghen himself states when 
criticising M. Gilson, never worked out a philosophy for its own 
sake, it seems to me that ‘Augustinian' is the only fit word for 
describing his thought, if for no better reason than the principle 
that maior pars trahit minorem and that the spirit must take 
precedence of the letter. 

1 Aristote en Occident, p. 147. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

ST. BONAVENTURE—II: GOD’S EXISTENCE 

Spirit of Bonaventure s proofs of God 1 s existence—Proofs from 
sensible world —A priori knowledge of God—The Anselmian 
argument—Argument from truth . 

I. We have seen that St. Bonaventure, like St. Augustine, was 
principally interested in the soul’s relation to God. This interest 
had an effect on his treatment of the proofs for God’s existence; 
he was chiefly concerned to exhibit the proofs as stages in the 
soul’s ascent to God or rather to treat them in function of the 
soul’s ascent to God. It must be realised that the God to whom 
the proofs conclude is not, then, simply an abstract principle of 
intelligibility, but is rather the God of the Christian consciousness, 
the God to whom men pray. I do not, of course, mean to suggest 
that there is, ontologically, any discrepancy or any irreconcilable 
tension between the God of the ‘philosophers’ and the God of 
experience; but since Bonaventure is primarily interested in God 
as Object of worship and prayer and as goal of the human soul, he 
tends to make the proofs so many acts of drawing attention to the 
self-manifestation of God, whether in the material world or within 
the soul itself. Indeed, as one would expect, he lays more emphasis 
on proofs from within than on proofs from the material world, 
from without. He certainly does prove God’s existence from the 
external sensible world (St. Augustine had done this) and he shows 
how from the knowledge of finite, imperfect, composite, moving 
and contingent beings man can rise to the apprehension of the 
infinite, perfect, simple, unchanging and necessary Being; but the 
proofs are not systematically elaborated, the reason for this being, 
not any inability on Bona venture's part to develop the proofs 
dialectically, but rather his conviction that the existence of God 
is so evident to the soul through reflection on itself that extra¬ 
mental creation serves mainly to remind us of it. His attitude is 
that of the Psalmist, when he says: Coeli enarrant gloriam Dei, et 
opera manuum eius annuntiat firmamentum. Thus it is quite true 
that the imperfection of finite and contingent things demands and 
proves the existence of absolute perfection, God; but, asks St. 
Bonaventure in a truly Platonic manner, ‘how could the intellect 
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know that this being is defective and incomplete, if it had no 
knowledge of Being without any defect?’ 1 In other words, the 
idea of imperfection presupposes the idea of perfection, so that 
the idea of perfection or the perfect cannot be obtained simply by 
way of negation and abstraction, and consideration of creatures in 
their finiteness and imperfection and dependence serves simply to 
remind the soul or to bring the soul to a clearer awareness of what 
is in some sense already evident to it, already known to it. 

2. St. Bonaventure does not deny for a moment that God’s 
existence can be proved from creatures: on the contrary he affirms 
it. In the Commentary on the Sentences * he declares that God can 
be known through creatures as Cause through effect, and he goes 
on to say that this mode of cognition is natural to man inasmuch 
as for us sensible things are the means by which we arrive at the 
knowledge of ' intelligibilia’ , that is, objects transcending sense. 
The Blessed Trinity cannot be proved in the same way, however, 
by the natural light of reason, since we cannot conclude to the 
Trinity of Persons either by denying certain properties or limita¬ 
tions of creatures or by the positive way of attributing to God 
certain qualities of creatures.* St. Bonaventure thus teaches 
clearly enough the possibility of a natural and 'philosophic’ 
knowledge of God, and his remark on the psychological naturalness 
of this approach to God through sensible objects is Aristotelian in 
character. Again, in the In H exaimer on* he argues that if there 
exists being which is produced, there must be a first Being, since 
there must be a cause: if there is being ab alio, there must be 
Being a se: if there is a composite being, there must be simple 
Being: if there is changeable being, there must be unchanged 
Being, quia mobile reducitur ad immobile. The last statement is 
obviously a reference to the Aristotelian proof of the existence of 
the unmoved mover, though Bonaventure mentions Aristotle only 
to say that he argued on these lines to the eternity of the world 
and that on this point the Philosopher was wrong. 

Similarly in the De Mysterio Trinitatis * Bonaventure gives a 
series of brief arguments to show how clearly creatures proclaim 
the existence of God. For instance, if there is ens ab alio, there 
must exist ens non ab alio, because nothing can bring itself out of 
a state of non-being into a state of being, and finally there must 
be a first Being which is self-existent. Again, if there is ens 

1 Itin., 3, 3. * 1, 3, 2: Utrum. Devs sit cognoscibitis per creaturas. 

* l Sent., 3. 4. * 5. * 9 - * 1. 1 . 10-20. 
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possibile, Being which can exist and can not exist, there must be 
ens necessarium , being which has no possibility of non-existence, 
since this is necessary in order to explain the eduction of possible 
being into a state of existence; and if there is ens in potentia , there 
must be ens in actu, since no potency is reducible to act save 
through the agency of what is itself in act; and ultimately there 
must be actus purus , a Being which is pure Act, without any 
potentiality, God. Again, if there is ens mutabile, there must be 
ens immutabile because, as the Philosopher proves, motion has as 
its principle an unmoved being and exists for the sake of unmoved 
being, which is its final cause. 

It might indeed appear from such passages, where Bonaventure 
employs Aristotelian arguments, that the statements to the effect 
that Bonaventure regarded the witness of creatures to God's 
existence in function of the soul's ascent to God and that he 
regarded the existence of God as a self-evident truth, cannot stand. 
But he makes it quite clear in various places 1 that he regards the 
sensible world as the mirror of God and sense-knowledge or know¬ 
ledge obtained through sense and reflection on sensible objects as, 
formally, the first step in the stages of the soul's spiritual ascent, 
the highest stage of which in this life is the experimental knowledge 
of God by means of the apex mentis or synderesis scintilla (on this 
point he shows himself faithful to the tradition of Augustine and 
the Victorines), while in the very article of the De Mysterio 
Trinitatis where he gives the proofs cited he affirms emphatically 
that God's existence is indubitably a truth naturally implanted in 
the human mind [quod Deum esse sit menti humanae indubitabile, 
tanquam sibi naturaliter insertum). He goes on to declare that, in 
addition to what he has already said on this matter, there is a 
second way of showing that the existence of God is an indubitable 
truth. This second way consists in showing that what every 
creature proclaims is an indubitable truth, and it is at this point 
that he gives his succession of proofs or rather of indications that 
every creature really does proclaim God’s existence. Subsequently 
he adds that there is a third way of showing that God's existence 
cannot be doubted and proceeds to give his version of St. Anselm's 
proof in the Proslogium . There can, then, be no doubt at all that 
Bonaventure affirmed that God's existence is self-evident and 
cannot be doubted: the question is rather what exactly he meant 
by this, and we will consider this in the next section. 

1 For example, in the Itinerarium mentis in Deum, c. r. 
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3. In the first place St. Bonaventure did not suppose that 
everyone has an explicit and clear knowledge of God, still less that 
he has such a knowledge from birth or from the first use of reason. 
He was well aware of the existence of idolaters and of the insipiens, 
the fool who said in his heart that there is no God. The existence 
of idolaters does not, of course, cause much difficulty since idolaters 
and pagans do not so much deny the existence of God as possess a 
wrong idea of God; but what of the insipiens ? The latter sees, for 
example, that the impious are not always punished in this world 
or at least that they sometimes appear to be better off in this 
world than many good people, and he concludes from this that 
there is no divine Providence, no divine Ruler of the world. 1 
Moreover, he explicitly affirms, 2 in answer to the objection that 
it is useless to prove the existence of that which is self-evident, of 
that concerning which no one doubts, that though the existence 
of God is indubitable so far as objective evidence is concerned, it 
can be doubted propter defectum considerationis ex parte nostra 
because ot want of due consideration and reflection on our part. 
Does not this look as if Bonaventure is saying no more than that 
objectively speaking, the existence of God is indubitable (i.e. the 
evidence, when considered, is indubitable and conclusive), but that 
subjectively speaking it may be doubted (i.e. because this or that 
human being does not give sufficient attention to the objective 
evidence); and if this is what he means when he says that God's 
existence is indubitable and self-evident, how does his position 
differ from that of St. Thomas? 

The answer seems to be this. Although St. Bonaventure did not 
postulate an explicit and clear idea of God in every human being, 
still less any immediate vision or experience of God, he certainly 
postulated a dim awareness of God in every human being, an 
implicit knowledge which cannot be fully denied and which can 
become an explicit and clear awareness through interior reflection 
alone, even if it may sometimes need to be supported by reflection 
on the sensible world. The universal knowledge of God is, there¬ 
fore, implicit, not explicit; but it is implicit in the sense that it cam 
at least be rendered explicit through interior reflection alone. St. 
Thomas admitted an implicit knowledge of God, but by this he 
meant that the mind has the power of attaining to the knowledge 
of God's existence through reflection on the things of sense amd by 
arguing from effect to cause, whereas St. Bonaventure meant 
1 De Mysterio Trinitatis, l, 1, conctusio. 1 Ibid., 12. 
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something more by implicit knowledge, that is, virtual knowledge 
of God, a dim awareness which can be rendered explicit without 
recourse to the sensible world. 

Application of this view to Bonaventure's concrete instances 
may make the understanding of it easier. For instance, every 
human being has a natural desire for happiness (appetitus beati- 
tudinis). But happiness consists in the possession of the supreme 
Good, which is God. Therefore every human being desires God. 
But there can be no desire without some knowledge of the object 
(sine aliquali notitia ), Therefore the knowledge that God or the 
supreme Good exists is naturally implanted in the soul. 1 Similarly, 
the rational soul has a natural knowledge of itself, because it is 
present to itself and is knowable by itself. But God is most present 
to the soul and is knowable. Therefore a knowledge of its God is 
implanted in the soul. If it be objected that while the soul is an 
object proportionate to its own power of knowing, God is not, the 
reply can be made that, if that were true, the soul could never 
come to the knowledge of God, which is obviously false. 2 

According to the above line of argument, then, the human will 
is naturally orientated towards the supreme Good, which is God, 
and not only is this orientation of the will inexplicable unless the 
supreme Good, God, really exists, but it also postulates an a priori 
knowledge of God. 3 This knowledge is not necessarily explicit or 
clear, since if it were there could be no atheists, but it is implicit 
and vague. If it is objected that an implicit and vague knowledge 
of this kind is not knowledge at all, it may be answered that an 
unprejudiced man who reflects on the orientation of his will 
towards happiness can come to realise that the direction of his 
will implies the existence of an adequate object and that this 
object, the complete Good, must exist and is what we call God. 
He will realise not only that in seeking happiness he is seeking 
God, but that this search implies an inkling, as it were, of God, 
since there can be no search for what is entirely unknown. There¬ 
fore, by reflecting on itself, on its own dependence and on its own 
desires for wisdom, peace or felicity, the soul can recognise God's 
existence and even God's presence, God's activity within it: it is not 
necessary for it to seek without, it has only to follow Augustine's 

1 De Mysterxo TrinitaHs, 1,1,7. * Ibid., 10. 

* When speaking here of a ‘natural' orientation of the will, I do not mean to 
use the term in a strictly theological sense, but rather in the sense that the will 
of man in the concrete is directed to the attainment of God, prescinding altogether 
from the question whether or not there is a desidtrium naturale videndi Deum . 
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advice and enter within itself, when it will see that it was 
never without some inkling, some dim awareness, a 'virtual' know¬ 
ledge of God. To seek for happiness (and every human being must 
seek for happiness) and to deny God's existence is really to be 
guilty of a contradiction, to deny with the lips what one affirms 
with the will and, in the case of wisdom at least, with the intellect. 
Whether this line of argument is valid or not, I do not propose to 
discuss here. It is obviously open to the objection, cogent or 
otherwise, that if there were no God, then the desire for happiness 
might be frustra or might have some other cause than the existence 
of God. But it is at least clear that St. Bonaventure did not 
postulate an innate idea of God in the crude form under which 
Locke later attacked innate ideas. Again, when St. Bonaventure 
declares that the soul knows God as most present to it, he is not 
affirming ontologism or saying that the soul sees God immediately: 
he means that the soul, recognising its dependence, recognises, if 
it reflects, that it is the image of God: it sees God in His image. 
As it necessarily knows itself, is conscious of itself, it necessarily 
knows God in at least an implicit manner. By contemplating itself 
it can make this implicit awareness explicit, without reference to 
the external world. Whether the absence of reference to the 
external world is more than formal, in the sense that the external 
world is not explicitly mentioned, is perhaps disputable. 

4. We have seen that for St. Bonaventure the very arguments 
from the external world presuppose some awareness of God, for he 
asks how the mind can know that sensible things are defective and 
imperfect if it has no previous awareness of perfection, in com¬ 
parison with which it recognises the imperfections of creatures. 
This point of view must be borne in mind when considering his 
statement of St. Anselm's proof, which he adopted from the 
Proslogium . 

In the Commentary on the Sentences 1 St. Bonaventure resumes 
the Anselmian argument. God is that than which no greater can 
be thought. But that which cannot be thought not to exist is 
greater than that which can be thought not to exist. Therefore, 
since God is that than which no greater can be thought, God 
cannot be thought not to exist. In the De Mysterio Trinitatis 2 he 
quotes and states the argument at somewhat greater length and 
points out 3 that doubt may arise if someone has an erroneous 
notion of God and does not realise that He is that than which no 

1 I, 8, i, 2. * i, i, 2 1 —4* # Ibid., conclusio. 
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greater can be thought. Once the mind realises what the idea of 
God is, then it must also realise not only that the existence of God 
cannot be doubted, but also that His non-existence cannot even 
be thought. As regards Gaunilo’s objection about the best of all 
possible islands St. Bonaventure answers 1 that there is no parity, 
for while there is no contradiction involved in the concept of a 
Being than which no greater can be thought the idea of an island 
than which no better can be thought is a contradiction in terms 
(cppositio in adiecto), since 'island' denotes an imperfect being 
whereas 'than which no better can be thought' denotes a perfect 
being. 

This method of argument may appear to be purely dialectical, 
but, as already mentioned, Bonaventure did not regard the idea 
of the perfect as obtained simply through a negation of the 
imperfection of creatures, but as something presupposed by our 
recognition of the imperfection of creatures, at least in the sense 
that man's desire of the perfect implies a previous awareness. In 
accordance with the Platonic-Augustinian tradition Bonaventure 
presupposed, then, a virtual innate idea of the perfect, which can 
be nothing else but God's imprint on the soul, not in the sense that 
the soul is perfect but in the sense that the soul receives the idea 
of the perfect or forms the idea of the perfect in the light of God, 
through the divine illumination. The idea is not something 
negative, the realisation of which in concrete existence can be 
denied, for the presence of the idea itself necessarily implies God's 
existence. On this point we may note the resemblance at least 
between St. Bonaventure's doctrine and that of Descartes. 2 

5. St. Augustine's favourite argument for the existence of God 
had been that from truth and the existence of eternal truths: St. 
Bonaventure utilised this argument as well. For example, every 
affirmative proposition affirms something as true; but the affirma¬ 
tion of any truth affirms also the cause of all truth. 3 Even if 
someone says that a man is an ass, this statement, whether correct 
or not, affirms the existence of the primal truth, and even if a man 
declares that there is no truth, he affirms this negation as true and 
so implies the existence of the foundation and cause of truth. 4 No 
truth can be seen save through the first truth, and the truth 

1 De Mysterio Trinitatis, 1, 1, 6, 

1 Cf. E. Gilson’s Commentary on the Discours de la Mithode, concerning the idea 
of the perfect. 

• 1 Sent., 8, x, 2, conclusio. 

4 Ibid., 5 and 7. Cf. De Mysterio Trinitatis, 1,1, 26. 
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through which every other truth is seen, is an indubitable truth: 
therefore, since the first Truth is God, God’s existence is in¬ 
dubitable. 1 

But here again St. Bonaventure is not pursuing a merely verbal 
and dialectical argument. In a passage of the In Hexaemeron , 2 
where he points out that the man who says there is no truth 
contradicts himself, since he affirms it as true that there is no 
truth, he remarks that the light of the soul is truth, which so 
enlightens the soul that it cannot deny truth’s existence without 
contradicting itself, and in the Itinerarium mentis in Deum 8 he 
maintains that the mind can apprehend eternal truths and draw 
certain and necessary conclusions only in the divine light. The 
intellect can apprehend no truth with certainty save under the 
guidance of Truth itself. To deny God's existence, then, is not 
simply to be guilty of a dialectical contradiction; it is also to deny 
the existence of the Source of that light which is necessary for the 
mind’s attainment of certitude, the light quae illuminat omnem 
hominem venientem in hunc mundum: it is to deny the Source in 
the name of that which proceeds from the Source. 

1 De Mysterio Trinitatis, i, i, 25. 1 4. I. 9 3 * 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

ST. BONAVENTURE—III 
RELATION OF CREATURES TO GOD 

Exempiarism—The divine knowledge—Impossibility of creation 
from eternity—Errors which follow from denial of exempiarism 
and creation—Likeness of creatures to God , analogy—Is this 
world the best possible world? 

i. WEhaveseen that the lines of proof adopted by St. Bonaventure 
lead, not to the transcendent and self-enclosed unmoved Mover of 
Aristotle (though he does not hesitate to utilise the Philosophers 
thought and to cite him when he considers it apposite), but to the 
God, at once transcendent and immanent, who is the Good which 
draws the will, the Truth which is not only foundation of all 
particular truths but also the Light which through its radiation 
within the soul makes the apprehension of certain truth possible, 
the Original which is mirrored in the human soul and in nature, 
and the Perfect which is responsible for the idea of the perfect 
within the human soul. In this way the arguments for God's 
existence stand in close relation to the spiritual life of the soul, 
revealing to it the God whom it has always sought, if only in a 
semi-conscious fashion, and the God who has always operated 
within it. The further knowledge of God which is given by 
revelation crowns the philosophic knowledge and opens up to the 
soul higher levels of spiritual life and the possibility of a closer 
union with God. Philosophy and theology are thus integrated 
together, the former leading on to the latter, the latter shedding 
light on the deeper meaning of the former. 

A similar integration of philosophy and theology is seen in 
Bonaventure's doctrine of exempiarism, which in his eyes was a 
matter of the greatest importance. In the In Hexaemeron 1 he 
makes exempiarism the central point of metaphysics. The meta¬ 
physician, he says, proceeds from the consideration of created, 
particular substance to the uncreated and universal substance 
(not in the pantheistic sense, of course), and so, in so far as he 
deals in general with the originating Principle of all things, he is 
akin to the natural philosopher who also considers the origins of 

1 i. 13. 
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things, while in so far as he considers God as final end he shares 
his subject-matter to some degree with the moral philosopher, 
who also considers the supreme Good as the last end, giving his 
attention to happiness in the practical or speculative order. But 
in so far as the metaphysician considers God, the supreme Being, 
as exemplary cause of all things, he shares his subject-matter with 
no one else (cum nullo communicat et verus est tnetaphysicus ). The 
metaphysician, however, if he will attain the truth concerning 
exempiarism, cannot stop at the mere fact that God is the 
exemplary Cause of all things, for the medium of creation, the 
express image of the Father and the exemplar of all creatures, is 
the divine Word. Precisely as a philosopher he cannot come to 
a certain knowledge of the Word, it is true; 1 but then if he is 
content to be a mere philosopher, he will fall into error: he must, 
enlightened by faith, proceed beyond mere philosophy and realise 
that the divine Word is the exemplary Cause of all things. The 
purely philosophic doctrine of exempiarism thus prepares the way 
for the theology of the Word and, conversely, the theology of the 
Word sheds light on the truth attained by philosophy, and in this 
sense Christ is the medium not only of theology, but also of 
philosophy. 

An obvious conclusion in regard to Aristotle follows from this 
position. Plato had maintained a doctrine of archetypal ideas or 
essences and, whatever Plato himself may or may not have 
thought, the neo-Platonists at least 'located' these ideas in the 
divine mind, so that St. Augustine was enabled to praise Plato 
and Plotinus on this account; but Aristotle rejected the ideas of 
Plato and attacked his theory with bitterness (in principio Meta - 
physicae et in fine et in mullis aliis locis exsecratur ideas Platonis ).* 
In the Ethics too he attacks the doctrine, though the reasons he 
gives are worthless (nihil valent rationes suae ). 3 Why did he attack 
Plato? Because he was simply a natural philosopher, interested 
in the things of the world for their own sake, and gifted with the 
sermo scientiae but not with the sermo sapientiae. In refusing to 
despise the sensible world and in refusing to restrict certainty to 
knowledge of the transcendent Aristotle was right as against Plato, 
who, in his enthusiasm for the via sapientiae, destroyed the via 
scientiae , and he rightly censured Plato on this point, but he 
himself went to the opposite extreme and destroyed the sermo 
sapientiae . 4 Indeed, by denying the doctrine of exempiarism, 

1 In Hexaim i, 13. * Ibid., 6, 2. # Ibid . 4 Swn., 18. 
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Aristotle necessarily involved himself also in a denial of divine 
creation and divine providence, so that his error was worse than 
that of Plato. Now, exemplarism, on which Plato insisted, is, as 
we have seen, the key to and centre of metaphysics, so that 
Aristotle, by rejecting exemplarism, excluded himself from the rank 
of metaphysicians, in Bonaventure's understanding of the term. 

But we have to go beyond Plato and learn from Augustine, to 
whom was given both the sermo sapientiae and the sermo scientiae , 1 
for Augustine knew that the ideas are contained in the divine 
Word, that the Word is the archetype of creation. The Father 
knows Himself perfectly and this act of knowledge is the image 
and expression of Himself: it is His Word, His similitudo expres- 
siva 2 As proceeding from the Father the Word is divine, the 
divine Son (filius denotes the similitudo hypostatica , the similitudo 
connaturalis) , 3 and as representing the Father, as Imago , as 
similitudo expressa, the Word expresses also, represents, all that 
the Father can effect ( quidquid Pater potest) . 4 If anyone could 
know the Word, he would know all knowable objects (si igitur 
intelligis Verbum, intelligis omnia scibilia ). a In the Son or Word 
the Father expressed all that He could make (i.e. all possible beings 
are ideally or archetypally represented in the Word) and all that 
He would make. 6 The ‘ideas' of all creatures, therefore, possible 
and actual, are contained in the Word, and these ideas extend 
not only to universals (genera and species ), but also to singular or 
individual things. 7 They are infinite in number, as representing 
all possibles, as representing the infinite power of God. 9 But when 
it is said that there is an infinity of ideas in the Word, it is not 
meant that the ideas are really distinct in God, for there is no 
distinction in God save the distinctions of Persons: considered as 
existent in God, they are not distinct from the divine Essence or 
from one another (ideae sunt unum secundum rem ). 9 It follows 
that, not being distinct from one another, they cannot form a real 
hierarchy. 10 However, although the ideas are ontologically one and 
there is no real distinction between them, there is a distinction of 
reason, so that they are plures secundum rationem intelligendi . 11 
The foundation of the distinction cannot be any real distinction 
in the divine Essence, since not only are the ideas ontologically 
identical with the simple divine Essence, but also there is no real 
relation on the part of God to creatures, for He is in no way 

1 Serm ., 4, 19. * Brevxloq., i, 3. * Ibid. 4 In Htxaim.. 3. 4. 

4 Ibid. * Ibid., I, 13. T 1 S«n*., 35, art. unicus, 4. 4 Ibid., 5. 

4 Ibid., 2. « Ibid., 6. 11 Ibid., 3. 
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dependent on creatures, though there is a real relation on the part 
of creatures to God and God and creatures are not the same, so that 
from the point of view of the things signified or connoted the ideas 
are distinct secundum rationem intelligendi. In God the ideas are 
one, but from our point of view they stand midway, as it were, 
between God the knower and the thing known, the distinction 
between them being, not a distinction in what they are (i.e. not a 
real distinction) but a distinction in what they connote, and the 
foundation of the distinction being the real multiplicity of the 
things connoted (i.e. creatures), not any real distinction in 
the divine Essence or in the divine knowledge. 

Plato was working towards this theory of ideas, but as he lacked 
the light of faith, he could not ascend to the true doctrine but 
necessarily stopped short: in order to possess the true doctrine of 
ideas, it is necessary to have knowledge of the Word. Moreover, 
just as creatures were produced through the medium of the Word 
and could not have been produced save through the Word, so they 
cannot be truly known save in the light of their relation to the 
Word. Aristotle may have been, indeed was, an eminent natural 
philosopher, but he could not know truly even the selected objects 
of his studies, since he did not see them in their relation to the 
Word, as reflections of the divine Image. 

2. God, then, in knowing Himself knows also all ways in which 
His divine essence can be mirrored externally. He knows all the 
finite good things which will be realised in time, and this knowledge 
Bonaventure c alls the cognitio approbationis , the knowledge of 
those things to which His beneplacitum voluntatis extends. He 
knows too, not only all the good things which have been, are and 
will be in the course of time, but also all the evil things, and this 
knowledge Bonaventure calls the cognitio visionis. Needless to say 
St. Bonaventure does not mean to imply that evil has its exem¬ 
plary idea in God: evil is rather the privation in the creature of 
that which it ought to have according to its idea in God. God 
knows too all possible things, and this knowledge Bonaventure 
terms cognitio intelligeniiae. Its objects, the possibles, are infinite 
in number, whereas the objects of the two former types of know¬ 
ledge are finite. 1 The three types of knowledge are, however, not 
accidents in God, distinct from one another: considered onto¬ 
logically, as in God, they are one act of knowledge, identical with 
the divine essence. 

1 Cf. i Sent., 39, 1, 2 and 3; De Scientia Christi, 1. 
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God's act of knowledge is infinite and eternal, so that all things 
are present to Him, even future events: there is no succession in 
the divine knowledge, and if we speak of God’s 'foreknowledge' 
we must understand the futurity as concerning the objects them¬ 
selves (in the sense that they succeed one another in time and are 
known by God to succeed one another in time), not as concerning 
the divine knowledge itself. God knows all things by one eternal 
act and there is no temporal succession in that act, no before and 
after; but God knows eternally, through that one act, things as 
succeeding one another in time. Bonaventure therefore makes a 
distinction in regard to the statement that God knows all things 
praesenter, pointing out that this praesentialitas must be under¬ 
stood in reference to God (a parte cognoscentis), not in reference to 
the objects known (a parte cognitorum). If it were understood in 
the latter sense, the implication would be that all things are present 
to one another, which is false, for they are not all present to one 
another, though they are all present to God. 1 Imagine, he says, 2 
an eye fixed and motionless on a wall and observing the successive 
movements of all persons and things down below with a single act 
of vision. The eye is not changed, nor its act of vision, but the 
things under the wall are changed. This illustration, remarks 
Bonaventure, is really in no way like what it illustrates, for the 
divine knowledge cannot be pictured in this way; but it may help 
towards an understanding of what is meant. 

3. If there were no divine ideas, if God had no knowledge of 
Himself and of what He can effect and will effect, there could be 
no creation, since creation demands knowledge on the Creator’s 
part, knowledge and will. It is not a matter for surprise, then, 
that Aristotle, who rejected the ideas, rejected also creation and 
taught the eternity of the world, a world uncreated by God. At 
least he is judged to have held this by all the Greek Doctors, like 
Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory Nazianzen, Damascene and Basil, and 
by all the Arabian commentators, while you will never find 
Aristotle himself saying that the world had a beginning: indeed he 
censures Plato, the only Greek philosopher who seems to have 
declared that time had a beginning. 3 St. Bonaventure need not 
have spoken so cautiously, since Aristotle certainly did not believe 
in a divine creation of the world out of nothing. 

St. Thomas saw no incompatibility, from the philosophical 
standpoint, between the idea of creation on the one hand and of 

1 Cf, 1 Sent., 39, 2, 3, conclusto. * Ibid., 2, conclusio. a In Hexaim., 6, 4. 
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the world's eternity on the other, so that for him the world might 
have had no beginning in time and yet have been created, that is, 
God might have created the world from eternity; but St. Bona¬ 
venture considered that the eternity of the world is impossible and 
that God could not have created it from eternity: if it is created, 
then time necessarily had a beginning. It follows that to deny 
that time had a beginning is to deny that the world was created, 
and to prove that eternal motion or time without a beginning is 
impossible is to prove that the world was created. St. Bonaventure, 
therefore, regarded the Aristotelian idea of the world's eternity as 
necessarily bound up with a denial of creation, and this opinion, 
which Aquinas did not share, sharpened his opposition to Aristotle. 
Both Bonaventure and Aquinas naturally accepted the/act of the 
world having had a beginning in time, since this is taught by 
theology; but they differed on the question of the abstract possi¬ 
bility of creation from eternity, and Bonaventure’s conviction of 
its impossibility naturally made him resolutely hostile to Aristotle, 
since the latter's assertion of it as a fact, and not merely as a 
possibility, necessarily seemed to him an assertion of the indepen¬ 
dence of the world in relation to God, an assertion which he thought 
was primarily due to the Philosopher’s rejection of exemplarism. 

For what reasons did Bonaventure hold eternal motion or time 
without a beginning to be impossible? His arguments are more or 
less those which St. Thomas treats as objections to his own position. 
I give some examples. 

(i) If the world had existed from eternity, it would follow that 
it is possible to add to the infinite. For instance, there would have 
been already an infinite number of solar revolutions, yet every day 
another revolution is added. But it is impossible to add to the 
infinite. Therefore the world cannot have always existed. 1 

St. Thomas answers 2 that if time is supposed eternal, it is 
infinite ex parte ante , but not ex parte post , and there is no cogent 
objection to an addition being made to the infinity at the end at 
which it is finite, that is, terminates in the present. To this St. 
Bonaventure retorts that, if one considers simply the past, then 
one would have to admit an infinite number of lunar revolutions. 
But there are twelve lunar revolutions to one solar revolution. 
Therefore we are faced with two infinite numbers, of which the 
one is twelve times greater than the other, and this is an im¬ 
possibility. 

1 2 1, 1, 1, 2, 


1 Contra Gent., 2, 3$. 
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(i ; ) It is impossible to pass through an infinite series, so that if 
time were eternal, that is, had no beginning, the world would 
never have arrived at the present day. But it is clear that it has. 1 
To this St. Thomas answers* that every passing through or 
transitus requires a beginning term and a final term. But if time 
is of infinite duration, there was no first term and consequently no 
transitus, so that the objection cannot arise. St. Bonaventure 
retorts, however, that there is either a revolution of the sun which 
is infinitely distant, in the past, from to-day's revolution or there 
is not. If there is not, then the distance is finite and the series 
must have had a beginning. If there is, then what of the revolution 
immediately following that which is infinitely distant from 
to-day’s? Is this revolution also infinitely distant from to-day’s 
or not? If not, then the hypothetically infinitely distant revolution 
cannot be infinitely distant either, since the interval between the 
‘first’ and second revolution is finite. If it is, then what of the 
third and fourth revolutions, and so on? Are they also infinitely 
distant from to-day’s revolution? If they are, then to-day’s 
revolution is no less distant from them than from the first. In 
this case there is no succession and they are all synchronous, 
which is absurd. 

(iii) It is impossible for there to be in existence at the same time 
an infinity of concrete objects. But, if the world existed from 
eternity, there would be in existence now an infinity of rational 
souls. Therefore the world cannot have existed from eternity. 3 

To this Aquinas answers 4 that some say that human souls do 
not exist after the death of the body, while others maintain that 
only a (common) intellect remains: others again hold a doctrine of 
reincarnation, while certain writers maintain that an infinite 
number in act is possible in the case of things which are not 
ordered (in his quae ordinem non habent). St. Thomas naturally 
held none of the first three positions himself; as to the fourth 
position his own final attitude seems to be doubtful, so that 
Bonaventure was able to remark rather caustically that the theory 
of reincarnation is an error in philosophy and is contrary to the 
psychology of Aristotle, while the doctrine that a common intellect 
alone survives is an even worse error. As to the possibility of an 
infinite number in act he believed that it was an erroneous notion, 
on the ground that an infinite multitude could not be ordered and 

1 2 Sent., 1, i, 1, 2, 3. 1 Contra Gent., 2, 38: S.T ., la, 46, 2, ad 6. 

* 2 Sent., 1, 1, 1, 2, 5. 4 Contra Gent., 2 1 38. 
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so could not be subject to divine providence, whereas in fact all 
that God has created is subject to His providence. 

Bonaventure was thus convinced that it can be philosophically 
proved, as against Aristotle, that the world had a beginning and 
that the idea of creation from eternity involves a 'manifest contra¬ 
diction', since, if the world was created from nothing, it has being 
after not-being (ess£ post non-esse) 1 and so cannot possibly have 
existed from eternity. St. Thomas answers that those who assert 
creation from eternity do not say that the world was made post 
tiihilutn, but that it was made out of nothing, the opposite of 
which is 'out of something'. The idea of time, that is to say, is in 
no way implicated. In Bonaventure's eyes it is bad enough to say 
that the world is eternal and is uncreated (that is an error which 
can be philosophically disproved), but to say that ifc was created 
eternally out of nothing is to be guilty of a glaring contradiction, 
'so contrary to reason that I should not have believed that any 
philosopher, of however little understanding, could have asserted 
it'.* 

4. If the doctrine of exemplarism is denied, and if God did not 
create the world, it is only natural to conclude that God knows 
only Himself, that He moves only as final Cause, as object of 
desire and love (ut desideratum et amatum) and that He knows no 
particular thing outside Himself. 8 In this case God can exercise 
no providence, not having in Himself the rationes rerum , the ideas 
of things, by which He may know them. 4 The doctrine of St. 
Bonaventure is, of course, that God knows things other than 
Himself, but that He knows them in and through Himself, through 
the exemplary ideas. If he did not hold this, he would have to say 
that the divine knowledge receives a complement or perfection 
from things outside of God, depends in some way on creatures. In 
reality it is God who is completely independent: creatures are 
dependent on Him and cannot confer on His Being any perfection/ 
But if God is wrapped up in Himself, in the sense of having no 
knowledge of creatures and exercising no providence, it follows 
that the changes or movements of the world proceed either from 
chance, which is impossible, or from necessity, as the Arabian 
philosophers held, the heavenly bodies determining the move¬ 
ments of things in this world But if this be so, then all doctrine 
of reward or punishment in this life disappears, and in point of 

1 2 Sent., 1, 1, 1, 2, 6. * Ibid., conciusio. * In Hcxaem., 6, 2. 

* Ibid., 3. 5 Cf. 1 Sent., 39, 1, 1, conciusio. 
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fact you will never find Aristotle speaking of a beatitude after the 
present life. 1 All these erroneous conclusions follow, then, from a 
denial of exemplarism, and it is more than ever clear that exem- 
plarism is the key to a true metaphysic and that without it a 
philosopher will inevitably fall into errors if he discusses meta¬ 
physical themes. 

5. From the doctrine of exemplarism it follows that there is 
some resemblance between creatures and God; but we have to 
distinguish various kinds of resemblance ( similitudo ) in order to 
attain to a correct idea of the relation of creatures to God, in 
order to avoid pantheism on the one hand and an independent 
world on the other hand. In the Commentary on the Sentences 2 
Bonaventure says that similitudo may mean the agreement of two 
things in a third (and this he calls similitudo secundum univoca- 
tionem), or it may mean the likeness of one thing to another 
without any agreement in a third thing being implied, and it is 
in this sense that the creature is said to be a likeness of God. In 
the same conclusio (ad 2) he distinguishes similitudo univocationis 
sive participationis and similitudo imitationis , et expressions , going 
on to remark that the former does not hold good of the relation 
between creatures and God, because there is no common term 
(quia nihil est commune , because there is nothing common to God 
and the creature, that is). What he means is that God and the 
creature do not participate in Being, for example, univocally 
(precisely in the same sense), for if they did, the creature would 
be God and pantheism would result. The creature is, however, an 
imitation of God, of the idea of it in God, and God expresses the 
idea externally in the finite creature. Therefore, when Bonaventure 
rejects similitudo participationis, we must understand participation 
as referring here to participation in something common to both 
God and creatures in a univocal sense, in a tertium commune as 
he puts it. 

It may be objected that if there is nothing common between 
God and creatures, there can be no likeness; but the community 
which St. Bonaventure wishes to exclude is univocal community, 
to which he opposes analogy . The likeness of the creature to God 
or of God to the creature (exemplaris ad exemplatum) is one kind of 
analogy, the other being that of proportionalitas (habitudo duorum 
ad duo), which exists between sets of things belonging to different 
genera, though in the case of the relation between creatures and 

1 In Hexaem., 6, 3. 1 1, 35, art . u»., 1. conclusio. 
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God it is only the creature which is a member of a generic class. 
Thus a teacher is to his school what a pilot is to his ship, since 
both direct. 1 In the latter place Bonaventure distinguishes 
proportion in a wide sense, which includes proportionality, from 
proportion in a strict sense, which exists between members of the 
same class, arithmetical numbers, for example. Proportion in this 
strict sense cannot, of course, exist between God and creatures. 

But though Bonaventure speaks of analogy of proportionality, 
the analogies to which he gives most attention are those of likeness, 
for he loved ever to find expressions, manifestations, images and 
vestigia of God in the world of creatures. Thus in the Commentary 
on the Sentences , 2 after excluding similitudo per convenientiam 
omnimodam in natura , which holds good between the three divine 
Persons, each of whom is identical with the divine Nature, and 
similitudo per participationem alicuius naturae universalis, which 
holds good between man and ass, in virtue of their common 
sharing in the genus animal, he admits proportionality, similitudo 
secundum proportionalitatem (giving here the example of the pilot 
and the charioteer in relation to the objects they direct) and 
similitudo per convenientiam ordinis (sicui exemplatum assimilatur 
exemplari), and proceeds to discuss these latter types of analogy, 
both of which, as already mentioned, hold good between the 
creature and God. 

Every creature, says Bonaventure, is a vestigium of God, and the 
two types of analogy (that of the exemplatum to the exemplar and 
that of proportionality) apply to every creature, the first inasmuch 
as every creature is the effect of God and is conformed to God 
through the divine idea, the second inasmuch as the creature also 
produces an effect, although not in the same way as God produces 
His effect (sicut enim Deus producit suum effectum, sic et agens 
creatum, licet non omnino —for the creature is not the total cause 
of its effect). But though every creature is a vestigium Dei, this 
general conformity of the creature to God is comparatively remote 
(magis de longinquo): there is another type of likeness which is 
closer (de proximo) and more express and which applies only to 
certain creatures. All creatures are ordered to God, but only 
rational creatures are directed immediately (immediate) to God, 
the irrational creatures being directed to God mediately (mediante 
creatura rationali). The rational creature alone can know God, can 

1 Cf. 1 Sent., 3, 1, art . un. t 2, 3 and 1 ibid., 48, i, 1, conclusio . 

1 2 Sent., 16, 1, 1, conclusio . 
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praise God and serve God consciously, and so has a greater 
conformity to God, a greater convenientia ordinis than the irra¬ 
tional creature. Now, the greater the convenientia ordinis , the 
greater and closer and more express is the resemblance or 
similitudo. This closer resemblance is called by Bona venture imago. 
Every creature is, then, a vestigium Dei , but only the rational 
creature is an imago Dei , for it resembles God in the possession of 
spiritual powers through which it can become ever more and more 
conformed to God. 

A similar difference between the rational creature and the irra¬ 
tional creature can be observed if we consider the analogy of 
proportionality. We can say, if we make the due allowances and 
reservations, that as God is to the creature, as Cause, that is, to 
His effect, so is the creature to its effect, and this holds good of all 
creatures in so far as they are active agents: but the effect 
considered is extrinsic to the agent, whereas in the case of rational 
creatures, and of them alone, there is an intrinsic proportion. In 
God there is a unity of Nature in a Trinity of Persons, and in man 
there is a unity of essence with a trinity of powers which are 
ordered to one another, the relation between them resembling in 
some way the relations in God ( quasi consimili modo se habentium, 
sicut se habent personae in divinis). Bona venture does not mean 
that we can prove the doctrine of the Trinity by the natural light 
of reason from a consideration of human nature, for he denies the 
possibility of any strict philosophical proof of the mystery, but 
rather that, guided by the light of faith, we can find an analogy 
to the Trinity in human rational nature. As the divine Nature is 
to the three divine Persons, so [quasi consimili modo) is the human 
nature or essence to its three powers. This is an 'express' resem¬ 
blance of proportion and on this count, too, man is to be called the 
image of God. The word 'express' means that the Blessed Trinity 
has expressed itself, manifested itself to some degree in the 
constitution of human nature, and it is clear that for Bona venture 
the analogy of resemblance (i.e. exemplati ad exemplar) is more 
fundamental than the analogy of proportionality, the latter being 
really treated in function of the former and having no concrete 
value or meaning apart from it. 

In this way Bona venture is enabled to order the hierarchy of 
being according to the closeness or remoteness of the likeness of 
the creature to God. The world of purely sensible things is the 
vestigium or umbra Dei, though here too he finds analogies of the 
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Trinity; it is the liber scriptus forinsecus. When considered by the 
natural philosopher who is nothing else but a natural philosopher 
it is simply natura: such a man cannot read the book of nature, 
which is to him no vestigium Dei but something considered for its 
own sake and without reference to God. 1 The rational creation 
stands above the purely sensible creation and is imago Dei, God's 
image in a special sense. But the phrase 'image of God' is itself 
of wide application, for it covers not only the natural substance of 
men and angels, but also that supernatural likeness which is the 
result of the possession of grace. The soul in grace is the image of 
God in a higher sense than is the purely natural essence of man, 
and the soul in heaven, enjoying the beatific vision, is God's image 
in a yet deeper sense. Thus there are many grades of analogy, of 
likeness to God, and every grade must be seen in the light of the 
Word, who is the consubstantial image of the Father and the 
Exemplar of all creation, reflected in creatures according to various 
degrees of 'expression'. We may note not only the constant 
integration of theology and philosophy, but also the fact that the 
various degrees of likeness stand in close relation to the intellectual 
and spiritual life of man. The ascent to God on the part of the 
individual involves a turning from the umbra or pure vestigium, 
contemplated by the senses, from the liber scriptus forinsecus, to 
the interior reflection of God, the imago Dei , the liber scriptus 
intrinsecus, in obedience to the command of Augustine to go 
within oneself, and so ultimately to the contemplation of God in 
Himself, the exemplatum. The fact that St. Bonaventure does not 
treat theology and philosophy in watertight compartments of their 
own enables him to link up his vision of the universe with the 
ascetical and mystical life and so to deserve the name of a 
specifically Christian thinker. 

6 . Is this world, which reflects so admirably the Divine Creator, 
the best of all possible worlds? We must first of all distinguish 
two questions. Could God make a better world than this world? 
Could God have made this world better than it is? Bonaventure 
answers to the first question that God could have made a better 
world than this one, by creating nobler essences, and that this 
cannot be denied without thereby limiting the divine power. As 
to the second question, it all depends on what you mean by 
'world' and by 'better'. If you refer to the substances which go 
to make up the world, are you asking if God could make these 

1 In Hexaim., 12, 15. 
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substances better in the sense of making them nobler essences or 
substances, that is, of a higher kind, or are you asking if God 
could make these substances accidentally better, that is, while 
remaining within their own class? If the former, then the answer 
is that God could indeed change the substances into nobler ones, 
but it would not be the same world and God would not be making 
this world better. If the latter, then God could make this world 
better. To take an example. If God changed a man into an angel, 
the man would no longer be a man and God would not be making 
the man better; but God could make a man better by increasing 
his intellectual power or his moral qualities. 1 Again, while God 
could make this man or this horse a better man or horse, we must 
make another distinction if it is asked whether or not God could 
make man as such better, in the sense of placing him in better 
conditions. Absolutely speaking He could; but if one takes into 
consideration the purpose for which He has placed man in these 
conditions or allowed him to be in these conditions it may very 
well be that He could not make man better. For instance, if God 
brought it about that all men served Him well, He would be 
making man better, from the abstract viewpoint; but if you 
consider the purpose for which God has permitted man to serve 
Him well or ill, He would not be making man better by practically 
overriding his free will. Finally, if anyone asks why, if God could 
have made or could make the world better, He has not done so or 
does not do so, no answer can be given save this, that He so willed 
and that He Himself knows the reason ( solutio non potest dari nisi 
haec, quia voluit , et rationem ipse novit ) 2 

1 I Sent., 44, 1, 1, conclusia. 9 Ibid., ad 4. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

ST. BONAVENTURE—IV: THE MATERIAL CREATION 

Hylomorphic composition in all creatures — Individuation — 

Light—Plurality of forms —Rationes seminales. 

1. St. Bonaventure accepted from his master, Alexander of 
Hales, the doctrine of the hylomorphic composition of all creatures, 
the doctrine, that is, that all creatures are composed of matter and 
form. By ‘matter’ he naturally meant in this connection the 
principle of potentiality in the widest sense, not ‘matter’ in the 
sense in which matter is opposed to spirit. ‘Matter considered in 
itself is neither spiritual nor corporeal’, and so in itself it is indif¬ 
ferent to the reception either of a spiritual or of a corporeal form; 
but as matter never exists on its own, apart from a definite form, 
and as, once united with a corporeal or a spiritual form, it always 
remains corporeal or spiritual as the case may be, it follows that 
the matter actually present in a corporeal substance is different 
in kind from that in a spiritual substance. 1 ‘Matter’ may be 
regarded in more than one way. If one considers it from the point 
of view of ‘privation’ [perprivationem) , abstracting from all forms, 
whether substantial or accidental, one must admit that it is 
essentially the same in all creatures, ‘for if either kind of matter is 
separated from all forms and all accidents, no difference at all will 
be seen.’ But if matter is looked at ‘analogically’ {secundum 
analogiam), that is, as potentiality, as a foundation for form, one 
must make a distinction. In so far as matter is looked on as 
providing a foundation for form in regard simply to being (in 
ralione entis), it is essentially the same in both spiritual and 
material creatures, since both spiritual and material creatures 
exist and subsist, and one can consider their existence by itself, 
without going on to consider the precise way in which they exist 
or the kind of things they are. This is the way in which the 
metaphysician considers matter, and so in the eyes of the meta¬ 
physician matter is similar in the spiritual and in the material 
creation. If, however, matter is simply looked on in its relation to 
motion in the wide sense, understood, that is, as change, then it 
is not the same in creatures which cannot undergo substantial 

1 2 Sent 3, 1, 1, 2, conclusio ad 3. 
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change or receive corporeal forms and in creatures which can 
undergo substantial change and receive corporeal forms, though 
it can be considered as analogically similar, inasmuch as angels are 
susceptible of, for example, divine influence. It is the natural 
philosopher or physicus who considers matter in this light. 

Without going into the further distinctions made by Bonaventure 
and without attempting a judgement on his doctrine, one can say, 
then, that his teaching on the hylomorphic composition of all 
creatures is this, that matter is the principle of potentiality as such. 
Both spiritual creatures and material creatures are dependent 
beings, not self-existent beings, so that if one considers potentiality 
in abstraction from all form, looking on it as a co-principle of 
being, one can say with the metaphysician that it is essentially the 
same in both. If, however, one considers it as actually existent, as 
standing in relation to a concrete form, spiritual or material, it is 
not the same in both. The natural philosopher considers bodies 
and is concerned with matter, not its abstract essence but as 
existent in a particular type of being, as standing in a concrete 
relation to a certain kind of form, material form; and matter 
considered in this light is not to be found in spiritual beings. One 
might, of course, object that if matter as concretely existing, as 
united with form, is of different kinds and remains different, there 
must be something in the matter itself which makes it of different 
kinds so that its similarity in the spiritual and material created 
orders cannot be more than analogical; but Bonaventure admits 
that matter never actually exists apart from form and only states 
that if it is considered, as it can be considered, in abstraction from 
all form, as mere potentiality, then it can justly be said to be 
essentially the same. If the angels have an element of possibility, 
of potency in them, as they have, they must possess matter, for 
matter, considered in itself, is simply possibility or potency. It is 
only in the Being who is pure Act, without any potency or 
possibility, that there is no matter, 

2. Is matter the principle of individuation? Some thinkers, says 
St. Bonaventure, 1 have held this, relying on the words of Aristotle, 
but it is very difficult to see how that which is common to all can 
be the principal cause of distinction, of individuality. On the 
other hand, to say that form is the principle of individuation and 
to postulate an individual form, following on that of the species, 
is to go to the opposite extreme and forget that every created form 
1 2 Sent,, 3, 1, a, 3, conclusio. 
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is capable of having another like it. It is better to hold that 
individuation arises from the actual union of matter and form, 
which appropriate one another, as it were, through their union. 
Seals are made by different impressions in wax, and without the 
wax there would be no plurality of seals, but without the different 
impressions the wax would not become many. Similarly, matter is 
necessary if there is to be distinction and multiplicity, number, but 
form is also necessary, for distinction and multiplication presup¬ 
pose the constitution of a substance through the elements compos¬ 
ing it. That an individual substance is something definite, of a 
definite kind, it owes to the form; that it is this something, it owes 
principally to matter, by which the form acquires position in place 
and time. Individuation denotes principally something substantial, 
a substance composed of matter and form, but it also denotes 
something which can be considered an accident, namely number. 
Individuality ( discretio individualis) denotes two things: individua¬ 
tion, which arises from the union of the two principles, matter and 
form, and secondly distinction from other things, which is the 
origin of number; but the former, individuation, is the more 
fundamental. 

Personality ( discretio personalis) arises when the form united 
with matter is a rational form, and it thus adds to individuality 
the dignity of rational nature, which holds the highest place among 
created natures and is not in potency to a higher substantial form. 
But there is something more needed to constitute^ personality, 
namely that within the suppositum there should be no other nature 
of a greater eminence and dignity, that within the suppositum 
rational nature should possess actualem eminentiam, (In Christ the 
human nature, though perfect and complete, does not possess 
actualem eminentiam and so is not a person.) ‘We must say, then, 
that just as individuality arises from the existence of a natural 
form in matter, so personality arises from the existence of a noble 
and supereminent nature in the substance/ 1 

As St. Bonaventure attributes matter, that is, a spiritual matter, 
to the angels, he is able to admit a plurality of individual angels 
within the same species without being compelled like St. Thomas 
to postulate as many angelic species as there are angels. The 
Scriptures show us some angels as exercising similar functions and 
this argues similarity of being, while the Tove of charity 1 also 
demands the multiplicity of angels within the same species. 2 

1 2 Sent., 3, 1, 2, 2, conclusio. * Ibid., 3, 1,2, 1. 
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3. In the corporeal creation there is one substantial form which 
all bodies possess, and that is the form of light. 1 Light was created 
on the first day, three days before the production of the sun, and 
it is corporeal in Bonaventure's opinion, although St. Augustine 
interpreted it as meaning the angelic creation. It is not, properly 
speaking, a body but the form of a body, the first substantial 
form, common to all bodies and the principle of their activity, and 
the different kinds of body form a graded hierarchy according as 
they participate more or less in the form of light. Thus the 
'empyrean' stands at one end of the scale, while the earth stands 
at the other, the lower end. In this way the light-theme, so dear 
to the Augustinian School and going back to Plotinus and to 
Plato's comparison of- the Idea of the Good with the sun, finds a 
prominent place in the philosophy of St. Bonaventure. 

4. Obviously if Bonaventure holds that light is a substantial 
form, possessed by all bodies, he must also hold that there can be 
a plurality of substantial forms in one substance. For him there 
was no difficulty in holding this, since he looked on form as that 
which prepares the body for the reception of other and higher 
perfections. While for St. Thomas substantial form was limitative 
and definitive, so that there could not be more than one substantial 
form in a body, for St. Bonaventure form looked forward and 
upward, so to speak, not so much rounding off the body and 
confining it as preparing it for fresh possibilities and perfections. 
In the In Hexaemeron 2 he went so far as to say that it is mad 
(insanum ) to say that the final form is added to prime matter 
without there being something which is a disposition for it or in 
potency to it, without there being any intermediate form, and he 
loved to trace a parallel between the order of grace and that of 
nature. Just as the gift of knowledge disposes for the gift of 
wisdom and is not itself annulled by the gift of wisdom, and as 
the gifts do not annul the theological virtues, so one form pre¬ 
disposes for a higher form and the latter, when received, does not 
expel the former but crowns it. 

5. It is only to be expected that St. Bonaventure, who avowedly 
walked in the path of the Augustinian tradition, would accept the 
doctrine of rationes seminales, especially as this doctrine lays 
emphasis on the work of the Creator and diminishes the inde¬ 
pendence of the natural agent, though it was no more a ‘scientific' 
doctrine in the modern sense of the word with St. Bonaventure 

1 Cf, 2 Sent., 13. 1 4, 10. 
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than it was with St. Augustine: for both men it was required by 
true Scriptural exegesis or rather by a philosophy which took 
account of the data of revelation, with the added reason in the 
case of Bonaventure that it was held by his great predecessor, the 
Christian philosopher par excellence , who was endowed with both 
the sermo sapientiae and the sertno scientiae . T believe that this 
position should be held, not only because reason inclines us to it, 
but also because the authority of Augustine, in his literal 
commentary on Genesis, confirms it/ 1 

Bonaventure thus maintained a certain latitatio formarum of 
things in matter; but he refused to accept the view that the forms 
of things which appear in time were originally in matter in an 
actual state, like a picture covered with a cloth, so that the 
particular agent only uncovers them, like the man who takes away 
the cloth from the picture and lets the painting appear. On this 
view contrary forms, which exclude one another, would have been 
together at the same time in the same subject, which is impossible. 
Nor will he accept the view that God is the only efficient cause in 
the eduction of forms, for this would mean that God creates all 
forms in the way in which He creates the rational human soul and 
that the secondary agent really does nothing at all, whereas it is 
clear that its activity really does contribute something to the 
effect. The second of these two views would reduce or do away 
altogether with the activity of the created agent, while the first 
would reduce it to a minimum, and Bonaventure is unwilling to 
accept either of them. He prefers the view ‘which seems to have 
been that of Aristotle, and which is now commonly held by the 
doctors of philosophy and theology 1 that ‘almost all the natural 
forms, corporeal forms at least, such as the forms of the elements 
and the forms of mixtures, are contained in the potency of matter 
and are reduced to act ( educuntur in actum) through the action of 
a particular agent/ But this may be understood in two ways. It 
may mean that matter has both the potency to receive the form 
and the inclination to co-operate in the production of the form and 
that the form to be produced is in the particular agent as in its 
effective and original principle, so that the eduction of the form 
takes place by the multiplication of the form of the agent, as one 
burning candle may light a multitude of candles, or it may mean 
that matter contains the form to be educed not only as that in 
which and, to a certain extent, by which the form is produced, but 

1 2 Sent., 7, 2, 2, 1, tesp . 
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also as that from which it is produced, though in the sense that it 
is concreated with matter and in matter, not as an actual, but as 
a virtual form. On the first hypothesis the forms are not indeed 
said to be created by the agent, since they do not come out of 
nothing, though all the same a new essence would seem to be 
produced in some way, whereas on the second hypothesis no new 
essence or quiddity is produced, but the form which existed in 
potency, virtually, is reduced to act, is given a new dispositio. The 
second hypothesis, therefore, attributes less to the created agent 
than does the first, since the created agent simply brings it about 
that what formerly existed in one way now exists in another way, 
whereas on the first hypothesis the created agent would produce 
something positively new, even if not by way of creation out of 
nothing. If a gardener tends the rose-tree so that the rose-buds 
can blossom into roses he does something, it is true, but less than 
he would do, were he to produce a rose-tree from some other form 
of tree. Bonaventure, then, anxious to avoid attributing even the 
semblance of creative powers to a created agent, chooses the 
hypothesis which attributes less to the work of the created agent 
and more to the work of the Creator. 

The forms which are educed were, therefore, originally in matter 
in a virtual state. These virtual forms are the rationes seminales. 
A ratio seminalis is an active power, existing in matter, the active 
power being the essence of the form to be educed, standing to the 
latter in the relation of esse incompletum to esse completum or of 
esse in potentia to esse in actu . 1 Matter is thus a seminarium or 
seed-bed in which God created in a virtual state corporeal forms 
which would be successively educed therefrom. This applies not 
only to the forms of inorganic things, but also to the souls of brutes 
and vegetables. Needless to say, Bonaventure is aware that the 
activity of particular agents is necessary for the birth of an animal, 
but he will not admit the traducianist theory, according to which 
the soul of a new animal is produced by ‘multiplication’ of the soul 
of the parent, yet without any diminution on the latter’s part, as 
this theory implies that a created form can produce a similar form 
out of nothing. 1 What happens is that the parent animals act 
upon what they have themselves received, the seminal principle, 
the seminal principle being an active power or potency containing 
the new soul in germ, though the activity of the parents is necessary 
in order that the virtual should become actual. Bonaventure thus 

1 2 Sent., 18, I, 3, retp. * Ibid., l. ly I, I, resp. 
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steers a middle course between attributing too little or nothing to 
the created agent and attributing what seemed to him too much, 
his general principle being that while God produces things out of 
nothing, a created agent can only produce something which already 
existed in potency, by which he means in a virtual state. 1 It is, 
however, useless to look for an exact description and explanation 
of the concrete working of his theory of rationes seminales, since 
it is founded partly on authority and partly on a priori philosophic 
reasoning, not on empirical observation or scientific experiment. 

1 Cf. 2 Sent 7, 2 , 2 . 2, resp. 
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ST. BONAVENTURE—V: THE HUMAN SOUL 

Unity of human soul—Relation of soul to body—Immortality of 
the human soul—Falsity of Averroistic monopsychism — Know¬ 
ledge of sensible objects and of first logical principles—Knowledge 
of spiritual realities — Illumination—The soul's ascent to God — 
Bonaventure as philosopher of the Christian life . 

i. We have seen that, according to St. Bonaventure, the souls of 
animals are produced seminaliter ; but this does not, of course, 
apply to the human soul, which is produced immediately by God, 
created by Him out of nothing. The human soul is the image of 
God, called to union with God, and on this count [propter digni¬ 
tatem) its production was fittingly reserved by God to Himself. 
This reasoning involves theology, but Bonaventure also argues 
that since the human soul is immortal, incorruptible, its production 
can be effected only by that Principle which has life and perpetuity 
of itself. The immortality of the human soul implies a Matter' in 
the soul which is incapable of being an element in substantial 
change; but the activity of created agents is confined to working 
on transmutable matter and the production of a substance with 
unchangeable matter transcends the power of such agents. It 
follows that the traducianist view must be rejected, even if 
Augustine inclined to it on occasion because he thought that 
thereby he could explain the transmission of original sin. 1 

What is it that God creates? It is the entire human soul, not the 
rational faculty alone. There is one soul in man, endowed with 
rational and sensitive faculties, and it is this soul which God 
creates. The body was contained seminaliter in the body of Adam, 
the first man, and it is transmitted by means of the seed, but this 
does not mean that the body has a sensitive soul, educed from the 
potency of matter and distinct from the created and infused 
rational soul. The seed contains, it is true, not only the super¬ 
fluity of the father’s nourishment, but also something of his 
humiditas radicalis , so that there is in the embryo, before the 
infusion of the soul, an active disposition towards the act of 
sensation, a kind of inchoate sensibility; but this disposition is a 

1 2 Sent,, 18, 2 , 3, resp. 
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disposition to accomplishing the act of sensation through the 
power of the soul, once it has been infused: at the complete 
animation of the embryo by the infusion of the soul this inchoate 
sensibility ceases or rather it is subsumed under the activity of the 
soul, which is the principle of sensation as well as of intellection. 
In other words, St. Bonaventure is careful to maintain the 
continuity of life and the reality of parentage while avoiding any 
splitting of the human soul into two. 1 

2. The human soul is the form of the body: St. Bonaventure 
uses the Aristotelian doctrine against those who hold that the 
souls of all men are one substance. The rational soul is the act 
and entelechy of the human body: therefore since human bodies 
are distinct, the rational souls which perfect those bodies will also 
be distinct’: 2 the soul is an existent, living, intelligent form, 
endowed with liberty. 3 It is present wholly in every part of the 
body, according to the judgement of St. Augustine, which Bona¬ 
venture approves as preferable to the theory that the soul is 
primarily present in a determinate part of the body, the heart for 
instance. 'Because it is the form of the whole body, it is present in 
the whole body; because it is simple, it is not present partly here 
and partly there; because it is the sufficient moving principle 
[motor sufficiens) of the body, it has no particular situation, is not 
present at one point or in a determinate part/ 4 

But though Bonaventure accepts the Aristotelian definition of 
the soul as the form of the body, his general tendency is Platonic 
and Augustinian in character, inasmuch as he insists that the 
human soul is a spiritual substance, composed of spiritual form 
and spiritual matter. It is not enough to say that there is in the 
soul composition of ex quo est and quod est, since the soul can act 
and be acted upon, move and be moved, and this argues the 
presence of ‘matter’, the principle of passivity and mutability, 
though this matter transcends extension and corruptibility, being 
spiritual and not corporeal matter. 5 This doctrine may seem to 
contradict the admitted simplicity of the human soul, but 
Bonaventure points out 8 that ‘simplicity’ has various meanings 
and degrees. Thus ‘simplicity’ may refer to absence of quantita¬ 
tive parts, and this the soul enjoys, being simple in comparison 
with corporeal things; or it may refer to absence of constitutive 
parts, and this the soul does not enjoy. The main point, however, 

1 Cf. 2 Sent., 30, 3, i and 31,1,1. * Ibid,, 18, 2, 1, contra 1. 

* Breviloq., 2, 9. 4 1 Sent., 8, 2, art. un., 3, resp . 6 2 Sent., 17, 1, 2, resp. 

8 Ibid., ad 5. 
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is that the soul, though form of the body and moving principle of 
the body, is also much more than this, and can subsist by itself, 
being hoc aliquid , though as a hoc aliquid which is partly passive 
and mutable it must have in it spiritual matter. The doctrine of 
the hylomorphic composition of the human soul is thus calculated 
to ensure its dignity and its power of subsistence apart from 
the body. 

If the soul is composed of form and spiritual matter, it follows 
that it is individuated by its own principles. 1 If this is so, however, 
why is it united with the body, for it is an individual spiritual 
substance in its own right? The answer is that the soul, even 
though a spiritual substance, is so constituted that it not only can 
inform a body but also has a natural inclination to do so. Con¬ 
versely, the body, though also composed of matter and form, 
has an appetitus for being informed by the soul. The union 
of the two is thus for the perfection of each and is not to the 
detriment of either soul or body. 2 The soul does not exist 
simply, or even primarily, to move the body 3 but to enjoy God; 
yet it exercises its powers and potentialities fully only in informing 
the body and it will one day, at the resurrection, be reunited 
with the body. Aristotle was ignorant of this, and it is not 
to be wondered at that he was ignorant of it, for ‘a philosopher 
necessarily falls into some error, unless he is aided by the light 
of faith'. 4 

3. The doctrine of the hylomorphic composition of the human 
soul naturally facilitates the proof of its immortality, since 
Bonaventure does not link the soul so closely to the body as does 
the Aristotelian doctrine; but his favourite proof is the one drawn 
from the consideration of the ultimate purpose of the soul (ex 
consideratione finis ). The soul seeks for perfect happiness (a fact 
which no one doubts, ‘unless his reason is entirely perverted'). But 
no one can be perfectly happy if he is afraid of losing what he 
possesses: on the contrary, it is this very fear which makes him 
miserable. Therefore, as the soul has a natural desire for perfect 
happiness, it must be naturally immortal. This proof presupposes 
the existence of God, of course, and the possibility of attaining 
perfect happiness, as also the existence of a natural desire for 
human happiness; but it was Bonaventure's favourite proof 
because of its spiritual character, because of its connection with 

* Cf., ibid. 17, 1, 2, ad 6. 

* Ibid. 
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the movement of the soul towards God: it is for him the ratio 
principalis , the principle argument. 1 

In a rather similar way he argues 2 from consideration of the 
formal cause, from the nature of the soul as the image of God. 
Because the soul has been made for the attainment of happiness, 
which consists in the possession of the supreme Good, God, it must 
be capable of possessing God (capax Dei) and so must be made in 
His image and likeness. But it would not be made in the likeness 
of God if it were mortal. Therefore it must be immortal. Again 
(arguing ex parte materiae), Bonaventure declares that the form of 
the rational soul is of such dignity that it makes the soul like to 
God, with the result that the matter which is united to this form 
(i.e. the spiritual matter) finds its satisfaction and completion in 
union with this form alone, so that it must be likewise immortal. 

Bonaventure gives other arguments, such as that from the neces¬ 
sity of sanctions in an after life 3 and from the impossibility of 
God's bringing the good to frustration. In the latter proof he 
argues that it would be against divine justice for that which has 
been well done to tend towards evil and frustration. Now, 
according to all moral teaching a man ought to die rather than 
commit injustice. But if the soul were mortal, then its adhesion 
to justice, lauded by all moral philosophers, would come to 
nothing, and this is contrary to divine justice. More Aristotelian 
in character are the arguments drawn from the soul's power of 
reflection on itself and from its intellectual activity, which has no 
intrinsic dependence on the body, to prove its superiority to 
corporeal matter and its incorruptibility. 4 But though these 
Aristotelian proofs are probably more acceptable to us, as pre¬ 
supposing less and as involving no theology, in Bonaventure’s eyes 
it was the proofs borrowed from Augustine or dependent on his 
line of thought which were more telling, especially that from the 
desire of beatitude. The Augustinian proof from the soul's 
apprehension of and assimilation to abiding truth is given by 
Bonaventure, 6 but it does not appear as a potissimus modus of 
proving the soul’s immortality. This qualification is reserved for 
the proofs drawn from the desire for beatitude. 

If it were objected against Bonaventure that this form of proof 
presupposes the desire for union with God, for beatitude in the full 
sense, and that this desire is elicited only under the action of grace 

1 2 Sent., 19, 1, 1, resp. * Ibid. 

* Ibid., 7 ft.; cf. De Anima, Bk, 3. 


1 2 Sent., 18, 2, 1, ad 1. 
* Ibid., 18, 2, 1, ad 6. 


9 Ibid., sed contra 3, 4. 
1 2 Sent., 11. 
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and so belongs to the supernatural order and not to the order of 
nature, which is the object of the philosopher’s study, the Saint 
would doubtless answer that he had not the slightest intention of 
denying the work of grace or its supernatural character, but that, 
on the other hand, the true philosopher considers the world and 
human life as they are and that one of the data is precisely the 
desire for complete happiness. Even though the desire may imply 
the operation of grace, it is a datum of experience and so can be 
taken into account by the philosopher. If the philosophei cannot 
explain it without recourse to theology, that is only another proof 
of Bonaventure’s principle that no philosophy can be satisfactory 
unless it is illumined by the light of faith. In other words, whereas 
the ’Thomist’ systematically eliminates from the data of experience 
all he knows to be supernatural and then, as philosopher, considers 
the resulting ’nature’, the Bonaventurian philosopher starts from 
nature in the sense of the given. It is perfectly true that grace is 
not something ’given’ in the sense of visible or apprehensible with 
certainty by unaided reason, but some of its effects are given in 
experience and these the philosopher will take into account, though 
he cannot explain them without reference to theology. The 
Thomist approach and the Bonaventurian approach are therefore 
different and one cannot force them into the same mould without 
thereby distorting one or the other. 

4. All that has been said on the human soul implies the indivi¬ 
duality of the soul, but Bonaventure was quite aware of the 
Averroistic interpretation of Aristotle and argued explicitly against 
it. Averroes maintained that both the active and passive intellects 
survive death, and, whatever Aristotle himself may have 
taught, his commentator, Averroes, certainly held that these intel¬ 
lects are not individual to each man, are not parts or faculties of 
individual men, but rather unitary substances, cosmic intelligences. 
Such a position, however, is not only heretical and contrary to the 
Christian religion, but also against reason and experience. 1 It is 
against reason since it is clear that the intellectual soul is a perfec¬ 
tion of man as man, and men differ from one another, are individual 
persons, as men and not merely as animals, which would be the 
case if the rational soul were numerically one in all men. It is 
against experience, since it is a matter of experience that different 
men have different thoughts. And it is no good saying that this 
difference of thoughts comes simply from the diversity of species 

1 2 Sent., 18, 2, 1, resp. 
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in the imaginations of different men, that is, that it is only the 
perishable imagination, fed by the senses, which is different in 
different individuals, since men differ in ideas, for example, of the 
virtues, which are not founded on sense-perception and which are 
not abstracted from imaginative species . Nor, from the point of 
view of Bonaventure, is it a good argument to say that the intel¬ 
lectual soul is independent of the body and cannot therefore be 
individuated by it, for the soul is not individuated by the body 
but by the union of its two constitutive principles, spiritual matter 
and spiritual form. 

5. In regard to the content of the soul's knowledge of sensible 
objects, this is dependent on sense-perception, and St. Bonaventure 
agrees with Aristotle that the soul does not of itself have either 
knowledge or species of sensible objects: the human intellect is 
created in a state of ’nudity' and is dependent on the senses and 
imagination. 1 The sensible object acts upon the sense organ and 
produces therein a sensible species, which in turn acts upon the 
faculty of sensation, and then perception takes place. It will be 
noted that St. Bonaventure, in admitting a passive element in 
sensation, departs from the teaching of St. Augustine; but at the 
same time he holds that the faculty of sensation or sensitive power 
of the soul judges the content of sensation, for example, that this 
is white, the passive reception of the species being attributed 
primarily to the organ, the activity of the judgement to the 
faculty. 2 This judgement is not, of course, a reflective judgement, 
it is rather a spontaneous awareness; but it is possible because the 
faculty of sensation is the sensitive faculty of a rational soul, for 
it is the soul which communicates to the body the act of sensation. 3 
The separate sensations, for example, of colour and touch, are 
unified by the ’common sense' and preserved in the imagination, 
which is not the same as ’memory' if the latter is taken as meaning 
recordatio or recalling at will. 4 Finally the active and passive 
intellects, working in co-operation, abstract the species from the 
imagination. The active and passive intellects are not two powers, 
one of which can work without the other, but are two ’differences' 
of the same intellectual faculty of the soul. We can indeed say 
that the active intellect abstracts and the passive intellect receives, 
but Bonaventure qualifies this statement by affirming that the 

1 2 Sent., 3, 2, 2, 1, resp . and ad 4. * Ibid., 8, 1, 3, 2, ad 7. 

* Ibid., 25, 2, art. un., 6, resp. 

* Ibid., 7, 2, 1, 2, resp., where Bonaventure distinguishes memory as habit. 
reientio speciei, from the act of remembering or recordatio. 
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passive intellect has the power of abstracting the species and 
judging it, though only with the help of the active intellect, while 
the active intellect is dependent for its activity of knowing on the 
information of the passive intellect by the species. There is, in 
fact, only one complete act of intellection and the active and 
passive intellects co-operate inseparably in that act. 1 

Clearly, then, apart from various ‘Augustinianisms’, such as the 
refusal to make a real distinction between the faculties of the soul, 
Bonaventure’s view of the way in which we acquire our knowledge 
of sensible objects approximates more or less closely to the 
Aristotelian theory. He admits that the soul, in regard to know¬ 
ledge of such objects, is originally a tabula rasa , 2 and he has no 
place for innate ideas. Moreover, this rejection of innate ideas 
applies also to our knowledge of first principles. Some people have 
said that these principles are innate in the active intellect, though 
acquired as far as the possible intellect is concerned; but such a 
theory agrees neither with the words of Aristotle nor with the 
truth. For if these principles were innate in the active intellect, 
why could it not communicate them to the possible intellect 
without the help of the senses, and why does it not know these 
principles from the very beginning? A modified version of innatism 
is that the principles are innate in their most general form while 
the conclusions or particular applications are acquired, but it 
would be difficult on such a view to show why a child does not 
know the first principles in their general form. Moreover, even 
this modified innatism contradicts both Aristotle and Augustine. 
Bonaventure doubtless considered that a theory which united 
against it both Aristotle and Augustine could not possibly be true. 
It remains then to say that the principles are innate only in the 
sense that the intellect is endowed with a natural light which 
enables it to apprehend the principles in their universality when 
it has acquired knowledge of the relevant species or ideas. For 
example, no one knows what a whole is or a part until he has 
acquired the species or idea in dependence on sense-perception; 
but once he has acquired the idea, the light of the intellect enables 
him to apprehend the principle that the whole is greater than the 
part. 3 On this matter, therefore, St. Bonaventure is at one with 
St. Thomas. 

6 . But though we have no innate knowledge of sensible objects or 
of their essences or of the first principles, logical or mathematical, 

1 2 Sent., 24, 1, 2, 4. 1 Ibid., resp . * Ibid., 39/ 1, 2, resp. 
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it does not follow that our knowledge of purely spiritual 
realities is acquired through sense-perception. ‘God is not known 
by means of a likeness drawn from sense’, 1 but rather by the soul's 
reflection on itself. It has no intuitive vision of God, of the divine 
Essence, in this life, but it is made in the image of God and is 
orientated towards God in desire and will, so that reflection on its 
own nature and on the direction of the will enables the soul to 
form the idea of God without recourse to the external sensible 
world. In this sense the idea of God is ‘innate’, though not in the 
sense that every man has from the beginning a clear, explicit and 
accurate knowledge of God. The direction of the will, its desire 
for complete happiness, is the effect of the divine action itself, and 
reflection on this desire manifests to the soul the existence of the 
Object of the desire, which indeed it already knows in a kind of 
vague awareness, though not necessarily in an explicit idea. ‘The 
knowledge of this truth (God’s existence) is innate in the rational 
mind, inasmuch as the mind is an image of God, by reason of which 
it has a natural appetite and knowledge and memory of Him in 
whose image it has been made and towards whom it naturally 
tends, that it may find its beatitude in Him.* 2 The knowledge of 
God is of various kinds: God has a comprehensive knowledge of 
Himself, the Blessed know Him clearly (elate et perspicue), we 
know Him partly and in a hidden way (ex parte et in aenigmate), 
this last knowledge being contained implicitly in or implied by the 
knowledge which each soul has that it did not always exist and 
must have had a beginning. 8 

The knowledge of the virtues too must be ‘innate’ in the sense 
that it is not derived from sense-perception. An unjust man can 
know what justice is; but obviously he cannot know justice 
through its presence in his soul, since he does not possess it, nor 
can he know it through abstraction from sensible species, since it 
is not an object of sense and has no likeness in the world of sense. 
He cannot know it by its effects, since he would not recognise the 
effects of justice unless he previously knew what justice is, just as 
one cannot recognise the effects of a man’s activity as the effects 
of a man’s activity unless one previously knows what a man is. 4 
There must, therefore, be some a priori or innate knowledge of the 
virtues. In what sense is it innate? There is no innate idea (species 
innata) in the sense of a clear idea or intellectual likeness of the 

1 2 Sent., 39, 1, 2, resp. 1 D$ Myst. Trinit., 1, i, resp. 

* Ibid., 1, 2, ad 14. 4 De Scientia Christi, 4, 23. 
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virtue in the mind from its beginning; but there is present in the 
soul a natural light by which it can recognise truth and rectitude, 
and there is present also an affection or inclination of the will. 
The soul knows, therefore, what rectitude is and what an affection 
or inclination of the will is, and in this way it recognises what 
rectitudo affectionis is. As this is charity, it knows what charity is, 
even though it does not actually possess the virtue of charity. 1 

Thus the knowledge of the virtues is innate in much the same 
sense as knowledge of God is innate, not as an innate explicit 
species or idea, but in the sense that the soul has in itself all the 
material needed to form the explicit idea, without its being 
necessary for it to have recourse to the sensible world. The innate 
idea of Bonaventure is a virtually innate idea. Of course, there is 
one big difference between our knowledge of the virtues and our 
knowledge of God, for while we can never apprehend the essence 
of God in this life, it is possible to apprehend the essence of the 
virtues. However, the ways in which we arrive at the knowledge 
of the virtues and of God arc similar, and we can say that the soul 
possesses an innate knowledge of the principles necessary to its 
conduct. It knows by self-reflection what God is, what fear is and 
what love is, and so it knows what it is to fear and to love God. 2 
If anyone quotes in opposition the Philosopher's dictum nihil est 
in intellectu , quod prius non fuerit in sensu , the answer is that the 
dictum must be understood as having reference only to our know¬ 
ledge of sensible objects or to the acquisition of ideas which are 
capable of being formed by abstraction from sensible species. 3 

7. But though Bonaventure will not admit that the first prin¬ 
ciples relating to the world about us or indeed even the first 
principles of conduct are explicit in the mind from the beginning 
or infused into it from outside apart from any activity on 
the part of the mind itself, it does not follow that he is prepared 
to dispense with the Augustinian doctrine of illumination; on the 
contrary, he regards it as one of the cardinal truths of metaphysics. 

Truth is the adaequatio rei et intellectus , 4 involving the object 
known and the knowing intellect. In order that truth in this 
sense, truth apprehended, may exist, conditions are required on 
the part of both subject and object, immutability on the part of 
the latter and infallibility on the part of the former. 5 But if 
Bonaventure is prepared to echo in this way the words of the 

1 1 Sent., 17, x. art. un., 4, resp. * 2 Sent., 39, 1, 2, resp. * Ibid. 

* 1 Sent., resp., ad 1. 2, 3; ci. Breviloq., 6. 8. * De Scientia Chrtsti, 4. resp. 
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Theaetetus , demanding these two conditions in order that cognitio 
certitudinalis, certain knowledge, may exist, he is necessarily faced 
by problems similar to those with which Plato and Augustine were 
faced, since no created object is strictly immutable and all sensible 
objects are perishable, while the human mind is not of itself 
infallible in regard to any class of object. It must, therefore, 
receive help from outside, and naturally Bonaventure had recourse 
to the Augustinian theory of illumination, which commended itself 
to him, not only because St. Augustine had held it but also because 
it emphasised both the dependence of the human intellect on God 
and the interior activity of God in the human soul. For him it was 
both an epistemological truth and a religious truth, something that 
could be established as a necessary conclusion from a study of the 
nature and requirements of certainty and also something upon 
which one could profitably meditate in the religious sense. Indeed 
for him the intellectual life and the spiritual life cannot properly 
be separated. 

The human mind, then, is subject to change, doubt, error, while 
the phenomena which we experience and know are also changeable. 
On the other hand it is an indubitable fact that the human mind 
does possess certainties and knows that it does so and that we 
apprehend unchanging essences and principles. It is only God, 
however, who is unchanging, and this means that the human mind 
is aided by God and that the object of its certain knowledge is seen 
in some way as rooted in God, as existing in the rationibus aeternis 
or divine ideas. But we do not apprehend these divine ideas 
directly, in themselves, and Bonaventure points out with Augustine 
that to follow the Platonic doctrine is to open the door to scepti¬ 
cism, since if the only certain knowledge attainable is direct 
knowledge of the eternal archetypes or exemplars and if we have 
no direct knowledge of these archetypes, the necessary conclusion 
is that true certainty is unattainable by the human mind. 1 On 
the other hand it is not sufficient to say that the ratio aeterna 
influences the mind in this sense only, that the knowing mind 
attains not the eternal principle itself but only its influence, as a 
habitus mentis , for the latter would be itself created and subject 
to the same conditions as the mind of which it is a disposition. 2 
The rationes aeternae , then, must have a direct regulative action on 
the human mind, though remaining themselves unseen. It is they 
which move the mind and rule the mind in its certain judgements, 
1 De Scientia Christi, 4, resp . * Ibid. 
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enabling it to apprehend the certain and eternal truths in the 
speculative and moral orders and to make certain and true judge¬ 
ments even concerning sensible objects: it is their action (which is 
the divine illumination) which enables the mind to apprehend the 
unchanging and stable essences in the fleeting and changing objects 
of experience. This does not mean that Bonaventure contradicts 
the approval he has given to Aristotle's doctrine about our know¬ 
ledge of the sensible world, but it does mean that he considers it 
insufficient. Without sense-perception we would never indeed 
know sensible objects and it is quite true that the intellect 
abstracts, but the divine illumination, the direct action of the 
ratio aeterna, is necessary in order that the mind should see in the 
object the reflection of the unchanging ratio and be able to make 
an infallible judgement concerning it. Sense-perception is required 
in order that our ideas of sensible objects should arise, but the 
stability and necessity of our judgements concerning them are due 
to the action of the rationes aeternae , since neither are the sensible 
objects of our experience unchanging nor are the minds which 
know them infallible of themselves. The dim (obtenebratae) species 
of our minds, affected by the obscurity of phantasmata , are thus 
illumined in order that the mind should know. Tor if to have real 
knowledge means to know that a thing cannot possibly be other¬ 
wise, it is necessary that He alone should cause us to know, who 
knows the truth and has the truth in Himself/ 1 Thus it is through 
the ratio aeterna that the mind judges all those things which we 
know by the senses. 2 

In the Itinerarium Mentis in Deum 3 St. Bonaventure describes 
how the exterior sensible objects produce a likeness of themselves 
(similitudo) first in the medium and then through the medium on 
the organ of sense, and so on the interior sense. The particular 
sense, or the faculty of sensation acting through the particular 
sense, judges that this object is white or black or whatever it is, 
and the interior sense that it is pleasing, beautiful, or the reverse. 
The intellectual faculty, turning itself towards the species, asks 
why the object represented is beautiful and judges that it is 
beautiful because it possesses certain characteristics. But this 
judgement implies a reference to an idea of beauty which is stable 
and unchanging, not bound to place or time. This is where the 
divine illumination comes in, namely to explain the judgement in 
its unchanging and supertemporal aspect by reference to the 
1 In Htxdtm 12, 5. 1 Itin. Mentis in Deum , 2, 9. ■ 2, 4-6. 
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directing and regulating ratio aeterna , not to supersede or annul 
the work of the senses or the activity of abstraction. All sensible 
objects which are known enter the mind through the three 
psychical operations of apprehensio , oblectatio and diiudicaiio , but 
the latter operation, to be true and certain, must be a judgement 
made in the light of the rationes aeternae . 

Now, as we have seen earlier, the rationes aeternae are onto- 
logically identified and are in fact identical with the Word of God. 
It follows then that it is the Word which illuminates the human 
mind, that Word which enlightens every man who comes into the 
world. ‘Christ is the interior teacher and no truth is known except 
through Him, not by His speaking as we speak, but by His 
enlightening us interiorly. ... He is intimately present to every 
soul and by His most clear ideas He shines upon the dark ideas 
of our minds/ 1 We have no vision of the Word of God and though 
the light is so intimately within us, it is invisible, inaccessibilis : we 
can only reason to its presence from observation of its effects. 2 
Thus Bonaventure's doctrine of illumination and his interpretation 
of Augustine do not involve ontologism. His doctrine completes 
his seemingly Aristotelian affirmation of abstraction and his denial 
of the properly innate character of even the first principles, giving 
to his teaching a peculiar and non-Aristotelian, an Augustinian 
flavour and colour. We abstract, yes, but we could not seize the 
intelligible and stable merely through abstraction, we need also 
the divine illumination: we can attain knowledge of moral prin¬ 
ciples by interior reflection, yes, but we could not apprehend their 
unchanging and necessary character without the regulative and 
guiding action of the divine light. Aristotle failed to see this, he 
failed to see that as we cannot know creatures fully unless we see 
them as exemplata of the divine exemplar , so we cannot form certain 
judgements about them without the light of the divine Word, of 
the Ratio Aeterna. Exemplarism and illumination are closely 
connected, the true metaphysician recognises them both: Aristotle 
recognised neither. 

8 . There are only four faculties of the soul, the vegetative and 
sensitive powers, the intellect and the will; but Bonaventure 
distinguishes various ‘aspects' of the soul and, in particular, of 
the intellect or mind according to the objects to which its attention 
is directed and according to the way in which it is directed. It 
would, then, be a mistake to suppose that he meant that ratio, 

1 In Hexaem „ 12, 5. 'Ibid., 12, 11. 
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intellectus, intelligentia and apex mentis or synderesis scintilla 1 are 
all different faculties of the soul:, they denote rather different 
functions of the rational soul in its upward ascent from sensible 
creatures to God Himself. In the Commentary on the Sentences 2 
he says expressly that the division of the reason into lower and 
higher ( ratio inferior and ratio superior) is not a division into 
different faculties: it is a division into officia and dispositions , 
which is something more than a division into aspects ( aspectus ). 
The lower reason is reason turned towards sense-objects, the higher 
reason is reason turned towards intelligible objects, and the term 
‘lower’ and ‘higher’ thus refer to different functions or officia of the 
same faculty; but there is this further point to be added, that the 
reason as directed to intelligibles is strengthened and invigorated, 
whereas, directed to sensibles, it is in a manner weakened and 
drawn down, so that although there is only one ratio, the distinc¬ 
tion between higher and lower reason corresponds not only to dif¬ 
ferent functions, but also to different dispositions of the one reason. 

The stages of the upward ascent of the mind scarcely need much 
elaboration, as they are more connected with ascetical and mystical 
theology than with philosophy in our sense; but since they are 
connected with philosophy in Bonaventure’s understanding of the 
term, it is as well to touch very briefly on them, as they illustrate 
his tendency to integrate philosophy and theology as closely as 
possible. Walking in the footsteps of Augustine and the Victorines 
Bonaventure traces the ascending stages of the soul's life, stages 
which correspond to different potentialities in the soul and lead 
him from the sphere of nature into that of grace. Starting from 
the soul’s sensitive powers ( sensualitas) he shows how the soul 
may see in sensible objects the vestigia Dei, as it contemplates 
sensible things first as God’s effects, then as things wherein God 
is present, and he accompanies it, with Augustine, as it retires 
within itself and contemplates its natural constitution and powers 
as the image of God. The intelligence is then shown contemplating 
God in the soul’s faculties renewed and elevated by grace, being 
enabled to do so by the Word of God. In this stage, however, the 
soul still contemplates God in His image, which is the soul itself, 
even if elevated by grace, and it can proceed yet further, to the 
contemplation of God supra nos, first as Being, then as the Good. 
Being is good, and the contemplation of God as Being, the perfec¬ 
tion of being, leads to the realisation of Being as the Good, as 

1 I tin. Mentis in Deum, i, 6 . 1 2 Sent., 24, 1, 2, 2, resp. 
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diffusivum sui , and so to the contemplation of the Blessed Trinity. 
Further than this the intellect cannot go: beyond lies the luminous 
darkness of mystical contemplation and ecstasy, the apex affectus 
outstripping the mind. The will, however, is a faculty of the one 
human soul and, though issuing from the substance of the soul, it 
is not a distinct accident, so that to say that the affection of the 
will outruns the intellect is simply to say that the soul is united to 
God by love so closely that the light infused into it blinds it. There 
can be but one higher stage, reserved for the next life, and that is 
the vision of God in heaven. 

9. It will be remembered that the three cardinal points of 
metaphysics for Bonaventure are creation, exemplarism and illu¬ 
mination. His metaphysical system is thus a unity in that the 
doctrine of creation reveals the world as proceeding from God, 
created out of nothing and wholly dependent on Him, while the 
doctrine of exemplarism reveals the world of creatures as standing 
to God in the relation of imitation to model, of exemplatum to 
exemplar , while the doctrine of illumination traces the stages of 
the soul's return to God by way of contemplation of sensible 
creatures, of itself and finally of Perfect Being. The divine action 
is always emphasised. Creation out of nothing can be proved, as 
also God's presence and activity in creatures and especially in the 
soul itself: God's action enters into the apprehension of every 
certain truth, and even though for the establishment of the higher 
stages of the soul's ascent the data of theology are required, there 
is in a sense a continuity of divine action in increasing intensity. 
God acts in every man's mind when he attains truth, but at this 
stage the activity of God is not all-sufficient, man is also active 
through the use of his natural powers: in the higher stages God's 
action progressively increases until in ecstasy God takes possession 
of the soul and man's intellectual activity is superseded. 

Bonaventure may thus be termed the philosopher of the 
Christian life, who makes use of both reason and faith in order to 
produce his synthesis. This integration of reason and faith, 
philosophy and theology, is emphasised by the place he accords 
to Christ, the Word of God. Just as creation and exemplarism 
cannot be properly understood apart from the realisation that it 
is through the Word of God that all things are created and that 
it is the Word of God, the consubstantial image of the Father, 
whom all creatures mirror, so illumination in its various stages 
cannot be properly understood apart from the realisation that it is 
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the Word of God who illumines every man, the Word of God who 
is the door through which the soul enters into God above itself, 
the Word of God who, through the Holy Spirit whom He has sent, 
inflames the soul and leads it beyond the limitations oi its clear 
ideas into the ecstatic union. Finally it is the Word of God who 
shows us the Father and opens to us the beatific vision of heaven. 
Christ in fact is the medium omnium scientiarum , 1 of metaphysics 
as of theology, for though the metaphysician as such cannot attain 
to knowledge of the Word through the use of the natural reason, 
he can form no true and certain judgements without the illumina¬ 
tion of the Word, even if he is quite unaware of this, and in 
addition his science is incomplete and vitiated by its incomplete¬ 
ness unless it is crowned by theology. 

1 In Hexabn i, n. 


CHAPTER XXX 

ST. ALBERT THE GREAT 

Life and intellectual activity—Philosophy and theology — God — 
Creation—The soul—Reputation and importance of St. Albert. 

i. Albert the Great was bom in 1206 at Lauingen in Swabia, 
but left Germany in order to study the arts at Padua, where he 
entered the Dominican Order in 1223. After having lectured in 
theology at Cologne and other places he received the doctorate at 
Paris in 1245, having Thomas Aquinas among his pupils fi;om 1245 
to 1248. In the latter year he returned to Cologne accompanied by 
Thomas, in order to establish the Dominican house of studies there. 
His purely intellectual work was interrupted, however, by adminis¬ 
trative tasks which were laid upon him. Thus from 1254 until 
1257 was Provincial of the German Province and from 1260 
until 1262 Bishop of Ratisbon. Visits to Rome and the preaching 
of a Crusade in Bohemia also occupied his time, but he seems to 
have adopted Cologne as his general place of residence. It was 
from Cologne that he set out for Paris in 1277, to defend the 
opinions of Thomas Aquinas (died 1274), and it was at Cologne 
that he died on November 15th, 1280. 

It is clear enough from his writings and activities that Albert 
the Great was a man of wide intellectual interests and sympathies, 
and it is hardly to be expected that a man of his type would ignore 
the rise of Aristotelianism in the Parisian Faculty of Arts, espe¬ 
cially as he was well aware of the stir and trouble caused by the 
new tendencies. As a man of open mind and ready intellectual 
sympathy he was not one to adopt an uncompromisingly hostile 
attitude to the new movement, though,on the other hand, he was 
not without strong sympathy for the neo-Platonist and Augus- 
tinian tradition. Therefore, while he adopted Aristotelian elements 
and incorporated them into his philosophy, he retained much of 
the Augustinian and non-Aristotelian tradition, and his philosophy 
bears the character of a transitional stage on the way to that fuller 
incorporation of Aristotelianism which was achieved by his great 
pupil, St. Thomas Aquinas. Moreover, being primarily a theolo¬ 
gian, Albert could not but be sensible of the important points on 
which Aristotle's thought clashes with Christian doctrine, and that 
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uncritical acceptance of Aristotle which became fashionable in a 
section of the Faculty of Arts was impossible for him. It is indeed 
no matter for surprise that though he composed paraphrases on 
many of the logical, physical (for example, on the Physics and De 
Caelo et Mundo), metaphysical and ethical works ( Nicomachean 
Ethics and Politics) of Aristotle, he did not hesitate to point out 
errors committed by the Philosopher and published a De unitate 
intellectus against Averroes. His declared intention in composing 
the paraphrases was to make Aristotle intelligible to the Latins, 
and he professed to give simply an objective account of Aristotle’s 
opinions; but in any case he could not criticise Aristotle without 
showing something of his own ideas, even if his commentaries are 
for the most part impersonal paraphrases and explanations of the 
Philosopher’s works. 

It has not been found possible to determine with any degree of 
accuracy the dates of Albert’s writings or even the order in which 
he published them, but it seems that the publication of his 
Commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard and the Summa 
de Creaturis antedate the publication of his paraphrases of 
Aristotle’s works. He also published Commentaries on the books 
of the Pseudo-Dionysius. The De unitate intellectus appears to 
have been composed after 1270, and the Summa theologiae, which 
may be a compilation due to other hands, remained unfinished. 

One cannot pass over in silence a remarkable side of Albert’s 
interest and activity, his interest in the physical sciences. In an 
enlightened manner he insisted on the necessity of observation and 
experiment in these matters, and in his De vegetalihus and De 
animalibus he gives the results of his own observations as well as 
ideas of earlier writers. Apropos of his description of trees and 
plants he remarks that what he has set down is the result of his 
own experience or has been borrowed from authors whom he 
knows to have confirmed their ideas by observation, for in such 
matters experience alone can give certainty. 1 His speculations are 
often very sensible, as when, in opposition to the idea that the 
earth south of the equator is uninhabitable, he affirms that the 
reverse is probably true, though the cold at the poles may be so 
excessive as to prevent habitation. If, however, there are animals 
living there, we must suppose that they have coats thick enough 
to protect them against the climate and these coats are probably 
white in colour. In any case it is unreasonable to suppose that 

1 Liber 6, de Veget. et Plantis, Tract, i, c. I. 
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people living on the lower part of the earth would fall off, since 
the term ‘lower' is only relative to us. 1 Naturally Albert relies 
very much on the opinions, observations and guesses of his 
predecessors; but he frequently appeals to his own observation, to 
what he has personally noticed of the habits of migrating birds, or 
of the nature of plants, for example, and he shows a robust 
common sense, as when he makes it plain that a priori arguments 
for the uninhabitable character of the 'torrid zone' cannot out¬ 
weigh the evident fact that parts of lands which we know to be 
inhabited lie in that zone. Again, when speaking of the lunar halo 
or 'rainbow', 2 he remarks that according to Aristotle this pheno¬ 
menon occurs only twice in fifty years, whereas he and others 
have observed it twice in one year, so that Aristotle must have 
been speaking from hearsay and not from experience. In any 
case, whatever value the particular conclusions drawn by St. 
Albert have, it is the spirit of curiosity and the reliance on obser¬ 
vation and experiment which is remarkable and helps to distin¬ 
guish him from so many Scholastics of a later period. Incidentally 
this spirit of inquiry and wide interests brings him near, in this 
respect, to Aristotle, since the Philosopher himself was well aware 
of the value of empirical research in scientific matters, however 
much later disciples may have received all his dicta as unquestion¬ 
able and lacked his inquiring spirit and many-sided interests. 

2. St. Albert the Great is quite clear as to the distinction 
between theology and philosophy, and so between the theology 
which takes as its foundation the data of revelation and the 
theology which is the \tork of the unaided natural reason and 
belongs to metaphysical philosophy. Thus metaphysics or first 
theology treats of God as the first Being ( secundum quod substat 
proprietatibus entis primi), while theology treats of God as known 
by faith [secundum quod substat attributis quae per fidem attri - 
buuntur). Again, the philosopher works under the influence of the 
general light of reason given to all men, by which light he sees the 
first principles, while the theologian works by the supernatural 
light of faith, through which he receives the revealed dogmas. 3 
St. Albert has, therefore, little sympathy for those who deny or 
belittle philosophy, since not only does he make use of dialectic in 
theological reasoning, but he also recognises philosophy itself as 
an independent science. Against those who assert that it is wrong 

1 Cf. De Natura Locorum, Tract. 1, cc. 6, 7, 8, 12. 

* Liber 3, Meteorum, Tract. 4, c. 11. * 1 Summa TkeoL , I, 4, ad 2 et 3. 
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to introduce philosophic reasoning into theology, he admits that 
such reasoning cannot be primary, since a dogma is proved 
tamquam ex priori, that is, a dogma is shown by the theologian to 
have been revealed and is not a conclusion from philosophic 
argument; but he goes on to say that philosophic arguments can 
be of real utility in a secondary capacity, when dealing with 
objections brought by hostile philosophers, and speaks of the 
ignorant people who want to attack in every way the employment 
of philosophy and who are like ‘brute animals blaspheming against 
that of which they are ignorant’. 1 Even in the Order of Preachers 
there was opposition to philosophy and the study of such ‘profane’ 
science, and one of the greatest services rendered by St. Albert was 
to promote the study and use of philosophy in his own Order. 

3. The doctrine of St. Albert is not a homogeneous system, but 
rather a mixture of Aristotelian and neo-Platonic elements. For 
instance, he appeals to Aristotle when giving a proof for God’s 
existence from motion, 2 and he argues that an infinite chain of 
principia is impossible and contradictory, since there would in 
reality be no principium. The primum principium or first principle 
must, by the very fact that it is the first principle, have its exis¬ 
tence from itself and not from another: its existence (esse) must be 
its substance and essence. 3 It is the necessary Being, without any 
admixture of contingence or of potency, and Albert shows also 
that it is intelligent, living, omnipotent, free, and so on, in such a 
way that it is its own intelligence; that in God’s knowledge of 
Himself there is no distinction between subject and object; that 
His will is not something distinct from His essence. Finally he 
carefully distinguishes God, the first Principle, from the world by 
observing that none of the names which we ascribe to God can be 
predicated of Him in their primary sense. If, for example, He is 
called substance, this is not because He falls within the category 
of substance, but because He is above all substances and the whole 
category of substance. Similarly, the term ‘being’ primarily refers 
to the general abstract idea of being, which cannot be predicated 
of God. 4 In fine, it is truer to say of God that we know what He is 
not rather than what He is. 6 One may say, then, that in the 
philosophy of St. Albert God is depicted, in dependence on 
Aristotle, as first unmoved Mover, as pure Act and as the self- 

> Comm, in Epist. 9 B .Dion. Areop., 7, 2. 

- Lib. I, de cawsts et proc. universitatis, 1,7. * Ibid., I, 8. Ibid., 3, b. 

» Comm, in Epist. 9 B. Dion. Areop., 1. 
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knowing Intellect, but emphasis is laid, in dependence on the 
writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius, on the fact that God transcends 
all our concepts and all the names we predicate of Him. 

4. This combination of Aristotle and the Pseudo-Dionysius safe¬ 
guards the divine transcendence and is the foundation for a 
doctrine of analogy; but when it comes to describing the creation 
of the world Albert interprets Aristotle according to the doctrine 
of the Peripatetici , that is to say, according to what are in reality 
neo-Platonic interpretations. Thus he uses the words fluxus and 
emanatio [fluxus est emanatio formae a primo fonte % qui omnium 
fortnarum est fons et origo) 1 and maintains that the first principle, 
intellectus universaliter agens, is the source whence flows the second 
intelligence, the latter the source whence flows the third intelli¬ 
gence, and so on. From each subordinate intelligence is derived 
its own proper sphere, until eventually the earth comes into being. 
This general scheme (Albert gives several particular schemes, 
culled from the 'ancients') might seem to impair the divine trans¬ 
cendence and immutability, as also the creative activity of God; 
but St. Albert does not, of course, think of God as becoming less 
through the process of emanation or as undergoing any change, 
while he also insists that a subordinate cause works only in 
dependence on, with the help of, the higher cause, so that the 
whole process must ultimately be referred to God. This process is 
variously represented as a graded diffusion of goodness or as a 
graded diffusion of light. However, it is clear that in this picture 
of creation St. Albert is inspired far more by the Liber de causis, 
the neo-Platonists and the neo-Platonising Aristotelians than by 
the historic Aristotle, while on the other hand he does not appear 
to have realised that the neo-Platonic notion of emanation, though 
not strictly pantheistic, since God remains distinct from all other 
beings, is yet not fully in tune with the Christian doctrine of free 
creation out of nothing. I do not mean to suggest for a moment 
that St. Albert intended to substitute the neo-Platonic emanation 
process for the Christian doctrine: rather did he try to express the 
latter in terms of the former, without apparently realising the 
difficulties involved in such an attempt. 

St. Albert departs from the Augustinian-Franciscan tradition by 
holding that reason cannot demonstrate with certainty the world's 
creation in time, that is, that the world was not created from 
eternity, 2 and also by denying that angels and the human soul are 

1 Lib . i, de causis et proc . universitatis, 4, 1, 1 In Phys. $ 8, 1, 13. 
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composed of matter and form, in this evidently thinking of matter 
as related to quantity; but on the other hand he accepts the 
doctrine of the rationes seminales and that of light as the forma 
corporcitatis. Moreover, besides adopting doctrines sometimes 
from Aristotelianism and sometimes from Augustinianism or neo¬ 
platonism, St. Albert adopts phrases from the one tradition while 
interpreting them in the sense of the other, as when he speaks of 
seeing essences in the divine light, while meaning that the human 
reason and its operation is a reflection of the divine light, an effect 
thereof, but not that a special illuminating activity of God is 
required over and above the creation and conservation of the 
intellect. In general he follows the Aristotelian theory of abstrac¬ 
tion. Again, Albert by no means always makes his meaning clear, 
so that it remains doubtful whether or not he considered that the 
distinction between essence and existence is real or conceptual. 
As he denied the presence of matter in the angels, while affirming 
that they are composed of 'essential parts’, it would indeed seem 
reasonable to suppose that he maintained the theory of the real 
distinction, and he speaks in this sense on occasion; but at other 
times he speaks as if he held the Averroist theory of a conceptual 
distinction. We are left in difficulty as to the interpretation of his 
thought on this and other points owing to his habit of giving 
various different theories without any definite indication of which 
solution to the problem he himself adopted. It is not always clear 
how far he is simply reporting the opinions of others and how far 
he is committing himself to the affirmation of the opinions in 
question. It is impossible, then, to speak of a completed 'system' 
of Albert the Great: his thought is really a stage in the adoption of 
the Aristotelian philosophy as an intellectual instrument for the 
expression of the Christian outlook. The process of adopting and 
adapting the Aristotelian philosophy was carried much further by 
St. Albert’s great pupil, Thomas Aquinas; but it would be a 
mistake to exaggerate the Aristotelianism even of the latter. Both 
men remained to a great extent in the tradition of Augustine, 
though both men, St. Albert in an incomplete, St. Thomas in a 
more complete fashion, interpreted Augustine according to the 
categories of Aristotle. 

5. St. Albert was convinced that the immortality of the soul can 
be demonstrated by reason. Thus in his book on the nature and 
origin of the soul 1 he gives a number of proofs, arguing, for 

1 Liber de naiura et origine animat, 2, 6; cf. also De Anima, 3. 
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example, that the soul transcends matter in its intellectual 
operations, having the principle of such operations in itself, and so 
cannot depend on the body secundum esse et essentiam . But he 
will not allow that the arguments for the unicity of the active 
intellect in all men are valid, arguments which, if probative, would 
deny personal immortality. He treats of this matter not only in 
the De Anima, but also in his special work on the subject, the 
Libellus de unitate intellectus contra Averroem . After remarking 
that the question is very difficult and that only trained philo¬ 
sophers, accustomed to metaphysical thinking, should take part 
in the dispute, 1 he goes on to expose thirty arguments which the 
Averroists bring forward or can bring forward to support their 
contention and observes that they are very difficult to answer. 
However, he proceeds to give thirty-six arguments against the 
Averroists, outlines his opinion on the rational soul and then 
answers in tum ? the thirty arguments of the Averroists. The 
rational soul is the form of man, so that it must be multiplied in 
individual men: but what is multiplied numerically must also be 
multiplied substantially. If it can be proved, then, as it can be 
proved, that the rational soul is immortal, it follows that the 
multiplicity of rational souls survive death. Again, esse is the act 
of the final form of each thing (formae ultimae), and the final or 
ultimate form of man is the rational soul. Now, either individual 
men have their own separate esse or they have not. If you say 
that they do not possess their own individual esse , you must be 
prepared to admit that they are not individual men, which is 
patently false, while if you admit that each man has his own 
individual esse, then he must also have his own individual 
rational soul. 

6. St. Albert the Great enjoyed a high reputation, even during 
his own lifetime, and Roger Bacon, who was far from being an 
enthusiastic admirer of his work, tells us that 'just as Aristotle, 
Avicenna and Averroes are quoted ( allegantur ) in the Schools, so 
is he'. Roger Bacon means that St. Albert was cited by name, 
which was contrary to the custom then in vogue of not mentioning 
living writers by name and which gives witness to the esteem he 
had won for himself. This reputation was doubtless due in large 
part to the Saint's erudition and to his many-sided interests, as 
theologian, philosopher, man of science and commentator. He had 
a wide knowledge of Jewish and Arabian philosophy and frequently 

"c. 7. 
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quotes the opinions of other writers, so that, in spite of his frequent 
indefiniteness of thought and expression and his mistakes in 
historical matters, his writings give the impression of a man of 
extensive knowledge who had read very widely and was interested 
in many lines of thought. His disciple, Ulric of Strasbourg, a 
Dominican, who developed the neo-Platonic side of St. Alberts 
thought, called him "the wonder and miracle of our time'; 1 but, 
apart from his devotion to experimental science, St. Albert’s 
thought is of interest to us primarily because of its influence on 
St. Thomas Aquinas, who, unlike Ulric of Strasbourg and John of 
Fribourg, developed the Aristotelian aspect of that thought. The 
master, who outlived his pupil, was devoted to the latter’s 
memory, and we are told that when St. Albert, as an old man, 
used to think of Thomas at the commemoration of the dead in the 
Canon of the Mass, he would shed tears as he thought of the death 
of him who had been the flower and glory of the world. 

St. Albert’s reputation as a man of learning and wide-ranging 
interests was justly merited; but his chief merit, as several 
historians have noticed, was that he saw what a treasure for the 
Christian West was contained in the system of Aristotle and in 
the writings of the Arabian philosophers. Looking back on the 
thirteenth century from a much later date, one is inclined to 
contemplate the invasion and growing dominance of Aristote- 
lianism in the light of the arid Scholastic Aristotelianism of a later 
period, which sacrificed the spirit to the letter and entirely mis¬ 
understood the inquiring mind of the great Greek philosopher, his 
interest in science and the tentative nature of many of his conclu¬ 
sions; but to regard the thirteenth century in this light is to be 
guilty of an anachronism, for the attitude of the decadent 
Aristotelians of a later period was not the attitude of St. Albert. 
The Christian West possessed nothing of its own in the way of 
pure philosophy or of natural science which could compare with 
the philosophy of Aristotle and the Arabians. St. Albert realised 
this fact clearly; he saw that a definite attitude must be adopted 
towards Aristotelianism, that it could not simply be disregarded, 
and he was rightly convinced that it would be wasteful and even 
disastrous to attempt to disregard it. He saw too, of course, that 
on some points Aristotle and the Arabians held doctrines which 
were incompatible with dogma; but at the same time he realised 
that this was no reason for rejecting in its entirety what one had 
1 Summa de bono t 4, 3, 9. 
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to reject in part. He endeavoured to make Aristotelianism intelli¬ 
gible to the Latins and to show them its value, while pointing out 
its errors. That he accepted this or that point, rejected this or 
that theory, is not so important as the fact that he realised the 
general significance and value of Aristotelianism, and it is surely 
not necessary to be a rigid Aristotelian oneself in order to be able 
to appreciate his merits in this respect. It is a mistake so to stress 
St. Albert’s independence, in regard to some of Aristotle’s scientific 
observations, for example, that one loses sight of the great service 
he did in drawing attention to Aristotle and displaying something 
of the wealth of Aristotelianism. The passage of years certainly 
brought a certain unfortunate ossification in the Aristotelian 
tradition; but the blame for that cannot be laid at the door of 
St. Albert the Great. If one tries to imagine what mediaeval 
philosophy would have been without Aristotle, if one thinks away 
the Thomistic synthesis and the philosophy of Scotus, if one strips 
the philosophy of St. Bonaventure of all Aristotelian elements, 
one will hardly look on the invasion of Aristotelianism as an 
historical misfortune. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

ST. THOMAS AQUINAS—I 

Life — Works—Mode of exposing St. Thomas s philosophy—The 
spirit of St. Thomas's philosophy. 

i. Thomas Aquinas was bom in the castle of Roccasecca, not far 
from Naples, at the end of 1224 or beginning of 1225, his father 
being the Count of Aquino. At the age of five years he was placed 
by his parents in the Benedictine Abbey of Monte Cassino as an 
oblate, and it was there that the future Saint and Doctor made his 
first studies, remaining in the monastery from 1230 to 1239, when 
the Emperor Frederick II expelled the monks. The boy returned 
to his family for a few months and then went to the University of 
Naples in the autumn of the same year, being then fourteen years 
old. In the city there was a convent of Dominican friars, and 
Thomas, attracted by their life, entered the Order in the course of 
the year 1244. This step was by no means acceptable to his 
family, who no doubt wished the boy to enter the abbey of Monte 
Cassino, as a step to ecclesiastical preferment, and it may have 
partly been due to this family opposition that the Dominican 
General resolved to take Thomas with him to Bologna, where he 
was himself going for a General Chapter, and then to send him on 
to the University of Paris. However, Thomas was kidnapped by 
his brothers on the way and was kept a prisoner at Aquino for 
about a year. His determination to remain true to his Order was 
proof against this trial, and he was able to make his way to Paris 
in the autumn of 1245. 

Thomas was probably at Paris from 1245 until the summer of 
1248, when he accompanied St. Albert the Great to Cologne, where 
the latter was to found a house of studies (studium generate) for 
the Dominican Order, remaining there until 1252. During this 
period, first at Paris, then at Cologne, Thomas was in close contact 
with Albert the Great, who realised the potentialities of his pupil, 
and while it is obvious that his taste for learning and study must 
in any case have been greatly stimulated by intimate contact with 
a professor of such erudition and such intellectual curiosity, we can 
hardly suppose that St. Albert's attempt to utilise what was 
valuable in Aristotelianism was without direct influence on his 
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pupil's mind. Even if St. Thomas did not at this early date in his 
career conceive the idea of completing what his master had begun, 
he must at least have been profoundly influenced by the latter's 
open-mindedness. Thomas did not possess the all-embracing 
curiosity of his master (or one might say perhaps that he had a 
better sense of mental economy), but he certainly possessed greater 
powers of systematisation, and it was only to be expected that the 
meeting of the erudition and open-mindedness of the older man 
with the speculative power and synthesising ability of the younger 
would result in splendid fruit. It was St. Thomas who was to 
achieve the expression of the Christian ideology in Aristotelian 
terms, and who was to utilise Aristotelianism as an instrument of 
theological and philosophical analysis and synthesis; but his 
sojourn at Paris and Cologne in company with St. Albert was 
undoubtedly a factor of prime importance in his intellectual 
development. Whether or not we choose to regard St. Albert's 
system as incomplete Thomism is really irrelevant: the main fact 
is that St. Albert (mutatis mutandis) was Thomas's Socrates. 

In 1252 St. Thomas returned from Cologne to Paris and con¬ 
tinued his course of studies, lecturing on the Scriptures as Bacca - 
laureus Biblicus (1252-4) and on the Sentences of Peter Lombard 
as Baccalaureus Sententiarius (1254-6), at the conclusion of which 
period he received his Licentiate, the licence or permission to teach 
in the faculty of theology. In the course of the same year he 
became Magister and lectured as Dominican professor until 1259. 
Of the controversy which arose concerning the Dominican and 
Franciscan chairs in the university mention has already been made. 
In 1259 he left Paris for Italy and taught theology at the studium 
curiae attached to the Papal court until 1268. Thus he was at 
Anagni with Alexander IV (1259-61), at Orvieto with Urban IV 
(1261-4), Santa Sabina in Rome (1265-7), and at Viterbo with 
Clement IV (1267-8). It was at the court of Urban IV that he 
met the famous translator, William of Moerbeke, and it was Urban 
who commissioned Thomas to compose the Office for the feast of 
Corpus Christi. 

In 1268 Thomas returned to Paris and taught there until 1272, 
engaging in controversy with the Averroists, as also with thosp 
who renewed the attack on the religious Orders. In 1272 he was 
sent to Naples in order to erect a Dominican studium generate , 
and he continued his professorial activity there until 1274, when 
Pope Gregory X summoned him to Lyons to take part in the 
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Council. The journey was begun but never completed, as St. 
Thomas died on the way on March 7th, 1274, at the Cistercian 
monastery of Fossanuova, between Naples and Rome. He was 
forty-nine years of age at the time of his death, having behind 
him a life devoted to study and teaching. It had not been a life 
of much external activity or excitement, if we except the early 
incident of his imprisonment, the more or less frequent journeys 
and the controversies in which the Saint was involved; but it was 
a life devoted to the pursuit and defence of truth, a life also 
permeated and motivated by a deep spirituality. In some ways 
Thomas Aquinas was rather like the professor of legend (there are 
several stories concerning his fits of abstraction, or rather concen¬ 
tration, which made him oblivious to his surroundings), but he 
was a great deal more than a professor or theologian, for he was 
a Saint, and even if his devotion and love are not allowed to 
manifest themselves in the pages of his academic works, the 
ecstasies and mystical union with God of his later years bear 
witness to the fact that the truths of which he wrote were the 
realities by which he lived. 

2. St. Thomas’s Commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard 
dates probably from 1254 to 1256, the De principiis naturae from 
1255, the De ente et essentia from 1256 and the De Veritate from 
between 1256 and 1259. It may be that the Quaestiones quod- 
libetales 7,8,9,10 and 11 were also composed before 1259, i.e. before 
Thomas left Paris for Italy. The In Boethium de Hebdotnadibus 
and the In Boethium de Trinitate are also to be assigned to this 
period. While in Italy St. Thomas wrote the Summa contra 
Gentiles, the De Potentia, the Contra err ores Graecorum, the De 
emptione et venditione and the De regimine principum. To this 
period belong also a number of the Commentaries on Aristotle: for 
example, those on the Physics (probably), the Metaphysics, the 
Nicomachean Ethics, the De Anima, the Politics (probably). On 
his return to Paris, where he became engaged in controversy with 
the Averroists, St. Thomas wrote the De aeternitate mundi contra 
murmur antes and the De unitate intellectus contra Averroistas, the 
De Malo (probably), the De spiritualibus creaturis, the De anima 
(i.e. the Quaestio disputata), the De unione Verbi incarnati, as well 
as the Quaestiones quodlibetales 1 to 6 and the commentaries on 
the De causis, the Meteorologica 1 and the Perihermeneias, also 

1 The supplement to the Commentary on the Meteorologica seems to have been 
completed by an anonymous writer, drawing on Peter ol Auvergne. 
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belong to this period, while during his stay at Naples St. Thomas 
wrote the De mixtione elementorum, the De motu cordis, the De 
virtutibus, and the commentaries on Aristotle’s De Caelo and De 
generatione et corruptione. As to the Summa Theologica, this was 
composed between 1265 (at the earliest) and 1273, the Pars pritna 
being written in Paris, the Prima secundae and Secunda secundae 
in Italy, and the Tertia pars in Paris between 1272 and 1273. The 
Supplementum, made up from previous writings of St. Thomas, 
was added by Reginald of Pipemo, St. Thomas’s secretary from the 
year 1261. One must add that Peter of Auvergne completed the 
commentary on the De Caelo and that on the Politics (from Book 3, 
lectio 7), while Ptolemy of Lucca was responsible for part of the 
De regimine principum, St. Thomas having written only the first 
book and the first four chapters of the second book. The Compen¬ 
dium theologiae, an unfinished work, was a product of the later 
years of St. Thomas’s life, but it is not certain if it was written 
before or after his return to Paris in 1268. 

A number of works have been attributed to St. Thomas which 
were definitely not written by him, while the authenticity of 
certain other small works is doubtful, for example, the De natura 
verbi intellectus. The chronology which has been given above is 
not universally agreed upon. Mgr. Martin Grabmann and P&re 
Mandonnet, for instance, ascribing certain works to different years. 
On this subject the relevant works mentioned in the Bibliography 
can be consulted. 

3. To attempt to give a satisfactory outline of the 'philosophical 
system’ of the greatest of the Schoolmen is to attempt a task of 
considerable magnitude. It does not indeed appear to me an 
acute question whether one should attempt a systematic or a 
genetic exposition, since the literary period of St. Thomas’s life 
comprises but twenty years and though there were modifications 
and some development of opinion in that period, there was no 
such considerable development as in the case of Plato and still 
less was there any such succession of phases or periods as in the 
case of Schelling. 1 To treat the thought of Plato genetically 
might well be considered desirable (though actually, for purposes 
of convenience and clarity, I adopted a predominantly systematic 
form of exposition in my first volume) and to treat the thought of 
Schelling genetically is essential; but there is no real reason against 

1 Recent research, however, tends to show that there was more development in 
St. Thomas's thought than is sometimes supposed. 
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presenting the system of St. Thomas systematically: on the 
contrary, there is every reason why one should present it systema¬ 
tically. 

The difficulty lies rather in answering the question, what precise 
form the systematic exposition should take and what emphasis and 
interpretation one should give to the component parts of its 
content. St. Thomas was a theologian and although he distin¬ 
guished the sciences of revealed theology and philosophy, he did 
not himself elaborate a systematic exposition of philosophy by 
itself (there is theology even in the Summa contra Gentiles), so that 
the method of exposition is not already decided upon by the 
Saint himself. 

Against this it may be objected that St. Thomas certainly did 
fix the starting-point for an exposition of his philosophy, and 
M. Gilson, in his outstanding work on St. Thomas, 1 argues that 
the right way of exposing the Thomistic philosophy is to expose 
it according to the order of the Thomistic theology. St. Thomas 
was a theologian and his philosophy must be regarded in the light 
of its relation to his theology. Not only is it true to say that the 
loss of a theological work like the Summa Theologica would be a 
major disaster in regard to our knowledge of St. Thomas’s philo¬ 
sophy, whereas the loss of the Commentaries on Aristotle, though 
deplorable, would be of less importance; but also St. Thomas's 
conception of the content of philosophy or of the object which the 
philosopher (i.e. theologian-philosopher) considers, was that of 
le rivilable, that which could have been revealed but has not been 
revealed and that which has been revealed but need not have 
been revealed, in the sense that it can be ascertained by the 
human reason, for example, the fact that God is wise. As M. 
Gilson rightly remarks, the problem for St. Thomas was not how 
to introduce philosophy into theology without corrupting the 
essence and nature of philosophy, but how to introduce philosophy 
without corrupting the essence and nature of theology. Theology 
treats of the revealed, and revelation must remain intact; but 
some truths are taught in theology which can be ascertained 
without revelation (God’s existence, for example), while there are 
other truths which have not been revealed but which might have 
been revealed and which are of importance for a total view of 
God's creation. St. Thomas’s philosophy should thus be regarded 
in the light of its relation to theology, and it is a mistake to collect 

1 Le Thomisme, jth edition, Paris, 1944. 
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the philosophical items from St. Thomas's works, including his 
theological works, and construct a system out of them according 
to one's own idea of what a philosophical system should be, even 
though St. Thomas would very likely have refused to recognise 
such a system as corresponding with his actual intentions. To 
reconstruct the Thomistic system in such a way is legitimate 
enough for a philosopher, but it is the part of the historian to 
stick to St. Thomas’s own method. 

M. Gilson argues his point with his customary lucidity and 
cogency, and it seems to me that his point must, in general, be 
admitted. To begin an historical exposition of St. Thomas's 
philosophy by a theory of knowledge, for example, especially if 
the theory of knowledge were separated from psychology or the 
doctrine of the soul, would scarcely represent St. Thomas’s own 
procedure, though it would be legitimate in an exposition of 
'Thomism' which did not pretend to be primarily historical. On 
the other hand, St. Thomas certainly wrote some philosophical 
works before he composed the Summa Theologica , and the proofs 
of the existence of God in the latter work obviously presuppose a 
good many philosophical ideas. Moreover, as those philosophical 
ideas are not mere ideas, but are, on the principles of St. Thomas's 
own philosophy, abstracted from experience of the concrete, there 
seems to me ample justification for starting with the concrete 
sensible world of experience and considering some of St. Thomas's 
theories about it before going on to consider his natural theology. 
And this is the procedure which I have actually adopted. 

Another point. St. Thomas was an extremely clear writer; but 
none the less there have been and are divergences of interpretation 
in regard to certain of his doctrines. To discuss fully the pros and 
cons of different interpretations is, however, not possible in a 
general history of philosophy: one can do little more than give the 
interpretation which commends itself in one’s own eyes. At the 
same time, as far as the present writer is concerned, he is not 
prepared to state that on points where a difference of interpreta¬ 
tion has arisen, he can give what is the indubitably correct 
interpretation. After all, concerning which great philosopher's 
system is there complete and universal agreement of interpreta¬ 
tion? Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Leibniz, Kant, Hegel? In the 
case of some philosophers, especially in the case of those who have 
expressed their thought clearly and carefully, like St. Thomas, 
there is a pretty generally accepted interpretation as to the main 
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body of the system; but it is doubtful if the consent ever is or 
ever will be absolute and universal. A philosopher may write 
clearly and yet not express his final thought on all problems which 
arise in connection with his system, especially as some of those 
problems may not have occurred to him: it would be absurd to 
expect of any philosopher that he should have answered all 
questions, settled all problems, even that he should have rounded 
off and sealed his system in such a way that there could be no 
possible ground for divergence of interpretation. The present 
writer has the greatest respect and reverence for the genius of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, but he does not see that anything is to be 
gained by confusing the finite mind of the Saint with Absolute 
Mind or by claiming for his system what its author himself would 
certainly never have dreamed of claiming. 

4. The philosophy of St. Thomas is essentially realist and 
concrete. St. Thomas certainly adopts the Aristotelian statement 
that first philosophy or metaphysic studies being as being; but it 
is perfectly clear that the task he sets himself is the explanation 
of existent being, so far as this is attainable by the human mind. 
In other words, he does not presuppose a notion from which 
reality is to be deduced; but he starts from the existent world 
and inquires what its being is, how it exists, what is the condition 
of its existence. Moreover, his thought concentrates on the 
supreme Existence, on the Being which does not merely possess 
existence, but is Its own existence, which is the very plenitude 
of existence, ipsum esse subsistens: his thought remains ever in 
contact with the concrete, the existent, both with that which has 
existence as something derived, something received, and with that 
which does not receive existence but is existence. In this sense it 
is true to say that Thomism is an 'existential philosophy’, though 
it is very misleading, in my opinion, to call.St. Thomas an ‘existen¬ 
tialist’, since the Existenz of the existentialists is not the same 
thing as St. Thomas’s esse ; nor is St. Thomas’s method of approach 
to the problem of existence the same as that of the philosophers 
who are now called existentialists. 

It has been maintained that St. Thomas, by bringing esse to the 
forefront of the philosophic stage, advanced beyond the philo¬ 
sophies of essence, particularly beyond Plato and the philosophies 
of Platonic inspiration. There is certainly truth in this contention: 
although Plato did not disregard the question of existence, the 
salient characteristic of his philosophy is the explanation of the 
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world in terms of essence rather than of existence, while even for 
Aristotle, God, although pure Act, is primarily Thought, or Idea, 
the Platonic Good rendered 'personal'. Moreover, although 
Aristotle endeavoured to explain form and order in the world and 
the intelligible process of development, he did not explain the 
existence of the world; apparently he thought that no explanation 
was needed. In neo-Platonism again, though the derivation of the 
world is accounted for, the general scheme of emanation is primarily 
that of an emanation of essences, though existence is certainly not 
left out of account: God is primarily the One or the Good, not 
ipsum esse subsistens, not the 1 am who am. But one should 
remember that creation out of nothing was not an idea at which 
any Greek philosopher arrived without dependence on Judaism 
or Christianity and that without this idea the derivation of the 
world tends to be explained as a necessary derivation of essences. 
Those Christian philosophers who depended on and utilised neo- 
Platonic terminology spoke of the world as flowing from or 
emanating from God, and even St. Thomas used such phrases on 
occasion; but an orthodox Christian philosopher, whatever his 
terminology, regards the world as created freely by God, as 
receiving esse from ipsum esse subsistens. When St. Thomas 
insisted on the fact that God is subsistent existence, that His 
essence is not primarily goodness or thought but existence, he was 
but rendering explicit the implications of the Jewish and Christian 
view of the world’s relation to God. I do not mean to imply that 
the idea of creation cannot be attained by reason; but the fact 
remains that it was not attained by the Greek philosophers and 
could hardly be attained by them, given their idea of God. 

Of St. Thomas’s general relation to Aristotle I shall speak later; 
but it,may be as well to point out now one great effect which 
Aristotelianism had on St. Thomas’s philosophical outlook and 
procedure. One might expect that St. Thomas, being a Christian, 
a theologian, a friar, would emphasise the soul’s relation to God 
and would begin with what some modem philosophers call ‘sub¬ 
jectivity’, that he would place the interior life in the foreground 
even of his philosophy, as St. Bonaventure did. In point of fact, 
however, one of the chief characteristics of St. Thomas’s philo¬ 
sophy is its 'objectivity' rather than its ‘subjectivity’. The imme¬ 
diate object of the human intellect is the essence of the material 
thing, and St. Thomas builds up his philosophy by reflection on 
sense-experience. In the proofs which he gives of God’s existence 
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the process of argument is always from the sensible world to God. 
No doubt certain of the proofs could be applied to the soul itself 
as a starting-point and be developed in a different way; but in 
actual fact this was not the way of St. Thomas, and the proof 
which he calls the via manifestior is the one which is most dependent 
on Aristotle’s own arguments. This Aristotelian 'objectivity' of 
St. Thomas may appear disconcerting to those for whom ‘truth 
is subjectivity’; but at the same time it is a great source of 
strength,.since it means that his arguments can be considered in 
themselves, apart from St. Thomas’s own life, on their own merits 
or demerits, and that observations about 'wishful thinking’ are 
largely irrelevant, the relevant question being the objective 
cogency of the arguments themselves. Another result is that St. 
Thomas’s philosophy appears ‘modem’ in a sense in which the 
philosophy of St. Bonaventure can hardly do. The latter tends 
to appear as essentially bound up with the general mediaeval 
outlook and with the Christian spiritual life and tradition, so that 
it seems to be on a different plane from the ‘profane’ philosophies 
of modem times, whereas the Thomistic philosophy can be 
divorced from Christian spirituality and, to a large extent, from 
the mediaeval outlook and background, and can enter into direct 
competition with more recent systems. A Thomistic revival has 
taken place, as everybody knows; but it is a little difficult to 
imagine a Bonaventurian revival, unless one were at the same 
time to change the conception of philosophy, and in this case the 
modem philosopher and the Bonaventurian would scarcely speak 
the same language. 

Nevertheless, St. Thomas was a Christian philosopher. As 
already mentioned, St. Thomas follows Aristotle in speaking of 
metaphysics as the science of being as being; but the fact that his 
thought centres round the concrete and the fact that he was a 
Christian theologian led him to emphasise also the view that ‘first 
philosophy is wholly directed to the knowledge of God as the last 
end’ and that ’the knowledge of God is the ultimate end of every 
human cognition and operation'. 1 But actually man was created 
for a profounder and more intimate knowledge of God than he 
can attain by the exercise of his natural reason in this life, and so 
revelation was morally necessary in order that his mind might be 
raised to something higher than his reason can attain to in this 
life and that he should desire and zealously strive towards 

1 Contra Gent., 3, 25. 
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something 'which exceeds the whole state of this life.' 1 Metaphysics 
has its own object, therefore, and a certain autonomy of its own, 
but it points upwards and needs to be crowned by theology: 
otherwise man will not realise the end for which he was created 
and will not desire and strive towards that end. Moreover, as the 
primary object of metaphysics, God, exceeds the apprehension of 
the metaphysician and of the natural reason in general, and as 
the full knowledge or vision of God is not attainable in this life, 
the conceptual knowledge of God is crowned in this life by 
mysticism. Mystical theology does not enter the province of 
philosophy, and St. Thomas's philosophy can be considered with- 
out reference to it; but one should not forget that for St. Thomas 
philosophical knowledge is neither sufficient nor final. 

1 Contra Gent., 1, 5. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

ST. THOMAS AQUINAS—II 
PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 

Distinction between philosophy and theology—Moral necessity of 
revelation—Incompatibility of faith and science in the same 
mind concerning the same object—Natural end and supernatural 
end — St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure — St. Thomas as 'inno¬ 
vator . 

i. That St. Thomas, made a formal and explicit distinction 
between dogmatic theology and philocophy is an undoubted and 
an indubitable fact. Philosophy and the other human sciences 
rely simply and solely on the natural light of reason: the philo¬ 
sopher uses principles which are known by the human reason (with 
God's natural concurrence, of course, but without the supernatural 
light of faith), and he argues to conclusions which are the fruit of 
human reasoning. The theologian, on the other hand, although he 
certainly uses his reason, accepts his principles on authority, on 
faith; he receives them as revealed. The introduction of dialectic 
into theology, the practice of starting from a revealed premiss or 
from revealed premisses and arguing rationally to a conclusion, 
leads to the development of Scholastic theology, but it does not 
turn theology into philosophy, since the principles, the data, are 
accepted as revealed. For instance, the theologian may attempt 
with the aid of categories and forms of reasoning borrowed from 
philosophy to understand a little better the mystery of the 
Trinity; but he does not thereby cease to act as a theologian, since 
all the time he accepts the dogma of the Trinity of Persons in one 
Nature on the authority of God revealing: it is for him a datum 
or principle, a revealed premiss accepted on faith, not the conclu¬ 
sion of a philosophical argument. Again, while the philosopher 
starts from the world of experience and argues by reason to God 
in so far as He can be known by means of creatures, the theologian 
starts with God as He has revealed Himself, and the natural 
method in theology is to pass from God in Himself to creatures 
rather than to ascend from creatures to God, as the philosopher 
does and must do. 

It follows that the principal difference between theology and 
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philosophy lies in the fact that the theologian receives his principles 
as revealed and considers the objects with which he deals as 
revealed or as deducible from what is revealed, whereas the 
philosopher apprehends his principles by reason alone and con¬ 
siders the objects with which he deals, not as revealed but as 
apprehensible and apprehended by the natural light of reason. In 
other Words, the fundamental difference between theology and 
philosophy does not lie in a difference of objects concretely 
considered. Some truths are proper to theology, since they cannot 
be known by reason and are known only by revelation, the mystery 
of the Trinity, for example, while other truths are proper to 
philosophy alone in the sense that they have not been revealed; 
but there are some truths which are common to both theology and 
philosophy, since they have been revealed, though at the same 
time they can be established by reason. It is the existence of these 
common truths which makes it impossible to say that theology and 
philosophy differ primarily because each science considers dif¬ 
ferent truths: in some instances they consider the same truths, 
though they consider them in a different manner, the theologian 
considering them as revealed, the philosopher as conclusions of a 
process of human reasoning. For example, the philosopher argues 
to God as Creator, while the theologian also treats of God as 
Creator; but for the philosopher the knowledge of God as Creator 
comes as the conclusion of a purely rational argument, while the 
theologian accepts the fact that God is Creator from revelation, 
so that it is for him a premiss rather than a conclusion, a premiss 
which is not hypothetically assumed but revealed. In technical 
language it is not primarily a difference of truths considered 
‘materially', or according to their content, which constitutes the 
difference between a truth of theology and a truth of philosophy, 
but rather a difference of truths considered ‘formally 1 . That is to 
say, the same truth may be enunciated by both the theologian and 
the philosopher; but it is arrived at and considered by the theolo¬ 
gian in a different way from that in which it is arrived at and 
considered by the philosopher. Diversa ratio cognoscibilis diversi- 
tatem scientiarum inducit . . . . ‘There is, therefore, no reason why 
another science should not treat of the very same objects, as 
known by the light of divine revelation, which the philosophical 
sciences treat of according as they are knowable by the light of 
natural reason. Hence the theology which belongs to sacred 
doctrine differs generically from that theology which is a part of 
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philosophy.’ 1 Between dogmatic theology and natural theology 
there is a certain overlapping; but the sciences differ generically 
from one another. 

2. According to St. Thomas, almost the whole of philosophy is 
directed to the knowledge of God, at least in the sense that a good 
deal of philosophical study is presupposed and required by natural 
theology, that part of metaphysics which treats of God. Natural 
theology, he says, is the last part of philosophy to be learnt. 2 
Incidentally, this statement does not support the view that one 
should start the exposition of the Thomist philosophy with 
natural theology; but in any case the point I now want to make 
is that St. Thomas, seeing that natural theology, if it is to be 
properly grasped, requires much previous study and reflection, 
insists that revelation is morally necessary, given the fact that 
God is man’s end. Moreover, not only does natural theology 
require more reflection and study and ability than most men are 
in a position to devote to it, but also, even when the truth is 
discovered, history shows that it is often contaminated by error. 
Pagan philosophers have certainly discovered God's existence; but 
error was often involved in their speculations, the philosopher 
either not realising properly the unity of God or denying divine 
providence or failing to see that God is Creator. If it were a 
question simply of astronomy or natural science, errors would not 
matter so much, since man can perfectly well attain his end even 
if he holds erroneous opinions concerning astronomical or scientific 
matters; but God is Himself man’s end, and knowledge of God is 
essential in order that man should direct himself rightly towards 
that end, so that truth concerning God is of great importance and 
error concerning God is disastrous. Granted, then, that God is 
man’s end, we can see that it is morally necessary that the 
discovery of truths so important for life should not be left simply 
to the unaided powers of those men who have the ability, the zeal 
and the leisure to discover them, but that these truths should also 
be revealed. 3 

3. At once the question arises whether the same man can at the 
same time believe (accept on authority by faith) and know (as 
a result of rational demonstration) the same truth. If God's 
existence, for instance, has been demonstrated by a philosopher, 
can he at the same time believe it by faith? In the De Veritate* 

■ Contra Gent., l, 4 
4 M. 9 - 
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St. Thomas answers roundly that it is impossible for there to be faith 
and knowledge concerning the same object, that the same truths 
should be both known scientifically (philosophically) and at the 
same time believed (by faith) by the same man. On this supposi¬ 
tion it would seem that a man who has proved the unity of God 
cannot believe that same truth by faith. In order, then, that it 
should not appear that this man is failing to give assent to articles 
of faith, St. Thomas finds himself compelled to say that such truths 
as the unity of God are not properly speaking articles of faith, 
but rather praeambula ad artic-ulos . 1 He adds, however, that 
nothing prevents such truths being the object of belief to a man 
who cannot understand or has no time to consider the philosophical 
demonstration, 1 and he maintains his opinion that it was proper 
and fitting for such truths to be proposed for belief. 8 The question 
whether a man who understands the demonstration but who is not 
attending to it or considering it at the moment, can exercise faith 
in regard to the unity of God he does not explicitly answer. As to 
the opening phrase of the Creed {Credo in unurn Deum, I believe 
in one God), which might seem to imply that faith in the unity of 
God is demanded of all, he would, on his premisses, have to say 
that the unity of God is here not to be understood by itself but 
together with what follows, that is, as a unity of Nature in a 
Trinity of Persons. 

To go into this question further and to discuss with what sort 
of faith the uneducated believe the truths which are known 
(demonstratively) by the philosopher, would be inappropriate here, 
not only because it is a theological question, but also because it is 
a question which St. Thomas does not explicitly discuss: the main 
point in mentioning the matter at all is to illustrate the fact that 
St. Thomas makes a real distinction between philosophy on the 
one hand and theology on the other. Incidentally, if we speak of 
a 'philosopher', it must not be understood as excluding the 
theologian: most of the Scholastics were both theologians and 
philosophers, and St. Thomas distinguishes the sciences rather 
than the men. That St. Thomas took this distinction seriously 
can also be seen from the position he adopted towards the question 
of the eternity of the world (to which I shall return later). He 
considered that it can be demonstrated that the world was created, 
but he did not think that reason can demonstrate that the world 

1 S.T., la. 2, 2, ad 1; De Verit., 14, 9, ad 9. 

• S.T., la, 2, 2, ad 1. • Contra Gent., 1, 4. 


1 5 . 7 *., la, 1, i, ad 2. 

* Cl. S.T., la, I, 1; Contra Gent., 1, 4. 
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was not created from eternity, although it can refute the proofs 
adduced to show that it was created from eternity. On the other 
hand we know by revelation that the world was not created from 
eternity but had a beginning in time. In other words, the theolo¬ 
gian knows through revelation that the world was not created 
from eternity, but the philosopher cannot prove this—or rather 
no argument which has been brought forward to prove it is 
conclusive. This distinction obviously presupposes or implies a 
real distinction between the two sciences of philosophy and 
theology. 

4. It is sometimes said that St. Thomas differs from St. Augus¬ 
tine in that while the latter considers man simply in the concrete, 
as man called to a supernatural end, St. Thomas distinguishes two 
ends, a supernatural end, the consideration of which he assigns to 
the theologian, and a natural end, the consideration of which he 
assigns to the philosopher. Now, that St. Thomas distinguishes 
the two ends is quite true. In the De Veritate 1 he says that the 
final good as considered by the philosopher is different from the 
final good as considered by the theologian, since the philosopher 
considers the final good (bonum uUimum) which is proportionate 
to human powers, whereas the theologian considers as the final 
good that which transcends the power of nature, namely life 
eternal, by which he means, of course, not simply survival but the 
vision of God. This distinction is of great importance and it has 
its repercussion both in morals, where it is the foundation of the 
distinction between the natural and the supernatural virtues, and 
in politics, where it is the foundation of the distinction between 
the ends of the Church and the State and determines the relations 
which should exist between the two societies; but it is not a 
distinction between two ends which correspond to two mutually 
exclusive orders, the one supernatural, the other that of ‘pure 
nature’: it is a distinction between two orders of knowledge and 
activity in the same concrete human being. The concrete human 
being was created by God for a supernatural end, for perfect 
happiness, which is attainable only in the next life through the 
vision of God and which is, moreover, unattainable by man by 
his own unaided natural power; but man can attain an imperfect 
happiness in this life by the exercise of his natural powers, 
through coming to a philosophic knowledge of God through 
creatures and through the attainment and exercise of the natural 

1 M. 3. 
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virtues . 1 Obviously these ends are not exclusive, since man can 
attain the imperfect felicity in which his natural end consists 
without thereby putting himself outside the way to his super¬ 
natural end; the natural end, imperfect beatitude, is proportionate 
to human nature and human powers, but inasmuch as man has 
been created for a supernatural final end, the natural end cannot 
satisfy him, as St. Thomas argues in the Contra Gentiles 2 ; it is 
imperfect and points beyond itself. 

How does this affect the question of the relation between 
theology and philosophy? In this way. Man has one final end, 
supernatural beatitude, but the existence of this end, which 
transcends the powers of mere human nature, even though man 
was created to attain it and given the power to do so by grace, 
cannot be known by natural reason and so cannot be divined by 
the philosopher: its consideration is restricted to the theologian. 
On the other hand, man can attain through the exercise of his 
natural powers to an imperfect and limited natural happiness in 
this life, and the existence of this end and the means to attain it 
are discoverable by the philosopher, who can prove the existence 
of God from creatures, attain some analogical knowledge of God, 
define the natural virtues and the means of attaining them. Thus 
the philosopher may be said to consider the end of man in so far 
as this end is discoverable by human reason, i.e. only imperfectly 
and incompletely. But both theologian and philosopher are con¬ 
sidering man in the concrete: the difference is that the philosopher, 
while able to view and consider human nature as such, cannot 
discover all there is in man, cannot discover his supernatural 
vocation; he can only go part of the way in discovering man’s 
destiny, precisely because man was created for an end which 
transcends the powers of his nature. It is, therefore, not true to 
say that for St. Thomas the philosopher considers man in a 
hypothetical state of pure nature, that is, man as he would have 
been, had he never been called to a supernatural end: he considers 
man in the concrete, but he cannot know all there is to be known 
about that man in the concrete. When St. Thomas raises the 
question whether God could have created man inpuris naturalibus 8 
he is asking simply if God could have created man (who even 
in this hypothesis was created for a supernatural end) without 

1 Cf. In Boethium de Trinitate, 6, 4, 5; In 1 Sent., prol., I. 1; De Veritate, 14, 2; 
5 .T., la, Ilae, 5, 5. 1 3, 27ff. 

• In 2 Jent., 29, 1, 2; ibid., 29, 2. 3; S.T ., la, 95. I. 4: Qnodlibet, I, 8. 
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sanctifying grace, that is to say, if God could have first created 
man without the means of attaining his end and then afterwards 
have given it; he is not asking if God could have given man a 
purely natural ultimate end, as later writers interpreted him as 
saying. Whatever, then, the merit of the idea of the state of pure 
nature considered in itself may be (this is a point I do not propose 
to discuss), it does not play a part in St. Thomas's conception of 
philosophy. Consequently he does not differ from St. Augustine 
so much as has been sometimes asserted, though he defined the 
spheres of the two sciences of philosophy and theology more 
clearly than Augustine had defined them: what he did was to 
express Augustinianism in terms of the Aristotelian philosophy, a 
fact which compelled him to utilise the notion of natural end, 
though he interpreted it in such a way that he cannot be said to 
have adopted a starting-point in philosophy totally different from 
that of Augustine. 

Actually the idea of the state of pure nature seems to have been 
introduced into Thomism by Cajetan. Suarez, who himself adopted 
the idea, remarks that ‘Cajetan and the more modem theologians 
have considered a third state, which they have called purely 
natural, a state which can be thought of as possible, although 
it has not in fact existed’, 1 Dominicus Soto 2 says that it is a 
perversion of the mind of St. Thomas, while Toletus 3 observes 
that there exist in us a natural desire and a natural appetite 
for the vision of God, though this opinion, which is that of 
Scotus and seems to be that of St. Thomas, is contrary to that of 
Cajetan. 

5. St. Thomas certainly believed that it is theoretically possible 
for the philosopher to work out a true metaphysical system without 
recourse to revelation. Such a system would be necessarily imper¬ 
fect, inadequate and incomplete, because the metaphysician is 
primarily concerned with the Truth itself, with God who is the 
principle of all truth, and he is unable by purely human rational 
investigation to discover all that knowledge of Truth itself, of 
God, which is necessary for man if he is to attain his final end. 
The mere philosopher can say nothing about the supernatural end 
of man or the supernatural means of attaining that end, and as the 
knowledge of these things is required for man’s salvation, the 
insufficiency of philosophical knowledge is apparent. On the other 

1 De Gratia , Prolegom,, 4, c. i. n. a. * In 4 Sent., 49, 2, 1 ; p. 903, 1613 edit. 

* In Sumtnam Sancti Thomae , la. 1. 1, t. I. pp. 17-19, 1869 edit. 
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hand, incompleteness and inadequacy do not necessarily mean 
falsity. The truth that God is one is not vitiated by the very fact 
that nothing is said or known of the Trinity of Persons; the further 
truth completes the first, but the first truth is not false, even taken 
by itself. If the philosopher states that God is one and simply 
says nothing about the Trinity, because the idea of the Trinity has 
never entered his head; or if he knows of the doctrine of the 
Trinity and does not himself believe it, but simply contents him¬ 
self with saying that God is one; or even if he expresses the view 
that the Trinity, which he understands wrongly, is incompatible 
with the divine unity; it still remains true that the statement that 
God is one in Nature is a correct statement. Of course, if the 
philosopher states positively that God is one Person, he is stating 
what is false; but if he simply says that God is one and that God 
is personal, without going on to state that God is one Person, he 
is stating the truth. It may be unlikely that a philosopher would 
stop short at saying that God is personal, but it is at least theoreti¬ 
cally possible. Unless one is prepared to condemn the human 
intellect as such or at any rate to debar it from the discovery of 
a true metaphysic, one must admit that the establishment of a 
satisfactory metaphysic is abstractly possible, even for the pagan 
philosopher. St. Thomas was very far from following St. Bona- 
venture in excluding Aristotle from the ranks of the meta¬ 
physicians: on the contrary, the latter was in Thomas's eyes the 
philosopher par excellence, the very embodiment of the intellectual 
power of the human mind acting without divine faith, and he 
attempted, wherever possible, to interpret Aristotle in the most 
‘charitable’ sense, that is, in the sense which was most compatible 
with Christian revelation. 

If one emphasises simply this aspect of St. Thomas's attitude 
towards philosophy, it would seem that a Thomist could not 
legitimately adopt a consistently hostile and polemical attitude 
towards modem philosophy. If one adopts the Bonaventurian 
position and maintains that a metaphysician cannot attain truth 
unless he philosophises in the light of faith (though without, of 
course, basing his philosophical proofs on theological premisses), 
one would only expect that a philosopher who rejected the super¬ 
natural or who confined religion within the bounds of reason alone, 
should go sadly astray; but if one is prepared to admit the possi¬ 
bility of even a pagan philosopher elaborating a more or less 
satisfactory metaphysic, it is unreasonable to suppose that in 
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several centuries of intensive human thought, no truth has come 
to light. It would seem that a Thomist should expect to find fresh 
intellectual illumination in the pages of the modem philosophers 
and that he should approach them with an initial sympathy and 
expectancy rather than with an a priori suspicion, reserve and 
even hostility. 

On the other hand, though St. Thomas's attitude towards the 
pagan philosophers, and towards Aristotle in particular, differed 
from that of St. Bonaventure, it is not right to exaggerate their 
difference of outlook. As has already been mentioned, St. Thomas 
gives reasons why it is fitting that even those truths about God 
which can be discovered by reason should be proposed for men's 
belief. Some of the reasons he gives are not indeed relevant to the 
particular point I am discussing. For example, it is perfectly true 
that many people are so occupied with earning their daily bread 
that they have not the time to give to metaphysical reflection, 
even when they have the capacity for such reflection, so that it is 
desirable that those metaphysical truths which are of importance 
for them in their lives should be proposed for their belief: other* 
wise they will never know them at all, 1 just as most of us would 
have neither the time nor the energy to discover America for 
ourselves, did we not already accept the fact that it exists on the 
testimony of others; but it does not necessarily follow that those 
who have the time and ability for metaphysical reflection will 
probably draw wrong conclusions, except in so far as metaphysical 
thinking is difficult and requires prolonged attention and concen- 
tration, whereas 'certain people', as St. Thomas remarks, are lazy. 
However, there is this further point to be borne in mind, 2 that on 
account of the weakness of our intellect in judging and on account 
of the intrusion of the imagination falsity is generally (plerutnque ) 
mixed with truth in the human mind's conclusions. Among the 
conclusions which are truly demonstrated there is sometimes 
[aliquando) included a false conclusion which has not been demon¬ 
strated but is asserted on the strength of a probable or sophistical 
reasoning passing under the name of demonstration. The practical 
result will be that even certain and sure conclusions will not be 
whole-heartedly accepted by many people, particularly when they 
see philosophers teaching different doctrines while they themselves 
are unable to distinguish a doctrine which has been truly demon¬ 
strated from one which rests on a merely probable or sophistical 

1 Contra Gent., 1,4. 1 Ibid. 
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argument. Similarly, in the Summa Theologica, St. Thomas 
observes that the truth about God is arrived at by the human 
reason only by a few men and after a long time and ‘with the 
admixture of many errors'. 1 When the Saint says that it is desirable 
that even those truths about God which are rationally demon¬ 
strable should be proposed as objects of belief, to be accepted on 
authority, he emphasises indeed the practical requirements of the 
many rather than the speculative insufficiency of metaphysics as 
such, but he does admit that error is frequently mixed with the 
truth, either because of over-hastiness in jumping to conclusions 
or because of the influence of passion and emotion or of imagina¬ 
tion. Possibly he did not himself apply this idea with perfect 
consistency in regard to Aristotle and was too ready to interpret 
Aristotle in the sense which was most compatible with Christian 
doctrine, but the fact remains that he acknowledges theoretically 
the weakness of the human intellect in its present condition, 
though not its radical perversion. Accordingly, though he differs 
from St. Bonaventure in that he admits the abstract possibility, 
and indeed, in Aristotle’s case, the concrete fact, of a ‘satisfactory’ 
metaphysic being elaborated by a pagan philosopher and also 
refuses to allow that its incompleteness vitiates a metaphysical 
system, he also admits it is likely that any independent meta¬ 
physical system will contain error. 

Perhaps it is not fanciful to suggest that the two men's abstract 
opinions were largely settled by their attitude towards Aristotle. 
It might, of course, be retorted that this is to put the cart before 
the horse, but it will appear more reasonable if one considers the 
actual circumstances in which they lived and wrote. For the first 
time Latin Christendom was becoming acquainted with a great 
philosophical system which owed nothing to Christianity and 
which was represented by its fervent adherents, such as Averroes, 
as being the last word in human wisdom. The greatness of 
Aristotle, the depth and comprehensiveness of his system, was a 
factor which could not be ignored by any Christian philosopher of 
the thirteenth century; but it could be met and treated in more 
than one way. On the one hand, as expounded by Averroes, 
Aristotelianism conflicted on several very important points with 
Christian doctrine, and it was possible to adopt a hostile and 
unreceptive attitude towards the Aristotelian metaphysic on this 
count. If, however, one adopted this course, as St. Bonaventure 

1 S.T., la, r, 1, in corpore. 
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did, one had to say either that Aristotle’s system affirmed philoso¬ 
phical truth but that what was true in philosophy might not be 
true in theology, since God could override the demands of natural 
logic, or else that Aristotle went wrong in his metaphysics. St. 
Bonaventure adopted the second course. But why, in Bona- 
venture’s view, did Aristotle go wrong, the greatest systematiser 
of the ancient world? Obviously because any independent philo¬ 
sophy is bound to go wrong on important points simply because 
it is independent: it is only in the light of the Christian faith that 
one can elaborate anything like a complete and satisfactory 
philosophical system, since it is only in the light of the Christian 
faith that the philosopher will be enabled to leave his philosophy 
open to revelation: if he has not that light, he will round it off and 
complete it, and if he rounds it off and completes it, it will be 
thereby vitiated in part at least, especially in regard to those parts, 
the most important parts, which deal with God and the end of 
man. On the other hand, if one saw in the Aristotelian system a 
magnificent instrument for the expression of truth and for the 
welding together of the divine truths of theology and philosophy, 
one would have to admit the power of the pagan philosopher to 
attain metaphysical truth, though in view of the interpretation of 
Aristotle given by Averroes and others one would have also to 
allow for and explain the possibility of error even on the part of the 
Philosopher. This was the course adopted by St. Thomas. 

6 . When one looks back on the thirteenth century from a much 
later date, one does not always recognise the fact that St. Thomas 
was an innovator, that his adoption of Aristotelianism was bold 
and ’modem'. St. Thomas was faced with a system of growing 
influence and importance, which seemed in many respects to be 
incompatible with Christian tradition, but which naturally capti¬ 
vated the minds of many students and masters, particularly in the 
faculty of arts at Paris, precisely because of its majesty, apparent 
coherence and comprehensiveness. That Aquinas boldly grasped 
the bull by the horns and utilised Aristotelianism in the building 
up of his own system was very far from being an obscurantist 
action: it was, on the contrary, extremely ‘modem’ and was of 
the greatest importance for the future of Scholastic philosophy 
and indeed for the history of philosophy in general. That some 
Scholastics in the later Middle Ages and at the time of the 
Renaissance brought Aristotelianism into discredit by their obscu¬ 
rantist adherence to all the Philosopher’s dicta , even on scientific 
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matters, does not concern St. Thomas: the plain fact is that they 
were not faithful to the spirit of St. Thomas. The Saint rendered, 
on any count, an incomparable service to Christian thought by 
utilising the instrument which presented itself, and he naturally 
interpreted Aristotle in the most favourable sense from the 
Christian standpoint, since it was essential to show, if he was to 
succeed in his undertaking, that Aristotle and Averroes did not 
stand or fall together. Moreover, it is not true to say that St, 
Thomas had no sense of accurate interpretation: one may not 
agree with all his interpretations of Aristotle, but there can be no 
doubt that, given the circumstances of the time and the paucity 
of relevant historical information at his disposal, he was one of 
the most conscientious and the finest commentators of Aristotle 
who have ever existed. 

In conclusion, however, it must be emphasised that though 
St. Thomas adopted Aristotelianism as an instrument for the 
expression of his system, he was no blind worshipper of the 
Philosopher, who discarded Augustine in favour of the pagan 
thinker. In theology he naturally treads in the footsteps of 
Augustine, though his adoption of the Aristotelian philosophy as 
an instrument enabled him to systematise, define and argue 
logically from theological doctrines in a manner which was foreign 
to the attitude of Augustine: in philosophy, while there is a great 
deal which comes straight from Aristotle, he often interprets 
Aristotle in a manner consonant with Augustine or expresses 
Augustine in Aristotelian categories, though it might be truer to 
say that he does both at once. For instance, when treating of 
divine knowledge and providence, he interprets the Aristotelian 
doctrine of God in a sense which at least does not exclude God’s 
knowledge of the world, and in treating of the divine ideas he 
observes that Aristotle censured Plato for making the ideas inde¬ 
pendent both of concrete things and of an intellect, with the tacit 
implication that Aristotle would not have censured Plato, had the 
latter placed the ideas in the mind of God. This is, of course, to 
interpret Aristotle in meliorem partem from the theological stand¬ 
point, and although the interpretation tends to bring Aristotle 
and Augustine closer together, it most probably does not represent 
Aristotle’s actual theory of the divine knowledge. However, of 
St. Thomas's relation to Aristotle I shall speak later. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

ST. THOMAS AQUINAS—III 
PRINCIPLES OF CREATED BEING 

Reasons for starting with corporeal being — Hylomorphism — Re¬ 
jection of rationes seminales— Rejection of plurality of substan¬ 
tial forms—Restriction of hylomorphic composition to corporeal 
substances—Potentiality and act—Essence and existence. 

I. In the Summa Theologica, which, as its name indicates, is a 
theological synopsis, the first philosophical problem of which St. 
Thomas treats is that of the existence of God, after which he 
proceeds to consider the Nature of God and then the divine 
Persons, passing subsequently to creation. Similarly, in the Summa 
contra Gentiles , which more nearly resembles a philosophical 
treatise (though it cannot be called simply a philosophical treatise, 
since it also treats of such purely dogmatic themes as the Trinity 
and the Incarnation), St. Thomas also starts with the existence of 
God. It might seem, then, that it would be natural to begin the 
exposition of St. Thomas's philosophy with his proofs of God's 
existence; but apart from the fact (mentioned in an earlier chapter) 
that St. Thomas himself says that the part of philosophy which 
treats of God comes after the other branches of philosophy, the 
proofs themselves presuppose some fundamental concepts and 
principles, and St. Thomas had composed the De ente et essentia , 
for example, before he wrote either of the Summae. It would not 
in any case be natural, then, to start immediately with the proofs 
of God's existence, and M. Gilson himself, who insists that the 
natural way of expounding St. Thomas's philosophy is to expound 
it according to the order adopted by the Saint in the Summae , 
actually begins by considering certain basic ideas and principles. 
On the other hand, one can scarcely discuss the whole general 
metaphysic of St. Thomas and all those ideas which are explicitly 
or implicitly presupposed by his natural theology: it is necessary 
to restrict the basis of one's discussion. 

To a modern reader, familiar with the course and problems of 
modem philosophy, it might seem natural to begin with a discus¬ 
sion of St. Thomas's theory of knowledge and to raise the question 
whether or not the Saint provides an epistemological justification 
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of the possibility of metaphysical knowledge. But although St. 
Thomas certainly had a Theory of knowledge' he did not live after 
Kant, and the problem of knowledge did not occupy that position 
in his philosophy which it has come to occupy in later times. It 
seems to me that the natural starting-point for an exposition of the 
Thomist philosophy is the consideration of corporeal substances. 
After all, St. Thomas expressly teaches that the immediate and 
proper object of the human intellect in this life is the essence of 
material things. The fundamental notions and principles which 
are presupposed by St. Thomas's natural theology are not, accord¬ 
ing to him, innate, but are apprehended through reflection on and 
abstraction from our experience of concrete objects, and it seems, 
therefore, only reasonable to develop those fundamental notions 
and principles first of all through a consideration of material 
substances. St. Thomas's proofs of God's existence are a posteriory, 
they proceed from creatures to God, and it is the creature's nature, 
the lack of self-sufficiency on the part of the immediate objects of 
experience, which reveals the existence of God. Moreover, we can, 
by the natural light of reason, attain only that knowledge of God 
which can be attained by reflection on creatures and their relation 
to Him. On this count too it would seem only ‘natural' to begin 
the exposition of the Thomist philosophy with a consideration 
of those concrete objects of experience by reflection on which we 
arrive at those fundamental principles which lead us on to develop 
the proofs of God's existence. 

2. In regard to corporeal substances St. Thomas adopts from 
the very outset the common-sense standpoint, according to which 
there are a multiplicity of substances. The human mind comes to 
know in dependence on sense-experience, and the first concrete 
objects the mind knows are material objects into relation with 
which it enters through the senses. Reflection on these objects, 
however, at pnce leads the mind to form a distinction, or rather 
to discover a distinction, in the objects themselves. If I look out 
of my window in the spring I see the beech-tree with its young 
and tender green leaves, while in the autumn I see that the leaves 
have changed colour, though the same beech-tree stands out there 
in the park. The beech is substantially the same, a beech-tree, in 
spring and autumn, but the colour of its leaves is not the same: 
the colour changes without the beech-tree changing substantially. 
Similarly, if I go to the plantation, one year I see the larches as 
small trees, newly planted; later on I see them as bigger trees: their 
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size has changed but they are still larches. The cows in the field 
I see now in this place, now in that, now in one posture, now in 
another, standing up or lying down, now doing one thing, now 
another, eating the grass or chewing the cud or sleeping, now 
undergoing one thing, now another, being milked or being rained 
on or being driven along, but all the time they are the same 
cows. Reflection thus leads the mind to distinguish between 
substance and accident, and between the different kinds of accident, 
and St. Thomas accepts from Aristotle the doctrine of the ten 
categories, substance and the nine categories of accident. 

So far reflection has led us only to the idea of accidental change 
and the notion of the categories: but further reflection will intro¬ 
duce the mind to a profounder level of the constitution of material 
being. When the cow eats grass, the grass no longer remains what 
it was in the field, but becomes something else through assimila¬ 
tion, while on the other hand it does not simply cease to be, but 
something remains in the process of change. The change is 
substantial, since the grass itself is changed, not merely its colour 
or size, and the analysis of substantial change leads the mind to 
discern two elements, one element which is common to the grass 
and to the flesh which the grass becomes, another element which 
confers on that something its determination, its substantial 
character, making it to be first grass, then cow-flesh. Moreover, 
ultimately we can conceive any material substance changing into 
any other, not necessarily directly or immediately, of course, but 
at least indirectly and mediately, after a series of changes. We 
come thus to the conception on the one hand of an underlying 
substrate of change which, when considered in itself, cannot be 
called by the name of any definite substance, and on the other 
hand of a determining or characterising element. The first element 
is 'prime matter', the indeterminate substrate of substantial 
change, the second element is the substantial form, which makes 
the substance what it is, places it in its specific class and so 
determines it as grass, cow, oxygen, hydrogen, or whatever it 
may be. Every material substance is composed in this way of 
matter and form. 

St. Thomas thus accepts the Aristotelian doctrine of the hylo- 
morphic composition of material substances, defining prime matter 
as pure potentiality and substantial form as the first act of a 
physical body, ‘first act 1 meaning the principle which places the 
body in its specific class and determines its essence. Prime matter 
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is in potentiality to all forms which can be the forms of bodies, but 
considered in itself it is without any form, pure potentiality: it is, 
as Aristotle said, nec quid nec quantum nec quale nec aliud quidquam 
eorunt quibus determinate ens . 1 For this reason, however, it cannot 
exist by itself, for to speak of a being actually existing without act 
or form would be contradictory: it did not, then, precede form 
temporally, but was created together with form. 2 St. Thomas is 
thus quite clear on the fact that only concrete substances, indi¬ 
vidual compositions of matter and form, actually exist in the 
material world. But though he is at one with Aristotle in denying 
the separate existence of universal (though we shall see presently 
that a reservation must be made in regard to this statement), he 
also follows Aristotle in asserting that the form needs to be 
individuated. The form is the universal element, being that which 
places an object in its class, in its species, making it to be horse 
or elm or iron: it needs, then, to be individuated, in order that it 
should become the form of this particular substance. What is the 
principle of individuation? It can only be matter. But matter is 
of itself pure potentiality: it has not those determinations which 
are necessary in order that it should individuate form. The 
accidental characteristics of quantity and so on are logically 
posterior to the hylomorphic composition of the substance. St. 
Thomas was, therefore, compelled to say that the principle of 
individuation is materia signata quantitate , in the sense of matter 
having an exigency for the quantitative determination which it 
receives from union with form. This is a difficult notion to under¬ 
stand, since although matter, and not form, is the foundation of 
quantitative multiplication, matter considered in itself is without 
quantitative determination: the notion is in fact a relic of the 
Platonic element in Aristotle’s thought. Aristotle rejected and 
attacked the Platonic theory of forms, but his Platonic training 
influenced him to the extent of his being led to say that form, 
being of itself universal, requires individuation, and St. Thomas 
followed him in this.- Of course, St. Thomas did not think of forms 
first existing separately and then being individuated, for the forms 
of sensible objects do not exist in a state of temporal priority to 
the composite substances; but the idea of individuation is certainly 
due originally to the Platonic way of thinking and speaking of 
forms: Aristotle substituted the notion of the immanent substantial 
form for that of the ‘transcendent’ exemplar form, but it would 

1 In 7 Metaphlectio 2 . * S.T., la, 66, i, in corpore. 
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not become an historian to turn a blind eye to the Platonic legacy 
in Aristotle's thought and consequently in that of St. Thomas. 

3. As a logical consequence of the doctrine that prime matter as 
such is pure potentiality, St. Thomas rejected the Augustinian 
theory of rationes seminales : l to admit this theory would be to 
attribute act in some way to what is in itself without act. 2 Non¬ 
spiritual forms are educed out of the potentiality of matter under 
the action of the efficient agent, but they are not previously in 
prime matter as inchoate forms. The agent does not, of course, 
work on prime matter as such, since this latter cannot exist by 
itself; but he or it so modifies or changes the dispositions of a given 
corporeal substance that it develops an exigency for a new form, 
which is educed out of the potentiality of matter. Change thus 
presupposes, for Aquinas as for Aristotle, a ‘privation’ or an 
exigency for a new form which the substance has not yet got but 
‘demands’ to have in virtue of the modifications produced in it 
by the agent. Water, for example, is in a state of potentiality to 
becoming steam, but it will not become steam until it has been 
heated to a certain point by an external agent, at which point it 
develops an exigency for the form of steam, which does not come 
from outside, but is educed out of the potentiality of matter. 

4. Just as St. Thomas rejected the older theory of rationes 
seminales , so he rejected the theory of the plurality of substantial 
forms in the composite substance, affirming the unicity of the 
substantial form in each substance. In his Commentary on the 
Sentences St. Thomas seems indeed to accept the forma corporeitatis 
as the first substantial form in the corporeal substance; 3 but even 
if he accepted it at first, he certainly rejected it afterwards. In the 
Contra Gentiles 4 he argues that if the first form constituted the 
substance as substance, the subsequent forms would arise in some¬ 
thing which was already hoc aliquid in actu, something actually 
subsisting, and so could be no more than accidental forms. 
Similarly he argues against the theory of Avicebron 5 by pointing 
out that only the first form can be the substantial form, since it 
would confer the character of substance, with the result that other 

1 In 2 Sent., 18, I. 2. 

1 St. Thomas certainly employed the name, rationes seminales, but he meant 
thereby primarily the active forces of concrete objects, e.g. the active power 
which controls the generation of living things and restricts it to the same species, 
not the doctrine that there ^re inchoate forms in prime matter. This last theory 
he either rejected or said that it did not fit in with the teaching of St. Augustine 
(cf. loc. cit., S.T ., la, 115, 2; De Veritate , 5, 9, ad 8 and ad 9). 

* Cf. In 1 Sent., 8, 5, 2; 2 Sent., 3, 1, 1. 

4 4, 81. 6 Quodhbet , 11, 3, 3, in corpore. 
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subsequent forms, arising in an already constituted substance, 
would be accidental. (The necessary implication is, of course, that 
the substantial form directly informs prime matter.) This view 
aroused much opposition, being stigmatised as a dangerous inno¬ 
vation, as we shall see later when dealing with the controversies 
in which St. Thomas’s Aristotelianism involved him. 

5. The hylomorphic composition which obtains in material 
substances was restricted by St. Thomas to the corporeal world: 
he would not extend it, as St. Bonaventure did, to the incorporeal 
creation, to angels. That angels exist, St. Thomas considered to be 
rationally provable, quite apart from revelation, for their existence 
is demanded by the hierarchic character of the scale of being. We 
can discern the ascending orders or ranks of forms from the forms 
of inorganic substances, through vegetative forms, the irrational 
sensitive forms of animals, the rational soul of man, to the infinite 
and pure Act, God; but there is a gap in the hierarchy. The 
rational soul of man is created, finite and embodied, while God is 
uncreated, infinite and pure spirit: it is only reasonable, then, to 
suppose that between the human soul and God there are finite and 
created spiritual forms which are without body. At the summit 
of the scale is the absolute simplicity of God: at the summit of 
the corporeal world is the human being, partly spiritual and partly 
corporeal: there must, therefore, exist between God and man beings 
which are wholly spiritual and yet which do not possess the 
absolute simplicity of the Godhead. 1 

This line of argument was not new: it had been employed in 
Greek philosophy, by Poseidonius, for example. St. Thomas was 
also influenced by the Aristotelian doctrine of separate Intelli¬ 
gences connected with the motion of the spheres, this astronomical 
view reappearing in the philosophy of Avicenna, with which St. 
Thomas was familiar; but the argument which weighed most with 
him was that drawn from the exigencies of the hierarchy of being. 
As he distinguished the different grades of forms in general, so he 
distinguished the different 'choirs’ of angels, according to the object 
of their knowledge. Those who apprehend most clearly the good¬ 
ness of God in itself and are inflamed with love thereat are the 
Seraphim, the highest ‘choir’, while those who are concerned with 
the providence of God in regard to particular creatures, for 
example, in regard to particular men, are the angels in the 
narrower sense of the word, the lowest choir. The choir which is 

1 Cf. De spirit. ereat I, 5. 
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concerned with, inter alia, the movement of the heavenly bodies 
(which are universal causes affecting this world) is that of the 
Virtues. Thus St. Thomas did not postulate the existence of angels 
primarily in order to account for the movement of the spheres. 

Angels exist therefore; but it remains to be asked if they are 
hylomorphically composed. St. Thomas affirmed that they are 
not so composed. He argued that the angels must be purely 
immaterial, since they are intelligences which have as their correla¬ 
tive object immaterial objects, and also that their very place in 
the hierarchy of being demands their complete immateriality. 1 
Moreover, as St. Thomas places in matter an exigency for quantity 
(which possibly does not altogether square with its character of 
pure potentiality), he could not in any case attribute hylomorphic 
composition to the angels. St. Bonaventure, for example, had 
argued that angels must be hylomorphically composed, since other¬ 
wise they would be pure act and God alone is pure act; but St. 
Thomas countered this argument by affirming that the distinction 
between essence and existence in the angels is sufficient to safeguard 
their contingency and their radical distinction from God. 2 To this 
distinction I shall return shortly. 

A consequence of the denial of the hylomorphic composition of 
the angels is the denial of the multiplicity of angels within one 
species, since matter is the principle of individuation and there is 
no matter in the angels. Each angel is pure form: each angel, 
then, must exhaust the capacity of its species and be its own 
species. The choirs of angels are not, then, so many species of 
angels; they consist of angelic hierarchies distinguished not speci¬ 
fically but according to function. There are as many species as 
there are angels. It is of interest to remember that Aristotle, when 
asserting in the Metaphysics a plurality of movers, of separated 
intelligences, raised the question how this could be possible if 
matter is the principle of individuation, though he did not answer 
the question. While St. Bonaventure, admitting the hylomorphic 
composition of angels, could and did admit their multiplicity 
within the species, St. Thomas, holding on the one hand that 
matter is the principle of individuation and denying its presence 
in the angels on the other hand, was forced to deny their multi¬ 
plicity within the species. For St. Thomas, then, the intelligences 
really became separate universal, though not, of course, in the 

1 S.T ., la, 50, 2; De spirit, creat., 1,1. 

* De spirit, creat., 1,1; S.T., la, 50, 2, ad 3; Contra Gent., 2, 30; Quodlibet, 9, 4, 1. 
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sense of hypostatised concepts. It was one of the discoveries of 
Aristotle that a separate form must be intelligent, though he failed 
to see the historic connection between his theory of separate 
intelligences and the Platonic theory of separate forms. 

6. The establishment of the hylomorphic composition of material 
substances reveals at once the essential mutability of those sub¬ 
stances. Change is not, of course, a haphazard affair, but proceeds 
according to a certain rhythm (one cannot assume that a given 
substance can become immediately any other substance one likes, 
while change is also guided and influenced by the general causes, 
such as the heavenly bodies); yet substantial change cannot take 
place except in bodies, and it is only matter, the substrate of 
change, which makes it possible. On the principle which St. 
Thomas adopted from Aristotle that what is changed or moved is 
changed or moved ‘by another’, ab alio, one might argue at once 
from the changes in the corporeal world to the existence of an 
unmoved mover, with the aid of the principle that an infinite 
regress in the order of dependence is impossible, but before going 
on to prove the existence of God from nature, one must first 
penetrate more deeply into the constitution of finite being, 

Hylomorphic composition is confined by St. Thomas to the 
corporeal world; but there is a more fundamental distinction, of 
which the distinction between form and matter is but one example. 
Prime matter, as we have seen, is pure potentiality, while form is 
act, so that the distinction between matter and form is a distinc¬ 
tion between potency and act, but this latter distinction is of 
wider application than the former. In the angels there is no 
matter, but there is none the less potentiality. (St. Bonaventure 
argued that because matter is potentiality, therefore it can be in 
angels. He was thus forced to admit the forma corporeitatis, in 
order to distinguish corporeal matter from matter in the general 
sense. St. Thomas, on the other hand, as he made matter pure 
potentiality and yet denied its presence in the angels, was forced 
to attribute to matter an exigency for quantity, which comes to 
it through form. Obviously there are difficulties in both views.) 
The angels can change by performing acts of intellect and will, 
even though they cannot change substantially: there is, therefore, 
some potentiality in the angels. The distinction between poten¬ 
tiality and act runs, therefore, through the whole of creation, 
whereas the distinction between form and matter is found only 
in the corporeal creation. Thus, on the principle that the reduction 
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of potentiality to act requires a principle which is itself act, we 
should be in a position to argue from the fundamental distinction 
which obtains in all creation to the existence of pure Act, God; but 
first of all we must consider the basis of potentiality in the angels. 
In passing, one can notice that the distinction of potency and act 
is discussed by Aristotle in the Metaphysics . 

7. We have seen that hylomorphic composition was restricted 
by St. Thomas to corporeal substance; but there is a profounder 
composition which affects every finite being. Finite being is being 
because it exists, because it has existence: the substance is that 
which is or has being, and ‘existence is that in virtue of which a 
substance is called a being'. 1 The essence of a corporeal being is 
the substance composed of matter and form, while the essence of 
an immaterial finite being is form alone; but that by which a 
material substance or an immaterial substance is a real being ( ens) 
is existence (esse), existence standing to the essence as act to 
potentiality. Composition of act and potentiality is found, there¬ 
fore, in every finite being and not simply in corporeal being. No 
finite being exists necessarily; it has or possesses existence which 
is distinct from essence as act is distinct from potentiality. The 
form determines or completes in the sphere of essence, but that 
which actualises the essence is existence. ‘In intellectual substances 
which are not composed of matter and form (in them the form is 
a subsistent substance), the form is that which is; but existence is 
the act by which the form is; and on that account there is in them 
only one composition of act and potentiality, namely composition 
of substance and existence. ... In substances composed of matter 
and form, however, there is a double composition of act and 
potentiality, the first a composition in the substance itself, which 
is composed of matter and form, the second a composition of the 
substance itself, which is already composite, with existence. This 
second composition can also be called a composition of the quod 
est and esse, or of the quod est and the quo est .' 2 Existence, then, is 
neither matter nor form; it is neither an essence nor part of an 
essence; it is the act by which the essence is or has being. 'Esse 
denotes a certain act; for a thing is not said to be (esse) by the fact 
that it is in potentiality, but by the fact that it is in act.' 3 As 
neither matter nor form, it can be neither a substantial nor an 
accidental form; it does not belong to the sphere of essence, but is 
that by which forms are. 

1 Contra Gent., 2, 54, 1 Ibid. 8 Ibid., 1, 22. 
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Controversy has raged in the Schools round the question whether 
St. Thomas considered the distinction between essence and exis¬ 
tence to be a real distinction or a conceptual distinction. Obviously 
the answer to this question depends largely on the meaning 
attached to the phrase 'real distinction’. If by real distinction 
were meant a distinction between two things which could be 
separated from one another, then certainly St. Thomas did not 
hold that there is a real distinction between essence and existence, 
which are not two separable physical objects. Giles of Rome 
practically held this view, making the distinction a physical dis¬ 
tinction; but for St. Thomas the distinction was metaphysical, 
essence and existence being the two constitutive metaphysical 
principles of every finite being. If, however, by real distinction is 
meant a distinction which is independent of the mind, which is 
objective, it seems to me not only that St. Thomas maintained 
such a distinction as obtaining between essence and existence, but 
that it is essential to his system and that he attached great 
importance to it. St. Thomas speaks of esse as adveniens extra, in 
the sense that it comes from God, the cause of existence; it is act, 
distinct from the potentiality which it actualises. In God alone, 
insists St. Thomas, are essence and existence identical: God exists 
necessarily because His essence is existence: all other things 
receive or ‘participate in' existence, and that which receives must 
be distinct from that which is received. 1 The fact that St. Thomas 
argues that that whose existence is other than its essence must 
have received its existence from another, and that it is true of 
God alone that His existence is not different from or other than 
His essence, seems to me to make it perfectly clear that he 
regarded the distinction between essence and existence as objective 
and independent of the mind. The ‘third way’ of proving the 
existence of God appears to presuppose the real distinction between 
essence and existence in finite things. 

Existence determines essence in the sense that it is act and 
through it the essence has being; but on the other hand existence, 
as act, is determined by essence, as potentiality, to be the existence 
of this or that kind of essence.* Yet we must not imagine that 
essence existed before receiving existence (which would be a 
contradiction in terms) or that there is a kind of neutral existence 
which is not the existence of any thing in particular until it is 
united with essence: the two principles are not two physical things 

1 Cf. S.T., la, 3, 4; Contra Gent., x, 22. 1 De Potentia, 7, 2, ad 9. 
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united together, but they are two constitutive principles which are 
concreated as principles of a particular being. There is no essence 
without existence and no existence without essence; the two are 
created together, and if its existence ceases, the concrete essence 
ceases to be. Existence, then, is not something accidental to the 
finite being: it is that by which the finite being is a being. If we 
rely on the imagination, we shall think of essence and existence as 
two things, two beings; but a great deal of the difficulty in under¬ 
standing St. Thomas's doctrine on the subject comes from 
employing the imagination and supposing that if he maintained 
the real distinction, he must have understood it in the exaggerated 
and misleading fashion of Giles of Rome. 

The Moslem philosophers had already discussed the relation of 
existence to essence. Alfarabi, for example, had observed that 
analysis of the essence of a finite object will not reveal its existence. 
If it did, then it would be sufficient to know what human nature 
is, in order to know that man exists, which is not the case. Essence 
and existence are, therefore, distinct, and Alfarabi drew the some¬ 
what unfortunate conclusion that existence is an accident of the 
essence, Avicenna followed Alfarabi in this matter. Although 
St. Thomas certainly did not regard existence as an 'accident', in 
the De ente et essentia 1 he follows Alfarabi and Avicenna in their 
way of approaching the distinction. Every thing which does not 
belong to the concept of the essence comes to it from without 
(adveniens extra) and forms a composition with it. No essence can 
be conceived without that which forms part of the essence; but 
every finite essence can be conceived without existence being 
included in the essence. I can conceive ‘man' or ‘phoenix' and 
yet not know if they exist in nature. It would, however, be a 
mistake to interpret St. Thomas as though he maintained that 
the essence, prior to the reception of existence, was something on 
its own, so to speak, with a diminutive existence proper to itself: 
it exists only through existence, and created existence is always 
the existence of this or that kind of essence. Created existence and 
essence arise together, and although the two constitutive principles 
are objectively distinct, existence is the more fundamental. Since 
created existence is the act of a potentiality, the latter has no 
actuality apart from existence, which is ‘among all things the 
most perfect’ and ‘the perfection of all perfections'. 2 

St. Thomas thus discovers in the heart of all finite being a 

1 C. 4. % De Petenlia, 7, 2, ad 9. 
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certain instability, a contingency or non-necessity, which imme¬ 
diately points to the existence of a Being which is the source of 
finite existence, the author of the composition between essence and 
existence, and which cannot be itself composed of essence and 
existence but must have existence as its very essence, existing 
necessarily. It would indeed be absurd and most unjust to accuse 
Francis Suarez (1548-1617) and other Scholastics who denied the 
‘real distinction’ of denying the contingent character of finite being 
(Suarez denied a real distinction between essence and existence 
and maintained that the finite object is limited because ab alio); 
but I do not personally feel any doubt that St. Thomas himself 
maintained the doctrine of the real distinction, provided that the 
real distinction is not interpreted as Giles of Rome interpreted it. 
For St. Thomas, existence is not a state of the essence, but rather 
that which places the essence in a state of actuality. 

It may be objected that I have evaded the real point at issue, 
namely the precise way in which the distinction between essence 
and existence is objective and independent of the mind. But St. 
Thomas did not state his doctrine in such a manner that no 
controversy about its meaning is possible. Nevertheless it seems 
clear to me that St. Thomas held that the distinction between 
essence and existence is an objective distinction between two 
metaphysical principles which constitute the whole being of the 
created finite thing, one of these principles, namely existence, 
standing to the other, namely essence, as act to potency. And 
I do not see how St. Thomas could have attributed that importance 
to the distinction which he did attribute to it, unless he thought 
that it was a 'real' distinction. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS—IV: PROOFS OF GOD’S EXISTENCE 

Need of proof — St. Anselm's argument—Possibility of proof — 

The first three proofs—The fourth proof—The proof from finality 
—The 'third way' fundamental. 

t. Before actually developing his proofs of God’s existence St. 
Thomas tried to show that the provision of such proofs is not a 
useless superfluity, since the idea of God’s existence is not, 
properly speaking, an innate idea nor is 'God exists’ a proposition 
the opposite of which is inconceivable and cannot be thought. To 
us indeed, living in a world where atheism is common, where 
powerful and influential philosophies eliminate or explain away 
the notion of God, where multitudes of men and women are 
educated without any belief in God, it seems only natural to think 
that God’s existence requires proof. Kierkegaard and those philo¬ 
sophers and theologians who follow him may have rejected natural 
theology in the ordinary sense; but normally speaking we should 
not dream of asserting that God’s existence is what St. Thomas 
calls a per se notum. St. Thomas, however, did not live in a world 
where theoretic atheism was common, and he felt himself com¬ 
pelled to deal not only with statements of certain early Christian 
writers which seemed to imply that knowledge of God is innate in 
man, but also with the famous argument of St. Anselm which 
purports to show that the non-existence of God is inconceivable. 
Thus in the Summa Theologica 1 he devotes an article to answering 
the question ntrum Deum esse sit per se notum, and two chapters 
in the Summa contra Gentiles 2 to the consideration de opinione 
dicentium quod Deum esse demonstrari non potest, quum sit per se 
notum. 

St. John Damascene 3 asserts that the knowledge of God’s 
existence is naturally innate in man; but St. Thomas explains 
that this natural knowledge of God is confused and vague and 
needs elucidation to be made explicit. Man has a natural desire 
of happiness ( beatitudo ), and a natural desire supposes a natural 
knowledge; but although true happiness is to be found only in 
God, it does not follow that every man has a natural knowledge 

1 La, 2, i. * i, io-n. * De fide orthodoxa, I, 3. 
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of God as such: he has a vague idea of happiness since he desires 
it, but he may think that happiness consists in sensual pleasure 
or in the possession of wealth, and further reflection is required 
before he can realise that happiness is to be found only in God. 
In other words, even if the natural desire for happiness may form 
the basis for a proof of God’s existence, a proof is none the less 
required. Again, in a sense it is per se notum that there is truth, 
since a man who asserts that there is no truth inevitably asserts 
that it is true that there is no truth, but it does not follow that 
the man knows that there is a primal or first Truth, a Source of 
truth, God: further reflection is necessary if he is to realise this. 
Once again, although it is true that without God we can know 
nothing, it does not follow that in knowing anything we have an 
actual knowledge of God, since God’s influence, which enables us 
to know anything, is not the object of direct intuition but is 
known only by reflection. 1 

In general, says St. Thomas, we must make a distinction between 
what is per se notum secundum se and what is per se notum quoad 
nos. A proposition is said to be per se nota secundum se when the 
predicate is included in the subject, as in the proposition that man 
is an animal, since man is precisely a rational animal. The proposi¬ 
tion that God exists is thus a proposition per se nota secundum se, 
since God's essence is His existence and one cannot know God's 
nature, what God is, without knowing God’s existence, that He is; 
but a man has no a priori knowledge of God’s nature and only 
arrives at knowledge of the fact that God’s essence is His existence 
after he has come to know God’s existence, so that even though 
the proposition that God exists is per se nota secundum se, it is 
not per se nota quoad nos. 

2. In regard to the 'ontological' or a priori proof of God's 
existence given by St. Anselm, St. Thomas answers first of all 
that not everyone understands by God ‘that than which no greater 
can be thought'. Possibly this observation, though doubtless true, 
is not altogether relevant, except in so far as St. Anselm considered 
that everyone understands by ‘God’ that Being whose existence 

1 It may appear that St. Thomas's attitude in regard to 'innate 1 knowledge of 
God does not differ substantially from that of St. Bonaventure. In a sense this is 
true, since neither of them admitted an explicit innate idea of God; but St. 
Bonaventure thought that there is a kind of initial implicit awareness of God, or 
at least that the idea of God can be rendered explicit by interior reflection alone, 
whereas the proofs actually given by St. Thomas all proceed by way of the 
external world. Even if we press the 1 Aristotelian' aspect of Bona venture's epis¬ 
temology, it remains true that there is a difference of emphasis and approach io 
the natural theology of the two philosophers. 
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he intended to prove, namely the supremely perfect Being. It 
must not be forgotten that Anselm reckoned his argument to be 
an argument or proof, not the statement of an immediate intuition 
of God. He then argues, both in the Sumnta contra Gentiles and 
in the Summa Theologica, that the argument of St. Anselm involves 
an illicit process or transition from the ideal to the real order. 
Granted that God is conceived as the Being than which no greater 
can be thought, it does not follow necessarily that such a Being 
exists, apart from its being conceived, that is, outside the mind. 
This, however, is not an adequate argument, when taken by itself 
at least, to disprove the Anselmian reasoning, since it neglects the 
peculiar character of God, of the Being than which no greater can 
be thought. Such a Being is its own existence and if it is possible 
for such a Being to exist, it must exist. The Being than which no 
greater can be thought is the Being which exists necessarily, it is 
the necessary Being, and it would be absurd to speak of a merely 
possible necessary Being. But St. Thomas adds, as we have seen, 
that the intellect has no a priori knowledge of God’s nature. In 
other words, owing to the weakness of the human intellect we 
cannot discern a priori the positive possibility of the supremely 
perfect Being, the Being the essence of which is existence, and we 
come to a knowledge of the fact that such a Being exists not 
through an analysis or consideration of the idea of such a Being, 
but through arguments from its effects, a posteriori. 

3. If God’s existence cannot be proved a priori, through the 
idea of God, through His essence, it remains that it must be proved 
a posteriori, through an examination of God's effects. It may be 
objected that this is impossible since the effects of God are finite 
while God is infinite, so that there is no proportion between the 
effects and the Cause and the conclusion of the reasoning process 
will contain infinitely more than the premisses. The reasoning starts 
with sensible objects and should, therefore, end with a sensible 
object, whereas in the proofs of God's existence it proceeds to an 
Object infinitely transcending all sensible objects. 

St. Thomas does not deal with this objection at any length, and 
it would be an absurd anachronism to expect him to discuss and 
answer the Kantian Critique of metaphysics in advance; but he 
points out that though from a consideration of effects which are 
disproportionate to the cause we cannot obtain a perfect know¬ 
ledge of the cause, we can come to know that the cause exists. 
We can argue from an effect to the existence of a cause, and if the 
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effect is of such a kind that it can proceed only from a certain 
kind of cause, we can legitimately argue to the existence of a cause 
of that kind. (The use of the word ‘effect’ must not be taken as 
begging the question, as a peiitio principii: St. Thomas argues 
from certain facts concerning the world and argues that these facts 
require a sufficient ontological explanation. It is true, of course, 
that he presupposes that the principle of causality is not purely 
subjective or applicable only within the sphere of ‘phenomena’ in 
the Kantian sense; but he is perfectly well aware that it has to be 
shown that sensible objects are effects, in the sense that they do 
not contain in themselves their own sufficient ontological explana¬ 
tion.) 

A modem Thomist, wishing to expound and defend the natural 
theology of the Saint in the light of post-mediaeval philosophic 
thought, would rightly be expected to say something in justifica¬ 
tion of the speculative reason, of metaphysics. Even if he con¬ 
sidered that the onus of proof falls primarily on the opponent of 
metaphysics, he could not neglect the fact that the legitimacy and 
even the significance of metaphysical arguments and conclusions 
have been challenged, and he would be bound to meet this 
challenge. I cannot see, however, how an historian of mediaeval 
philosophy in general can justly be expected to treat St. Thomas 
as though he were a contemporary and fully aware not only of the 
Kantian criticism of the speculative reason, but also of the attitude 
towards metaphysics adopted by the logical positivists. Never¬ 
theless, it is true that the Thomist theory of knowledge itself 
provides, apparently at least, a strong objection against natural 
theology. According to St. Thomas the proper object of the 
human intellect is the qutdditas or essence of the material object: 
the intellect starts from the sensible objects, knows in dependence 
on the phantasm and is proportioned, in virtue of its embodied 
state, to sensible objects. St. Thomas did not admit innate ideas 
nor did he have recourse to any intuitive knowledge of God, and 
if one applies strictly the Aristotelian principle that there is 
nothing in the intellect which was not before in the senses (Nihil 
in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu), it might well appear 
that the human intellect is confined to knowledge of corporeal 
objects and cannot, owing to its nature or at least its present state, 
transcend them. As this objection arises out of the doctrine of 
Thomas himself, it is relevant to inquire if the Saint attempted to 
meet it and, if so, how he met it. With the Thomist theory of 
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human knowledge I shall deal later; 1 but I shall give immediately 
a brief statement of what appears to be St. Thomas's position on 
this point without development or references. 

Objects, whether spiritual or corporeal, are knowable only in so 
far as they partake of being, are in act, and the intellect as such 
is the faculty of apprehending being. Considered simply in itself, 
therefore, the intellect has as its object all being; the primary 
object of intellect is being. The fact, however, that a particular 
kind of intellect, the human intellect, is embodied and is dependent 
on sense for its operation, means that it must start from the things 
of sense and that, naturally speaking, it can come to know an 
object which transcends the things of sense (consideration of self- 
knowledge is here omitted) only in so far as sensible objects bear 
a relation to that object and manifest it. Owing to the fact that 
the human intellect is embodied its natural and proper object, 
proportionate to its present state, is the corporeal object; but this 
does not destroy the primary orientation of the intellect to being 
in general, and if corporeal objects bear a discernible relation to 
an object which transcends them, the intellect can know that such 
an object exists. Moreover, in so far as material objects reveal 
the character of the Transcendent, the intellect can attain some 
knowledge of its nature; but such a knowledge cannot be adequate 
or perfect, since sense-objects cannot reveal adequately or perfectly 
the nature of the Transcendent. Of our natural knowledge of God's 
nature I shall speak later: 2 let it suffice to point out here that when 
St. Thomas says that the corporeal object is the natural object of 
the human intellect, he means that the human intellect in its 
present state is orientated towards the essence of the corporeal 
object, but that just as the embodied condition of the human 
intellect does not destroy its primary character as intellect, so its 
orientation, in virtue of its embodied state, towards the corporeal 
object does not destroy its primary orientation towards being in 
general. It can therefore attain to some natural knowledge of 
God, in so far as corporeal objects are related to Him and reveal 
Him; but this knowledge is necessarily imperfect and inadequate 
and cannot be intuitive in character. 

4. The first of the five proofs of God's existence given by St. 
Thomas is that from motion, which is found in Aristotle 3 and was 
utilised by Maimonides and St. Albert. We know through sense- 
perception that some things in the world are moved, that motion 

1 See Ch. XXXVIII. * See Ch. XXXV. * Metaph Bk. 12; Physics , Bk. 8. 
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is a fact. Motion is here understood in the wide Aristotelian sense 
of reduction of potency to act, and St. Thomas, following Aristotle, 
argues that a thing cannot be reduced from potency to act except 
by something which is already in act. In this sense 'every thing 
which is moved is moved by another'. If that other is itself moved, 
it must be moved by yet another agent. As an infinite series is 
impossible, we come in the end to an unmoved mover, a first 
mover, 'and all understand that this is God'. 1 This argument 
St. Thomas calls the manifestior via . 2 In the Summa contra 
Gentiles 3 he develops it at considerable length. 

The second proof, which is suggested by the second book of 
Aristotle's Metaphysics 4 and which was used by Avicenna, Alan 
of Lille and St. Albert, also starts from the sensible world, but 
this time from the order or series of efficient causes. Nothing can 
be the cause of itself, for in order to be this, it would have to exist 
before itself. On the other hand, it is impossible to proceed to 
infinity in the series of efficient causes: therefore there must be a 
first efficient cause, 'which all men call God'. 

The third proof, which Maimonides took over from Avicenna and 
developed, starts from the fact that some beings come into exis¬ 
tence and perish, which shows that they can not be and can be, 
that they are contingent and not necessary, since if they were 
necessary they would always have existed and would neither come 
into being nor pass away. St. Thomas then argues that there must 
exist a necessary being, which is the reason why contingent beings 
come into existence. If there were no necessary being, nothing at 
all would exist. 

There are several remarks which must be made, though very 
briefly, concerning these three proofs. First of all, when St. Thomas 
says that an infinite series is impossible (and this principle is 
utilised in all three proofs), he is not thinking of a series stretching 
back in time, of a ‘horizontal’ series, so to speak. He is not saying, 
for example, that because the child owes its life to its parents and 
its parents owe their lives to their parents and so on, there must 
have been an original pair, who had no parents but were directly 
created by God. St. Thomas did not believe that it can be proved 
philosophically that the world was not created from eternity: he 
admits the abstract possibility of the world’s creation from 
eternity and this cannot be admitted without the possibility of a 
beginningless series being admitted at the same time. What he 

1 S.T., la, 2, 3, in corpore. * Ibid. 3 i, 13. 4 C. 2. 
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denies is the possibility of an infinite series in the order of actually 
depending causes, of an infinite Vertical' series. Suppose that the 
world had actually been created from eternity. There would be 
an infinite horizontal or historic series, but the whole series would 
consist of contingent beings, for the fact of its being without 
beginning does not make it necessary. The whole series, therefore, 
must depend on something outside the series. But if you ascend 
upwards, without ever coming to a stop, you have no explanation 
of the existence of the series: one must conclude with the existence 
of a being which is not itself dependent. 

Secondly, consideration of the foregoing remarks will show that 
the so-called mathematical infinite series has nothing to do with 
the Thomist proofs. It is not the possibility of an infinite series 
as such which St. Thomas denies, but the possibility of an infinite 
series in the ontological order of dependence. In other words, he 
denies that the movement and contingency of the experienced 
world can be without any ultimate and adequate ontological 
explanation. 

Thirdly, it might seem to be rather cavalier behaviour on St. 
Thomas's part to assume that the unmoved mover or the first 
cause or the necessary being is what we call God. Obviously if 
anything exists at all, there must be a necessary Being: thought 
must arrive at this conclusion, unless metaphysics is rejected 
altogether; but it is not so obvious that the necessary being must 
be the personal Being whom we call God. That a purely philoso¬ 
phical argument does not bring us to the full revealed notion of 
God needs no elaboration; but, even apart from the full notion 
of God as revealed by Christ and preached by the Church, does a 
purely philosophical argument give us a personal Being at all? 
Did St. Thomas's belief in God lead him perhaps to find more in 
the conclusion of the argument than was actually there? Because 
he was looking for arguments to prove the existence of the God 
in whom he believed, was he not perhaps over-hasty in identifying 
the first mover, the first cause and the necessary being with the 
God of Christianity and religious experience, the personal Being 
to whom man can pray? I think that we must admit that the 
actual phrases which St. Thomas appends to the proofs given in 
the Summa Theologica (et hoc omnes intelligunt Deum, causam 
cfficientem primam quam omnes Deum nominant, quod omnes dicunt 
Deum) constitute, if considered in isolation, an over-hasty conclu¬ 
sion; but, apart from the fact that the Summa Theologica is a 
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summary (and mainly) theological text-book, these phrases should 
not be taken in isolation. For example, the actual summary proof 
of the existence of a necessary being contains no explicit argument 
to show whether that being is material or immaterial, so that the 
observation at the end of the proof that this being is called by 
everyone God might seem to be without sufficient warrant; but 
in the first article of the next question St. Thomas asks if God is 
material, a body, and argues that He is not. The phrases in the 
question should, therefore, be understood as expressions of the 
fact that God is recognised by all who believe in Him to be the first 
Cause and necessary Being, not as an unjustifiable suppression of 
further argument. In any case the proofs are give* by St. Thomas 
simply in outline: it is not as though he had in mind the composi¬ 
tion of a treatise against professed atheists. If he had to deal with 
Marxists, he would doubtless treat the proofs in a different, or at 
least in a more elaborate and developed manner: as it is, his main 
interest is to give a proof of the praeambula Jidei . Even in the 
Summa contra Gentiles the Saint was not dealing primarily with 
atheists, but rather with the Mohammedans, who had a firm belief 
in God. 

5. The fourth proof is suggested by some observations in 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics 1 and is found substantially in St. Augustine 
and St. Anselm. It starts from the degrees of perfection, of good¬ 
ness, truth, etc., in the things of this world, which permit of one 
making such comparative judgements as 'this is more beautiful 
than that', 'this is better than that'. Assuming that such judge¬ 
ments have an objective foundation, St. Thomas argues that the 
degrees of perfection necessarily imply the existence of a best, a 
most true, etc., which will be also the supreme being (maxitne ens). 

So far the argument leads only to a relatively best. If one can 
establish that there actually are degrees of truth, goodness and 
being, a hierarchy of being, then there must be one being or 
several beings which are comparatively or relatively supreme. But 
this is not enough to prove the existence of God, and St. Thomas 
proceeds to argue that what is supreme in goodness, for example, 
must be the cause of goodness in all things. Further, inasmuch as 
goodness, truth and being are convertible, there must be a 
supreme Being which is the cause of being, goodness, truth, 
and so of all perfection in every other being; et hoc dicimus 
Deum . 

1 2. 1; 4. 4- 
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As the term of the argument is a Being which transcends all 
sensible objects, the perfections in question can obviously be only 
those perfections which are capable of subsisting by themselves, 
pure perfections, which do not involve any necessary relation to 
extension or quantity. The argument is Platonic in origin and 
presupposes the idea of participation. Contingent beings do not 
possess their being of themselves, nor their goodness or onto¬ 
logical truth; they receive their perfections, share them. The 
ultimate cause of perfection must itself be perfect: it cannot receive 
its perfection from another, but must be its own perfection: it is 
self-existing being and perfection. The argument consists, then, in 
the application of principles already used in the foregoing proofs 
to pure perfections: it is not really a departure from the general 
spirit of the other proofs, in spite of its Platonic descent. One of 
the main difficulties about it, however, is, as already indicated, to 
show that there actually are objective degrees of being and 
perfection before one has shown that there actually exists a Being 
which is absolute and self-existing Perfection. 

6. The fifth way is the teleological proof, for which Kant had 
a considerable respect on account of its antiquity, clarity and 
persuasiveness, though, in accordance with the principles of the 
Kritik der reinen Vernunft, he refused to recognise its demonstra¬ 
tive character. 

St. Thomas argues that we behold inorganic objects operating 
for an end, and as this happens always or very frequently, it 
cannot proceed from chance, but must be the result of intention. 
But inorganic objects are without knowledge: they cannot, then, 
tend towards an end unless they are directed by someone who is 
intelligent and possessed of knowledge, as 'the arrow is directed 
by the archer'. Therefore there exists an intelligent Being, by 
whom all natural things are directed to an end; et hoc dicimus 
Deutti. In the Summa contra Gentiles the Saint states the argu¬ 
ment in a slightly different manner, arguing that when many 
things with different and even contrary qualities co-operate 
towards the realisation of one order, this must proceed from an 
intelligent Cause or Providence; et hoc dicimus Deum. If the proof 
as given in the Summa Theologica emphasises the internal finality 
of the inorganic object, that given in the Summa contra Gentiles 
emphasises rather the co-operation of many objects in the realisa¬ 
tion of the one world order or harmony. By itself the proof leads 
to a Designer or Governor or Architect of the universe, as Kant 
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observed; further reasoning is required in order to show that this 
Architect is not only a ‘Demiurge’, but also Creator. 

7. The proofs have been stated in more or less the same bold 
and succinct way in which St. Thomas states them. With the 
exception of the first proof, which is elaborated at some length in 
the Summa contra Gentiles, the proofs are given only in very bare 
outline, both in the Summa Theologica and in the Summa contra 
Gentiles. No mention has been made, however, of Aquinas’s (to 
our view) somewhat unfortunate physical illustrations, as when he 
says that fire is the cause of all hot things, since these illustrations 
are really irrelevant to the validity or invalidity of the proofs as 
such. The modem disciple of St. Thomas naturally has not only 
to develop the proofs in far greater detail and to consider diffi¬ 
culties and objections which could hardly have occurred to St. 
Thomas, but also to justify the very principles on which the 
general line of proof rests. Thus, in regard to the fifth proof given 
by St. Thomas, the modem Thomist must take some account of 
recent theories which profess to render intelligible the genesis of 
the order and finality in the universe without recourse to the 
hypothesis of any spiritual agent distinct from the universe, while 
in regard to all the proofs he has not only, in face of the Kantian 
Critique, to justify the line of argument on which they rest, but 
he has to show, as against the logical positivists, that the word 
‘God’ has some significance. It is not, however, the task of the 
historian to develop the proofs as they would have to be developed 
to-day, nor is it his task to justify those proofs. The way in which 
St. Thomas states the proofs may perhaps cause some dissatis¬ 
faction in the reader; but it must be remembered that the Saint 
was primarily a theologian and that, as already mentioned, he 
was concerned not so much to give an exhaustive treatment of 
the proofs as to prove in a summary fashion the praeambula fidei. 
He, therefore, makes use of traditional proofs, which either had 
or seemed to have some support in Aristotle and which had been 
employed by some of his predecessors. 

St. Thomas gives five proofs, and among these five proofs he 
gives a certain preference to the first, to the extent at least of 
calling it the via mani/estior. However, whatever we may think 
of this assertion, the fundamental proof is really the third proof 
or ‘way’, that from contingency. In the first proof the argument 
from contingency is applied to the special fact of motion or 
change, in the second proof to the order of causality or causal 
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production, in the fourth proof to degrees of perfection and in the 
fifth proof to finality, to the co-operation of inorganic objects in 
the attainment of cosmic order. The argument from contingency 
itself is based on the fact that everything must have its sufficient 
reason, the reason why it exists. Change or motion must have its 
sufficient reason in an unmoved mover, the series of secondary 
causes and effects in an uncaused cause, limited perfection in 
absolute perfection, and finality and order in nature in an Intelli¬ 
gence or Designer. The 'interiority' of the proofs of God's existence 
as given by St. Augustine or St. Bonaventure is absent from the 
five ways of St. Thomas; but one could, of course, apply the 
general principles to the self, if one so wished. As they stand, the 
five proofs of St. Thomas may be said to be an explicitation of the 
words of the Book of Wisdom 1 and of St. Paul in Romans 2 that God 
can be known from His works, as transcending His works. 

1 Ch. 13. 1 Ch. z. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS—V: GOD’S NATURE 

The negative way—The affirmative way — Analogy—Types of 
analogy—A difficulty—The divine ideas—No real distinction 
between the divine attributes—God as existence itself '. 

I. Once it has been established that the necessary Being exists, 
it would seem only natural to proceed to the investigation of God's 
nature. It is very unsatisfactory simply to know that a necessary 
Being exists, unless at the same time we can know what sort of a 
Being the necessary Being is. But a difficulty at once arises. We 
have in this life no intuition of the divine essence; we are dependent 
for our knowledge on sense-perception, and the ideas which we 
form are derived from our experience of creatures. Language too 
is formed to express these ideas and so refers primarily to our 
experience and would seem to have objective reference only within 
the sphere of our experience. How, then, can we come to know a 
Being which transcends sense-experience? How can we form ideas 
which express in any way the nature of a Being which transcends 
the range of our experience, the world of creatures? How can the 
words of any human language be at all applicable to the Divine 
Being? 

St. Thomas was well aware of this difficulty, and indeed the 
whole tradition of Christian philosophy, which had undergone the 
influence of the writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius, himself depen¬ 
dent on neo-Platonism, would have helped, if help had been 
needed, to prevent him indulging in any over-confidence in the 
power of the human reason to penetrate the divine essence. 
Rationalism of the Hegelian type was quite foreign to his mind, 
and we find him saying that we cannot come to know of God quid 
sit , what He is (His essence), but only an sit or quod sit, that He 
is (His existence). This statement, if taken alone, would seem to 
involve complete agnosticism as regards the divine nature, but 
this is not St. Thomas's meaning, and the statement must be 
interpreted according to his general doctrine and his explanation 
of it. Thus in the Summa contra Gentiles 1 he says that ‘the divine 
substance exceeds by its immensity every form which our intellect 

1 1. 14. 
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attains; and so we cannot apprehend it by knowing what it is, 
but we have some notion of it by coming to know what it is not/ 
For example, we come to know something of God by recognising 
that He is not, and cannot be, a corporeal substance: by denying 
of Him corporeality we form some notion of His nature, since we 
know that He is not body, though this does not give us of itself 
a positive idea of what the divine substance is in itself, and the 
more predicates we can deny of God in this way, the more we 
approximate to a knowledge of Him. 

This is the famous via remotionis or via negativa, so dear to the 
Pseudo-Dionysius and other Christian writers who had been 
strongly influenced by neo-Platonism; but St. Thomas adds a very 
useful observation concerning the negative way. 1 In the case of 
a created substance, he says, which we can define, we first of all 
assign it to its genus by which we know in general what it is, and 
then we add the difference by which it is distinguished from other 
things; but in the case of God we cannot assign Him to a genus, 
since He transcends all genera, and so we cannot distinguish Him 
from other beings by positive differences (per affirmativas different 
lias). Nevertheless, though we cannot approach to a clear idea of 
God's nature in the same way in which we can attain a clear idea of 
human nature, that is, by a succession of positive or affirmative 
differentiations, such as living, sensitive or animal, rational, we 
can attain some notion of His nature by the negative way, by a 
succession of negative differentiations. For example, if we say that 
God is not an accident, we distinguish Him from all accidents; if 
we say that He is not corporeal, we distinguish Him from some 
substances; and thus we can proceed until we obtain an idea of 
God which belongs to Him alone ( propria consideratio) and which 
suffices to distinguish Him from all other beings. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that when predicates are 
denied of God, they are not denied of Him because He lacks any 
perfection expressed in that predicate, but because He infinitely 
exceeds that limited perfection in richness. Our natural knowledge 
has its beginning in sense and extends as far as it can be led by 
the help of sensible objects. 2 As sensible objects are creatures of 
God, we can come to know that God exists, but we cannot attain 
by means of them any adequate knowledge of God, since they are 
effects which are not fully proportionate to the divine power. But 
we can come to know about Him what is necessarily true of Him 

1 Contra Cent., 1, 14, * S.T., la, 12, 12. in corpore. 
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precisely as cause of all sensible objects. As their cause, He 
transcends them and is not and cannot be a sensible object Him¬ 
self: we can, then, deny of Him any predicates which are bound 
up with corporeality or which are inconsistent with His being the 
first Cause and necessary Being. But hate non removentur ab eo 
propter ejus defectum , sed quia superexcedit . 1 If we say, therefore, 
that God is not corporeal, we do not mean that God is less than 
body, that He lacks the perfection involved in being body, but 
rather that He is more than body, that He possesses none of the 
imperfections necessarily involved in being a corporeal substance. 

Arguing by means of the negative way St. Thomas shows that 
God cannot be corporeal, for example, since the unmoved Mover 
and the necessary Being must be pure Act, whereas every corporeal 
substance is in potentiality. Again, there cannot be any composi¬ 
tion in God, either of matter and form or of substance and 
accident or of essence and existence. If there were composition of 
essence and existence, for instance, God would owe His existence 
to another being, which is impossible, since God is the first Cause. 
There cannot in fine be any composition in God, as this would be 
incompatible with His being as first Cause, necessary Being, pure 
Act. We express this absence of composition by the positive word 
'simplicity', but the idea of the divine simplicity is attained by 
removing from God all the forms of composition which are found 
in creatures, so that 'simplicity' here meins absence of composi¬ 
tion. We cannot form an adequate idea of the divine simplicity 
as it is in itself, since it transcends our experience: we know, 
however, that it is at the opposite pole, so to speak, from simplicity 
or comparative simplicity in creatures. In creatures we experience 
the more complex substance is the higher, as a man is higher than 
an oyster; but God's simplicity means that He possesses the fullness 
of His being and perfection in one undivided and eternal act. 

Similarly, God is infinite and perfect, since His esse is not some¬ 
thing received and limited, but is self-existent; He is immutable, 
since the necessary Being is necessarily all that it is and cannot 
be changed; He is eternal, since time requires motion and in the 
immutable Being there can be no motion. He is one, since He is 
simple and infinite. Strictly speaking, however, says St. Thomas, 
God is not eternal, but is eternity, since He is His own subsistent 
esse in one undivided act. To go through all the various attributes 
of God which can be known by the negative way is unnecessary: 

1 S.T., la, 12, 12, in corpore. 
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it is sufficient to have given some examples to show how, after 
proving that God exists as unmoved Mover, first Cause, and 
necessary Being, St. Thomas then proceeds to remove from God, 
to deny of God, all those predicates of creatures which are incom¬ 
patible with God’s character as unmoved Mover, first Cause and 
necessary Being. There cannot be in God corporeality, composi¬ 
tion, limitation, imperfection, temporality, etc. 

2. Predicates or names such as 'immutable'and 'infinite' suggest 
by their very form their association with the negative way, immut¬ 
able being equivalent to not-mutable and infinite to not-finite; 
but there are other predicates applied to God which suggest no 
such association, such as good, wise, etc. Moreover, while a 
negative predicate, says St. Thomas, 1 refers directly not to the 
divine substance, but to the 'removal' of something from the 
divine substance, that is, the denial of some predicate's applica¬ 
bility to God, there are positive predicates or names which are 
predicated of the divine substance affirmatively. For example, the 
predicate 'non-corporeal' denies corporeality of God, removes it 
from Him, whereas the predicate good or wise is predicated 
affirmatively and directly of the divine substance. There is, then, 
an affirmative or positive way, in addition to the negative way. 
But what is its justification if these perfections, goodness, wisdom, 
etc., are experienced by us as they are in creatures, and if the 
words we use to express these perfections express the ideas we 
derive from creatures? Are we not applying to God ideas and 
words which have no application save within the realm of expe¬ 
rience? Are we not faced with the following dilemma? Either we 
are predicating of God predicates which apply only to creatures, 
in which case our statements about God are false, or we have 
emptied the predicates of their reference to creatures, in which 
case they are without content, since they are derived from our 
experience of creatures and express that experience? 

First of all, St. Thomas insists that when affirmative predicates 
are predicated of God, they are predicated positively of the divine 
nature or substance. He will not allow the opinion of those who, 
like Maimonides, make all predicates of God equivalent to negative 
predicates, nor the opinion of those who say that 'God is good’ or 
'God is living’ means simply ‘God is the cause of all goodness’ or 
‘God is the cause of life’. When we say that God is living or God 
is life, we do not mean merely that God is not non-living: the 
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statement that God is living has a degree of affirmation about 
it that is wanting to the statement that God is not a body. Nor 
does the man who states that God is living mean only that God 
is the cause of life, of all living things: he means to say something 
positive about God Himself. Again, if the statement that God is 
living meant no more than that God is the cause of all living 
things, we might just as well say that God is body, since He is the 
cause of all bodies. Yet we do not say that God is body, whereas 
we do say that God is living, and this shows that the statement 
that God is living means more than that God is the cause of life, 
and that a positive affirmation is being made concerning the 
divine substance. 

On the other hand, none of the positive ideas by means of which 
we conceive the nature of God represent God perfectly. Our ideas 
of God represent God only in so far as our intellects can know 
Him; but we know Him by means of sensible objects in so far as 
these objects represent or mirror God, so that inasmuch as 
creatures represent God or mirror Him only imperfectly, our ideas, 
derived from our experience of the natural world, can themselves 
represent God only imperfectly. When we say that God is good 
or living, we mean that He contains, or rather is the perfection of, 
goodness or life, but in a manner which exceeds and excludes all 
the imperfections and limitations of creatures. As regards what is 
predicated (goodness, for example), the affirmative predicate which 
we predicate of God signifies a perfection without any defect; but 
as regards the manner of predicating it every such predicate 
involves a defect, for by the word (nomen) we express something 
in the way it is conceived by the intellect. It follows, then, that 
predicates of this kind may, as the Pseudo-Dionysius observed, be 
both affirmed and denied of God; affirmed propter nominis rationem, 
denied propter significandi modum . For example, if we make the 
statement that God is wisdom, this affirmative statement is true 
in regard to the perfection as such; but if we meant that God is 
wisdom in precisely that sense in which we experience wisdom, it 
would be false. God is wise, but He is wisdom in a sense transcend¬ 
ing our experience; He does not possess wisdom as an inhering 
quality or form. In other words, we affirm of God the essence of 
wisdom or goodness or life in a 'supereminent' way, and we deny 
of God the imperfections attendant on human wisdom, wisdom as 
we experience it. 1 When, therefore, we say that God is good, the 

1 Contra Gent., i, 30. 
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meaning is not that God is the cause of goodness or that God is 
not evil, but that what we call goodness in creatures pre-exists in 
God secundum modum altiorem . From this it does not follow that 
goodness belongs to God inasmuch as He causes goodness, but 
rather that because He is good, He diffuses goodness into things, 
according to the saying of Augustine, "because He is good, we 
exist". 1 

3. The upshot of the foregoing considerations is, therefore, that 
we cannot in this life know the divine essence as it is in itself, but 
only as it is represented in creatures, so that the names we apply 
to God signify the perfections manifested in creatures. From this 
fact several important conclusions must be drawn, the first being 
this, that the names we apply to God and to creatures are not to 
be understood in an univocal sense. For example, when we say 
that a man is wise and that God is wise, the predicate "wise" is not 
to be understood in an univocal sense, that is, in precisely the 
same sense. Our concept of wisdom is drawn from creatures, and 
if we applied precisely this concept to God, we should be saying 
something false about God, since God is not, and cannot be, wise 
in precisely the same sens* in which a man is wise. On the other 
hand, the names we apply to God are not purely equivocal, that 
is to say, they are not entirely and completely different in meaning 
from the meaning they bear when applied to creatures. If they 
were purely equivocal, we should have to conclude that we can 
gain no knowledge of God from creatures. If wisdom as predicated 
of man and wisdom as predicated of God signified something com¬ 
pletely different, the term "wise" as applied to God would have no 
content, no significance, since our knowledge of wisdom is drawn 
from creatures and is not based on direct experience of the divine 
wisdom. Of course, it might be objected that, though it is true 
that if the terms predicated of God were used in an equivocal 
sense, we should know nothing of God from creatures, it does not 
follow that we can know anything about God from creatures; but 
St. Thomas's insistence that we can know something of God from 
creatures is based on the fact that creatures, as effects of God, 
must manifest God, though they can do this only imperfectly. 

Yet if the concepts derived from our experience of creatures and 
then applied to God are used neither in an univocal nor in an 
equivocal sense, in what sense are they used? Is there any half¬ 
way house? St. Thomas replies that they are used in an analogical 
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sense. When an attribute is predicated analogically of two different 
beings, this means that it is predicated according to the relation 
they have to some third thing or according to the relation the one 
has to the other. As an example of the first type of analogical 
predication St. Thomas gives his favourite example, health. 1 An 
animal is said to be healthy because it is the subject of health, 
possesses health, while medicine is said to be healthy as being the 
cause of health, and a complexion is said to be healthy as being 
the sign of health. The word "healthy 1 is predicated in different 
senses of the animal in general, the medicine and the complexion, 
according to the different relations they bear to health; but it is 
not predicated in a purely equivocal sense, for all three bear some 
real relation to health. Medicine is not healthy in the same sense 
that animal is healthy, for the term "healthy" is not employed 
univocally, but the senses in which it is used are not equivocal or 
purely metaphorical, as when we speak of a smiling meadow. But 
this, says St. Thomas, is not the way in which we predicate 
attributes of God and creatures, for God and creatures have no 
relation to any third object: we predicate attributes of God and 
creatures, in so far as the creature has a real relation to God. 
When, for example, we predicate being of God and creatures, we 
attribute being first and foremost to God, as self-existing being, 
secondarily to creatures, as dependent on God. We cannot predi¬ 
cate being univocally of God and creatures, since they do not 
possess being in the same way, nor do we predicate being in a 
purely equivocal sense, since creatures have being, though their 
being is not like the divine being but is dependent, participated 
being. 

As regards what is meant by the words we apply to God and 
creatures, it is attributed primarily to God and only secondarily 
to creatures. Being, as we have seen, belongs essentially to God, 
whereas it does not belong essentially to creatures but only in 
dependence on God: it is being, but it is a different kind of being 
from the divine being, since it is received, derived, dependent, 
finite. Nevertheless, though the thing signified is attributed 
primarily to God, the name is predicated primarily of creatures. 
The reason is tnat we know creatures before we know God, so 
that since our knowledge of wisdom, for example, is derived from 
creatures and the word primarily denotes the concept derived 
from our experience of creatures, the idea of wisdom and the word 
1 Contra Gent., I, 34; S.T., Ia, 13, 5. 
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are predicated primarily of creatures and analogically of God, even 
though in actual fact wisdom itself, the thing signified, belongs 
primarily to God. 

4. Analogical predication is founded on resemblance. In the De 
Veritale 1 St. Thomas distinguishes resemblance of proportion 
(convenientia proportions) and resemblance of proportionality ( con - 
venientia proportionalitatis). Between the number 8 and the 
number 4 there is a resemblance of proportion, while between the 
proportions of 6 to 3 and of 4 to 2 there is a resemblance of 
proportionality, that is, a resemblance or similarity of two propor¬ 
tions to one another. Now, analogical predication in a general 
sense may be made according to both types of resemblance. The 
predication of being in regard to created substance and accident, 
each of which has a relation to the other, is an example of analogi¬ 
cal predication according to proportion, while the predication of 
vision in regard to both ocular and intellectual vision is an 
example of analogical predication according to proportionality. 
What corporeal vision is to the eye, that intellectual apprehension 
or vision is to the mind. There is a certain similarity between the 
relation of the eye to its vision and the relation of mind to its 
intellectual apprehension, a similarity which enables us to speak 
of Vision 1 in both cases. We apply the word ‘vision* in the 
two cases neither univocally nor purely equivocally, but analo¬ 
gically. 

Now, it is impossible to predicate anything analogically of God 
and creatures in the same way that it is possible to predicate being 
of substance and accident, for God and creatures have no mutual 
real relationship; creatures have a real relation to God, but God 
has no real relation to creatures. Nor is God included in the defini¬ 
tion of any creature in the way that substance is included in the 
definition of accident. It does not follow, however, that there can 
be no analogy of proportion between God and creatures. Though 
God is not related to creatures by a real relation, creatures 
have a real relation to God, and we are able to apply the same 
term to God and creatures in virtue of that relation. There are 
perfections which are not bound up with matter and which do 
not necessarily imply any defect or imperfection in the being of 
which they are predicated. Being, wisdom and goodness are 
examples of such perfections. Obviously we gain knowledge of 
being or goodness or wisdom from creatures; but it does not follow 
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that these perfections exist primarily in creatures and only secon¬ 
darily in God, or that they are predicated primarily of creatures 
and only secondarily of God. On the contrary, goodness, for 
instance, exists primarily in God, who is the infinite goodness and 
the cause of all creaturely goodness, and it is predicated primarily 
of God and only secondarily of creatures, even though creaturely 
goodness is what we first come to know. Analogy of proportion is 
possible, then, in virtue of the creature's relation and likeness to 
God. To this point I shall return shortly. 

It has been argued that St. Thomas came to abandon analogy 
of proportionality in favour of the analogy of proportion (in the 
acceptable sense); but this does not seem to me likely. In the 
Commentary on the Sentences 1 he gives both types of analogy, 
and even if in later works, like the De Potentia, the Sumnta contra 
Gentiles and the Summa Theologica , he seems to emphasise analogy 
of proportion, that does not seem to me to indicate that he ever 
abandoned analogy of proportionality. This type of analogical 
predication may be used in two ways, symbolically or properly. 
We can speak of God as ‘the Sun', meaning that what the sun is 
to the bodily eye, that God is to the soul; but we are then speaking 
symbolically, since the word ‘sun' refers to a material thing and 
can be predicated of a spiritual being only in a symbolic sense. 
We can say, however, that there is a certain similarity between 
God's relation to His intellectual activity and man's relation to 
his intellectual activity, and in this case we are not speaking merely 
symbolically, since intellectual activity as such is a pure perfection. 

The foundation of all analogy, then, that which makes analogical 
predication possible, is the likeness of creatures to God. We do not 
predicate wisdom of God merely because God is the cause of all 
wise things, for in that case we might just as well call God a stone, 
as being the cause of all stones; but we call Him wise because 
creatures, God's effects, manifest God, are like to Him, and because 
a pure perfection like wisdom can be formally predicated of Him. 
But what is this likeness? In the first place it is only a one-way 
likeness, that is, the creature is like to God, but we cannot properly 
say that God is like the creature. God is the absolute standard, as 
it were. In the second place creatures are only imperfectly like 
God; they cannot bear a perfect resemblance to Him. This means 
that the creature is at the same time both like and unlike God. It is 
like God in so far as it is an imitation of Him; it is unlike God in 

1 In 4 Sent., 49, 2, 1, ad 6. 
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so far as its resemblance to Him is imperfect and deficient. Analo¬ 
gical predication, therefore, lies between univocal and equivocal 
predication. In analogical predication the predicate is applied to 
God and creatures neither in precisely the same sense nor in 
totally different senses; it is applied at the same time in similar 
and dissimilar senses. 1 This notion of simultaneous similarity and 
difference is fundamental in analogy. The notion may, it is true, 
occasion considerable difficulties from the logical standpoint; but 
it would be inappropriate to discuss here the objections of modem 
positivists to analogy. 

St. Thomas distinguishes, then, analogy of proportion (analogia 
secundum convenientiam proportionis) and analogy of proportionality 
[analogia secundum convenientiam proportionalitatis). As we have 
seen, he does not admit in regard to God and creatures that 
analogy of proportion which is applicable to substance and accident 
in respect of being; by analogy of proportion in natural theology 
he means that analogy in which a predicate is applied primarily 
to one analogue, namely God, and secondarily and imperfectly to 
the other analogue, namely the creature, in virtue of the creature's 
real relation and likeness to God. The perfection attributed to the 
analogues is really present in both of them, but it is not present in 
the same way, and the one predicate is used at the same time in 
senses which are neither completely different nor completely 
similar. Terminology has changed since the time of St. Thomas, 
and this kind of analogy is now called analogy of attribution. 
Analogy of proportionality, the resemblance of proportions, is 
sometimes called analogy of proportion, in distinction from the 
analogy of attribution; but not all Scholastics and commentators 
on St. Thomas employ the terms in precisely the same way. 

Some Scholastics have maintained that being, for example, is 
predicable of God and creatures only by analogy of proportionality 
and not by analogy of attribution. Without, however, wishing to 
enter on a discussion of the value of analogy of proportionality as 
such, I do not see how we could know that God has any perfection 
save by way of the analogy of attribution. All analogical predica¬ 
tion rests on the real relation and likeness of creatures to God, and 
it seems to me that the analogy of proportionality presupposes 
analogy of proportion or attribution and that the latter is the more 
fundamental of the two kinds of analogy. 

5. If one reads what St. Thomas has to say of analogy, it may 

1 Cf, S. 7 \, la, 13, 5, in corpore. 
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appear that he is simply examining the way in which we speak 
about God, the verbal and conceptual implications of our state¬ 
ments, and that he is not actually establishing anything about our 
real knowledge of God. But it is a fundamental principle with 
St. Thomas that the perfections of creatures must be found in the 
Creator in a super-eminent manner, in a manner compatible with 
the infinity and spirituality of God. For example, if God has 
created intellectual beings, God must be possessed of intellect; we 
cannot suppose that He is less than intellectual. Moreover, a 
spiritual being must be an intellectual form, as Aristotle says, 
and the infinite spiritual being must be possessed of infinite intelli¬ 
gence. On the other hand, God's intelligence cannot be a faculty 
distinct from His essence or nature, since God is pure Act and not 
a composite being, nor can God know things successively, since 
He is changeless and incapable of accidental determination. He 
knows future events in virtue of His eternity, by which all things 
are present to Him. 1 God must possess the perfection of intellec¬ 
tuality, but we cannot form any adequate concept of what the 
divine intelligence is, since we have no experience of it: our 
knowledge of the divine intelligence is imperfect and inadequate, 
but it is not false; it is analogical knowledge. It would be false 
only if we were unaware of its imperfection and actually meant to 
ascribe to God finite intelligence as such: we cannot help thinking 
and speaking of the divine intelligence in terms of human concepts 
and language, since there are no others available to us, but at the 
same time we are aware that our concepts and language are 
imperfect. We cannot, for instance, help speaking as though God 
'foresaw' future events, but we are aware that for God there is 
not past or future. Similarly we must ascribe to God the perfection 
of free will in respect of other objects than Himself, but God's free 
will cannot involve changeableness: He willed freely to create the 
world in time, but He willed it freely from all eternity, in virtue 
of the one act of will which is identical with His essence. Of the 
divine free will we can, therefore, form no adequate conception; 
but the relation of creatures to God shows us that God must 
possess free will and we can realise some of the things which the 
divine free will cannot mean; yet the positive reality of the divine 
free will exceeds our comprehension, precisely because we are 
creatures and not God. Only God can comprehend Himself. 

It can scarcely be denied, however, that a grave difficulty arises 

1 Cf. S.T., la, 14, 13. 
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in connection with the doctrine of analogy. If our idea of intelli¬ 
gence, for example, is derived from human intelligence, it obviously 
cannot, as such, be applied to God, and St. Thomas insists that no 
predicate which is applied to God and creatures is applied univo- 
cally. On the other hand, unless we were willing to acquiesce in 
agnosticism, we could not allow that such predicates are used in a 
purely equivocal sense. What, then, is the positive content of our 
concept of the divine intelligence? If St. Thomas adhered simply 
to the via negativa the difficulty would not arise: he would be 
saying simply that God is not not-intelligent or that He is super- 
intelligent, admitting that we have no positive idea of what the 
divine intelligence is. But St. Thomas does not stick simply to 
the via negativa : he admits the via affirmativa. Our idea of divine 
intelligence has, therefore, a positive content; but what can that 
positive content be? Is the reply that a positive content is obtained 
by denying the limitations of human intelligence, its finiteness, 
discursive character, potentiality and so on? In this case, however, 
we either attain a positive concept of the divine intelligence as such 
or we attain a concept of the ‘essence’ of intelligence, apart from 
finitude or infinity, which would seem to be univocal in respect of 
God and creatures. It might even appear that the negations either 
cancel out the content altogether or make it into an idea of the 
essence of intelligence which would be univocal in respect of divine 
and human intelligence. It was for this reason that Duns Scotus 
later insisted that we can form univocal concepts applicable to 
both God and creatures, though there is no univocity in the real 
order in respect of God and creatures. It is sometimes said that 
analogical concepts are partly the same as and partly different 
from univocal concepts; but the same difficulty recurs. The 
element of ‘sameness’ will be an univocal element, while the ele¬ 
ment of ‘difference’ will either be negative or it will have no 
content, since we have no immediate experience of God from which 
the idea can be derived. But further consideration of this point is 
best reserved for our treatment of St. Thomas’s doctrine of 
knowledge. 1 

6 . Mention of the divine intelligence naturally leads one on to 
raise the question what St. Thomas thought of the doctrine of the 
divine ideas. In the first place he establishes that there must be 
ideas in the divine mind, necesse est ponere in mente divina ideas , 2 
since God has created things not by chance, but intelligently, 

1 Cf. Ch. XXXVIII, sect. 4. * S.T., la, i 5 , 1. 
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according to the exemplary idea He conceived in His mind. He 
remarks that Plato erred in asserting the existence of ideas which 
were not in any intellect, and he observes that Aristotle blamed 
Plato on this account. As a matter of fact, Aristotle, who did not 
believe in any free creation by God, did not blame Plato for making 
the ideas independent of the divine mind, but for maintaining their 
subsistence apart from the human mind, if one is considering their 
subjective reality, and apart from things, if one is considering 
their objective reality as forms. In asserting the existence of ideas 
in the divine mind St. Thomas is therefore following in the wake 
of the tradition which began with Plato, was developed in Middle 
Platonism and neo-Platonism and lived on, in a Christian setting, 
in the philosophy of Augustine and those who followed him. 

One of the reasons why the neo-Platonists placed the ideas in 
the Nous, the second hypostasis or first emanating divine being, 
and not in the One or supreme Godhead was that the presence of 
a multiplicity of ideas in God would, they thought, impair the 
divine unity. How did St. Thomas meet this difficulty, when the 
only real distinction he could admit in God was the distinction 
between the three divine Persons in the Trinity (and with this 
distinction he was not, of course, concerned as philosopher)? His 
answer is that from one point of view we must say that there is a 
plurality of ideas in God, as Augustine said, since God knows each 
individual thing to be created, but that from another point of 
view there cannot be a plurality of ideas in God, since this would 
contradict the divine simplicity. What he means is this. If by 
idea one refers to the content of the idea, then one must admit 
a plurality of ideas in God, since God knows many objects; but if 
by idea one means the subjective mental determination, the 
species, then one cannot admit a plurality of ideas in God, since 
God’s intellect is identical with His undivided essence and cannot 
receive determinations or any sort of composition. God knows 
His divine essence not only as it is in itself, but also as imitable 
outside itself in a plurality of creatures. This act of knowledge, 
as it exists in God, is one and undivided and is identical with His 
essence; but since God not only knows His essence as imitable in 
a multiplicity of creatures, but also knows that in knowing His 
essence He knows a multiplicity of creatures, we can and must 
speak of a plurality of ideas in God, for ‘idea’ signifies, not the 
divine essence as it is in itself, but the divine essence as the 
exemplar of this or that object. And it is the exemplar of many 
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objects. In other words, the truth or falsity of our statements in 
regard to God must be estimated in terms of human language. 
To deny a plurality of ideas in God without qualification would 
be to deny that God knows a plurality of objects; but the truth 
that God knows His essence as imitable by a plurality of creatures 
must not be stated in such a way as to imply that there is a 
multiplicity of real species or really distinct modifications in the 
divine intellect. 1 

This discussion of the divine ideas is of some interest because it 
shows that St. Thomas is by no means simply an Aristotelian, but 
that in this respect at least he adheres to the Platonic-Augustinian 
tradition. Indeed, although he sees clearly that he has to provide 
against any impairing of the divine simplicity, he is not content 
with saying that God by one act of His intellect, one ‘idea 1 , knows 
His essence as imitable in a plurality of creatures, but he asserts 
that there is a plurality of ideas in God. He certainly gives his 
reasons for doing so, but one has the impression that one unstated 
reason was his reverence for Augustine and Augustine's mode of 
speaking. However, it is true that a distinction must be made. 
When we to-day use the term ‘idea’ we naturally refer to the 
subjective idea or mental modification, and in this sense St, 
Thomas does not admit in God a plurality of ideas really distinct 
from one another; but St. Thomas was primarily thinking of ‘idea' 
in the sense of exemplary form, and since the divine essence as 
known by the divine intellect is known as imitable in a plurality 
of creatures, as the exemplar of many objects, he felt himself 
entitled to speak of a plurality of rationes in God, though he had 
to insist that this plurality consists simply in God's knowledge of 
His essence in respect of the multiplicity of creatures and not in 
a real distinction in God. 

7 * We have spoken of the divine intelligence and the divine will, 
the divine goodness, unity, simplicity and so on. Are these attri¬ 
butes of God really distinct from one another? And if they are 
not distinct from one another, what is our justification for speaking 
of them as though they were distinct? The attributes of God are 
not really distinct from one another, since God is simple: they 
are identical with the divine essence. The divine intelligence is 
not really distinct from the divine essence, nor is the divine will: 
the divine justice and the divine mercy are identical as they exist 
in God. Nevertheless, apart from the fact that the structure of 

1 Cf, S.T., la, 15, 1-3; Contra Gent., 1, 53-4. 
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our language compels us to speak in terms of subject and predicate, 
we apprehend the divine perfection piecemeal, as it were. We 
attain our natural knowledge of God only by considerations of 
creatures, God's effects, and since the perfections of creatures, the 
manifestations or reflections of God in creatures are different, we 
use different names to signify those different perfections. But if 
we could comprehend the divine essence as it is in itself and if we 
could give it its proper name, we should use one alone. 1 We 
cannot, however, comprehend the divine essence, and we know 
it only by means of diverse concepts: we have, therefore, to 
employ diverse words to express the divine essence, though we 
know at the same time that the actual reality corresponding to all 
those names is one simple reality. If it is objected that to conceive 
an object otherwise than it is is to conceive it falsely, the answer 
is that we do not conceive the object to exist otherwise than it 
actually exists, for we know that God is actually a simple Being, 
but we conceive in a composite manner the object which we know 
to be non-composite. This means simply that our intelligences are 
finite and discursive and that they cannot apprehend God save by 
means of His different reflections in creatures. Our knowledge of 
God is thus inadequate and imperfect, but it is not false. 2 There 
is indeed a certain foundation in God for our composite and 
distinct concepts, this foundation, however, not being any real 
distinction in God between the divine attributes but simply His 
infinite perfection which, precisely because of its infinite richness, 
cannot be apprehended by the human mind in one concept. 

8. According to St. Thomas 3 the most appropriate name of God 
is the name He gave to Moses at the burning bush, 4 Qui est, He 
who is. In God there is no distinction between essence and exis¬ 
tence; He does not receive His existence, but is His existence; His 
essence is to exist. In no creature, however, is the distinction 
between essence and existence absent. Every creature is good and 
every creature is true; but no creature is its own existence: it is 
not the essence of any creature to exist. Existence itself ipsum 
esse , is the essence of God, and the name which is derived from 
that essence is most appropriate to God. God is goodness, for 
example, and His goodness is identical with His essence, but 
goodness, in our human experience, follows on and accompanies 
esse ; though not really distinct, it is conceived as secondary; but 

1 Contra Gent., 1.31. 1 Cf. 5 .T., la, 13, 12, in corport and ad 3. 

* S.T., la, 13, ix; Contra Gent., j, 22. 4 Exodus 3. 14. 
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to say that God is ipsutn esse is to give, as it were. His inner 
nature. Every other name is in some way inadequate. If we say, 
for example, that God is infinite Justice, we say what is true, but 
as our intelligences necessarily distinguish Justice and Mercy, even 
though we know that they are identical in God, the statement that 
God is infinite Justice is an inadequate expression of the divine 
essence. The names we employ in speaking of God are derived 
from our experience of determinate forms and express primarily 
those forms; but the name He who is signifies not a determinate 
form, but 'the infinite ocean of substance'. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS—VI: CREATION 

Creation out of nothing—God alone can create—God created 
freely—The motive of creation—Impossibility of creation from 
eternity has not been demonstrated—Could God create an actually 
infinite multitude?—Divine omnipotence—The problem of evil. 

i. Since God is the first Cause of the world, since finite beings 
are contingent beings owing their existence to the necessary Being, 
finite beings must proceed from God through creation. Moreover, 
this creation must be creation out of nothing. If creatures were 
made out of a pre-existent material, this material would be either 
God Himself or something other than God. But God cannot be 
the material of creation, since He is simple, spiritual, unchange¬ 
able; nor can there be any thing independent of the first Cause: 
there can be but one necessary Being. God, therefore, is absolutely 
prior, and if He cannot change, cannot exteriorise Himself in 
creation, He must have created the world out of nothing, ex nihilo. 
This phrase must not be taken to imply that nothing, nihil , is a 
material out of which God made the world: when it is said that 
God created the world out of nothing, it is meant either that first 
there was nothing and then there was something or the phrase 
ex nihilo must be understood as equivalent to non ex aliquo t not 
out of something. The objection that out of nothing comes 
nothing is, therefore, irrelevant, since nothing is looked on neither 
as efficient cause nor as material cause; in creation God is the 
efficient Cause and there is no material cause whatsoever. 1 Creation 
is thus not a movement or change in the proper sense, and since it 
is not a movement, there is no succession in the act of creation. 

Creation, considered in the term of the act of creation, that is, 
in the creaturfe, is a real relation to God as the principle of the 
creature's being. Every creature, by the very fact that it is 
created, has a real relation to God as Creator. But one cannot 
argue the other way round, that God has a real relation to the 
creature. Such a relation in God would either be identical with 
the divine substance or it would be an accident in God; but the 
divine substance cannot be necessarily related to creatures, since 

1 On the sense of creaiio ex nihilo, cf. De Potentia, 3,1, 7; S.T., la, 45, i, ad 3. 
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in that case God would depend in some way on creatures for His 
very existence, while on the other hand God, as absolutely simple, 
cannot receive or possess accidents. 1 The statement that God as 
Creator has no real relation to creatures certainly sounds rather 
strange at first hearing, as it might seem to follow that God has 
no care for His creatures; but it is a strictly logical conclusion 
from St. Thomas’s metaphysic and doctrine of the divine Nature. 
That God is related to creatures by His very substance St. Thomas 
could not possibly admit, since in that case not only would creation 
necessarily be eternal, and we know from revelation that it is not 
eternal, but God could not exist apart from creatures: God and 
creatures would form a Totality and it would be impossible to 
explain the generation and perishing of individual creatures. On 
the other hand, if one is speaking of relation as falling within one 
of the nine categories of accidents, such a relation also is inadmis¬ 
sible in God. The acquisition of such an accident would allow of 
creation in time, it is true; but such an acquisition on the part of 
God is impossible if God is pure act, without potentiality. It was, 
therefore, impossible for St. Thomas to admit that God as Creator 
has a real relation to creatures; he had to say that the relation is 
a mental relation of reason alone ( relatio rationis), attributed to 
God by the human intellect. The attribution is, however, legiti¬ 
mate, since God is Creator and we cannot express this fact in 
human language without speaking as though God were related to 
creatures: the important point is that, when we speak of creatures 
as related to God and of God as related to creatures, we should 
remember that it is creatures which depend on God and not God 
on creatures, and that consequently the real relation between 
them, which is a relation of dependence, is found in creatures alone. 

2. The power of creation is a prerogative of God alone and 
cannot be communicated to any creature. 2 The reason why some 
philosophers, Avicenna, for example, introduced intermediary 
beings was because they thought of God as creating by a necessity 
of nature, so that there must be intermediary stages between the 
absolute simplicity of the supreme Godhead and the multiplicity 
of creatures; but God does not create by a necessity of nature 
and there is no reason why He should not create directly a 
multiplicity of creatures. Peter Lombard thought that the power 
of creation is communicable by God to a creature in such a way 

1 Contra Gent., 2, 11-13; S.T ., la, 45, 3; De Potentia, 3, 3. 

1 Cf. De Potentia, 3, 4. 
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that the latter could act as an instrument, not by its own power; 
but this is impossible, since if the creature is to contribute in any 
way to creation, its own power and activity will be involved, and 
this power, being finite like the creature itself, cannot accomplish 
an act which demands infinite power, the act of bridging the 
infinite gulf between not-being and being. 

3. But if God does not create by a necessity of nature, how does 
He create? An intellectual being, in whom there is, so to speak, 
no element of unconsciousness, but who is perfectly self-luminous 
and 1 self-possessed*, cannot act in any other way than according 
to wisdom, with full knowledge. To put the matter crudely, God 
must act for a motive, in view of a purpose, a good. But God’s 
nature is not only infinite intelligence, but also infinite will, and 
that will is free. God loves Himself necessarily, since He is Him¬ 
self the infinite good, but objects distinct from Himself are not 
necessary to Him, since, as infinite perfection, He is self-sufficient: 
His will is free in their regard. Therefore, although we know that 
God's intellect and will are not really distinct from His essence, 
we are bound to say that God chose freely an object or end 
conceived by Him as good. The language employed is certainly 
anthropomorphic, but we have only human language at our dis¬ 
posal, and we cannot express the truth that God created the world 
freely without making it clear that the act-of will by which God 
created was neither a blind act nor a necessary act, but an act 
which followed, to speak in human fashion, the apprehension of a 
good, apprehended as a good though not as a good necessary to God. 

4. What was the motive for which God acted in creation? As 
infinite perfection God cannot have created in order to acquire 
anything for Himself: He created, not in order to obtain, but to 
give, to diffuse His goodness (intendit solum communicare suam 
perfectionem quae est ejus bonitas )A When it is said, then, that God 
created the world for His own glory the statement must not be 
taken to mean that God needed something which He had not 
already got; still less that He wanted to obtain, if one may so 
speak without irreverence, a chorus of admirers; but rather that 
God's will cannot depend on anything apart from God, that He 
Himself as the infinite good must be the end of His infinite act of 
will, and that in the case of the act of creation the end is His own 
goodness as communicable to beings outside Himself. The divine 
goodness is represented in all creatures, though rational creatures 

1 s.r., Ia, 44, 4. 
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have God as their end in a manner peculiar to themselves, since 
they are able to know and to love God: all creatures glorify God 
by representing and participating in His goodness, while rational 
creatures are capable of consciously appreciating and loving the 
divine goodness. God’s glory, the manifestation of His goodness, 
is thus not something separate from the good of creatures, for 
creatures attain their end, do the best for themselves, by mani¬ 
festing the divine goodness. 1 

5. That God created the world freely, does not of itself show 
that He created it in time, that time had a beginning. As God is 
eternal. He might have created the world from eternity. That this 
had been shown to be an impossible supposition St. Thomas 
refused to allow. He believed that it can be philosophically proved 
that the world was created out of nothing, but he maintained that 
none of the philosophical proofs adduced to prove that this 
creation took place in time, that there is, ideally, a first assignable 
moment of time, were conclusive, differing on this point from 
St. Albert. On the other hand, St. Thomas maintained, against 
the Averroists, that it cannot be shown philosophically that the 
world cannot have begun in time, that creation in time is an 
impossibility. In other words, though well aware that the world 
was actually created in time and not from eternity, St. Thomas 
was convinced that this fact is known only through revelation, 
and that the philosopher cannot settle the question whether the 
world was created in time or from eternity. Thus he maintained, 
against the murmurantes, the possibility (as far as we can see) of 
creation from eternity. In practice this meant that he showed, or 
at least was satisfied that he could show, that the type of argument 
brought forward by St. Bonaventure to prove the impossibility of 
creation from eternity was inconclusive. It is, however, unneces¬ 
sary to mention St. Thomas's replies again, since these, or some 
of them at least, have already been given when we were considering 
the philosophy of St. Bonaventure. 2 Let it suffice to recall the fact 
that St. Thomas saw no contradiction in the notion of a series 
without a beginning. In his eyes the question whether it would be 
possible for the world to have passed through infinite time does not 
arise, since there is strictly no passing through an infinite series if 
there is no first term in the series. Moreover, for St. Thomas a 
series can be infinite ex parte ante and finite ex parte post, and it 
can be added to at the end at which it is finite. In general, there 
1 Cl. S.T., la, 65, 2. * pp. 262-5. 
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is no contradiction between being brought into existence and 
existing from eternity: if God is eternal, God could have created 
from eternity. 

On the other hand, St. Thomas rejects the arguments adduced to 
show that the world must have been created from eternity. ‘We 
must hold firmly, as the Catholic faith teaches, that the world has 
not always existed. And this position cannot be overcome by any 
physical demonstration.’ 1 It may be argued, for example, that as 
God is the Cause of the world and as God is eternal, the world, 
God's effect, must also be eternal. As God cannot change, as He 
contains no element of potentiality and cannot receive new deter¬ 
minations or modifications, the creative act, God’s free act of 
creation, must be eternal. The effect of this act must, therefore, 
also be eternal. St. Thomas has to agree, of course, that the 
creative act as such, that is, God's act of will, is eternal, since it is 
identical with God's essence; but he argues that what follows from 
this is simply that God willed freely from eternity to create the 
world, not that the world came into existence from eternity. If 
we consider the matter merely as philosophers, if, that is, we 
prescind from our knowledge, gained from revelation, that God 
actually created the world in time, all we can say is that God may 
have willed freely from eternity that the world should come into 
existence in time or that God may have willed freely from eternity 
that the world should come into existence from eternity: we are 
not entitled to conclude that God must have willed from eternity 
that the world should exist from eternity. In other words, God’s 
creative act is certainly eternal, but the external effect of that act 
will follow in the way willed by God, and if God willed that the 
external effect should have esse post non-esse it will not have esse 
ab aeterno , even though the creative act, considered precisely as 
an act in God, is eternal. 2 

6. One of the reasons adduced by St. Bonaventure to show that 
the world must have been created in time and could not have been 
created from eternity was that, if it had been created from eternity, 
there would be in existence now an infinite number of immortal 
human souls and that an infinite actual multitude is an impossi¬ 
bility. What did St. Thomas maintain concerning God’s power to 
create an infinite multitude? The question arises in connection 
with a multitude extra genus quantitatis, since St. Thomas followed 

1 De Potentia, 3, 17. 

*On this subject see Contra Gent., 2, 31-7: S.T., la. 46. 1; De Potentia, 3, 17; 
De aeternitate mundi contra murmurantes. 
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Aristotle in rejecting the possibility of an infinite quantity. In the 
De Veritate 1 the Saint remarks that the only valid reason for saying 
that God could not create an actual infinite multitude would be an 
essential repugnance or contradiction in the notion of such an 
infinity, but he defers any decision on the matter. In the Summa 
Theologica 2 he affirms categorically that there cannot be an actual 
infinite multitude, since every created multitude must be of a 
certain number, whereas an infinite multitude would not be of 
a certain number. But in the De aeternitate mundi contra Mur- 
murantes, when dealing with the objection against the possibility 
of the world’s creation from eternity that there would then be in 
existence an infinite number of immortal human souls, he replies 
that God might have made the world without men, or that He 
could have made the world from eternity but have made man only 
when He did make him, while on the other hand ‘it has not yet 
been demonstrated that God cannot make an infinity in act’. It 
may be that the last remark indicates a change of mind on St. 
Thomas’s part or a hesitancy concerning the validity of his own 
previous demonstration; but he does not explicitly recall what he 
said in the Summa Theologica, and the remark might be no more 
than an argumentum ad hominem, ‘you have not yet demonstrated 
that an existing infinite multitude is impossible’. In any case, in 
view of the statement in the Summa Theologica and in view of the 
proximity in time of the De aeternitate mundi to the first part of 
the Summa Theologica, it would seem rash to conclude to more 
than a possible hesitancy on St. Thomas’s part as to the impossi¬ 
bility of an infinite multitude in act. 

7. The mention of God being able or unable to create an actually 
infinite multitude naturally raises the wider question of the sense 
in which the divine omnipotence is to be understood. If omnipo¬ 
tence means the ability to do all things, how can God be omnipotent 
if He cannot make it come about that a man should be a horse or 
that what has happened should not have happened? In answer 
St. Thomas observes first of all that the divine attribute of omni¬ 
potence means that God can do all that is possible. But 'all that 
is possible’ must not be understood, he goes on to say, as equivalent 
to ‘all that is possible to God’, for in this case when we say that 
God is omnipotent we should mean that God is able to do all that 
He is able to do a statement which would tell us nothing. How, 
then, are we to understand the phrase 'ah that is possible'? Tha* 

1 2, 10. 1 la, 7, 4; 1, 46, ad 8. 
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is possible which has no intrinsic repugnance to being, in other 
words, that the existence of which would not involve a contra¬ 
diction. That which involves a contradiction in its very notion is 
neither actual nor possible, but not-being. For example, that a 
man, while remaining a man, should also be a horse, involves 
a contradiction: man is rational, a horse irrational, and rational 
and irrational are contradictories. We can certainly speak of a 
human horse or an equine man, but the phrases do not indicate 
a thing, whether actual or possible; they are mere verbiage, signi¬ 
fying nothing conceivable. To say, therefore, that God’s omnipo¬ 
tence means that God can do all that is possible does not indicate 
a limit to God’s power, for power has meaning only in regard to 
the possible. Whatever has or can have being is the object of 
divine omnipotence, but that which is intrinsically contradictory 
is not an object at all. ‘So it is better to say that what involves 
contradiction cannot be done rather than that God cannot 

do it -’ 1 . • . . . , 

It must not, however, be imagined that there is a principle of 
contradiction which stands behind God and to which God is 
subject as the Greek gods were subject to Moira or Destiny. God 
is supreme Being, ipsum esse subsistens, and His will to create is 
a will to create His own similitude, something, that is, which can 
participate in being. That which involves a contradiction is at 
the utmost remove from Being; it neither has nor ever can have 
any likeness to God, any being. If God could will what is self¬ 
contradictory He could depart from His own nature, could love 
that which bears no resemblance whatsoever to Himself, that 
which is nothing at all, that which is utterly unthinkable. But if 
God could act in this way, He would not be God. It is not that 
God is subject to the principle of contradiction, but rather that 
the principle of contradiction is founded on the nature of God. To 
suppose, then, with St. Peter Damian (or with Leo Chestov) that 
God is superior to the principle of contradiction, in the sense that 
God can do what is self-contradictory, is to suppose that God can 
act in a manner inconsistent with and contrary to His own nature, 
and this is an absurd supposition . 2 

But this does not mean that God can do only what He actually 
does. It is certainly true that since God actually wills the order 
of things which He has created and which actually exists, He 
cannot will another order, since the divine will cannot change, as 

1 Cf. S.T., la, 25, 3-4; De Potentia, 1,7. 1 Cf. Contra Gent., 1, 84. 
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our finite wills can change; but the question is not concerning the 
divine power ex suppositione , on the supposition that God has 
already chosen, but concerning the absolute divine power, i.e. 
whether God was restricted to willing the actual order He has 
willed or whether He could have willed another order. The answer 
is that God did not will this present order of things necessarily, 
and the reason is that the end of creation is the divine goodness 
which so exceeds any created order that there is not and cannot 
be any link of necessity between a given order and the end of 
creation. The divine goodness and the created order are incom¬ 
mensurable, and there cannot be any one created order, any one 
universe, which is necessary to a divine goodness that is infinite 
and incapable of any addition. If any created order were propor¬ 
tionate to the divine goodness, to the end, then the divine wisdom 
would be determined to choose that particular order; but since the 
divine goodness is infinite and creation necessarily finite, no 
created order can be proportionate in the full sense to the divine 
goodness. 1 

From the above is made apparent the answer to the questions 
whether God could make better things than He has made or could 
make the things which He has made better than they are. 2 In one 
sense God must always act in the best possible manner, since God's 
act is identical with His essence and with infinite goodness; but 
we cannot conclude from this that the extrinsic object of God's 
act, creatures, must be the best possible and that God is bound, 
on account of His goodness, to produce the best possible universe 
if He produces one at all. As God's power is infinite, there can 
always be a better universe than the one God actually produces, 
and why He has chosen to produce a particular order of creation 
is His secret. St. Thomas says, therefore, that absolutely speaking 
God could make something better than any given thing. But if 
the question is raised in regard to the existent universe, a distinc¬ 
tion must be drawn. God could not make a given thing better 
than it actually is in regard to its substance or essence, since that 
would be to make another thing. For example, rational life is in 
itself a higher perfection than merely sensitive life; but if God 
were to make a horse rational it would no longer be a horse and 
in that case God could not be said to make the horse better. 
Similarly, if God changed the order of the universe, it would not 

1 Cf. S.T., la, 19, 3; 1, 25, 5; Contra Gent,, 2, 26-7; De Potentia, 1, 5. 

* 5 . 7 ., Ia, 23, 6. 
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be the same universe. On the other hand, God could make a thing 
accidentally better; He could, for example, increase a man's bodily 
health or, in the supernatural order, his grace. 

It is plain, then, that St. Thomas would not agree with the 
Leibnizian 'optimism' or maintain that this is the best of all 
possible worlds. In view of the divine omnipotence the phrase 
'the best of all possible worlds' does not seem to have much 
meaning: it has meaning only if one supposes from the start that 
God creates from a necessity of His nature, from which it would 
follow, since God is goodness itself, that the world which proceeds 
from Him necessarily must be the best possible. But if God 
creates not from a necessity of nature, but according to His nature, 
according to intelligence and will, that is, freely, and if God is 
omnipotent, it must always be possible for God to create a better 
world. Why, then, did He create this particular world? That is 
a question to which we cannot give any adequate answer, though 
we can certainly attempt to answer the question why God created 
a world in which suffering and evil are present: that is to say, we 
can attempt to answer the problem of evil, provided that we 
remember that we cannot expect to attain any comprehensive 
solution of the problem in this life, owing to the finitude and 
imperfection of our intelligences and the fact that we cannot 
fathom the divine counsel and plans. 

8 . In willing this universe God did not will the evils contained 
in it. God necessarily loves His own essence, which is infinite 
goodness, and He freely wills creation as a communication of His 
goodness; He cannot love what is opposed to goodness, namely 
evil. But did not God, to speak in human language, foresee the 
evils in the world; and if He foresaw the evils in the world and yet 
willed the world, did He not will the evils in the world? If evil 
were a positive entity, something created, then it would have to 
be ascribed to God as Creator, since there is no ultimate principle 
of evil, as the Manichaeans thought; but evil is not a positive 
entity; it is, as St. Augustine taught, following Plotinus, a priva¬ 
tion . It is not aliquid , a positive thing, and God cannot have 
created it, since it is not creatable, but it only exists as a privation 
in what itself, as being, is good. Moreover, evil as such cannot be 
willed even by a human will, for the object of the will is necessarily 
the good or what appears as such. The adulterer, says St. Thomas, 
does not will the evil, the sin, precisely as such; he wills the sensible 
pleasure of an act which involves evil. It might be objected that 
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some people have indulged in diabolic wickedness, have committed 
acts precisely because they were an offence against God; but even 
in this case it is some apparent good, complete independence, for 
example, which is the object of the will: the evil defiance of God 
appears as a good and is willed sub specie boni. No will, therefore, 
can desire evil precisely as such, and God, in creating a world the 
evils of which He 'foresaw', must be said, not to have willed the 
evils but to have willed the world which, as such, is good and to 
have willed to permit the evils which He foresaw. 

It must not, however, be imagined that by maintaining the 
doctrine that evil as such is a privation St. Thomas means to 
imply that evil is unreal, in the sense of being an illusion. This 
would be to misunderstand his position completely. Evil is not a 
being, entitas, in the sense that it falls under any of the ten 
categories of being, but in reply to the question whether evil exists 
or not, the answer must be in the affirmative. This certainly 
sounds paradoxical, but St. Thomas means that evil exists as a 
privation in the good, not in its own right as a positive entity. 
For example, lack of ability to see is not a privation in a stone, 
for it does not pertain to a stone to see, and ‘blindness’ in a stone 
is the mere absence of a power which would be incompatible with 
the nature of the stone; but blindness in a man is a privation, the 
absence of something which belongs to the fullness of man’s 
nature. This blindness is not, however, a positive entity, it is a 
privation of sight; yet the privation exists, is real, it is by no 
means an unreal illusion. It has no meaning or existence apart 
from the being in which it exists, but as existing in that being the 
privation is real enough. Similarly, evil cannot of and by itself 
cause anything, but it exists and can be a cause through the good 
being in which it exists. For example, the difformity in the will of 
a fallen angel cannot by itself be a cause, but it is a real privation 
and can be a cause by means of the positive being in which it 
exists. Indeed, the more powerful the being in which it exists, 
the greater are its effects. 1 

God did not, then, create evil as a positive entity, but must He 
not be said to have willed evil in some sense, since He created a 
world in which He foresaw that evil would exist? It is necessary 
to consider separately physical evil and moral evil (malum culpae). 
Physical evil was certainly permitted by God and it can in a sense 
be even said to have been willed by God. God did not will it for 

1 Ci. S.T., la, 48, 1-3. 
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its own sake, of course, per se, but He willed a universe, a natural 
order, which involved at least the possibility of physical defect and 
suffering. By willing the creation of sensitive nature God willed 
that capacity for feeling pain as well as pleasure which is, 
naturally speaking, inseparable from human nature. He did not 
will suffering as such, but He willed that nature (a good) which is 
accompanied by the capacity for suffering. Moreover, the perfec¬ 
tion of the universe requires, says St. Thomas, that there should 
be, besides incorruptible beings, corruptible beings, and if there 
are corruptible beings, corruption, death, will take place according 
to the natural order. God, then, did not will corruption (needless 
to say, the word is not being used in the moral sense) for its own 
sake, but He can be said to have caused it per accidens, in that He 
willed to create and created a universe the order of which demanded 
the capacity for defect and corruption on the part of some beings. 
Again, the preservation of the order of justice demands that moral 
evil should meet with punishment (malum poenae), and God may 
be said to will and cause that punishment not for its own sake, 
but so that the order of justice may be preserved. 

In treating of physical evil, therefore, St. Thomas tends to treat 
God as an artist and the universe as a work of art. The perfection 
of that work of art requires a variety of beings, among which will 
be found beings which are mortal and capable of suffering, so that 
God may be said to have willed physical evil not per se but per 
accidens, for the sake of a good, the good of the whole universe. 
But when it is a question of the moral order, the order of freedom, 
and of considering human beings precisely as free agents, his 
attitude is different. Freedom is a good and without it human 
beings could not give God that love of which He is worthy, could 
not merit and so on: freedom makes man more like to God than 
he would be, were he not free. On the other hand, man’s liberty, 
when he has not got the vision of God, involves the power of 
choosing against God and the moral law, of sinning. God did not 
will moral disorder or sin in any sense, but He permitted it. Why? 
For the sake of a greater good, that man might be free and that 
he might love and serve God of his own free choice. The physical 
perfection of the universe required the presence of some beings 
who could and would die, so that God, as we have seen, can be 
said to have willed death per accidens ; but though the perfection 
of the universe required that man should be free, it did not require 
that he should misuse his freedom, should sin, and God cannot be 
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said to have willed moral evil either per se or per accidens. Never¬ 
theless, it was impossible for there to be a human being in the 
natural order who should be free and at the same time incapable 
of sinning, so that it is true to say that God permitted a moral 
evil, though He permitted it only for the sake of a greater good. 

There would, of course, be a great deal more to say on this 
subject, were one to introduce considerations drawn from theology, 
and any purely philosophical consideration of the problem is 
necessarily far less satisfactory than a treatment in which both 
theological and philosophical truths are utilised. The doctrines of 
the Fall and the Redemption, for instance, throw a light on the 
problem of evil which cannot be shed by purely philosophical 
reasoning. However, arguments based on revelation and dogmatic 
theology must be omitted here. St. Thomas's philosophical answer 
to the problem of evil in its relation to God can be summed up in 
the two statements, first that God did not will moral evil in any 
sense whatever but only permitted it for a greater good than could 
be attained by preventing it, th2.t is, by not making man free, and 
secondly that though God did not will physical evil for its own 
sake, He may be said to have willed certain physical evils per 
accidens , for the perfection of the universe. I say 'certain physical 
evils* , since St. Thomas does not mean to imply that God can be 
said to have willed all physical evils, even per accidens . Corrupti¬ 
bility or death pertains to a certain kind of being, but many 
physical evils and sufferings are not bound up with the perfection 
or good of the universe at all, but are the result of moral evil on 
man's part: they are not 'inevitable'. Such physical evils God 
only permitted. 1 


1 On the subject of evil and its relation to God see, for example, S.T., la, 19, 9; 
la, 48-9; Contra Gent., 3, 4-5; De Malo, questions 1-3 , De Potentia, 1, 6. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS—VII: PSYCHOLOGY 

One substantial form in man—The powers of the soul—The in¬ 
terior senses—Free will—The noblest faculty — Immortality — 

The active and passive intellects are not numerically the same in 
all men . 

I. We have already seen 1 that St. Thomas maintained the Aris¬ 
totelian doctrine of hylomorphism and that, departing from the 
views of his predecessors, he defended the unicity of the substan¬ 
tial form in the substance. It may be that at first St. Thomas 
accepted the existence of a forma corporeitatis as the first substan¬ 
tial form in a material substance; 2 but in any case he soon opposed 
this opinion and held that the specific substantial form informs 
prime matter immediately and not by the medium of any other 
substantial form. This doctrine he applied to man, maintaining 
that there is but one substantial form in the human compositum . 
This one substantial form is the rational soul, which informs matter 
directly: there is no forma corporeitatis, still less are there vegetative 
and sensitive substantial forms. The human being is a unity, and 
this unity would be impaired, were we to suppose a plurality of 
substantial forms. The name 'man' applies neither to the soul 
alone nor to the body alone, but to soul and body together, to the 
composite substance. 

St. Thomas, then, follows Aristotle in stressing the unity of the 
human substance. It is the one soul in man which confers on him 
all his determinations as man, his corporeity (by informing prime 
matter), his vegetative, sensitive and intellectual operations. In 
a plant there is present only the vegetative principle or soul, 
conferring life and the powers of growth and reproduction; in the 
brute there is present only the sensitive soul which acts as the 
principle not only of vegetative life, but also of sensitive life; in 
man there is present only the rational principle or soul, which is 
not only the principle of the operations peculiar to itself, but also 
of the vegetative and sensitive functions. When death comes and 
the soul is separated from the body, the body disintegrates: it is 
not merely that rational functions cease, for the sensitive and 

1 Ch. XXXIII. * Cf. In 1 Sent., 8, 3, 2; In 2 Sent., 3,1, 1. 
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vegetative functions also cease: the one principle of all these opera¬ 
tions no longer informs the matter which it previously informed 
and instead of the unified human substance there results a multi¬ 
plicity of substances, the new substantial forms being educed from 
the potentiality of matter. 

Clearly, therefore, the Platonic idea of the relation of soul to 
body was unacceptable to St. Thomas. It is the one individual 
man who perceives not only that he reasons and understands, but 
also that he feels, and exercises sensation. But one cannot have 
sensation without a body, so that the body, and not the soul only, 
must belong to man. 1 A man is generated when the rational soul 
is infused and a man dies when the rational soul departs from the 
body: there is no other substantial form in man than the rational 
soul and this soul exercises the functions of inferior forms, itself 
performing in the case of man what the vegetative soul does in 
the case of plants and the sensitive soul in the case of irrational 
animals. 2 It follows from this that the union of soul with body 
cannot be something unnatural: it cannot be a punishment to the 
soul for sin in a preceding state, as Origen thought. The human 
soul has the power of sensation, for example, but it cannot exercise 
this function without a body; it has the power of intellection, but 
it has no innate ideas and has to form its ideas in dependence on 
sense-experience, for which it needs a body; the soul, then, is 
united to a body because it needs it, because it is naturally the 
form of a body. The union of soul and body is not to the detriment, 
but to the good of the soul, propter animam . Matter exists for the 
form and not the other way about, and the soul is united to the 
body in order that it (the soul) may act according to its 
nature. 8 

2. But though St. Thomas emphasised the unity of man, the 
close union between soul and body, he held that there is a real 
distinction between the soul and its faculties, and between the 
faculties themselves. In God alone are the power of acting and 
the act itself identical with the substance, since in God alone is 
there no potentiality: in the human soul there are faculties or 
powers of acting which are in potentiality to their acts and which 
are to be distinguished according to their respective acts and 
objects. 4 Some of these powers or faculties belong to the soul as 
such and are not intrinsically dependent on a bodily organ, while 

1 S.T ., la, 76, i. 1 Ibid., Ia, 76, 4, • Cf. ibid., Ia, 76, 5; la, 89, 1. 

* Ibid., Ia, 77, 1-3; De Anima, 1, lectio 2. 
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others belong to the compositum and cannot be exercised without 
the body: the former, therefore, remain in the soul even when it 
is separated from the body, whereas the latter remain in the 
separated soul only potentially or virtually ( virtute ), in the sense 
that the soul still has the remote power to exercise the faculties, 
but only if it were reunited with the body: in its separated state 
it cannot use them. For instance, the rational or intellectual 
faculty is not intrinsically dependent on the body, though in the 
state of union with the body there is a certain dependence in 
regard to the material of knowledge (in a sense to be explained 
later); but the power of sensation can obviously not be exercised 
without the body. On the other hand it cannot be exercised by 
the body without the soul. Its ‘subject’, therefore, is neither soul 
alone nor body alone but the human compositum. Sensation can¬ 
not be attributed simply to the soul using a body (as St. Augustine 
thought); body and soul play their respective parts in producing 
the act of sensation, and the power of sensation belongs to both 
in union rather to either of them separately. 

In the powers or faculties there is a certain hierarchy. The 
vegetative faculty, comprising the powers of nutrition, growth and 
reproduction, has as its object simply the body united to the soul 
or living by means of the soul. The sensitive faculty (comprising 
the exterior senses, of sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch, and the 
interior senses of sensus communis, phantasia or imagination, vis 
aestimativa and vis memorativa or memory) has as its object, not 
simply the body of the sentient subject but rather every sensible 
body. The rational faculty (comprising the active and passive 
intellects) has as its object, not only sensible bodies but being in 
general. The higher the power, therefore, the wider and more 
comprehensive its object. The first general faculty is concerned 
with the subject’s own body; but the other two faculties, the 
sensitive and intellectual, are also concerned with objects extrinsic 
to the subject itself, and a consideration of this tact shows us that 
there are other powers in addition to those already mentioned. If 
we consider the aptitude of the external object to be received in 
the subject through cognition, we find there are two kinds of 
faculty, sensitive and intellective, the former of which is more 
restricted in scope than the latter; but if we consider the inclination 
and tendency of the soul towards the external object, we find that 
there are two other powers, that of locomotion, by which the 
subject attains the object through its own motion, and that of 
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appetition, by which the object is desired as an end or finis. The 
power of locomotion belongs to the level of sensitive life; but the 
power of appetition is twofold, comprising desire on the sensitive 
level, the sensitive appetite, and desire on the intellectual level, 
volition. On the vegetative level of life, therefore, we find the three 
powers of nutrition, growth and reproduction, on the sensitive level 
the five exterior senses, the four interior senses, the power of 
locomotion and the sensitive appetite, on the rational level of life 
the active intellect, the passive intellect and the will. In man they 
are all present. 

These powers and faculties proceed from the essence of the soul 
as from their principle, but they are really distinguished from one 
another. They have different formal objects (sight, for example, 
has colour as its object), their activities are different, and so they 
are really distinct powers ( operatio sequitur esse). But real distinc¬ 
tions must not be multiplied without a sufficient reason. For 
instance, one of the interior senses is the vis memorativa or sensitive 
memory, by means of which the animal remembers friend or foe, 
what has given it pleasure and what has injured it, and according 
to St. Thomas the memory of the past as past belongs to the 
sensitive memory, since the past as past refers to particulars and 
it is the sensitive memory which is concerned with particulars. If, 
however, we mean by memory the conservation of ideas or con¬ 
cepts, it is necessary to refer this to the intellect, and we can speak 
of the intellectual memory; but the intellectual memory is not a 
power really distinct from the intellect itself, more precisely the 
passive intellect: it is the intellect itself regarded under one of its 
aspects or functions. Again, the act of apprehending a truth, of 
resting in the apprehension of the truth, does not proceed from 
a power or faculty different from the faculty by which we reason 
discursively: intellects and ratio are not distinct faculties, for it is 
the same mind which apprehends truth and reasons from that 
truth to another truth. Nor is the ‘higher reason' {ratio superior) 
concerned with eternal things, a faculty different from the ratio 
inferior, by which we attain rational knowledge of temporal things. 
The two are one and the same faculty, though the faculty receives 
different names according to the objects of its different acts, as 
Augustine said. The same applies to the speculative and practical 
intellects, which are but one faculty. 

3. It may be as well to say a few more words on the subject of 
the ‘interior senses’, which are common to animal as well as 
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human beings. St. Thomas observes 1 that Avicenna in his book On 
the Soul postulated five interior senses, but that in reality there 
are only four. What does St. Thomas mean by ‘senses’ in this 
connection? Obviously not senses in our use of the term, since 
when we use the word senses, we refer to the five exterior senses. 
Why, then, does he call them senses? To indicate that they are 
operations belonging to the level of sensitive life and that they do 
not involve reason. There must, for example, be an instinctive 
operation by which the bird ‘judges’ that the twigs it sees will be 
useful for building a nest: it cannot see the utility simply by vision, 
which is directed to colour, while on the other hand it does not 
reason or judge in the proper sense: it has, therefore, an 'interior 
sense’ by which it apprehends the utility of the twigs. 

First of all, there must be an interior sense by which the data 
of the special exterior senses are distinguished and collated. The 
eye sees colour, the ear hears sounds, but though the sense of sight 
distinguishes one colour from another, it cannot distinguish colour 
from sound, since it cannot hear; and for the same reason it cannot 
refer the sound to the coloured object seen, for example, when a 
man is talking to his dog. This function of distinction and collation 
is performed by the general sense or sensus communis. Secondly, 
the animal is able to conserve the forms apprehended by sense, and 
this function is performed by the imagination [phantasia or 
imaginatio), which is 'a certain treasury of the forms received 
through the senses’. Thirdly, the animal is able to apprehend 
things which it cannot perceive through the senses, for example, 
that something is useful to it, that someone or something is 
friendly or unfriendly, and this task is performed by the vis 
aestimativa, while, lastly, the vis memorativa conserves such appre¬ 
hensions. As regards sensible forms, there is, says St. Thomas, no 
difference between men and animals, since they are affected by 
exterior sensible objects in the same way; but in regard to appre¬ 
hensions of things which are not directly perceived by the exterior 
senses, there is a difference between men and animals. The latter 
perceive such things as utility and inutility, friendliness and 
hostility by a natural instinct, whereas man compares particular 
things. What in animals, therefore, he calls the vis aestimativa 
naturalis, St. Thomas calls vis cogitativa in the case of human 
beings. Something more than mere instinct is involved. 

4. Besides the five exterior senses, the four interior senses, the 

1 S.T., U, 78, 4. 
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power of locomotion, the sensitive appetite and the rational cogni¬ 
tive faculties (to which I shall return in the next chapter, when 
treating of St. Thomas’s theory of knowledge), man has also will 
(voluntas). The will differs from the sensitive appetite, since it 
desires the good as such or the good in general (bonum sub communi 
ratione boni ), whereas the sensitive appetite does not desire good 
in general, but the particular objects of desire presented by the 
senses. Moreover, the will is of its very nature orientated towards 
good in general, and it necessarily desires the good in general. 
This necessity is not, however, a necessity of coercion, a necessity 
which bears upon the will with violence; it proceeds from the will 
itself, which of its very nature desires the last end or happiness 
(beatitude). The will, since it is an appetitive faculty, cannot be 
understood apart from its natural object of desire, its natural finis , 
and this object, says St. Thomas, following Aristotle, is beatitude, 
happiness, the good in general. We necessarily desire to be happy, 
we cannot help desiring it; but the necessity in question is not a 
necessity imposed from without by violence (necessitas coactionis) 
but a necessity of nature (necessitas naturalis) proceeding from the 
nature of the will. 

Yet although man necessarily desires happiness, this does not 
mean that he is not free in regard to his particular choices. There 
are some particular goods which are not necessary to happiness, 
and a mam is free to will them or not. Moreover, even though true 
happiness is to be found only in the possession of God, only in the 
attainment of the infinite Good, that does not mean that every 
man must have a conscious desire of God or that he must neces¬ 
sarily will those means which will bring him to God. In this life 
the intellect has not got that clear vision of God as the infinite 
good and only source of happiness which would be needed to 
determine the will: man necessarily desires happiness, but the 
connection between happiness and God is not so steadfastly clear 
to him that he is unable to will something other than God. In a 
sense, of course, he is always willing God, because he necessarily 
wills happiness and, de facto , happiness is to be found only in the 
attainment of God, the infinite Good; but owing to his lack of 
clear vision of God as the infinite Good, objects may appear to 
him as necessarily related to his happiness which are not so related, 
and he can place his happiness in something other than God. 
Whatever he wills, he wills as a good, real or apparent (he neces¬ 
sarily wills sub ratione boni) t but he does not necessarily will the 
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actual infinite Good. In an interpretative sense he may be said to 
be always willing God; but as far as conscious choice is concerned, 
he may will something other than God, even to the exclusion of 
God. If he shuts his eyes to the truth and turns his attention to 
sensual pleasures, for example, placing his happiness in them, he 
is morally guilty; but that does not alter the fact that the incom¬ 
patibility between indulgence in inordinate sensual pleasure and 
the attainment of true happiness is not so compellingly self-evident 
to him that he cannot take indulgence in inordinate pleasure of 
sense as his end. One can take a parallel example from the activity 
of the intellect. If a man knows what the terms mean, it is 
impossible for him not to assent to the first principles in the 
intellectual order, for example, the principle of identity, but when 
a chain of reasoning is involved, as in a metaphysical proof of 
God’s existence, he may refuse his assent, not because the argu¬ 
ment is insufficient, but because he does not wish to assent and 
turns away his intellect from perceiving or dwelling on the 
necessary connection of the conclusion with the premisses. Simi¬ 
larly, a man necessarily wills sub ratione boni, he necessarily desires 
happiness; but he can turn his attention away from the necessary 
connection between happiness and God and allow something other 
than God to appear to him as the source of true happiness. 

Free will ( liberum arbitrium) is not a power or faculty different 
from the will; but there is a mental distinction between them, since 
the term ‘will signifies the faculty as principle of all our volition, 
whether necessary (in regard to the end, happiness) or free (in 
regard to the choice of means to the end), whereas ‘free will* 
signifies the same faculty as principle of our free choice of means 
to the end. As already mentioned, St. Thomas maintained that 
though man necessarily wills the end, happiness, he has no com¬ 
pelling vision of the connection between particular means and this 
end, and therefore he is free in regard to the choice of these means, 
being necessitated neither from without nor from within. That 
man is free follows from the fact that he is rational. A sheep 
‘judges’ by a natural instinct that the wolf is to be avoided, but 
man judges that some good is to be attained or some evil to be 
avoided by a free act of his intelligence. 1 The reason, unlike 
instinct, is not determined in its judgement concerning particular 
choices. Choice concerns the means to the final end (happiness), 
and it is possible for a man to consider any particular object from 

1 S.T., la, 83. x. 
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more than one point of view: he may consider it under its aspect 
as a good and judge that it should be chosen or he may consider 
it under its aspect as evil, that is, as lacking some good, and judge 
that it should be avoided. 1 Liberum arbitrium is thus the power 
by which a man is able to judge freely. 2 It might seem, then, that 
freedom belongs to the intellect and not to will; but St. Thomas 
observes 2 that when it is said that liberum arbitrium is the power 
by which a man is able to judge freely, the reference is not to any 
kind of judgement but to the decisive judgement of choice which 
puts an end to the deliberation which arises from the fact that a 
man can consider a possible object of choice from different points 
of view. For example, if there is a question of my going for a walk 
or not going for a walk, I can regard the walk as a good, as healthy 
exercise, or as evil, as taking up time which should be given to 
writing a letter for the afternoon post. The decisive judgement 
which says that I will go for a walk (or not, as the case may be) is 
made under the influence of the will. Liberum arbitrium, therefore, 
is the will, but it designates the will not absolutely, but in its 
relation to the reason'. Judgement as such belongs to the reason, 
but freedom of judgement belongs immediately to the will. Still, 
it is true that St. Thomas’s account of freedom is intellectualist 
in character. 

5. This intellectualism is apparent in his answer to the question 
whether the intellect or the will is the nobler faculty. St. Thomas 
answers that, absolutely speaking, the intellect is the nobler 
faculty, since the intellect through cognition possesses the object, 
contains it in itself through mental assimilation, whereas the will 
tends towards the object as external, and it is more perfect to 
possess the perfection of the object in oneself than to tend towards 
it as existing outside oneself. In regard to corporeal objects, 
therefore, knowledge of them is more perfect and nobler than 
volition in respect to them, since by knowledge we possess the 
forms of these objects in ourselves, and these forms exist in a 
nobler way in the rational soul than they do in the corporeal 
objects. Similarly, the essence of the beatific vision consists in the 
act of knowledge by which we possess God. On the other hand, 
although possession of the object by the intellect is in itself more 
perfect than tending towards the object by volition, the will may 
be nobler than the intellect in certain respects, secundum quid, be¬ 
cause of accidental reasons. For example, in this life our knowledge 

1 S.T., la, Ilae, 13, 6. 1 Dt Vtritale, 24, 4 and 6. * Ibid., 24, 6. 
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of God is imperfect and analogical, we know God only in¬ 
directly, whereas the will tends to God directly: love of God is, 
therefore, more perfect than knowledge of God. In the case of 
objects which are less noble than the soul, corporeal objects, we 
can have immediate knowledge, and such knowledge is more 
perfect than volition; but in the case of God, an object which 
transcends the human soul, we have only mediate knowledge in 
this life, and our love of God is more perfect than our knowledge 
of God. In the beatific vision in heaven, however, when the soul 
sees the essence of God immediately, the intrinsic superiority of 
intellect to will reasserts itself, as it were. In this way St. Thomas, 
while adopting the intellectualist attitude of Aristotle, interprets 
it in a Christian setting. 1 

6. We have seen that St. Thomas rejected the Platonic- 
Augustinian view of the relation of soul to body and adopted the 
Aristotelian view of the soul as form of the body, emphasising the 
closeness of the union between the two. There is no forma corporei- 
tatis, there is but one substantial form in man, the rational soul, 
which directly informs prime matter and is the cause of all human 
activities on the vegetative, sensitive and intellectual levels: 
sensation is an act not of the soul using a body, but of the 
compositum ; we have no innate ideas, but the mind is dependent 
on sense-experience for its knowledge. The question arises, there¬ 
fore, whether the closeness of the union between soul and body 
has not been so emphasised that the possible subsistence of the 
human soul apart from the body must be ruled out. In other 
words, is not the Aristotelian doctrine of the relation of soul to 
body incompatible with personal immortality? If one starts with 
the Platonic theory of the soul, immortality is assured, but the 
union of soul and body is rendered difficult to understand; whereas 
if one starts with the Aristotelian theory of the soul, it might seem 
that one has to sacrifice immortality, that the soul is so closely 
bound to the body that it cannot subsist apart from the body. 

The soul is indeed the form of the body and, according to St. 
Thomas, it always retains its aptitude to inform a body, precisely 
because it is naturally the form of the body; but it is none the less 
a rational soul and its powers are not exhausted in informing the 
body. When actually dealing with the immortality of the soul 
St. Thomas argues that the soul is incorruptible because it is a 
subsistent form. A thing which corrupts is corrupted either by 

1 Dc Veritate, 22, 11; cf. S.T., la, 82, 3. 
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itself ( per se) or accidentally ( per accidens), that is, through the 
corruption of something else on which it depends for existence. 
The soul of the brute is dependent on the body for all its operations 
and corrupts when the body corrupts (corruptio per accidens)-. the 
rational soul, however, being a subsistent form, cannot be affected 
by the corruption of the body on which it does not intrinsically 
depend. 1 If this were all St. Thomas had to say by way of proving 
immortality, he would obviously be guilty of a gross petitio 
principii, since it is presupposed that the human soul is a forma 
subsistens, and this is precisely the point which has to be proved. 
St. Thomas argues, however, that the rational soul must be 
spiritual and a subsistent form, because it is capable of knowing 
the natures of all bodies. If it were material, it would be deter¬ 
mined to a specified object, as the organ of vision is determined to 
the perception of colour. Again, if it depended intrinsically on a 
bodily organ, it would be confined to the knowledge of some 
particular kind of bodily object, which is not the case, 2 while if 
it were itself a body, material, it could not reflect on itself. 3 For 
these and other reasons the human soul, which is a rational soul, 
must be immaterial, i.e. spiritual, from which it follows that it is 
incorruptible or naturally immortal. Physically speaking, it could, 
of course, be annihilated by the God who created it; but its immor¬ 
tality follows from its nature and is not simply gratuitous, save in 
the sense that its very existence, like the existence of any other 
creature, is gratuitous. 

St. Thomas argues also from the desire of persistence in being. 
There is a natural desire for immortality and a natural desire, as 
implanted by God, cannot be in vain. 4 ‘It is impossible for a 
natural appetite to be in vain. But man has a natural appetite 
for perpetual persistence in being. This is clear from the fact that 
existence (esse) is desired by all things, but a man has an intel¬ 
lectual apprehension of esse as such, and not only of esse here and 
now as the brutes have. Man therefore attains immortality as 
regards his soul, by which he apprehends esse as such and without 
temporal limit.’ 5 Man, as distinct from the irrational animal, can 
conceive perpetual existence, divorced from the present moment, 
and to this apprehension there corresponds a natural desire for 
immortality. As this desire must have been implanted by the 
Author of Nature, it cannot be in vain ( frustra or inane). Against 

1 S.T., la, 75, 6; Contra Gent., 2, 79. 1 S.T., la, 75, 2. 1 Contra Gent., 2, 49. 
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this Duns Scotus later argued that, as far as a natural desire 
(desiderium naturale) is concerned, man and brute are on a level 
in that both naturally shun death, while in regard to an elicited 
or conscious desire we have first to show that its fulfilment is 
possible before we can argue that it must be fulfilled. 1 One might 
reply that the possibility of the fulfilment of the desire is shown 
by proving that the soul is not intrinsically dependent on the body 
but is spiritual. This would be to admit that the argument from 
the spirituality of the soul is fundamental. 

In view of St. Thomas’s epistemology, of his insistence on the 
origin of human ideas in sense-experience and on the r 61 e of the 
phantasm in the formation of such ideas, it might appear that he 
contradicts himself when he says that the human mind is not 
intrinsically dependent on the body, and it might also appear that 
the soul in a state of separation would be incapable of intellectual 
activity. In regard to the first point, however, he maintains that 
the mind needs the body for its activity not as an organ of mental 
activity, for this is an activity of the mind alone, but because of 
the natural object of the human mind in this life, when conjoined 
to a body. In other words, the mind is not intrinsically dependent 
on the body for its subsistence. Can it, then, exercise its activity 
in a state of separation from the body? Yes, for its mode of 
cognition follows the state in which it is. When united to the 
body, the rational soul does not come to know things save conver- 
tendo se ad phantasmata] but when it is in a state of separation it 
is no longer unable to know itself and other souls perfectly and 
directly, the angels imperfectly. It might seem indeed that in this 
case it is better for the soul to be in a state of separation from the 
body than united to it, since spirits are nobler objects of knowledge 
than corporeal things; but St. Thomas cannot admit this, since he 
has insisted that it is natural for the soul to be united to the body 
and that their union is for the good of the soul. He does not 
hesitate, then, to draw the conclusion that the state of separation 
is praeter naturam and that the soul’s mode of cognition in the 
state of separation is also praeter naturam .* 

7. When St. Thomas proves the immortality of the soul, he is 
naturally referring to personal immortality. Against the Averroists 
he argues that the intellect is not a substance distinct from the 
human soul and common to all men, but that it is multiplied 
‘according to the multiplication of bodies’. 3 It is impossible to 

1 Opus Oxon., 4, 43, 2, nos. 29S. • S.T., la, 89, iff. * Ibid., Ia, 76, 2. 
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explain the diversity of ideas and intellectual operations in 
different men on the supposition that all men have but one 
intellect. It is not only sensations and phantasms which differ 
from man to man but their intellectual lives and activities as well. 
It is as absurd to suppose that they have one intellect as it would 
be to suppose that they have one vision. 

It is important to realise that it is not the opinion of Avicenna 
concerning the unicity and separate character of the active intellect 
which necessarily does away with personal immortality (some 
mediaeval philosophers who certainly maintained personal immor¬ 
tality identified the active intellect with God or God's activity in 
the soul), but rather the opinion of Averroes concerning the unicity 
and separate character of the passive as well as of the active 
intellect. That Averroes was the chief enemy on this point St. 
Thomas makes quite clear at the beginning of his De unitate 
inieUectus contra Averroistas. If the Averroistic theory is accepted 
'it follows that after death nothing remains of men's souls but one 
intellect; and in this way the bestowal of rewards and punishments 
is done away with/ This is not to say, of course, that St. Thomas 
accepted the theory of the unicity of the active intellect: he argues 
against it in the Summa contra Gentiles , for example, 1 as also in 
the Summa Theologica . 1 One of his arguments is to the effect that 
if the active intellect were one in all men, then its functioning 
would be independent of the individual's control and would be 
constant, whereas in point of fact we can pursue intellectual 
activity at will and abandon it at will. Incidentally, St. Thomas 
interprets the notoriously obscure passage in Aristotle's De Anima 3 
as teaching the individual character of the active intellect in 
individual men. It is impossible to say with certainty that the 
Thomist interpretation of Aristotle is wrong, though I incline to 
this opinion; but the rightness or wrongness of his interpretation 
of Aristotle obviously does not affect the question of the truth or 
falsity of his own idea of the active intellect. 4 

Against the unicity of the passive intellect St. Thomas argues 
in the De unitate intellects contra Averroistas and in the Summa 
contra Gentiles , h His arguments presuppose for the most part the 
Aristotelian psychology and epistemology; but the presupposition 
is only to be expected, not only because St. Thomas accepted the 
Aristotelian doctrine as he understood and interpreted it, but also 

1 2, 76, 1 la. 79, 4-5. 1 3, 5; 430 a. 17*?. 

• On Aristotle, see Summa contra Gentiles, 2, 78, and the Commentary on the 
De Anima , 3, lectio 10. *2, 73-5. 
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because the Averroists were Aristotelians. To say, then, that St, 
Thomas presupposed the Aristotelian psychology and epistemology 
is simply to say that he tried to show the Averroists that their 
notion of the unitary and separate character of the passive intellect 
was inconsistent with their own principles. If the soul is the form 
of the body, how could the passive intellect be one in all men? One 
principle could not be the form of a plurality of substances. Again, 
if the passive intellect were a separate principle, it would be 
eternal; it should, then, contain all the species intelligibiles which 
have ever been received, and every man should be able to under¬ 
stand all those things which have ever been understood by men, 
which is manifestly not the case. Furthermore, if the active intel¬ 
lect were separate and eternal, it would be functioning from 
eternity and the passive intellect, also supposed to be separate 
and eternal, would be receiving from eternity; but this would 
render the senses and imagination unnecessary for intellectual 
operations, whereas experience shows that they are indispensable. 
And how could one explain the different intellectual capacities of 
different men? Men's differences in this respect certainly depend 
to some extent on their different infra-intellectual capacities. 

It may be somewhat difficult for us to-day to understand the 
excitement produced by the Averroistic theory and the interest it 
aroused; but it was obviously incompatible with the Christian 
doctrines of immortality and of sanctions in the next life, and 
even if St. Thomas shows a desire to dissociate Aristotle from 
Averroes, the moral and religious consequences of the Averroistic 
doctrine were more important to him than Averroes's attempt to 
father his doctrine on the Greek philosopher. Against the 
Averroists Augustinians and Aristotelians made common cause. 
One might compare the reaction provoked by modem meta¬ 
physical and psychological systems which appear to endanger the 
human personality. On this point absolute idealism, for instance, 
aroused opposition on the part of philosophers who were otherwise 
sharply divided among themselves. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

ST. THOMAS AQUINAS—VIII: KNOWLEDGE 

‘Theory of knowledge in St. Thomas—The process of knowledge; 
knowledge of t h e universal and of the particular—The soul s 
knowledge of itself—The possibility of metaphysics . 

i. To look for an epistemology in St. Thomas, in the sense of a 
justification of knowledge, a proof or attempted proof of the 
objectivity of knowledge in face of subjective idealism of one 
kind or another, would be to look in vain. That everyone, even 
the self-styled sceptic, is convinced that knowledge of some sort 
is attainable was as clear to St. Thomas as it was to St. Augustine, 
and so far as there is a problem of knowledge for St. Thomas it 
is rather how to safeguard and justify metaphysics in face of the 
Aristotelian psychology than to justify the objectivity of our 
knowledge of the extramental world in face of a subjective idealism 
which had not yet arisen or to show the legitimacy of metaphysics 
in face of a Kantian criticism which still lay far in the future. 
This is not to say, of course, that the Thomist principles cannot 
be developed in such a way as to afford answers to subjective 
idealism and Kantianism; but one should not be guilty of the 
anachronism of making the historic Thomas answer questions with 
which he was not actually faced. Indeed, to treat St. Thomas's 
theory of knowledge separately from his psychological doctrine is 
itself something of an anachronism, yet I think it is capable of 
being justified, since it is out of the psychology that a problem of 
knowledge arises, and one can, for the sake of convenience at least, 
treat this problem separately. For the purpose of making this 
problem clear it is necessary first of all to give a brief sketch of the 
way in which we attain our natural ideas and knowledge, according 
to Aquinas. 

2. Corporeal objects act upon the organs of sense, and sensation 
is an act of the compositum, of soul and body, not of the soul alone 
using a body, as Augustine thought. The senses are naturally 
determined to the apprehension of particulars, they cannot appre¬ 
hend universal. Brutes have sensation, but they have no grasp 
of general ideas. The phantasm or image, which arises in the 
imagination and which represents the particular material object 
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perceived by the senses, is itself particular, the phantasm of a 
particular object or objects. Human intellectual cognition, how¬ 
ever, is of the universal: the human being in his intellectual 
operations apprehends the form of the material object in abstrac¬ 
tion; he apprehends a universal. Through sensation we can appre¬ 
hend only particular men or trees, for example, and the interior 
images or phantasms of men or trees are always particular. Even 
if we have a composite image of man, not representing any one 
actual man distinctly but representing many confusedly, it is still 
particular, since the images or parts of the images of particular 
actual men coalesce to form an image which may be ‘generic' in 
respect of actual particular men but which is itself none the less 
particular, the image of a particular imagined man. The mind, 
however, can and does conceive the general idea of man as such, 
which includes all men in its extension. An image of man certainly 
will not apply to all men, but the intellectual idea of man, even 
though conceived in dependence on the sensitive apprehension of 
particular men, applies to all men. The image of a man must be 
either of a man who has or of a man who has not some hair on 
his head. If the former, it does not in that respect represent bald 
men; if the latter, it does not in that respect represent men who 
are not bald; but if we form the concept of man as a rational 
animal, this idea covers all men, whether they are bald or not, 
white or black, tall or short, because it is the idea of the essence 
of man. 

How, then, is the transition from sensitive and particular know¬ 
ledge to intellectual cognition effected? Although sensation is an 
activity of soul and body together, the rational and spiritual soul 
cannot be affected directly by a material thing or by the phantasm: 
there is need, therefore, of an activity on the part of the soul, since 
the concept cannot be formed simply passively. This activity is 
the activity of the active intellect which ‘illumines' the phantasm 
and abstracts from it the universal or ‘intelligible species'. St. 
Thomas thus speaks of illumination, but he does not use the word 
in the full AuguStinian sense (not at least according to what is 
probably the true interpretation of Augustine's meaning); he means 
that the active intellect by its natural power and without any 
special illumination from God renders visible the intelligible aspect 
of the phantasm, reveals the formal and potentially universal 
element contained implicitly in the phantasm. The active intellect 
then abstracts the universal element by itself, producing in the 
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passive intellect the species impressa . The reaction of the passive 
intellect to this determination by the active intellect is the verbutn 
mentis [species expressa ), the universal concept in the full sense. 
The function of the active intellect is purely active, to abstract the 
universal element from the particular elements of the phantasm, 
to cause in the passive intellect the species impressa . The intellect 
of man contains no innate ideas but is in potentiality to the 
reception of concepts: it has, therefore, to be reduced to act, and 
this reduction to act must be effected by a principle itself in act. 
As this active principle has no ready-made ideas of itself to supply, 
it must draw its materials from what is provided by the senses, 
and this means that it must abstract the intelligible element from 
the phantasm. To abstract means to isolate intellectually the 
universal apart from the particularising notes. Thus the active 
intellect abstracts the universal essence of man from a particular 
phantasm by leaving out all particular notes which confine it to 
a particular man or particular men. As the active intellect is 
purely active, it cannot impress the universal on itself; it impresses 
it on the potential element of the human intellect, on the passive 
intellect, and the reaction to this impression is the concept in the 
full sense, the verbum mentis . 

It is important to realise, however, that the abstract concept is 
not the object of cognition, but the means of cognition. If the 
concept, the modification of the intellect, were itself the object of 
knowledge, then our knowledge would be a knowledge of ideas, 
not of things existing extramentally, and the judgements of science 
would concern not things outside the mind but concepts within the 
mind. In actual fact, however, the concept is the likeness of the 
object produced in the mind and is thus the means by which 
the mind knows the object: in St. Thomas’s language it is id quo 
intelligitur , not id quod intelligitur . 1 Of course, the mind has the 
power of reflecting on its own modifications and so can turn the 
concept into an object; but it is only secondarily an object of 
knowledge, primarily it is the instrument of knowledge. By saying 
this St. Thomas avoids putting himself in a position which would 
be that of subjective idealism and which would land him in the 
difficulties attending that form of idealism. The theory he actually 
contrasts with his own is the theory of Plato; but that does not 
alter the fact that by adopting the attitude he did he escaped a 
snare from which it is practically impossible to extricate oneself. 

1 S. 7 \, la, 5, 2. 
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As he held that the intellect knows directly the essence, the 
universal, St. Thomas drew the logical conclusion that the human 
mind does not know directly singular material things. The 
emphasis is, of course, on ’mind’ and ’know', since it cannot be 
denied that the human being apprehends particular material 
objects sensitively: the object of sense is precisely the sensible 
particular. The intellect, however, comes to know by abstracting 
the intelligible species from the individualising matter, and in this 
case it can have direct knowledge of universals only. Nevertheless, 
even after abstracting the intelligible species, the intellect exercises 
its activity of knowing only through a ’conversion’, a turning of 
attention to the phantasms in which it apprehends the universals, 
and in this way it has a reflexive or indirect knowledge of the 
particular things represented by the phantasms. Thus the sensitive 
apprehension of Socrates enables the mind to abstract the universal 
’man’; but the abstract idea is a means of knowledge, an instru¬ 
ment of knowledge to the intellect only in so far as the latter 
adverts to the phantasm, and so it is able to form the judgement 
that Socrates is a man. It is thus not true to say that the intellect, 
according to St. Thomas, has no knowledge of corporeal particulars: 
what he held was that the mind has only an indirect knowledge of 
such particulars, the direct object of knowledge being the univer¬ 
sal. 1 But this should not be taken to imply that the primary 
object of intellectual cognition is the abstract idea as such: the 
mind apprehends the formal element, the potentially universal 
element in Socrates, for example, and abstracts this from the 
individualising matter. In technical language its primary object 
of knowledge is the direct universal, the universal apprehended in 
the particular: it is only secondarily that it apprehends the 
universal precisely as universal, the reflexive universal. 

Two explanatory remarks should be added. St. Thomas explains 
that when he says that the mind abstracts the universal from the 
corporeal particular by abstracting it from the individualising 
matter, he means that when the mind abstracts the idea of man, 
for example, it abstracts it from this flesh and these bones, that is, 
from the particular individualising matter, not from matter in 
general, ’intelligible matter’ (i.e. substance as subject to quantity). 
Corporeality enters into the idea of man as such, though particular 
matter does not enter into the universal idea of man. 2 Secondly, 
St. Thomas does not mean to imply that it is the particular thing 
1 S.T., la, 86, i. * Ibid., Ia, 85, 1. 
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as such which cannot be the direct object of intellectual cognition, 
but rather the particular sensible or corporeal object. In other 
words, the particular corporeal object is debarred from being the 
direct object of intellectual cognition not precisely because it is 
particular but because it is material and the mind knows only by 
abstracting from matter as principle of individuation, that is, from 
this or that matter. 1 

3. According to St. Thomas, then, the human mind is originally 
in potentiality to knowledge; but it has no innate ideas. The only 
sense in which ideas are innate is that the mind has a natural 
capacity for abstracting and forming ideas: as far as actual ideas 
go, the mind is originally a tabula rasa . Moreover, the source of 
the mind's knowledge is sense-perception, since the soul, the form 
of the body, has as its natural object of knowledge the essences of 
material objects. The rational soul knows itself only by means of 
its acts, apprehending itself, not directly in its essence but in the 
act by which it abstracts intelligible species from sensible objects. 2 
The soul's knowledge of itself is not, therefore, an exception to 
the general rule that all our knowledge begins with sense-percep¬ 
tion and is dependent on sense-perception. This fact St. Thomas 
expresses by saying that the intellect, when united to a body in 
the present life, cannot come to know anything nisi convertendo 
se ad phantasmata , 3 The human mind does not think without the 
presence of a phantasm, as is clear from introspection, and it is 
dependent on the phantasm, as is shown by the fact that a dis¬ 
ordered power of imagination (as in mad people) hinders know¬ 
ledge; and the reason for this is that the cognitive power is 
proportioned to its natural object. 4 In brief, the human soul, as 
Aristotle said, understands nothing without a phantasm, and we 
can say, nihil in intellectu quod prius non fuerit in sensu. 

4. From this it obviously follows that the human mind cannot 
in this life attain a direct knowledge of immaterial substances, 
which are not and cannot be the object of the senses. 5 But the 
problem also arises whether there can be metaphysical knowledge 
at all on these premisses, whether the human mind can rise above 
the things of sense and attain any knowledge of God, for example, 
since God cannot be an object of sense. If our intellects are 
dependent on the phantasm, how can they know those objects of 
which there are no phantasms, which do not act on the senses? 6 

1 S.T., la, 86, 1, ad 3* * Ibid., la, 87, 1. * Ibid., la, 84, 7. 

4 Ibid., Ia, 84, 7. 4 Ibid., la, 88, 1. 1 Ibid., Ia, 84, 7, ad 3. 
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On the principle, nihil in intellectu quod prius non fuerit in sensu, 
how can we attain knowledge of God when we cannot say quod 
Deus prius fuerit in sensu ? In other words, once given the Thomist 
psychology and epistemology, it would appear that the Thomist 
natural theology is inevitably invalidated: we cannot transcend 
the objects of sense and are debarred from any knowledge of 
spiritual objects. 

In order to understand St. Thomas’s reply to this serious 
objection, it is necessary to recall his doctrine of intellect as such. 
The senses are necessarily determined to one particular kind of 
object, but the intellect, being immaterial, is the faculty of appre¬ 
hending being. Intellect as such is directed towards all being. The 
object of the intellect is the intelligible: nothing is intelligible 
except in so far as it is in act, partakes of being, and all that is in 
act is intelligible in so far as it is in act, i.e. partakes of being. If 
we consider the human intellect precisely as intellect, we must 
admit, then, that its primary object is being. Intellectus respicit 
suutn obiectum secundum communem rationem entis; eo quod intel¬ 
lectus possibilis est quo est omnia fieri. 1 Primo autem in conceptione 
intellectus cadit ens; quia secundum hoc unumquodque cognoscibile 
est, inquantum est actu . . . Unde ens est proprium obiectum intel¬ 
lectus. 3 The first movement of the intellect is thus towards being, 
not towards sensible being in particular, and the intellect can 
know the essence of a material thing only in so far as it is being: 
it is only in the second place that a particular kind of intellect, the 
human intellect, is directed towards a particular kind of being. 
Owing to its embodied state and the necessity of the conversio ad 
phantasma the human intellect has, in its embodied state, the 
sensible object as the natural and ‘proper’ object of its apprehen¬ 
sion, but it does not lose its orientation towards being in general. 
As human intellect it must start from sense, from material beings, 
but as human intellect it can proceed beyond sense, not being 
confined to material essences, though it can do this only in so far 
as the immaterial objects are manifested in and through the 
sensible world, in so far as the material things have a relation to 
immaterial objects. As embodied intellect, as a tabula rasa, the 
natural object of which is the material essence, the intellect does 
not and cannot by its own power apprehend God directly; but 
sensible objects, as finite and contingent, reveal their relation to 
God, so that the intellect can know that God exists. Moreover, 
1 S.T., Ia, 79, 7. * Ibid., Ia, 5, 2. 
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sensible objects, as the effects of God, manifest God to some extent, 
so that the intellect can come to know something of God’s nature, 
though this knowledge cannot (naturally) be more than analogical. 
The necessity of the conversio ad phantasma means that we cannot 
know God directly, but we can know Him in so far as sensible 
objects manifest His existence and enable us to attain an analogical, 
indirect and imperfect knowledge of His nature: we can know God 
ut causam, et per excessum , et per remotionem . l 

A presupposition of this position is the activity of the human 
intellect. If the human intellect were merely passive, if the 
conversio ad phantasma meant that ideas were caused simply 
passively, there could obviously be no natural knowledge of God, 
since sensible objects are not God and of God and other imma¬ 
terial beings non sunt phantasmata . It is the active power of the 
intellect which enables it to read off, as it were, the relation to 
immaterial being in sensible being. Sensible cognition is not the 
total and perfect cause of our intellectual cognition, but is rather 
the materia causae of intellectual cognition: the phantasm is made 
actually intelligible by the active intellect through its abstractive 
operation. Inasmuch, then, as sensitive cognition is not the total 
cause of intellectual cognition, ’it is nothing to be astonished at if 
intellectual cognition extends farther than sensitive cognition’. 2 
The human intellect, as united to a body, has as its natural object 
the essences of material things, but by means of these essences it 
can ascend to ’some sort of knowledge of invisible things’. These 
immaterial objects we can know only per remotionem , by denying 
of them the characteristics peculiar to sensible objects, or analogi¬ 
cally; but we could not know them at all, were it not for the active 
power of the intellect. 3 

A further difficulty, already mentioned, remains. How can there 
be any positive content to our idea of God, or indeed of any 
spiritual object? If we say, for example, that God is personal, we 
obviously do not mean to ascribe to God human personality. If, 
however, we simply mean that God is not less than what we know 
as personal, is there any positive content to our idea of divine 
personality? Is ’not-less-than-personal’ a positive idea? If we 
state it in affirmative terms, ‘more-than-personar, has it a positive 
content? If it has not, then we are confined to the via negativa 
and can know God only per remotionem. But St. Thomas does not 

1 S.T., la, 84, 7 ad 3. 1 Ibid., Ia, 84, 6, in corpore and ad 3. 

* Cf. ibid., Ia, 84, 7, i« corpore and ad 3, 
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adhere simply to the via negativa: he utilises also the via affirmativa, 
maintaining that we can know God per excessum. Now, if when 
we ascribe wisdom, for instance, to God, we say that we are ascrib¬ 
ing wisdom modo eminentiori, it is difficult to see what the content 
of our idea of divine wisdom actually is. It must be based on 
human wisdom, which is the only wisdom we experience naturally 
and directly; and yet it cannot be precisely human wisdom. But 
if it is human wisdom without the limitations and forms of human 
wisdom, what positive content does the idea possess, when we 
have no experience of wisdom without limitations? It would seem 
that if one is determined to maintain that the idea has a positive 
content, one must say either that the idea of human wisdom plus 
a negation of its limitations is a positive idea or, with Scotus, that 
we can attain an idea of the essence of wisdom, so to speak, which 
can be predicated univocally of God and man. The latter theory, 
though helpful in some ways, is not altogether satisfactory, since 
neither St. Thomas nor Scotus would hold that wisdom or any 
other perfection is realised univocally in God and creatures. As 
to the first answer, it may seem at first hearing to constitute an 
evasion of the difficulty; but reflection will show that to say that 
God is wise, meaning that God is more than wise (in the human 
sense), is not at all the same thing as saying that God is not wise 
(in the human sense). A stone is not wise (in the human sense), 
neither is it more than wise: it is less than wise. It is true that if 
we use the word ‘wise’ as signifying precisely the wisdom we 
experience, namely human wisdom, we can say with truth not 
only that the stone is not wise, but also that God is not wise; but 
the meaning of the two statements is not the same, and if the 
meaning is not the same, there must be a positive content in the 
statement that God is not wise (i.e. that God is more than wise in 
the specifically human sense). The statement, therefore, that God 
is wise (‘wise’ meaning infinitely more than wise in the human 
sense) has a positive content. To demand that the content of 
analogical ideas should be perfectly clear and expressible, so that 
they could be understood perfectly in terms of human experience, 
would be to misunderstand altogether the nature of analogy. St. 
Thomas was no rationalist, though he allowed that we can attain 
to aliqualis cognitio Dei. The infinity of the object, God, means 
that the finite human mind can attain no adequate and perfect 
idea of God’s nature; but it does not mean that it cannot attain an 
imperfect and inadequate notion of God’s nature. To know that 
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God understands is to know something positive about God, since 
it tells us at the very least that God is not irrational like a stone 
or a plant, even though to know what the divine understanding is 
in itself exceeds our power of comprehension. 

To return to the example of personality. The assertion that God 
is personal depends on the argument that the necessary Being and 
first Cause cannot be less perfect than what proceeds from it and 
depends on it. On the other hand, the Aristotelian-Thomist 
psychology and epistemology prevent one from saying that an 
argument of this kind will afford any adequate idea of what the 
divine personality is in itself. If one claimed that one had such 
an idea, it would be derived from experience and it would inevit¬ 
ably represent the data of experience. In practice this would mean 
that one would affirm that God is a Person, and the consequence 
would be a contradiction between revelation and philosophy. If, 
however, one realises that one can by philosophical argument alone 
attain no adequate idea of the divine personality, one will realise 
that all one is entitled to say from the philosophical viewpoint is 
that God is personal, not that God is a Person. When revelation 
informs us that God is three Persons in one Nature, our knowledge 
of God is extended, but no contradiction between theology and 
philosophy is involved. Moreover, when we say that God is 
personal, we really mean that He is not less than what we expe¬ 
rience as personality, in the sense that the perfection of personality 
must be in Him in the only manner in which it can be in an infinite 
Being. If it is objected that this is to beg the question, since the 
question is precisely whether personality and infinity are compa¬ 
tible, one can reply that the proofs of God's personality and of His 
infinity are independent, so that we know that personality and 
infinity must be compatible, even though we have no direct 
experience of the divine personality or of the divine infinity. That 
there is a positive content of some sort to our idea of divine 
personality is shown by the fact that the meaning in the statement 
‘God is super-personal' (i.e. more than that which we directly 
experience as personality) is different from the meaning in the 
statement ‘God is not personal' (i.e. in any sense, just as a 
stone is not personal). If we had reason to believe that God 
were not personal in the sense in which a stone is not personal, 
we should see the uselessness of worship and prayer; but the 
statement that God is personal suggests immediately that 
worship and prayer are in place, even though we have no 
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adequate idea of what the divine personality is in itself. Of an 
infinite Being we can have but a finite and analogical natural 
knowledge, precisely because we ourselves are finite; but a finite 
and imperfect knowledge is not the same thing as no knowledge 
at all. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

ST. THOMAS AQUINAS—IX: MORAL THEORY 

Eudaemcnism—The vision of God—Good and bad—The virtues 
—The natural law—The eternal law and the foundation of 
morality in God—Natural virtues recognised by St. Thomas 
which were not recognised by Aristotle; the virtue of religion. 

To treat the moral theory of St. Thomas in detail would be 
impracticable here, but a discussion of some important points may 
help to show its relation to the Aristotelian ethic. 

i. In the Nicomachean Ethics Aristotle argues that every agent 
acts for an end and that the human agent acts for happiness, with 
a view to the acquisition of happiness. Happiness, he says, must 
consist in an activity, primarily in the activity which perfects the 
highest faculty in man directed to the highest and noblest objects. 
He comes to the conclusion, therefore, that human happiness 
consists primarily in theoria , in contemplation of the highest 
objects, chiefly in the contemplation of the unmoved Mover, God, 
though he held that the enjoyment of other goods, such as friend¬ 
ship and, in moderation, external goods, is necessary to perfect 
happiness. 1 Aristotle's ethic was thus eudaemonistic in character, 
teleological, and markedly intellectualist, since it is clear that for 
him contemplation meant philosophical contemplation: he was not 
referring to a religious phenomenon, such as the ecstasy of 
Plotinus. Moreover, the end (telos) of moral activity is an end to 
be acquired in this life: as far as the ethics of Aristotle are con¬ 
cerned there is no hint of any vision of God in the next life, and 
it is indeed questionable whether he believed in personal immor¬ 
tality at all. Aristotle's truly happy man is the philosopher, not 
the saint. 

Now, St. Thomas adopted a similar eudaemonological and teleo¬ 
logical standpoint, and his theory of the end of human conduct is 
in some respects intellectualist; but a change of emphasis soon 
becomes visible which marks a very considerable difference between 
his ethical theory and that of Aristotle. The only acts of man 
which fall properly within the moral sphere are free acts, acts 
which proceed from man precisely as man, as a rational and free 

1 For a fuller treatment of the Aristotelian ethic, see the first volume of this 
history, pp. 332-50. 
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being. These human acts ( actiones humanae , as distinguished from 
actiones hontinis) proceed from man's will, and the object of the 
will is the good ( bonunt ). It is the prerogative of man to act for 
an end which he has apprehended, and every human act is 
performed for an apprehended end; but the particular end or 
good, for the attainment of which a particular human act is 
performed, does not and cannot fully perfect and satisfy the 
human will, which is set towards the universal good and can find 
its satisfaction only in the attainment of the universal good. What 
is the universal good in the concrete? It cannot consist in riches, 
for example, for riches are simply a means to an end, whereas the 
universal good is necessarily the final end and cannot be itself a 
means to a further end. It cannot consist in sensible pleasure, 
since this perfects only the body, not the whole man; nor can it 
consist in power, which does not perfect the whole man or satisfy 
the will completely and which, moreover, can be abused, whereas 
it is inconceivable that the ultimate and universal good can be 
abused or employed for an unworthy or evil purpose. It cannot 
consist even in consideration of the speculative sciences, since 
philosophic speculation certainly does not satisfy completely the 
human intellect and will. Our natural knowledge is drawn from 
sense-experience; yet man aspires to a knowledge of the ultimate 
cause as it is in itself, and this cannot be acquired by metaphysics. 
Aristotle may have said that the good of man consists in the 
consideration of the speculative sciences, but he was speaking of 
imperfect happiness, such as is attainable in this life. Perfect 
happiness, the ultimate end, is not to be found in any created 
thing, but only in God, who is Himself the supreme and infinite 
Good. God is the universal good in the concrete, and though He 
is the end of all things, of both rational and irrational creatures, 
it is only rational creatures who can attain this final good by way 
of knowledge and love: it is only rational creatures who can attain 
the vision of God in which alone perfect happiness lies. In this life 
man can know that God exists and he can attain an imperfect and 
analogical notion of God's nature, but it is only in the next life 
that he can know God as He is in Himself and no other end can 
fully satisfy man. 1 

Aristotle, says St. Thomas, was speaking of imperfect happiness 
such as is attainable in this life; but Aristotle, as I have already 
mentioned, says nothing in the Ethics of any other happiness. His 

1 On the foregoing, see particularly S.T., la, Ilae, questions 1-3. 
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ethic was an ethic of human conduct in this life, whereas St. 
Thomas has not proceeded far before he has brought in considera¬ 
tion of the perfect happiness attainable only in the next life, this 
happiness consisting principally in the vision of God, though it 
also includes, of course, satisfaction of the will, while other goods, 
such as the society of friends, contribute to the bene esse of 
beatitude, though no good save God is necessary for happiness. 1 
At once, therefore, St. Thomas's moral theory is seen to move on 
a different plane from that of Aristotle, since however much St. 
Thomas may use Aristotle's language, the introduction of the next 
life and of the vision of God into moral theory is foreign to the 
thought of Aristotle. 2 What Aristotle calls happiness, St. Thomas 
calls imperfect happiness or temporal happiness or happiness as 
attainable in this life, and this imperfect happiness he regards as 
ordered to perfect happiness, which is attainable only in the next 
life and consists principally in the vision of God. 

2 . St. Thomas's statement that the perfect happiness of man 
consists in the vision of God raises a very difficult problem for any 
interpreter of the Saint's moral theory, a problem which is of 
much greater importance than might at first appear. The ordinary 
way of presenting the Thomist ethic has been to assimilate it to 
the ethic of Aristotle so far as is consistent with St. Thomas's 
position as a Christian, and to say that St. Thomas as moral 
philosopher considers man 'in the natural order' without reference 
to his supernatural end. When he speaks of beatitude as a moral 
philosopher he would, therefore, be speaking of natural beatitude, 
that attainment of the supreme Good, God, which is open to man 
in the natural order, without supernatural grace being necessary. 
His difference from Aristotle would lie in the fact that he, unlike 
the latter, introduces consideration of the next life, concerning 
which Aristotle is silent. Beatitude would consist principally in 
the natural knowledge and love of God attainable in this life 
(imperfect natural beatitude) and in the next life (perfect natural 
beatitude). Those actions would be good which lead to or are 
compatible with the attainment of such beatitude, while those 
actions would be bad which are incompatible with the attainment 
of such beatitude. The fact that St. Thomas speaks of the attain¬ 
ment of the vision of the divine essence (which is man's super¬ 
natural end and is unattainable without supernatural grace) when 

1 See S.T., la, Ilae, 4. 

1 This is true of St. Thomas's moral teaching in the Summon . I do not mean to 
imply that St. Thomas rejected the possibility of a purely philosophical ethic. 
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we would expect him to continue speaking as a moral philosopher 
would, then, be due to the fact that he makes in practice no very 
methodical separation between the roles of philosopher and 
theologian and speaks sometimes as the one, sometimes as the 
other, without any clear indication of the change. Alternatively 
one would have to explain away references to the vision of God as 
meaning not the supernatural vision of the divine essence, but 
merely the knowledge of God which would be attainable by man 
in the next life, had man no supernatural end. In some such way 
one would make of St. Thomas a moral philosopher who completed 
the Aristotelian ethic by introducing consideration of the next life. 

Unfortunately for upholders of this interpretation not only does 
St. Thomas seem to refer to the vision of God in the proper sense, 
but he even speaks of a 'natural desire’ for the vision of God. 
‘Ultimate and perfect beatitude can consist only in the vision of 
the divine essence.’ This, say some commentators, does not refer 
to the vision of God as supreme good, as He is in Himself, but only 
to the vision of God as first cause. But how could St. Thomas 
speak of knowledge of God as first cause as though such knowledge 
were or could be a vision of the divine essence? By the natural 
light of reason we can know that God is first cause, but St. Thomas 
states that 'for perfect beatitude it is required that the intellect 
should arrive at the very essence of the first cause’. 1 Again, 
'Ultimate beatitude consists in the vision of the divine essence, 
which is the very essence of goodness.’ 2 For the attainment of 
that vision there is in man a natural desire, as man naturally 
desires to know the essence, the nature of the first cause. 3 Whether 
or not St. Thomas was right in saying this, it is to me inconceivable 
that he meant to refer only to what Cajetan calls a potentia 
obedientialis: what can a ‘natural desire’ be, if it is not something 
positive? On the other hand, it is out of the question to suppose 
that St. Thomas meant to deny the supernatural and gratuitous 
character of the beatific vision of God. Some commentators 
(Suarez, for example) have got rid of the difficulty by saying that 
St. Thomas meant to affirm the presence in man of a conditional 
natural desire, that is, conditional on God’s elevating man to the 
supernatural order and giving him the means to attain the super¬ 
natural end. This is a reasonable position, no doubt; but is it 
necessary to suppose that by a natural desire St. Thomas meant 
more than a desire to know the nature of the first cause, a desire 
1 S.T ., la, Ilae, 3. 8. • Ibid., 4, 4. • Ibid., 3, 8. 
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which in the concrete , that is, given man's elevation to the super¬ 
natural order and his being destined for a supernatural end, means 
a desire for the vision of God? In other words, I suggest that 
St. Thomas is considering man in the concrete and that when he 
says that there is in man a 'natural desire' to know God's essence, 
and so to attain the vision of God, he means that man's natural 
desire to know as much as possible of the ultimate cause is, in the 
concrete and actual order, a desire to see God. Just as the will is 
naturally set towards the universal good and this movement of the 
will can reach satisfaction and quiescence only in the possesion of 
God, so the intellect is made for truth and can be satisfied only by 
the vision of the absolute Truth. 

It may be objected that this implies either that man has a 
natural desire for the beatific vision (using the word natural as 
opposed to supernatural), and in this case it is difficult to safe¬ 
guard the gratuity of the supernatural order, or that by 'natural' 
St. Thomas means simply natural in the sense in which we 
frequently use the word, as opposed to ‘unnatural' rather than 
supernatural, which is to interpret him in an arbitrary and unjus¬ 
tifiable fashion. But what I am suggesting is that St. Thomas is 
speaking pretty well as St. Augustine might speak, that he is 
considering man in the concrete, as called to a supernatural end, 
and that when he says that man has a natural desire to know the 
essence of God, he does not mean to imply that man in a hypo¬ 
thetical state of nature would have had such a natural desire, 
whether absolute or conditional, of seeing God, but simply that 
the term of the natural movement of the human intellect towards 
truth is de facto the vision of God, not because the human intellect 
can of itself see God, whether in this life or the next, but because 
de facto the only end of man is a supernatural end. I do not think 
that St. Thomas is considering the hypothetical state of nature at 
all, when he speaks of the desiderium naturale, and if this is so, it 
obviously means that his moral theory is not and cannot be a 
purely philosophical theory. His moral theory is partly theological 
and partly philosophical: he utilises the Aristotelian ethic but fits 
it into a Christian setting. After all, Aristotle was himself con¬ 
sidering man in the concrete, as far as he knew what man in the 
concrete actually is, and St. Thomas, who knew much better than 
Aristotle what man in the concrete actually is, was fully justified 
in utilising the thought of Aristotle when he believed it to be 
correct and found it compatible with his Christian standpoint. 
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It is perfectly true that St. Thomas speaks of imperfect beati¬ 
tude, of man’s temporal good, and so on; but that does not mean 
that he is considering man in a hypothetical state of pure nature. 
If St. Thomas says that the Church is instituted to help man to 
attain his supernatural good, and the State to help man to attain 
his temporal good, it would be absurd to conclude that in consider¬ 
ing man in relation to the State he is considering man in a purely 
hypothetical condition: he is considering actual man in certain 
aspects and functions. It is not that St. Thomas ignores the fact 
that the attainment of man's true end exceeds man’s unaided 
powers, but that in his moral theory he considers man as set 
towards, as called to that end. When answering the question if 
beatitude, once attained, can be lost, he answers that the imperfect 
beatitude of this life can be lost, but that the perfect beatitude of 
the next life cannot be lost, since it is impossible for anyone who 
has once seen the divine essence to desire not to see it. 1 This shows 
clearly enough that he is speaking of supernatural beatitude. In 
the reply to the second objection he says that the will is ordered 
to the last end by a natural necessity; 2 but this does not mean 
either that the last end in question is purely natural or, if it is 
supernatural, that God could not have created man without 
directing him to this end. The will necessarily desires happiness, 
beatitude, and de facto this beatitude can be found only in the 
vision of God: we can say, therefore, that the concrete human 
being necessarily desires the vision of God. 

It seems to me that this interpretation is confirmed by the 
doctrine of the Summa contra Gentiles . First of all 3 St. Thomas 
argues that the end of every intellectual substance is to know 
God. All creatures are ordered to God as to their last end, 4 and 
rational creatures are ordered to God principally and peculiarly 
by way of their highest faculty, the intellect. But though the end 
and happiness of man must consist principally in fhe knowledge 
of God, the knowledge in question is not that knowledge which is 
obtained philosophically, .by demonstration. By demonstration 
we come to know rather what God is not than what He is, and 
man cannot be happy unless he knows God as He is. 6 Nor can 
human happiness consist in the knowledge of God which is 
obtained through faith, even though by faith we are able to know 
more about God than we can learn through philosophical demon¬ 
stration. The 'natural desire' is satisfied by the attainment of the 
1 s. 7 \, la, Ilae, 5, 4. * Ibid. *3.25. 4 3, x8. 4 3. 39. 
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final end, complete happiness, but 'knowledge by faith does not 
satisfy the desire, but rather inflames it, since everyone desires to 
see what he believes'. 1 Man's final end and happiness must consist, 
therefore, in the vision of God as He is in Himself, in the vision of 
the divine essence, a vision which is promised us in the Scriptures 
and by which man will see God 'face to face'. 2 It is only necessary 
to read St. Thomas in order to see that he is talking of the vision 
of the divine essence properly speaking. On the other hand, it is 
only necessary to read St. Thomas in order to see that he is 
perfectly aware that 'no created substance can by its natural 
power come to see God in His essence' 3 and that to attain this 
vision supernatural elevation and aid are required. 4 

What, then, of the 'natural desire'? Does not St. Thomas 
explicitly say that 'since it is impossible for a natural desire to be 
in vain (inane), and since this would be the case if it were not 
possible to arrive at the knowledge of the divine substance, which 
all minds naturally desire, it is necessary to say that it is possible 
for the substance of God to be seen by the intellect', 6 even though 
this vision cannot be attained in this life? 6 If there is really a 
‘natural desire' for the vision of God, is not the gratuitous character 
of supernatural beatitude endangered? In the first place it may 
be pointed out once again that St. Thomas explicitly states that 
man cannot attain to the vision of God by his own efforts: its 
attainment is made possible only through the grace of God, as he 
clearly affirms. 7 But there certainly is a difficulty in seeing how 
the grace of God, which alone makes possible the attainment of the 
final end, is not in some sense due to man, if there is a 'natural 
desire' for the vision of God and if it is impossible for a natural 
desire to be in vain. To come to a definitive conclusion as to what 
St. Thomas precisely understood by desiderium naturale in this 
connection may not be possible; but it seems legitimate to suppose 
that he was regarding the natural desire of the intellect to know 
absolute Truth in the light of the actual and concrete order. Man's 
intellect has a natural orientation towards happiness, which must 
consist primarily in the knowledge of the absolute Truth; but man 
in the concrete actual order has been destined for a supernatural 
end and cannot be satisfied with anything less. Regarding the 
natural desire in the light of the facts known by revelation, one 
can say, then, that man has a 'natural desire' for the vision of God. 

1 3 * 4 °* * 3 . 5 i. 1 3 » 5 2 * 4 3 » 52 - 4 - * 3 » 5 *- 
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In the De Veritate 1 St. Thomas says that man, according to his 
nature, has a natural appetite for aliqua contemplatio divinorum, 
such as it is possible for a man to obtain by the power of nature, 
and that the inclination of his desire towards the supernatural and 
gratuitous end (the vision of God) is the work of grace. In this 
place, then, St. Thomas does not admit a 'natural desire' in the 
strict sense for the vision of God, and it seems to me only reason¬ 
able to suppose that when in the Summa Theologica and the Summa 
contra Gentiles he speaks of a natural desire for the vision of God, 
he is not speaking strictly as a philosopher , 2 but as a theologian 
and philosopher combined, that is, presupposing the supernatural 
order and interpreting the data of experience in the light of that 
presupposition. In any case what has been said should be sufficient 
to show the difference between Aristotle's and St. Thomas's views 
of the end of man. 8 

3. The will, therefore, desires happiness, beatitude, as its end, 
and human acts are good or bad in so far as they are or are not 
means to the attainment of that end. Happiness must, of course, 
be understood in relation to man as such, to man as a rational 
being: the end is that good which perfects man as a rational being, 
not indeed as a disembodied intellect, for man is not a disembodied 
intellect, but in the sense that the perfecting of his sensitive and 
vegetative tendencies must be accomplished in subordination to 
his primary tendency, which is rational: the end is that which 
perfects man as such, and man as such is a rational being, not a 
mere animal. Every individual human act, that is to say, every 
deliberate act, is either in accordance with the order of reason (its 
immediate end being in harmony with the final end) or out of 
accordance with the order of reason (its immediate end being 
incompatible with the final end), so that every human act is either 
good or bad. An indeliberate act, such as the reflex act of brushing 
away a fly, may be 'indifferent'; but no human, deliberate act, can 
be indifferent, neither good nor bad. 4 

4. St. Thomas follows Aristotle in treating the moral and intel¬ 
lectual virtues as habits, as good qualities or habits of the mind, 
by which a man lives rightly. 5 The virtuous habit is formed by 
good acts and facilitates the performance of subsequent acts for 

1 27, 2. 1 Cf. De Veritate, loc. cit. t and cf. also De Malo, 5, i, 15. 

1 On the question of the ‘natural desire 1 for the vision of God, cf. the summary 
and discussion of the opinions by A. Motte in the Bulletin Thomiste, 1931 (nos. 
651-76) and 1934 { nos - 573“9°) 

4 5 . 7 ., Ia, Ilae, 18,9. 


* Ibid., Ia, Ilae, 55 ff. 
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the same end. It is possible to have the intellectual virtues with 
the exception of prudence without the moral virtues, and it is 
possible to have the moral virtues without the intellectual virtues, 
with the exception of prudence and of understanding. 1 Moral 
virtue consists in a mean (in medio consistit). The object of moral 
virtue is to secure or facilitate conformity to the rule of reason in 
the appetitive part of the soul; but conformity implies the avoid¬ 
ance of the extremes of excess and defect, it means that the 
appetite or passion is reduced to the rule of reason. Of course, if 
one is considering simply conformity to reason, virtue is an 
extreme and all difformity with the rule of reason, whether by 
excess or defect, constitutes the other extreme (to say that virtue 
consists in a mean is not to say that it consists in mediocrity); but 
if one considers moral virtue in regard to the matter with which it 
is concerned, the passion or appetite in question, it is then seen 
to consist in a mean. The adoption of this theory of Aristotle 
might seem to make it difficult to defend virginity or voluntary 
poverty, for example, but St. Thomas points out that complete 
chastity, for instance, is virtuous only when it is in conformity 
with reason enlightened by God. If it is observed in accordance 
with God’s will or invitation and for man’s supernatural end, it is 
in accord with the rule of reason and so is, in St. Thomas’s use of 
the word, a mean: if, however, it were observed out of superstition 
or vainglory, it would be an excess. In general, a virtue may be 
looked at as an extreme in relation to one circumstance, as a mean 
in regard to another. 2 In other words, the fundamental factor in 
virtuous action is conformity to the rule of reason, directing man’s 
acts to his final end. 

5. The rule and measure of human acts is the reason, for it 
belongs to the reason to direct a man’s activity towards his end. 3 
It is reason, therefore, which gives orders, which imposes obliga¬ 
tion. But this does not mean that the reason is the arbitrary source 
of obligation or that it can impose whatever obligations it likes. 
The primary object of the practical reason is the good, which has 
the nature of an end, and the practical reason, recognising the 
good as the end of human conduct, enunciates its first principle, 
Bonum est faciendum et prosequendum , et malum vitandum , good is 
to be done and pursued, and evil avoided. 4 But the good for man 
is that which befits his nature, that to which he has a natural 


1 S.T., la, Ilae, 58, 4-5. 
* Ibid,, la, Ilae, 90, 1. 


* Ibid., Ia, Ilae, 64,1. 

4 Ibid., Ia, Ilae, 94, 2 . 
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inclination as a rational being. Thus man, in common with all 
other substances, has a natural inclination to the preservation of 
his being, and reason, reflecting on this inclination, orders that the 
means necessary to the preservation of life are to be taken. 
Conversely, suicide is to be avoided. Again, man, in common with 
other animals, has a natural inclination to the propagation of the 
species and the bringing up of children, while as a rational being 
he has a natural inclination to seek out the truth, especially 
concerning God. Reason, therefore, orders that the species is to 
be propagated and children educated, and that truth is to be 
sought, especially that truth which is necessary to the attainment 
of man's end. Obligation, therefore, is imposed by reason, but it 
is founded immediately on human nature itself; the moral law is 
rational and natural, in the sense of not being arbitrary or capri¬ 
cious: it is a natural law, lex naturalis, which has its basis in 
human nature itself, though it is enunciated and dictated by reason. 

As the natural law is founded in human nature as such, in that 
nature which is the same in all men, it has regard primarily to 
those things which are necessary to human nature. There is an 
obligation, for example, to preserve one's life, but that does not 
mean that every man has to preserve his life in exactly the same 
way: a man must eat, but it does not follow that he is under an 
obligation to eat this or that, this much or that much. In other 
words, acts may be good and according to nature without being 
obligatory. Moreover, though reason sees that no man can pre¬ 
serve his life without eating and that no man can order his life 
rightly without knowledge of God, it also sees that the precept 
of propagating the species falls not on the individual, but 
on the multitude, and that it is fulfilled, even though not 
all individuals actually fulfil it. (This would be St. Thomas's 
answer to the objection that virginity is contrary to the natural 
law.) 1 

From the fact that the natural law is founded on human nature 
itself it follows that it cannot be changed, since human nature 
remains fundamentally the same, and that it is the same for all. 
It can be 'added to’, in the sense that precepts useful for human 
life can be promulgated by divine law and by human law, even 
though these precepts do not fall directly under the natural law; 
but it cannot be changed, if by change is meant subtraction from 
the law. 2 

1 Cf. S.T., Ha, Ilae, 152, 2. 


1 Ibid., Ia, Ilae, 94, 5. 
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The primary precepts of the natural law (e.g. life is to be 
preserved) are entirely unchangeable, since their fulfilment is abso¬ 
lutely necessary for the good of man, while the proximate conclu¬ 
sions from the primary precepts are also unchangeable, though 
St. Thomas admits that they may be changed in a few particular 
cases on account of special reasons. But St. Thomas is not thinking 
here of what we call ‘hard cases': he is thinking rather of cases 
like that of the Israelites who made off with the goods of the 
Egyptians. His meaning is that in this case God, acting as 
supreme lord and owner of all things rather than as legislator, 
transferred the ownership of the goods in question from the 
Egyptians to the Israelites, so that the Israelites did not really 
commit theft. Thus St. Thomas's admission of the changeability 
of the secondary precepts of the natural law in particular cases 
refers rather to what the Scholastics call a mutatio materiae than 
to a change in the precept itself: it is rather that the circumstances 
of the act are so changed that it no longer falls under the prohibi¬ 
tion than that the prohibition itself is changed. 

Moreover, precisely because the natural law is founded on 
human nature itself, men cannot be ignorant of it in regard to the 
most general principles, though it is true that they may fail on 
account of the influence of some passion to apply a principle to 
a particular case. As regards the secondary precepts men may be 
ignorant of these through prejudice or passion, and that is all the 
more reason why the natural law should be confirmed by positive 
divine law. 1 

6. Obligation, as we have seen, is the binding of the free will to 
perform that act which is necessary for the attainment of the last 
end, an end which is not hypothetical (an end which may or may 
not be desired) but absolute, in the sense that the will cannot help 
desiring it, the good which must be interpreted in terms of human 
nature. So far the ethic of St. Thomas follows closely that of 
Aristotle. Is there nothing further? Is the natural law, promul¬ 
gated by reason, without any transcendental foundation? Aristotle's 
eudaemonological ethic fitted in, of course, with his general 
finalistic outlook; but it was not grounded in God and could not 
be, since the Aristotelian God was not Creator nor did He exercise 
providence: He was final cause, but not first efficient cause or 
supreme exemplary cause. In St. Thomas's case, however, it would 
be extremely strange were ethics to be left without demonstrable 

1 S.T., la, Ilae, 95, 6; 99, 2, ad 2. 
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connection with metaphysics, and in fact we find that connection 
insisted on. 

On the supposition that God created and rules the world (the 
proof of this does not pertain to ethics), it follows that the divine 
wisdom must be conceived as ordering man's actions towards his 
end. God, to speak somewhat anthropomorphically, has an 
exemplar idea of man and of the acts which fulfil man's nature 
and which are required for the attainment of man's end, and the 
divine wisdom as directing man's acts to the attainment of that 
end constitutes the eternal law. As God is eternal and His idea 
of man eternal, the promulgation of the law is eternal ex parte Dei , 
though it is not eternal ex parte creaturae . 1 This eternal law, exist¬ 
ing in God, is the origin and fount of the natural law, which is a 
participation of the eternal law. The natural law is expressed 
passively in man's natural inclinations, while it is promulgated 
by the light of reason reflecting on those inclinations, so that 
inasmuch as every man naturally possesses the inclinations to the 
end of man and possesses also the light of reason, the eternal law 
is sufficiently promulgated for every man. The natural law is the 
totality of the universal dictates of right reason concerning that 
good of nature which is to be pursued and that evil of man's 
nature which is to be shunned, and man's reason could, at least 
in theory, arrive by its own light at a knowledge of these dictates 
or precepts. Nevertheless, since, as we have seen, the influence of 
passion and of inclinations which are not in accordance with right 
reason may lead men astray and since not all men have the time 
or ability or patience to discover the whole natural law for 
themselves, it was morally necessary that the natural law should 
be positively expressed by God, as was done by the revelation of 
the Decalogue to Moses. It must also be added that man has de 
facto a supernatural end, and in order that he should be able to 
attain this supernatural end, it was necessary that God should 
reveal the supernatural law, over and above the natural law. 
‘Since man is destined to the end of eternal beatitude, which 
exceeds the capacity of the human natural faculty, it was necessary 
that besides the natural law and human law he should also be 
directed to his end by a divinely given law.' 2 

It is very important to realise clearly that the foundation of the 
natural law in the eternal law, the metaphysical foundation of 
the natural law, does not mean that the natural law is capricious 

1 S.T., la, Ilae, 9, 1; 93, 1 ff. a Ibid., Ia, Ilae, 91, 4. 
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or arbitrary; that it could be otherwise than it is: the eternal law 
does not depend primarily on the divine will but on the divine 
reason, considering the exemplar idea of human nature. Given 
human nature, the natural law could not be otherwise than it is. 
On the other hand, we must not imagine that God is subject to the 
moral law, as something apart from Himself. God knows His 
divine essence as imitable in a multiplicity of finite ways, one of 
those ways being human nature, and in that human nature He 
discerns the law of its being and wills it: He wills it because He 
loves Himself, the supreme Good, and because He cannot be 
inconsistent with Himself. The moral law is thus ultimately 
founded on the divine essence itself and so cannot change: God 
wills it certainly, but it does not depend on any arbitrary act of 
the divine will. Hence to say that the moral law does not depend 
primarily on the divine will is not at all equivalent to saying that 
there is a moral law which in some mysterious way stands behind 
God and rules God: God is Himself the supreme Value and the 
source and measure of all value: values depend on Him, but in the 
sense that they are participations or finite reflections of God, not 
in the sense that God arbitrarily confers on them their character 
as values. St. Thomas's doctrine of the metaphysical foundation, 
the theistic foundation, of the moral law in no way threatens its 
rational or necessary character: ultimately the moral law is what 
it is because God is what He is, since human nature, the law of 
whose being is expressed in the natural law, itself depends on God. 

7. Finally one can point out that St. Thomas's realisation of 
God as Creator and supreme Lord led him, in company, of course, 
with other Scholastics, to recognise natural values which Aristotle 
did not envisage and could net envisage once given his view of 
God. To take one example, that of the virtue of religion (religio). 
Religion is the virtue by which men pay to God the worship and 
reverence which they owe Him as ‘first Principle of the creation 
and government of things'. It is superior to the other moral 
virtues, inasmuch as it is more closely concerned with God, the 
last end. 1 It is subordinate to the virtue of justice (as a virtus 
annexa), inasmuch as through the virtue of religion a man pays 
to God his debt of worship and honour, a debt which is owing in 
justice. 2 Religion is thus grounded in man's relationship to God, 
as creature to Creator, as subject to Lord. As Aristotle did not 

1 On the virtue of religion, cf, S.T., Ila, Ilae, 81, 1-8. 

1 S.T ., la, Ilae, 80, artteulus unicus . 
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look upon God as Creator nor as exercising conscious government 
and providence, but regarded Him as the final Cause alone, 
wrapped up in Himself and drawing the world unconsciously, he 
could not envisage a personal relationship between man and the 
unmoved Mover, though he expected, of course, that man would 
recognise and in a sense honour the unmoved Mover, as the noblest 
object of philosophic contemplation. St. Thomas, however, with 
his clear idea of God as Creator and as provident Governor of the 
universe, could and did envisage as man's primary duty the 
expression in act of the relationship which is bound up with his 
very being. The virtuous man of Aristotle is, in a sense, the most 
independent man, whereas the virtuous man of St. Thomas is, in 
a sense, the most dependent man, that is, the man who realises 
truly and fully expresses his relation of dependence on God. 



CHAPTER XL 

ST. THOMAS AQUINAS—X: POLITICAL THEORY 

St. Thomas and Aristotle—The natural origin of human society 
and government—Human society and political authority willed 
by God—Church and State—Individual and State — Law — 
Sovereignty — Constitutions — St. Thomas*s political theory an in¬ 
tegral part of his total system. 

i. St. Thomas’s ethical theory or theory of the moral life was 
based philosophically on the moral theory of Aristotle, though 
St. Thomas supplied it with a theological basis which was lacking 
in Aristotle's theory.* In addition, the Thomist theory is compli¬ 
cated by the fact that St. Thomas believed, as a Christian, that 
man has de facto only one end, a supernatural end, so that a purely 
philosophical ethic was bound to be in his eyes an insufficient guide 
to practice: he could not simply adopt Aristotelianism lock, stock 
and barrel. The same is true of his political theory, in which he 
adopted the general framework of Aristotle’s treatment, but had 
at the same time to leave the political theory ’open’. Aristotle 
certainly supposed that the State satisfied or ideally could satisfy 
all the needs of man; 1 but St. Thomas could not hold this, since 
he believed that man’s end is a supernatural end and that it is the 
Church and not the State which caters for the attainment of that 
end. This meant that a problem which was not, and could not be, 
treated by Aristotle had to be considered by St. Thomas, as by 
other mediaeval writers on political theory, the problem of the 
relations of Church and State. In other words, though St. Thomas 
borrowed largely from Aristotle in regard to the subject-matter 
and method of treatment of political theory, he considered the 
matter in the light of the Christian mediaeval outlook and modified 
or supplemented his Aristotelianism in accordance with the 
exigencies of his Christian faith. The Marxist may like to point to 
the influence of mediaeval economic, social and political conditions 
on St. Thomas’s theory, but the important difference between 
Aristotle and St. Thomas is not that the former lived in a Greek 
City-state and the latter in the feudal epoch; it is rather that for 
the former the natural end of man is self-sufficient and is attained 

1 This at least was the view which Aristotle took over and which he can hardly 
be said to have repudiated expressly, though it is true that the individualistic 
ideal of theoretic contemplation tended to break through the ideal of the City- 
state’s self-sufficiency. 
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through life in the State, whereas for the latter the end of man is 
supernatural and is fully attainable only in the next life. Whether 
the amalgamation of Aristotelianism with the Christian view of 
man and his end constitutes a fully consistent and coherent syn¬ 
thesis or a somewhat fragile partnership, is a further question; 
what is insisted on at the moment is that it is a mistake to place 
a greater emphasis on the influence of mediaeval conditions on 
St. Thomas than on the influence of the Christian religion as such, 
which did not grow up in the Middle Ages and is not confined to 
the Middle Ages. The precise form taken by the problem of the 
relations of Church and State must of course be seen in the light 
of mediaeval conditions; but ultimately the problem arises from 
the confrontation of two different conceptions of man and his 
destiny; its precise formulation at any given time or by one 
thinker is incidental. 

2. The State is for St. Thomas, as for Aristotle, a natural institu¬ 
tion, founded on the nature of man. At the beginning of the De 
regimine principum 1 he argues that every creature has its own end, 
and that whereas some creatures attain their end necessarily or 
instinctively, man has to be guided to its attainment by his 
reason. But man is not an isolated individual who can attain his 
end simply as an individual by using his own individual reason; 
he is by nature a social or political being, bom to live in community 
with his fellows. Indeed, man needs society more than other 
animals do. For whereas nature has provided the animals with 
clothing, means of defence, etc., she has left man unprovided, in 
a condition where he has to provide for himself by the use of his 
reason, and this he can do only through co-operation with other 
men. Division of labour is necessary, by which one man should 
devote himself to medicine, another to agriculture, and so on. But 
the most evident sign of the social nature of man is his faculty of 
expressing his ideas to other men through the medium of language. 
Other animals can express their feelings only through very general 
signs, but man can express his concepts completely ( totaliter ). This 
shows that man is naturally fitted for society more than any other 
gregarious animal, more even than the ants and the bees. 

Society, therefore, is natural to man; but if society is natural, 
so also is government. Just as the bodies of men and animals 
disintegrate when the controlling and unifying principle (the soul) 
has left them, so would human society tend to disintegrate owing 
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to the number of human beings and their natural preoccupation 
with self, unless there was someone to take thought for the 
common good and direct the activities of individuals with a view 
to the common good. Wherever there is a multitude of creatures 
with a common good to be attained there must be some common 
ruling power. In the body there is a principal member, the head 
or the heart; the body is ruled by the soul, and in the soul the 
irascible and concupiscible parts are directed by the reason; in the 
universe at large inferior bodies are ruled by the superior, accord¬ 
ing to the disposition of divine providence. What is true, then, of 
the universe at large, and of man as an individual, must be true 
also of human society. 

3. If human society and government are natural, are prefigured 
in human nature, it follows that they have a divine justification 
and authority, since human nature has been created by God. In 
creating man God willed human society and political government, 
and one is not entitled to say that the State is simply the result of 
sin. If no one did wrong, then obviously some activities and 
institutions of the State would be unnecessary; but even in the 
state of innocence, if it had persisted, there would have to have 
been an authority to care for the common good. ‘Man is by 
nature a social animal. Hence in the state of innocence men would 
have lived in society. But a common social life of many individuals 
could not exist, unless there were someone in control, to attend to 
the common good/ 1 Moreover, there would have been some 
inequality of gifts even in the state of innocence, and if one man 
had been supereminent in knowledge and righteousness, it would 
not have been proper that he should have no opportunity to 
exercise his outstanding talents for the common good by direction 
of common activities. 

4. By declaring the State a natural institution St. Thomas gave 
it, in a sense, a utilitarian foundation, but his utilitarianism is 
Aristotelian; he certainly did not consider the State simply the 
creation of enlightened egoism. He recognised the force of egoism, 
of course, and its centrifugal tendency in regard to society; but he 
also recognised the social tendency and impulse in man, and it is 
this social tendency which enables society to endure in spite of the 
tendency to egoism. As Hobbes regarded egoism as the only 
fundamental impulse, he had to find the practical principle of 
cohesion in force, once society had been iounded by the prudential 

1 S. 7 \, la, 96.4. 
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dictates of enlightened egoism; but in point of fact neither force 
nor enlightened egoism would be sufficient to make society endure, 
if man had no social tendency implanted by nature. In other 
words, the Christianised Aristotelianism of St. Thomas enabled 
him to avoid both the notion that the State is the result of original 
sin, a notion to which St. Augustine seems to have tended, and 
the notion that the State is simply the creation of egoism: it is 
prefigured in human nature, and since human nature is God's 
creation, it is willed by God. From this there follows the important 
consequence that the State is an institution in its own right, with 
an end of its own and a sphere of its own. St. Thomas could not, 
then, adopt an extremist position in regard to the problem of the 
relations between Church and State: he could not, if he was to be 
logical, turn the Church into a super-State and the State into a 
kind of dependency of the Church. The State is a 'perfect society' 
(1 communitas perfecta), that is, it has at its disposal all the means 
necessary for the attainment of its end, the bonum commune or 
common good of the citizens. 1 The attainment of the common 
good postulates first of all peace within the State, among the 
citizens, secondly the unified direction of the activities of the 
citizens ad bene agendum , thirdly the adequate provision for the 
needs of life; and the government of the State is instituted to 
secure these necessary conditions of the common good. It is also 
necessary for the common good that hindrances to the good life, 
such as danger from foreign enemies and the disintegrating effects 
of crime within the State, should be averted, and the monarch 
has at his disposal the means necessary to avert these hindrances, 
namely armed force and the judiciary system. 2 The end of the 
Church, a supernatural end, is higher than that of the State, so 
that the Church is a society superior to the State, which must 
subordinate itself to the Church in matters bearing upon the 
supernatural life; but that does not alter the fact that the State 
is a 'perfect society', autonomous within its own sphere. In terms 
of later theology, then, St. Thomas must be reckoned as an 
upholder of the indirect power of the Church over the State. When 
Dante in his De Monarchia recognises the two spheres of Church 
and State, he is at one with St. Thomas, as far at least as the 
Aristotelian aspect of the latter's political theory is concerned. 3 

1 Cf. S.T., la, Ilae, 90. 2. * Cf. De regimtne principum, 1. 15. 

s Dante was actually more concerned to uphold the authority of the Emperor 
against that of the Pope and was somewhat behind the times in his imperial 
dreams; but he carefully adhered to the two spheres theory. 
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However, the attempted synthesis between the Aristotelian idea 
of the State and the Christian idea of the Church was somewhat 
precarious. In the De regimine principum 1 St. Thomas declares 
that the end of society is the good life and that the good life is a 
life according to virtue, so that a virtuous life is the end of human 
society. He then goes on to observe that the final end of man is 
not to live virtuously, but by living virtuously to attain to the 
enjoyment of God, and that the attainment of this end exceeds 
the powers of human nature. ‘Because man does not attain the 
end of enjoyment of God by human power, but by divine power, 
according to the words of the Apostle "the grace of God, life 
eternal’’,* to lead man to this end will pertain not to human but 
to divine rule’: the leading of man to his final end is entrusted to 
Christ and His Church, so that under the new Covenant of Christ 
kings must be subject to priests. St. Thomas certainly recognises 
that the king has in his hands the direction of human and earthly 
matters, and he cannot be rightly interpreted as meaning to deny 
that the State has its own sphere; but he insists that it pertains to 
the king to procure the good life of his subjects with a view to the 
attainment of eternal beatitude: 'he should order those things 
which lead to heavenly beatitude and prohibit, as far as possible, 
their contraries.' 3 The point is that St. Thomas does not say that 
man has, as it were, two final ends, a temporal end which is 
catered for by the State and a supernatural, eternal end which 
is catered for by the Church: he says that man has one final end, 
a supernatural end, and that the business of the monarch, in his 
direction of earthly affairs, is to facilitate the attainment of that 
end. 4 The power of the Church over the State is not a potestas 
directa, since it is the business of the State, not the Church, to care 
for economic concerns and the preservation of peace; but the State 
must care for these concerns with an eye on the supernatural end 
of man. In other words, the State may be a 'perfect society’, but 
the elevation of man to the supernatural order means that the 
State is very much a handmaid of the Church. This point of view 
is based not so much on mediaeval practice as on the Christian 
faith, and it is, needless to say, not the view of Aristotle who 
knew nothing of man's eternal and supernatural end. That there 
is a certain synthesis between the Aristotelian political theory and 
the demands of the Christian faith in the thought of St. Thomas, 

1 I, 14. 1 Romans 6. 23. * De regimine principum , i r 15. 

4 St. Thomas is, of coarse, addressing a Christian prince. 
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I should not attempt to deny; but I do think that the synthesis is, 
as I have already suggested, somewhat precarious. If the Aris¬ 
totelian elements were pressed, the result would be a theoretical 
separation of Church and State of a kind which would be quite 
foreign to the thought of St. Thomas. In fact, his view of the 
relation of Church and State is not unlike his view of the relation 
between Faith and Reason. The latter has its own sphere, but 
philosophy is none the less inferior to theology: similarly, 
the State has its own sphere, but it is none the less, to all intents 
and purposes, the handmaid of the Church. Conversely, if one 
adheres to the historic Aristotle so closely as to make philosophy 
absolutely autonomous in its own sphere, one will naturally, in 
political theory, tend to make the State absolutely autonomous 
within its own sphere: this is what the Averroists did, but St. 
Thomas was most emphatically not an Averroist. One may say, 
then, that St. Thomas's political theory does represent to some 
extent the actual situation, in which the nation-State was becom¬ 
ing self-conscious but in which the authority of the Church had 
not yet been expressly repudiated. St. Thomas's Aristotelianism 
allowed him to make the State a perfect society, but his Chris¬ 
tianity, his conviction that man has but one ultimate end, 
effectually prevented him from making the State an absolutely 
autonomous society. 

5. A similar ambiguity shows itself in St. Thomas's doctrine of 
the relation of the individual to the State. In the Sutnma 
Theological he remarks that since the part is ordered to the whole 
as what is imperfect to what is perfect, and since the individual 
is a part of the perfect society, it is necessary that law should 
properly be concerned with the common happiness. It is true that 
he is trying to show simply that law is concerned primarily with 
the common good rather than with the good of the individual, but 
he does speak as though the individual citizen were subordinated 
to the whole of which he forms a part. The same principle, that 
the part exists for the whole, is applied by St. Thomas in more 
than one place to the individual's relation to the community. For 
example, 2 he argues that it is right for the public authority to 
deprive an individual citizen of life for the graver crimes on the 
ground that the individual is ordered to the community, of which 
he forms a part, as to an end. And it is really an application of this 
principle when he insists in the Commentary on the Ethics 3 that 

1 la, Ilae, 90, 2. * S.T., Ila, Ilae, 65, 1. 3 3 Ethic., led. 4. 
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courage is shown by giving one’s life for the best things, as is the 
case when a man dies in defence of his country. 

If this principle, that the part is ordered to the whole, which 
represents St. Thomas’s Aristotelianism, were pressed, it would 
seem that he subordinates the individual to the State to a remark¬ 
able degree; but St. Thomas also insists that he who seeks the 
common good of the multitude seeks his own good as well, since 
one's own good cannot be attained unless the common good is 
attained, though it is true that in the corpus of the article in 
question he remarks that right reason judges that the common 
good is better than the good of the individual. 1 But the principle 
should not be over-emphasised, since St. Thomas was a Christian 
theologian and philosopher as well as an admirer of Aristotle, and 
he was well aware, as we have already seen, that man's final end 
is outside the sphere of the State: man is not simply a member of 
the State, indeed the most important thing about him is his 
supernatural vocation. There can, then, be no question of ’totali¬ 
tarianism' in St. Thomas, though it is obvious that his Aris¬ 
totelianism would make it impossible for him to accept such a 
theory of the State as that of Herbert Spencer: the State has 
a positive function and a moral function. The human being is a 
person, with a value of his own; he is not simply an 'individual'. 

6. That totalitarianism is foreign to St. Thomas's thought is 
shown clearly by his theory of law and of the origin and nature 
of sovereignty. There are four kinds of law: the eternal law, the 
natural law, the divine positive law and human positive law. The 
divine positive law is the law of God as positively revealed, im¬ 
perfectly to the Jews, perfectly through Christ,® while the law of 
the State is human positive law. Now, the function of the human 
legislator is primarily to apply the natural law 3 and to support the 
law by sanctions. 4 For example, murder is forbidden by the 
natural law, but reason shows the desirability of positive enact¬ 
ments whereby murder is clearly defined and whereby sanctions 
are added, since the natural law does not of itself clearly define 
murder in detail or provide immediate sanctions. The legislator's 
primary function is, therefore, that of defining or making explicit 
the natural law, of applying it to particular cases and of making 
it effective. It follows that human positive law is derived from 
the natural law, and that every human law is a true law only in 

1 5.7 , I la, ITae, 47, 10, in corpore and ad 2. 1 Ibid., Ia, Ilae, 91, 5. 

* Ibid., 3. 4 Ibid.. 95, x. 
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so far as it is derived from the natural law. 'But if it disagrees 
with the natural law in something, it will not be a law, but the 
perversion of law .' 1 The ruler is not entitled to promulgate laws 
which go counter to or are incompatible with the natural law (or, 
of course, the divine law): he has his legislative power ultimately 
from God, since all authority comes from God, and he is respon¬ 
sible for his use of that power: he is himself subject to the natural 
law and is not entitled to transgress it himself or to order his 
subjects to do anything incompatible with it. Just human laws 
bind in conscience in virtue of the eternal law from which they 
are ultimately derived; but unjust laws do not bind in conscience. 
Now, a law may be unjust because it is contrary to the common 
good or because it is enacted simply for the selfish and private ends 
of the legislator, thus imposing an unjustifiable burden on the 
subjects, or because it imposes burdens on the subjects in an 
unjustifiably unequal manner, and such laws, being more acts of 
violence than laws, do not bind in conscience, unless perhaps on 
occasion their non-observance would produce a greater evil. As 
for laws which are contrary to the divine law, it is never licit to 
obey them, since we ought to obey God rather than men . 2 

7. It will be seen, then, that the legislator's power is very far 
from being absolute in the thought of St. Thomas; and the same 
is clear from a consideration of his theory of sovereignty and 
government. That St. Thomas held that political sovereignty 
comes from God is admitted by all, and it seems probable that he 
maintained the view that sovereignty is given by God to the people 
as a whole, by whom it is delegated to the actual ruler or rulers; 
but this latter point does not seem to me to be quite so certain 
as some writers have made out, since texts can be alleged to show 
that he held otherwise. Yet it is undeniable that he speaks of the 
ruler as representing the people 3 and that he states roundly 4 that 
the ruler possesses legislative power only in so far as he stands in 
place [gerit .personam) of the people, 6 and such statements may 
reasonably be taken to imply that he did hold that sovereignty 
comes to the ruler from God via the people, though at the same 
time it must be admitted that St. Thomas scarcely discusses the 
question in a formal and explicit manner. In any case, however, 
the ruler possesses his sovereignty only for the good of the whole 

1 S.T., Ia, Ilae, 95, 2. 1 Cf. ibid., Ia, Ilae, 96, 4. • Cf. ibid., Ia, Ilae, 90, 3. 

4 Though apparently referring to elected government. 

* S. 7 ., Ia, Ilae, 97, 3, ad 3. 
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people, not for his private good, and if he abuses his power, he 
becomes a tyrant. Assassination of a tyrant was condemned by 
St. Thomas and he speaks at some length of the evils which may 
attend rebellions against a tyrant. For example, the tyrant may 
become more tyrannical, if the rebellion fails, while if it is success¬ 
ful, it may simply result in the substitution of one tyranny for 
another. But deposition of a tyrant is legitimate, especially if the 
people have the right of providing themselves with a king. 
(Presumably St. Thomas is referring to an elective monarchy.) 
In such a case the people do no wrong in deposing the tyrant, 
even if they had subjected themselves to him without any time 
limit, for he has deserved deposition by not keeping faith with his 
subjects. 1 Nevertheless, in view of the evils which may attend 
rebellion, it is far preferable to make provision beforehand to 
prevent a monarchy turning into a tyranny than to have to put 
up with or to rebel against tyranny once established. If feasible, 
no one should be made ruler if he is likely to turn himself into a 
tyrant; but in any case the power of the monarch should be so 
tempered that his rule cannot easily be turned into a tyranny. The 
best constitution will in fact be a 'mixed' constitution, in which 
some place is given to aristocracy and also to democracy, in the 
sense that the election .of certain magistrates should be in the 
hands of the people. 2 

8. In regard to classification of forms of government St. Thomas 
follows Aristotle. There are three good types of government (law- 
abiding democracy, aristocracy and monarchy) and three bad 
forms of government (demagogic and irresponsible democracy, 
oligarchy and tyranny), tyranny being the worst of the bad forms 
and monarchy the best of the good forms. Monarchy gives stricter 
unity and is more conducive to peace than other forms: moreover, 
it is more 'natural', bearing an analogy to the rule of reason over 
the other functions of the soul and of the heart over the other 
members of the body. Moreover, the bees have their monarch, 
and God rules over all creation. 3 But the ideal of the best man 
as monarch is not easily attainable, and in practice the best 
constitution, as we have seen, is a mixed constitution, in which 
the power of the monarch is tempered by that of magistrates 
elected by the people. In other words and in modern terms 
St. Thomas favours limited or constitutional monarchy, though 


1 De regimine principum, I, 6. 
* De regimine principum, 1, 2. 
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he does not regard any particular form of decent government as 
divinely ordained: it is not the precise form of government which 
is of importance, but the promotion of the public good, and if in 
practice the form of government is an important consideration, it 
is its relation to the public good which makes it of importance. 
St. Thomas's political theory, therefore, is flexible in character, 
not rigid and doctrinaire, and while he rejects absolutism, he also 
implicitly rejects the laissez-faire theory. The ruler's task is to 
promote the public good, and this he will not do unless he promotes 
the economic well-being of the citizens. In fine, St. Thomas's 
political theory is characterised by moderation, balance and 
common sense. 

9. In conclusion one may point out that St. Thomas's political 
theory is an integral part of his total philosophical system, not 
just something added on. God is supreme Lord and Governor of 
the universe, but He is not the only cause, even though He is the 
first Cause and the final Cause; He directs rational creatures to 
their end in a rational manner through acts the fitness and right¬ 
ness of which are shown by reason. The right of any creature to 
direct another, whether it be the right of the father of the family 
over the members of the family or of the sovereign over his sub¬ 
jects, is founded on reason and must be exercised according to 
reason: as all power and authority is derived from God and is 
given for a special purpose, no rational creature is entitled to 
exercise unlimited, capricious or arbitrary authority over another 
rational creature. Law is defined, then, as 'an ordinance of reason 
for the common good, made by him who has care of the commu¬ 
nity, and promulgated'. 1 The sovereign occupies a natural place 
in the total hierarchy of the universe, and his authority must be 
exercised as part of the general scheme by which the universe is 
directed. Any idea of the sovereign being completely independent 
and irresponsible would thus be essentially alien to St. Thomas's 
philosophy. The sovereign has his duties and the subjects have 
their duties: 'legal justice', which should exist both in the sovereign 
and in his subjects, directs the acts of all the virtues to the 
common good; 2 but these duties are to be seen in the light of the 
relationship of means to end which obtains in all creation. As 
man is a social being, there is need for political society, in order 
that his nature may be fulfilled; but man's vocation to live in 
political society must itself be seen in the light of the final end 

1 S.T., la, Ilae, 90, 4. 1 Ibid., Ila, Ilae, 58, 6. 
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for which man was created. Between the supernatural end of 
man and the natural end of man there must be due harmony and 
the due subordination of the latter to the former; so that man 
must prefer the attainment of the final end to anything else, and 
if the sovereign orders him to act in a manner incompatible with 
the attainment of the final end, he must disobey the sovereign. 
Any idea of the complete and total subordination of the individual 
to the State would be necessarily abhorrent to St. Thomas, not 
because he was an extreme 'Papalist' in political affairs (he was 
not), but because of his total theological-philosophical system, in 
which order, proportion and subordination of the lower to the 
higher reign, though without the enslavement or moral annihila¬ 
tion of the lower. In the whole scheme of creation and providence 
man has his place: abuses and practical exaggerations cannot alter 
the ideal order and hierarchy which are ultimately based on God 
Himself. Forms of government may alter; but man himself has 
a fixed and abiding essence or nature, and on that nature the 
necessity and moral justification of the State are grounded. The 
State is neither God nor Antichrist: it is one of the means by which 
God directs the rational embodied creation to its end. 

Note on St. Thomas s aesthetic theory. 

One cannot say that there is a formal discussion of aesthetic theory 
in the philosophy of St. Thomas, and what he does have to say on the 
matter is mostly borrowed from other writers, so that though his 
remarks may be taken as the starting-point of an aesthetic theory, it 
would be a mistake to develop an aesthetic theory on the basis of his 
remarks and then attribute that theory to him, as if he had himself 
developed it. Nevertheless, it may be as well to point out that when 
he remarks that pulchra dicuntur quae visa placeni l , he does not mean 
to deny the objectivity of beauty. The beautiful consists, he says, in 
proper proportion and belongs to the formal cause: it is the object of 
the cognitive power, whereas the good is the object of desire. 2 For 
beauty three elements are required, integrity or perfection, proper pro¬ 
portion and clarity: 3 the form shines out, as it were, through colour, 
etc., and is the object of disinterested (non-appetitive) apprehension. 
St. Thomas recognises, therefore, the objectivity of beauty and the fact 
that aesthetic appreciation or experience is something sui generis, that 
it cannot be identified simply with intellectual cognition and that it 
cannot be reduced to apprehension of the good. 


1 S.T ., Ia, 5, 4, ad i. 
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ST. THOMAS AND ARISTOTLE: CONTROVERSIES 

St. Thomas's utilisation of Aristotle — Non-Aristotelian elements 
in Thomism—Latent tensions in the Thomist synthesis — Oppo¬ 
sition to Thomist ‘novelties’. 

i. Although St. Albert had gone some way in the utilisation of 
the Aristotelian philosophy, it was left to St. Thomas to attempt 
the full reconciliation of the Aristotelian system with Christian 
theology. The desirability of attempting this reconciliation was 
clear, since to reject the Aristotelian system would mean rejecting 
the most powerful and comprehensive intellectual synthesis known 
to the mediaeval world. Moreover, St. Thomas, with his genius 
for systematisation, saw clearly the use that could be made of the 
principles of the Aristotelian philosophy in achieving a systematic 
theological and philosophical synthesis. But when I say that St. 
Thomas saw the 'usefulness' of Aristotelianism, I do not mean to 
imply that his approach was pragmatic. He regarded the Aris¬ 
totelian principles as true and, because true, as useful; he did not 
regard them as 'true' because they were useful. It would be 
absurd, of course, to suggest that the Thomist philosophy is 
simply Aristotelianism, since he makes use of other writers like 
St. Augustine and the Pseudo-Dionysius, as also of his mediaeval 
predecessors and of Jewish (Maimonides in particular) and Arabian 
philosophers; but none the less the Thomist synthesis is unified 
by the application of fundamental Aristotelian principles. A great 
deal of St. Thomas's philosophy is indeed the doctrine of Aristotle, 
but it is the doctrine of Aristotle re-thought by a powerful mind, 
not slavishly adopted. If St. Thomas adopted Aristotelianism, he 
adopted it primarily because he thought it true, not simply 
because Aristotle was a great name or because an 'unbaptised’ 
Aristotle might constitute a grave danger to orthodoxy: a man of 
St. Thomas's serious mind, devoted to truth, would certainly not 
have adopted the system of a pagan philosopher, had he not 
considered it to be in the main a true system, especially when 
some of the ideas he put forward ran contrary to tradition and 
created some scandal and lively opposition. Yet his conviction as 
to the truth of the philosophy which he adopted did not lead 
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St. Thomas to adopt mechanically an ill-digested system: he gave 
a great deal of thought and attention to Aristotelianism, as can 
be seen from his commentaries on Aristotle’s works, and his own 
works bear evidence of the care with which he must have con¬ 
sidered the implications of the principles he adopted and their 
relation to Christian truth. If I suggest presently that the 
synthesis of Christianity and Aristotelianism in St. Thomas’s 
thought was in some respects rather precarious, I do not mean 
to take back what I have just said and to imply that the Saint 
adopted Aristotelianism purely mechanically, though I think it 
is true that he did not fully realise the latent tension, in regard to 
certain points, between his Christian faith and his Aristotelianism. 
If this is really the case, however, it need cause no surprise; St. 
Thomas was a great theologian and philosopher, but he was not 
infinite mind, and a much smaller intellect can look back and 
discern possibly weak points in the system of a great mind, without 
the latter’s greatness being thereby impugned. 

Of St. Thomas’s utilisation of Aristotelian themes for the 
purpose of systematisation one can afford space for only one or 
two examples. One of the fundamental ideas in the Aristotelian 
philosophy is that of act and potency or potentiality. St. Thomas, 
like Aristotle before him, saw the interplay, the correlation of 
act and potency in the accidental and substantial changes of the 
material world and in the movements (in the broad Aristotelian 
sense) of all creatures. Adopting the Aristotelian principle that 
nothing is reduced from potentiality to act, save by the agency of 
that which is itself in act, he followed Aristotle in arguing from 
the observed fact of movement, of change, to the existence of the 
unmoved Mover. But St. Thomas saw deeper than Aristotle: he 
saw that in every finite thing there is a duality of principles, of 
essence and existence, that the essence is in potency its existence, 
that it does not exist necessarily, and so he was enabled to argue 
not merely to the Aristotelian unmoved Mover, but to the neces¬ 
sary Being, God the Creator. He was able, moreover, to discern 
the essence of God as existence, not simply as self-thinking thought 
but as ipsurn e„se subsistens, and thus while following in the 
footsteps of Aristotle he was able to go beyond Aristotle. Not 
distinguishing clearly essence and existence in finite being, Aristotle 
could not arrive at the idea of Existence itself as the essence of 
God, from whom all limited existence comes. 

Again, a fundamental idea in the Aristotelian philosophy is that 
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of finality; indeed, this idea is in one sense more fundamental than 
that of act and potency, since all reduction from potentiality to 
act takes place in view of the attainment of an end, and potency 
exists only for the realisation of an end. That St. Thomas uses 
the idea of finality in his cosmological, psychological, ethical and 
political doctrines is a point which needs no labouring; but one 
may point out the help it was to him in explaining creation. God, 
who acts according to wisdom, created the world for an end, but 
that end can be none other than God Himself: He created the 
world, therefore, in order to manifest His own perfection, by 
communicating it to creatures by participation, by diffusing His 
own goodness. Creatures exist propter Deum, for God, who is their 
ultimate end, though He is not the ultimate end of all creatures 
in the same way; it is only rational creatures who can possess God 
by knowledge and love. Creatures have, of course, their proximate 
ends, the perfecting of their natures, but this perfecting of 
creatures' natures is subordinate to the final end of all creation, 
the glory of God, the manifestation of His divine perfection, which 
is manifested precisely by the perfecting of creatures, so that the 
glory of God and the good of creatures are by no means antithetical 
ideas. In this way St. Thomas was able to utilise the Aristotelian 
doctrine of finality in a Christian setting or rather in a way which 
would harmonise with the Christian religion. 

Among the individual ideas borrowed by St. Thomas from 
Aristotle or thought out in dependence on the philosophy of 
Aristotle one may mention the following. The soul is the form of 
the body, individualised by the matter it informs; it is not a 
complete substance in its own right, but soul and body together 
make up a complete substance, a man. This stressing of the close 
union of soul and body, with the rejection of the Platonic theory 
on this point, makes it much easier to explain why the soul should 
be united to the body (the soul is by nature the form of the body), 
but it suggests that, granted the immortality of the soul, the 
resurrection of the body is demanded by the soul . 1 As for the 
doctrine of matter as the principle of individuation, which has as 
its consequence the doctrine that angelic beings, because devoid 
of matter, cannot be multiplied within the same species, this 

1 The answer can only be that it is conveniens, but not a strict debt, since it 
cannot be realised by natural means. We would then seem to be faced by the 
dilemma, that either the soul after death would, apart from God's intervention, 
remain in an unnatural’ condition or that the doctrine of the soul’ c union with 
the body must be revised. 
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doctrine excited the hostility of critics of Thomism, as we shall 
see presently. The same can be said of the doctrine that there is 
only one substantial form in any substance, a doctrine which, 
when applied to the human substance, means the rejection of any 
forma corporeitatis. 

The adoption of Aristotelian psychology naturally went hand 
in hand with the adoption of Aristotelian epistemology and with 
insistence on the fact that human knowledge is derived from sense- 
experience and reflection thereon. This meant the rejection of 
innate ideas, even in a virtual form, and the rejection of the theory 
of divine illumination or rather the interpretation of divine illu¬ 
mination as equivalent to the natural light of the intellect with 
the ordinary and natural concurrence of God. This doctrine raises 
difficulties, as we have seen earlienon, in regard to man’s analogical 
knowledge of God. 

But though St. Thomas did not hesitate to adopt an Aristotelian 
position even when this led him into conflict with traditional 
theories, he did so only when he considered that the Aristotelian 
positions were true in themselves and were thus compatible with 
Christian revelation. When it was a question of positions which 
were clearly incompatible with the Christian doctrine, he rejected 
them, or maintained that the Averroistic interpretation of Aristotle 
on such points was not the true interpretation or at least was not 
rendered necessary by Aristotle's actual words. For example, 
commenting on Aristotle’s description of God as self-thinking 
Thought, St. Thomas observes that it does not follow that things 
other than God are unknown to Him, for by knowing Himself He 
knows all other things. 1 Probably, however, the historic Aristotle 
did not think of the unmoved Mover as knowing the world or as 
exercising any providence: He is the cause of movement as final, 
not as efficient, cause. Similarly, as already mentioned, when 
commenting on the very obscure words of Aristotle in the De 
Anima concerning the active intellect and its persistence after 
death, St. Thomas interprets the passage in meliorem partem and 
not in the Averroistic sense: it is not necessary to conclude that 
for Aristotle the intellect is one in all men and that there is no 
personal immortality. St. Thomas was anxious to rescue Aristotle 
from the toils of Averroes and to show that his philosophy did not 
necessarily involve the denial of divine providence or of personal 
immortality, and in this he succeeded, even if his interpretation of 

1 In 12 Metaph., led. n. 
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what Aristotle actually thought on these matters is probably not 
the correct one. 

2. St. Thomas’s Aristotelianism is so obvious that one some¬ 
times tends to forget the non-Aristotelian elements in his thought, 
though such elements certainly exist. For example, the God of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics , though final cause, is not efficient cause; 
the world is eternal and was not created by God. Moreover, 
Aristotle envisaged the possibility at least of a multiplicity of 
unmoved movers corresponding to the different spheres, the rela¬ 
tion of which to one another and to the highest unmoved mover 
he left in obscurity. 1 The God of St. Thomas’s natural theology 
on the other hand is first efficient cause and Creator, as well as 
final cause: He is not simply wrapped in splendid isolation, the 
object of eros , but He acts ad extra , creating, preserving, concur¬ 
ring, exercising providence. St. Thomas made a certain concession 
to Aristotle perhaps in allowing that the possibility of creation 
from eternity had not been disproved; but even if the world could 
have had no beginning in time, its creation, its utter dependence 
on God, can none the less be proved. All that St. Thomas admits 
is that the idea of creatio ab aeterno has not been shown to be 
self-contradictory, not that creation cannot be demonstrated. It 
may be said that St. Thomas’s position in natural theology consti¬ 
tuted a supplement to or a completion of Aristotle’s position and 
that it cannot be said to be non-Aristotelian; but it must be 
remembered that for St. Thomas God creates according to intelli¬ 
gence and will and that He is efficient cause, Creator, as exemplary 
cause: that is to say, He creates the world as a finite imitation of 
His divine essence, which He knows as imitable ad extra in a 
multiplicity of ways. In other words, St. Thomas utilises the 
position of St. Augustine in regard to the divine ideas, a position 
which, philosophically speaking, was derived from neo-Platonism, 
which in turn was a development of the Platonic philosophy and 
tradition. Aristotle rejected the exemplary ideas of Plato, as he 
rejected the Platonic Demiurge; both of these notions, however, 
are present in the thought of St. Augustine, transmuted and 
rendered philosophically consistent, coupled also with the doctrine 
of creatio ex nihilo , at which the Greeks did not arrive; and St. 
Thomas’s acceptance of these notions links him on this point with 
Augustine, and so with Plato through Plotinus, rather than with 
Aristotle. 

1 Cf. the first volume of this history, pp. 315-16. 
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Again, St. Thomas’s Christian faith frequently impinges on or 
has some effect on his philosophy. For instance, convinced that 
man has a supernatural final end, and a supernatural final end 
alone, he was bound to envisage the term of man’s intellectual 
ascent as the knowledge of God as He is in Himself, not as the 
knowledge of the metaphysician and astronomer; he was bound to 
place the final goal of man in the next life, not in this, thus 
transmuting the Aristotelian conception of beatitude; he was 
bound to recognise the insufficiency of the State for fulfilling the 
needs of the whole man; he was bound to acknowledge the subordi¬ 
nation of State to Church in point of value and dignity; he was 
bound, not only to allow for divine sanctions in the moral life of 
man, but also to link up ethics with natural theology, and indeed 
to admit the insufficiency of the natural moral fife in regard to 
the attainment of beatitude, since the latter is supernatural in 
character and cannot be attained by purely human means. In¬ 
stances of this impinging of theology on philosophy could no doubt 
be multiplied; but what I want to draw attention to now is the 
latent tension on some points between St. Thomas’s Christianity 
and his Aristotelianism. 

3. If one looks on the philosophy of Aristotle as a complete 
system, a certain tension is bound to be present when one attempts 
to combine it with a supernatural religion. For the Aristotelian 
philosopher it is the universal and the totality which really matters, 
not the individual as such: the viewpoint is what one might call 
that of the physicist, and partly that of the artist. Individuals 
exist for the good of the species: it is the species which persists 
through the succession of individuals; the individual human being 
attains his beatitude in this life or he does not attain it at all: the 
universe is not a setting for man, subordinate to man, but man is 
an item in, a part of, the universe; to contemplate the heavenly 
bodies is really more worth while than to contemplate man. For 
the Christian on the other hand the individual human being has 
a supernatural vocation and his vocation is not an earthly voca¬ 
tion, nor is his final beatitude attainable in this life or by his own 
natural efforts; the individual stands in a personal relation to God, 
and however much one may stress the corporate aspect of Chris¬ 
tianity, it remains true that each human person is ultimately of 
more value than the whole material universe, which exists for the 
sake of man, though both man and the material universe exist 
ultimately for God. One can, it is true, legitimately adopt a point 
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of view from which man is regarded as a member of the universe, 
since he is a member of the universe, rooted in the material 
universe through his body, and if one adopts, as St. Thomas 
adopted, the Aristotelian psychology, the doctrine of the soul as 
by nature the form of the body, individualised by the body and 
dependent on the body for its knowledge, one emphasises the more 
man’s place as a member of the cosmos. It is from this point of 
view, for instance, that one is led to regard physical defects and 
physical suffering, the death and corruption of the individual, as 
contributing to the good and harmony of the universe, as the 
shadows that throw into relief the lights of the total picture. It 
is from this point of view too that St. Thomas speaks of the part 
as existing for the whole, the member for the whole body, using 
an analogy taken from the organism. There is, as has been 
admitted, truth in this point of view, and it has been strenuously 
defended as a corrective to false individualism and to anthropo- 
centricism: the created universe exists for the glory of God, and 
man is a part of the universe. No doubt; but there is another point 
of view as well. Man exists for the glory of God and the material 
universe exists for man; it is not quantity, but quality which is 
truly significant; man is small from the point of view of quantity, 
but qualitatively all the heavenly bodies together pale into insigni¬ 
ficance beside one human person; moreover, ‘man’, existing for the 
glory of God, is not simply the species man, but a society of 
immortal persons, each of whom has a supernatural vocation. To 
contemplate man is more worth while than to contemplate the 
stars; human history is more important than astronomy; the 
sufferings of human beings cannot be explained simply ‘artisti¬ 
cally’. I am not suggesting that the two viewpoints cannot be 
combined, as St. Thomas attempted to combine them; but I do 
suggest that their combination involves a certain tension and that 
this tension is present in the Thomist synthesis. 

Since, historically speaking, Aristotelianism was a ‘closed’ 
system, in the sense that Aristotle did not and could not envisage 
the supernatural order, and since it was a production of reason 
unaided by revelation, it naturally brought home to the mediaevals 
the potentialities of the natural reason: it was the greatest intel¬ 
lectual achievement they knew. This meant that any theologian 
who accepted and utilised the Aristotelian philosophy as St. 
Thomas did was compelled to recognise the theoretical autonomy 
of philosophy, even though he also recognised theology as an 
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extrinsic norm and criterion. As long as it was a question of 
theologians, the balance between theology and philosophy was, of 
course, preserved; but when it was a question of thinkers who 
were not primarily theologians, the charter granted to philosophy 
tended to become a declaration of independence. Looking back 
from the present day and bearing in mind human inclinations, 
characters, temperaments and intellectual bents, we can see that 
the acceptance of a great system of philosophy known to have 
been thought out without the aid of revelation was almost certain 
sooner or later to lead to philosophy going her own way indepen¬ 
dently of theology. In this sense (and the judgement is an histori¬ 
cal, not a valuational judgement) the synthesis achieved by St. 
Thomas was intrinsically precarious. The arrival of the full 
Aristotle on the scene almost certainly meant in the long run the 
emergence of an independent philosophy, which would first of all 
stand on its own feet while trying to keep the peace with theology, 
sometimes sincerely, sometimes perhaps insincerely, and then in 
the end would try to supplant theology, to absorb the content of 
theology into itself. At the beginning of the Christian era we find 
the theologians utilising this or that element of Greek philosophy 
to help them in their statement of the data of revelation and this 
process continued during the stages of mediaeval Scholastic 
development; but the appearance of a fully-fledged system of 
philosophy, though an inestimable boon in the creation of the 
Thomist synthesis, could hardly be anything else but a challenge 
in the long nin. It is not the purpose of the present writer to 
dispute the utility of the Aristotelian philosophy in the creation of 
a Christian theological and philosophical synthesis or in any way 
to belittle the achievement of St. Thomas Aquinas, but rather to 
point out that when philosophic thought had become more or less 
full-grown and had won a certain autonomy, it was not to be 
expected that it should for ever be content to sit at home like the 
elder son in the parable of the prodigal. St. Thomas’s baptism of 
philosophy in the person of Aristotle could not, historically speak¬ 
ing, arrest the development of philosophy, and in that sense his 
synthesis contained a latent tension. 

4. To turn finally, but of necessity briefly, to the opposition 
caused by the Thomist adoption of Aristotle. This opposition 
must be looked at against the background of the alarm caused by 
Averroism, i.e. the Averroistic interpretation of Aristotle, which 
we shall consider in the next chapter. The Averroists were 
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accused, and certainly not without justice, of preferring the 
authority of a pagan philosopher to that of St. Augustine and the 
Sancti in general, and of impairing the integrity of revelation; and 
St. Thomas was regarded by some zealous traditionalists as selling 
the pass to the enemy. They accordingly did their best to involve 
Thomism in the condemnations levelled against Averroism. The 
whole episode reminds us that St. Thomas in his own day was an 
innovator, that he struck out on new paths: it is useful to remember 
this at a time when Thomism stands for tradition, for theological 
soundness and security. Some of the points on which St. Thomas 
was most bitterly attacked by the hot-heads may not appear 
particularly startling to us to-day; but the reasons why they were 
attacked were largely theological in character, so that it is clear 
that Thomist Aristotelianism was once regarded as ‘dangerous’ 
and that the man who now stands before us as the pillar of 
orthodoxy was once regarded, by hot-heads at least, as a sower 
of novelties. Nor was the attack confined to people outside his 
own religious Order; he had to bear the hostility even of Domini¬ 
cans, and it was only by degrees that Thomism became the 
official philosophy of the Dominican Order. 

One of the principal points attacked was St. Thomas’s theory of 
the unicity of the substantial form. It was combated at a debate 
in Paris, before the bishop, about 1270, Dominicans and Francis¬ 
cans, especially the Franciscan Peckham, accusing St. Thomas of 
maintaining an opinion which was contrary to the teaching of the 
saints, particularly Augustine and Anselm. Peckham and the 
Dominican Robert Kilwardby maintained this point of view 
vigorously in their letters, the chief ground of complaint being 
that the Thomist doctrine was unable to explain how the dead 
body of Christ was the same as the living body, since according 
to St. Thomas there is only one substantial form in the human 
substance and this form, the soul, is withdrawn at death, other 
forms being educed out of the potentiality of matter. St. Thomas 
certainly held that the dead body of a man is not precisely the 
same as the living body, but is the same only secundum quid , 1 and 
Peckham and his friends regarded this theory as fatal to the 
veneration of the bodies and relics of the saints. St. Thomas, 
however, maintained that the dead body of Christ remained united 
to the Divinity, so that it was, even in the tomb, united to the 
Word of God and worthy of adoration. The doctrine of the 

1 S.T., Ilia, 50, 5. 
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passivity of matter and that of the simplicity of the angels were 
also among the novel opinions to which exception was taken. 

On March 7th, 1277, Stephen Tempier, Bishop of Paris, con¬ 
demned two hundred and nineteen propositions, threatening with 
excommunication anyone who should uphold them. This condem¬ 
nation was levelled chiefly against the Averroists, particularly 
Siger of Brabant and Boethius of Dacia, but a number of proposi¬ 
tions were common to Siger of Brabant and St. Thomas so that 
Thomism was affected by the bishop’s act. Thus the theories of 
the necessary unicity of the world, of matter as the principle of 
individuation, of the individualisation of angels and their relation 
to the universe were condemned, though that of the unicity of 
substantial form does not appear in the condemnation and seems 
never to have been formally condemned at Paris, apart from being 
censured in Scholastic debates and disputations. 

The Parisian condemnation was followed, on March 18th, 1277, 
by a condemnation at Oxford, inspired by Robert Kilwardby, 
O.P., Archbishop of Canterbury, in which figured, among other 
propositions, those of the unicity of the substantial form and the 
passivity of matter. Kilwardby remarked in a letter that he 
forbad the propositions as dangerous, without condemning them 
as heretical, and indeed he does not seem to have been over¬ 
sanguine as to the probable results of his prohibition since he 
offered an indulgence of forty days to anyone who would abstain 
from propounding the offending ideas. Kilwardby’s condemnation 
was repeated by his successor in the Archbishopric of Canterbury, 
the Franciscan Peckham, on October 29th, 1284, though by that 
time Thomism had been officially approved in the Dominican 
Order. However, Peckham again prohibited the novel propositions 
on April 30th, 1286, declaring them to be heretical. 

Meanwhile Thomism had been growing in popularity among the 
Dominicans as was indeed only to be expected in the case of such 
a splendid achievement by one of their number. In the year 1278 
the Dominican Chapter at Milan and in 1279 the Chapter of Paris 
took steps to counteract the hostile attitude which was evident 
among the Oxford Dominicans, the Paris Chapter forbidding the 
condemnation of Thomism, though not enjoining its acceptance. 
In 1286 another Chapter of Paris declared that professors who 
showed hostility to Thomism should be relieved of their office, 
though it was not until the fourteenth century that its acceptance 
was made obligatory on members of the Order. The growing 
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popularity of Thomism in the last two decades of the thirteenth 
century, however, naturally led to the publication by Dominican 
authors of replies to the attacks levelled against it. Thus the 
Correctorium Fratris Thomas, published by William de la Mare, a 
Franciscan, called forth a series of Corrections of the Correction, 
such as the Apologeticum veritatis super corruptorium (as they 
called the Correctorium), published by Rambert of Bologna near 
the end of the century, to which the Franciscans replied in their 
turn. In 1279 the latter, in their General Chapter at Assisi, 
prohibited the acceptance of the propositions condemned at Paris 
in 1277, while in 1282 the General Chapter of Strasbourg ordered 
that those who utilised Thomas’s Summa Theologica should not 
do so without consulting William de la Mare's Correctorium. 
However, the attacks of Franciscans and others naturally dimin¬ 
ished after the canonisation of St. Thomas on July 18th, 1323, 
and in 1325 the then Bishop of Paris withdrew the Parisian 
censures. At Oxford there does not seem to have been any formal 
withdrawal of this kind, but Peckham’s successors did not confirm 
or repeat his censures and the battle gradually came to an end. 
Early in the fourteenth century Thomas of Sutton speaks of 
Aquinas as being, according to the testimony of all, the Common 
Doctor (in ore omnium communis doctor dicitur). 

Thomism naturally established itself in the estimation of 
Christian thinkers owing to its completeness, its lucidity and its 
depth: it was a closely reasoned synthesis of theology and philo¬ 
sophy which drew on the past and incorporated it into itself, 
while at the same time it utilised the greatest purely philosophical 
system of the ancient world. But though the suspicion and 
hostility which Thomism, or certain aspects of it, at first aroused 
were destined to die a natural death in face of the undeniable 
merits of the system, it must not be supposed that Thomism ever 
acquired in the Middle Ages that official position in the intellectual 
life of the Church which it has occupied since the Encyclical 
Aeterni Patris of Pope Leo XIII. The Sentences of Peter Lombard, 
for example, continued to be commented upon for very many 
years, while at the time of the Reformation there existed Chairs in 
the universities for the exposition of the doctrines not only of 
St. Thomas and Duns Scotus and Giles of Rome, but also of 
Nominalists like William of Ockham and Gabriel Biel. Variety 
was in fact the rule, and though Thomism became at an early 
date the official system of the Dominican Order, many centuries 
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elapsed before it became in any real sense the official system of 
the Church. (I do not mean to imply that even after Aeterni Pairis 
Thomism, in the sense in which it is distinguished from Scotism, 
for example, is imposed on all religious Orders and ecclesiastical 
institutes of higher studies; but Thomism is certainly proposed as 
a norm from which the Catholic philosopher should dissent only 
when inspired by reasons which seem to him compelling, and then 
without disrespect. The singular position now accorded to 
Thomism must be looked at in the light of the historical circum¬ 
stances of recent times, in order to be understood; these circum¬ 
stances were not those obtaining in the Middle Ages.) 


CHAPTER XLII 


LATIN AVERROISM: SIGER OF BRABANT 

Tenets of the 'Latin Averroists—Siger of Brabant—Dante and 

Siger of Brabant—Opposition to Averroism; condemnations. 

i. The term ‘Latin Averroism’ has become so common that it is 
difficult not to make use of it, but it must be recognised that the 
movement characterised by this name was one of integral or 
radical Aristotelianism: Aristotle was the real patron of the move¬ 
ment, not Averroes, though the latter was certainly looked on as 
the commentator par excellence and was followed in his mono- 
psychistic interpretation of Aristotle. The doctrine that the 
passive intellect, no less than the active intellect, is one and the 
same in all men and that this unitary intellect alone survives at 
death, so that individual personal immortality is excluded, was 
understood in the thirteenth century as being the characteristic 
tenet of the radical Aristotelians, and as this doctrine was 
supported by the Averroistic interpretation of Aristotle its up¬ 
holders came to be known as the Averroists. I do not see how 
exception can really be taken to the use of this term, provided 
that it is clearly realised that the ‘Averroists’ regarded themselves 
as Aristotelians rather than as Averroists. They seem to have 
belonged to the faculty of arts of Paris and to have pushed their 
adherence to Aristotle as interpreted by Averroes so far that they 
taught doctrines in philosophy which were incompatible with 
Christian dogma. The salient point in their doctrine, and the one 
which attracted most attention, was the theory that there is only 
one rational soul in all men. Adopting Averroes’s interpretation 
of Aristotle’s obscure and ambiguous teaching on this matter, they 
maintained that not only the active intellect, but also the passive 
intellect is one and the same in all men. The logical consequence 
of this position is the denial of personal immortality and of 
sanctions in the next life. Another of their heterodox doctrines, 
and one Which incidentally was an undoubtedly Aristotelian 
doctrine, was that of the eternity of the world. On this point it 
is important to note the difference between the Averroists and 
St. Thomas. Whereas for St. Thomas the eternity of the (created) 
world has not been proved impossible, though it certainly has not 
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been proved true (and we know from revelation that as a matter 
of fact the world was not created from eternity), the Averroists 
held that the eternity of the world, the eternity of change and 
movement, can be philosophically demonstrated. Again, it appears 
that some of them, following Aristotle, denied divine providence 
and followed Averroes in maintaining determinism. It can, there¬ 
fore, be understood without difficulty why the theologians attacked 
the Averroists, either, like St. Bonaventure, attacking Aristotle 
himself or, like St. Thomas, arguing not only that the peculiar 
Averroistic positions were intrinsically false, but also that they 
did not represent the real thought, or at least the clear teaching, 
of Aristotle. 

The Averroists or radical Aristotelians were thus forced to 
reconcile their philosophical doctrines with theological dogmas, 
unless they were prepared (and they were not prepared) simply to 
deny the latter. In other words, they had to provide some theory 
of the relation of reason to faith which would permit them to 
assert with Aristotle that there is only one rational soul in all 
men and at the same time to assert with the Church that every 
man has his own individual rational soul. It is sometimes said that 
in order to effect this conciliation they had recourse to the theory 
of the double truth, maintaining that a thing can be true in 
philosophy or according to reason and yet that its opposite can 
be true in theology or according to faith; and indeed Siger of 
Brabant speaks in this way, implying that certain propositions of 
Aristotle and Averroes are irrefutable, though the opposite propo¬ 
sitions are true according to faith. Thus it can be rationally proved 
that there is but one intellectual soul in all men, though faith 
makes us certain that there is one intellectual soul to each human 
body. Looked at from the logical standpoint this position would 
lead to the rejection of either theology or philosophy, faith or 
reason; but the Averroists seem to have meant that in the natural 
order, with which the philosopher deals, the intellectual soul 
would have been one in all men, but that God has miraculously 
multiplied the intellectual soul. The philosopher uses his natural 
reason, and his natural reason tells him that the intellectual soul 
is one in all men, while the theologian, who treats of the super¬ 
natural order and expounds the divine revelation, assures us that 
God has miraculously multiplied what by nature could not be 
multiplied. It is in this sense that what is true in philosophy is 
false in theology and vice versa . This mode of self-defence naturally 
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did not appeal to the theologians, who were quite unprepared to 
admit that God intervened to perform miraculously what was 
rationally impossible. Nor had they much sympathy with the 
alternative method of self-defence adopted by the Averroists, 
namely the contention that they were simply reporting the teach¬ 
ing of Aristotle. According to a contemporary sermon, perhaps by 
St. Bonaventure, ‘there are some students of philosophy who say 
certain things which are not true according to faith; and when 
they are told that something is contrary to faith, they reply that 
Aristotle says it, but that they themselves do not assert it and are 
only reporting Aristotle's words'. This defence was treated as a 
mere subterfuge by the theologians, and justifiably, in view of the 
Averroists* attitude towards Aristotle. 

2. The foremost of the Averroists or radical Aristotelians was 
Siger of Brabant , who was bom about the year 1235 and became 
a teacher in the faculty of arts at Paris. In 1270 he was condemned 
for his Averroistic doctrines, and it appears that he not only 
defended himself by saying that he was simply reporting Aristotle 
and did not intend to assert what was incompatible with the Faith, 
but also somewhat modified his position. It has been suggested 
that he was converted from Averroism by the writings of St. 
Thomas, but there is no certain evidence that he definitely 
abandoned his Averroism. If he did so, it would be difficult to 
explain why he was involved in the condemnation of 1277 and 
why in that year the Inquisitor of France, Simon du Val, ordered 
him to appear before his court. In any case the question of the 
changes in Siger's opinions cannot be settled with certainty until 
the chronology of his works has been settled. The works which 
have been discovered include the De anima intellectiva , De aeterni - 
tate mundi , De necessitate et contingentia causarum, Compendium de 
generatione et corruptione, some Quaestiones naturales, some Quaes- 
tiones morales , some Quaestiones logicales, Quaestiones in Meta - 
physicam, Quaestiones in Physicam, Quaestiones in libros tres de 
Anima, six Impossibilia , and fragments of the De intellectu and 
the Liber de felicitate . It appears that the De intellectu was a reply 
to St. Thomas's De unitate intellectus contra Averroistas and that 
in his reply Siger maintained that the active intellect is God, and 
that man's beatitude on earth consists in union with the active 
intellect. Whether Siger was still a monopsychist at this time or 
not, depends, however, on what he thought about the unicity or 
multiplication of the passive intellect: it cannot be concluded 
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without more ado from the identification of the active intellect 
with God that he was still a monopsychist in the Averroistic sense. 
If Siger appealed from the Inquisition to Rome, it may be that he 
felt he had been unjustly accused of heterodoxy. He died at 
Orvieto about 1282, being assassinated by his mad secretary. 

To mention Siger of Brabant simply in connection with the 
Averroistic controversy is to give a partia* view of his thought, 
since it was a system that he expounded, and not simply isolated 
points in regard to which he followed Averroes. His system, 
however, though professedly a system of true Aristotelianism, 
differed very much in important respects from the philosophy of 
the historic Aristotle, and this was bound to be so if he followed 
Averroes. For example, while Aristotle looked on God as the first 
mover in the sense of ultimate final cause, not in the sense of first 
efficient cause, Siger followed Averroes in making God the first 
creative cause. God operates mediately, however, through inter¬ 
mediate causes, the successively emanating intelligences, and in 
this respect Siger followed Avicenna rather than Averroes, so that, 
as M. Van Steenberghen has noted, Siger's philosophy cannot, with 
strict accuracy, be called radical Averroism. Nor for the matter 
of that can it accurately be termed radical Aristotelianism, if one 
is thinking of the historic Aristotle, though it is a convenient 
enough term if one is thinking of Siger's intentions. On the 
question of the eternity of creation Siger follows ‘Aristotle', but 
rather because the Arabian philosophers followed ‘Aristotle' on 
this point than because of what Aristotle himself said on the 
matter, since the latter did not envisage creation at all. Similarly, 
Siger's notion that all terrestrial events are determined by the 
movements of the heavenly bodies smacks of the Islamic philo¬ 
sophy. Again, while the idea that no species can have had a 
beginning, so that there can have been no first man, is Aristotelian 
in origin, the idea of the eternal recurrence or cyclic process of 
determined events is not found in Aristotle. 

As regards the salient Averroistic theses of monopsychism and 
the eternity of the world, Siger seems to have retracted his hetero¬ 
dox opinions. Commenting on the De Amma, for example, he not 
only admits that the monopsychism of Averroes is not true, but 
proceeds to admit the weight of the objections brought against it by 
St. Thomas and others. Thus he allows that it is impossible for 
two different individual acts in two different human beings to 
proceed simultaneously from an intellectual faculty or principle 
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which is numerically one. Similarly, in his Questions on the 
Physics, he concedes that motion is not eternal and that it had a 
beginning, although this beginning cannot be rationally demon¬ 
strated. However, as has already been noted, it is difficult to 
ascertain with certainty whether this apparent change of front 
involved a real change of opinion or whether it was a prudential 
course adopted in view of the condemnation of 1270. 

3. The fact that Dante not only places Siger of Brabant in 
Paradise, but even puts his praises on the lips of St. Thomas, his 
adversary, is difficult to explain. Mandonnet, believing on the one 
hand that Siger of Brabant was a real Averroist and on the other 
hand that Dante was an anti-Averroist, was forced to suggest that 
Dante was probably unacquainted with Siger's doctrines. But, as 
M. Gilson has pointed out, Dante also places in Paradise and 
attaches to St. Bonaventure the Abbot Joachim of Flores, whose 
doctrines were rejected by both St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas, 
and it is extremely unlikely that Dante was unaware of what he 
was doing in the case of either Joachim or Siger. M. Gilson himself 
has suggested that Siger of Brabant, as he appears in the Divine 
Comedy, is not so much the actual historical Siger of Brabant as 
a symbol. St. Thomas symbolises speculative theology, St. Bernard 
mystical theology, and while Aristotle represents philosophy in 
limbo Siger, being a Christian, represents it in Paradise. When, 
therefore, Dante makes St. Thomas praise Siger of Brabant, he is 
not intending to make the historic Thomas praise the historic 
Siger, but rather to make speculative theology pay her compli¬ 
ments to philosophy. (M. Gilson explains in an analogous manner 
St. Bonaventure's praise of Joachim in the Divine Comedy .) 

M. Gilson's explanation of the problem seems to me to be 
reasonable. There are, however, other possibilities. Bruno Nardi 
argued (and he was followed by Miguel Asm) that the explanation 
of the problem lies in the fact that Dante was not a pure Thomist, 
but that he incorporated doctrines not only from other Scholastic 
sources, but also from the Moslem philosophers, notably Averroes, 
whom he particularly admired. As Dante could not place Avicenna 
and Averroes in Paradise, he consigned them to limbo, whereas 
Mohammed he placed in hell proper; but as Siger was a Christian 
he placed him in Paradise. Dante would thus have acted with 
deliberation, showing his appreciation of Siger's devotion to 
Islamic philosophy. 

Even if what Bruno Nardi says of Dante’s philosophical sources 
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is true, it seems to me that his explanation could well be combined 
with that of M. Gilson. If Dante admired the Moslem philosophers 
and was influenced by them, it would explain why he placed Siger 
in Paradise; but would it explain why he placed Siger's praises on 
the lips of St. Thomas? If Dante knew that Siger was an Averroist, 
he certainly knew also that St. Thomas was an anti-Averroist. 
May it not have been that Dante made St. Thomas the symbol of 
speculative theology, as Gilson suggests, and Siger, the Averroist, 
he made the symbol of philosophy, precisely because Siger was a 
member of the faculty of arts and not a theologian? In that case, 
as M. Gilson says, St. Thomas’s praise of Siger would simply 
represent theology's tribute to philosophy. 

The question has been complicated by M. Van Steenberghen's 
contention that Siger of Brabant abandoned Averroism inasmuch 
as it conflicted with theology and approximated to St. Thomas's 
position. If this is true, and if Dante were aware of the fact that 
Siger changed his opinions, the difficulty of explaining how St. 
Thomas could be made to praise Siger would obviously be greatly 
lessened. In other words, in order to obtain an adequate explana¬ 
tion of the fact why the poet not only placed Siger in heaven, but 
also made his adversary, St. Thomas, speak his praises, one would 
have to obtain first an adequate and accurate idea not only of 
Dante's philosophical sympathies, but also of the evolution of 
Siger's opinions. 1 

4. We have seen that the philosophy of St. Thomas aroused 
considerable opposition on the part of other Scholastic philoso¬ 
phers; but even if an attempt was made to implicate St, Thomas 
in the condemnation of Averroistic Aristotelianism, it remains true 
that the controversy over such Thomist doctrines as the unicity 
of the substantial form was a domestic controversy which can be 
distinguished from the Averroistic controversy proper in which 
the theologians in general, including St. Thomas, were united in 
a common front against the heterodox philosophers. Thus the 
Franciscans, from Alexander of Hales and St. Bonaventure to 
Duns Scotus, were at one with Dominicans like St. Albert and 
St. Thomas, Augustinians like Giles of Rome and secular clergy 
like Henry of Ghent, in opposing what they regarded as a dangerous 
movement. From the philosophic standpoint the most important 

1 Cf. P. Mandonnet: Siger de Brabant, second edit., 1911; B. Nardi: Sigien di 
Brabante nella Divina Commedxa and le fonti della filosofia di Dante, 1912; F, Van 
Steenberghen: Les oeuvres et la doctrine de Siger de Brabant, 1938; E. GiJson: Dante 
et la philosophic, 1939 (English translation, 1948). 


feature of their opposition was, of course, their critical refutation 
of the offending theories, and in this respect one may mention 
St. Albert's De unitate intellectus contra Avertoem (1256), St. 
Thomas’s De unitate intellectus contra Averroistas (1270), Giles of 
Rome's De purification intellectus possibilis contra Avert oem and 
his Errores Philosophorum (which lists the errors of Aristotle and 
the Moslem philosophers, but does not treat of Siger of Brabant), 
and Raymund Lull's Liber contra errores Boetii et Segerii (1298), 
Liber reprobationis aliquorum errorum Averrois, Disputatio Ray- 
mundi et Averroistae and Sermones contra Averroistas. 

The theologians were not, however, content with writing and 
speaking against the Averroists; they also endeavoured to secure 
their official condemnation by ecclesiastical authority. This was 
only natural, as can be seen from considering the clash on impor¬ 
tant points between Averroistic philosophy and the Faith, and also 
from considering the theoretical and possible practical consequences 
of such theories as those of monopsychism and determinism. 
Accordingly, in 1270 the Bishop of Paris, Stephen Tempier, con¬ 
demned the doctrines of monopsychism, denial of personal 
immortality, determinism, eternity of the world and denial of 
divine providence. In spite of this condemnation, however, the 
Averroists continued to teach in secret ('in corners and before 
boys', as St. Thomas puts it), although in 1272 the professors of 
the faculty of arts were forbidden to treat of theological matters, 
and in 1276 secret teaching in the university was prohibited. This 
led to a further condemnation on March 7th, 1277, when the 
Bishop of Paris condemned 219 propositions and excommunicated 
anyone who should persist in maintaining them. The condemna¬ 
tion was aimed principally at the teaching of Siger of Brabant and 
Boethius of Dacia, and it involved the 'double truth' subterfuge. 
Boethius of Dacia, who was a contemporary of Siger of Brabant, 
upheld the intellectualist idea of beatitude expounded by Aristotle, 
maintaining that only philosophers can attain true happiness, 
while non-philosophers sin against the natural order. The con¬ 
demned propositions, that 'there is no more excellent state than to 
devote oneself to philosophy' and that ‘the wise men of the world 
are the philosophers alone', seem to have been taken from or to 
have summarised the teaching of Boethius, who, as professor of the 
faculty of arts, omitted all mention of the supernatural order and 
treated the Aristotelian conception of beatitude as adequate, at 
least from the standpoint of reason. 
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Roger Bacon, life and works—Philosophy of Roger Bacon — 
Matthew of Aquasparta—Peter John Olivi—Roger Marston 
—Richard of Middleton—Raymond Lull . 

i. One of the most interesting of mediaeval thinkers is Roger Bacon 
(c. 1212 to after 1292), called the Doctor Mirabilis. He would be of 
interest, were it only for his interest in and respect for experimental 
science and the application of mathematics in science; but what 
makes him considerably more interesting is that his scientific 
interests are combined with a lively interest in philosophy proper, 
and that both these interests were combined with a typically 
Franciscan emphasis on mysticism. Traditional elements were 
thus fused with a scientific outlook which was really foreign to the 
mentality of the majority of contemporary theologians and philo¬ 
sophers, 1 Moreover, Roger Bacon, impulsive, somewhat intolerant 
and hot-headed, convinced of the truth and value of his own 
opinions and of the obscurantism of many of the leading thinkers 
of his time, particularly those of Paris, is interesting not only as 
philosopher, but also as a man. He was something of a stormy 
petrel in his Order, but he is at the same time one of the glories of 
that Order and one of the leading figures of British philosophy. If 
a comparison were instituted between Roger Bacon and Francis 
Bacon (1561-1626), the comparison would by no means be to the 
unqualified advantage of the latter. As Professor Adamson 
remarked, ‘it is more than probable that in all fairness, when we 
speak of the Baconian reform of science, we should refer to the 
forgotten monk of the thirteenth century rather than to the 
brilliant and famous Chancellor of the seventeenth’, 2 while Bridges 
observes that though Francis Bacon was 'immeasurably superior 
as a writer, Roger Bacon had the sounder estimate and the firmer 
grasp of that combination of deductive with inductive matters 
which marks the scientific discoverer’. 3 

Born at Ilchester, Roger Bacon studied at Oxford under Adam 
Marsh and Robert Grosseteste. For the latter Bacon had the 

1 I refer, of course, to experimental science. 

1 Roger Bacon: The Philosophy of Science in the Middle Ages, p. 7. 

1 J. H. Bridges: Introduction to Opus Maius, pp. xci-xcii. 
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liveliest admiration, remarking that he knew mathematics and 
perspective, and that he could have known everything; Grosseteste 
also knew enough of languages to understand the wise men of 
antiquity. 1 From Oxford, Bacon went to Paris, where he appa¬ 
rently taught for a few years. For the Parisian professors he had 
little respect. Thus of Alexander of Hales’s Summa he remarks 
that it weighed more than a horse, though he contests its authen¬ 
ticity, 2 while he blames the theologians for their incursions into 
philosophy, for their ignorance of the sciences, and for the un¬ 
merited deference they paid to Alexander of Hales and Albert the 
Great. 3 Ignorance of the sciences and of languages were his chief 
charges against contemporary thinkers, though he also found fault 
with the veneration given to the Sentences of Peter Lombard, 
which, he says, was preferred to the Bible itself, and with faulty 
Scriptural exegesis. In other words, his criticism (which was often 
unfair, as in regard to St. Albert) shows the twofold character of 
his thought, a devotion to science coupled with a traditional or 
conservative attitude in respect to theology and metaphysics. As 
regards Aristotle, Bacon was an admirer of the Philosopher, but 
he detested what he regarded as bad and misleading Latin trans¬ 
lations of his works and declared that he would have them all 
burnt, if it lay in his power to do so. 4 

But though Bacon had little use for the great figures of the 
University of Paris and contrasted the Parisian thinkers unfavour¬ 
ably with his fellow countrymen, he met at Paris one man at least 
who had a lasting influence on his thought, Peter of Maricourt, a 
Picard and author of an Epistola de magnete and a Nova compositio 
Astrolabii particularism According to Roger Bacon 6 he was the 
one man who could safely be praised for his achievements in 
scientific research. Tor the last three years he has been working 
at the production of a mirror which shall produce combustion at 
a distance; a problem which the Latins have neither solved nor 
attempted, though books have been written upon the subject.’ 
Peter evidently stimulated Roger Bacon's leaning to experimental 
science and won his respect by putting his questions to Nature 
herself instead of attempting to answer them a priori and without 
recourse to experiment. 

About the year 1250 Bacon entered the Franciscan Order and 

1 Opus Tertium, c. 25. * Opus Minus, edit, J. S. Brewer, p. 326. 

* Ibid., p. 322ff. 4 Compendium philosophiae, p. 469. 

4 Peter's name of Peregrinus seems to be due to the fact that he went on a 
crusade. 4 Opus Tertium, c. 13, 
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taught at Oxford until 1257, when he had to abandon public teach¬ 
ing, having incurred the suspicion or hostility of his superiors. He was 
still permitted to write, however, though not to publish his works. 
In June 1266 Pope Clement IV, a friend of Bacon, told the latter to 
send him his works; but the Pope died shortly afterwards and it 
is not known with certainty if the manuscripts ever reached Rome 
and, if they did, what reception was accorded them. In any case 
Bacon got into trouble in 1277 by writing the Speculum astronomiae 
in order to defend his ideas on astrology and to criticise Stephen 
Tempter’s condemnation of astrology. The Franciscan General of 
the time, Jerome of Ascoli, had Bacon brought before a Chapter 
in Paris under suspicion of teaching novelties, and this resulted 
in Bacon’s imprisonment in 1278. He seems to have remained in 
prison until 1292, and it was in this year or not long afterwards 
that he died, being buried at Oxford in the Franciscan Church. 

Bacon’s chief work was the Opus Maius, which may have been 
completed and sent to the Pope. The Opus Minus and the Opus 
Tertium are more or less summaries of material incorporated in the 
Opus Maius, though they contain additional matter as well. It is 
in the Opus Minus that Bacon treats of the seven sins of theology, 
for example. A number of other works, such as the Quaestiones 
supra libros octo Physicorum Aristotelis and the Quaestiones supra 
libros Primae Philosophiae, have been published in the fourteen 
volumes of the Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi of which 
sixteen fascicules have so far appeared. Some of these works seem 
to have been written as parts of a projected Scriptum Principale. 
Bacon also wrote a Compendium Philosophiae, a Compendium 
studii Philosophiae and a Compendium studii Theologiae. 

2. In the first part of the Opus Maius Bacon enumerates four 
principal causes of human ignorance and failure to attain truth: 
subjection to unworthy authority, the influence of habit, popular 
prejudice, and making a show of apparent wisdom to cover one's 
own ignorance. The first three causes of error were recognised by 
men like Aristotle, Seneca, Averroes; but the fourth is the most 
dangerous, as it makes a man conceal his own ignorance by holding 
up as true wisdom the result of worshipping untrustworthy 
authority, of habit and of popular prejudice. For example, because 
Aristotle said something, it is considered true; but Avicenna may 
have corrected Aristotle on the point, and Averroes may have 
corrected Avicenna. Again, because the Fathers did not pursue 
scientific studies, it is taken for granted that such studies are 
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valueless; but the circumstances of that time were quite different, 
and what was an excuse for them is not necessarily an excuse for 
us. Men do not realise the value of studying mathematics and 
languages, and so they belittle these studies out of prejudice. 

In the second part Bacon emphasises the dominating character 
of theology among the sciences: all truth is contained in the 
Scriptures. But for the elucidation of the Scriptures we need the 
help of canon law and of philosophy. Philosophy and the use of 
reason in general cannot be condemned, since reason is of God. 
God is the active intellect (so Bacon interpreted St. Augustine, 
appealing also to Aristotle and Avicenna), and He enlightens the 
individual human mind, concurring with it in its activity. Philo¬ 
sophy has as its purpose to lead man to the knowledge and service 
of God; it culminates in moral philosophy. The speculative and 
moral sciences of the pagans were certainly inadequate and find 
their completion only in Christian theology and the Christian 
ethic; but it is not right to condemn or to neglect any particle of 
truth. As a matter of fact, says Bacon, philosophy was not a 
pagan invention, but was revealed to the Patriarchs. Subsequently 
the revelation was obscured through human depravity, but the 
pagan philosophers helped to rediscover it, or part of it. The 
greatest of these philosophers was Aristotle, and Avicenna is his 
principal expounder. As for Averroes, he was a man of real 
wisdom who improved in many points on what his predecessors 
had said, though his own theories also stand in need of correction. 
In fine, we should use pagan philosophy in an intelligent manner, 
without ignorant rejection and condemnation on the one hand or 
slavish adherence to any particular thinker on the other. It is our 
business to carry on and perfect the work of our predecessors, 
remembering that though it is the function of truth to lead man 
to God, we should not regard as valueless studies which have at 
first sight no immediate relation to theology: all truth of whatever 
kind leads ultimately to God. 

The third part Bacon devotes to the subject of language, 
emphasising the practical importance of the scientific study of 
languages. Without a real knowledge of Hebrew and Greek the 
Scriptures cannot be properly interpreted and translated, nor can 
manuscripts be corrected when faulty; and good translations of 
Greek and Arabian philosophers are also needed. But for purposes 
of translation something more than a smattering of a language is 
necessary, if slavish translations are to be avoided. 
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In the fourth part Bacon discusses mathematics, the 'door and 
key' of other sciences. Mathematics were studied by the Patriarchs 
and came to the knowledge of the Greeks by way of the Chaldeans 
and Egyptians; but among the Latins they have fallen into neglect. 
Yet mathematical science is quasi innafa, or at least it is learnt 
more easily and immediately and with less dependence on expe¬ 
rience than other sciences, so that it may be said to be presupposed 
by other sciences. Logic and grammar are dependent to a certain 
extent on mathematics, while it is obvious that without mathe¬ 
matics no advance can be made in astronomy, and they are useful 
even for theology: mathematical astronomy can, for instance, 
demonstrate the comparative insignificance of the earth as com¬ 
pared with the heavens, not to speak of the facts that mathematics 
are useful for solving the chronological problems in the Scriptures 
and that they show the inadequacy of the Julian Calendar, a 
matter to which the Pope would do well to attend. Bacon proceeds 
to speak about light, its propagation, reflection and refraction; 
about eclipses, tides, the spherical shape of the earth, the unicity 
of the universe, and so on; and then passes to geography and 
astrology. Astrology is regarded with suspicion as it is thought to 
involve determinism; but this suspicion is unjust. The influence 
and movements of the heavenly bodies affect terrestrial and human 
events and produce even natural dispositions in human beings, 
but they do not destroy free will: it is only prudent to gain all the 
knowledge we can and use it for a good end. Bacon approves 
Aristotle's advice to Alexander concerning the treatment to be 
meted out to certain tribes of perverse ways: change their climate, 
that is, change their place of abode and thus change their morals. 

Optics form the subject of the fifth part, in which Bacon treats 
of the structure of the eye, the principles of vision and the condi¬ 
tions of vision, reflection, refraction, and finally the practical 
application of the science of optics. Mirrors, he suggests, might be 
erected in elevated spots in order that the layout and movements 
of an enemy's camp might be observed, while by the use of 
refraction we could make small things appear great and distant 
objects appear near. There is no evidence to show that Bacon 
actually invented the telescope; but he conceived the possibility 
of such a thing. 

In the sixth part Bacon considers experimental science. Reason¬ 
ing may guide the mind to a right conclusion, but it is only 
confirmation by experience which removes doubt. That is one 
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reason why diagrams and figures are employed in geometry. Many 
beliefs are refuted by experience. Experience, however, is of two 
kinds. In one kind of experience we employ our bodily senses, 
aided by instruments and by the evidence of trustworthy witnesses, 
while the other kind is experience of spiritual things and needs 
grace. This latter type of experience advances through various 
stages to the mystical states of rapture. The former type of 
experience can be used to prolong life (by improving the science 
of medicine, and discovering antidotes to poisons), to invent 
explosive substances, to transmute baser metals into gold and to 
refine gold itself, and so to disabuse the heathen of their false 
magical beliefs. 

Finally, in the seventh part of the Opus Maius , Bacon treats of 
moral philosophy, which stands on a higher level than philology, 
or mathematics and experimental science. These sciences are 
related to action of various kinds, whereas moral philosophy is 
related to the actions by which we become good or bad, and it 
instructs man about his relations with God, his fellow men and 
himself. It is thus closely related to theology and shares in the 
latter's dignity. Supposing the 'principles of metaphysics', which 
include Christian revelation, Bacon treats of civic morality and 
then, more at length, of personal morality, making use of the 
writings of Greek, Roman and Moslem philosophers, particularly of 
Seneca, the Roman Stoic. In conclusion he treats of the grounds 
for accepting the Christian religion. Revelation is necessary and 
the Christian accepts the Faith on authority; but in dealing with 
non-Christians we cannot appeal simply to authority, but must 
have recourse to reason. Thus philosophy can prove the existence 
of God, His unity and infinity, while the credibility of the sacred 
writers is established by their personal sanctity, their wisdom, the 
evidence of miracles, their firm steadfastness under persecution, 
the uniformity of their faith, and their victory in spite of their 
humble origin and temporal condition. Bacon ends with the 
doctrine of man's incorporation with Christ and his participation 
through Christ in the divine life. Et quid potest homo plus petere in 
hac vita? And what more can a man seek in this life? 

From what has been said, the twofold character of Bacon's 
philosophy is clear. His emphasis on the relation of philosophy to 
theology, on the former's function of leading man to God, and on 
the practical or moral aspect of philosophy, the place he attributes 
in his philosophy to inner knowledge of God and spiritual things, 
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culminating in rapture, the close relation he establishes between 
theology and philosophy, his doctrine of God as the illuminating 
active intellect, 1 his adoption of the theories of ‘seminal reasons* 
(for the development of which matter has a kind of active appetite), 
of the universal hylomorphic composition of creatures, and of the 
plurality of forms (from the form of corporeity up to the forma 
individualis), all mark him as an adherent, to a large extent, of the 
Augustinian tradition. In spite of his respect for Aristotle he not 
infrequently misinterprets him and even ascribes to him doctrines 
which he certainly never held. Thus he discerns elements of the 
Christian revelation in the philosophy of Aristotle which were 
actually not there; and though he refers to St. Thomas he does not 
seem to have been influenced by the Thomist positions or to have 
been particularly interested in them. On the other hand, the 
breadth of his interests and the vigour of his insistence on experi¬ 
mental science in general, on the development of astronomy by 
the aid of mathematics, and on the practical applications of science 
mark him out as a herald of the future. By temperament he was 
somewhat self-assured, inclined to impatience and to sometimes 
unjust criticism and condemnation; but he laid his finger on many 
weak points in contemporary science as also in contemporary 
moral and ecclesiastical life. For his scientific theories he depended 
very much on other thinkers, as was only natural; but he was quick 
to see the possibility of their development and application, and, as 
has already been remarked, he had a firmer grasp of scientific 
method, of the combination of deduction and induction, than was 
possessed by Francis Bacon, the Chancellor of England, whose 
insistence on experiment and observation and the practical appli¬ 
cations of knowledge has sometimes been depicted as if without 
parallel or anticipation among philosophers of an earlier period. 

3. An Augustinian of a different type was Matthew of Aquasparta 
( c . 1240-1302), who studied at Paris, taught at Bologna and Rome, 
and became General of the Franciscan Order in 1287, being created 
a cardinal in 1288. The author of, among other works, a Com¬ 
mentary on the Sentences , Quaestiones disputatae and Quaestiones 
quodlibetales , Matthew adhered in general to the position of St, 
Bona venture, regarding St. Augustine as the great fount of 
wisdom. Thus, while he admitted that man's ideas of corporeal 
objects are formed only in dependence on sense-experience, he 

1 Obviously this doctrine is not Averroistic. The latter’s monopsychism Bacon 
condemned as error and heresy. 
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refused to admit that corporeal objects can affect more than the 
body: it is the soul itself which is responsible for sensation as such, 
as St. Augustine had held, though, of course, sensation requires 
that a sense-organ should be affected by a sensible object. Again, 
it is the active intellect which transforms the species sensibilis and 
produces the idea in the passive intellect. Matthew appeals 
explicitly to St. Augustine on this matter. 1 Yet the soul's activity 
alone is not sufficient to explain knowledge: the divine illumination 
is required. What is this divine illumination? It is really God's 
immediate concurrence with the operation of the human intellect, 
a concurrence by the aid of which the intellect is moved to know 
the object. God moves us to know the object of which we receive 
the species sensibilis , this movement being the divine illumination. 
The object is related to its eternal exemplar foundation, the ratio 
aeterna or divine idea, and it is the divine light which enables us 
to discern this relation, the rationes aeternae exercising a regulative 
effect on the intellect. But we do not discern the divine light or 
concurrence, nor are the eternal ideas objects directly perceived; 
we know them rather as principles which move the intellect to 
know the created essence, ut obiectum movens et in aliud ducens, 
not as obiectum in se ducens, 2 There is, then, no difficulty in seeing 
how the divine light operates in all men, good or bad, since there 
is no question of a vision of the divine ideas and of the divine 
essence as such, in themselves. God co-operates in all the activities 
of creatures; but the human mind is made in the image of God in 
a special manner and God's concurrence with the mind's activity 
is rightly termed illumination. 

In the same De cognitione to which reference has already been 
made, Matthew mentions the Thomist doctrine that the intellect 
knows the singular thing per quandam rejlexionem, by a certain act 
of reflection 3 and rejects it. It is difficult to understand this position, 
he says, for the knowledge of the singular thing per rejlexionem ad 
phantasma means that the intellect knows the singular thing either 
in the phantasm or directly in itself. The latter supposition is 
ruled out by the Thomist view, while on the other hand the 
phantasm is not actually intelligible ( intelligibile actu) f but the 
species intelligibilis has to be abstracted. In opposition to the 
Thomist view Matthew asserts that the intellect knows singular 
things in themselves and directly, by means of species singulares. 
It is sense intuition which apprehends the object as existing and 

1 Q. Disp. de cognitione, p. 291 and p. 280. 1 Ibid., p. 254. 1 p. 307. 
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intellectual intuition which apprehends the individual quiddity or 
essence; but unless the mind had first of all an intuition of the 
singular thing, it could not abstract the universal notion. The 
species universalis thus presupposes the species singularis. Of 
course, the singular thing is not intelligible if by intelligible you 
mean deductively demonstrable, since it is contingent and passing; 
but if by intelligible you mean what can be apprehended by the 
intellect, then in this case it must be allowed that the singular 
thing is intelligible. 1 Otherwise it is not possible to explain satis¬ 
factorily the abstraction and real foundation of the universal idea. 

Another theory of St. Thomas which Matthew rejects is the 
theory that the soul while united to the body has no direct 
intuition of itself and its dispositions and powers, but knows 
indirectly that it itself and its dispositions exist, through its 
perception of the act by which it knows objects through species 
abstracted from phantasms. This theory of the soul’s purely 
indirect knowledge of itself Matthew rejects, as being contrary to 
the teaching of St. Augustine and also to what reason demands. 
It is unreasonable to suppose that the soul is so immersed in the 
body that it can apprehend nothing without an image or phantasm 
and that it can apprehend itself and its dispositions only indirectly. 
‘It seems altogether absurd to suppose the intellect so blind that 
it does not see itself, when it is by the intellect that the soul knows 
all things.’ 2 His own theory Matthew states with considerable care. 
As regards the beginning of knowledge 'I say without any doubt 
that the soul can intuit neither itself nor the habits which are in 
it, nor can the first act of knowledge be directed to itself or the 
things which are in it.’ 3 The soul needs a stimulus from the bodily 
senses for the beginning of knowledge, and then by reflecting 011 
its own perceived act of knowing it comes to know its powers ard 
itself as existent. But afterwards the soul turns in on itself, as it 
were ( quadam spirituali conversione in semetipsam revocata est)J 
and then it can have a direct intuition of itself and its habits, these 
being no longer simply the non-intuited conclusions of a process of 
reasoning, but the direct object of a mental vision. In order that 
this intellectual vision should take place, four conditions are 
required, just as for sensitive vision, namely a visible object which 
is present as visible, a properly disposed power of vision, mutual 
proportion, and illumination. All these conditions are or can be 
fulfilled. The soul is an intellectually visible object and it is present 

1 De cognition*, p. 311. * Ibid., p. 328. • Ibid., p. 329. ‘ Ibid., p. 329. 
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to the intellect; the intellect is an immaterial power and is not 
intrinsically dependent on a sense-organ; both the intellect and 
the soul itself are intellectual finite objects, and nothing is so 
proportioned to the soul as the soul itself; lastly the divine 
illumination is always present. 1 

Matthew of Aquasparta thus adhered closely, though reasonably 
and with moderation, to the Augustinian tradition, and it is only 
to be expected that he would maintain the theories of the rationes 
seminales and the forma corporeitatis. In addition he upheld the 
Bonaventurian doctrine of the universal hylomorphic composition 
of creatures, rejecting the real distinction of essence and existence 
as an adequate explanation of their finitude and contingence. 

4. A much less faithful Augustinian was Peter John Olivi 
(c. 1248-98), a prominent figure among the Franciscan ‘spirituals’. 
Thus while he clung to the theory of the hylomorphic composition 
of all creatures and the multiplicability of angels in the same 
species, as also to the doctrine of plurality of forms, he not only 
denied the existence of rationes seminales, but even maintained 
that this denial was in accordance with the doctrine of St. 
Augustine. An anticipation of Scotus’s distinctio formalis a parte 
rei, intermediate between a real distinction and a conceptual 
distinction, is to be found in his philosophy; and it exists between 
the divine attributes, for instance, as Scotus also thought. Olivi 
is als o remarkable for having adopted the impetus theory of 
Joannes Philoponus, i.e. the theory that when a projectile is set 
in motion, the mover or thrower confers an impetus or impulsus 
on the projectile which carries the projectile on even when it is no 
longer in contact with the mover, though it may be overcome by 
the resistance of the air and other opposing forces. But considera¬ 
tion of this theory, which meant the abandonment of the Aris¬ 
totelian theory of ‘unnatural’ motion, is best reserved for the next 
volume, in connection with those thinkers who drew some novel 
conclusions from the doctrine and paved the way for a new 
conception of the corporeal world. Further consideration of the 
distinctio formalis a parte rei will be reserved for the treatment of 
the Scotist system. My real reason for mentioning Olivi here is 
to allude briefly to his theory of the soul and its relation to the 
body. This theory, or part of it, was condemned at the Council 
of Vienne in 1311, and the matter is worth mentioning since certain 

1 The doctrines of the soul’s intuition of itself and of the intellectual knowledge 
of the singular thing appear also in the teaching of the Franciscan Vital du Four 
(d. 1327). 
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writers in the past have claimed that the Council meant to 
condemn what they certainly did not mean to condemn. 

According to Olivi, there are three constitutive 'parts' in the 
human soul, the vegetative principle or form, the sensitive 
principle or form, and the intellectual principle or form. These 
three forms together constitute the one human soul, the rational 
soul, as constitutive parts of the whole soul. There was no parti¬ 
cular novelty in maintaining a doctrine of plurality of forms; but 
Olivi drew from his theory the peculiar conclusion that the three 
formal parts are united by the spiritual matter of the soul in 
such a way that the higher form influences and moves the lower 
forms only through the mediation of the spiritual matter. He 
concluded further that while the vegetative and sensitive parts 
inform the body, the intellectual part does not of itself inform the 
body, though it moves the others parts as its instruments and 
subjects. He maintained that the rooting of all three parts in the 
spiritual matter of the soul safeguarded the unity of man and the 
substantial union of soul and body; but at the same time he 
refused to allow that the intellectual part of the soul informs the 
body directly. This last point aroused opposition among the 
Franciscans themselves. One of the reasons of their opposition 
was that if it were true that the intellectual form did not inform 
the body directly but only mediately, through the sensitive form, 
it would follow that Christ was not, as Man, composed of a rational 
soul and a body, as the Faith teaches. 1 The end of the matter was 
that in 1311 the Council of Vienne condemned as heretical the 
proposition that the rational or intellectual soul does not inform 
the body directly ( per se) and essentially ( essentialiter ). The 
Council did not, however, condemn the doctrine of the plurality 
of forms and affirm the Thomist view, as some later writers have 
tried to maintain. The Fathers of the Council, or the majority of 
them at least, themselves held the doctrine of the plurality of 
forms. The Council simply wished to preserve the unity of man 
by affirming that the intellectual soul informs the body directly. 
This is shown clearly by the reference to Christology. The human 
nature of Christ consists of a passible human body and a rational 
human soul which informs the body, the two together forming 
human nature. The Council did not concern itself with the ques¬ 
tion of the forma corporeilatis or with the question whether there 

1 In support of Olivi's thesis the reason was given that if the intellectual form 
informed the body directly, it would either give its own immortality to the body 
or lose its own immortality through informing the body. 
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are or are not various 'parts’ in the human soul: what it says is 
simply that the rational soul informs the body directly and so is 
a principle integral to man: it was the separation between the 
intellectual soul and the human body which it condemned, not 
the doctrine of the plurality of forms. It is, therefore, quite 
erroneous to state that the Council of Vienne declared that the 
human soul informs prime matter directly and that the Thomist 
theory is imposed by the Church. 

5. If Peter John Olivi was an independent thinker who departed 
on some points from the Augustinian tradition and prepared the 
way for later stages in Franciscan thought, Roger Marston (d. 1303), 
who was for a time Minister of the English Franciscan province, 
was a whole-hearted Augustinian. He embraced all the charac¬ 
teristic 'Augustinian' theories, such as the intellectual apprehension 
of the singular thing, the pre-eminence of will over intellect, 
universal hylomorphic composition in creatures, plurality of forms, 
and he criticised St. Thomas for admitting the apparent possibility 
of creation from eternity and for throwing overboard the rationes 
seminales. Indeed, this resolute English conservative found even 
Matthew of Aquasparta too accommodating and firmly rejected 
any attempt to water down what he regarded as the genuine 
doctrine of St. Augustine and St. Anselm. We should prefer the 
'saints' to those 'infernal men’, the pagan philosophers. 

In his De Anima Roger Marston gives an uncompromising inter¬ 
pretation of St. Augustine's teaching on the divine illumination. 
The active intellect may indeed be called a part of the soul if by 
active intellect is meant a natural disposition in the soul for the 
knowledge of truth (sicut perspicuitas naturalis in oculo)\ but if by 
active intellect is meant the act of illumination, we must say that 
it is a separate substance, God Himself. 1 The active intellect is 
the uncreated or eternal light which impresses on the mind, as a 
seal on the wax, a certain active impression which leaves a passive 
impression that is the formal principle in the knowledge of 
unchanging truths. 2 It is not the concepts or terms of the judge¬ 
ment which are provided by the eternal light, God; but the eternal 
truth. 3 For example, the eternal light does not infuse into the 
mind the concept of the whole and the concept of the part, but it 
is the radiation of the eternal light which enables the mind to 
apprehend infallibly the relation between the terms, the eternal 
truth that the whole is greater than the part. The eternal ideas 

1 De Anima, p. 259. 1 Ibid., p. 263. * Ibid., p. 262. 
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are thus the ultimate foundation of the certain and infallible 
judgement [rationes aeternae aliqualiter attinguntur). The explana¬ 
tion of the fact that the human race agrees about the fundamental 
truths is to be found in the common illumination of all minds by 
the one divine light, and Roger Marston refuses to allow that this 
divine light consists simply in the creation of the human intellect 
as a finite imitation of the divine intellect. Those who deny that 
the active intellect is the primal and uncreated light are people 
who are 'drunk with the nectar of philosophy* and who pervert 
the meaning of St. Augustine and the Sancti . 1 If St. Augustine 
had not intended to say any more than these people make him 
say, then his arguments would be without point and would beg 
the question, since if the human intellect was assumed to be the 
source of its own light, one could not argue to the existence of an 
uncreated light, as St. Augustine certainly does . 2 

6 . Another English Franciscan of note was Richard of Middleton , 
who studied at Oxford and Paris. He went to Paris in 1278, and 
after taking his degree he occupied one of the Franciscan chairs 
of theology until 1286, when he became tutor to St. Louis of 
Toulouse, the son of Charles II of Sicily. The date of his death is 
uncertain, but it must have occurred about the turn of the 
century. He composed the customary Commentary on the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard and was responsible for Quaestiones 
Disputatae and Quodlibets. 

In some points Richard of Middleton followed the general 
Franciscan tradition, maintaining, for example, the impossibility 
of creation from eternity, since this would involve a created 
infinite, universal hylomorphic composition in creatures, the 
plurality of forms and the primacy of the will. On other points, 
however, he approximated to the Thomist position, and in this 
matter he represents the new movement among Franciscan 
thinkers towards a modified Augustinianism, the greatest exponent 
of which was Duns Scotus. Thus Richard insists not only that all 
valid demonstrations of God’s existence are a posteriori , but also 
that our intellectual knowledge of spiritual as well as of corporeal 
beings is abstracted from sense-experience and that it is unneces¬ 
sary to postulate any special illumination or to identify the active 
intellect with God. On the other hand, the mind apprehends the 
singular, though it does so by means of the same concept by which 
it apprehends the universal. 

1 De Anima, p. 273. 
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In addition, Richard maintained some more or less original 
ideas. One of the less happy of these ideas was the notion that 
what the mind directly attains is not the individual existent thing 
itself, but its esse repraesentatum. He also invented a principium 
pure possibile, in order to explain how new forms can appear under 
the action of a created agent. It might appear at first that this is 
nothing else but prime matter; but matter, which differs in kind 
in spiritual and corporeal beings and so is not homogeneous, has 
some actuality of its own in Richard’s eyes, whereas the principium 
pure possibile has no actuality of its own, is concreated with matter 
and cannot exist separately. If matter is understood as the 
primary foundation of natural change, as that which is common 
to corrupted and generated bodies and receives form, then it is 
really distinct from the purely potential principle, which is trans¬ 
muted into the form itself. The purely potential principle may 
then be called the potentiality of matter ( potentia materiae ), if the 
potentiality of matter is understood as meaning the principle out 
of which the created agent educes the form and which is trans¬ 
muted into the form educed; but in this case the potentia materiae 
is really distinct from matter itself. Conversely, if by potentia 
materiae is meant matter’s power to receive form, it is the same 
as matter itself; but in this case it is really distinct from the 
principium pure possibile , l In other words, the power to receive 
form is not the same as the power to become form. Besides prime 
matter as the subject of change, which has some actuality of its 
own and which receives form, Richard postulates, then, a kind of 
receptacle of forms, a purely potential principle which is trans¬ 
muted into those forms which are received in matter. He con¬ 
sidered that this theory constituted an improvement on the theory 
of rationes seminales, and he tried to interpret St. Augustine as 
teaching the existence, not of active forces (which would amount 
to a latitatio formarum), but of a purely potential principle which 
becomes forms. In virtue of this positive potentiality forms may 
be said to be created from the beginning in potency, but this must 
not be taken to imply the presence of ‘seeds’. The principle in 
question is in matter, and Richard calls it the more intimate part 
of matter and the passive potentiality of matter; but, as we have 
seen, it is not identical with matter as subject of change and 
recipient of form . 2 It is not, therefore, something altogether 
separate from matter, but it is distinct from matter in the ordinary 
1 In 2 Sent., 12, l, io. 2 Ibid., 12, 1, 1. 


1 Ibid., p. 256. 
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sense. This may appear to involve an approximation to the 
Thomist view of prime matter, and to a certain extent this seems 
to be true; but Richard refused to abandon the traditional view 
of matter as having some actuality of its own, and so he had to 
distinguish matter as element in the composite thing from the 
potential principle which becomes forms under the action of the 
created agent. 

In addition to being composed of matter and form every 
creature is also composed of essence and existence. But existence 
is not something really distinct from the essence, to which it comes 
as an accident. On the other hand, existence is not merely concep¬ 
tually distinct from essence, since it does add something to essence. 
What does it add? A twofold relation: a relatio rationis to itself, 
inasmuch as existence confers on essence the dignity of being an 
hypostasis or substance, and a real relation to the Creator. 1 On 
this matter Richard of Middleton accepted the position of Henry 
of Ghent. 

At the end of his work Richard de Middleton 2 P&re E. Hocedez, 
S.J., remarks: Richard finit une ipoque . The last representative of 
the Seraphic School, he attempted a synthesis (prudemment 
nouvelle) in which the main positions of Bonaventure, deepened 
and perfected, should be integrated with what he considered best 
in Aristotelianism and in the theology of St. Thomas. That 
Richard of Middleton incorporated ideas from outside the Augus- 
tinian tradition is clear enough; but I cannot agree with P£re 
Hocedez that this movement of thought 'had no morrow’ and that 
Scotus directed Franciscan philosophy 'in new ways which were 
soon to end in nominalism’. Rather did Richard’s philosophy 
form a stage on the way to Scotism, which opened the door wider 
to Aristotelianism, but was certainly not nominalistic or favourable 
to nominalism. 

7. One of the most interesting of the Franciscan philosophers is 
Raymond Lull (1232/35-1315). Born in Majorca, Raymond Lull 
was for a time at the court of King James II; but about 1265 he 
underwent a religious conversion and abandoned his family in 
order to devote himself to what he considered his great task in 
life, to fight against Islam and to help in the rooting out of 
Averroism. With this end in view he devoted nine years to the 
study of Arabic and philosophy, the first fruit of the period of 
study being his Ars Magna , followed by the Liber principiorum 

1 In 2 Sent., 3, 1, 1; Quodlibei, i, 8. # Paris, 1925. 
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philosophiae. He joined the Third Order of St. Francis and 
travelled to Africa to convert the Moors; he taught at Paris and 
combated Averroism; he wrote logic, philosophy, theology and 
poetry, writing in his native Catalan and in Arabic, as well as in 
Latin. Finally he was martyred in Tunisia in 1315. Besides the 
two above-mentioned works one may mention the Ars demonstra- 
tiva, the Ars brevis, the Ars generalis ultima, and the anti-Averrois- 
tic works such as the Liber contra errores Boetii et Segerii (i.e. 
against Boethius of Dacia and Siger of Brabant), the De naturali 
modo intelligendi, the Liber reprobationis aliquorum errorum 
Averrois, the Disputatio Raymundi et Averroistae and the Sermones 
contra Averroistas. But this forms but a selection of the astonishing 
literary output of a man who was apostle and traveller, poet and 
mystic. 

The apostolic interests of Raymond Lull were by no means 
irrelevant to his philosophy; they were partly responsible for the 
general attitude he adopted towards philosophy, whose ancillary 
relation to theology he stressed. He was quite aware of the 
distinction between faith and reason, and he compared faith to 
oil which continues to rest unmixed on the water, even if the 
water is increased; but his interest in the conversion of the Moslems 
naturally led to an insistence, not only on philosophy’s subordinate 
relation to theology, but also on reason’s ability to make acceptable 
the dogmas of the Faith. It is in the light of this general attitude 
that we must understand his proposal to ‘prove’ the articles of 
faith by 'necessary reasons’. He no more proposed to rationalise 
(in the modern sense) the Christian mysteries than did St. Anselm 
or Richard of St. Victor, when they spoke of ‘necessary reasons’ 
for the Trinity, and he expressly declares that faith treats of 
objects which the human reason cannot understand; but he wished 
to show the Moslems that Christian beliefs are not contrary to 
reason and that reason can meet the objections adduced against 
them. Moreover, believing that the accusation brought against 
the Averroists that they held a 'double truth’ theory was justified 
and that the' theory in question was contradictory and absurd, he 
was concerned to show that there is no need to have recourse to 
any such radical separation of theology and philosophy, but that 
theological dogmas harmonise with reason and cannot be im¬ 
pugned by reason. In regard to the peculiar theories of the 
Averroists themselves, he argued that these are contrary both to 
faith and reason. Monopsychism, for instance, contradicts the 
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testimony of consciousness: we are conscious that our acts of 
thought and will are our own. 

If one looked merely at the familiar ‘Augustinian’ theories 
maintained by Lull, such as the impossibility of creation from 
eternity, universal hylomorphic composition of creatures, plurality 
of forms, the primacy of will over intellect, and so on, there would 
not appear to be any particularly interesting feature in his philo¬ 
sophy; but we find such a feature in his Ars combinatoria . Raymond 
Lull supposes first of all that there are certain general principles or 
categories, which are self-evident and which are common to all 
sciences, in the sense that without them there can be neither 
philosophy nor any other science. The most important of these 
are the nine absolute predicates, goodness, greatness, eternity, 
power, wisdom, will, virtue, truth, glory. (These predicates express 
attributes of God.) There are nine other concepts which express 
relations (between creatures): difference, agreement, contrariety, 
beginning, middle, end, majority, equality, minority. In addition, 
there are sets of fundamental questions, such as how, when, where, 
etc., of virtues and of vices. Lull cannot have attached any parti¬ 
cular importance to the number nine, which appears in the Ars 
generalis, as elsewhere he gives other numbers of divine attributes 
or absolute predicates; for example, in the Liber de voluntate 
infiniia ei ordinata he gives twelve, while in the De possibili et 
impossibili he gives twenty: the main point is that there are certain 
fundamental ideas which are essential to philosophy and science. 

These fundamental ideas being presupposed, Raymond Lull 
speaks as though through their combination one could discover 
the principles of the particular sciences and even discover new 
truths, and in order that the work of combination might be 
facilitated, he had recourse to symbolism, the fundamental con¬ 
cepts being symbolised by letters, and to mechanical means of 
tabulating and grouping. For example, God was represented by 
the letter A, and, in the later writings, nine principia , also 
symbolised by letters representing the divine attributes, surround 
Him. These principles could be combined in a hundred and 
twenty ways through the use of figures and concentric circles. It is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, that some writers have seen in 
Lull’s scheme an anticipation of Leibniz’s dream of the caracteris- 
tica universalis and Ars combinatoria , of an algebraic symbolism, 
the use of which would permit the deduction from funda¬ 
mental concepts not only of already ascertained truths, but even 
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of new truths. As already mentioned, Lull does seem to imply 
such an aim on occasion, and if this had been his real object, he 
would obviously have to be considered as separating himself from 
the Scholastic tradition; but in point of fact he expressly asserts 1 
that his aim was to facilitate the use of the memory. Moreover, 
we must remember his apostolic interests, which suggest that his 
scheme was designed for purposes of exposition and explanation 
rather than of deduction in the strict sense. The fact that Leibniz 
was influenced by Lull proves nothing as to the latter’s intentions, 
of course. According to Dr. Otto Keicher, O.F.M., 2 it is the 
principia which form the essence not only of the Ars generalis , but 
of the whole system of Raymond Lull; but though it is obvious 
enough that what Lull regarded as fundamental concepts formed 
in a sense the basis of his system, it does not seem that one can 
reduce his ‘art’ to the establishment of certain principles or 
categories: the philosopher himself regarded it as something more 
than that. Of course, if one stresses the expository, didactic aspect 
of the art, it is scarcely necessary to debate what are the essential 
and unessential elements in it; but if one chooses to regard it as 
an anticipation of Leibniz, then it would be relevant to make a 
distinction between Lull’s schematism and mechanical technique 
on the one hand and on the other hand the general notion of 
deducing the principles of the sciences from a combination of 
fundamental concepts, since Lull might have anticipated Leibniz 
in regard to the latter’s general principle, even though his ‘logical 
algebra’ was radically deficient. This is more or less the view of 
Dr. Bernhard Geyer, 8 and I believe it to be correct. That Lull 
pursues his deduction in reliance on three main principles; 4 to 
hold as true everything which affirms the greatest harmony 
between God and created being, to attribute to God that which 
is the most perfect, and to assume that God has made whatever 
truly appears .to be the better, is no argument against this inter¬ 
pretation: it doubtless shows the spiritual kinship between Lull 
and the Augustinian tradition, but it also reminds one of important 
points in the system of Leibniz some centuries later. 

1 Compendium ariis demonstratives, prol. * Beitrltge, 7, 4-5, p. 19. 

1 Ueberweg-Geyer, Die patristische und scholastische Philosophie, p. 460. 

4 Cf. Article, 'LuUe' by Pfcre E. LongprS in Diciionnaire de tMologie catholique , 
vol. 9. 



CHAPTER XLIV 

GILES OF ROME AND HENRY OF GHENT 

(а) Giles of Rome. Life and works—The independence of Giles 
as a thinker—Essence and existence—Form and matter; soul and 
body—Political theory . 

(б) Henry ofGhent. Life and works — Eclecticism, illustrated by 
doctrines of illumination and innatism—Idea of metaphysics — 
Essence and existence—Proofs of God's existence—General spirit 
and significance of Henry's philosophy . 

(a) Giles of Rome 

i. Giles (Aegidius) of Rome was born in 1247 or a little earlier 
and entered the Order of the Hermits of St. Augustine about 1260. 
He made his studies at Paris and seems to have attended the 
lectures of St. Thomas Aquinas from 1269 to 1272. It appears 
that he composed the Errores Philosophorum about 1270, in which 
he enumerates the errors of Aristotle, Averroes, Avicenna, Algazel, 
Alkindi and Maimonides. The Commentaries on the De generatione 
et corruptione, the De Anima, the Physics , the Metaphysics and the 
logical treatises of Aristotle, the Commentary on the first book of 
the Sentences and the works entitled Theoremata de Corpore Christi 
and De piurificatione intellectus possibilis were apparently also 
written before 1277. In that year occurred the famous condemna¬ 
tion by Stephen Tempier, Bishop of Paris (March 7th); but between 
Christmas 1277 and Easter 1278 Giles wrote the De gradibus 
formarum , in which he came out strongly against the doctrine of 
plurality of forms. For this and similar offences Giles was called 
upon to make a retractation; but he refused and was excluded 
from the University of Paris before he had completed his theo¬ 
logical studies. In his period of absence from Paris he wrote the 
Theoremata de esse et essentia and his Commentary on the second 
and third books of the Sentences. 

In 1285 Giles returned to Paris and was permitted to receive 
the licentiate in theology, though he had to make a public retracta¬ 
tion first. He then taught theology at Paris, until he was elected 
General of the Order in 1292. In 1295 he was appointed Archbishop 
of Bourges. The works he wrote after his return to Paris in 1285 
include Quaestiones disputatae de esse et essentia, Quaestiones 
Quodlibetales , a Commentary on the Liber de Causis, exegetical 
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works such as the In H exaimer on and political treatises like the 
De regimine principum and the De potestate ecclesiastical. Giles 
died at Avignon in 1316. 

2. Giles of Rome has sometimes been represented as a ‘Thomist’; 
but though he found himself in agreement with St. Thomas on 
some points, as against the Franciscans, he can scarcely be called 
a disciple of St. Thomas: he was an independent thinker, and his 
independence shows itself even in matters where he might at first 
sight appear to be following St. Thomas. For instance, though he 
certainly maintained a real distinction between essence and exis¬ 
tence, he equally certainly went beyond what St. Thomas taught 
on this question. Moreover, though he rejected the plurality of 
forms in 1277, going so far as to declare that this doctrine was 
contrary to the Catholic faith, 1 it has been shown that this had 
not always been his view. In the Commentary on the De Anima * 
he spoke hesitantly and doubtfully on the unicity of the substan¬ 
tial form in man, and the same is true in regard to the Theoremata 
de Corpore Christi , 3 while in the Errores Philosophorum he had 
stated that the doctrine of the unicity of the substantial form in 
man is false. 4 It is clear, then, that he began with the ‘Augus- 
tinian’ or Franciscan view, and that he advanced to the opposite 
theory only gradually. 5 No doubt he was influenced by St. Thomas 
in the matter, but it does not look as though he simply accepted 
Thomas's doctrine without question. He did not hesitate to 
criticise Thomist positions or to deviate from them when he 
wished to; and when he agreed with them, it is evident that he 
agreed as a result of personal thought and reflection, not because 
he was or had been a disciple of St. Thomas. The legend of Giles 
of Rome as a 'Thomist' was really a conclusion from the fact that 
he listened to lectures by St. Thomas for a period; but attendance 
at a professor’s lectures is not a sure guarantee of discipleship. 

3. Giles of Rome was considerably influenced by the neo- 
Platonist theory of participation. Existence (esse) flows from God 
and is a participation of the divine existence. It is received by 
essence and is really distinct from essence. That it is received by 
essence can be empirically established as regards corporeal 
things, since they have a beginning of existence and are not always 
joined to existence, a fact which shows that they are in potentiality 
to existence, and that existence is really distinct from the essence 

1 De gradibus formarum, f. 211 v. 1 1, 12, 16. • Prop. 47, f. 36 v. 4 i, xi. 

1 On the question of the dating and authenticity of the Errores Philosophorum 
see the edition by J. Koch, listed in the bibliography. 
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of the sensible thing. Indeed, if existence were not really distinct 
from essence in all created things, creatures would not be creatures: 
they would exist in virtue of their own essence and would thus be 
independent of God's creative activity. The real distinction is, 
therefore, an essential safeguard of the doctrine of creation. Need¬ 
less to say, the statement that created existence is a participation 
of the divine existence was not meant to imply pantheism. It was 
precisely the created character of finite things, of the participa¬ 
tions, which Giles wanted to uphold. By essence Giles meant, in 
the case of material things, the composite of form and matter. The 
composite or corporeal essence possesses a mode of being ( modus 
essendi) which is derived from the union of form and matter (in the 
case of immaterial creatures the mode of being comes from the 
form alone); but it does not of itself possess existence in the proper 
sense ( esse simpliciter) , which is received. The attribution of a 
modus essendi to the essence would seem to make of the latter 
a thing, and this aspect of the theory is accentuated by Giles's 
explicit teaching that essence and existence are not only really 
distinct, but also separable. In fact, he does not hesitate to speak 
of them as separable things. 

This exaggerated version of the theory of the real distinction 
led to a lively controversy between Giles of Rome and Henry of 
Ghent, who attacked Giles's doctrine in his first Quodlibet (1276). 
The Quaestiones disputatae de esse et essentia contained Giles's 
answer to Henry; but the latter returned to the attack in his tenth 
Quodlibet (1286), to which Giles retorted in his twelfth Quaestio 
disputata, maintaining therein that unless existence and essence 
were really distinct, in the sense in which he taught the real 
distinction, annihilation of a creature would be impossible. He 
continued to hold, therefore, that his real distinction is absolutely 
necessary, in order to safeguard the creature's total dependence 
on God. The fact that he taught a real distinction between essence 
and existence links him with St. Thomas; but St. Thomas certainly 
did not teach that essence and existence are two separable things: 
this was an original, if somewhat strange contribution of Giles 
himself. 

4. Giles of Rome was inclined, as his theory of essence and 
existence shows, to suppose that wherever the mind detects a real 
distinction there is separability. Thus the mind abstracts the 
universal from the individual (abstraction being the work of the 
passive intellect, when the active intellect has illumined the passive 
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intellect and the phantasm) by apprehending the form of the 
object without the matter. Therefore, form and matter are really 
distinct and separable. Now, matter, which is found only in 
corporeal things, is the principle of individuation, and it follows 
that if matter and all the individual conditions which follow from 
it could be removed, the individuals of any given species would 
be one. Perhaps this is a legitimate conclusion from the doctrine 
of matter as the principle of individuation; but in any case the 
tendency to ultra-realism is obvious, and Giles's inclination to 
equate 'really distinct from* with 'separable from' is partly 
responsible. 

Again, form (soul) and body are really distinct and separable. 
There is nothing novel in this idea, of course; but Giles suggested 
that the body may remain a body, that is, numerically the same 
body, after separation from the form, since before actual separa¬ 
tion it was separable, and actual separation does not change its 
numerical identity. 1 Body in this sense would mean extended and 
organised matter. Incidentally, this theory afforded him a simple 
explanation of the way in which Christ's body was numerically 
identical before and after Christ's death on the Cross. He neither 
had to have recourse to the doctrine of a forma corporeitatis (in 
which he did not believe) nor was he compelled to refer the 
numerical identity of Christ's body in the sepulchre with His body 
before death simply to its union with the Divinity. Moreover, one 
of the reasons why Giles of Rome attacked the doctrine of plurality 
of forms as incompatible with theological orthodoxy was that, in 
his opinion, it endangered the doctrine of Christ's death. If there 
are several forms in man and only one of them, which is peculiar 
to man and is not found in other animals, is separated at death, 
then Christ could not be said to have undergone bodily death. 
The theological reason was not his only reason by any means for 
attacking the plurality of forms; he believed, for instance, that 
different forms are contrary and cannot be found together in the 
same substance. 

5. The De ecclesiastica potestate is of interest not merely intrinsi¬ 
cally, as treating of the relation between Church and State, but 
also because it was one of the works which were utilised by Pope 
Boniface VIII in the composition of his famous Bull, Unam 

1 It might appear that on Giles's theory the soul (i.e. the form) in a state of 
separation from the body would not be individual; but it must be remembered 
that for him, as for St. Thomas, it was individuated by union with matter and 
retained its individuality. 
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Sanctum (November 18th, 1302). In his De regimine principum , 
written for the prince who was to become Philip the Fair of 
France, Giles wrote in dependence on Aristotle and St. Thomas; 
but in the De potentate ecclesiastica he propounded a doctrine of 
papal absolutism and sovereignty and of the Pope's jurisdiction 
even in temporal matters which was aimed especially against the 
pretensions of monarchs and which was most acceptable to 
Boniface VIII. In this work he relied much more on the attitude 
shown by St. Augustine towards the State than on the political 
thought of St. Thomas, and what St. Augustine had said with the 
pagan empires principally in mind was applied by Giles to contem¬ 
porary kingdoms, the doctrine of Papal supremacy being added. 1 
There are indeed two powers, two swords, that of the Pope and 
that of the king; but temporal power is subject to the spiritual. 
Tf the earthly power goes wrong, it will be judged by the spiritual 
power as by its superior; but if the spiritual power, and especially 
the power of the supreme pontiff, acts wrongly, it can be judged by 
God alone/ 2 When Philip IV of France accused Boniface VIII of 
asserting, in the Unam Sanctam, that the Holy See has direct 
power over kings even in temporal matters, the Pope replied that 
that had not been his intention: he did not mean to usurp the 
power of kings, but to make it clear that kings, like any other 
members of the Church, were subject to the Church ratione peccati. 
It would appear, however, that Giles of Rome, who spoke, of 
course, simply as a private theologian, went much further in this 
matter than Boniface VIII. He admits that there are two swords 
and two powers and that the one power is vested in the monarch, 
the other in the Church, and especially in the Papacy; but he goes 
on to say that although priests and especially the supreme pontiff 
ought not under the new law, that is, in the Christian dispensa¬ 
tion, to wield the material sword as well as the spiritual sword; 
this is not because the Church does not possess the material sword, 
but rather because it possesses the material sword, non ad usum , 
sed ad nutum. In other words, just as Christ possessed all power, 
spiritual and temporal, but did not actually use His temporal 
power, so the Church possesses power in temporal matters, though 
it is not expedient for her to exercise this power immediately and 
continually. Just as the body is ordered to the soul and should be 
subject to the soul, so the temporal power is ordered to the 

1 I do not mean to imply that Augustine rejected the pre-eminence of the 
Roman See; but it would be absurd to say that he maintained the doctrine of 
Papa! jurisdiction in temporal affairs. • i, 5. 
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spiritual power and should be subject to it, even in temporal 
matters. The Church has, then, supreme jurisdiction even in 
temporal matters; and the logical consequence is that kings are 
little more than lieutenants of the Church. 1 ‘All temporal things 
are placed under the dominion and power of the Church and espe¬ 
cially of the supreme pontiff.’* This theory was followed by James 
of Viterbo in his De regimine Christiano before September 1302. 

In 1287 the signal honour was paid to Giles of Rome of being 
made the Doctor of his Order during his own lifetime, not only in 
regard to what he had already written, but also in regard to what 
he should write in the future. 

(b) Henry of Ghent 

6. Henry of Ghent was bom at Toumai or at Ghent at a date 
which cannot be determined. (His family came originally from 
Ghent in any case; but it was not a noble family, as legend had it.) 
By 1267 he was a Canon of Toumai, and in 1276 he became 
Archdeacon of Bruges. In 1279 he was made principal Archdeacon 
of Toumai. His archidiaconal duties do not seem to have been 
very exacting, as he taught at Paris, first in the faculty of arts 
and later (from 1276) in that of theology. In 1277 he was a 
member of the commission of theologians which assisted Stephen 
Tempier, Bishop of Paris. His works include a Summa Theologica, 
fifteen Quodlibets, Quaestiones super Metaphysicam Aristotelis (1-6), 
Syncathegorematum Liber and a Commentum in Librum de Causis; 
but it does not appear that the last three works can be attributed 
to him with certainty, and the same can be said of the Commentary 
on the Physics of Aristotle. It is, therefore, the Summa Theologica 
and the Quodlibets which constitute the sure source for our know¬ 
ledge of Henry’s teaching. He died on June 29th, 1293. He was 
never a member of the Servite Order, as was once maintained. 

7. Henry of Ghent was an eclectic thinker and can be called 
neither an Augustinian nor an Aristotelian. This eclecticism may 
be illustrated by his theory of knowledge. If one read a proposition 
such as omnis cognitio nostra a sensu ortum habet, 3 one might sup¬ 
pose that Henry was a decided Aristotelian, with little sympathy 
for Augustinianism, and especially if one read the proposition in 
conjunction with his statement that man can know that which is 
true in the creature without any special divine illumination, but 
simply through his natural powers aided by God’s ordinary 

1 Cf. 1, 8-9. * 2, 4. • Summa, 3, 3, 4; 3, 4, 4. 
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concurrence. 1 But this is only one aspect of his thought. The 
knowledge of creatures which we can attain through sense- 
experience is but a superficial knowledge, and though we can 
without illumination know what is true in the creature, we cannot 
without illumination know its truth. The reason why knowledge 
based simply on sense-experience is superficial, is this. The species 
intelligibiiis contains no more than was contained in the species 
sensibiiis : by the latter we apprehend the object in its singularity 
and by the former we apprehend the object in its universal aspect; 
but neither the one nor the other gives us the intelligible essence 
of the object in its relation to the divine ideas, and without the 
apprehension of the intelligible essence we cannot form a certain 
judgement concerning the object. The 'truth' ( Veritas ) of the 
object consists in its relation to the unchanging truth, and in 
order to apprehend this relation we need the divine illumination. 2 
Thus when Henry of Ghent says that our knowledge comes from 
sense, he restricts the extension of ‘knowledge’: 'it is one thing to 
know concerning a creature that which is true in it, and it is 
another thing to know its truth.' The 'truth' of a thing is con¬ 
ceived by him in an Augustinian manner, and to apprehend it 
illumination is necessary. He may have made comparatively little 
use of the illumination theory and watered down Augustinianism 
to a certain extent, but the Augustinian element was certainly 
present in his thought: the natural operations of sense and intellect 
explain what one might call man's normal knowledge, which is a 
comparatively superficial knowledge of objects, but they do not 
and cannot explain the whole range of possible human knowledge. 

A similar eclectic tendency can be seen in his doctrine of 
innatism. He rejected the Platonic doctrine of innatism and 
reminiscence and he rejected the theory of Avicenna that in this 
life ideas are impressed by the Dator formarum\ but he did not 
accept the doctrine of Aristotle (as commonly interpreted) that all 
our ideas are formed by reflection on the data of sense-experience. 
Henry made his own the statement of Avicenna that the ideas of 
being, thing, and necessity are of such a kind that they are 
imprinted immediately on the soul by an impression which owes 
nothing to anterior and better-known ideas. 3 On the other hand, 
the primary ideas, of which the most important and the ultimate 
is that of being, are not innate in the strict sense, but are conceived 

1 5 umma, 1, 2, 11 and 13. 1 Ibid,, 1, 2, 26. 

8 Avicenna, Metaphysics, 1, 2, 1; Henry, Summa, 1, 12, 9; 3, 1, 7. 
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together with experience of sense-objects, even if they are not 
derived from that experience. 1 The mind seems to draw these 
ideas out of itself or rather to form them from within on the 
occasion of sense-experience. 2 As the idea of being embraces both 
uncreated and created being, 3 the idea of God may be called 
innate in a certain sense; but this does not mean that man has 
from birth an actual idea of God, the origin of which is quite 
independent of experience: the idea is only virtually innate, in the 
sense that a man forms it from the idea of being, which is itself 
presupposed by experience of concrete objects but does not arise 
in clear consciousness, is not actually formed, until experience is 
enjoyed. As metaphysics really consist in an investigation of the 
idea of being and in the realisation of the relation between the 
intelligible essences of created being and uncreated being, one 
would expect that the necessity of illumination would be empha¬ 
sised; but Henry frequently describes the genesis of ideas and of 
knowledge without any reference to a special illumination, possibly 
under the influence of Aristotle and of Avicenna. His tendency to 
eclecticism seems to have led to a certain carelessness in regard 
to consistency. 

8 . While the natural philosopher or physicus starts with the 
singular object and then forms by abstraction the universal notion 
of the sensible object, the metaphysician starts with the idea of 
being (or res or aliquid) and proceeds to discover the intelligible 
essences virtually contained in that idea. 4 There is a certain 
overlapping, of course, between the provinces of physics and 
metaphysics, since, for example, when the metaphysician says 
that man is a rational animal, he apprehends the same object as 
the physicist, who says that man is a body and a soul; but the 
starting-point and the mode of approach of the metaphysician is 
different from that of the physicist. The metaphysician, proceed¬ 
ing from the more universal to the less universal, from genus to 
species, defines the intelligible essence of man, whereas the 
physicist starts from the individual man and by abstraction 
apprehends and states the physical components of all men. 

Being or res in the widest sense comprises res secundum 
opinionem (such as a golden mountain) which have only mental 
being, and res secundum veritatem, which have an actual or possible 
extramental existence, 5 and it is being in the second sense which 

1 Cf. Summa, i, n, 6: i, 5, 5- * Cf. ibid., 1, ix, 18. 

* For the qualification which makes this statement not strictly true, see 
section 10. 4 Quodlibet, 4, 4, 143, • Ibid., 7, 1, 389. 
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is ens metaphysicum, the object of metaphysics. Just as ens in the 
widest sense is divided analogically, so is ens metaphysicum divided 
analogically into that which is ipsum esse, God, and that cut 
convenit esse, creatures. Being is thus not a genus or predicament. 
Again, being in the last sense, aliquid cui convenit vel natum est 
convenire esse, comprises and is divided analogically into sub¬ 
stances, to which it pertains to exist in themselves (esse in se) and 
accidents, to which it pertains to exist in another (esse in alio), 
that is, in a substance. It is quite true that for Aristotle too 
metaphysics was the science of being as being; but for Aristotle 
the idea of being was not the starting-point, the analysis of which 
leads to the discovery of the analogical divisions of being: Henry 
of Ghent was inspired in this matter by the thought of Avicenna, 
whose philosophy was also influential in the building of the Scotist 
system. According to both Henry of Ghent and Scotus the meta¬ 
physician studies the idea of being, and metaphysics move 
primarily on the conceptual level. 

It might appear that on this view not only is it difficult to effect 
a passage from the essential level to the existential level, but also 
that there would be confusion between the res secundum opinionem 
and the res secundum veritatem. However, Henry maintained that 
essences which are actualised or which are objectively possible 
have and can be discerned as having a certain reality of their own, 
an esse essentiae, the possession of which distinguishes them from 
pure entia rationis. The theory of esse essentiae, which Henry took 
from Avicenna, must not be understood, however, to imply a kind 
of inchoate existence, as though the essence had an extramental 
existence of a rudimentary sort; Henry accused Giles of Rome of 
maintaining a theory of this kind: it means that the essence exists 
actually in thought, that it is definable, that it is an intelligible 
essence. 1 Its intelligibility, its intrinsic possibility, distinguishes 
it from the res secundum opinionem, from the notion, for example, 
of a being half man and half goat, which is a contradictory notion. 
As to the relation between the essential level and the existential 
level, it is evident enough that we can know the existence of the 
singular only through experience of the singular (there is no 
question in Henry’s philosophy of any deduction of singulars), 
while the intelligible essence, which is universal in character, is not 
deduced from the notion of being so much as 'arranged’ under the 
notion of being. As we have seen, the natural philosopher detects 

1 Cf. Quodlibet, 3, 2, 80. 
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in man his physical components, body and soul; but man is 
defined by the metaphysician as a rational animal, in terms of 
genus and species, in terms of his intelligible essence. This intelli¬ 
gible essence is thus arranged under the notion of being and its 
(analogical) ‘contractions’, as a particular kind of substance; but 
that man actually exists is known only by experience. On the 
other hand, the intelligible essence is a reflection (an exemplatum 
or ideatum) of the Idea in God, the exemplar or absolute essence, 
and God knows singular things through essence considered as 
multipliable in numerically different substances or supposita : there 
are no ideas of singular things as such in God, but the latter are 
known by Him in and through the specific essence. 1 From this it 
would seem to follow either that singular things are contained in 
the universal idea in some way and are, theoretically at least, 
deducible from it or that one must relinquish any prospect of 
rendering singular things intelligible.* Henry would not allow 
that individuality adds any real element to the specific essence: 3 
individual things differ from one another simply in virtue of the 
fact that they exist actually and extramentally. If, then, the 
individuation cannot be explained in terms of a real added 
element, it must be explained in terms of a negation, a double 
negation, that of internal or intrinsic division and that of identity 
with any other being. Scotus attacked this view on the ground 
that the principle of individuation cannot be a negation and that 
the negation must presuppose something positive; but, of course, 
Henry did presuppose something positive, namely existence. 4 

The above may seem a confusing and perhaps somewhat irrele¬ 
vant account of varied items of Henry’s doctrine, but it is meant 
to bring out a fundamental difficulty in his system. In so far as 
metaphysics are a study of the idea of being and of intelligible 
essences and in so far as individuals are considered as intelligible 
only as contained in the essence, Henry’s metaphysic is of a 
Platonic type, whereas his theory of individuation looks forward 
to the Ockhamist view that there is no need to seek for any 
principle of individuation, since a thing is individual by the very 
fact that it exists. If the first point of view demands an explana¬ 
tion of objects in terms of essence, the second demands an 
explanation in terms of existence, of creation and making; and 

1 Scotus attacked this theory of Henry of Ghent. 

* Cf. Quodlibet, 2, 1, 46. 8 Ibid., 8, 57f. 

4 For Henry's doctrine of the double negation, cf. Quodlibet, 3, 8, 245 f!. 
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Henry juxtaposes the two points of view without achieving any 
adequate reconciliation. 

9. We have seen that Henry of Ghent endowed the intelligible 
essence with an esse essentiae, as distinguished from the esse 
existentiae. What is the nature of the distinction in question? In 
the first place Henry rejected the theory of Giles of Rome, who 
transported the distinction on to the physical plane and made it 
a distinction between two separable things, essence and existence. 
Against this view Henry argued in his first (9), tenth (7) and 
eleventh (3) Quodlibets . If existence were distinct from essence in 
the sense postulated by Giles of Rome, existence would itself be 
an essence and would require another existence in order to exist; 
so that an infinite process would be involved. Moreover, what 
would existence, really distinct from essence, be? Substance or 
accident? One could maintain neither answer. Furthermore, 
Henry rejected the real distinction understood as a metaphysical 
distinction: the essence of an existent object is in no way indifferent 
to existence or non-existence; in the concrete order a thing either 
is or it is not. Existence is not a constitutive element or principle 
of a thing, of such a kind that the thing would be a synthesis of 
essence and existence; any synthesis there may be, that is, by way 
of addition of existence to essence, is the work of the mind. 1 On 
the other hand, the content of the concept of essence is not 
identical with the content of the concept of existence: the idea of 
an existent essence contains more, to our view, than the mere 
idea of essence as such. The distinction, therefore, though not a 
real distinction, is not a purely logical distinction, but an 'inten¬ 
tional' distinction, expressing different intentiones concerning the 
same simple thing. 2 

But if the actualised essence contains more than the essence 
conceived as possible and if the real distinction between essence 
and existence is not to be reintroduced, what can this 'more' be? 
According to Henry of Ghent, it consists in a relation, the relation 
of effect to Cause, of creature to Creator. It is one and the same 
thing for a creature to exist and to depend on God: 3 to be an 
effect of God and to have esse existentiae ab ipso are the same, 
namely a respectus or relation to God. The essence considered 
merely as possible is an exemplatum and depends on the divine 
knowledge, whereas the actualised or existent essence depends on 

1 Cf. Quodlibet, 3, 9, 100; Summa, 21, 4, 10. 

1 Cf. Summa, 21, 4, 7 ft.; 27, 1, 25; 28, 4, 7. * Quodlibet, 10, 7, 153. 


the divine creative power, 1 so that the notion of the latter contains 
more than the notion of the former; but though the relation of the 
actualised essence to God is a real relation of dependence, it is not 
distinct from the essence in the concrete order with a real distinc¬ 
tion. From the metaphysical point of view, then, God alone can 
be thought without relation to any other being; the creature, 
apart from the twofold relationship to God (as exemplatum to 
Exemplar and as effect to Cause), is nothing.' Through the first 
relationship by itself the essence does not exist 'outside' God; by 
the second relationship it exists as an actualised essence; but apart 
from that relationship it has no esse existentiae , since the esse 
existentiae and the respectus ad Deum are the same. 

10. Henry of Ghent admitted the a posteriori proofs of God's 
existence; but he regarded them as physical in character (his ideas 
of physics or natural philosophy and of metaphysics could lead 
to no other conclusion) and as inferior to the a priori proof. The 
physical proofs can lead us to the recognition of a pre-eminent 
Being, but they cannot reveal to us the essence of that Being: as 
far as these proofs are concerned, the existence of God is an 
existence of fact, which is not revealed as also an existence of 
right. The metaphysical proof, however, makes us see God's 
existence as necessarily contained in, or rather identical with His 
essence. 2 Similarly, it is only the metaphysical proof which can 
firmly establish the unicity of God, by showing that the divine 
essence has an intrinsic repugnance to any multiplication. 3 

The a priori idea of God, that of the supreme conceivable simple 
Perfection, which cannot not exist, was assumed by Henry of 
Ghent as one of the primary notions, namely Being, thing or 
essence, and Necessity. One might expect that he would attempt 
to deduce the notions of necessary Being and contingent being 
from an original univocal concept of being; but in point of fact he 
refused to admit the univocal character of the concept of being. 
Our realisation of what necessary Being is and our realisation of 
what contingent being is grow pari passu : we cannot have an 
imperfect knowledge of the latter without an imperfect knowledge 
of the former, nor a perfect knowledge of the latter without a 
perfect knowledge of the former. 4 There is no one univocal concept 
of being common to God and creatures: there are two concepts, 
that of necessary Being and that of contingent being, and our 

1 Summa, 21, 4, 10. 1 Cf. ibid,, 24, 6, 7; 22, 4; 22, 5. 

* Ibid., 22, 3; 25, 2-3. 4 Ibid,, 24, 8, 6; 7, 7. 
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concept of being must be one or the other. We can, however, 
confuse the two. There are two sorts of indetermination, negative 
indetermination and privative indetermination. A being is nega¬ 
tively indeterminate when it excludes all possibility of determina¬ 
tion in the sense of finitude, and God alone is indeterminate in this 
sense, while a being is privatively indeterminate when it can or 
must be determined but is not yet determined or is considered in 
abstraction from its determinations. 1 Thus if one considers being 
in abstraction from its determinations, one is considering created 
being, which must in the concrete be either substance or accident 
but which can be considered in abstraction from these determina¬ 
tions, and this concept of the privative indeterminatum does not 
comprise God, the negative indeterminatum. But the mind can 
easily confuse the two concepts and conceive them as one, although 
they are in reality two. In saying this and in excluding any 
univocal concept of being common to God and creatures Henry 
of Ghent wished to avoid the Avicennian idea of necessary creation, 
which would seem to follow if one could deduce from an original 
univocal concept of being both necessary and created being; but 
he came perilously near to teaching, and he was accused by Scotus 
of so teaching, that the two concepts of being are equivocal. It is 
perfectly true that Henry expounded a doctrine of analogy and 
asserted that 'being' is not used purely equivocally of God and 
creatures;* but he insisted so much that the concept of being is 
either the concept of God or the concept of creatures and that 
there is no positive community between them, but only negative, 
(without there being any positive foundation whatsoever for the 
negation, i.e. the 'indetermination’) that there would seem to be 
considerable justification for Scotus’s accusation. * Scotus objected 
that on Henry’s view every argument from creatures to God must 
be fallacious, and it would indeed appear that if that aspect of 
Henry’s thought to which Scotus objected is emphasised, the only 
way of safeguarding man’s philosophical knowledge of God would 
be to recognise the existence of an a priori idea of God, not 
derived from experience of creatures. 

11. Henry of Ghent was, it has been said, an eclectic, and of 
this eclecticism some examples have been given. While he com¬ 
bated the theory of the real distinction put forward by Giles 
of Rome (and even that of St. Thomas, though Giles was the 

1 Cf. Sumtna, 21, 2, 14. 1 Cf. ibid., 21, 2, 6 and 8. 

• Cf. ibid., 21, 2, 17; 21, 2, ad 3. 
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particular object of attack), while he refused to allow the possibility 
of creation from eternity, and while he rejected the Thomist theory 
of individuation, he also rejected the doctrine of universal hylo- 
morphism in creatures and opposed the doctrine of plurality of 
forms so far as material beings other than man were concerned. 
In the first Quodlibet Henry adopted the Thomist theory of the 
unicity of the substantial form in man, but in the second Quodlibet 
he changed his opinion and admitted the forma corporeitatis in 
man. On the other hand, while he postulated special illumination 
of a restricted type and while he maintained the superiority of the 
free will to the intellect, he borrowed a good deal from Aristotle, 
was strongly influenced by the philosophy of Avicenna and, in his 
doctrine of individuation, bears more resemblance to the thinkers 
of the Ockhamist movement than to his predecessors. Yet to call 
a philosopher an ‘eclectic’ without qualification implies that he 
achieved no synthesis and that his philosophy is a collection of 
juxtaposed opinions borrowed from various sources. In the case 
of Henry of Ghent, to picture him in this light would be to commit 
an injustice. He was certainly not always consistent, nor do his 
opinions and tendencies of thought always harmonise well with 
one another; but he belonged definitely to the Platonic tradition 
in Christian thought and his borrowings from Aristotle and 
Aristotelian thinkers do not really affect this fact; St. Bonaventure 
himself had utilised Aristotle, but he was none the less an Augus- 
tinian. The main tendency of Henry as metaphysician was to 
construct a metaphysic of the intelligible, a metaphysic of essences 
rather than of the concrete, and this marks him off as a philosopher 
of the Platonic tradition. 

But if Henry belonged to the Platonic tradition, he was also a 
Christian philosopher. Thus he maintained clearly the doctrine 
of free creation out of nothing. He did not attempt to deduce 
created existence from the idea of being, and in his desire to avoid 
making creation necessary he rejected the univocity of the concept 
of being as a starting-point for metaphysical deduction. Plato 
himself, of course, never attempted an ‘idealist’ deduction of this 
type; but Henry, unlike Plato or any other pagan Greek philoso¬ 
pher, had a clear idea of creation and he stressed the dependence 
of all created things on God, maintaining that they were nothing 
apart from their relationship to Him. This prominent Christian 
element in his thought sets him in the Augustinian tradition, from 
which he drew his doctrines of illumination and of virtually innate 
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Ideas, of ideas which can be formed from within. On the other 
hand, while he tried to avoid what he considered to be the faults 
of the philosophy of Avicenna, his metaphysic was strongly 
influenced by the Moslem philosopher's thought, so that M. Gilson 
has been able to speak in this connection of an augustinisme 
aviccnnisant . Apart from the fact that Henry brings together God 
in His function as illuminator (St. Augustine) with the separate 
active intellect of Avicenna (a rapprochement which was not 
peculiar to Henry), his doctrine of mitigated innatism naturally 
inclined him to a metaphysic of intelligible essences rather than 
to a rnetaphysic of the concrete, and, like Avicenna, he attributed 
a certain reality or objectivity, though not independent of God, 
to essences considered as possible, essences which follow necessarily 
from the divine intellect and so are, in themselves at least, 
deducible. But when it was a question of existence, of the concrete 
existent world of creation, he had to part company with Avicenna. 
The latter, regarding the divine will as subject to the same neces¬ 
sity as the divine intellect, made the emergence of existences 
parallel to the emergence of essences, the subordinate Intelligences 
being responsible for prolonging the activity of the first Cause and 
bringing about the transition from the universal to the particular; 
but Henry of Ghent, as a Christian thinker, could not hold this: he 
had to admit free creation and also creation in time. He saw quite 
well that the sensible and concrete cannot be rendered fully 
intelligible, if to render fully intelligible means to explain in terms 
of essence, and therefore he made a sharp distinction between 
metaphysics and physics, each of the sciences having its own 
starting-point and mode of procedure. 

In spite, however, of the Platonic and Avicennian tendencies in 
his thought, Henry of Ghent helped in a certain sense to prepare 
the way for nominalism. Insistence on illumination easily leads 
to a certain scepticism concerning the mind's power of achieving 
a metaphysical system based on experience, while Henry's 
tendency to simplification when dealing with the created world 
(for example, by the denial of any real distinction between essence 
and existence and by his theory of individuation, which involves 
the rejection of realism) may, if considered by itself, be regarded 
as heralding the simplifying tendencies and the conceptualism of 
the fourteenth century. Of course, this is but one aspect of his 
philosophy and it is not the most important and characteristic, 
but it is a real aspect none the less. Ockham criticised Henry of 
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Ghent's thought under its other aspects; but that does not mean 
that Henry's thought was without influence on the movement of 
which Ockham was the chief figure. Henry has been called an 
'intermediary* figure, intermediary between the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, and this can hardly be denied; but before 
Ockhamism arose. Duns Scotus, who so frequently criticised 
Henry, as Henry had criticised Giles of Rome, was to attempt to 
develop and justify a synthesis of Augustinianism and Aristote- 
lianism, thus endeavouring, in spite of his polemics against Henry 
of Ghent, to accomplish satisfactorily what Henry had not 
accomplished satisfactorily. 
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CHAPTER XLV 

SCOTUS—I 


Life— Works—Spirit of Scotus’s philosophy. 


i. John Duns Scotus, Doctor Subtilis, was bom in Scotland, at 
Maxton in the county of Roxburgh, his family name, Duns, being 
originally taken from a place in the county of Berwick. That he 
was a Scotsman can be now taken as certain, not simply from the 
fact that by his time Scotsmen and Irishmen were no longer called 
indiscriminately Scots, but also as having been proved by the 
discovery of a series of documents, the authority of which can 
scarcely be called in question. But if the country of his birth is 
certain, the date is not so certain, though it is probable that he 
was born in 1265 or 1266, and that he entered the Order of Friars 
Minor in 1278, taking the habit in 1280 and being ordained priest 
in 1291. The traditional date of his death is November 8th, 1308. 
He died at Cologne and was buried in the Franciscan Church in 
that city. 

The dates of Scotus’s academic career are by no means certain; 
but it appears that he studied at Paris under Gonsalvus of Spain 
from 1293 to 1296, after a brief sojourn at Oxford. According to 
the traditional view Scotus then went to Oxford, where he com¬ 
mented on the Sentences and produced the Opus Oxoniense or 
Oxford Commentary on the Sentences. The fact that in the fourth 
book of the Opus Oxoniense Scotus quotes a bull of Benedict XI, 
of January 31st, 1304, is no certain argument against the tradi¬ 
tional view, as Scotus certainly retouched and made later additions 
to the work. 1 In 1302 Scotus returned to Paris and commented 
there on the Sentences: but in 1303 he was banished from Pans, 
as he had supported the Papal party against King Philip the Fair. 
Where he spent the time of banishment is not quite clear: Oxford, 
Cologne and Bologna have all been suggested. In any case he 
taught at Oxford in the academic year 1303-4. returning to Paris 
in 1304 and receiving the doctorate in theology in 1305. It is 
possible that he returned to Oxford again for a short while, but 
he was certainly at Paris, engaged in commenting on the Sentences, 


1 Scotus is said to have taught at Cambridge 
teaching at Oxford. 
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when he was sent to Cologne in the summer of 1307. At Cologne 
he resumed his work of teaching; but in 1308, as already mentioned, 
he died, when about forty-two or forty-three years of age. 

2. The uncertainty concerning the exact course of Scotus’s life 
is to be regretted; but far more to be regretted is the uncertainty 
concerning the authentic character of some works attributed to 
him in the edition of Luke Wadding. Happily, however, the 
general authenticity of the two great commentaries on the 
Sentences is not in question, though neither the Opus Oxoniense 
nor the Reportata Parisiensia in their traditional form can be 
ascribed in their totality to Scotus. As to the Opus Oxoniense, 
the original text as Scotus left it (the Ordinatio, of which no 
manuscript has yet been discovered) was added to by disciples 
who wished to complete the work of the master by presenting a 
complete exposition of his thought, though in some subsequent 
codices the scribes attempted to note the additions which had 
been made. A similar situation presents itself in regard to the 
Reportata Parisiensia, since in their case too the desire to give a 
complete account of Scotus’s teaching led the master’s disciples 
to assemble together partial accounts from various sources, with¬ 
out, however, making any serious attempt to discover the respec¬ 
tive authority and value of the different parts of the mosaic. The 
task of the Commission appointed to superintend the production 
of the critical edition of Scotus’s works is, then, no easy one; but 
although the Oxford and Paris Commentaries represent basically 
the thought of Scotus, no secure and final picture of that thought 
can be given until the critical edition of the Commentaries appears, 
more especially until the original Ordinatio or Liber Scott is 
published, free from accretions. 

The authentic character of the De primo principio is not in 
question, though the arguments adduced by Father Ciganotto to 
show that it was Scotus's last work, written at Cologne, do not 
appear to be decisive. The Quaestiones Quodlibetales are also 
authentic, 1 as are also the forty-six Collationes (Wadding knew of 
only forty, but C. Balic discovered another six) and the first nine 
books of the Quaestiones subtilissimae super libros Metaphysicorwm 
Aristotelis. As to the De Anima, the question of its authenticity 
has been a matter for dispute. Pelster maintained that it was 
authentic, while Longpr6 tried to show that it was unauthentic, 

1 P. Glorieux: La HtUraiure quodlibitique, t. 2 (Biblioth&que thomiste, 21), 
Paris, 1935. 
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though his arguments were declared insufficient by Fleig. It is 
now generally accepted as authentic, even by Longpr6. On the 
other hand, the Grammatica speculativa is to be attributed to 
Thomas of Erfurt, while the De return principio is also unauthentic, 
being probably, in part at least, a plagiarism from the Quaestiones 
Quodlibetales of Godfrey of Fontaines. Also unauthentic are the 
Metaphysica textualis (probably to be attributed to Antoine Andr6), 
the Conclusiones metaphysicae and the commentaries on Aristotle’s 
Physics and Meteorology . 

To determine with certainty which are and which are not 
authentic works of Scotus is obviously a matter of importance. 
Some doctrines which appear in the De return principio , for 
example, do not appear in the certainly authentic works, so that 
if one were to accept the authenticity of the De return principio 
(as already mentioned, it is now rejected), one would have to 
assume that Scotus first taught a doctrine which he later aban¬ 
doned, since it would clearly be out of the question to assume 
that his thought contained patent contradictions. To assert a 
change of opinion on some comparatively minor doctrine when no 
such change actually took place might not perhaps be a mistake 
of great importance, even if it resulted in an inaccurate account 
of Scotus’s doctrinal development; but the question of authenticity 
or unauthenticity is of much greater importance where the 
Theoremata are concerned. In this work the author states that it 
cannot be proved that there is only one ultimate Principle or that 
God is infinite or that He is intelligent, and so on, such statements 
being, at first sight at least, in clear contradiction with the teach¬ 
ing of the certainly authentic works of Scotus. If, then, one were 
to accept the Theoremata as authentic, one would either have to 
assume an astonishing volte-face on Scotus’s part or one would have 
to attempt a difficult task of interpretation and conciliation. 

The first attack on the authenticity of the Theoremata was that 
of Father de Basly in the year 1918, and this attack was continued 
by Father Longpr<§. The latter argued that no manuscript had 
yet been discovered which explicitly attributed the work to Scotus, 
that the teaching contained in the work is contrary to that 
contained in Scotus’s certainly authentic works, that Ockham and 
Thomas of Sutton, who attacked Scotus’s natural theology, never 
quote the work as his, that the doctrine of the Theoremata is 
nominalistic in character and must be attributed to the Ockhamist 
School, and that John of Reading, who knew Scotus, quotes from 
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the authentic works when he is dealing with the question whether 
God’s existence can be proved or not by the natural light of reason, 
but does not mention the Theoremata . These arguments appeared 
to be convincing and were generally accepted as settling the 
question, until Father Balic brought forward other arguments to 
contest Longpr6’s view. Noting that Longpr£’s arguments were, 
for the most part, based on internal evidence, Balic tried to show 
not only that the arguments drawn from internal evidence were 
unconvincing, but also that there were good arguments drawn 
from external evidence to prove that the Theoremata were really 
the work of Scotus. Thus four codices explicitly attribute the 
work to Scotus, while in the fourth chapter of the De primo 
principio occur the words In sequenti, scilicet in Theorematibus , 
ponentur credibilia. The phrase scilicet in Theorematibus cannot 
have been added by Wadding, since it is found in some codices. 
In addition, the Theoremata are given as the work of Scotus by, 
among others, Joannes Canonicus, a fourteenth-century Scotist. 
Baudry then tried to show that even if some of the theories 
contained in the Theoremata betray a nominalistic spirit, the 
fundamental doctrines of the work are not of Ockhamist origin, 
and Gilson (in the Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littdraire du 
moyen age , 1937-8) attempted to prove that the first sixteen 
Theoremata do not stand in contradiction with the certainly 
authentic works of Scotus. According to Gilson, Scotus speaks in 
the Theoremata (supposing that the work is really by him) as a 
philosopher showing what the unaided human reason can achieve, 
while in the Opus Oxoniense , which is a theological work, he shows 
what can be achieved by metaphysics aided by theology. Even 
if the conclusions arrived at in the Theoremata seem to approxi¬ 
mate to those of Ockham, the spirit is different, since Scotus 
believed that the theologian can give metaphysical and demon¬ 
strative arguments for God's existence and attributes, whereas 
Ockham denied this and had recourse to faith alone. In the latest 
edition (1944) of his work, La philosophie au moyen age , Gilson 
leaves the question of the authenticity or unauthenticity of the 
Theoremata an open question; but he maintains that if the 
Theoremata are the work of Scotus, there is no difficulty in recon¬ 
ciling the doctrine they contain with the doctrine of the Opus 
Oxoniense. The pure philosopher treats of being in a universal 
sense and can never get beyond a first mover who is first in the 
chain of causes but who is nevertheless in the chain; he cannot 
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arrive at the conception of God which can be attained by the 
philosopher who is also a theologian. 

I feel rather doubtful of the validity of M. Gilson’s contention. 
In the Oxford Commentary Scotus states that many essential 
attributes of God can be known by the metaphysician, 1 and in 
both commentaries he asserts that man can attain a natural 
knowledge of God, although he cannot ex puris naturalibus come 
to know such truths as that of the Trinity. 2 I find it hard to 
suppose that when Scotus said that man can come to know truths 
about God ex puris naturalibus, he was thinking of a metaphysician 
who is also a theologian. Nor do I see that Scotus meant to 
confine the pure philosopher’s knowledge of God to knowledge of 
Him as first Mover: he says clearly that the metaphysician can 
proceed further than the physicus .* Moreover, it seems to me 
extremely odd, supposing that the Theoremata are Scotus’s work, 
that Scotus should prove in the De primo principio that God or 
the first Principle is, for example, intelligent, and that then in 
the Theoremata he should declare that this truth is a credibile and 
cannot be proved. He certainly restricted somewhat the scope of 
the natural reason in regard to God (he did not think that God’s 
omnipotence is capable of strict proof by the natural reason); but 
it would seem from the Commentaries, from the De primo principio 
and from the Collationes that Scotus undoubtedly considered a 
natural theology to be possible, irrespective of the question 
whether the philosopher is also a theologian or not.* Of course, 
if it were ever proved conclusively by external evidence that the 
Theoremata are the authentic work of Scotus, one would have to 
have recourse to some such theory as that of M. Gilson in order 
to explain the apparently flat contradiction between the Theore¬ 
mata and the other works of Scotus; but meanwhile it seems to 
me to be pressing conciliation too far to suggest that there is no 
contradiction, and I propose in my exposition of Scotus’s natural 
theology to disregard the Theoremata. But, while disregarding the 
Theoremata, I admit, as just mentioned, that in the event of the 
work’s authenticity being satisfactorily proved, one would be 

1 Ox., Prol., 4, no. 32. 

1 Ibid., 1, 3, 1; Rep,, I, 3, 1; Rep., Prol., 3, nos. 1 and 4. * Rep., Prol., 3, 1. 

4 Minges, accepting the Theoremata, tries to show that in that work Scotus 
understands demonstration in the strictest Aristotelian sense, as demonstrate ex 
causis. If that could be proved, there would, of course, be no contradiction 
between the Theoremata and the certainly authentic works of Scotus. Longpr6, 
however, argues against this interpretation of the author's meaning. Cf. Minges, 
Vol. 2, pp. 29-30; Longprt, p. 109 (cf. Bibliography). 
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compelled to say with Gilson that in that work Scotus is consider¬ 
ing simply the power of the natural philosopher (the physicus) in 
regard to the attainment of natural knowledge of God. My point 
is, however, that until the authenticity of the Theoremata is 
proved, there does not seem to be any adequate or compelling 
reason for affirming that the metaphysician of the certainly 
authentic works is necessarily a metaphysician who possesses the 
background of faith. I shall, therefore, treat the Theoremata for 
practical purposes as unauthentic, without, however, pretending 
to settle the question definitively or to add any further grounds 
than those already alleged by other writers for rejecting the work 
as spurious. 

The problem of the Theoremata has been discussed at some 
length in order to show the difficulty there is in interpreting 
accurately the mind of Scotus. Even if one maintains that the 
doctrines of the Theoremata and of the Opus Oxoniense are not at 
variance, but can be reconciled, the very reconciliation results in 
a picture of Scotus's philosophy which would hardly be that 
suggested by a first acquaintance with the Opus Oxoniense. Still, 
even if the authenticity of the Theoremata has not been demon¬ 
strated and even if it would appear preferable to reject it, conve¬ 
nience of exposition is no sure criterion of authenticity or 
unauthenticity, and one cannot, in view of recent attempts to 
rehabilitate the work, exclude the possibility that it may at some 
future date be shown to be certainly authentic, even though 
internal evidence may suggest the contrary. 

3. Various general interpretations of Scotus's philosophy have 
been given, ranging from the interpretation of Scotus as a revolu¬ 
tionary, as a direct precursor of Ockham and of Luther, to the 
attempt to soften down the sharp differences between Scotism and 
Thomism and to interpret Scotus as a continuator of the work of 
St. Thomas. The first interpretation, that of Landry, can be 
dismissed, in its extreme form at least, as extravagant and 
insufficiently grounded, while on the other hand it is impossible 
to deny that Scotism does differ from Thomism. But is Scotus 
to be regarded as a continuator of the Franciscan tradition who 
at the same time adopted a great deal from Aristotle and from 
non-Franciscan mediaeval predecessors, or is he to be regarded 
as a thinker who carried on the Aristotelian tradition of St. 
Thomas but at the same time corrected St. Thomas in the light of 
what he himself considered to be the truth, or is he simply to be 
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regarded as an independent thinker who at the same time 
depended, as all philosophers must, on preceding thinkers in 
regard to the problems raised and discussed? The question is not 
an easy one to answer, and any attempt to answer it definitively 
must be postponed until the production of the critical edition of 
Scotus's works; but it would seem that there is truth in each of the 
foregoing suggestions. Scotus was, indeed, a Franciscan Doctor, 
and even if he discarded a number of doctrines which were 
generally held in common by former Franciscan thinkers, he 
certainly regarded himself as faithful to the Franciscan tradition. 
Again, although Scotus certainly criticised St. Thomas's views on 
important points, he can also be regarded as continuing the work 
of synthesis to which St. Thomas had devoted himself. Finally, 
Scotus certainly was an independent thinker; but at the same time 
he built on already existing foundations. But although Scotism 
did not involve a complete break with the past, it is only reason¬ 
able to lay stress on its comparatively original and independent 
aspects and thus draw attention to the difference between Scotism 
and other systems. 

In some aspects of his thought Scotus did indeed carry on the 
Augustinian-Franciscan tradition: in his doctrine of the superiority 
of will to intellect, for example, as also in his admission of plurality 
of forms and in his utilisation of the Anselmian argument for God's 
existence. Moreover, it has been shown that Scotus did not invent 
the distinctio fortnalis a parte ret , but that it had been employed 
by some preceding Franciscan thinkers. Nevertheless, Scotus often 
gave a peculiar stamp or emphasis to the elements he adopted 
from tradition. Thus in his treatment of the relation of will to 
intellect he emphasised freedom rather than love, though he held, 
it is true, to the superiority of love to knowledge, a superiority 
which is closely connected with his theory that the supreme 
practical principle is that God should be loved above all things. 
Again, though he utilised the Anselmian argument, the so-called 
'ontological argument', he did not accept it as a conclusive proof 
of God's existence but maintained, not only that it must be 
'coloured' before it can be usefully employed, but also that even 
then it is not a demonstrative proof of God's existence, since the 
only demonstrative arguments are a posteriori , 

But if Scotus in some respects carried on the Augustinian- 
Franciscan tradition, in other respects he departed from that 
tradition. It is not quite clear whether he did or did not teach 
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the hylomorphic composition of angels; but he expressly rejected 
as unnecessary the theories of rationes seminales and of a special 
illumination of the human intellect, while he saw no contradiction, 
as St. Bonaventure had seen, in the idea of creation from eternity, 
even though he speaks more hesitantly than St. Thomas on this 
matter. In Scotism, then, the influence of Aristotelianism had 
penetrated further than it had in the philosophy of St. Bona¬ 
venture, and one must mention in particular the influence of 
Avicenna. For example, Scotus insists that the object of the 
metaphysician is being as being, and in his insistence on this 
point, as in his treatment of the problem of God, he seems to have 
been influenced by the Islamic philosopher, whose name occurs 
not infrequently in the pages of Scotus's works. It is true that 
Aristotle himself had declared that metaphysics, or rather first 
philosophy, is the science of being as being; but the Aristotelian 
metaphysic centres in practice round the doctrine of the four 
causes, whereas Scotus treats at length of the idea and nature of 
being, and the impulse thereto seems to have been partly derived 
from Avicenna. Scotus's discussion of universals, for instance, was 
also not without a debt to Avicenna. 

Yet even if Scotus owed much more to Aristotle and his com¬ 
mentators than did St. Bonaventure, and even if he appeals to 
the authority of Aristotle in support of this or that theory, he 
was far from being a mere follower of 'the Philosopher', whom 
he does not hesitate to criticise. But, apart from individual pieces 
of criticism, Scotus's philosophical inspiration, so to speak, was 
different from that of Aristotle. In his eyes the conception of 
God as first Mover was a very inadequate conception, as it does 
not pass beyond the physical world and attain the transcendent, 
infinite Being on which all finite beings essentially depend. Again, 
it follows from Scotus's ethical doctrine that the Aristotelian ethic 
must be insufficient, as the notion of obligation, depending on the 
divine will, does not appear therein. It may be said, of course, 
that any Christian philosopher would find Aristotle deficient on 
such matters, and that St. Thomas was compelled to supplement 
Aristotle with Augustine; but the point is that Scotus did not go 
out of his way to 'explain' Aristotle or to 'reconcile' his opinions 
with what he himself considered to be the truth. In so far, for 
example, as there is a moral philosophy in the strict sense in 
Scotism, its dependence on or borrowing from Aristotelianism is 
far from being conspicuous. 
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Scotus's attitude to St. Thomas has been depicted in recent 
years in a rather different light to that in which it was formerly 
sometimes depicted: there has been, and not unnaturally, a 
tendency to minimise his divergences from Thomism. It has been 
pointed out, for example, that in his polemics he often has other 
thinkers in mind, Henry of Ghent, for example. This is quite true, 
of course; but the fact remains that he frequently criticises 
Thomist positions, giving St. Thomas's arguments and refuting 
them. But whatever the justice or injustice of this or that 
individual criticism may be, Scotus certainly did not criticise for 
the sake of criticism. If he insisted, for example, on some intel¬ 
lectual intuition of the singular object and if he emphasised the 
reality of the 'common nature', without however, falling into the 
exaggerated realism of early mediaeval philosophers, he did so, 
not simply in order to differ from St. Thomas, but in order to 
safeguard, as he believed, the objectivity of knowledge. Similarly, 
if he insisted on the univocal character of the concept of being, 
he did so because he considered his own doctrine to be absolutely 
necessary if agnosticism were to be avoided, that is, in order to 
safeguard the objective character of natural theology. If he made 
extensive use of the distinctio formalis a parte rei, this was not 
simply in order to display his subtlety, though he certainly was 
a subtle and sometimes a tortuous thinker and dialectician, but 
because he considered that such use was necessitated by the 
facts and by the objective reference of our concepts. In so 
far, then, as Scotus can be looked on as a successor of St. 
Thomas or as a continuator of Thomism, one must recognise 
that he endeavoured to correct what he regarded, rightly or 
wrongly, as dangerous deficiencies and tendencies in the Thomist 
philosophy. 

It is well to bear in mind Scotus's concern for the theoretical 
safeguarding of the objectivity of human knowledge and of natural 
theology in particular, since the realisation of this concern acts as 
a counterbalance to the tendency to look on him as predominantly 
a destructive critic. It is true that Scotus was somewhat rigorous 
in his idea of what constitutes a proof, and he would not allow 
that the proofs adduced for the soul's immortality, for example, 
were conclusive, demonstrative; but all the same his philosophy 
remains one of the great mediaeval syntheses, an effort of con¬ 
structive and positive thought. Moreover, it had a religious 
inspiration, as one can see from the invocations of God which 
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sometimes appear in his writings and which one cannot simply 
dismiss as literary convention. 

Nevertheless, if one looks on Scot ism in its position as a stage 
in the development of mediaeval thought, it would be idle to deny 
that de facto it helped to stimulate the critical movement of the 
fourteenth century. When Scotus asserted that certain of the 
divine attributes cannot be proved by natural reason and when 
he denied the demonstrative character of the arguments adduced 
for the immortality of the human soul, he did not intend to 
undermine positive philosophy; but, looking at the matter from 
the purely historical viewpoint, his criticism obviously helped to 
prepare the way for the much more radical criticism of Ockham. 
That the latter regarded Scotism with hostility is not really 
relevant to the point at issue. Similarly, though it is quite untrue 
that Scotus made the whole moral law to depend on the arbitrary 
choice of the divine will, it can hardly be denied that the elements 
of voluntarism in his philosophy helped to prepare the way for 
the authoritarianism of Ockham. For example, his doctrine of 
moral obligation and his assertion that the secondary precepts of 
the decalogue do not belong, in the strict sense, to the natural law 
and are subject to divine dispensation in particular cases. I am 
not suggesting that Ockhamism is the legitimate child of Scotism, 
but simply that after the attainment of the supreme mediaeval 
synthesis of Thomism the work of the critical intellect or of the 
critical function of philosophy was only to be expected, and that 
the restricted and moderate use of criticism by Scotus prepared 
the way, as a matter of fact, for the radical and destructive 
criticism which is characteristic of Ockhamism. An historical 
judgement of this type does not necessarily mean that Scotus's 
criticism was not justified and the radical criticism of later thinkers 
unjustified: that is a matter for the philosopher to decide, not the 
historian. Of course, if the Theoremata were ever proved to be 
authentic, that would but serve to emphasise the critical aspect 
of Scotism. 

In fine, then, the philosophy of Scotus looks backward as well 
as forward. As a positive and constructive system it belongs to 
the thirteenth century, the century which witnessed the philoso¬ 
phies of St. Bonaventure and, above all, of St. Thomas; but in its 
critical aspects and in its voluntaristic elements, associated though 
the latter are with the Augustinian-Franciscan tradition, it looks 
forward to the fourteenth century. A triumph of dialectical skill 
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and of careful and patient thought the philosophy of Scotus is the 
work of a man who was, though impregnated with tradition, a 
powerful, vigorous and original thinker, a man who really belonged 
to the closing epoch of ‘dogmatic philosophy' but who at the same 
time heralded the new movement. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


SCOTUS—II: KNOWLEDGE 

The primary object of the human intellect—Why the intellect 
depends on the phantasm—The souls inability to intuit itself in 
this life—Intellectual apprehension of the individual thing—Is 
theology a science?—Our knowledge is based on sense-experience, 
and no special illumination is required for intellectual activity — 
Intuitive and abstractive knowledge — Induction. 

i. The primary natural object of our intellect is being as being, 
from which it follows that every being, every thing which is 
intelligible, falls within the scope of the intellect. 1 Scotus gives, 
among other proofs, one taken from Avicenna to the effect that 
if being were not the primary object of the intellect, being could 
be described or explained in terms of something more ultimate, 
which is impossible. But if being as being is the natural object of 
the intellect and if being is taken to include every intelligible 
object, does it not follow that infinite Being, God, is a natural 
object of the human intellect? In a sense the answer must be in 
the affirmative, since being includes infinite being and finite being, 
but it does not follow that man has an immediate natural know¬ 
ledge of God, since man’s intellect in its present state is directed 
immediately to sensible things. But, says Scotus, if we are speak¬ 
ing of the primary object of the intellect, it is only reasonable to 
assign as its primary object that which is the primary object of 
intellect as such, not that which is the primary object of the 
intellect in this or that particular case. We do not say, for 
example, that the primary object of vision is that which the eye 
can see in candlelight; but we assign as its primary object that 
which is its object simply as a power or faculty. 2 Therefore, even 
if man in his present state [homo viator) comes first of all to know 
creatures, this does not mean that the primary adequate object 
of his intellect is not being as being. It may be added that this 
doctrine does not mean that the human intellect has a natural 
power of knowing the divine essence in itself or the divine Persons 
in the Trinity, since the general (and univocal) concept of being 
does not include this particular essence as particular , while creatures 
are not such perfect imitations of God that they reveal the uvine 

1 Ox., Prol., q. i. 2 Ibid., I, 3, 3, no. 24. 
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essence as it is in itself. 1 The divine essence as such moves ( movet ) 
naturally, is the natural object of the divine intellect only; it can 
be known by the human intellect only through God's free choice 
and activity, not through the human intellect’s natural power. 

But if Scotus in assigning being as being as the primary adequate 
object of the human intellect certainly did not confuse super¬ 
natural and natural knowledge, he equally certainly meant to 
reject St. Thomas’s view, or what he regarded as such, of the 
primary object of the human mind. St. Thomas 2 maintained that 
the natural object of the human intellect is the essence of the 
material thing, which essence becomes intelligible to the intellect 
when it is abstracted from the individualising matter. It is 
natural to the angelic intellect to know natures which do not 
exist in matter; but the human intellect cannot do this in its 
present state, when united to the body. And to be united to the 
body is the natural state of the human intellect; to be separated 
from the body is praeter naturam. So St. Thomas argues that, 
inasmuch as the natural object of the human intellect is the form 
of the material thing and inasmuch as we know this kind of form 
by abstracting it from the 'phantasm', the human intellect neces¬ 
sarily depends on the 'phantasm', and so on sense-experience, for 
its knowledge. 3 Scotus 4 interprets St. Thomas as teaching that 
the quiddity or essence, known by way of abstraction from the 
phantasm, is the primary object of the human intellect considered 
not simply as being in a certain state, that is, in the present life, 
but in its nature as a power or faculty of a certain kind, and he 
replies that this opinion is untenable by a theologian, i.e. by a 
man who accepts the next life and the doctrine of eternal happi¬ 
ness. In heaven the soul knows immaterial things directly. Now, 
the intellect remains the same power in heaven as it was on earth. 
Therefore, if it can know immaterial things in heaven, we cannot 
say that its primary object is the essence of the material thing: its 
primary object, if we consider the intellect as a power, must 
embrace both immaterial and material things, even if in this life 
it cannot know immaterial things directly. Its restriction in this 
life to a certain type of object must be secondary, not primary. 
If it is answered that in heaven the intellect is elevated, so that it 
can know immaterial objects directly, Scotus replies that this 
knowledge either exceeds the power of the intellect or it does not. 

1 Ox., 3, 2, i6, of. Quodlibet 14: Utrum anima suae naiurali perfectioni relicta 
possit cognoscere Trinitatem personarum in Divints. 

* S.T., Ia # 12. 4. * Cf. ibid., Ia, 85, 1. 4 Ox., 1, 3, 3, nos. iff. 
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If the latter is the case, then the primary object of the intellect 
considered ex natura potential cannot be the quiddity of the 
material thing, whereas, if the former is the case, then the intellect 
in heaven becomes another power, which St. Thomas certainly 
does not intend to teach. 

Scotus also argues that if St. Thomas's view were correct, 
metaphysical science would be impossible for our intellects, since 
metaphysics are the science of being as being. If the primary 
object of the human intellect were the essence of the material 
thing, it could no more know being as being than the power of 
vision could extend further than its natural object, colour and 
light. 1 If the Thomist view were true, metaphysics would either 
be impossible, if understood in its proper sense, or it would not 
transcend physics. In fine, 'it does not seem fitting to confine the 
intellect, considered as a power, to the sensible thing, so that it 
transcends the senses only through its mode of cognition', that is, 
not through its object as well. 

Since Scotus also maintains 1 that there is in the human intellect 
a natural desire to know ‘the cause' distinctly and that a natural 
desire cannot be in vain, and since he concludes that the primary 
object of the intellect cannot, therefore, be material things, which 
are the effect of the immaterial cause, it might appear that he is 
contradicting his assertion that we cannot have a natural know¬ 
ledge of the divine essence; but it must be remembered that he 
does not deny that the human intellect in its present state is 
limited in range, though he insists that the object of a power in 
a certain condition must not be confused with the object of the 
power considered in itself. Moreover, he did not consider that an 
analysis of being as being can yield knowledge of the divine essence 
as it is in itself, for even if being is the primary and adequate 
object of the human intellect, it does not follow that we form our 
idea of being by any other way than abstraction. In general, we 
may say that Scotus accepted the Aristotelian account of abstrac¬ 
tion, though he considered that the active and passive intellects 
are not two distinct powers, but are two aspects or functions of 
one power, 3 

2. As to the reason why the human intellect in its present .state, 
in this life, depends on the phantasm, Scotus declares that it is 
due to the order established by divine wisdom, either as a penalty 
for original sin or with a view to the harmonious operation of our 

1 Ox., 1. 3, 3, nos. iff. * Ibid., 1, 3, 3. no. 3. * Dt Anima, 13, 
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various powers {propter naturalem concordiam potentiarum animae 
in operando), sense and imagination apprehending the individual 
thing, the intellect apprehending the universal essence of that 
thing, or else on account of our infirmity {ex infirmitate). The 
intellect in its present condition, he repeats, is moved immediately 
only by what is imaginable or sensible, and the reason for this 
may be punitive justice {forte propter peccatum, sicut videtur 
Augustinus dicere) or it may be a natural cause, inasmuch as the 
order or harmony of powers may require it so far as this present 
state is concerned. 'Nature' in this connection means, therefore, 
nature in a particular state or condition, not nature absolutely 
considered: on this point Scotus insists. 1 This is not a very satis¬ 
factory or a very clear or decided explanation; but what Scotus is 
quite clear about is that the intellect, absolutely considered, is the 
faculty of being as being, and he decisively rejects what he regards 
as the Thomist doctrine. Whether Scotus is fair in his interpreta¬ 
tion of St. Thomas is another matter. Sometimes St. Thomas states 
explicitly that the proper object of the intellect is being. 2 

However, it is true that St. Thomas insists on the natural 
character of the necessity of the conversio ad phantasma , 3 arguing 
that if this necessity were simply the result of union with a body 
and not natural to the soul itself, it would follow that the union 
of soul and body takes place for the good of the body, not of the 
soul, since the soul would be hampered in its natural operations 
through its union with the body. Emphasising this aspect of the 
Thomist doctrine, Scotus concluded that Thomism is unable, 
logically speaking, to justify the possibility of metaphysical 
science. 

3. Scotus's view on the primary object of the human intellect 
naturally had its effect on his treatment of the disputed question 
concerning the soul's knowledge of itself. According to St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the soul in its present state, which is its natural state, 
comes to know by means of ideas abstracted from sensible objects, 
and from this he concludes that the soul has no immediate know¬ 
ledge of its own essence, but that it comes to know itself only 
indirectly, by reflecting on the acts by which it abstracts ideas 
and knows objects in those ideas. 4 Scotus, however, maintained 
that though the soul actually lacks an immediate intuition of 
itself in this life, it is a natural object of intellection to itself and 

1 Cf. Ox., 1, 3, 3, no. 24; 2, 3, 8, no. 13. * As in S.T., la, 5, 2, for instance. 

» S.T., la, 89, 1. 4 Cf. ibid., la, 87, 1. 
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would actually intuit itself, 'were it not hindered'. 1 He then 
proceeds to suggest the causes of this hindrance which have 
already been mentioned. The difference between Scotus and St. 
Thomas concerns, then, the explanation of a fact rather than the 
fact itself. Both agree that the soul is actually without an imme¬ 
diate intuition of itself in this life; but, whereas St. Thomas 
explains this fact in terms of the nature of the human soul, 
attacking the Platonist view of the relation of soul to body, 
Scotus explains it, not in terms of the soul's nature, absolutely 
considered, but in terms of a hindrance, even suggesting that this 
hindrance may be due to sin and quoting St. Augustine in support 
of this suggestion. St. Thomas's attitude follows from his adoption 
of the Aristotelian psychology, whereas Scotus’s position can be 
associated with the Augustinian tradition. On this matter one 
should regard Scotus not as an innovator or revolutionary or a 
destructive critic of Thomism, but rather as an upholder of the 
Augustinian-Franciscan tradition. 

4. We have seen that Scotus considered his doctrine concerning 
the primary object of the intellect to be essential for the main¬ 
tenance and justification of metaphysics: he also considered his 
doctrine of the intellectual apprehension of the individual thing as 
essential to the maintenance of the objectivity of human know¬ 
ledge. According to St. Thomas 2 the intellect cannot know 
individual material things directly, since the intellect comes to 
know only by abstracting the universal from matter, the principle 
of individuation. He admits, however, that the mind has an 
indirect knowledge of individual things, since it canno f actually 
know the abstracted universal except through the 'conversion to 
the phantasm'. The imagination always plays its part, and the 
image is an image of the individual thing; but the primary and 
direct object of intellectual knowledge is the universal. 

Scotus refused to accept this Thomist doctrine. The vehement 
repudiation of the doctrine wherein it is declared false and eve * 
heretical (on the ground that the Apostles believed that a ceitain 
visible, palpable, individual human being was God) comes from 
an unauthentic work, the De rerum principio] but the authentic 
works of Scotus make the latter's position perfectly clear. He 
accepted in general the Aristotelian account of abstraction, bu; 
he insists that the intellect has a confused primary intuition of 
the singular thing. His principle is that the higher power know 

1 Ox., 2, 3, 8, no. 13. f S.T., la ?6, 1 
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what the lower power apprehends, though the higher power knows 
the object in a more perfect manner than the lower power does, 
so that the intellect, which co-operates in perception, knows 
intuitively the singular thing apprehended by the senses. The 
intellect knows true contingent propositions and reasons from 
them; and such propositions concern individual things known 
intuitively as existing. Therefore, although abstract and scientific 
knowledge concerns universals, as Aristotle rightly taught, we 
must also recognise an intellectual knowledge of the singular thing 
as existent. 1 As already mentioned, the very vehement repudia¬ 
tion of the Thomist position, which is ascribed to Scotus by Father 
Parthenius Minges, for example, 2 comes from the unauthentic De 
rerum principio , and certain remarks which are found in the 
authentic works might lead one to suppose that Scotus's position 
on the question of the intellectual knowledge of the singular thing 
is exactly parallel to his position in regard to the soul’s intuition 
of itself. He insists that the singular thing is intelligible in itself 
and that the human intellect has at least the remote capability 
of understanding it; but he seems to imply, or even to state 
explicitly, that in its present condition it is unable to do so. The 
singular thing is intelligible in itself, as far as the thing itself is 
concerned; but if it is not intelligible to some intellect, to ours, 
for example, this is not due to unintelligibility on the part of the 
singular thing itself/ 3 Again, 'it is not an imperfection to know 
the singular thing’, but 'if you say that our intellect does not 
understand the singular thing, I reply that this is an imperfection 
(which obtains) in its present state'. 4 However, Scotus seems to 
mean that while we have no clear knowledge of the singular thing 
as singular, a deficiency which is due, not to the singular thing’s 
lack of intelligibility, but to the imperfection of our intellectual 
operations in this life, we none the less have a primary, though 
confused, intellectual intuition of the singular thing as existent. 
This seems to be the view expressed in the Quodlibet 6 where 
Scotus argues that if it is said that we have an intellectual know¬ 
ledge of the universal and sense-experience of the singular, this is 
not to be understood in the sense that the two powers are equal 
and disparate, so that the intellect would not know the singular 
at all, but in the sense that the lower power is subordinate to the 
higher and that though the higher power can operate in a way that 

1 Ox., 4, 45, 3, no. 17. 
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the lower cannot, the opposite cannot be assumed as true. From 
the fact that sense cannot know the universal it does not follow 
that the intellect cannot know the singular. The intellect can 
have an intuitive knowledge of the singular as existent, even if its 
knowledge of the essence is knowledge of the universal. 

If we are willing to accept the De Anima as authentic, Scotus's 
opinion is placed beyond doubt. In that work 1 Scotus rejects the 
Thomist doctrine on our knowledge of the singular, and also the 
Thomist doctrine of the principle of individuation, on which the 
first doctrine rests, and argues that the singular thing is (i) intelli¬ 
gible in itself; (ii) intelligible by us even in our present state; 
(iii) not intelligible by us in our present state so far as clear 
knowledge is concerned. The singular thing is intelligible in itself, 
since what is not intelligible in itself could not be known by any 
intellect, whereas the singular thing is certainly known by the 
divine and angelic intellects. It is intelligible by us even in our 
present state, as is shown by the process of induction and by the 
fact that we can love the individual thing, love presupposing 
knowledge. It is not, however, intelligible by us in our present 
state in a complete and clear manner (sub propria ratione). If two 
material things were deprived of all difference of accidents (of 
place, colour, shape, etc.), neither sense nor intellect could distin¬ 
guish them from one another, even though their ‘singularities’ 
(Scotus’s haecceitas) remained, and this shows that we have, in 
our present state, no clear and complete knowledge of the singu¬ 
larity of a thing. We can say, therefore, that the object of sense 
is the individual thing and the object of intellect the universal, if 
we mean that the intellect is not moved by singularity as such 
and does not know it clearly and completely in its present state; 
but we are not entitled to say that the intellect has no intuition 
of the individual thing as existent. If we say this, we destroy the 
objectivity of knowledge. ‘It is impossible to abstract universals 
from the singular without previous knowledge of the singular; for 
in this case the intellect would abstract without knowing from 
what it was abstracting.’ 1 It is clear that Scotus rejected the 
Thomist doctrine not merely because he rejected the Thomist 
idea of individuation, nor even merely because a process like 
induction seemed to him to prove the Thomist doctrine false; but 
also because he was convinced that the Thomist doctrine en¬ 
dangered the objectivity of that scientific and universal knowledge 
1 22. * De Anima, 22, 3. 
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on which the Thomists laid such stress. Scotus did not mean to 
reject (he makes this quite clear) the Aristotelian doctrine that 
human science is of the universal; but he considered it essential 
to supplement that doctrine by accepting our intellectual intuition 
of the singular thing as existent, and he considered that this 
supplementation was necessitated by the facts. Concern for the 
safeguarding of the objectivity of human knowledge shows itself 
also in Scotus's handling of the problem of universals; but con¬ 
sideration of this problem is best left for the chapter on meta¬ 
physics, where it can be treated in connection with the problem 
of individuation. 

5. From one point of view it would not be unreasonable to 
maintain, as has been maintained, that Scotus's ideal of science 
was mathematical science. If science is understood in the sense 
in which Aristotle uses the word in the first book of the Posterior 
Analytics, that is, as involving necessity of the object, as well as 
evidence and certainty, we cannot say that theology, as concerned 
with the Incarnation and with God's relations with man in general, 
is a science, since the Incarnation is not a necessary or a deducible 
event. 1 On the other hand, if we consider theology as concerned 
with its primary object, with God as He is in Himself, it treats of 
necessary truths like the Trinity of Persons, and is a science; but 
we must add that it is a science in itself and not for us, since the 
truths in question, though certain, are not self-evident to us. If 
someone were unable to understand the arguments of the geome¬ 
ters, but accepted their conclusions on their word, geometry would 
be for him an object of belief, not a science, even though it would 
still be a science in itself. 2 Theology considered as concerned with 
God in Himself, is thus a science in itself, though not for us, since, 
in spite of the necessity of the object, the data are accepted on 
faith. Theology as concerned with God's external operations, 
however, treats of ‘contingent 1 , that is, non-necessary events, and 
so is not a science in that sense. Scotus is clearly taking geometrical 
science as the model of science in the strict sense. 

It should be added, however, that when Scotus denies that 
theology is a science in the senses above indicated, he does not 
intend to disparage theology or to cast doubts upon its certainty. 
He expressly says that if one understands ‘science 1 , not in the 
strictest sense, but as understood by Aristotle in the sixth book 
of the Ethics , namely as contrasted with opinion and conjecture, 

1 Ox., Prol., 3. no. 28. * Ibid., Prol., 2 lat., no. 4. 
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it is a science, since it is certain and true, though it is more 
properly to be termed ‘wisdom*. 1 Moreover, theology is not 
subordinate to metaphysics, since, although its object is in some 
degree comprised in the object of metaphysics, for God as know- 
able by the natural light of reason is comprised in the object of 
metaphysics, it does not receive its principles from metaphysics, 
nor are the truths of dogmatic theology demonstrable by means 
of the principles of being as such. The principles of dogmatic 
theology are accepted on faith, on authority; they are not demon¬ 
strated by natural reason nor are they demonstrable by the 
metaphysician. On the other hand, metaphysics are not, in the 
strict sense, a subordinate science to theology, since the meta¬ 
physician does not borrow his principles from the theologian. 8 

Theology, according to Scotus, is a practical science; but he 
explains very carefully and at length what he means by this. 3 
‘Even necessary theology', that is, theological knowledge of 
necessary truths concerning God in Himself, is logically prior to 
the elicited act of will by which we choose God, and the first 
principles of salutary conduct are taken from it. Scotus discusses 
the views of Henry of Ghent and others, rejecting them in favour 
of his own view. He thus parts company with St, Thomas, who 
says 4 that theology is a speculative science, just as he parts 
company with St. Thomas when the latter declares that theology 
is a science. 6 Scotus, as one would expect in view of his doctrine 
of the priority of will over intellect, emphasises the aspect of 
theology under which it is a norm of salutary conduct for man. 

The foregoing considerations may seem to be irrelevant, refer¬ 
ring, as they do, to dogmatic theology; but if one understands 
Scotus's position in regard to dogmatic theology, one can see how 
unjust and false are some of the accusations which have been 
brought against him. If one said simply that whereas St. Thomas 
considered theology to be a science, a speculative science, Scotus 
declared that theology is not a science and that, in so far as it can 
be called a science, it is a practical science, one might conclude 
that theological doctrines were, for Scotus, postulates having only 
practical or pragmatic value; and in point of fact, Scotus has 
actually been compared with Kant. But if one considers Scotus's 
meaning, such an interpretation is obviously unjust and false. 
For example, Scotus does not deny that theology is a science as 

1 Ox., Prol., 3, no. 28. 1 Ibid., Prol., 3, no. 29. 1 Ibid., Prol. 4. 
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far as certainty is concerned; he simply says that if you define 
science in the sense in which geometry is a science, then theology 
cannot be called a science. With this position St. Thomas would 
agree. Theology, he says, is a science, because its principles are 
derived from those of a higher science, proper to God and the 
blessed, so that they are absolutely certain; it is not a science in 
the same sense in which geometry and arithmetic are sciences, since 
its principles are not self-evident to the natural light of reason. 1 
Again, Scotus says that theology is for us a practical science, 
mainly because revelation is given as a norm for salutary conduct, 
that we may attain our last end, whereas for St. Thomas 2 theology 
is primarily a speculative science, though not exclusively, because 
it deals more with divine things than with human acts. In other 
words, the main difference between them on this matter is one of 
emphasis: it is a difference which one would expect in view of 
St. Thomas's general emphasis on intellect and theoretic contem¬ 
plation and Scotus’s general emphasis on will and love, and it has 
to be seen in the light of the Aristotelian and Franciscan traditions 
rather than in the light of Kantianism and Pragmatism. If anyone 
wishes to make out that Scotus was a Kantian before Kant, he 
will find no solid reasons to support his contention in Scotus’s 
doctrine concerning dogmatic theology. 

6 . Although Scotus insists, as we have seen, that the primary 
object of the intellect is being in general and not simply material 
essences, his Aristotelianism leads him also to emphasise the fact 
that our actual knowledge originates with sensation. There are 
no innate ideas, therefore. In the Quaestiones subtilissimae super 
libros Metaphysicorum 3 he affirms that the intellect does not, in 
virtue of its own constitution, possess any natural knowledge, 
either in simple or in complex notions, ‘because all our knowledge 
arises from sensation’. This applies even to the knowledge of the 
first principles. ‘For first the sense is moved by some simple, and 
not complex object, and through the movement of the sense the 
intellect is moved and apprehends simple objects: this is the 
intellect’s first act. Secondly, after the apprehension of simple 
objects there follows another act, that of bringing together simple 
objects, and after this composition the intellect is able to assent 
to the truth of the complex, if it is a first principle.’ Natural 
knowledge of the first principles means no more than that when 
the simple terms have been understood and combined, the intellect 
1 S.T., la, i, 2. 1 Ibid., Ia, i, 4. 1 2, x, no, 2. 
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immediately assents, in virtue of its own natural light, to the truth 
of the principle; 'but the knowledge of the terms is acquired from 
sensible objects’. What Scotus means is this. We obtain the 
notions of ‘whole’ and ‘part’, for example, through sense-experi¬ 
ence; but when the intellect brings together the terms, it sees 
immediately the truth of the proposition that the whole is greater 
than the part. The knowledge of what a whole is and what a part 
is comes from sense-experience; but the natural light of the intellect 
enables it to see immediately the truth of the complex object, the 
first principle. In answer to Averroes’s objection that in this case 
all men would assent to the first principles, whereas in point of 
fact the Christians do not assent to the principle that ‘out of 
nothing nothing is made', Scotus replies that he is speaking of 
first principles in the strict sense, such as the principle of contra¬ 
diction and the principle that the whole is greater than its part, 
not of principles which some people think to be or which may be 
conclusions from the first principles. In the Paris Commentary, 
however, 1 he insists that the intellect cannot err in regard to those 
principles and conclusions which it sees to follow clearly from the 
first principles. In the same place he speaks of the intellect as a 
tabula nuda, which has no innate principles or ideas. 

Scotus also rejects the doctrine that a special illumination of 
the intellect is necessary in order that it should apprehend certain 
truth. Thus he gives the arguments of Henry of Ghent on behalf 
of the illumination theory 2 and proceeds to criticise them, objecting 
that Henry’s arguments seem to result in the conclusion that all 
certain and natural knowledge is impossible. 8 For example, if it 
were true that no certainty can be obtained concerning a con¬ 
tinually changing object (and sensible objects are constantly 
changing, according to Henry), illumination would not help in any 
way, for we do not attain certainty when we know an object 
otherwise than it actually is. In any case, Scotus adds, the doctrine 
that sensible objects are continually changing is the doctrine of 
Heraclitus and is false. Similarly, if the changing character of the 
soul and its ideas are an obstacle to certainty, illumination will not 
remedy the defect. In fine, Henry’s opinion would lead to 
scepticism. 

Scotus thus defends the activity and natural power of the human 
intellect, and a similar preoccupation shows itself in his rejection 
of St. Thomas’s doctrine that the soul, when separated from the 

1 2, 23, no, 3. 1 Ox., 1, 3, 4, nos. 2-4. * Ibid., I, 3, 4, no. 5. 
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body, cannot acquire new ideas from things themselves. 1 He gives 
the opinion of St. Thomas in more or less the same words that the 
latter uses in his Commentary on the Sentences 2 and argues that it 
belongs to the nature of the soul to know, to abstract, to will, so 
that, since the soul is also of such a nature that it can exist in 
separation from the body, we may legitimately conclude that it 
can acquire fresh knowledge by natural means in this state of 
separation. The opinion of St. Thomas, Scotus says, degrades the 
human soul. Scotus’s own opinion is, of course, connected with 
his view that the soul's dependence on the senses in this life is 
pro statu isto, forte ex peccato . It is also connected with his rejection 
of the doctrine that the soul is purely passive and that the 
phantasm causes the idea. The soul in the state of separation 
from the body is, therefore, not cut off from the acquisition of 
new knowledge, nor is it even confined to intuition: it can exercise 
the power of abstraction too. 

7. Scotus distinguishes intuitive and abstractive knowledge. 
Intuitive knowledge is knowledge of an object as present in its 
actual existence and it is against the nature of intuitive knowledge 
that it should be knowledge of an object which is not actually 
existent and present. 3 However, Scotus makes a distinction 
between perfect intuitive knowledge, which is immediate know¬ 
ledge of an object as present, and imperfect intuitive knowledge, 
which is knowledge of an existent object as existing in the future, 
as anticipated, or as existing in the past, as remembered. 4 Abstrac¬ 
tive knowledge on the other hand is knowledge of the essence of 
an object considered in abstraction from its existence or non¬ 
existence. 6 The difference between intuitive and abstractive 
knowledge is not, then, that the former is knowledge of an existent 
object, the latter of a non-existent object, but rather that the 
former is knowledge of an object as existent and actually present, 
that is, in intuition properly speaking, whereas the latter is 
knowledge of the essence of an object considered in abstraction 
from existence, whether the object actually exists or not. There 
can be abstractive knowledge of a non-existent object as well as 
of an existent object, but there can be intuitive knowledge only 
of an existent object as existent/ 6 We should have to add the 
words 'and present', for 'it is against the nature of intuitive 
knowledge that it should be of something which is not actually 

1 Ox., 4, 45, 2. 1 4. 50. j, 1; and cf. S.T., la, 89, 1-4. 
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existent and present*. 1 Accordingly Scotus says that though the 
blessed could see him in God, that is, in the beatific vision, as 
existing and writing, this knowledge would not be intuitive know¬ 
ledge, since 'I am not actually present in God, whom the blessed 
behold in heaven'. 2 Scotus's doctrine of abstractive knowledge, 
the knowledge of essences in abstraction from existence and 
non-existence, has led to the comparison of this aspect of his 
thought with the method of the modem Phenomenological School. 

8. Scotus was sufficiently permeated by the spirit of the Aris¬ 
totelian logic to lay stress on deduction and to have a rigorous 
idea of demonstrative proof; but he made some interesting remarks 
on induction. We cannot have experience of all instances of a 
particular type of natural event; but experience of a number of 
instances may be sufficient to show the scientist that the event in 
question proceeds from a natural cause and will always follow 
that cause. ‘Whatever happens in most cases (that is, in the cases 
we have been able to observe) does not proceed from a free cause, 
but is the natural effect of the cause/ This proposition is recog¬ 
nised as true by the intellect, which sees that a free cause will not 
produce the same effect: if the cause could produce another effect, 
we should observe it doing so. If an effect is frequently produced 
by the same cause (Scotus means if the same effect is produced by 
the same cause, so far as our experience goes), the cause cannot 
be a free cause in that respect, nor can it be a 'casual' cause, but 
it must be the natural cause of that effect. Sometimes we have 
experience of the effect and are able to reduce the effect to a 
self-evident causal relation, in which case we can proceed to deduce 
the effect and so obtain a still more certain knowledge than we 
had through experience, while on other occasions we may have 
experience of the cause in such a way that we cannot demonstrate 
the necessary connection between cause and effect, but only that 
the effect proceeds from the cause as a natural cause. 3 


1 Ox., 2, 9, 2, no. 29. 
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CHAPTER XLVII 

SCOTUS—III: METAPHYSICS 

Being and its transcendental attributes—The univocal concept of 
being—The formal objective distinction—Essence and existence 
— Universal—Hylomorphism —Rationes seminales rejected , 
plurality of forms retained — Individuation. 

i. Metaphysics is the science of being as being. The concept 
of being is the simplest of all concepts, and it is irreducible to 
other more ultimate concepts: being, therefore, cannot be defined. 1 
We can conceive being distinctly by itself, for in its widest signifi¬ 
cation it simply means that which includes no contradiction, that 
which is not intrinsically impossible; but every other concept, 
every concept of a distinct kind of being, includes the concept of 
being. 2 Being in its widest sense thus includes that which has 
extramental being and that which has intramental being, 3 and it 
transcends all genera. 4 

There are various passiones entis (categories of being one might 
call them, provided that the word 'category 1 is not understood in 
the Aristotelian sense), the passiones convertibles and the passiones 
disiunctae. The former are those categories of being which are 
designated by one name, which do not go in distinct pairs, and 
are convertible with being. For example, one , true , good , are 
passiones convertibles. Every being is one, true, and good by the 
very fact that it is being, and there is no real distinction between 
these passiones convertibles or between them and being, but there 
is a formal distinction, since they denote different aspects of 
being. 6 The passiones disiunctae , on the other hand, are not simply 
convertible with being if one takes them singly, though they are 
convertible if one takes them in pairs. For example, not every 
being is necessary and not every being is contingent; but every 
being is either necessary or contingent. Similarly, not every being 
is simply act and not every being is potency; but every being must 
be either act or potency or act in one respect and potency in 
another. Scotus speaks of the passiones disiunctae as transcendent, 6 
since although no passio disiuncta comprises all being or is simply 

1 Quodlibet, 7, no, 14; i, 39, no. 13. 1 Ox., 1, 3, 2, no. 24. 
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convertible with the notion of being, it does not place an object 
in any definite genus or category, in the Aristotelian sense. The 
fact that a being is contingent, for example, does not tell one 
whether it is substance or accident. 

As Scotus held that the concept of being is univocal, in the sense 
shortly to be discussed, it might appear that he tried to deduce 
the actuality of the passiones disiunctae ; but this was not his 
intention. We can never deduce from the notion of being that 
contingent being exists, nor can we show that contingent being 
exists if necessary being exists, though we can show that if 
contingent being exists, necessary being exists and that if finite 
being exists, infinite being exists. In other words, we cannot 
deduce the existence of the less perfect passio disiuncta from the 
more perfect, though we can proceed the other way round. That 
contingent being actually exists is known only by experience. 1 

2. We have seen that in Scotus’s opinion it is necessary to 
maintain that the primary object of the intellect is being in general, 
if one wishes to safeguard the possibility of metaphysics. By say¬ 
ing this I do not mean to suggest that Scotus's doctrine of the 
primary object of the intellect was motivated simply by pragmatic 
considerations. Rather did he hold that the intellect as such is the 
faculty of apprehending being in general, and, holding this, he 
then pointed out what appeared to him to be the unfortunate 
conclusion which followed from the Thomist position. Similarly, 
Scotus maintained that unless there is a concept of being which is 
univocal in respect of God and creatures, no metaphysical know¬ 
ledge of God is possible; but he did not assert this doctrine of the 
univocal character of the concept of being for a purely utilitarian 
reason; he was convinced that there is actually a univocal concept 
of this kind, and then pointed out that unless its existence is 
admitted, one cannot safeguard the possibility of any metaphysical 
knowledge of God. Our concepts are formed in dependence on 
sense-perception and represent immediately material quiddities or 
essences. But no concept of a material quiddity as such is appli¬ 
cable to God, for God is not included among material things. 
Therefore, unless we can form a concept which is not restricted to 
the material quiddity as such, but is common to infinite being 
and to finite being, to immaterial and to material being, we can 
never attain a true knowledge of God by means of concepts which 
are proper to Him. If Henry of Ghent's doctrine of the equivocal 

1 Ox., 1, 39, no. 13. 
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character of the concept of being as applied to God and to creatures 
were true, it would follow that the human mind was restricted (in 
this life at least) to the knowledge of creatures alone; agnosticism 
would thus be the consequence of Henry’s theory. 1 If I have 
mentioned this aspect of the question first, I have done so not in 
order to imply that Scotus was motivated simply by utilitarian or 
pragmatic considerations, but rather in order to show that the 
question was not a purely academic one in Scotus’s eyes. 

What did Scotus mean by the univocal concept of being? In the 
Oxford Commentary 2 he says: et ne fiat contentio de nomine univo- 
cationis, conceptum univocum dico, qui ita est unus, quod ejus unitas 
sufiicit ad contradictionem, affirmando et negando ipsum de eodem. 
Sujficit etiam pro medio syllogistico, ut extrema unita in medio sic 
uno, sine fallacia aequivocationis, concludantur inter se unum. 
Scotus’s first point is, therefore, that a univocal concept means 
for him a concept the unity of which is sufficient to involve a 
contradiction if one affirms and denies the idea of the same subject 
at the same time. If one were to say ‘the dog (i.e. the animal) is 
running’ and at the same time 'the dog (meaning the star or the 
dog-fish) is not running’, there would be no real contradiction, 
since ‘running’ and 'not running’ are not affirmed of the same 
subject: the contradiction is purely verbal. Similarly, if one were 
to say ‘the unicorn is’ (meaning that the unicorn has an intra¬ 
mental existence) and 'the unicorn is not’ (meaning that the 
unicorn has no extramental existence in nature), there would be 
no real contradiction. Scotus, however, is referring to a word the 
meaning of which is sufficiently the same to bring about a real 
contradiction if one were to affirm and deny it of the same subject 
at the same time. For instance, if one said that the unicorn is and 
that the unicorn is not, understanding ‘is’ in both judgements as 
referring to extramental existence, there would be a real contra¬ 
diction. Similarly, if one said that God is and that God is not, 
referring in both cases to real existence, there would be a contra¬ 
diction. What does Scotus mean by sufficitl In the judgements 
'God is' and ‘God is not' it is sufficient for the production of a 
contradiction that ‘is’ should mean opposed to nothingness or 
not-being. A contradiction is involved in saying both that God 
is opposed to nothingness and that God is not opposed to nothing¬ 
ness. It must be remembered that Scotus is maintaining the 

1 Ox., i, 8, 3, nos. 4 ff. This represents Scotus* interpretation ol Henry's doctrine. 
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existence of a univocal concept of being which is applicable to 
God and creatures, so that one can say that God is and the 
creature is, using the word 'is' in the same sense. He is perfectly 
well aware, of course, that God and the creature are actually 
opposed to nothingness in different ways, and he does not mean 
to deny this; but his point is that if you mean by 'is' simply the 
opposite of nothingness or not-being, then you can use the word 
'being' of God and creatures in the same sense, prescinding from 
the concrete ways in which they are opposed to nothingness. 
Accordingly he says sufficit ad contradictionem so as not to imply 
that God and the creatures are opposed to nothingness in the 
same way. But though they are opposed to nothingness in dif¬ 
ferent ways, they are none the less both opposed to nothingness, 
and if one forms a concept of being denoting sheer opposition to 
nothingness, a concept which involves contradiction if affirmed 
and denied of the same subject at the same time, this concept can 
be predicated univocally of God and creatures. 

As to the remark about the syllogism, Scotus says that a 
univocal concept, as he understands it, is a concept which, when 
employed as middle term in a syllogism, has a meaning 'suffi¬ 
ciently' the same in both premisses to prevent the fallacy of 
equivocation being committed. To take a crude example, if one 
argued 'every ram is an animal, this object (meaning an instru¬ 
ment for pumping water) is a ram, therefore this object is an 
animal', the syllogism would involve the fallacy of equivocation 
and would not be valid. Now take the following argument. If 
there is wisdom in some creatures, there must be wisdom in God; 
but there is wisdom in some creatures; therefore there is wisdom 
in God. If the term 'wisdom' is used equivocally, in completely 
different senses, in regard to God and in regard to creatures, the 
argument would be fallacious: if the argument is to be valid, the 
idea of wisdom as applied to God and to creatures must be 
sufficiently the same for equivocation to be avoided. Scotus is 
attacking Henry of Ghent, according to whose opinion the predi¬ 
cates we apply to God and creatures are equivocal, though the 
two meanings so resemble one another that one word can be used 
for both. Scotus objects that to admit the truth of Henry's 
opinion would be to admit that every argument from creatures to 
God employs the fallacy of equivocation and is fallacious. The 
univocity which Scotus asserts is not restricted, then, to the 
concept of being. 'Whatsoever things are common to God and 
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the creature are such as belong to being as indifferent to finite 
and finite/ 1 If one considers being in abstraction from the distinc¬ 
tion between infinite and finite being, that is, as signifying mere 
opposition to nothing, one has a univocal concept of being, and 
the transcendental attributes of being, the passiones convertibiles, 
can also give rise to univocal concepts. If one can form a univocal 
concept of being, one can also form univocal concepts of one, true , 
good . 2 What, then, of wisdom? Goodness is a passio convertibilis, 
inasmuch as every being is good by the mere fact that it is a 
being; but not every being is wise. Scotus answers 3 that the 
passiones disiunctae, such as necessary or possible, act or potency, 
are transcendent in the sense that neither member determines its 
subject as belonging to any special genus, and that wisdom and 
suchlike attributes can also be called transcendent, that is, as 
transcending the division of being into genera. 

Scotus lays a strong emphasis on this doctrine of univocity. 
Every metaphysical investigation concerning God involves the 
consideration of some attribute and the removal from our idea of 
it of the imperfection which attaches to that attribute as found 
in creatures. In this way we attain an idea of the essence of ratio 
formalis of the attribute, and then we can predicate it of God in 
a supremely perfect sense. Scotus takes the example of wisdom, 
intellect and will. 4 First we remove from the idea of wisdom, for 
example, the imperfections of finite wisdom and attain to a 
concept of the ratio formalis of wisdom, what wisdom is in itself. 
Then we attribute wisdom to God in the most perfect manner 
( ; perfectissime ). Therefore every investigation concerning God 
supposes that the intellect has the same univocal concept, which 
it receives from creatures.' 5 If it is denied that we can thus form 
an idea of the ratio formalis of wisdom, and so on, the conclusion 
would follow that we could arrive at no knowledge of God. On 
the one hand our knowledge is founded on our experience of 
creatures, while on the other hand we cannot predicate of God 
any attribute precisely as it is found in creatures. Therefore, 
unless we can attain a common middle term with a univocal 
meaning, no argument from creatures to God is possible or valid. 
That we can form a univocal concept of being, without reference 
to infinite or finite, uncreated or created, Scotus regarded as a fact 
of experience. 6 

1 Ox., 1, 8, 3, no. 18, 1 Ibid., 1, 8, 3, no. 19. * Ibid. 

4 Ibid., 1, 3, 2, no. 10. 6 Ibid . • Cf. ibid., 1, 3, 2, no. 6. 


Scotus agrees with Henry of Ghent that God is not in a genus, 
but he will not agree with his denial of the univocal character of 
the concept of being. T hold my middle opinion, that it is compa¬ 
tible with the simplicity of God that there should be some concept 
common to Him and to the creature, but this common concept is 
not a generically common concept.' 1 Now, Henry of Ghent, in 
Scotus's view, maintained that the concept of being as applied to 
God and to creatures is equivocal, and it is easily understandable 
that Scotus rejects this opinion. But what was his attitude towards 
St. Thomas's doctrine of analogy? In the first place Scotus asserts 
firmly that God and the creature are completely different in the 
real order, sunt primo diversa in realitate , quia in nulla realitate 
conveniunt 2 Hence to accuse Scotus of Spinozism is clearly 
absurd. In the second place Scotus does not reject the analogy of 
attribution, since he admits that being belongs primarily and 
principally to God and teaches that creatures are to God as 
mensurata ad mensuram, vel excessa ad excedens , 3 while in the De 
Anima 4 he says that omnia entia habent attributionem ad ens 
primum , quod est Deus. In the third place, however, he insists 
that analogy itself presupposes a univocal concept, since we could 
not compare creatures with God as mensurata ad mensuram, vel 
excessa ad excedens, unless there was a concept common to both. 5 
God is knowable by man in this life only by means of concepts 
drawn from creatures, and unless these concepts were common to 
God and creatures, we should never be able to compare creatures 
with God as the imperfect with the perfect: there would be no 
bridge between creatures and God. Even those masters who deny 
univocity with their lips, really presuppose it. 6 If there were no 
univocal concepts, we should have only a negative knowledge of 
God, which is not the case. We may say that God is not a stone, 
but we can also say that a chimaera is not a stone, so that in 
saying that God is not a stone we know no more of God than we 
do of a chimaera. 7 Further, knowledge that something is an effect 
of God is not sufficient by itself to give us our knowledge of God. 
A stone is an effect of God; but we do not say that God is a stone, 
because He is the cause of the stone, whereas we do say that He 
is wise, and this presupposes a uni vocal concept of wisdom which 
is transcendent (in Scotus's sense). In fine, Scotus's teaching is 
that although all creatures have an essential relation of dependence 

1 Ox., i, 8, 3, no. 16, 1 Ibid., i, 8, 3, no. 11. * Ibid., 1, 8, 3, no. 12. 

4 21, no. 14. 4 Ox., 1, 8, 3, no. 12. i Hep., 1, 3, 1, no. 7. 

7 Ox., 1, 3, 2; 1, 8, 3, no. 9. 
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to God, this fact would not be sufficient to afford us any positive 
knowledge of God, since we possess no natural intuition of God, 
unless we could form univocal concepts common to God and 
creatures. Therefore he says that 'all beings have an attribution 
to the first being, which is God . . yet in spite of this fact there 
can be abstracted from all of them one common concept which is 
expressed by this word being, and is one logically speaking, 
although it is not (one) naturally and metaphysically speaking', 
that is, speaking either as a natural philosopher or as a meta¬ 
physician. 1 

This last remark gives rise to the question whether or not Scotus 
considered the univocity of the concepts of being to be really 
restricted to the logical order. Some writers affirm that he did. 
The passage from the De AnirUa which has just been quoted seems 
to state it positively, and Scotus's observation, quoted above, that 
God and creatures sunt primo diversa in realitate, quia in nulla 
realitate conveniunt , would seem to teach the same. But if the 
univocal concept of being were restricted to the logical order in 
such a way that it was an ens rationis , how would it help to ensure 
objective knowledge of God? Moreover, in the Oxford Commen¬ 
tary 2 Scotus considers the objection to his theory that matter has 
an esse of its own. The objection is that in the case of analogues 
a thing or attribute is present really only in the primary analogue: 
in the other it is not present really, except by way of a relation 
to the primary analogue. Health is present really in the animal, 
whereas it is present in urine only per attributionem ad Mud. Esse 
comes from the form: therefore it is not present really in matter, 
but only through its relation to the form. In answer to this 
objection Scotus says that the example given is valueless, since 
there are a hundred examples to the contrary, and then remarks, 
‘for there is no greater analogy than that of the creature to God 
in ratione essendi , and yet esse, existence, belongs primarily and 
principally to God in such a way that it yet belongs really and 
univocally to the creature; and similarly with goodness and 
wisdom and the like'. 3 Here he uses the words ‘really and univo- 
cally' (realiter et univoce) together. If the doctrine of univocity is 
meant to ensure an objective knowledge of God from creatures, 
it would seem to be essential to that doctrine that the univocal 
concept should not be an ens rationis merely, but that it should 
have a real foundation or counterpart in extramental reality. On 

1 De Anima, 21, no. 14. * 2, 12, 2, no. 2. 3 Ox., 2, 12, 2, no. 8. 
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the other hand, Scotus is insistent that God is not in a genus and 
that God and creatures are in the real order primo diversa. How 
can the two sets of statements be reconciled? 

The concept of being is abstracted from creatures, and it is the 
concept of being without any determination; it is logically prior 
to the division of being into infinite and finite being. But in actual 
fact every being must be either infinite or finite: it must be opposed 
to nothingness either as infinite being or as finite being: there is 
no actually existent being which is neither infinite nor finite. In 
this sense the univocal concept of being, as logically prior to the 
division of being into infinite and finite, possesses a unity which 
belongs to the logical order. The natural philosopher obviously 
does not consider being in this sense, nor does the metaphysician 
in so far as he is concerned with actually existent being and with 
possible being, since the concept of a being which would be neither 
infinite nor finite would not be the concept of a possible being. 
On the other hand, even though every actual being is either finite 
or infinite, every being is really opposed to nothingness, though in 
different ways, so that there is a real foundation for the univocal 
concept of being. As intentio prima the concept of being is founded 
on reality, for otherwise it could not be abstracted, and has 
objective reference, while as intentio secunda it is an ens rationis ; 
but the concept of being as such, whether considered as intentio 
prima or intentio secunda, does not express something which has a 
formal existence outside the mind. It is, therefore, a logical 
concept. The logician 'considers second intentions as applied to 
first intentions’, says Scotus when speaking of universal, 1 and 
what is uni vocal for the logician is equivocal 2 for the philosopher 
who is studying real things. One can say, then, that the univocal 
concept of being is an ens rationis. On the other hand, the univocal 
concept of being has a real foundation in actuality. The case is 
not without parallel to that of the universal. No doubt, Scotus 
did not consider adequately all the possible objections against his 
theory; but the truth of the matter seems to be that he was so 
intent on refuting the doctrine of Henry of Ghent, which he 
considered to endanger or render impossible any objective know¬ 
ledge of God in this life, that he did not give his full attention to 
all the complexities of the problem and to the difficulties which 

1 Ox., 2, 3, 1, no. 7. 

1 For Scotus ‘equivocal' means, of distinct or different meanings. The scientist, 
for instance, considers actual bodies, which differ, but one can form a common 
concept of body in general. 
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might be raised against his own theory. It must be remembered, 
however, that Scotus postulated a formal distinction between the 
attributes of being and between the attributes and being. ‘Being 
contains many attributes which are not different things from being 
itself, as Aristotle proves in the beginning of the fourth book of 
the Metaphysics , but which are distinguished formally and quiddi- 
tatively, that is, by a formal, objectively grounded distinction, 
from one another, and also from being, by a real and quidditative 
formality, I say/ 1 In this case the univocal concept of being 
cannot be a mere ens rationis, in the sense of a purely subjective 
construction. There is no separate or separable thing, existing 
extramentally, which corresponds to the univocal concept of being; 
but there is an objective foundation for the concept none the less. 
One can say, then, that the univocal concept of being is not purely 
logical, provided that one does not mean to imply that there is 
any thing in extramental reality which corresponds to the concept. 

3. I have treated the doctrine of univocity at some length, not 
only because the doctrine is one of the characteristics of Scotism, 
but also because Scotus attached very considerable importance to 
the doctrine, as a safeguard of natural theology. I turn now to a 
brief consideration of another characteristic doctrine of Scotus, 
that of the distinctio formalis a parte rei t the objective formal 
distinction, which plays an important role in the Scotist system 
and one use of which has just been mentioned. 

The doctrine of the formal distinction was not an invention of 
Scotus: one finds it in the philosophy of Olivi, for example, and it 
has been ascribed to St. Bonaventure himself. In any case it 
became a common doctrine among the Franciscan thinkers, and 
what Scotus did was to take over the doctrine from his predeces¬ 
sors and make extensive use of it. In brief, the doctrine is that 
there is a distinction which is less than the real distinction and 
more objective than a virtual distinction. A real distinction 
obtains between two things which are physically separable, at 
least by divine power. It is obvious enough that there is a real 
distinction between a man's two hands, since these are distinct 
things; but there is also a real distinction between the form and 
matter of any material object. A purely mental distinction 
signifies a distinction made by the mind when there is no corre¬ 
sponding objective distinction in the thing itself. The distinction 
between a thing and its definition, for example, between ‘man' 

1 Ox.. 1, 16, quaestio unica, no. 17. 
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and ‘rational animal’, is purely mental. A formal distinction 
obtains when the mind distinguishes in an object two or more 
formalitates which are objectively distinct, but which are insepar¬ 
able from one another, even by divine power. For instance, Scotus 
asserted a formal distinction between the divine attributes. Mercy 
and justice are formally distinct, though the divine justice and the 
divine mercy are inseparable, since, in spite of the formal distinc¬ 
tion between them, each is really identical with the divine essence. 

An example from psychology may make Scotus’s meaning 
clearer. There is only one soul in man, and there cannot be a real 
distinction between the sensitive soul and the intellectual or 
rational soul in man: it is in virtue of the one vital principle that 
a man thinks and exercises sensation. Not even God can separate 
a man’s rational soul from his sensitive soul, for it would no longer 
be a human soul. On the other hand, sensation is not thought: 
rational activity can exist without sensitive activity, as in the 
angels, arid sensitive activity can exist without rational activity, 
as in the case of the purely sensitive soul of the brute. In man, 
then, the sensitive and rational principles are formally distinct, 
with a distinction which is objective, that is, independent of the 
mind’s distinguishing activity; but they are not really distinct 
things ; they are distinct formalitates of one thing, the human soul. 

Why did Scotus assert the existence of this formal distinction, 
and why was he not content to call it a distinctio rationis cum 
fundamento in re? The ultimate reason was, of course, that he 
thought the distinction to benotonly warranted, but also demanded 
by the nature of knowledge and the nature of the object of know¬ 
ledge. Knowledge is the apprehension of being, and if the mind is 
forced, so to speak, to recognise distinctions in the object, that is, 
if it does not simply construct actively a distinction in the object, 
but finds the recognition of a distinction imposed upon it, the 
distinction cannot be simply a mental distinction, and the founda¬ 
tion of the distinction in the mind must be an objective distinction 
in the object. On the other hand, there are cases when the 
foundation of the distinction cannot be the existence of distinct 
separable factors in the object. It is necessary, then, to find room 
for a distinction which is less than a real distinction, such as 
obtains between soul and body in man, but which at the same 
time is founded on an objective distinction in the object, a 
distinction which can be only between different, but not separable 
formalities of one and the same object. Such a distinction will 
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maintain the objectivity of knowledge, without, however, impair¬ 
ing the unity of the object. It may be objected, of course, that the 
formal distinction as applied by Scotus does, in some cases at 
least, impair the requisite unity of the object and that it surrenders 
too much to ‘realism’; but it would appear that Scotus considered 
the distinction to be necessary if the objectivity of knowledge is 
to be maintained. 

4. One of the questions in which Scotus applies his formal 
distinction is the question of the distinction which obtains between 
essence and existence in the creature. 1 He refuses to admit a real 
distinction between essence and existence; 'it is simply false, that 
existence (esse) is .something different from essence'. 2 Similarly, 
‘the proposition is false, that just as existence stands to essence, 
so operation ( operari ) stands to potency, for existence is really the 
same as the essence and does not proceed from the essence, whereas 
act or operation proceeds from potency and is not really the same 
as potency’. 3 The assertion, simpliciter falsum est, quod esse sit 
aliud ab essentia, would indeed appear to be directed against such 
statements of St. Thomas as Ergo oportet quod omnis talis res, cuius 
esse est aliud a natura sua, habeat esse ab alio ; 4 but, given Scotus’s 
conception of a real distinction, his denial of a real distinction 
between essence and existence in creatures is more relevant to the 
doctrine of Giles of Rome, for whom essence and existence were 
physically separable, than to that of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

But when Scotus discusses the relation of essence and existence, 
his polemic is directed not so much against St. Thomas or even 
Giles of Rome as against Henry of Ghent. Henry did not 
maintain a real distinction between essence and existence in 
creatures, but he distinguished esse essentiae and esse existentiae, 
the former being the state of the essence as known by God, the 
latter being its state after creation, creation adding no positive 
element to the essence, but only a relation to God. Henry had 
asserted this doctrine of the esse essentiae in order to account for 
the fact of science, in the sense of knowledge of timeless truths 
about essences, irrespective of the actual existence of such objects, 
but Scotus argued that Henry’s doctrine destroyed the Christian 
idea of creation. For example, creation is production out of 

1 It must be admitted that Scotus confines himself to denying the real distinction 
and does not explicitly apply the formal objective distinction to the relation of 
essence and existence in the creature; but the doctrine of Scotists on this point 
seems to me to be a reasonable interpretation of Scotus's meaning. 

1 Ox., 4, 13, i, no. 38. • Ibid 2, 16, no. 10, 4 De ente et essentia, 3. 
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nothing; but if a stone formerly, before its creation, had esse verum 
reale, then when it is produced by the efficient cause, it is not 
produced from nothing. 1 Moreover, as the essence is known 
eternally by God, it would follow from this notion that the essence 
before actual existence already possesses esse reale and that 
creation is eternal: one would thus have to admit other necessary 
beings besides God. Only that which actually exists has esse reale\ 
possible existence {esse possibile) is only esse secundum quid . 2 The 
essence as known may be said to possess esse diminutum\ but this 
existence {esse) of an essence in the divine mind before its actual 
production is simply esse cognitum. Scotus and St. Thomas are 
at one on this point, that creation means the production of the 
whole object out of nothing and that the essence before creation 
did not possess any esse of its own, though Scotus differed from 
St. Thomas in his view of the relationship which obtains between 
the essence and the existence in the created object, since he 
rejected a real distinction, though, as already remarked, this 
rejection was actually a rejection of the real distinction maintained 
by Giles of Rome rather than of that taught by St. Thomas. 

5. The formal objective distinction was also employed by Scotus 
in his discussion of universals. In regard to universals Scotus was 
certainly not an exaggerated realist, and Suarez’s assertion 3 that 
Scotus taught that the common nature is numerically the same in 
all individuals of the species, misrepresents Scotus’s position, at 
least if taken out of its setting and out of relation to Suarez’s own 
doctrine. Scotus states unambiguously that 'the universal in 
act does not exist except in the intellect’ and that there is no 
actually existing universal which is predicable of another object 
than that in which it exists. 4 The common nature is not numeri¬ 
cally the same in Socrates and in Plato; it cannot be compared to 
the divine essence, which is numerically the same in the three 
divine Persons. 6 Nevertheless, there is a unity which is less than 
numerical {unitas minor quam numeralis ). Though the physical 
nature of an object is inseparable from the object’s haecceitas (the 
object's ‘thisness’ or principle of individuation, which we shall 
consider shortly) and though it cannot exist in any other object, 
there is a formal objective distinction between the human nature 
and the 'Socratesness' or haecceitas in Socrates, but not a real 
distinction, so that the human nature can be considered simply as 

1 Ox., 1, 36, no. 3. a Ibid., 1, 30, 2, no. 15. 

* Disputationes Metaphysicae, 6, i, no. 2. 4 Rep., 2, 12, 5, no. 12. 

1 Ibid., 2, i2, 5, no. 13. 
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such, without reference to individuality or to universality. Appeal¬ 
ing to Avicenna, 1 Scotus observes that horseness is simply horse- 
ness (equinitas est tantum equinitas) and that of itself it has neither 
esse singulare nor esse universale .* In other words, there exists 
between the haecceiias and the nature in a concrete object a 
distinctio formalis a parte rei, and it is necessary to suppose such 
a distinction, since otherwise, that is, if the nature were of itself 
individual, if it were, for example, of itself the nature of Socrates, 
there would be no objective foundation, no valid ground for our 
universal statements. The abstraction of the logical universal 
presupposes a distinction in the object between the nature and 
the haecceitas . 

It is, however, important to remember that this distinction is 
not a real distinction, not, that is, a distinction between two 
separable entities. Form and matter are separable; but the nature 
and the haecceitas are not separable. Not even the divine power 
can separate physically the 'Socratesness' of Socrates and the 
human nature of Socrates. Therefore, even though Scotus's asser¬ 
tion of the formal objective distinction is indeed a concession in 
one sense to realism, it does not imply that the human nature of 
Socrates is objectively and numerically identical with the human 
nature of Plato. Scotus is concerned, not to support exaggerated 
realism, but rather to account for the objective reference of our 
universal judgements. Whether or not one agrees with his theory 
is, of course, another matter; but in any case to accuse him of 
falling into the early mediaeval form of exaggerated realism is to 
misunderstand and misrepresent his position. Scotus is willing to 
say with Averroes, 8 Intellectus est qui facit universalitatem in rebus ; 
but he insists that this proposition must not be understood as 
excluding the unitas realis minor unitate numerali which exists 
prior to the mind's operation, since this exclusion would make it 
impossible to explain why 'the intellect is moved to abstract one 
specific concept from Socrates and Plato rather than from Socrates 
and a stone'. 4 It is the objective reference of science which 
interests Scotus. 

J. Kraus 8 has maintained that Duns Scotus distinguishes three 
universals. First, there is the physical universal, which is the 
specific nature existing really in individual objects; secondly, there 
is the metaphysical universal, which is the common nature, not 

1 In Metaphysics, 5, 1. % Ibid., 5,*11. * De Anima, i, 8. 4 Rep., 2, 12, 5, no. 13. 

4 Die Lehre des J. Duns Skoius von der natura communis , Fribourg, 1927. 


as it actually exists in the concrete thing, but with the characteris¬ 
tics which it acquires through abstraction by the active intellect, 
namely positive indetermination or predicability of many indi¬ 
viduals in potentia proxima ; and thirdly, there is the logical 
universal, the universal in the strict sense, which is the meta¬ 
physical universal conceived reflexly in its predicability and 
analysed into its constitutive notes. But this threefold distinction 
must not be understood as implying that the physical universal is 
separable or really distinct from the individuality of the object in 
which it exists. The concrete object consists of the nature and the 
haecceitas, and between them there is, not a real distinction but 
a distinctio formalis a parte rei . Scotus's mention of the relation of 
matter to successive forms 1 should not mislead us, since for Scotus 
there is a real distinction between matter and form, and the same 
matter can exist under successive forms, though it cannot exist 
simultaneously under different ultimately determining forms. The 
physical universal, however, though indifferent, as considered in 
itself ‘ to this or that haecceitas , cannot exist in itself extramentally 
and is physically inseparable from its haecceitas . 

6 . That Scotus taught the doctrine of hylomorphism is clear 
enough; 2 but it is not so clear whether or not he accepted the 
Bonaventurian attribution of hylomorphic composition to angels. 
If the De rerum principio were authentic, there could be no doubt 
as to Scotus's acceptance of the Bonaventurian view, but the De 
rerum principio is not the work of Scotus, and in his authentic 
writings the latter nowhere expressly states the Bonaventurian 
doctrine. Thus Father Parthenius Minges, O.F.M., who draws on 
the De rerum principio in his Joannis Duns Scoti Doctrina philoso- 
phica et theologica, has to admit that 'in the Commentaries on the 
Sentences, the Quaestiones quodlibetales and the Questions on the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle Scotus does not expressly state this 
doctrine, but only more or less touches on, insinuates or supposes 
it’. 3 It seems to me that Scotus's treatment of matter in the 
Commentaries can be said to 'suppose' the doctrine of the hylo¬ 
morphic composition of rational soul and of angels only if one is 
determined on other grounds to assume that he held this doctrine, 
if, for example, one is determined to accept the De rerum principio 
as Scotus's work; but it is true that in the De Anima 4 he remarks 
that 'probably it can be said that in the soul there is matter'. 
However, Scotus is here engaged in showing that the presence of 

1 hoc. cit. * Cf. Ox., 2, 12, i. 8 p. 46. 4 15, no. 3ff. 
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matter in the soul can be deduced with probability from the 
premisses of Aristotle and St. Thomas, even though St. Thomas 
did not hold the doctrine. For example, he argues that if matter 
is the principle of individuation, as St. Thomas (but not Scotus) 
held, then there must be matter in the rational soul. It is useless 
to say that the soul, when separated from the body, is distinguished 
from other souls by its relation to the body, first because the soul 
does not exist for the sake of the body, secondly because the 
relation or inclination to the body, which no longer exists, would 
be no more than a relatio rationis , and thirdly because the inclina¬ 
tion or relation supposes a foundation, i.e. this soul, so that the 
thisness could not be due to the relation. Thus Scotus in the De 
Anima is trying to show that if one maintains with St. Thomas 
that matter is the principle of individuation, one ought to assert 
the presence of matter in the rational soul, in order to explain the 
individuality of the rational soul after death; he does not state 
that this conclusion represents his own opinion. It may be that it 
does represent Scotus's own opinion and that he wished to show 
that the Thomist ought, on his own premisses, to share that 
opinion; but one is hardly in a position to state positively that 
Scotus without a doubt maintained the Bonaventurian doctrine, 
and if one were prepared to reject the authenticity of the De 
Anima , there would seem to be no very cogent reason for stating 
that Scotus even probably maintained the doctrine. 

But whatever Scotus's opinion on universal hylomorphism may 
have been, he certainly held that matter, really distinct from form, 
is an entity in its own right and that it is potentia subjectiva and 
not simply potentia objectiva, that is, that it is something existing, 
not something which is merely possible, 1 Moreover, matter is an 
ens absolutum, in the sense that it could exist by itself without 
form, at least through the divine power. 2 An entity which is 
distinct from and prior to another entity can exist apart from that 
other entity without any contradiction being involved. That 
matter is distinct from form is proved by the fact that together 
with form it makes a real composite being, while that it is prior 
to form, logically prior at least, is proved by the fact that it 
receives form and that what receives form must be logically prior 
to form. 3 Similarly, since God creates matter immediately, He 
could conserve it immediately, that is, without any secondary 
conserving agency. Again, form does not belong to the essence of 

1 Ox., 2, 12, i, no. 10. * Cf. ibid., 2, 12, 2; Rep. 2, 12,2. 1 Ox., loc. tit., no. 3. 
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matter nor does the esse which form confers on matter belong to 
the matter itself, since it is removed in substantial change. 1 In 
other words, the reality of substantial change postulates the reality 
of matter. In answer to the Thomist objection that it is contra¬ 
dictory to speak of matter as a real entity, that is, as actually 
existing without form, since to say that matter actually exists on 
its own account and to say that it has a form is one and the same, 
Scotus answers that act and form are not necessarily convertible 
terms. Of course, if act is taken to mean act which is received and 
which actuates and distinguishes, then matter, which is receptive, 
is not act; but if act and potency are understood in a wider sense, 
every thing which is extra causam suant is in act, even privations, 
and in this sense matter is in act, though it is not form. 8 

7. Scotus rejects the theory of rationes seminales, on the ground 
that the theory is not needed in order to avoid the conclusion that 
the created efficient agent creates and annihilates in the changes it 
brings about, and that there is no other cogent reason for accepting 
it. 3 But though he rejects the theory of rationes seminales , he 
retains that of plurality of forms. Against the assertion of the 
Thomists that there is no need to postulate a form of corporeity, 
since sine necessitate non est ponenda pluraliias, Scotus replies that 
in this case there is a need, hie enim est necessitas ponendi plura , 
and he goes on to argue that although the body, when the soul has 
departed, is continually tending to dissolution, it remains a body, 
for a time at least, and must possess that form which makes a 
body a body. 4 Moreover, the Body of Christ in the tomb must 
have possessed a form of corporeity. From the fact that a human 
body naturally tends to dissolution when the soul has departed it 
does not follow that the body, in a state of separation from the 
soul, has no proper form of its own; it follows only that it has not 
got a perfect subsistence of its own, and the reason of this is that 
the form of corporeity is an imperfect form which disposes the 
body for a higher form, the soul. 

But though Scotus affirms the existence of a form of corporeity 
in the human body, and, of course, in every organic body, which is 
transmitted by the parents at the same time that God infuses the 
rational soul and which is really distinct from the rational soul, 

1 Rep., 2, 12, 2, no. 5. 

* Ox., 2,12,2, no. 7. The distinction of prime matter into materia primo prima, 
materia secundo prima and materia tertio prima is found only in the unauthentic 
De rerum principio. 

• Rep., 2, 18, 1. 


* Ox., 4, ii, 3, nos. 54ff. 
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from which it can be separated, it should not be imagined that he 
breaks up the human soul into three really distinct forms or even 
parts, the vegetative, sensitive and intellective principles; and 
he rejects the theories which appear to him to impair the unity of 
the soul. The rational soul of man comprises these three powers 
unitive, 'although they are formally distinct ’. 1 It would be false 
to suggest that Scotus taught the existence of three souls in man 
or that he maintained that the vegetative and sensitive powers 
are distinct from the rational power in the same way in which the 
form of corporeity is distinct. Whereas the distinction between 
the form of corporeity and the human soul is a real distinction, 
that between the powers within the soul itself is a formal distinc¬ 
tion, which obtains between inseparable formalitates of one object, 
not between separable entities or forms. 

8 . It is necessary to say something about Scotus’s somewhat 
obscure doctrine of individuation, the obscurity lying rather on 
the positive than on the negative side of the doctrine. 

Scotus criticises and rejects St. Thomas’s theory that prime 
matter is the principle of individuation. Prime matter cannot be 
the primary reason of distinction and diversity since it is of itself 
indistinct and indeterminate . 2 Moreover, if matter is the principle 
of individuation, it follows that in the case of substantial change 
the two substances, that corrupted and that generated, are 
precisely the same substance, since the matter is the same, even 
though the forms are different. St. Thomas’s theory seems to 
imply that quantity is actually the principle of individuation; but 
quantity is an accident and a substance cannot be individuated 
by an accident. Incidentally, Scotus tries to show that Aristotle 
is wrongly cited as an authority for the Thomist view of indi¬ 
viduation. 

The principle of individuation is thus not prime matter, nor can 
it be the nature as such, since it is precisely with the individuation 
of the nature that we are concerned. What is it, then? It is an 
entitas individualis. 'This entity is neither matter nor form nor 
the composite thing, in so far as any of these is a nature; but it is 
the ultimate reality of the being which is matter or form or a 
composite thing .’ 3 The entitas singularis and the entitas naturae , 
whether the latter is matter or form or a compositum , are formally 
distinct; but they are not, and cannot be, two things. They are 
not separable things; nor does the entitas singularis stand to the 
1 Ox., 2, 16, no. 17. * Ibid., 2, 3, 5, no. 1. * Ibid., 2, 3, 6, no. 15. 
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entitas naturae as specific difference to genus . 1 The word haecceitas 
is not used for the principle of individuation in the Oxford Com¬ 
mentary, though it is so used in the Reportata Parisiensia 2 and in 
the Quaestiones in libros Metaphysicorum* 

It is not so easy to understand exactly what this haecceitas or 
entitas singularis vel indtvidualis or ultima realitas entis actually is. 
It is, as we have seen, neither matter nor form nor the composite 
thing; but it is a positive entity, the final reality of matter, form 
and the composite thing. A human being, for instance, is this 
composite being, composed of this matter and this form. The 
haecceitas does not confer any further qualitative determination; 
but it seals the being as this being. Scotus’s view certainly cannot 
be equated with the theory that every nature is of itself individual, 
since this he expressly denies, though in view of the fact that 
Scotus, while postulating a formal distinction between haecceitas 
and nature, denies their real distinction from one another, it seems 
to be implied that a thing has haecceitas or 'thisness’ by the fact 
that it exists. His theory is not the same as that of the Nominalists, 
since he postulates contraction of the nature by the 'ultimate 
reality’; but the fact that he speaks of 'ultimate reality’ would 
seem to imply that a nature acquires this ultimate reality through 
existence, though it is not, says Scotus, existence itself . 4 

1 Ox., 2, 3, 6, no. 15. 1 2, 12, 5, nos. i, 8, 13, 14. 

* 7 . 13, nos. 9 and 26. 4 Quaestiones in libros Metaph., y, 13, no. 7. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 

SCOTUS—IV: NATURAL THEOLOGY 

Metaphysics and God—Knowledge of God from creatures—Proof 
of God’s existence—Simplicity and intelligence of God — God's 
infinity—The Anselmian argument—Divine attributes which 
cannot be philosophically demonstrated—The distinction between 
the divine attributes—The divine ideas—The divine will — 
Creation. 

i. God is not, properly speaking, an object of metaphysical 
science, says ScotuS, 1 in spite of the fact that metaphysics are the 
science of being, and God is the first being. A truth belongs 
properly to that science in which it is known a priori, from the 
principles of that science, and the metaphysician knows truths 
about God only a posteriori. God is, therefore, the proper object 
of theology, in which science He is known as He is in His essence, 
in Himself; He is the object of metaphysics only secundum quid , 
inasmuch as the philosopher comes to know God only in and 
through His effects. 

This statement certainly does not mean that for Scotus the 
philosopher or metaphysician is unable to attain any certain 
knowledge of God. ‘By our natural power (ex naturalibus) we can 
know some truths concerning God 1 , says Scotus, 2 and he goes on 
to explain that many things (multa) can be known about God by 
the philosophers through a consideration of God's effects. By the 
natural power of reason one can conclude that God is one, supreme, 
good, but not that God is three in Persons. 8 Theology deals more 
properly with the divine Persons than with the essential attributes 
of God, for most of the essential attributes ( essentialia plurima) 
can be known by us in metaphysics. 4 Accordingly, the statement 
that God is, strictly speaking, the object of theology rather than 
of metaphysics does not mean that Scotus excludes the study of 
God from metaphysics, since although God is not the primary 
object of metaphysics, He is none the less considered in meta¬ 
physics in the noblest way in which He cam be studied in any 
natural science. 6 In the De primo principio* Scotus recapitulates 
the perfections which the philosophers have proved to belong to 

1 Rep., Prol., 3, no. i. * Ibid., Prol., 3, no. 6. * Ox., 1, 1, 2, no. 2. 

4 Ox., Prol., 4, no. 32. 4 Ibid., Prol., 4, no. 20. • E.g . 4, nos. 36, 37. 
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God and distinguishes them from other perfections, such as 
omnipotence and universal and special providence, which belong 
more properly to the credibilia, truths which have not been proved 
by the philosophers but which are believed by Catholici. These 
latter truths, says Scotus, will be considered in sequenti ( tractatu) 
and the words have been added, scilicet in Theorematibus. That 
an attempt was made to disprove this idantification of the 'follow¬ 
ing' treatise with the Theoremata and that this attempt was largely 
due to the at least apparent contradiction between the Theoremata 
and the De primo principio has already been mentioned in 
Chapter XLV, and, as I there explained, I propose to expose the 
natural theology of Scotus on the supposition that the Theoremata 
is not the authentic work of Scotus, with the proviso that, were 
the authenticity of the Theoremata ever to be satisfactorily proved, 
one would have to explain the apparent contradiction on some 
such line as that adopted by M. Gilson. In any case, however, 
Scotus has made it perfectly clear in his certainly authentic works 
that the philosopher can prove many truths about God by the 
light of natural reason, without any actual employmentof the data 
of revelation. Some of the points in regard to which Scotus 
restricted the scope of the unaided human intellect will be noted 
in the following pages; but it is important to note that Scotus was 
neither a sceptic nor an agnostic in regard to natural theology, 
and the Theoremata, even if authentic, would be quite insufficient 
to dispose of the clear and abundant evidence on this point which 
is afforded by the Commentaries on the Sentences and by the De 
primo principio. 

2. Scotus certainly thought that the existence of God stands in 
need of rational proof and that this rational proof must be a 
posteriori. Of his use of the Anselmian argument I shall speak 
later. 

First of all, man has no intuitive knowledge of God in this life, 
since the intuition of God is precisely that form of knowledge 
which places a man extra statum viae. 1 Our knowledge starts from 
the things of sense, and our natural conceptual knowledge of God 
is arrived at through reflection on the objects of experience. 2 By 
considering creatures as God’s effects the human mind is able to 
form concepts which apply to God; but one must add that the 
concepts of God which are formed from creatures are imperfect, 8 
in contrast, that is, with concepts based on the divine essence 

1 Quodlibet , 7, no. 8. * Ox., i, 3, 2, nos. 1 and 30. 1 Ibid., Prol., 1, no. 17. 
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itself. It follows that our natural knowledge of God is indistinct 
and obscure, since it is not knowledge of God as immediately 
present to the intellect in His essence. 1 

Our natural knowledge of God rests on our capacity to form 
univocal concepts, as has been explained in the last chapter. 
Scotus affirms that 'creatures which impress their own ideas 
[species) on the intellect, can also impress the ideas of transcendent 
(attributes) which belong in common to them and to God'; 2 but 
it would not be possible to proceed from a knowledge of creatures 
to the knowledge of God, were we not able to form from creatures 
univocal concepts. When the intellect has formed these concepts, 
it can combine them to form a composite quidditative idea of God. 
Just as the imagination can combine the images of mountain and 
gold to form the image of a golden mountain, so can the intellect 
combine the ideas of goodness, supreme and actuality to form the 
concept of a supremely good and actual being. 3 Needless to say, 
this comparison should not mislead us into thinking that for Scotus 
the combining activity of the mind in natural theology is exactly 
parallel to the combining work of imagination and fancy; the 
former activity is governed by the objective truth and appre¬ 
hended logical necessity, whereas the imaginative construction of 
a golden mountain is 'imaginary', that is, arbitrary or the work 
of fancy. 

3. How does Scotus prove the existence of God? In the Oxford 
Commentary 4 he states that the existence of the first cause is 
shown much more perfectly from the attributes ( passiones ) of 
creatures considered in metaphysics than from those which are 
considered by the natural philosopher. 'For it is a more perfect 
and immediate knowledge of the first being to know it as first 
or necessary being than to know it as first mover.' Scotus does 
not here deny that the natural philosopher can show that the fact 
of motion requires a first mover; but his point is that the argument 
from motion does not, of itself, transcend the physical order and 
arrive at the necessary being which is the ultimate total cause of 
its effects. The first mover, considered as such, is simply the cause 
of motion; it is not conceived as the cause of the being of all other 
things, but is a (necessary) hypothesis to explain the physical fact 
of motion. The argument from motion is thus very far from being 
Scotus's favourite proof. It may be noted in passing that if the 

1 Rep,, Prol,, 3, 2, no, 4. * Ox., i, 3, 2, no. 18. 

1 Ibid . 4 Prol., 2 lateralis, no. 21. 
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Commentary on the Physics , which is now rejected as spurious, 
were authentic, the difficulty in accepting the Theoremata might 
perhaps be lessened. In the former work 1 the author makes clear 
his belief that the argument from motion does not, of itself, bring 
us to a recognisable concept of God, since it merely arrives at a 
first mover, without indicating the nature of the first mover. Thus 
if it could be maintained that the author of the Theoremata was 
speaking of natural philosophy when he said that it cannot be 
proved that God is living or intelligent, it would seem that the 
apparent contradiction between the Theoremata and Scotus's cer¬ 
tainly authentic works could be resolved. However, as the 
Questions on the Physics of Aristotle is unauthentic and as the 
authenticity of the Theoremata has not been proved, it is hardly 
worth while pursuing the matter further. In any case it remains 
true that Scotus emphasised those proofs for the existence of God 
which are founded on passiones metaphysicae. Moreover, in the 
Oxford Commentary, 2 Scotus remarks that the proposition that 
mover and moved must be distinct 'is true only in corporeal 
things' and 'I also believe that (even) there it is not necessarily 
true', while 'I say at least that in regard to spiritual beings it is 
simply false . . . 

In the De primo principio 3 Scotus argues from the fact of 
contingency to the existence of a first cause and a necessary being. 
That there are beings which can have being after not-being, which 
can come into existence, which are contingent, is clear; and such 
beings require a cause of their being, since they can neither cause 
themselves ror be caused by nothing [nec a se necanihilo). IIA isthe 
cause of the being of a contingent object, it must be itself either 
caused or uncaused. If it is itself caused, let B be the cause of A. 
But it is impossible to proceed to infinity; so there must ultimately 
be a cause which is itself uncaused. Scotus distinguishes clearly 
between the series of essentialiter ordinata and the series of 
accidentaliter ordinata , and he points out that what he is denying 
is not the possibility of an unending regress of successive causes, 
each of which, taken in itself, is contingent, but the possibility of 
an unending (vertical) series of simultaneous total causes. As he 
observes, even if we grant the possibility of an infinite series of 
successive causes, the whole chain requires an explanation, and 
this explanation must be outside the chain itself, since each 
member of the chain is caused, and so contingent. An infinite 

1 3, 7. 1 2, 25, quaestio unica, no. 12. 1 3. 
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series of succeeding contingent beings cannot explain its own 
existence, since the whole series is contingent if each member is 
contingent: it is necessary to postulate a transcendent cause. ‘The 
totality of ordered effects ( causatorum ) is itself caused; therefore 
(it has been caused) by some cause which does not belong to that 
totality.' 1 If, for example, one postulates that the human race 
goes back to infinity, there is an infinite succession of fathers and 
children. The father causes the child; but after the father's death 
the son continues to exist and continues to be contingent. An 
ultimate cause is required, not only of the son’s being here and 
now, but also of the whole series of fathers and sons, since the 
infinite regress does not make the series necessary. The same 
principle must be extended to the universe of contingent beings 
in general: the universe of contingent beings requires an actual 
transcendent cause (itself uncaused). An infinite succession ‘is 
impossible, except in virtue of some nature of infinite duration 
(i durante infinite ), on which the whole succession and every member 
of it depends'. 2 

Scotus then proceeds to show that the first cause in the essential 
order of dependence must exist actually and cannot be merely 
possible, 8 that it is necessary being, that is, that it cannot not 
exist 4 and that it is one. 6 There cannot be more than one necessary 
being. Scotus argues, for example, that if there were two beings 
with a common nature of necessary being, one would have to 
distinguish formally between the common nature and the indivi¬ 
duality, which would be something other than necessary being. 
If it is answered that there is no such distinction in a necessary 
being, it follows that the two beings are indistinguishable and 
hence one. This argument, though based on Scotus's theory of 
the common nature and of individuation, reminds one of an 
analogous argument given by St. Anselm. Moreover, the one 
essential order of the universe postulates only one primum effecti- 
vum. Scotus then goes on to show that there is a first final cause, 
primum finitivum , 6 and a supreme being in the order of eminence, 7 
and proceeds to show that the primum effectivum, the primum 
finitivum and the primum eminens (or perfectissimum ) are 
identical. 8 

In the Oxford Commentary on the Sentences 0 Scotus argues in 
much the same way. We have to proceed from creatures to God 

1 De primo principio, 3, 3. 1 Ibid., 3, 4. 1 Ibid., 3, no. 5. 

4 Ibid., 3, no. 6. 8 Ibid., 3, nos, 6-7. * Ibid., 3, no, 9. 

T Ibid., nos. 9-io. 1 Ibid., nos, 11-14. 1 Ox., 2, 2, nos. ioff. 
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by considering the causal relation (in respect of either efficient or 
final causality) or the relation of excessum to excedens in the order 
of perfection. Contingent being, the effectibile, is caused by nothing 
or by itself or by another. As it is impossible for it to be caused by 
nothing or by itself, it must be caused by another. If that other 
is the first cause, we have found what we are seeking: if not, then 
we must proceed further. But we cannot proceed for ever in the 
vertical order of dependence. Infinitas auiem est impossibilis in 
ascendendo. 1 Nor can we suppose that contingent beings cause 
one another, for then we shall proceed in a circle, without arriving 
at any ultimate explanation of contingency. It is useless to say 
that the world is eternal, since the eternal series of contingent 
beings itself requires a cause.® Similarly in the order of final 
causality there must be a final cause which is not directed to any 
more ultimate final cause, 3 while in the order of eminence there 
must be a most perfect being, a suprema natura.* These three are 
one and the same being. The first efficient cause acts with a view 
to the final end; but nothing other than the first being itself can 
be its final end. Similarly, the first efficient cause is not univocal 
with its effects, that is, it cannot be of the same nature, but must 
transcend them; and as first cause, it must be the ‘most eminent’ 
being. 5 

4. As the first being is uncaused, it cannot possess essential 
parts like matter and form nor can it possess accidents: it cannot, 
in short, be composed in any way but must be essentially simple. 6 
It must be intelligent and possessed of will. The natural agents in 
the world which do not consciously act for an end do nevertheless 
act for an end; and this means that they do so by the power and 
knowledge of the agent which transcends them. If the natural 
agents of the world act teleologically, this supposes that the 
primary cause knows the end and wills it, since nothing can be 
directed to an end except in virtue of knowledge and will (as, we 
might say, the arrow is directed to an end by an archer who 
knows and wills the end). God loves Himself and wills Himself 
necessarily; but He does not will necessarily anything outside 
Himself, since nothing outside Himself is necessary to Him: He 
alone is necessary being. It follows that He causes His effects 
freely and not necessarily. God knows and understands from 
eternity all that He can produce; He has actual and distinct 

1 Ox., 2, 2, no. 11. 1 Ibid., nos. 14-15. 1 Ibid,, no. 17. 

4 Ibid., no. 18. 1 Ibid. • De primo principio, 4, nos. 1-4. 
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understanding of every intelligible, and this understanding is 
identical with Himself {idem sibi). 1 

5. But Scotus gave his closest attention to the infinity of God. 
The simplest and most perfect concept of God which we can form 
is that of the absolutely infinite Being. It is simpler than the 
concept of goodness or the like, since infinity is not like an 
attribute or passio of the being of which it is predicated, but signi¬ 
fies the intrinsic mode of that being. It is the most perfect concept, 
since infinite being includes virtually infinite truth, infinite good¬ 
ness and every perfection which is compatible with infinity. 2 It 
is true that every perfection in God is infinite, but ‘it has its formal 
perfection from the infinity of the essence as its root and founda¬ 
tion’. 3 All the divine perfections are grounded in the divine 
essence, which is best described as the infinity of being: it is not 
correct, therefore, to state that for Scotus the divine essence 
consists in will. ‘Although the will is formally infinite, it does not, 
however, include all intrinsic perfections formally in itself . . . but 
the essence alone includes all perfections in this way.’ 4 

In the Opus Oxoniense 5 and in the De primo principio* Scotus 
gives a series of proofs of the divine infinity. Presupposing the 
compatibility of infinity with being Scotus takes as the text of his 
first argument Aristotle’s words, Primum movet motu infinito; ergo 
habet potentiam infinitam, and argues that the conclusion is invalid 
if it is understood as following from motion which is infinite in 
duration, since length of duration does not make a thing more 
perfect, though it is valid if it is understood as following from the 
power to produce by motion infinite effects, that is, successively. 
God, as first efficient Cause, able to produce an infinity of effects, 
must be infinite in power. Moreover, as God possesses in Himself 
in a more eminent way the causality of all possible secondary 
causes, He must be infinite in Himself, intensive. 1 Secondly, God 
must be infinite since He knows an infinity of intelligible objects. 
This argument might seem to be a sheer petitio principii: but 
Scotus gives a somewhat singular reason for supposing that God 
knows an infinity of inlelligibilia. ‘Whatsoever things are infinite 
in potency, so that if they are taken one after the other they can 
have no end, are infinite in act, if they are together in act. But it 
is clear enough that intelligible objects are infinite in potency in 

1 De primo principio, 4, no. 14. * Ox., 1, 2, 3, no. 17. * Ibid., 4, 3, 1, no. 32. 

4 Ibid., 4, 13, i, no. 32. 4 2, 2, nos. 25ft. • 4, nos. 15s. 

7 Cf. Ox., 1, 2, 2, nos. 25-9. 
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respect of the created intellect, and in the uncreated intellect all 
(the intelligibilia) which are successively intelligible by the created 
intellect are actually understood together. Therefore, there are 
there (in the uncreated intellect) an infinite number of actually 
apprehended objects .' 1 Thirdly, Scotus argues from the finality 
of the will. 'Our will can desire and love an object greater than 
any finite object . . . and what is more, there seems to be a natural 
inclination to love above all an infinite good. ... It thus appears 
that in the act of loving we have experience of an infinite good; 
indeed, the will seems to find no perfect rest in any other object 
. . The infinite good must, therefore, exist . 2 The fourth argu¬ 
ment of the Oxford Commentary 3 is to the effect that it is not 
incompatible with finite being that there should be a more perfect 
being, but that it is incompatible with the ens eminentissimum 
that there should be a more perfect being. But infinity is greater 
and more perfect than finitude, and infinity and being are compa¬ 
tible. The ens eminentissimum must, therefore, be infinite. The 
proof that infinity is compatible with being amounts to little more 
than saying that we can discern no incompatibility. In the De 
primo principio* Scotus also proves God’s infinity from the fact that 
His intellect is identical with His substance, arguing that such 
identification is impossible in a finite being. 

Having proved, to his satisfaction at least, God’s infinity, Scotus 
is able to show that God must be one and one alone . 8 

6 . In his discussion of the divine infinity Scotus introduces the 
so-called ontological argument of St. Anselm . 8 He has just 
remarked that the intellect, the object of which is being, finds no 
mutual repugnance between ‘being’ and ‘infinite’, and that it 
would be astonishing, supposing the two to be incompatible, if 
the intellect did not discern the incompatibility, ‘when a discord 
in sound so easily offends the hearing’. If there is such an incom¬ 
patibility, why does not the intellect ‘shrink back' from the idea 
of the infinite, if it is incompatible with its own proper object, 
being? He then proceeds to state that the argument of St. Anselm 
in the first chapter of the Proslogium can be ‘coloured’ {potest 
colorari) and that it should be understood in this way: ‘God is that 
than which, having been thought without contradiction, a greater 
cannot be thought without contradiction. That (the words) “with¬ 
out contradiction” must be added is clear, for that in the thought 

1 Ox., i, 2, 2, no. 30; cf. De primo principio, 15ft. 1 Ox,, 1, 2, 2, no. 31. 
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of which a contradiction is included (that is, involved), is unthink¬ 
able . . It has been asserted that since Scotus admits that the 
Anselmian argument must be 'coloured', he rejects it. But he 
obviously does not reject it without more ado. Why should he 
'colour* it, except to use it? And in point of fact he does use it. 
First he tries to show that the idea of the summum cogitabile is 
without contradiction, i.e. that the essence or esse quidditativum 
is possible, and then he observes that if the summum cogitabile is 
possible, it must exist, that it must have esse existentiae. Majus 
igitur cogitabile est, quod est in re quam quod est tantum in intellectu. 
That which really exists is majus cogitabile than that which does 
not really exist but is merely conceived, inasmuch as that which 
really exists is 'visible* or capable of being intuited, and that 
which can be intuited is 'greater* than that which can be merely 
conceived or can be known by abstractive thought alone. It 
follows, then, that the summum cogitabile must really exist. Scotus 
is not saying that we have a natural intuition of God; he is giving 
a reason for the judgement that that which really exists is greater 
or more perfect than tnat which does not really exist extra- 
mentally. 

There is no doubt, then, that Scotus makes use of the Anselmian 
argument. Two questions arise, therefore. First, in what does the 
coloratio of the argument consist? Secondly, how did Scotus think 
that his use of the argument was consistent with his clear assertion 
that we can demonstrate God's existence only a posteriori ? First 
the coloratio consists in an attempt to show that the idea of the 
most perfect being is the idea of a possible being, and he does this 
primarily by observing that no contradiction is observable in the 
idea of the most perfect being. In other words, he anticipates 
Leibniz's attempt to show that the idea of God is the idea of a 
possible being, inasmuch as the idea does not involve any contra¬ 
diction, and the idea of a being which does not involve a contradic¬ 
tion constitutes the idea of a possible being. On the other hand, 
Scotus did not consider that the fact that we cannot observe any 
contradiction in the idea of the most perfect being is a demonstra¬ 
tive proof of the fact that no contradiction is involved. We cannot 
show apodeictically and a priori that the most perfect being is 
possible, and that is why he states elsewhere that the Anselmian 
argument belongs to the proofs which amount to no more than 
persuasiones probabiles. 1 This supplies the answer to our second 

1 Rep., 1, 2, 3, no. 8. 
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question. Scotus considered his use of the Anselmian argument 
to be compatible with his assertion that we can demonstrate God's 
existence only a posteriori because he did not regard the Anselmian 
argument as a demonstration, but only as a 'probable persuasion', 
a probable proof. He did not simply reject the argument as St. 
Thomas did; but he was dissatisfied with the argument as it stood 
and thought that it needed 'colouring*. On the other hand, he did 
not think that the 'colouring*, the proof that the idea of God is the 
idea of a possible being, is a demonstrative proof, and so he put 
forward the argument as probable. He used it as an auxiliary 
argument to show what is involved or implied in the idea of God 
rather than as a strict demonstration of God's existence. It is as 
though he had said: 'This is the best we can make of the argument, 
and it has its uses if you accept the premisses; but I do not regard 
the argument as a demonstration. If a strict demonstration of 
God's existence is wanted, it will have to proceed a posteriori 
7. Scotus did not consider that we can demonstrate by the 
natural reason all God's essential attributes. Thus in the De primo 
principio 1 he says that consideration of the attributes of omnipo¬ 
tence, immensity, omnipresence, truth, justice, mercy and provi¬ 
dence directed to all creatures, to intelligent creatures in particular, 
will be postponed until the next treatise, as they are credibilia, 
that is, revealed objects of faith. It might well appear strange to 
read that omnipotence, for instance, cannot be philosophically 
demonstrated as a divine attribute, when Scotus does not hesitate 
to conclude God's infinity from His infinite power; but he distin¬ 
guishes between omnipotence in the proper theological sense 
(proprie theologice ), which cannot be demonstrated with certainty 
by philosophers, and infinite power (potentia infinita), which can 
be demonstrated by philosophers. 2 The distinction consists in 
this. God's power to produce every possible effect, immediately 
or mediately, can be proved philosophically, but not His power to 
produce all possible effects immediately. Even though the first 
cause possesses in itself eminentius the causality of the secondary 
cause, it does not necessarily follow, says Scotus, that the first 
cause can produce the effect of the secondary cause immediately, 
without the co-operation of the secondary cause, not because the 
causality of the first cause needs adding to, so to speak, but 
because the imperfection of the effect may require, so far as the 
philosopher can see, the causal operation of the finite cause as its 

1 4, no. 37. * Ox., 1, 42. quaestio unica, no. 2. 
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explanation. Scotus is thus not attacking the demonstrability of 
God’s creative power: what he is saying is that the proposition, 
'whatever the first efficient cause can do with the co-operation of a 
secondary cause, that it can do immediately by itself’, is neither 
self-evident nor philosophically demonstrable, but is known by 
faith (non est noia ex terminis neque ratione naturali , sed est tantum 
credita). The objection that God’s universal immediate causality 
would destroy the proper causality of creatures cannot be solved 
by reason alone. 1 

As to the divine immensity and omnipresence, Scotus’s denial 
of the demonstrability of this attribute of God depends on his 
denial of St. Thomas’s rejection of actio in distans , action at a 
distance. According to St. Thomas 2 actio in distans is impossible, 
while for Scotus the greater the efficacy of the agent, the greater 
its power to act at a distance. Therefore, since God is the most 
perfect agent, it cannot be concluded concerning Him through the 
nature of action that He is together with (essentially present to) 
any effect caused by Him, but rather that He is distant.’ 3 It is 
difficult to see what actio in distans could possibly mean in regard 
to God; but, as far as Scotus is concerned, he is not denying that 
God is omnipresent or that omnipresence is a necessary attribute 
of God, but only that God’s omnipresence is philosophically demon¬ 
strable and, in particular, that the supposed impossibility of actio 
in distans is a valid reason for showing that God is omnipresent. 

Probably ’truth’ must be taken together with mercy and justice, 
as meaning in the context much the same as justice. At least, if 
this suggestion of commentators is not accepted, it is extremely 
difficult to see what Scotus did mean, since truth and veracity are 
listed among the divine attributes which are known by the natural 
reason. 4 As to justice, Scotus sometimes seems to say that the 
divine justice can be known by the natural light of reason; 6 but 
when he denies that the justice of God is philosophically demon¬ 
strable he appears to mean that it cannot be proved that God 
rewards and punishes in the next life, since it cannot be proved 
strictly by the philosopher that the soul is immortal, 6 or that we 
cannot justify by our reason all the ways of God in regard to man. 
That God is merciful, in the sense of forgiving sins and forgoing 

1 Cf. Rep. i, 42, 2, no. 4; Quodlibet, 7, nos. 4 and 18. 

* S.T., la, 8, 1, ad 3. 4 Rep., 1, 37, 2, nos. 6ff. 

4 Cf. De pritno principio, 4, nos. 36^; Ox., Prol., 2, no. 10; 3, 23, no. 5; 3, 
24, no. 22. 

6 Cf. ibid., 4, 17, no. 7; Rep., 4, 17, no. 7. 4 Cf. Ox., 4, 43, 2, no. 27. 
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the exaction of punishment, cannot be philosophically demon¬ 
strated. Finally, as to divine providence, when Scotus says this 
cannot be philosophically proved, he appears to mean, not that 
no providence at all can be demonstrated, but that immediate or 
special providential action on the part of God, without the 
employment of secondary causes, cannot be philosophically demon¬ 
strated. Scotus certainly held that divine creation, conservation 
and government of the world can be demonstrated. 

8. Scotus rejected the theories of St. Thomas and Henry of 
Ghent concerning the absence in God of any distinction other than 
the real distinction between the divine Persons and postulated a 
formal objective distinction between the divine attributes. The 
ratio formalis of wisdom, for example, is not identical with the 
ratio formalis of goodness. Now, 'infinity does not destroy the 
ratio of that to which it is added’. 1 If, therefore, the formal 
character of the univocal concept of wisdom is not the same as 
the formal character of the univocal concept of goodness, infinite 
wisdom will be formally distinct from infinite goodness. It follows, 
then, that the divine attributes of wisdom and goodness will be 
formally distinct, independently of the human mind’s operation. 
On the other hand, there can be no composition in God, nor any 
real distinction in the technical sense between the divine attributes. 
The distinction between the divine attributes must be, therefore, 
not a real distinction, but a distinctio formalis a parte ret, and the 
formula will be that the attributes are really or substantially 
identical (in re), but formally distinct. ‘So I allow that truth is 
identical with goodness in re, but not, however, that truth is 
formally goodness.’ 1 Scotus contends that the distinction between 
the divine essence and the divine attributes and between the 
attributes themselves does not impair the divine simplicity, since 
the attributes are not accidents of God, nor do they inform God 
as finite accidents inform finite substances. As infinite they are 
really identical with the divine essence, and God can be called 
Truth or Wisdom or Goodness; but the fact remains that the 
rationes formates of truth, wisdom and goodness are formally and 
objectively distinct. 8 

9. It has been maintained in the past that the divine ideas 
depend, according to Scotus, on God’s free will, so that the 
exemplar ideas are God’s arbitrary creation. But as a matter of 
fact Scotus explicitly teaches that it is the divine intellect which 

1 Ox., i, 8, 4, no. 17. * Ibid., i, 8, 4, no. 18. * Ibid., nos. igfl. 
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produces the ideas: 'the divine intellect, precisely as intellect, 
produces in God the rationes ideales , the ideal or intelligible 
natures'. 1 The divine essence, however, is the foundation of the 
ideas. 'God first knows His essence, and in the second instant He 
understands ( intelligit ) creatures by means of His essence, and 
then in that way the knowable object depends on the divine 
understanding in regard to its being known (in esse cognito), since 
it is constituted in its esse cognito by that understanding.' 2 The 
divine ideas do not, then, depend on the divine will. ‘The divine 
intellect, as in some way, that is, logically prior to the act of the 
divine will, produces those objects in their intelligible being (in 
esse intelligibili), and so in respect of them it seems to be a merely 
natural cause, since God is not a free cause in respect of anything 
but that which presupposes in some way His will or an act of His 
will/ 3 Possibles are not produced by the divine omnipotence, but 
by the divine intellect, which produces them in esse intelligibili. 4 

The divine ideas are infinite in number, and they are substan¬ 
tially identical with the divine essence; but they are not formally 
identical with the divine essence: 6 they are necessary and eternal, 
but they are not formally necessary and eternal in precisely the 
same sense as the divine essence, since the divine essence has a 
certain logical priority. Again, 'although the divine essence was 
from eternity the exemplary cause of the stone in its intelligible 
being, yet by a certain order of priority the Persons were "pro¬ 
duced" before the stone in its intelligible being . . . even though it is 
eternal/ 6 Logically speaking, the divine essence is imitable before 
the divine intellect apprehends it as imitable. 7 The ideas are 
participations or possible imitations of the divine essence, appre¬ 
hended by the divine intellect, and it is because the divine essence 
is infinite, because it is imitable in an infinite number of ways, 
that the ideas are infinite, though the presence of the ideas does 
not compel God to create corresponding objects. 8 

10. Scotus did not teach that the divine will acts in a simply 
capricious and arbitrary manner, though this doctrine has been 
ascribed to him. 'Will in God is His essence really, perfectly and 
identically', 9 and the divine volition is one act in itself. 10 The 
divine will and the act of the divine will, which are one in re t 
cannot change, therefore, though it does not follow that what God 

1 Ox., 1, 36. no. 4, cf. no. 6. 1 Rep., 1, 36, 2, no. 33. 1 Ox., 1, 3. 4, no. 20. 

4 Ibid., 2, 1, 2, no. 6. 8 Rep., 1, 36, 3, no. 27. • Collaiiones, 31, no. 5. 

1 Ox., 1, 35, no. 8. 1 Ibid., 1, 38, no. 5. • Rep., I, 45, 2, no. 7. 

10 Ox., 1, 17, 3, no. 18. 


wills eternally must necessarily exist eternally. The operation (of 
the will) is in eternity, and the production of esse existentiae is in 
time/ 1 Logically speaking, even in God understanding precedes 
will, and God wills most rationally ( rationabilissime ). Although 
there is, ontologically, but one act of the divine will, we can 
distinguish the primary act by which God wills the end or finis , 
Himself, the secondary act by which He wills what is immediately 
ordered to the end, for example, by predestinating the elect, the 
third act by which He wills those things which are necessary to 
attain this end (e.g. grace), and the fourth act by which He wills 
more remote means, such as the sensible world. 2 But although 
the divine understanding logically precedes the divine volition, 
the divine will does not need direction as though it could err or 
choose something unsuitable, and in this sense the divine will is 
its own rule. Scotus sometimes states, indeed, that the divine will 
wills because it wills and that no reason can be given; but he makes 
his meaning clear enough. After citing Aristotle to the effect that 
it is the mark of an uneducated man to seek a demonstrative 
reason for everything, Scotus argues that it is not only ultimate 
principles which cannot be demonstrated, but also contingent 
things, because contingent things do not follow from necessary 
principles. The idea of human nature in God is necessary; but 
why God willed human nature to be represented in this or that 
individual, at this or that time, is a question to which no answer 
can be given save that 'because He willed it to be, therefore it 
was good that it should be'. 3 Scotus's point is that contingent 
things cannot be deduced by necessary demonstrations, since they 
would be necessary, and not contingent, if they could be so 
deduced. If you ask, he says, why heat heats, the only answer is 
that heat is heat: so the only answer to the question why God willed 
a contingent thing is that He willed it. 4 Scotus is not denying that 
God acts for an end, Himself, that He acts 'most rationally'; but 
he wants to show the absurdity of seeking a necessary reason for 
what is not necessary. ‘From a necessary (principle) there does not 
follow something contingent.' 6 The free choice of God is the 
ultimate reason of contingent things, and we cannot legitimately 
go behind God's free choice and seek a necessary reason determin¬ 
ing that choice. God's intellect does not determine His creative 
work by necessary reasons, since creation is free, nor is He 

1 Ox., 1, 39, no. 21, cf. ibid., 2, 1, 2, no. 7. 1 Ibid., 3, 32, no. 6. 
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determined by the goodness of objects, since the objects do not 
yet exist: rather are they good because He wills them to be. That 
God can create only what is an imitation of His essence and that 
He cannot, therefore, create anything evil, is understood. 

Scotus thus insisted on God's freedom of will in regard to His 
operations ad extra ; but he also maintained that though God loves 
Himself necessarily and cannot not will and love Himself, that 
love is none the less free. This theory certainly seems rather 
singular. That God's will is free in regard to finite objects other 
than Himself follows from the infinity of the divine will, which 
can have as its necessary object only an infinite object, God Him¬ 
self; but that God should love Himself necessarily and freely at 
the same time would certainly appear, at first sight at least, to 
involve a contradiction. Scotus's position is as follows. Liberty 
belongs to the perfection of volition, and it must be present 
formally in God. As volition directed to the final end is the most 
perfect kind of volition, it must include what belongs to the 
perfection of volition. It must, therefore, be free. On the other 
hand, the divine will, identical with God, cannot but will and love 
the final end, God Himself. The principle of reconciliation of the 
two seemingly contradictory propositions is that necessity in the 
supreme act of the will does not take away, but rather postulates, 
what belongs to the perfection of will. The intrinsic condition of 
the power itself whether absolutely or in order to a perfect act is 
not incompatible with perfection in operation. But liberty is an 
intrinsic condition of the will absolutely or in order to the act of 
willing. Therefore liberty is compatible with a perfect possible 
condition in operation, and such a condition is necessity, especially 
when it is possible.' 1 Scotus gives an example to show what he 
means. ‘If someone voluntarily hurls himself over a precipice 
(voluntarie se praecipitat ) and, while falling, always continues to 
will it, he falls indeed necessarily by the necessity of natural 
gravity, and yet he freely wills that fall. So God, although He 
necessarily lives by His natural life, and that with a necessity 
which excludes all liberty, wills none the less freely that He should 
live by that life. Therefore, we do not place the life of God under 
necessity (i.e. we do not attribute necessity to God's life) if we 
understand by "life" life as loved by God by free will.' 2 Scotus 
appears to mean, then, that we can distinguish in God the natural 
necessity by which He loves Himself and His free ratification, as 

1 Quodlibet, 16, no. 8. 9 Ibid., 16, no. 9; cf. Rep., 1, 10, 3, nos. 3 AT 
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it were, of that necessity, so that necessary love of Himself and 
free love of Himself are not incompatible. One may think that this 
distinction is not particularly helpful; but in any case it is clear 
that Scotus’s voluntaristic and libertarian doctrine does not imply 
that God could refrain from willing Himself or that His love for 
Himself is arbitrary. The truth of the matter is that Scotus 
attached so much value to liberty as a perfection of will that he 
was reluctant to exclude it even from those acts of will which he 
was compelled to regard as necessary. This will be apparent when 
we come to consider his doctrine concerning the human will. 

ii. Scotus maintained that God's power to create out of 
nothing is demonstrable by the natural light of reason. God as 
first efficient cause must be able to produce some effect imme¬ 
diately, since otherwise He would not be able to produce effects 
even mediately (taking as proved that He is first efficient cause). 
‘Therefore it is clear to the natural intellect that God can cause in 
such a way that something should be from Him (i.e. should have 
its being from God) without any element of itself being pre¬ 
supposed or any receptive element in which it is received. It is 
clear, then, to the natural reason that, although the Philosopher 
(Aristotle) did not say so, something can be proved to be capable 
of being caused by God in this way.’ ‘And I say that Aristotle 
did not affirm that God creates something in this way; but it does 
not thereby follow that the contrary (i.e. of Aristotle’s opinion) 
cannot be known by the natural reason.. . Z 1 Moreover, it can be 
proved that God can create out of nothing.* But the relationship 
involved by creation is not mutual: the relation of the creature to 
God is a real relation, whereas the relation of God to the creature 
is a mental relation only [relatio rationis), since God is not essen¬ 
tially Creator and cannot be called Creator in the same sense in 
which He is called wise or good. He is really Creator; but His 
relationship to the creature is not a real relation, since He is not 
Creator by essence, in which case He would create necessarily, nor 
on the other hand can He receive an accidental relation. 

As to the question whether creation in time can be proved, 
Scotus inclined to the opinion of St. Thomas, though he did not 
accept St. Thomas's reasons, that creation in time cannot be 
proved philosophically. The logical priority of nihil can be proved, 
'since otherwise creation could not be admitted’; but it is not 

1 Rep., 2, i, 3, nos. 9-11; cf. Ox., 2, 1, 2; Collationes, 13, no. 4. 
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necessary that logical priority should involve temporal priority. 
Scotus speaks, however, with hesitation. Tt does not seem to be 
necessary that nihil should precede the world temporally; but it 
seems sufficient if it precedes the world logically/ 1 In other words, 
Scotus rejected the opinion of St. Bonaventure that the impossi¬ 
bility of creation from eternity can be philosophically demon¬ 
strated, and he inclined to the opinion of St. Thomas that creation 
in time is also incapable of philosophic demonstration; but he 
speaks more hesitantly on the point than does St. Thomas. 

1 Ox., 2, x, 3, no. 19. 


CHAPTER XLIX 

SCOTUS—V: THE SOUL 

The specific form of man—Union of soul and body—Will and 
intellect —Soil's immortality not strictly demonstrated. 

1. That the rational soul is the specific form of man can be 
philosophically proved, 1 and the opinion of Averroes that the 
intellect is a separate principle is unintelligible. 'All philosophers, 
generally speaking, have included "rational” in the definition of 
man as his special differentia , understanding by "rational” that 
the intellectual soul is an essential part of man/ No philosopher 
of note denies this, 'although that accursed Averroes in his fiction 
On the Soul, which, however, is intelligible neither to himself nor 
to anyone else, affirms that the intellect is a certain separate 
substance, which can be joined to us by means of the phantasmata ; 
a union which neither he himself nor any disciple of his has 
hitherto been able to explain, nor has he been able by means of 
that union to preserve (the truth that) man understands. For 
according to him man would not be formally anything else but a 
kind of superior irrational animal, more excellent than other 
animals in virtue of his type of irrational, sensitive soul/ 2 
That the rational soul is the form of man Scotus proves by an 
enthymeme. 'Man understands (intelligit, apprehends intellec¬ 
tually) formally and properly; therefore the intellectual soul is the 
proper form of man/ 3 The antecedent, he says, seems to be clear 
enough through the authority of Aristotle; but in case anyone 
wantonly denies it, a rational proof must be given. To understand 
properly (intelligere proprie) means to understand by an act of 
knowledge which transcends every kind of sensitive knowledge, 
and that man understands in this sense can be proved as follows. 
To exercise intellectual activity in the proper sense is, as remarked, 
to exercise an activity transcending the power of sense. Now, 
sensitive apprehension is an organic function, since each of the 
senses has a determinate kind of object, the object of the special 
sense in question. Thus vision is determined to the perception of 
colour, hearing to that of sound. But the intellect is not deter¬ 
mined in this way: its object is being, and it is not bound to a 
bodily organ in the sense in which sensation is bound. It can 

1 Ox., 4, 43, 2, nos. 4-5. 1 Ibid., 4, 43, 2, no. 5. 1 Ibid., 4, 43, 2, no. 6. 
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apprehend objects which are not immediately given to sensation, 
such as generic and specific relations. Intellectual cognition, 
therefore, transcends the powers of sense, and it follows that man 
can intelligere proprie 

That the conclusion of the original enthymeme (‘therefore the 
intellectual soul is the proper form of man') follows from the 
antecedent can be shown in two ways. Intellectual cognition, as 
a function of man, must be 'received' in something in man himself 
which is not extended and which is neither a part nor the whole of 
the corporeal organism. If it was received in something extended, 
it would be itself extended and a purely organic function, which it 
has been proved not to be. When Scotus talks about intellectual 
cognition being ‘received’, he means that it is not identical with 
our substance, since we are not always exercising the power of 
intellectual cognition; so it must be the act of some principle in 
us. But it cannot be the act of the material part of man: therefore 
it must be the act of a spiritual formal principle, and what can 
this be but the intellectual soul, the principle which has the power 
of exercising intellectual activity? Secondly, man is master of his 
voluntary acts, he is free, and his will is not determined to any 
one kind of appetible object. Therefore it transcends organic 
appetite, and its acts cannot be the acts of any material form. It 
follows that our free, voluntary acts are the acts of an intellectual 
form, and if our free acts are our acts, as they are, then the form 
of which they are the acts must be our form. The intellectual soul 
is, then, the form of man: it is his specific form, which differentiates 
man from the brutes . 2 

2. In man there is only one soul, though there is, as already 
mentioned, a form of corporeity. There are, as we also saw earlier, 
various ‘formalities’ in the one human soul, which, though not 
really distinct (separable) from one another, are distinct with a 
distinctio formalis a parte rei, since the intellectual, sensitive and 
vegetative activities are formally and objectively distinct; but 
they are formalities of the one rational soul of man. This one 
rational soul is, therefore, not only the principle of man’s rational 
cognition, but it is also the principle of his sensitive activity and 
of his life. It gives esse vivum, and it is the formal principle by 
which the organism is a living organism : 3 it is the substantial form 
of man . 4 The soul is, therefore, a part of man, and it is only 

1 Ox., 4, 43, 2, nos. 1. 8 Ibid., 4, 43, 2, no. 12. 
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improperly that it can be called subsistent, since it is part of a 
substance rather than a substance by itself; it is the composite 
being, soul and body, which is a per se unum. 1 The soul in the 
state of separation from the body is not, properly speaking, a 
person. 2 The soul perfects the body only when the latter is 
properly disposed for it, and (his soul has an aptitude for this 
body. This means, says Scotus, 3 that the soul cannot be indivi¬ 
duated by the matter it informs, since the soul, that is, a particular 
soul, is infused into a body, and the creation of that soul is 
logically prior to its union with the body. 

Scotus differs also from St. Thomas in holding that the rational 
soul does not confer esse simpliciter, but rather esse vivum and 
esse sensitivum : there is, as already mentioned, a form of corporeity. 
If the rational soul were to confer esse simpliciter on man, man 
could not really be said to die. Death involves the corruption of 
the ‘entity’ of man, and this implies that both soul and body have 
a reality of their own, that the being of man as man is his being 
as a compositum, not his being as a soul. If the soul conferred esse 
simpliciter and there were no other form in the body, the separation 
of soul from body would not mean a corruption of the being of 
man as man. For death to take place, man must have a being as 
compositum, a being distinct from that of his component parts, 
taken separately or together, for it is this being of man as a 
compositum which is corrupted at death. Moreover, St. Thomas, 
according to Scotus, contradicts himself. 'Elsewhere he says that 
the state of the soul in the body is more perfect than its state 
outside the body, since it is a part of the compositum’-, yet at the 
same time he asserts that the soul confers, and therefore possesses, 
esse simpliciter, and that it is not less perfect merely by the fact 
that it does not communicate that esse to any thing other than 
itself. ‘According to you the soul possesses the same esse totally 
in a state of separation which it possessed when united with the 
body . . . therefore it is in no way more imperfect by the fact that 
it does not communicate that esse to the body.’ 4 

The soul is united to the body for the perfection of the whole 
man, who consists of soul and body. According to St. Thomas,® 
the soul is united to the body for the good of the soul. The soul 
is naturally dependent on the senses for its cognition, the conversio 
ad phantasma being natural to it,® and therefore the soul is united 

1 Ox., 4, 12, i, no. 19. 8 Quodlibet, 9, no. 7, and 19, no. 19. * Ibid., 2, 38. 
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to the body for the soul’s good, in order that it may operate 
according to its nature. For Scotus, however, as we have already 
seen, the direction of the human intellect towards material things 
and its de facto dependence on the senses originate not so much in 
the nature of the human reason as such as in the present state of 
the soul, its condition in the body as wayfarer (with the alternative 
suggestion that sin may possibly be the responsible factor). St. 
Thomas would object that in this case its union with the body is 
for the good of the body, not of the soul, and that this is irrational, 
‘since matter is for the sake of form, and not conversely*. To such 
an objection Scotus’s answer is that the soul is united to the body, 
not for the good of the body simply, but for the good of the 
composite being, man. It is man, the composite being, who is the 
term of the creative act, not soul taken by itself or body taken by 
itself, and the union of soul and body is effected in order that this 
composite being may be realised: the union exists, therefore, for 
the good of the whole man, propter perfectionem totius . The union 
of soul with body does not take place ‘for the perfection of the 
body, nor for the perfection of the soul alone, but for the perfection 
of the whole which consists of these parts; and so although no 
perfection may accrue to this or that part which it would not have 
possessed without such a union, the union does not, however, take 
place in vain, since the perfection of the whole, which is principally 
intended by nature, could not be had except in that way.' 1 

3. Of Scotus's idea of human intellectual activity something has 
already been said in the chapter on knowledge; but a brief discus¬ 
sion must be giver of his doctrine concerning the relation of will 
to intellect, as this has given rise to some misunderstanding 
concerning his general position. 

The intellect is not, like the will, a free power. ‘It is not in the 
power of the intellect to restrain its assent to the truths which it 
apprehends; for in so far as the truth of principles becomes clear 
to it from the terms or the truth of conclusions from principles, in 
so far must it give its assent on account of its lack of liberty.' 2 
Thus if the truth of the proposition that the whole is greater than 
the part becomes clear to the intellect from the realisation of what 
a whole is and what a part is, or if the truth of the conclusion that 
Socrates is mortal becomes clear to the intellect from a considera¬ 
tion of the premisses that all men are mortal and that Socrates is 
a man, then the intellect is not free to withhold its consent to the 

1 Ox., 4, 4J, 2, no. 14. * Ibid., 2, 6, 2, no, 11. 
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proposition that the whole is greater than the part or the proposi¬ 
tion that Socrates is mortal. The intellect is thus a potentia 
naturalis. 

The will, however, is free, a potentia libera, and it is essentially 
free, its ratio formalis consisting more in its freedom than its 
character as appetite. 1 It is necessary to distinguish between will 
in the sense of a natural inclination and will as free, and it is only 
free will that is will in the proper sense; from which it follows that 
will is free of its very nature and that God could not, for example, 
create a rational will which would be naturally incapable of sinning.* 
By an elicited act of his free will, says Scotus, St. Paul willed ‘to be 
dissolved and to be with Christ’; but this elicited act was contrary 
to his natural ‘will’, in the sense of natural inclination.* The two, 
therefore, are distinct, and this distinction is of importance when 
one considers man’s desire of happiness or of his last end. The will 
as natural appetite or inclination to self-perfection necessarily 
desires happiness above all things, and since happiness or beatitude 
is, as a matter of concrete fact, to be found in God alone, there is 
in man a natural inclination to beatitude ‘in particular’, to God. 
But it does not follow that the will as free necessarily and per¬ 
petually desires the last end, nor that it necessarily elicits a 
conscious and deliberate act in regard to that object. 4 Scotus 
protests that he does not mean to imply that the will can choose 
misery as such or evil as such : ‘I do not will beatitude’ is not the 
same as ‘I will the opposite of beatitude’; it means that I do not 
here and now elicit an act in its regard, not that I elicit a choice 
of its opposite, which cannot be an object of will. If I do elicit an 
act, however, that is, an act of willing beatitude, that act will be 
free, since every elicited act of the will is free.® Moreover, Scotus 
does not hesitate to draw the conclusion from his doctrine of the 
essential freedom of the will that the blessed in heaven will and 
love God freely. 6 He rejects, then, the doctrine of St. Thomas that 
when the summum bonum is clearly presented, the will chooses and 
loves it necessarily, and he even goes so far as to say that the 
blessed retain the power to sin. But when he says this, he does 
not mean to say any more than that the will as such remains free 
in heaven, since it is essentially free and heaven does not destroy 
its freedom: morally speaking, the blessed in heaven not only will 
not sin, but cannot sin, though this necessity is only secundum 

1 Ox., 1,17, 3, no. 5; 2, 25, no. 16. 3 Ibid., 2, 23. nos. 8 and 7. * Ibid., 3, 15. no. 37. 
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quid , proceeding from the 'habit of glory’ ( habitus gloriac) and the 
inclination produced in the will, not from a physical determination 
of the will. 1 The will of the blessed is thus morally impeccable, 
though not physically impeccable. Scot us does not differ from 
St. Thomas as to the actual fact that the blessed will not sin and 
he is willing to say that they cannot sin, provided that ’cannot’ 
is not understood in a sense which would imply that the essence 
of the will is in any way impaired.* 

The intellect, then, is a potentia naiuralis , the will a potentia 
libera , and, given Scotus's insistence on liberty as a perfection, his 
position in the controversy regarding the primacy of intellect over 
will or of will over intellect cannot be in doubt. Knowledge 
certainly precedes every elicited act of the will, since the will 
cannot exercise choice in regard to an entirely unknown object 
(Scotus was no ’irrationalist'), and it is difficult, he says, though 
not impossible, for the will not to incline itself to what is finally 
dictated by the practical reason; but, on the other hand, the will 
can command the intellect. Scotus does not mean, of course, that 
the will can command the intellect to assent to propositions which 
are seen to be false: the will does not add anything to the act of 
understanding as such, 3 nor is it the cause of the intellect’s act. 4 
But the will can co-operate mediately, as an efficient cause, by 
moving the intellect to attend to this or that intelligible object, to 
consider this or that argument.® It follows that ’the will, by com¬ 
manding the intellect, is a superior cause in respect of its act. But 
the intellect, if it is the cause of volition (that is, as a partial cause, 
by supplying the knowledge of the object) is a cause subservient 
to the will’. 6 

Scotus gives other reasons for affirming the primacy of the will. 
The will is more perfect than the intellect since the corruption of 
the will is worse than the corruption of the intellect; to hate God 
is worse than not to know God or not to think of God. Again, sin 
means willing something evil, whereas to think of something evil 
is not necessarily a sin: it is only a sin when the will gives some 
consent to or takes some pleasure in the evil thought of. 7 Again, 
love is a greater good than knowledge, and love resides in the 
will, 0 while it is the will which plays the principal part in final 
beatitude, uniting the soul with God, possessing and enjoying God. 
Though both powers, intellect and will, are involved in beatitude, 

1 Ox., 4, 49, 6, no. 9. 1 Cf, Collatio, 15. 1 Rep., 2, 42, 4, no. 7. 

* Collationes, 2, no 7. 5 Ref,, 1, 35, 1, no. 27. 
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the higher faculty, will, is the more immediate means of union 
with God. 1 Scotus thus rejected the Thomist doctrine of the 
primacy of the intellect and of the essence of beatitude and 
remained true to the tradition of the Augustinian-Franciscan 
School. It does not seem to be a matter of great moment, indeed, 
whether one adopts the Thomist or Scotist viewpoint, for both 
sides agree that beatitude, taken extensive , involves both powers; 
but it is necessary to explain Scotus’s position, in order to show 
how foolish are accusations of irrationalism and of unmitigated 
voluntarism. 

4. One might have expected, in view of Scotus’s clear teaching, 
not only that the soul’s intellectual activity transcends the powers 
of sense, but also that it can be proved philosophically to transcend 
the powers of sense and matter, that he would attempt to demon¬ 
strate the immortality of the human soul; but actually he did not 
believe that this truth can be strictly demonstrated in philosophy, 
and he criticised the proofs adduced by his predecessors. Of the 
three propositions, first that the rational soul is the specific form 
of man, secondly that the soul is immortal, and thirdly that the 
soul after death will not remain in a perpetual state of separation 
from the body (that is, that the body will rise again), the first is 
known by the natural light of reason, the error opposed to it, that 
of Averroes, being 'not only against the truth of theology, but also 
against the truth of philosophy’ (that is, the Averroistic doctrine 
is not only against the truth as known by faith, but can also be 
philosophically refuted). 'But the other two (propositions) are not 
sufficiently known by the natural reason, although there are 
certain probable and persuasive arguments (persuasiones proba - 
biles) for them. For the second, indeed, there are several more 
probable (arguments); hence the Philosopher seems to have held 
it magis expressed But for the third there are fewer reasons, and 
consequently the conclusion which follows from those reasons is 
not thereby sufficiently known through the natural reason. 8 
Scotus’s general position is, therefore, that we can prove philoso¬ 
phically that the rational soul is the specific form of man; but that 
we cannot prove demonstratively in philosophy either that the 
soul is immortal or that the body will rise again. The philosophical 
arguments for the soul's immortality have greater weight than 
those for the resurrection of the body, but they are none the less 
only probable arguments, the a priori arguments, namely those 

1 Rep., 4, 49, 3, no. 7; Ox., 4, 49, 3, nos. jff, * Ox., 4, 43, 2, no. 26. 
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based on the soul's nature, being better than the a posteriori 
arguments, for example, those based on the need for sanctions in 
a future life. The soul's immortality may be said to be morally 
provable, ex inductione , and it is certainly more probable, philoso¬ 
phically speaking, than its opposite; but the arguments adduced 
for it are not demonstrative and necessary arguments, enjoying 
absolute certainty. 1 

As regards the authority of Aristotle, Scotus declares that his 
opinion is not really clear. ‘For he speaks in various ways in 
different places, and he had different principles, from some of 
which one opposite (one opinion) seems to follow, from others 
another. It is probable, then, that he was always doubtful about 
that conclusion, and at one time he would approach the one side, 
at another time the other, according as he was treating a matter 
which harmonised more with one side than with the other.' 2 In 
any case not all the assertions of the philosophers were proved by 
them by necessary reasons; but ‘frequently they had only some 
probable persuasions (some probable and persuasive arguments) 
or the general opinion of preceding philosophers.' 3 The authority 
of Aristotle is, therefore, no certain argument for the soul's 
immortality. 

As to the arguments adduced by St. Thomas and other Christian 
philosophers, these are not absolutely conclusive. In the Summa 
Theological St. Thomas argues that the human soul cannot be 
corrupted per accidens, in virtue of the corruption of the body, 
since it is a subsistent form, nor can it be corrupted per se, since 
esse belongs to a subsistent form in such a way that the natural 
corruption of the form would mean the separation of the form 
from itself. To this Scotus answers that St. Thomas is begging 
the question, since he presupposes that the soul of man is a forma 
per se subsistens , which is the very point which has to be proved. 
The proposition that the human soul is a form of this kind is 
accepted as an object of belief, but it is not known by natural 
reason. 6 If it be objected that this criticism is unfair, in view of 
the fact that St. Thomas has previously devoted an article (2) to 
showing that the human soul is an incorporeal and subsistent 
principle, Scotus retorts that though it can be shown that the 
rational soul in its intellectual activity does not use a corporeal 
organ and that its intellectual activity transcends the power of 

1 Cf. Rep., 4, 43, 2, nos. 15 ff. 1 Ox., 4, 43, 2, no. 16. a Ibid. 

4 la, 75. 6- * Ox., 4, 43, 2, no. 23. 


sense, it does not necessarily follow that the rational soul does not 
depend, as regards its being, on the whole compositum, which is 
certainly corruptible. 1 In other words, the fact that the human 
soul does not employ a corporeal organ in its purely intellectual 
activity does not necessarily prove that it is not naturally depen¬ 
dent for its existence on the continued existence of the compositum. 
It would have to be demonstrated that a form which transcends 
matter in a certain operation is necessarily independent in regard 
to existence, and this, according to Scotus, has not been conclu¬ 
sively proved.* 

In regard to the argument drawn from the desire of beatitude, 
which involves immortality, Scotus observes that if by desire is 
meant a natural desire in the strict sense, one which is simply the 
inclination of nature to some thing, then it is clear that a natural 
desire for a thing cannot be proved, unless the latter’s natural 
possibility has first been proved: to assert the existence of a 
natural inclination towards a state, the possibility of which is still 
unknown, is to be guilty of a petitio principii. If, however, by 
natural desire is meant a natural desire in a wider sense, that is, 
an elicited desire which is in accordance with a natural inclination, 
it cannot be shown that the elicited desire is natural in this sense 
until it has been proved that there is a natural desire in the strict 
sense. It may be said that an object which becomes the object of 
an elicited desire immediately it is apprehended must be the object 
of a natural desire or inclination; but in this case one might as well 
argue that because a vicious man is immediately inclined to desire 
the object of his vice when he apprehends it, he has a natural 
inclination or a natural desire for it, whereas in point of fact nature 
is not of itself vicious, and certainly not in everybody. It is no 
good saying that an object which, directly it is apprehended, is the 
object of an elicited desire according to right reason is the object 
of a natural desire, since the whole question is to discover whether 
the desire for immortality is or is not in accordance with right 
reason: this cannot legitimately be taken for granted. Further¬ 
more, if it is said that man has a natural desire for immortality 
because he naturally flees from death, and that therefore immor¬ 
tality is at least a possibility, one might equally well argue that a 
brute has a natural desire for immortality and that it can and 
does survive. 3 

It may be as well to recall the fact that Scotus is not saying that 

1 Ox., 4, 43, 2. no. 18. * Cf. also Rep., 4, 43, 2, no. 18. # Ox., 4, 43, 2, nos. 29-31. 
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the arguments for immortality are not probable or persuasive, still 
less that they are worthless: he is saying that they are not, in his 
opinion, demonstrative. The argument from desire does not 
conclude, because if one is speaking of the biological inclination to 
avoid death or what leads to death, brutes also possess this 
inclination, while if one is speaking of an elicited, conscious desire, 
one cannot legitimately argue from the desire of immortality to 
the fact of immortality unless one has first shown that immortality 
is a possibility, that the human soul can survive the disintegration 
of the compositum. It is all very well to say that the sufferings of 
this life demand a counterpoise in another life; but it remains true 
that man is exposed to suffering in this life, just as he is capable 
of pleasure and joy in this life, by the very fact of his nature, so 
that exposure to suffering is natural, and we cannot argue without 
more ado that suffering must be counterbalanced by other-worldly 
happiness. As to the argument that there must be sanctions in an 
after life, and that an after life therefore exists, the argument is 
not valid until you have shown that God does actually reward and 
punish people in this way, and Scotus did not think that this can 
be proved purely philosophically. 1 The best argument for the 
immortality of the human soul may be that drawn from the 
intellect’s independence of a corporeal organ, from its spiritual 
activity; but although Scotus thought that this proof constituted 
a highly probable argument, he did not consider that it was an 
absolutely conclusive argument, since it might be that the soul, 
which is created as part of the compositum, cannot exist except as 
part of the compositum. 


1 Ox., 4, 43, 2, no. 27. 


CHAPTER L 

SCOTUS—VI: ETHICS 

Morality of human acts—Indifferent acts—The moral law and 
the will of God—Political authority. 

My aim in this chapter is not to propound all the ethical doctrines 
of Scotus, but rather to show that the accusation which has been 
brought against him of teaching the purely arbitrary character of 
the moral law, as though it depended simply and solely on the 
divine will, is, in the main, an unjust accusation. 

1. An act is naturally good (naturaliter bonus) when it possesses 
all that is required for its esse naturale, just as a body is beautiful 
when it possesses all those characteristics of size, colour, shape, 
etc., which befit the body itself and harmonise with one another. 
An act is morally good when it possesses all that is required, not 
by the nature of the act taken merely in itself, but by right reason 
(recta ratio). To enter the moral order at all an act must be free, 
for 'an act is neither praiseworthy nor blameworthy unless it 
proceeds from the free will’; but obviously this is required for both 
morally good and morally bad acts; something more than freedom 
is required for a morally good act and that is conformity with 
right reason. 1 ‘To attribute moral goodness is to attribute con¬ 
formity to- right reason.’* Every morally good act must be 
objectively good, in the sense of having an object conformable to 
right reason; but no act is good on this count alone, save the love 
of God, which can in no circumstances be morally evil, just as no 
act is morally evil on account of its object alone, save hatred of 
God, which cannot be morally good in any circumstances. 3 It is 
impossible, for instance, to love God with a bad intention, since 
there would then be no love, just as it is impossible to hate God 
with a good intention. In other cases, however, ‘the goodness of 
the will does not depend on the object alone, but on all the other 
circumstances, and chiefly on the end’ (a fine), which holds the 
primary place among the ‘circumstances’ of the act. 4 But though 
the end holds the primary place among the circumstances of the 
act, an act is not morally good merely because the end is good: 

1 Ox., 2, 40, quaestio unica, nos. 2-3. 1 Ibid., i, 17, 3, no. 14. 
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the end does not justify the means. Tt is necessary that all the 
(requisite) circumstances should occur together in any moral act, 
for it to be morally good; the defect of any one circumstance is 
sufficient in order that (the act) should be morally bad': 1 'evil 
things must not be done in order that good (results) may even¬ 
tuate.' 2 For an act to be morally good, then, it must be free, and 
it must be objectively good and be done with the right intention, 
in the right way, and so on. If it possesses these circumstances, it 
will be in accordance with right reason. 

2. Every human act, that is, every free act, is good or evil in 
some way, not only in the sense that every act, considered purely 
ontologically, i.e. as a positive entity, is good, but also in the sense 
that every act has an object which is either in accordance with 
right reason or contrary to it. But inasmuch as goodness of all the 
circumstances is required for a completely good moral act, it is 
possible, if some circumstance is deficient in the goodness it should 
have, for an act to be 'indifferent'. For example, in order for 
almsgiving to be a completely good moral act, to have full moral 
value, it must be done with a moral intention. Now, to give alms 
with a bad intention would make the act bad; but it is possible to 
give alms simply from an immediate inclination, for example, and 
such an act, says Scotus, can be called morally indifferent: it is 
neither a bad act nor is it a fully moral act. 3 In the admission of 
indifferent elicited acts (and Scotus insisted that he was not 
speaking of reflex acts like brushing away a fly from one's face) 4 
Scotus adopted an opinion opposed to that of St. Thomas Aquinas; 
but in order to understand his opinion, it is important to realise 
that for Scotus ‘the first practical principle is: God ought to be 
loved'. 6 A man is not obliged always to refer his act to God 
either actually or virtually, because, says Scotus, God has not laid 
us under this obligation, but unless this is done, the act will not be 
completely good morally. On the other hand, since we are not 
obliged so to refer every act, it does not follow that an act which 
is not so referred is an evil act. If it is incompatible with the love 
of God, it will be evil; but it can be compatible with the love of God 
without being referred to God either actually or virtually. In this 
case it is an indifferent act. Apparently Scotus thought that 
'habitual' reference is not sufficient to give an act full moral value. 

3. We have seen that a morally good act must be in accordance 
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with right reason. What, then, is the norm of right reason and of 
the morality of our actions? According to Scotus, 'the divine will 
is the cause of good, and so by the fact that He wills something it 
is good . . .' x This statement taken by itself naturally appears to 
imply that the moral law depends simply on the arbitrary will of 
God; but such was not Scotus's position, and he meant simply that 
what God wills is good because God of His very nature cannot will 
anything but what is good. Still, Scotus does make the moral law 
depend in one sense on the divine will, and his position must be 
made clear. Inasmuch as the divine intellect, considered as preced¬ 
ing an act of the divine will, perceives the acts which are in 
conformity with human nature, the eternal and immutable moral 
law is constituted in regard to its content; but it acquires obligatory 
force only through the free choice of the divine will. One can say, 
then, that it is not the content of the moral law which is due to the 
divine will, but the obligation of the moral law, its morally binding 
force. 'To command pertains only to the appetite or will.' 2 The 
intellect says that this is true or untrue, in the practical as in the 
speculative sphere, and though it inclines to action of a certain 
type, it does not dictate that one ought to act in that way. Scotus 
is not simply saying that obligation actually bears on human 
beings only because God has willed to create them, which would 
be obvious enough, since they could not be obliged if they did not 
exist; he is saying that the divine will is the fount of obligation. It 
seems to follow that if God had not chosen to impose obligation, 
morality would be a matter of self-perfection, in the sense that the 
intellect would perceive that a certain course of action is what 
befits human nature and would judge that it is reasonable and 
prudent to act in that way. One would have an ethic of the type 
represented by Aristotle's ethics. Actually, however, God has 
willed that course of action, and that will is reflected in moral 
obligation: to transgress the law is thus not simply irrational, it is 
sin in the theological sense of the word. 

That the content of the moral law is not due simply to the 
arbitrary caprice or choice of God is made abundantly clear by 
Scotus. Speaking of the sin of Adam, 8 he observes: 'A sin which 
is a sin only because it is forbidden, is less of a sin formally than 
that which is evil in itself and not because it is forbidden. Now to 
eat of that tree was not more a sin, as far as the act was concerned, 
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than to eat of another tree, but only because it was forbidden. But 
all sins which concern the ten commandments are formally evil 
not merely because they are forbidden, but because they are 
evil; therefore they are forbidden, since by the law of nature the 
opposite of any commandment was evil, and by natural reason a 
man can see that any of those precepts is to be observed/ Here 
Scotus states clearly that the ten commandments are not simply 
arbitrary precepts and that a man can discern their validity 
through the natural use of reason, a statement which should 
involve the conclusion that God Himself could not change them, 
not because He is subject to them, as it were, but because they 
are ultimately founded on His nature. 

The difficulty arises, however, that God seems to have dispensed 
in some of the secondary precepts of the decalogue (the pre¬ 
cepts of the second table). For example, He told the Israelites 
to despoil the Egyptians, and He commissioned Abraham to 
sacrifice his son Isaac. Scotus, discussing this matter, asks first 
whether all the ten commandments belong to the law of nature, 
and he proceeds to make a distinction. Those moral laws which 
are self-evident or which follow necessarily from self-evident 
practical principles belong to the natural law in the strictest sense, 
and in the case of these principles and conclusions no dispensation 
is possible. God could not, for example, permit a man to have 
other gods than Himself or to take His name in vain, as such acts 
would be quite incompatible with man's end, the love of God as 
God, which necessarily involves exclusive worship and reverence. 
On the other hand, a moral law may belong to the law of nature, 
not as following necessarily from self-evident principles, but as 
being in accordance with the primary, necessary and self-evident 
practical principles; and of this type are the commandments of 
the second table. In the case of these moral commandments God 
can dispense. 1 Scotus proceeds to argue, or to suggest the argu¬ 
ment, 2 that even if the love of the neighbour belongs to the natural 
law in the strict sense, so that I am necessarily bound to will that 
my neighbour should love God, it does not necessarily follow that 
I should will that he should have this or that particular good. 
This does not, however, prevent Scotus from going on to say 3 that 
the precepts of the decalogue are binding in every state and that 
before the giving of the written law all men were bound to observe 

1 Ox., 3, 37, quaestio unica, nos. 5-8. 1 Ibid., 3, 37, quaestio unica, no. 11. 
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them, ‘because they were written interiorly in the heart, or perhaps 
by some external teaching given by God which parents learnt and 
handed on to their sons.’ Moreover, he explains that the children 
of Israel did not really need any dispensation when they despoiled 
the Egyptians, since God, as supreme lord, transferred to the 
Israelites the goods of the Egyptians, so that the former did not 
take what was not their own. Nevertheless, Scotus’s general 
position is that the first two commandments of the first table of 
the decalogue belong to the natural law in the strictest sense 
(about the third commandment, that concerning sabbath obser¬ 
vance, he expresses doubt), whereas the precepts of the second 
table do not belong to the natural law in the strictest sense, though 
they do so belong in the wider sense. God can, then, dispense in 
the case of the precepts of the second table, though He cannot 
dispense in the case of commandments which belong strictly to the 
natural law. On this matter of dispensation Scotus’s opinion is at 
variance with that of the Thomists, who do not allow that God 
can, properly speaking, dispense in the case of any of the precepts 
of the decalogue, since they all derive immediately or mediately 
from primary practical principles. The Thomists explain the 
apparent dispensations which troubled Scotus as instances of 
mutatio materiae, that is, in much the same way as Scotus himself 
explained the spoliation of the Egyptians by the Israelites. 

There is no call to discuss such Scriptural passages here, as they 
do not enter into philosophy; but it should be observed that even 
if Scotus admits the possibility of dispensation in the case of some 
commandments, the fact that he refused to allow that possibility 
in regard to moral precepts which belong strictly to the natural 
law shows clearly that he did not regard the whole moral law as 
due simply to the arbitrary decision of the divine will. He may 
have thought that the inviolability of private property, and the 
consequent wrongness of stealing, were not so bound up with the 
natural law that no exceptions would be legitimate, even in ‘hard 
cases’; but he certainly stated that if a moral precept belonged to 
the natural law in the strict sense, it was unalterable. It cannot 
be denied that Scotus makes remarks such as that the divine will 
is the first rule of rectitude and that ‘whatever does not include a 
contradiction is not repugnant to the divine will absolutely 
speaking, so that whatever God does or may do will be right and 
just’; 1 but he certainly did not think that God can, without 
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contradiction, order or permit acts which are contrary to 
self-evident practical principles or principles necessarily following 
therefrom. Probably one should view in close connection Scotus's 
doctrine concerning moral obligation and that concerning the 
secondary precepts of the decalogue. The primary precepts are 
self-evident or are so intimately connected with self-evident 
principles that their obligatory character is obvious. The secon¬ 
dary precepts, however, are not immediately deducible from 
primary practical principles, even if their harmony with those 
principles and their immediate derivatives is evident. Their obli¬ 
gatory character is thus not self-evident or necessary, but depends 
on the divine will. Their content is not purely arbitrary, since 
their harmony and consonance with necessary principles is clear; 
but the connection is not so strict that God cannot make exceptions. 
If it is His will which so reinforces the natural harmony of the 
secondary precepts with necessary principles that the former 
become obligatory in the full moral sense, His will can also 
dispense. 

It would seem, then, that Scotus occupies a position midway, if 
one may so put it, between St. Thomas and Ockham. He agrees 
with the former that there are moral principles which are unalter¬ 
able and he does not teach that the entire moral law depends on 
the arbitrary decision of God’s will. On the other hand he attri¬ 
buted a much greater degree of prominence to the divine will in 
the determination of the moral order than St. Thomas had done, 
and he appears to have held that obligation, at least in regard to 
certain commandments, depends on that will as distinct from the 
divine intellect. While, then, if we look at Scotus's philosophy by 
itself, we must allow that his moral doctrine is not that of arbitrary 
divine authoritarianism, we must also allow, if we look at the 
historical development of thought, that his moral doctrine helped 
to prepare the way for that of Ockham, in whose eyes the moral 
law, including the whole decalogue, is the arbitrary creation of 
the divine will. 

4. As regards political authority, Scotus distinguishes it care¬ 
fully from paternal authority, 1 and appears to suggest that it rests 
on free consent. ‘Political authority . . , can be right by common 
consent and the choice of the community itself/ 2 Scotus speaks of 
people who see that they cannot get on without some authority 
and who agree together to commit the care of the community to 

’ Rep.. 4. 15. 4. nos. 10-11. * Ox., 4. 15, 2, no. 7. 
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one person or to a community of persons, and either to one man 
for himself alone, so that his successor would have to be elected, 
or to one man for himself and his posterity. 1 Elsewhere 2 he speaks 
of many independent peoples who, 'in order to attain a continual 
state of peace, were able by the mutual consent of all to elect 
from among them one prince . . / 

Legitimate authority is one of the factors which are required 
in the legislators, the other factor being ‘prudence’, the ability to 
legislate in accordance with right reason. 3 The legislator must 
not pass laws for his private advantage, but for the common 
good, which is the end of legislation. 4 Moreover, the positive 
human law must not be in conflict either with the natural moral 
law or with the divine positive law. No more than St. Thomas 
Aquinas would Scotus have had any sympathy with the idea of 
despotic government or with that of the State as the fount of 
morality. 

1 Ox., 4, 15, 2, no. 7. 1 Rep., 4, 15. 4, no. 11. 

* Ox., 4. 15. 2, no. 6. 4 Ibid., 4, 14. 2, no. 7. 



CHAPTER LI 

CONCLUDING REVIEW 

Theology and philosophy —‘ Christian philosophy’—The Thomist 
synthesis—Various ways of regarding and interpreting mediaeval 
philosophy. 

Any general review of mediaeval philosophy must obviously be 
left to the conclusion of the next volume; but it may be worth 
while to indicate here some general aspects of the course of 
philosophy treated of in the present book, even though the omis¬ 
sion of Qckhamism, which will be considered in the third volume, 
restricts the scope of one’s reflections. 

i. One can regard the development of philosophy in the 
Christian world from the days of the Roman Empire up to the 
thirteenth-century syntheses from the point of view of its relation 
to theology. In the first centuries of the Christian era there was 
scarcely any philosophy in the modern sense, in the sense, that is, 
of an autonomous science distinct from theology. The Fathers 
wer~ aware, of course, of the distinction between reason and faith, 
between scientific conclusions and the data of revelation; but to 
distinguish reason and faith is not necessarily the same as to make 
a clear distinction between philosophy and theology. Christian 
apologists and writers who were anxious to show the reasonable 
character of the Christian religion, employed reason to show that 
there is, for example, but one God, and to that extent they may 
be said to have developed philosophical themes; but their aim was 
apologetic, and not primarily philosophic. Even those writers 
who adopted a hostile attitude towards Greek philosophy had to 
employ reason for apologetic purposes and they gave their atten¬ 
tion to themes which are considered to belong to the province of 
philosophy; but though we can isolate those arguments and discus¬ 
sions which fall under the heading of philosophy, it would be idle 
to pretend that a Christian apologist of this kind was a professed 
philosopher; he may have borrowed from the philosophers to some 
extent, but he regarded ‘philosophy’ pretty well as a perverter of 
the truth and as a foe of Christianity. As to the Christian writers 
who adopted a predominantly favourable attitude to Greek philo¬ 
sophy, these tended to look on Greek philosophy as a preparation 
for Christian wisdom, the latter comprising not only the revealed 
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mysteries of faith but all truth about the world and human life 
looked at through the eyes of a Christian. Inasmuch as the 
Fathers not only applied reason to the understanding, correct 
statement and defence of the data of revelation, but also treated 
of themes which had been considered by Greek philosophers, they 
helped not only to develop theology, but also to provide material 
for the construction of a philosophy which would be compatible 
with Christian theology; but they were theologians and exegetes, 
not philosophers in the strict sense, save occasionally and inciden¬ 
tally; and even when they did pursue philosophic themes, they 
were rounding out, as it were, the total Christian wisdom rather 
than constructing a distinct philosophy or branch of philosophy. 
This is true even of St. Augustine, for although one can reconstruct 
a philosophy from his writings, he was above all a theologian and 
was not concerned to build up a philosophical system as such. 

Fathers of the Church, like St. Gregory of Nyssa and St. 
Augustine, who in their writings utilised elements borrowed from 
neo-Platonism, found in neo-Platonism material which helped 
them in their development of a ‘philosophy’ of the spiritual life, 
to which, as Christians and saints, they paid much attention. It 
was only natural that they should speak of the soul, of its relation 
to the body, and of its ascent to God, in terms strongly reminiscent 
of Platonism and neo-Platonism; but since they could not (and 
in any case would not wish to) consider the soul’s ascent to God 
in abstraction from theology and revelation, their philosophy, 
which concentrated so much on the soul and its ascent to God, was 
inevitably intertwined with and integrated into their theology. 
To treat St. Augustine’s doctrine of illumination, for example, as 
a purely philosophic doctrine is not easy; it really ought to be 
looked at in the light of his general doctrine concerning the soul’s 
relation to God and its ascent to God. 

The general attitude of the Fathers set the tone, so to speak, 
for what we call ‘Augustinianism’. St. Anselm, for instance, was 
a theologian, but he saw that the existence of the God who revealed 
the mysteries of the Christian religion needs in some way to be 
proved, and so he developed a natural theology, or helped towards 
the development of natural theology, though it would be a mistake 
to picture him as sitting down to elaborate a system of philosophy 
as such. Fides quaerens intellectum may, to speak rather crudely, 
work forwards or backwards. Working forwards from the data of 
revelation and applying reasoning to theological dogmas, in order 
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to understand them as far as is possible, it produces Scholastic 
theology; working backwards, in the sense of considering the 
presuppositions of revelation, it develops the proofs of God’s 
existence. But the mind at work in either case is really the mind 
of the theologian, even though in the second case it works within 
the province and with the methods of philosophy. 

If the spirit of Augustinianism, bom of the writings of the 
Fathers, was that of fides quaerens intellectum, it might also be 
called a spirit of homo quaerens Deum. This aspect of Augus¬ 
tinianism is especially marked in St. Bonaventure, whose thought 
was steeped so deeply in the affective spirituality of Franciscanism. 
A man may contemplate creatures, the world without and the 
world within, and discern their natures; but his knowledge is of 
little worth unless he discerns in nature the vestigium Dei and in 
himself the imago Dei, unless he can detect the operation of God 
in his soul, an operation which is itself hidden but is rendered 
visible in its effects, in its power. A number of ‘Augustinians’ no 
doubt maintained the doctrine of illumination, for example, out 
of conservatism and a respect for tradition; but in the case of a 
man like St. Bonaventure the retention of the doctrine was some¬ 
thing much more than traditionalism. It has been said that of 
two doctrines, of which one attributes more to God and the 
other less, the Augustinian chooses the one which attributes more 
to God and less to the creature; but this is true only in so far as 
the doctrine is felt to harmonise with and express spiritual 
experience and in so far as it harmonises with and can be inte¬ 
grated into the general theological outlook. 

If one understands the motto fides quaerens intellectum as 
expressing the spirit of Augustinianism and as indicating the place 
of philosophy in the mind of the Augustinian, it might be objected 
that such a description of Augustinianism is far too wide and that 
one might even have to class as Augustinians thinkers whom no 
one could reasonably call Augustinians. The passage from faith 
to 'understanding’, to Scholastic theology on the one hand and 
to philosophy on the other hand, was ultimately the result of the 
fact that Christianity was given to the world as a revealed doctrine 
of salvation, not as a philosophy in the academic sense, nor even 
as a Scholastic philosophy. Christians believed first of all, and only 
afterwards, in the desire to defend, to explain and to understand 
what they believed, did they develop theology and, in subordina¬ 
tion to theology, philosophy. In a sense this was the attitude not 
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only of the early Christian writers and Fathers, but also of all 
those mediaeval thinkers who were primarily theologians. They 
believed first of all, and then they attempted to understand. This 
would be true of St. Thomas ^imself. But how could one call 
St. Thomas an Augustinian? Is it not better to confine the term 
'Augustinian' to certain philosophical doctrines? Once one has 
done that, one has a means for distinguishing Augustinians 
from non-Augustinians: otherwise, one is involved in hopeless 
confusion. 

There is a great deal of truth in this contention, and it must be 
admitted that in order to be able to discriminate between Augus¬ 
tinians and non-Augustinians in regard to the content of their 
philosophies, it is desirable to be clear first of all about what 
doctrines one is prepared to recognise as Augustinian and why; but 
I am speaking at present of the relation between theology and 
philosophy, and in regard to this point I maintain that, with an 
important qualification to be mentioned shortly, there is no 
essential difference in attitude between St. Augustine himself and 
the great theologian-philosophers of the thirteenth century. St. 
Thomas Aquinas certainly made a formal and methodological 
distinction between philosophy and theology, a distinction which 
was not clearly made by St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. Augustine, or 
St. Anselm; but the attitude of fides quaerens intellectum was none 
the less the attitude of St. Thomas. On this point, therefore, I 
should be willing to rank St. Thomas as an ‘Augustinian’. In 
regard to doctrinal content one must adopt another criterion, it is 
true. St. Bonaventure too made a formal distinction between 
theology and philosophy, though he clung to and emphasised 
doctrines generally recognised as ‘Augustinian’, whereas St. 
Thomas rejected them, and in regard to these doctrines one can 
call the philosophy of Bonaventure ‘Augustinian’ and the philo¬ 
sophy of Thomas non-Augustinian. Again, St. Bonaventure, as 
we have seen, emphasised far more than St. Thomas the insuffi¬ 
ciency of independent philosophy, so that it has even been said 
that the unity of Bonaventure’s system must be sought on the 
theological and not on the philosophical level. All the same, St. 
Thomas himself did not believe that a purely independent philo¬ 
sophy would be, in actual fact and practice, completely satis¬ 
factory, and he, like St. Bonaventure, was primarily a theologian. 
There is a great deal to be said for M. Gilson’s contention that for 
St. Thomas the sphere of philosophy is the sphere of le riv&able 
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(in the sense in which M. Gilson uses the term, and not, obviously 
enough, in every sense). 

The ‘important qualification’ I mentioned above is this. Owing 
to the discovery of the complete Aristotle and his adoption by 
St. Thomas, so far as adoption was consistent with theological 
orthodoxy, St. Thomas provided the material for an independent 
philosophy. As I have suggested when treating of St. Thomas, the 
utilisation of the Aristotelian system helped philosophy to become 
self-conscious and to aspire after independence and autonomy. 
When philosophical material was comparatively scanty, as in the 
Patristic period and in the earlier centuries of the mediaeval era, 
there could be little question of an autonomous philosophy going 
its own way (it is not necessary to take the phenomenon of the 
dialectici very seriously); but once Aristotelianism, which appeared 
at least to be a complete philosophical system, elaborated inde¬ 
pendently of theology, had arrived on the scene and had won its 
right to be there, a parting of the ways was morally inevitable: 
philosophy had grown up, and would soon demand its birthright 
and wander out of the house. But this was by no means the 
intention of St. Thomas, who had meant to utilise Aristotelianism 
in the construction of a vast theologico-philosophical synthesis, in 
which theology should constitute the ultimate measuring-rod. 
Yet children, when they grow up, do not always behave exactly 
as their parents expected or wished. Bonaventure, Albert, Thomas 
utilised and incorporated an increasing amount of the new philo¬ 
sophical materials, and all the while they were rearing a child 
who would soon go his own way; but the three men, though 
differing from one another on many points of philosophical 
doctrine, were really at one in the ideal of a Christian synthesis. 
They belonged to the Sancti, not to the philosophy, and if one 
wishes to find a radical contrast between mediaeval thinkers in 
regard to their view of the relation between theology and 
philosophy, one should contrast not so much St. Anselm and St. 
Bonaventure on the one hand with St. Thomas on the other as 
St. Anselm, St. Bonaventure, St. Thomas and Scotus on the one 
hand with the Latin Averroists and, in the fourteenth century, 
the Ockhamist School on the other. The philosophi and radical 
Peripatetics stand over against the Fathers and theologians and 
Sancti. 

2. What has already been said brings one to the question of 
‘Christian philosophy’. Can one speak of the ‘Christian philosophy’ 
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of the Middle Ages, and if so, in what sense? If philosophy is a 
legitimate and autonomous province of human study and know¬ 
ledge (‘autonomous’ in the sense that the philosopher has his own 
method and subject-matter), it would appear that it is not and 
cannot be ‘Christian’. It would sound absurd to speak of 'Christian 
biology’ or ‘Christian mathematics’: a biologist or a mathematician 
can be a Christian, but not his biology or his mathematics. Simi¬ 
larly, it might be said, a philosopher can be a Christian, but not 
his philosophy. His philosophy may be true and compatible with 
Christianity; but one does not call a scientific statement Christian 
simply because it is true and compatible with Christianity. Just 
as mathematics can be neither pagan nor Moslem nor Christian, 
though mathematicians can be pagans or Moslems or Christians, 
so philosophy can be neither pagan nor Moslem nor Christian, 
though philosophers can be pagans or Moslems or Christians. The 
relevant question about a scientific hypothesis is whether it is true 
or false, confirmed by observation and experiment or refuted, not 
whether it is proposed by a Christian or a Hindoo or an atheist; 
and the relevant question about a philosophic doctrine is whether 
it is true or false, more or less adequate as an explanation of the 
facts it is supposed to explain, not whether it is expounded by a 
believer in Zeus, a follower of Mahomet or a Christian theologian. 
The most that the phrase ‘Christian philosophy’ can legitimately 
mean is a philosophy compatible with Christianity; if it means 
more than that, one is speaking of a philosophy which is not simply 
philosophy, but which is, partly at least, theology. 

This is a reasonable and understandable point of view, and it 
certainly represents one aspect of St. Thomas’s attitude towards 
philosophy, an aspect expressed in his formal distinction between 
theology and philosophy. The philosopher starts with creatures, 
the theologian with God; the philosopher's principles are those 
discerned by the natural light of reason, the theologian's are 
revealed; the philosopher treats of the natural order, the theologian 
primarily of the supernatural order. But if one adheres closely to 
this aspect of Thomism, one is placed in a somewhat difficult 
position. St. Bonaventure did not think that any satisfactory 
metaphysic can be achieved save in the light of the Faith. The 
philosophic doctrine of exemplary ideas, for example, is closely 
linked up with the theological doctrine of the Word. Is one to 
say, then, that St. Bonaventure had no philosophy properly 
speaking, or is one to sort out the theological elements from the 
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philosophical elements? And if so, does not one run the risk of 
constructing a ‘Bonaventurian philosophy' which St. Bonaventure 
himself would hardly have recognised as an adequate expression of 
his thought and intentions? Is it not perhaps simpler to allow that 
St. Bonaventure’s idea of philosophy was that of a Christian 
philosophy, in the sense of a general Christian synthesis such as 
earlier Christian writers endeavoured to achieve? An historian is 
entitled to adopt this point of view. If one speaks simply as a 
philosopher who is convinced that philosophy either stands on its 
own feet or is not philosophy at all, one will not admit the existence 
of a ‘Christian philosophy’; or, in other words, if one speaks simply 
as a ‘Thcmist’, one will be forced to criticise any other and 
different conception of philosophy. But if one speaks as an 
historian, looking on from outside, as it were, one will recognise 
that there were two conceptions of philosophy, the one that of 
St. Bonaventure, the conception of a Christian philosophy, the 
other that of St. Thomas and Scotus, the conception of a philo¬ 
sophy which could not properly be called Christian, save in the 
sense that it was compatible with theology. From this point of 
view one can say that St. Bonaventure, even though he made a 
formal distinction between theology and philosophy, continued 
the tradition of the Fathers, whereas with St. Thomas philosophy 
received a charter. In this sense Thomism was ‘modem’ and 
looked forward to the future. As a system of self-sufficient 
philosophy Thomism can enter into competition and discussion 
with other philosophies, because it can prescind from dogmatic 
theology altogether, whereas a Christian philosophy of the Bona¬ 
venturian type can hardly do so. The true Bonaventurian could, 
of course, argue with modem philosophers on particular points, 
the proofs of God’s existence, for example; but the total system 
could hardly enter the philosophical arena on equal terms, pre¬ 
cisely because it is not simply a philosophical system but a 
Christian synthesis. 

Yet is there not a sense in which the philosophies of St. Augustine 
and St. Bonaventure and St. Albert and St. Thomas can all be 
called Christian? The problems which they discussed were in large 
measure set by theology, or by the necessity of defending Christian 
truth. When Aristotle argued to the existence of an unmoved 
mover, he was answering a problem set by metaphysics (and by 
physics); but when St. Anselm and St. Bonaventure and St. 
Thomas proved God’s existence, they were showing the rational 
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foundation for the acceptance of a revelation in which they already 
believed. St. Bonaventure was concerned also to show God’s 
immanent activity within the soul; and even though St. Thomas 
employed Aristotle’s own argument, he was not answering simply 
an abstract problem nor was he interested simply in showing that 
there is an unmoved mover, an ultimate cause of motion; he was 
interested in proving the existence of God, a Being who meant 
a great deal more to St. Thomas than an unmoved mover. His 
arguments can naturally be considered in themselves and, from 
the philosophic standpoint, they must be so considered; but he 
approached the question from the viewpoint of a theologian, look¬ 
ing on the proof of God’s existence as a praeambulutn fidei. More¬ 
over, although St. Thomas certainly spoke of philosophy or meta¬ 
physics as the science of being as being, and though his declaration 
that the rational knowledge of God is the highest part of philo¬ 
sophy, that to which other parts lead, can certainly be regarded 
as suggested by Aristotle’s words, in his Summae (which are of the 
greatest importance from the philosophical, as well as from the 
theological standpoint) he follows the order suggested by theology, 
and his philosophy fits closely into his theology, making a 
synthesis. St. Thomas did not approach philosophical problems 
in the spirit of a professor of the Parisian faculty of arts; he 
approached them in the spirit of a Christian theologian. Moreover, 
in spite of his Aristotelianism and in spite of his repetition of 
Aristotelian statements, I think it can be maintained that for 
St. Thomas philosophy is not so much a study of being in general 
as a study of God, God’s activity and God’s effects, so far as the 
natural reason will take us; so that God is the centre of his 
philosophy as of his theology, the same God, though attained in 
different ways. I have suggested earlier on that St. Thomas's 
formal charter to philosophy meant that philosophy would in the 
end go her own way, and I think that this is true; but that is not 
to say that St. Thomas envisaged or desired the ‘separation’ of 
philosophy from theology. On the contrary, he attempted a great 
synthesis, and he attempted it as a Christian theologian who was 
also a philosopher; he would doubtless have considered that what 
would have appeared to him as the vagaries and errors of philo¬ 
sophers in later centuries were largely due to those very causes in 
view of which he declared revelation to be morally necessary. 

3. More chapters have been devoted to the philosophy of St. 
Thomas Aquinas than to any other philosopher, and rightly so, 
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since Thomism is unquestionably the most imposing and compre¬ 
hensive synthesis considered in this book. I may have emphasised 
those aspects of Thomism which are of non-Aristotelian origin, 
and one should, I think, bear these aspects in mind, lest one forget 
that Thomism is a synthesis and not simply a literal adoption of 
Aristotelianism; but none the less Thomism can, of course, be 
regarded as the culminating process of a movement in the Christian 
West towards the adoption and utilisation of Greek philosophy as 
represented by Aristotle. Owing to the fact that philosophy in the 
time of the Fathers meant, to all intents and purposes, neo¬ 
platonism, to utilise Greek philosophy meant, for the Fathers, to 
utilise neo-Platonism: St. Augustine, for instance, did not know 
much of the historic system of Aristotle, as distinct from neo- 
Platonism. Moreover, the spiritual character of neo-Platonism 
appealed to the mind of the Fathers. That the categories of 
neo-Platonism should continue to dominate Christian thought in 
the early Middle Ages was only natural, in view of the fact that 
the Fathers had utilised them and that they were consecrated 
through the prestige attaching to the writings of the Pseudo- 
Dionysius, believed to be St. Paul’s convert. Furthermore, even 
when the corpus of Aristotle’s writings had become available in 
Latin translations from the Greek and the Arabic, the differences 
between Aristotelianism proper and neo-Platonism proper were by 
no means clearly recognised: they could not be clearly recognised 
so long as the Liber de causis and the Elementaiio theologica were 
ascribed to Aristotle, especially when the great Moslem commen¬ 
tators had themselves drawn copiously on neo-Platonism. That 
Aristotle had criticised Plato was, of course, perfectly clear from 
the Metaphysics ; but the precise nature and scope of the criticism 
was not so clear. The adoption and utilisation of Aristotle did not 
mean, therefore, the negation and rejection of all neo-Platonism, 
and though St. Thomas recognised that the Liber de causis was not 
the work of Aristotle, one can regard his interpretation of Aristotle 
in a manner consonant with Christianity, not merely as an inter¬ 
pretation in meliorem partem (which it was, from the viewpoint of 
anyone who is both a Christian and an historian), but also as 
following from the general conception of Aristotle in his time. St. 
Bonaventure certainly thought that Aristotle's criticism of Plato 
involved a rejection of exemplarism (and in my opinion St. 
Bonaventure was quite right); but St. Thomas did not think so, 
and he interpreted Aristotle accordingly. One might be tempted to 
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think that St. Thomas was simply whitewashing Aristotle; but one 
should not forget that 'Aristotle’ for St. Thomas meant rather more 
than Aristotle means to the modem historian of Greek philosophy; 
he was, to a certain extent at least, an Aristotle seen through the 
eyes of commentators and philosophers who were themselves not 
pure Aristotelians. Even the radical Aristotelians by intention, 
the Latin Averroists, were not pure Aristotelians in the strict 
sense. If one adopts this point of view, one will find it easier to 
understand how Aristotle could appear to St. Thomas as 'the 
Philosopher’, and one will realise that when St. Thomas baptised 
Aristotelianism he was not simply substituting Aristotelianism for 
neo-Platonism, but that he was completing that process of absorb¬ 
ing Greek philosophy which had begun in the early days of the 
Christian era. In a sense we can say that neo-Platonism, Augus- 
tinianism, Aristotelianism and the Moslem and Jewish philosophies 
came together and were fused in Thomism, not in the sense that 
selected elements were juxtaposed mechanically, but in the sense 
that a true fusion and synthesis was achieved under the regulating 
guidance of certain basic ideas. Thomism, in the fullest sense, is 
thus a synthesis of Christian theology and Greek philosophy 
(Aristotelianism, united with other elements, or Aristotelianism, 
interpreted in the light of later philosophy) in which philosophy is 
regarded in the light of theology and theology itself is expressed, 
to a considerable extent, in categories borrowed from Greek 
philosophy, particularly from Aristotle. 

I have asserted that Thomism is a synthesis of Christian 
theology and Greek philosophy, which might seem to imply that 
Thomism in the narrower sense, that is, as denoting simply the 
Thomist philosophy, is a synthesis of Greek philosophy and that 
it is nothing else but Greek philosophy. In the first place, it seems 
preferable to speak of Greek philosophy rather than of Aristote¬ 
lianism, for the simple reason that St. Thomas’s philosophy was 
a synthesis of Platonism (using the term in a wide sense, to include 
neo-Platonism) and of Aristotelianism, though one should not 
forget that the Moslem and Jewish philosophers were also impor¬ 
tant influences in the formation of his thought. In the first 
volume of my history I have argued that Plato and Aristotle 
should be regarded as complementary thinkers, in some respects 
at least, and that a synthesis is needed. St. Thomas Aquinas 
achieved this synthesis. We cannot speak of his philosophy, 
therefore, as simply Aristotelianism; it is rather a synthesis of 
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Greek philosophy, harmonised with Christian theology. In the 
second place, Thomism is a real synthesis and is not a mere 
juxtaposition of heterogeneous elements. For example, St. Thomas 
did not take over the Platonic-Plotinian-Augustinian tradition of 
exemplary ideas and merely juxtapose it with the Aristotelian 
doctrine of substantial form: he gave each element its ontological 
status, making the substantial form subordinate to the exemplary 
idea, and explaining in what sense one is entitled to speak of 
'ideas’ in God. Again, if he adopted the (originally) Platonic 
notion of participation, he did not employ it in a manner which 
would conflict with the Aristotelian elements of his metaphysic. 
St. Thomas went beyond the Aristotelian hylomorphism and dis¬ 
cerned in the real distinction between essence and existence a 
profounder application of the principle of potentiality and act. 
This distinction enabled him to use the Platonic notion of partici¬ 
pation to explain finite being, while at the same time his view of 
God as ipsum esse subsistens rather than as mere unmoved mover 
enabled him to use the idea of participation in such a way as to 
throw into relief the idea of creation, which was to be found neither 
in Plato nor in Aristotle. Needless to say, St. Thomas did not take 
participation, in the full sense, as a premiss; the complete idea of 
participation could not be obtained until God’s existence had been 
proved, but the material for the elaboration of that idea was 
provided by the real distinction between essence and existence. 

4. Some of the viewpoints adopted in this book may appear to 
be somewhat inconsistent; but one must remember that it is 
possible to adopt different viewpoints in regard to the history of 
mediaeval philosophy, or indeed in regard to the history of philo¬ 
sophy in any epoch. Apart from the fact that one will naturally 
adopt a different viewpoint and interpret the development of 
philosophy in a different light according as one is a Thomist, a 
Scotist, a Kantian, an Hegelian, a Marxist or a Logical Positivist, 
it is possible even for the same man to discern different principles 
or modes of interpretation, none of which he would be willing to 
reject as totally illegitimate and yet for none of which he would 
be prepared to claim complete truth and adequacy. 

Thus it is possible, and from certain viewpoints perfectly legiti¬ 
mate, to adopt the linear or progressive mode of interpretation. 
It is possible to view the absorption and utilisation of Greek 
philosophy by Christian thinkers as starting practically from zero 
in the early years of the Christian era, as increasing through the 
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thought of the Fathers up to the Scholasticism of the early Middle 
Ages, as being suddenly, comparatively speaking, enriched through 
the translations from the Arabic and the Greek, and as developing 
through the thought of William of Auvergne, Alexander of Hales, 
St. Bonaventure and St. Albert the Great, until it reached its 
culmination in the Thomist synthesis. According to this line of 
interpretation it would be necessary to regard the philosophy of 
St. Bonaventure as a stage in the development of Thomism, and 
not as a parallel and heterogeneous philosophy. One would regard 
the achievement of St. Thomas, not so much as an adoption of 
Aristotle in place of Augustine or of neo-Platonic Platonism, but 
rather as a confluence and synthesis of the various currents of 
Greek philosophy, and of Islamic and Jewish philosophy, as well 
as of the original ideas contributed by Christian thinkers. Mediaeval 
philosophy before St. Thomas one would regard, not as 'Augus- 
tinianism* as opposed to Aristotelianism, but as pre-Thomist 
Scholasticism or as the Scholasticism of the earlier Middle Ages. 
This line of interpretation seems to me to be perfectly legitimate, 
and it has the very great advantage of not leading to a distorted 
idea of Thomism as pure Aristotelianism. It would even be 
possible and legitimate to look on Thomism as an Aristotelianised 
Platonism rather than as a Platonised Aristotelianism. What has 
been said of the 'synthetic' character of Thomism and of its 
relation to Greek, and Islamic, philosophy in general rather than 
to Aristotelianism in particular supports this line of interpretation, 
which was also suggested by what was said in the first volume of 
this history concerning the complementary character of the 
Platonic and Aristotelian philosophies. 

On the other hand, if one follows this line of interpretation 
exclusively, one runs the risk of missing altogether the rich variety 
of mediaeval philosophy and the individuality of the different 
philosophers. The spirit of St. Bonaventure was not the same as 
that of Roger Bacon nor the same as that of St. Thomas, and 
French historians like M. Gilson have done us a great service in 
drawing attention to and throwing into relief the peculiar genius 
of individual thinkers. This 'individualisation' of mediaeval philo¬ 
sophers is all the more to be welcomed in view of the fact that the 
Christian thinkers shared a common theological background, so 
that their philosophical differences were expressed within a com¬ 
paratively restricted field, with the result that mediaeval philo¬ 
sophy might seem to consist of a series of repetitions on salient 
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points and a series of differences on relatively insignificant points. 
If one said simply that St. Bonaventure postulated a special 
illumination and that St. Thomas rejected it, the difference 
between them would not present so much interest as it does if 
St. Bona venture’s theory of illumination is linked up with his total 
thought and if St. Thomas’s denial of any special illumination is 
seen against the background of his system in general. But one 
cannot depict the total thought of Bonaventure or the general 
system of Thomas without setting in relief the peculiar spirit of 
each thinker. It may very well be true that M. Gilson, as I 
suggested earlier in this book, has exaggerated the differences 
between St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas, and that it is possible 
to look on St. Bonaventure’s philosophy as a stage in the evolution 
of Thomism rather than as a parallel and different philosophy; but 
it is also possible for different men to have different conceptions of 
what philosophy is, and if a man does not accept the Thomist 
point of view, he will probably be no more inclined to look on 
Bonaventure as an incomplete Thomas than a Platonist would be 
inclined to look on Plato as an incomplete Aristotle. It is, I think, 
a mistake to insist so much on the linear type of interpretation 
that one rules out as illegitimate the type of interpretation repre¬ 
sented by M. Gilson or, conversely, so to insist upon the individual 
characteristics and spirits of different thinkers as to lose sight of 
the general evolution of thought towards a complete synthesis. 
Narrowness of vision can hardly produce adequate understanding. 

Again, while it is possible to view the development of mediaeval 
philosophy as a development towards the Thomist synthesis and 
to regard pre-Thomist philosophies as stages in that development, 
and while it is possible to concentrate more on the peculiarities 
of different philosophies and the individual geniuses of different 
thinkers, it is also possible to see and to throw into relief different 
general lines of development. Thus it is possible to distinguish 
different types of ‘Augustinianism’ instead of being content with 
one portmanteau word; to distinguish, for example, the typically 
Franciscan Augustinianism of St. Bonaventure from the Aris- 
totelianised Augustinianism of Richard of Middleton or the 
Avicennian Augustinianism of Henry of Ghent and, in a certain 
measure, of Duns Scotus. It is possible to trace the respective 
influences on mediaeval thought of Avicenna, Averroes and Avice- 
bron, and to attempt a corresponding classification. Hence phrases 
such as augustinisme avicennisant, augustinisme avicebronisant, 
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avicennistne latin, of which French historians have made use. 
An investigation of such influences is certainly of value; but the 
classification produced by such an investigation cannot be 
regarded as a complete and entirely adequate classification of 
mediaeval philosophies, since insistence on the influence of the 
past tends to obscure original contributions, while it depends 
largely on what points of his philosophy one happens to have in 
mind whether one classes a philosopher as falling under the 
influence of Avicenna or Averroes or Avicebron. 

Again, one can regard the development of mediaeval philosophy 
in regard to the relation of Christian thought to ‘humanism’, to 
Greek thought and culture and science in general. Thus if St. Peter 
Damian was a representative of the negative attitude towards 
humanism, St. Albert the Great and Roger Bacon represented a 
positive attitude, while from the political point of view Thomism 
represents a harmonisation of the natural and humanistic with 
the supernatural which is absent in the characteristic political 
theory of Giles of Rome. St. Thomas, again, through the greater 
part he attributes to human activity in knowledge and action 
compared with some of his predecessors and contemporaries, may 
be said to represent a humanistic tendency. 

In fine, mediaeval philosophy can be considered under several 
aspects, each of which has its own justification, and it ought to 
be so considered if one is to attain anything like an adequate view 
of it; but any more extensive treatment of mediaeval philosophy 
in general must be reserved until the conclusion of the next 
volume, when the philosophy of the fourteenth century has been 
discussed. In the present volume the great synthesis of St. Thomas 
naturally and rightly occupies the central position, though, as we 
have seen, mediaeval philosophy and the philosophy of St. Thomas 
are not synonymous. The thirteenth century was the century of 
speculative thought, and the century was exceptionally rich in 
speculative thinkers. It was the century of original thinkers, 
whose thought had not yet become hardened into the dogmatic 
traditions of philosophical Schools. But though the great thinkers 
of the thirteenth century differed from one another in their philo¬ 
sophical doctrines and criticised one another, they did so against 
a background of commonly accepted metaphysical principles. One 
must distinguish criticism concerning the application of accepted 
metaphysical principles from criticism of the very foundations of 
netaphysical systems. The former was practised by all the great 
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speculative thinkers of the Middle Ages; but the latter did not 
appear until the fourteenth century. I have concluded this volume 
with a consideration of Duns Scotus, who, from the chronological 
point of view, stands at the juncture of the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries; but even if one can discern in his philosophy the 
faint beginnings of the more radical spirit of criticism which was to 
characterise the Ockhamist movement of the fourteenth century, 
his criticism of his contemporaries and predecessors did not involve 
a denial of the metaphysical principles commonly accepted in the 
thirteenth century. Looking back on the Middle Ages, we may 
tend to see in the system of Scotus a bridge between the two 
centuries, between the age of St. Thomas and the age of Ockham; 
but Ockham himself certainly did not see in Scotus a kindred 
spirit, and I think that even if Scotus’s philosophy did prepare the 
way for a more radical criticism his system must be regarded as 
the last of the great mediaeval speculative syntheses. It can 
hardly be denied, I think, that certain of Scotus's opinions in 
rational psychology, in natural theology and in ethics look forward, 
as it were, to the Ockhamist critique of metaphysics and the 
peculiar Ockhamist view of the nature of the moral law; but if one 
considers Scotus's philosophy in itself, without reference to a 
future which we know but he did not, we are forced to realise that 
it was just as much a metaphysical system as any of the great 
systems of the thirteenth century. It seemed to me, then, that 
Scotus's place was in this volume rather than in the next. In the 
next volume I hope to treat of fourteenth-century philosophy, of 
the philosophies of the Renaissance and of the revival of Scholas¬ 
ticism in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
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Alfarabi iiber den Ursprung der Wissenschaften. 

Cl. Baeumker. Munster, 1933. 

Alfarabius de Platonis Philosophia. Edited by F. 
Rosenthal and R. Walzer. Plato Arabus, vol. 2. 
London, Warburg Institute, 1943. 

Algazel. Alagazel's Metaphysics, a Mediaeval Translation. 
Toronto, 1933. 

Avicenna. Avicennae Opera. Venice, 1495-1546. 

Avicennae Metaphysices Compendium. Rome, 1926 
(Latin). 
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Averroes. Aristotelis opera omnia, Averrois in ea opera commen¬ 
tary. ii vols. Venice. 

Die Epitome der Metaphysik des Averroes. S. Van den 
Bergh. Leiden, 1924. 

Accord de la religion et de la philosophic, traits d'Ibn 
Rochd (Averroes), traduit et annote. L. Gauthier. 
Algiers, 1905. 

Studies: General 

Boer, T. J. de. History of Philosophy in Islam. Translated by 
E. R. Jones. London, 1903. 

Carra de Vaux, B. Les penseurs dTslam. 5 vols. Paris, 1921-6. 
Gauthier, L. Introduction 4 l'etude de la philosophic musulmane. 
Paris, 1923. 

Munk, S. Melanges de philosophic juive et arabe. Paris, 1927. 
O'Leary, De Lacy. Arabic Thought and its place in History. 
London, 1922. 

The Legacy of Islam. T. Arnold and A. Guillaume (edit.). Oxford, 
1931 - 
Particular 

Alonso, M. Teologia de Averroes. Madrid-Granada, 1947. 

AsfN y Palacios, M. Algazel: Dogmatica, moral, asc^tica. Saragossa, 
1901. 

Carra de Vaux, B. Gazali. Paris, 1902. 

Avicenne. Paris, 1900. 

Gauthier, L. La th^orie d’Ibn Rochd sur les rapports de la religion 
et de la philosophic. Paris, 1909. 

Ibn Roschd (Averroes). Paris, 1948. 

Goichon, A. M. Introduction 4 Avicenne. Paris, 1933. 

La distinction de l'essence et de l'existence d'aprts 
Ibn SIna (Avicenna). Paris, 1937. 

La philosophic d'Avicenne. Paris, 1944. 

Horten, M. Die Metaphysik des Averroes. Halle, 1912. 

Klejne, W. Die Substanzlehre Avicennas bei Thomas von Aquin. 
Fribourg, 1933. 

Renan, E. Averroes et l'averroisme. Paris, 1869 (3rd edition). 
Saliba, D. Etude sur la metaphysique d'Avicenne. Paris, 1927. 
Smith, M. Al-Ghazali, the Mystic. London, 1944. 

Sweetman, J. W. Islam and Christian Theology, vol. 1. London 

I 945 * 

Wensinck, A. J. La Pens£e de Ghazzall. Paris, 1940. 
j' ex ^ s Chapter XX: Jewish Philosophy 

Avencebrolis Fons Vitae, ex arabico in latinum translatus ab Johann* 
Hispano et Dominico Gundissalino. Munster, 1892-5. 
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Maimonides. Le guide des £gares, traits de th^ologie et de philo¬ 
sophic. 3 vols. Paris, 1856-66. 

Studies 

Guttmann, J. Die Philosophic des Judentums. Munich, 1933. 

Husik, I. A History of Mediaeval Jewish Philosophy. New York, 
1918. 

Levy, L. G. Maimonide. Paris, 1932 (2nd edition). 

Munk, S. Melanges de philosophic juive et arabe. Paris, 1927. 

Munz, J. Moses ben Maimon, sein Leben und seine Werke. Frank¬ 
furt am M., 1912. 

Rohner, A. Das Schdpfungsproblem bei Moses Maimonides, Albertus 
Magnus und Thomas von Aquin. Munster, 1913 (Beitrage, 11, 5). 

Roth, L. Spinoza, Descartes and Maimonides. Oxford, 1924. 


Chapter XXI: The Translations 

See the bibliography in M. De Wulf's Histoire de la philosophic 
nUditvale , vol. 2, 6th French edition. (In the English translation by 
Dr. E. C. Messenger the bibliography and the sections by A. Pelzer on 
the translations have been abridged.) See also B. Geyer’s Die patri - 
stische und scholastische Philosophic (1928), pp. 342-51, with the corre¬ 
sponding bibliography, p. 728. 


Chapter XXII: Introduction (to Thirteenth Century) 

Bonnerot, J. La Sorbonne, sa vie, son r 61 e, son oeuvre 4 travers 
les si 4 cles. Paris, 1927. 

Denifle, H. and Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis. 4 vols. 

Chatelain, A. Paris, 1889-97. 

Auctuarium Chartularii Universitatis Parisiensis. 
2 vols. Paris, 1894-7. 

Les university fran9aises au moyen age. Paris, 
1892. 

Glorieux, P. Repertoire des maitres en th£ologie de Paris au XHIe 
si 4 cle. 2 vols. Paris, 1933-4. 

Grabmann, M. I divieti ecclesiastici di Aristotele sotto Innocenzo e 
Gregorio IX. Rome, 1941. 

Little, A. G. The Grey Friars in Oxford. Oxford, 1892. 

Rashdall, H. The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, New 
edition, edited by F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden. 3 vols. 
Oxford, 1936. 

Sharp, D. E. Franciscan Philosophy at Oxford in the Thirteenth 
Century. Oxford, 1936. 
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j t% ls Chapter XXIII: William of Auvergne 

Opera. 2 vols. Paris, 1674. 

Studies 

Baumgartner, M. Die Erkenntnislehre des Wilhelm von Auvergne. 
Munster, 1895 (Beitrage, 2, 1). 

Masnovo, A. Da Guglielmo d’Auvergne a San Tommaso d'Aquino. 
Milan, vol. 1 (1930 and 1945); vol. 2 (1934 and 1946); vol. 3 (1945). 

Texts Chapter XXIV: Robert Grosseteste and Alexander of Hales 

Die philosophischen Werke des Robert Grosseteste, Bischof von 
Lincoln. L. Baur. Munster, 1912 (Beitr&ge, 9). 

Thomson, S. H. The Writings of Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of 
Lincoln, 1175-1253. Cambridge, 1940 (Bibliographical). 

Doctoris irrefragabilis Alexandri de Hales, O.M. Summa Theologica. 
3 vols. Quaracchi, 1924-30. 

Studies 

Baur, L. Die Philosophie des Robert Grosseteste. MUnster, 1917 
(Beitrage, 18, 4-6). 

For Alexander of Hales, see introduction to Quaracchi critical 
edition (supra), 

T tx t Chapters XXV-XXIX: St, Bonaventure 

Opera omnia. 10 vols. Quaracchi, 1882-1902. 

Studies 

Bissen, J. M. L'exemplarisme divin selon saint Bonaventure. 
Paris, 1929. 

De Benedictis, M. M. The Social Thought of Saint Bonaventure. 
Washington, 1946. 

Gilson, E. The Philosophy of St. Bonaventure. London, 1938. 
GrCnewald, S. Franziskanische Mystik. Versuch zu einer Darstel- 
lung mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des heiligen Bonaventura. 
Munich, 1951. 

Lutz, E. Die Psychologie Bonaventuras. MQnster, 1909 (Beitrige, 

6 , 4 - 5 )- 

Luyckx, B. A. Die Erkenntnislehre Bonaventuras. Mlinster, 1923 
(Beitrage, 23, 3-4). 

O'Donnell, C. M. The Psychology of St. Bonaventure and St. 

Thomas Aquinas. Washington, 1937. 

Robert, P. Hytemorphisme et devenir chez S. Bonaventure. 
Montreal, 1936. 

RosenmOller, B. Religiose Erkenntnis nach Bonaventura. Mtinster, 
1925 (Beitrage, 25, 3-4). 
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j ex l s Chapter XXX: St. Albert the Great 

Opera Omnia. A Borgnet. 38 vols. Paris, 1890-9. (See also 
G. Meersseman. Introductio in opera omnia beati Alberti Magni, 
O.P. Bruges, 1931.) 

De vegetalibus. C. Jessen. Berlin, 1867. 

De animalibus. H. Stradler. Munster, 1916 (Beitrage, 15-16). 
Studies 

Arendt, W. Die Staats- und Gesellschaftslehre Alberts des Grossen 
nach den Quellen daargestellt. Jena, 1929. 

Bales, H. Albertus Magnus als Zoologe. Munich, 1928. 

Fronober, H. Die Lehre von der Materie und Form nach Albert 
dem Grossen. Breslau, 1909. 

Grabmann, M. Der Einfluss Alberts des Grossen auf das mittelal- 
terliche Geistesleben, in Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, vol. 2. 
Munich, 1936. 

Liertz, R. Der selige Albert der Grosse als Naturforscher und 
Lehrer. Munich, 1931. 

Reilly, G. C. Psychology of St. Albert the Great compared with 
that of St. Thomas. Washington, 1934. 

Scheeben, H. C. Albertus Magnus. Bonn, 1932. 

Schmieder, K. Alberts des Grossen Lehre von natiirlichem Gottes- 
wissen. Freiburg im/B., 1932. 

Schneider, A. Die Psychologie Alberts des Grossen. Munster, 
1903-b (Beitrage, 4, 5—6). 

Texts Chapters XXXI-XLI: St. Thomas Aquinas 

Opera omnia (Leonine edition). Rome, 1882. So far 15 vols. have 
been published. 

Opera omnia (Parma edition). 25 vols. Parma, 1852-73. Reprint, 
New York, 1948. 

Opera omnia (Viv&s edition). 34 vols. Paris, 1872-80. 

The English Dominican Fathers have published translations of the 
Summa theologica , the Summa contra Gentiles, and the Quaestiones 
disputatae. London (B.O.W.) There is a volume of selections (in 
English) in the Everyman Library, London. 

Basic Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, edit. A. Pegis. 2 vols. New 
York, 1945. 

Bibliography 

Bourke, V. J. Thomistic Bibliography, 1920-40. St. Louis Mo, 
U.S.A., 1945. 

Grabmann, M. Die echten Schriften des heiligen Thomas von Aquin. 
Munster, 1920. 

(2nd edition) Die Werke des heiligen Thomas von 
Aquin. Munster, 1931. 
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Mandonnet, P. Des Merits authentiques de St. Thomas. Fribourg 
(Switzerland), 1910 (2nd edition). 

Mandonnet, P. and Destrez, J. Bibliographic thomiste. Paris, 
1921. 

Life 

Chesterton, G. K. St. Thomas Aquinas. London, 1933, 1947. 

De Bruyne, E. St. Thomas d’Aquin, Le milieu, l’homme, la vision 
du monde. Brussels, 1928. 

Grabmann, M. Das Seelenleben des heiligen Thomas von Aquin. 
Munich, 1924. 

General Studies 

D’Arcy, M. C. Thomas Aquinas. London, 1931. 

De Bruyne, E. See above. 

Gilson, E. Le Thomisme. Paris, 1944 (5th edition). 

English translation, The Philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Cambridge, 1924, 1930, 1937. 

Lattey, C. (editor). St. Thomas Aquinas. London, 1924. (Cam¬ 
bridge Summer School Papers.) 

Manser, G. M. Das Wesen des Thomismus. Fribourg (Switzerland), 
1931 . 

Maritain, J. St. Thomas Aquinas. London, 1946 (3rd edition). 

Oligiati, F. A Key to the Study of St. Thomas. Translated by 
J. S. Zybura. St. Louis (U.S.A.), 1925. 

Peillaube, E. Initiation k la philosophic de S. Thomas. Paris, 1926. 

Rimaud, J. Thomisme et m^thode. Paris, 1925. 

Sertillanges, A. D. Foundations of Thomistic philosophy. 

Translated by G. Anstruther. London, 

S. Thomas d'Aquin. 2 vols. Paris, 1925. 

(4th edition). 

Vann, G. Saint Thomas Aquinas. London, 1940. 

Metaphysics 

Finance, J. de. £tre et agir dans la philosophic de S. Thomas. 
Biblioth^que des Archives de philosophic. Paris, 1945. 

Forest, A. La structure m£taphysique du concret selon S. Thomas 
d’Aquin. Paris, 1931. 

Gilson, E. L'£tre et l’essence. Paris, 1948. 

Grabmann, M. Doctrina S. Thomae de distinctione reali inter essen- 
tiam et esse ex documentis ineditis saeculi XIII illustrata. 
Rome, 1924. (Acta hebdomadae thomisticae.) 

Habbel, J. Die Analogie zwischen Gott und Welt naeh Thomas von 
Aquin und Suarez. Fribourg (Switzerland), 1929. 
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Marc, A. L’id6e de l’6tre chez S. Thomas et dans la scolastique 
post^rieure. Paris, 1931. (Archives de philosophic, 10, 1.) 
Pieper, J. Die Wirklichkeit und das Gute nach Thomas von Aquin. 
Munster, 1934. 

R£gnon, T. de. La m^taphysique des causes d’aprfcs S. Thomas et 
Albert le Grand. Paris, 1906. 

Roland-Gosselin, M. D. Le 'De ente et essentia’ de S. Thomas 
d’Aquin. Paris, 1926. (Biblioth&que thomiste, 8.) 

Schulemann, G. Das Kausalprinzip in der Philosophic des heiligen 
Thomas von Aquin. Munster, 1915 (BeitrSLge, 13, 5). 

WiiBERT, J. Essai de m^taphysique thomiste. Paris, 1926. 

And see General Studies. 

Natural Theology 

Garrigou-Lagrange, R. God: His Existence and His Nature. 2 vols. 

Translated by B. Rose. London, 1934-6. 

Patterson, R. L. The Concept of God in the Philosophy of Aquinas. 
London, 1933. 

Rolfes, E. Die Gottesbeweise bei Thomas von Aquin und Aristoteles. 

Limburg a.d. Lahn, 1927 (2nd edition). 

And see General Studies. 

Cosmology 

Beemelmanns, F. Zeit und Ewigkeit nach Thomas von Aquin. 
Munster, 1914 (Beiiritge, 17, 1). 

Choisnard, P. Saint Thomas d’Aquin et l’influence des astres. 
Paris, 1926. 

Cornoldi, G. M. The Physical System of St. Thomas. Translated 
by E. H. Dering. London, 1895. 

Marling, J. M. The Order of Nature in the Philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Washington, 1934. 

And see General Studies. 

Psychology 

Lottin, 0 . Psychologie et morale aux Xlle et XIII si&cles. Tome 1 
Probl&mes de Psychologie. Louvain, 1942. 

Monahan, W. B. The Psychology of St. Thomas Aquinas. London, 
no date. 

O’Mahony, L. E. The Desire of God in the Philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. London, 1929. 

Pegis, A. C. St. Thomas and the Problem of the Soul in the Thir¬ 
teenth Century. Toronto, 1934. 

And see General Studies. 
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Knowledge 

Grabmann, M. Der gGttliche Grund menschlicher Wahrheitser- 
kenntnis nach Augustinus und Thomas von Aquin. Cologne, 
1924. 

Hufnagel, A. Intuition und Erkenntnis nach Thomas von Aquin. 
Cologne, 1924. 

Mar£chal, J. Le point de depart de la m^taphysique. Cahier 5; 

Le thomisme devant la philosophic critique. Louvain, 1926. 
Meyer, H. Die Wissenschaftslehre des Thomas von Aquin. Fulda, 
1934 * 

Noel, L. Notes d’^pist^mologie thomiste. Louvain, 1925. 
P£ghaire, J. Intellectus et Ratio selon S. Thomas d'Aquin. Paris, 
1936. 

Rahner, K. Geist in Welt. Zur Metaphysik der endlichen Erkennt¬ 
nis bei Thomas von Aquin. Innsbruck, 1939. 

Romeyer, B. S. Thomas et notre connaissance de l’esprit humain. 

Paris, 1928 (Archives de philosophic, 6, 2). 

Rousselot, P. The Intellectualism of St. Thomas. Translated by 
Fr. James, O.S.F.C. London, 1935. 

Tonqu^dec, J. de. Les principes de la philosophie thomiste. La 
critique de la connaissance. Paris, 1929 (Biblioth£que des 
Archives de philosophie). 

Van Riet, G. L'6pist6mologie thomiste. Louvain, 1946. 

Wilpert, P. Das Problem der Wahrheitssicherung bei Thomas von 
Aquin. Munster, 1931 (Beitr&ge, 30, 3). 

Moral Theory 

Gilson, E. S. Thomas d'Aquin. (Les moralistes chr6tiens.) Paris, 
1941 (6th edition). 

Lehu, L. La raison rfcgle de la moralit6 d'aprts St. Thomas d'Aquin. 
Paris, 1930. 

Lottin, 0 . Le droit naturel chez S. Thomas et ses prdd&esseurs. 
Bruges, 1926. 

Pieper, J. Die ontische Grundlage des Sittlichen nach Thomas von 
Aquin. Miinster, 1929. 

Rousselot, P. Pour l'histoire du probltoe de l’amour au moyen 
ige. Miinster, 1908 (Beitrige, 6, 6). 

Sertillanges, A. D. La Philosophie Morale de S. Thomas d'Aquin. 
Paris, 1942 (new edition). 

Political Theory 

Demongeot, M. Le meilleur regime politique selon S. Thomas. 
Paris, 1928. 

Grabmann, M. Die Kulturphilosophie des heiligen Thomas von 
Aquin. Augsburg, 1925. 
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Kurz, E. Individuum und Gemeinschaft beim heiligen Thomas von 
Aquin. Freiburg im/B., 1932. 

Michel, G. La notion thomiste du bien commun. Paris, 1932. 

Rocca, G. della. La politica di S. Tommaso. Naples, 1934. 

Roland-Gosselin, B. La doctrine politique de S. Thomas d'Aquin, 
Paris, 1928. 

Aesthetic Theory 

De Wulf, M. fitudes historiques sur l'esth6tique de S. Thomas 
d'Aquin. Louvain, 1896. 

Dyroff, A. t)ber die Entwicklung und den Wert der Aesthetik des 
Thomas von Aquino. Berlin, 1929 (Festgabe Ludwig Stem). 

Maritain, J. Art and Scholasticism. London, 1930. 

Controversies 

Ehrle, F. Der Kampf um die Lehre des heiligen Thomas von Aquin 
in den ersten fiinfzig Jahren nach seinem Tode. In Zeitschrift 
fur katholische Theologie , 1913. 


Chapter XLII: Latin Averroism: Siger of Brabant 

Texts 

Baeumker, C. Die Impossibilia des Siger von Brabant. Miinster, 
1898 (Beitr&ge, 2, 6). 

Barsotti, R. Sigeri de Brabant. De aeternitate mundi. Miinster, 
1933 (Opuscula et Textus, 13). 

Dwyer, W. J. L'Opuscule de Siger de Brabant 'De Aeternitate 
Mundi’. Louvain, 1937. 

Grabmann, M. Die Opuscula De summo bono sive de vita philosophi 
und De sompniis des Boetius von Dacien. In 
Mittelalterliches Geistesleben , vol. 2. 1936. 

Neuaufgefundene Werke des Siger von Brabant und 
Boetius von Dacien. (Proceedings of the Academy 
of Munich, Philosophy.) 1924. 

Mandonnet, P. Siger de Brabant et l'averrolsme latin. (Les 
Philosophes Beiges, 6.) Louvain, 1908, 1911. 

Stegmuller, F. Neugefundene Quaestionen des Sigers von Brabant. 
In Recherches de thiologie ancienne et nUdibale, 1931. 

Van Steenberghen, F. Siger de Brabant d’apr^s ses oeuvres 
in^dits. (Les Philosophes Beiges, 12.) Louvain, 1931. 

Studies 

Baeumker, C. Zur Beurteilung Sigers von Brabant. In Philoso - 
phisches Jahrbuch , 1911. 

Mandonnet, P. See above (Les Philosophes Beiges, 6-7). 
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Ottaviano, C. S. Tommaso cTAquino, Saggio contro la dottrina 
avveroistica dell'unita dell’intelletto. Lanciano, 193°* 

Sassen, F. Siger de Brabant et la double v6rit6. Revue nio- 
scolastique, 1931. 

Van Steenberghen, F. Les oeuvres et la doctrine de Siger de 

Brabant. Brussels, 1938. 

See above (Les PhilosophesBeiges, 12-13). 
Aristote en Occident. Louvain, 1946. 


Chapter XLIII: Franciscan Thinkers 

x. Bacon: Texts 

Brewer, J. S. Fratris Rogeri Baconi opera quaedam hactenus 
inedita. London, 1859. 

Bridges, J. H. The Opus Maius of Roger Bacon, 2 vols. Oxford, 
1897. 

Supplementary volume. Oxford, 1900. 

Burke, R. B. The Opus Maius of Roger Bacon. 2 vols. (English). 
Philadelphia, 1928. 

Rashdall, H. Fratris Rogeri Baconi Compendium studii theologiae. 
Aberdeen, 1911. 

Steele, R. Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi. 16 fascicules so 
far published. Oxford, 1905-40. 

Studies 

Baeumker, C. Roger Bacons Naturphilosophie. Miinster, 1916. 
Carton, R. La synthase doctrinale de Roger Bacon. Paris, 1929. 

L’exp^rience mystique de Tillumination int6rieure chez 
Roger Bacon. Paris, 1924. 

L’exp^rience physique chez Roger Bacon, contribution 
& l'^tude de la m6thode et de la science exp^rimentale 
au XHIe si£cle. Paris, 1924. 

Charles, E. Roger Bacon, sa vie, ses ouvrages, ses doctrines. Paris, 
1861. 

Little, A. G. Roger Bacon, Essays contributed by various writers. 
Oxford, 1914. 

2. Matthew of Aquasparta: Texts 

Quaestiones disputatae de fide et de cognitione. Quaracchi, 1903. 
A. Daniels (Beitr&ge, 8, 1-2; Munster, 1909) gives extracts from the 
Commentary on the Sentences . 

Studies 

Longprii, E. Matthieu d'Aquasparte. Dictionnaire de thiologie 
catholique, vol. 10. 1928. 
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3. Peter John Olivi: Texts 

B. Jansen. Petri Johannis Olivi Quaestiones in 2 librum Sen tent iarum. 

3 vols. Quaracchi, 1922-6. 

Petri Joannis Provencalis Quodlibeta. Venice, 1509. 

Studies 

Callaey, F. Olieu ou Olivi. Dictionnaire de thiologie catholique , 
vol. xi. 1931. 

Jansen, B. Die Erkenntnislehre Olivis. Berlin, 1931. 

Die Unsterblichkeitsbeweise bei Olivi und ihre philo- 
sophiegeschichtliche Bedeutung. In Franxiskanische 
Studien. 1922. 

Quonam spectet definitio Concilii Viennensis de anima. 
In Gregorianum , 1920. 

4. Roger Marston: Texts 

Fratris Rogeri Marston, O.F.M., Quaestiones disputatae. Quaracchi, 
1932. 

Studies 

Belmond, S. La th 4 orie de la connaissance d'aprfcs Roger Marston. 
In France franciscaine, ■ 1934. 

Gilson, E. Roger Marston, un cas d’augustinisme avicennisant. In 
Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littiraire du moycn dge , 1932. 
Jarraux, L. Pierre Jean Olivi, sa vie, sa doctrine. In 2 s hides 
franciscaines , 1933. 

Pelster, F. Roger Marston, ein englischer Vertreter des Augus- 
tinismus. In Scholastik , 1928. 

5. Richard of Middleton: Texts 
Quodlibeta. Venice, 1509; Brescia, 1591. 

Supra quatuor libros Sententiarum. 4 vols. Brescia, 1591. 

Study 

Hocedez, E. Richard de Middleton, sa vie, ses oeuvres, sa doctrine. 
Paris, 1925. 

6. Raymond Lull: Texts 

Opera omnia, I. Salzinger. 8 vols. Mainz, 1721-42. 

Obras de Ramdn Lull. Palma, 1745. 

0 . Keicher (see below) has published the Declaratio Raymundi in the 
Beitrftge series. 

Studies 

Blanks, F. Sureda. El beato Ramdn Lull, su 4 poca, su vida, sus 
obras, sus empresas, Madrid, 1934. 
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Carreras y Artau, T. & J. Historia de la Filosofia Espaflola. 
Filosofia Christiana de los Siglos XIII al XIV. Vols. 1 and 2. 
Madrid, 1939-43. 

Keicher, 0 . Raymundus Lullus and seine Stellang zur arabischen 
Philosophic. Munster, 1909 (Beitrage, 7, 4-5). 

Longpr£, E. Lulle. In Dictionnaire de theologie catholique, vol. 9. 
Ottaviano, C. L'ars compendiosa de Raymond Lulle. Paris, 1930. 
Peers, E. A. Fool of Love; the Life of Ramon Lull. London, 1946. 
Probst, J. H. Caract£re et origine des id£es du bienheureux 
Raymond Lulle. Toulouse, 1912. 

La mystique de Raymond Lull et l'Art de Contem¬ 
plation. Munster, 1914 (Beitr&ge, 13, 2-3). 


Chapter XLIV: Giles of Rome and Henry of Ghent 

1. Giles of Rome: Texts 

Ancient editions. See Ueberweg-Geyer, Die patristische und schola- 
stische Philosophic, pp. 532-3. 

Hocedez, E. Aegidii Romani Theoremata de esse et essentia, texte 
pr£ced£ d’une introduction historique et critique. Louvain, 1930. 

Koch, J, Giles of Rome; Errores Philosophorum. Critical Text with 
Notes and Introduction. Translated by J. O. Riedl. Milwaukee, 
1944. 

Scholz, R. Aegidius Romanus, de ecclesiastica potestate. Weimar, 
1929. 

Studies 

Bruni, G. Egidio Romano e la sua polemica antitomista. In Rivista 
di filosofia neoscolastica, 1934. 

Hocedez, E. Gilles de Rome et saint Thomas. In Milanges 
Mandonnet. Paris, 1930. 

Gilles de Rome et Henri de Gand. In Gregorianum , 1927. 

2. Henry of Ghent: Texts 

Summa theologica. 2 vols. Paris, 1520; 3 vols. Ferrara, 1646. 

Quodlibeta, 2 vols. Paris, 1518; Venice, 1608. 

Studies 

Hocedez, E. Gilles de Rome et Henri de Gand. In Gregorianum, 

I 9 2 7 * 

Paulus, J. Henri de Gand. Essai sur les tendances de sa m6ta- 
physique. Paris, 1938. 
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j exts Chapters XLV-L: John Duns Scotus 

Wadding, L. Opera Omnia. Lyons, 1639. 12 vols. 

Opera Omnia (2nd edition). Paris (Viv&s), 1891-5. 
26 vols. 

B. J. D. Scoti Comment aria Oxoniensia (on the first and second 
books of the Sentences), Quaracchi, 1912-14. 2 vols. 

Tractatus de Primo Principio. Quaracchi, 1910. 

Muller, P. M., O.F.M. Tractatus de Primo Principio. Editionem 
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Picavet, F. 568*, 573* 

Pichon, R. 570* 

Pieper, J. 581 f* 

Plato 2, iof, i5ff, i8ff, 22f, 25ff, 
3of, 35, 39 . 52 , 5 6 . 59 62, 65, 
73f, 79 . 94 . 138. 140. x 54 . l 7 of. 
182, 188, 203, 207f, 225, 242, 
246L 259-62, 274, 287, 305, 
308, 3 2 3 . 359 . 390 , 427. 473 . 
560S, 564 

Plotinus 27, 29, 35f, 42, 62, 74, 76, 
78, 81, 85, 94, 96, 188, 202, 209, 
246f, 274, 371, 398, 427 
Pontitianus 43 

Porphyry 29, 38, ioof, 103, 137^* 
188 

Portali6, E. 640., 571* 

Poseidonius 127, 329 
Possidius 47 
Prestige, G. L. 570* 

Priscian 108, no, 151, 214 
Priscillian 46 
Probst, J. H. 586* 

Proclus 92, 95-8, 188, 205, 207 
Pseudo-Avicenna 131 
Pseudo-Dionysius 1, 10, 36 f, 91 - 
100, 101, 112a, 1 i8f, 122 f, 
I30f, 134, I75, l88, 208, 229, 
233 . 235, 294, 297, 347 f . 35 i. 
423. 560. 572* 


Pseudo-Empedocles 197 
Ptolemy 205 
Ptolemy of Lucca 305 
Puech, A. 570* 

Pulleyn, Robert see Rooert Pulleyn 


Quintilian 107 


Rahner, K. 582* 

Rambert of Bologna 433 
Rand, E. K. 572* 

Rashdall, H. 577** 584 * 

Raymond, Abp. 205 
Raymond Lull 212,441,466-8,567. 
585* 

Reginald of Pipemo 305 
R6gnon, T. de 581* 

Reilly, G. C. 579* 

Reiners, J. 573 * 

Remigius of Auxerre, St. 131, 140 
Remusat, C. de 574* 

Renan, E. 576* 

Rhabanus Maurus 108, 110 - 11 , 113* 
567. 57 2 * 

Rheims, Council of 152 
Richard of Middleton 212, 454 - 6 , 

564. 567. 585* 

Richard of St. Victor 6, 32, 166, 
178 - 82 , 233, 457, 574 ** 
Rimaud, J. 580* 

Riviere, J. 570* 

Robert de Coupon 209, 212 
Robert de Sorbon 216 
Robert Grosseteste 91, 207, 212, 
216, 228 - 32 , 442 f, 578* 

Robert Kilwardby 43if 
Robert, P. 578* 

Robert Pulleyn 152, 166 
Rocca, G. della 583* 

Roger Bacon 4, 194 *. 212 » 22 8f, 
232, 299, 442 - 8 , 563, 565. 567. 


Roger Marston 195, 212, 453 - 4 , 

585* 

Rohmer, J. 588* 

Rohner, A. 577* 

Roland-Gosselin, B. 583* 
Roland-Gosselin, M. D. i 95 n *» 5 ®i* 
Roland of Cremona 215 
Rolfes, E. 581* 

Romeyer, B. 569*, 582* 

Roscelin 142, 143 - 5 , 146, 148. 15 °. 
573 * 
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Rosenmoller, B. 578* 
Roth, L. 577* 
Roussclot, P. 582* 
Runciraan, S. 575* 
Ruggiero, G. de 569* 


St. Gall zogi, 113 
St. Victor, School of io, 148, 151, 
153, i68f, 175 - 82 , 233, 252, 
290, 574 f* 

Saliba, D. 576* 

Santa Sabina, Rome 303 
Sassen, F. 584* 

Scharschmidt, C. 574* 

Scheeben, H. C. 579* 

Schelling 305 
Schmieder, K. 579* 

Schneider, A. 573*, 579* 

Scholz, R. 586* 

Schulemann, G. 581* 

Scotus Eriugena see John Scotus 
Eriugena 

Scotus, John Duns see Duns Scotus, 
John 

Seneca 236, 444, 447 
Sens, Council of 149 
Sertillanges, A. D. 580*, 582* 

Seul, W. 573* 

Severus, Patriarch of Antioch 91, 
93 

Sharp, D. E. 577* 

Sicily 205 
Sickes, J. G. 574* 

Siger of Brabant 187, 200, 212, 217, 
432, 436, 437 - 41 , 457. 583 f* 
Simon du Val 437 
Simon of Authie 210 
Simplicianus 43 
Simplicius 207 

Smallbridge, Adam see Adam 
Smallbridge 
Smaragdus no 
Smith, M. 576* 

Socrates 17, 23 
Sorbonne 216, 577* 

Soto, Dominic 318 
Spencer, Herbert 418 
Spinoza 51, 120, 198, 505, 577* 
Steele, R. 584* 

Stegmuller, F. 583* 

Stephen Bar Sadaili 92 
Stephen of Provins 210 


Stephen Tempier 432, 441, 444, 460, 
465 

Stockl, A. 569* 

Suarez, Francis 2, 318, 335, 401, 
5 11 

Sweetman, J. W. 576* 

Switalski, B. 571 * 

Sylvester II, Pope see Gerbert of 
Aurillac 

Syria, Syrians 92 f, 188, 196 


Tagaste 40 f, 44 
Tatian 15, 18 - 10 , 57 °* 

Taylor, H. O. 572* 

Tempier, Stephen 432, 441, 444, 
460, 465 

Tennemann, W. G. 4 
Tertullian 15, 28 - 5 , 57 °* 

Thamin, R. 571 * 

Themistius 188, 198, 206 f 
Theobald, Abp. of Canterbury 153 
Theodore of Tarsus 107 
Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths 
101, 104 

Theodoric of Chartres i69ff, 172, 
184 

Theodulf 107 

Theophilus of Antioch 15, 20 
Theophrastus 22 
Th6ry, G. 575* 

Thierry of Chartres see Theodoric of 
Chartres 

Thomas & Becket, St. 153 
Thomas Aquinas, St. 302-484 (see 
Contents pp. viii-ix) 
and Albert the Great 293, 298, 
300 

and Arabian philosophers 187, 
195, 198, 200, 206 
and Aristotle 185, 206-8, 423 - 
32 , and see under Aristotelian- 
ism in Subject Index 
and St. Augustine 40, 50, 63-6, 
69, 73, 75, and see under Augus- 
tinianism in Subject Index 
and St. Bonaventure 240 f, 248 f, 
253» 263-5, 273f, 284 
and Duns Scotus 481-4, 488-93, 
495 - 8 , 501, 505, 5iof, 5 H 5 » 
527ft, 533 f. 537 - 42 , 546 , 55 °f. 

562-7 

and other philosophers 7, 9ft, 38!, 
91 f, 95, 102, 153-5, i58f, 164, 
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Thomas Aquinas, St.— contd. 

166, 183-5, 204, 212, 215ft, 220, 
223, 226ft, 435 - 41 . 448 ff, 453, 
456, 460ft, 463m, 464, 472 f 
philosophy, nature of 6 f, 31, 146, 
248 f, 312 - 23 , 555 - 6 i 
theology 495-6, 555 . 557 Q 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 576ft, 570-83 
Thomas of Erfurt 478 
Thomas of Sutton 433, 478 
Thomson, S. H. 578* 

Toledo 205 f 

Toletus, Francis Cardinal 318 
Tonqu^dec, J. de 582* 

Toulouse 210, 215 
Tumau, D. 572* 


Ulpian 173 f 
Ulric of Strasbourg 300 
Urban IV, Pope 210 
Urban V, Pope 210 


Valentinus 20 f, 23 
Valerius 44! 

Vann, G. 580* 

Van Riet, G. 582* 

Van Steenberghen, F. 249,438,440, 

583 f* 

Vernet, F. 575* 

Victorines see St. Victor, School of 
Victorinus 42 f 
Vienna 215 

Vienne, Council of (1311) 451ft, 

585* 

Vignaux, P. 569* 


Vital du Four 45 m. 
Viterbo 303 


Wadding, Luke 477, 479, 587* 
Waldenses 183 
Walter of St. Victor 182 
Wamefrid, Paul see Paul the Dea¬ 
con 

Webb, C. C. J. 574* 

W6bert, J. 581* 

Wensinck, A. J. 576* 

William de la Mare 433 
William of Auvergne I94f, 218 - 27 , 
249.563.578* 

William of Auxerre 210 
William of Champeaux 148 - 8 , 
I 49 f, 175 . 573 * 

William of Conches i69f, 171, 177, 
574 * 

William of Malmesbury 131 
William of Moerbeke 206 f, 210, 303 
William of Ockham 5, 7, 9, 155, 
236, 433 . 469, 473 ft. 478f# 481, 
485. 550 , 552 , 556 , 566 
William of Paris see William of 
Auvergne 

William of St. Amour 216 
William of St. Theodoric 170 
Wilmot Buxton, E. M. 572* 
Wilpert, P. 582* 

Wrobel, J. 574* 

Wulf, M. De see De Wulf, M. 


Zeno, Emperor 188 
Zeno the Stoic 25 
Zosimus, Pope 46 
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Absolutism (Idealism) 124 
Absolutism (Political) 421 
Abstraction 

ontological conditions of 65, 138, 
150, 152ff, 237f, 390ft, 462f, 
488, 512 

psychological conditions of 193, 
195, 237L 283L 286, 288 f, 298, 
389-92, 450, 462, 467, 488 f, 
491, 498 f 

and intuition 498 f 
St. Bonaventure 283 f, 286, 288 f; 
St. Thomas 154, 389-92, 491; 
Scotus 489, 491, 498f, 512 
Academics 42 

Accidents 34f, 127, 145, 152, 161, 
170. 3 2 5*» 349, 364, 468, 493 
Act and potentiality 

St. Thomas 326f, 331-5, 340f, 
424, 562; Scotus 510, 515; also 
192, 197, 252 

Pure Act St. Thomas 309, 329 f, 
332 , 349 , 364; afco 192 , 197 * 
252, 272 

Actio in distans 528 
Action 12of, 510 

A. at a distance see Actio in 
distans 

Acts, Human 398 ff, 405 ff, 546 
Acts, Indifferent 405, 546 
Aesthetic 57, 422, 583* 
Agnosticism 26 f, 120, 201 f, 204, 
233 347 » 358> 4 8 4 . 502. See 
also Via Negativa 
Algebraic Symbolism 458 
Analogy St. Bonaventure 266 - 0 ; 
St. Thomas 352 - 8 , 394 - 7 , 
580*; and 97, n8f, 161, 192, 
220f, 233, 296f, 468, 472, 505 
of Attribution 356, 505 f 
of Proportion 354 ff 
of Proportionality 266ff, 354ff 
of Resemblance 268 
Angels 127, 231, 237, 3295, 488 
hylomorphic composition 222, 

273.297 f. 329 f. 432.451.483. 
513 

multipliability in species 273, 
330,,451 

matter in angels see under Com¬ 


position, hylomorphic. See also 
Intelligences, separate 
Anselmian argument for the exist¬ 
ence of God see Ontological 
Argument 

Apologetics 14, 447, 457, 552. See 
also Apologists, Christian 
Apologists, Christian 522; Greek 
13-20; Latin 23-5, 29 
Appetite intellectual 378, 539; 

sensitive 378; cannot be incap¬ 
able of fulfilment 384; for im¬ 
mortality 384; for knowledge 
of God 405; Will as A. and free¬ 
dom 539. See also Desire 
Appetition, faculty of 377 f. See also 
Appetite 

A priori knowledge see Innate 
Knowledge 

Arabian philosophy 10, 186 - 200 , 
201, 2075, 218, 225, 299f, 334, 
423. 438 - 41 - 445 - 447 - 474 - 5 &of- 
563. 575 f*. 586 * 

Archetypes see Prototypes 
Aristocracy 420 
Aristotelianism 

and Augustinianism William of 
Auvergne 223f, 226ff, 231 f; 
Alex, of Hales 233, 237s; St. 
Bonaventure 240, 242-6, 248 f, 
259-62, 271 f, 275, 2792, 283!, 
286, 288, 320-2, 337a.; St. 
Albert 293, 298; St. Thomas 
318, 320-3, 328, 337n., 360, 

383, 423, 427, 43of; Scotus 
48iff, 491 f, 496; also 40, 186, 
216f, 456, 475, 556, 560, 563f 

and Christianity St. Thomas 
4i2f, 423 - 26 , 428 , 435*. 559 ff; 
also 103, 127, 293 f, 300 f, 435 f, 
559 ^ 

Opposition to St. Bonaventure 
242, 247 ff, 261 ff, 266, 280, 
288f; also 182, 186, 195, 2095, 
2i8ff, 226 f, 233, 293L 430-3, 
460, 577* 

and Platonism and neo-Platon- 
ism St. Bonaventure 247, 249, 
259L 262, 266; St. Thomas 
3 2 7 *> 359 , 560-3; dso 39, 73, 
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Aristotelianism— conld. 

169, i88f, 191, 193 . 2 °8f, «of # 
223-6, 296f, 560-3 
and Scotism see under Augustin¬ 
ianism 

and Thomism 39 f, 185, 187, 213, 
217, 226f, 293, 298, 300f, 302f, 
308ff, 318-23, 326-32, 339ft, 
343 . 345 . 375 . 380. 383. 386ff. 

398-402, 405 f, 408, 4IO-I8, 

420, 428 - 32 , 456, 556, 559-63 
other points 10, 35, 37, 39, 64, 
iciff, 127, 138,143, 175, 186-9, 
194, 204, 2095, 213, 223-7, 
236-40, 244-9, 251 f, 435 - 4 L 
45 L 456, 464-8, 473 , 556 ; also 
St. Albert 293 f, 296 ff, 300 f; 
Scotus 480, 489, 491-2, 494, 
496 , 499 , 5 M 
Art see Liberal Arts 
Arts School or Faculty 214, 435, 
437 * 44 °f 

Ascent to God 35 ff, 55, 58, 61, 178, 
243f, 248, 290ff, 553f, 587* 
Assyrian Empire 86 f 
Astrology 444, 446 
Astronomy 104, 109 f, 167, 229-30, 
428f, 444, 446, 448. See also 
Heavenly Bodies; Spheres, 
Celestial 

Atheism 19, 62, 233f, 252, 336 
Atomism 171, 177 
Attributes, Divine see God, Nature 
of 

of Being see Being, Attributes of 
Attribution see Analogy of Attri¬ 
bution 

Augustinianism St. Bonaventure 
243ff, 249, 256, 274L 279, 284; 
St. Thomas 49f, 318, 359L 427; 
Scotus 482, 485, 491, 496, 54L 
also 48ff, 69, 79 , 154 , *56, 164f, 
175L 202f, 212, 216, 218, 223f, 
226, 228 ff, 232, 237-9, 297, 
448, 451, 453 f, 458 f, 461, 466, 
473 ff, 553ff, 561-4, 585* 
and Aristotelianism see s.v. 
Augustinian Order 175, 215, 440, 
460, 465 
Authority 

all A. from God 421 
of philosophers 275, 277, 444 
of Aristotle see s.v. in Index of 
Names 


SUBJECTS 

Political A. see s.v. 

Religious A. see Faith and 
Philosophy and Theology under 
Philosophy 

Averroism see Averroes, Averroists, 
Latin in Index of Names 


Baccalaureate 214, 303 

Beatific Vision St. Bonaventure 
269, 28if, 291 f; St. Thomas 
311, 316, 382 f, 400 - 6 , 416; also 
36, 58, 178, 499, 539f 
in this life see Ontologism 
Natural Desire of 401-5 

Beatitude St. Augustine 51,58,71, 
79, 8 1 f; St. Bonaventure 266, 
280, 285; St. Thomas 316, 
336 f. 38 of, 398-405, 409 , 416 
428; Scotus 539 ft, 543 ; aiso 
130, 437 . 44 i 

Beauty St. Augustine 57, 59, 61, 
71; St Thomas 422 

Being 68 , 159L 369 
Hierarchy of B. see s.v . 

Object of intellect 393, 487-90 
Object of Metaphysics 191, 308, 
310, 467f, 483, 489, 491, 5oof, 
559 

Transcendental Attribute* of 
504, 508 and see also Passiones 
Entis 

Being, Idea of 191 f, 296, 353 f, 466- 
9, 471ft, 581*; Scotus 500-8 
is not equivocal 501 f, 505 
is univocal Scotus 484,487,503- 
6, 520 

is not univocal 221, 233, 266, 
352 ff, 358, 471; see also Analogy 

Belief see Frith 

Bible, the Holy see Scriptures, the 
Holy 

Blessed in Heaven set Beatific 
Vision 

Bodies, Heavenly see Heavenly 
Bodies 

Body 24, 34L 77f, 102, 184L 202, 
230, 272, 274, 348 f, 463 
See also Forma Corporeitatis; 
Hylomorphism; Matter; World, 
material 

Body, Human 19, 41, 223, 279f, 
375 ff, 384 f, 463, 515 
Resurrection of see s.v . 
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Body, Human— contd. 

See also Soul and Body 
Body of Christ, the dead 431, 463, 
515 

finite animals 388 


Cabala 201 

Capital Punishment 417 
Carmelite Order 215 
Carolingian Renaissance 106-35 
(Chapters 11-13, see Contents 
p. vi), 572* 

Cartesianism 5, 11 
Categories of Aristotle 102, ngi, 
138, 221, 326, 561 
of Raymond Lull 458 
Catholic Philosophy 39, 247f, 433 f 
Causality i2of, 278, 338f See also 
Occasionalism 
Cause 581* 

Exemplary see Exemplarism 
Desire to know C. 489 
Infinite series of CC. 191, 331, 
8411 , 521 ff 

Natural and Free 499 
Certitude 31, 48, 52 ff, 65, 287 f, 
388,447,494-7 
Chance and Induction 499 
Change 328,331,436,455 
Accidental C. 326, 331, 424 
Substantial C. 102, 270^, 326, 
33 L 424 . 5 i 5 f 
Chastity 406 
Choice 381 f, 540 

Christianity 3, 7f, 13 f, 20f, 26, 35 ff. 
40-4, 878, 127, 129, 1566, 

i66f, 170, 179, 188, 309, 4i2f, 
4l6f, 447f, 552-62 
Christian Philosophy, Possibility of 
a 666-62 

Church, The Catholic 876, 167, 412, 
4 i 5 

C. and State 88 f, 174, 316, 403, 
412C 4158, 422, 428, 463ff 
Supremacy over State 89, 174 
Cognition see Knowledge 
Colour 34, 2295 

Commandments, The Ten 547-50 
Commentaries gii, 104, no, 114, 
166, 168, 175, i86ff, 197, 206ff, 
229, 294, 3 ° 4 f. 323. 4 60 . 5&°f 
Common Good, The 414C 417ff, 
421 f, 551,583* 


Composition 

of Essence and Existence see s.v . 
Hylomorphic C. in angels 222, 
272 f, 297 f, 330,483,313 
in all created spirits 202, 223, 
236, 271 f, 297f, 329^ 332, 448, 
45i. 453*. 458 

in human soul 222, 236, 278- 

80, 297*. 513* 

in material substances see 
Hylomorphism 

of Quod est and Quo est 236, 279, 
332 

No C. in God 349, 359, 5 2 3 a n * 
see also God, Nature of: sim¬ 
plicity 

Compositum, The Human 375 ff, 
5371. 5431. se * dso Soul 
and Body 
Concept see Idea 

Conceptualism 139C 143C xjx, 474 
Conservation 70, 529 
Constitutions, Political 420 f 
Contemplation 58, 178, 290ff, 398, 
411, 412m, 428 

Contingency 189, 191, 251!, 330^ 
335. 344**. 5<x>*. 521S. 531 
Argument for Existence of God 
from C. see God, Existence of 
Contradiction 369, 526 
Contradiction, Principle of 53, 145!, 
369. 497 

Corpus CoelesU see Heavenly Bodies 
Corruption 375, 383^ 455, 515, 
537, 542. See also Death 
Cosmic Intelligence see World-Soul 
Cosmic Recurrence see Recurrence, 
Cosmic 

Cosmogony 194. See also Creation, 
Creatures 

Cosmos 190, 222, 429 
Creation St. Bonaventure 260, 
262-5, 291; St. Thomas 309, 
868 - 74 , 425, 427; Scotu s 510!, 
529, 688 !; also 20, 22, 27, 33f, 
74, 97, 104, 117, 120-4, ifoi 
171, 196, 198, 202 f, 236, 297, 
462, 562, 577* 

from eternity 7, 120, 125, 192, 
194, 196, 220, 266 - 6 , 297, 315!, 
341 f, 366ff, 427, 438, 453 f, 458, 
473. 4®3. 5331 

C. free 74, 97 *. 192, 194. 198. 
220, 357, 364, 370f, 472f, 531 f 
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Creation— could . 

Manner of C. 74-7, 126, 198. 219, 
236, 297, 364C 438 
Motive of C. 365^ 37of, 425 
only God can create 364 f 
no real relation from God to 
creatures 364, 533 

Creationism (origin of soul) 25, 79, 
223, 237, 247, 278. See also 
Traducianism 

Creatures Eriugena n6f, 120-7, 
1296; St. Bonaventure 261, 
265-8; St. Thomas 331-5, 353 - 
6, 363^ also 197L 202, 219, 
222, 233, 236, 462, 473 
Hylomorphic composition in all 
creatures see Composition 
Material creatures see World, 
material 

Credo ul intelligam 6, 14, 26, 49, 
156, 179 

Crime 417 f 

Criticism 4, 82-5, 195, 491, 563 f 


Damnation see Hell 
Dator Formarum 193, 466 
Death 373-6, 383^ 4*7. 43L 4 6 3» 
537, 543! 

Decalogue 547-50 
Deduction 458C 471-4, 494. 499, 
501, 53 1 

Deification of Man 128-32 
Demiurge 17ft, 21, 343, 427 
Democracy 420 

Demonstration 48on., 531, 342, 544 
See also Proof 
Design see Finality 
Desire Natural and Elicited 385, 
543; Natural D. not incapable 
of fulfilment 384 f, 404, 489; 
of absolute truth 404; of 
Beatific Vision 401-5; of happi¬ 
ness 336, 539; of immortality 
384L 543; of infinite good 525; 
and knowledge 336, 489 
Destiny 369 

Determinism 436, 441, 446 
Dialectic 104, no, 145C 148L 153, 
161, 165, 167 

in Theology 32,146,149,156C 161, 
175, 178, 182, 187, 295f, 312 
Dialecticians, mediaeval 145, 149, 
536 


Difference 185, 193 
Differentiation 193, 348; sexual 33, 
129 

Dimensions 119, 230 See also 
Materia quantitate signata 
Dispensation from Natural Law 
54 ® f 

Disputation 2i4f 
Dissolution see Corruption 
Distinction Distinctio Formalis a 
parte rex 451, 484, 500, 606 - 18 , 
5i6f, 522, 529C 536, 587* 
Conceptual D. 333, 509; Purely 
Mental 508; Objective 333; 
Physical 333; Distinctio rationis 
cum fundamento in re 509; 
Rational 236; Real 236, 333, 
378, 462f, 508f, 512; Virtual 
508 

Diversity 185, 193 
Doctorate in Middle Ages 214 
Dominican Order 2155, 218, 293, 
296, 302 f, 431 ff, 440 
Double Truth theory 198f, 322, 
436C 441, 457, 584* 

Doubt 53, 287. See also Scepticism 
Dualism 21, 99, 183, 575*. See also 
Manichaeism 


Economics in History of Philosophy 
nf; concern of State 415 f 

Ecstasy 36, 202, 291 f 

Education 29, 106-12, 137, i68f, 
213-16, 241 f, 407. See also 
Schools, Universities 

Eduction of Form see Form, Educ¬ 
tion of 

Egoism 414 f 

Egyptians, Spoliation of the 235, 
408, 548 f 

Elevation of Man, Supernatural 
128-32. See also End of Man. 

Emanation Arabians 189C 192 ff, 
196, 198; also 2i, 28, 30, 33, 60, 
96ff, 103 f, 117, 122-6, 172, 
201 f, 219C 237, 297, 309, 438 

Empiricism 212 

End of Man 35, 37, 190, 242, 310, 
314, 398f, 409s, 421; and 

Natural E. 243, 3i6ff, 40of, 405, 
421 f 

Supernatural E. 48f, 58, 81, 84, 
243, 246, 281 f, 291 f; and St. 
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End of Man— could. 

Thomas 3iof, 316f, 399-404. 
406, 409, 412C 416, 418, 421 f 
See also Beatific Vision 
Epicureanism 53, 81 
Epistemology 31, 36, 51-6, 65!, 
139f, 287; St. Thomas 324f, 
339 , 3^8, 426, 582*; Scotus 
484, 490 f, 493 f, 496f 
Equivocal predicates 503, 505; and 
see Being, Idea of 
Error 55, 287, 320; inevitable with¬ 
out the Faith, see Faith; Errors 
of philosophers 247, 314, 320 f, 
460 

Esse sec Essence; Existence 
Esse diminutum 334, 511 
Essence 60, 152, 332, 391, 462, 466, 
468, 47of, 474, 498, 5iof 
Intelligible E. see Intelligible 
Philosophies of E. 308 f, 468, 473 f 
Essence and Existence Arabians 
189. 191 f, 194!. 334 . 576 *; 
William of Auvergne 219, 221 f; 
St. Albert 296, 298; St. Thomas 
330, 832 - 5 , 349 . 361 f, 424. 5 62 . 
580 f*; Giles of Rome 461 !, 
586*; Scotus 5iof; and 121, 451, 
456, 470ft, 474, 580* 

Eternal Recurrence 438 
Eternal Truths St. Augustine 52, 
56 - 67 , 68ft, 79, 83; St. Bona- 
venture 256 f, 281, 287f; and 
164, 453, 466 
Eternity 161, 220, 581* 

Creation from E. see Creation 
E. of World see World 
in God see God, Nature of 
Ethics St. Augustine 81 - 6 , 57 1 *- 
St. Thomas 398 - 411 , 582*; 
Scotus 483, 545 - 51 , 566; also 
37, 167, 189, 259, 447. 568* 
Eudaemonism 52, 81, 398, 408 
Evil 2i, 27, 4 r ft, 84, 98f, 130, 235, 
371 f, 429, 539 , 544 
Moral E. see Sin 

Evil, Problem of St. Thomas 371 - 

4 , 429 

Evolution 77. See also Seminal 
Reasons 

Exemplarism St. Augustine 591', 
721 ; St. Bonaventure 258 - 61 * 
26$f, 269, 287, 289. 291, 557, 
57&*; St. Thomas 359!, 427. 


560, 562; Scotus 530; and 28, 
30, 33, 121 f, 151 f, 154, 164, 
170ft, i89f, 219, 231, 235, 449. 
469 

Existence St. Thomas 308 f, 332-5; 
Scotus 492 f, 506, 515, 517, 526; 
and 99, 299, 461, 468 ft, 474 
in God see God, Nature of 
Knowledge of E. 54, 469, 492, 498 
Philosophies of E. 308 f, 474 
as relation of effect to cause, of 
creature to creator 470!, 5iof 
See also Essence and Existence 
Existentialism, Existential Philo¬ 
sophy 308 

Experience needed for certitude 
446 f. See also Sense Knowledge 
Extension of Bodies 119, 230. See 
also Materia Quantitate Signata 


Faculties 376-8 

not really distinct from soul 224, 
237, 284, 289f 

really distinct 376f; formally 
distinct 515 

Faith Philosophical error inevitable 
without F. 246-9, 261, 280, 
292. 3 I 9 f. 322, 557 
and Reason St. Thomas 312,314, 
319f, 403C 417; Scotus 479f p 
494, 518f, 527, 542; also 3f, 6, 
26, 31 f, 48C 71, 84, 114, 120f, 
132, 156ft, 177C 436f. 447 . 
457 . 552 - 5 . 557 H 
See also Revelation, Theology 
Fall of Man see Original Sin 
Fathers of the Church 1, 13 - 39 , 114. 
120, 128, 131ft, 444, 55 2 ff. 556. 
558 . 56o, 563, 569-71* 

Fides quaerens intellectum 553 ft, 
574 * 

Finality 344f, 398C 406f, 425, 523, 
588* 

Proof of God from F. see God, 
Existence of 
See also End of Man 
First principles and Decalogue 549 f; 
Origin 225, 284ft, 289, 496f; 
not applicable in theology 146 
First practical principles St. 

Thomas 406; Scotus 482, 546 
See also Contradiction, Principle 
of 


INDEX OF 

Five Ways, The 340-6 

"Flying Man, The" (Avicenna) 191, 

194 

Force, use of 415 

Form 72, 75, 102, 15211, ,: 59 f, 17L 
327C 455, 462C 506, 513ft , 
Accidental F. 328!; Corporeal F. 
272, 275; Eduction of 198 

275f, 278, 328, 431, 455; gives 
esse 515, 537; God the F. of all 
things 184 f, 231; Imperfect F. 
515; Material F. 230, 272, 328, 
384, 488; separable from matter 
463; soul the F. of body, see 
Soul and Body; Specific F. 193; 
Spiritual F. 329f, 384; Sub¬ 
sisted F. 328 f, 542 f, and see 
Soul, Human: Subsistent; Sub¬ 
stantial F. 152, 274, 326, 328 f, 
562; Unicity of F. see Plurality 
of Forms, denied; F. the uni¬ 
versal element in bodies 327 
See also Latin name (Forma) 
infra , and Hylomorphism; 
Plurality of Forms 
Forma Corporeiiatis 193, 202, 230, 
274,298,328.331.375,448, 

451 f. 463.473.515* 

Forma Essendi 171. Forma Indi- 
vidualis 448 
Forma Nativa 152, 170 
Formal Distinction see Distinctxo 
Formalism parte rex 
Formality 504, 508f, 516, 529, 536 
Franciscan Order 215ft, 2I ®. 2 3 2 > 

240-3,303,427,433,440,442 a, 

448, 451 A, 457, 461. 476, 

577* 

Franciscan Philosophy 2i6f, 240, 
242, 4538, 461, 481 f, 485, 491, 
496, 508, 541, 554. 564. 577*, 

5848* 

Freedom in society 90 
Free Will St. Thomas 373f, 381 f; 
Scotus 532 f, 536, 539 f, 545 ; 
also 24, 28, 82ft, 90, ioo, 204, 
238, 279. 436 

and God's foreknowledge 103; 
and influence of stars 446 


Generation 276, 376, 455 
Generic Image see Image 
Genesis, Book of 75 ft, 120, 126 
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Genus 137-40, 143ft, I 5 I ~ 4 . 2 66f 
God not in G. 348, 504ft 
Geometry 59, 447; model of science 
494 

Glorification of Man Eriugena 
128-32. See also End of Man, 
supernatural 

Glory of God 365^ 425, 429 
Gnosticism 20 ft, 25 f, 570* 

God, Existence of cannot be ignored 
2 33_f, 250-7, 336 f. Nature of 
our knowledge 254, 285, 336, 
338,467,471 f 

Provable 18,233,251,336,3388, 
447 . 479 f. 5198 

Proofs in general St. Augustine 
48, 68-71; St. Bonaventure 

250 - 8 ; St. Thomas 332, 
336 - 46 ,424; Scotus 482, 520 - 3 ; 
also 16, 22 f, 32, 39, 127, 161, 
176!, 179ft. 189, 204, 22i f, 233, 

454.471.553.558 f 

Particular proofs: from Motion 
103, 176, 189, 204, 296, 340 - 3 , 
5 2 °f 

from Efficient Causation 159, 
176, 180, 204, 233, 341 f 
from Contingency 179^ 189, 204, 
251!, 296, 341 f, 521 ft 
from Degrees of Perfection 158ft, 
181,343 f 

from Order or Finality 16, 22! 

32, 39. 69, 7 2 * l 77 > 344 
from Desire of Happiness 69, 71, 
254.285 

from Eternal Truths 52, 62, 68 f, 
164, 233, 256C 281 
Ontological argument see s.v. 
from Self-Knowledge 69ft, 281 
from Universal Consent 22, 70 
Bibliography see God, Nature of 
God, Nature of Valid natural 
knowledge of 6f, 19f, 36, 60, 
71ft, 102, 347 - 60 , 392 - 7 , 447. 
480, 501 f, 518 ft 

This validity restricted, ques¬ 
tioned or denied 6f, 26f, 120, 
127, 204, 246f, 479I. 485, 527, 
and see Via Negativa 
No Accidents in God 72!, 
161. 348 

Act, Pure see Act 
Distinction of Attributes 192, 
296, 360 - 1 , 45L 5°9. 529 
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God, Nature of— contd. 

Essence, Definition (ipsurn esse) 
219, 296, 308, 338, 8611 , 424 
Essence and Existence identical 
121, 191 f, 219, 296, 333, 361, 

424 

Eternal 16, igf, 72, 103, i6of, 
234 

First Efficient Cause 72, 117, 
126, 233, 438, 522 ff 
Final End of All Things St. 
Thomas 310!, 314, 399, 403, 
4iof, 425, 428; also 98, 117, 
I26f, 131, 233, 235, 259, 265, 
438 , 5 J 2 f 

Foreknowledge 22, 33, 72, 103, 
247, 262 , 357 

Form of all things See Form 
Free Will 239, 296, 357, 365, 
369 ff, 523, 529, 531 ff 
Goodness 16, 27, 33, 72, 93, 
97 i03f, 123, 192, 234, 

35 * 361. 365 i. 37 i 

Immaterial 24, 348 
Immense 16, 234, 527 
Immutable 20, 72, 82, 161, 204, 
234 

Incomprehensible 16, 20, 22, 72, 
124, and see Via NegJtttito 
Infinite 72 f, 163, 234, 524 f, 
529 

Intelligent 72 f, 193, 235, 247, 
261 f, 296f, 357-60, 426, 469, 
480, 521, 523 ff, 529f; denied 
134. See also Foreknowledge 
(above) and Ideas, Divine 
Knowledge of G. see Intelligent 
Justice 160, 362, 527f 
Living 160, 192, 296, 351, 521 
Love 179, 192, 365, 371 
Mercy 527s 

Omnipotent, 20, 181, 234, 368 f, 
371, 480, 519, 527 ! 
Omnipresent 160, 296, 528 
Personal 58, 342 f, 394, 396f 
Providence St, Thomas 330, 
4o8f, 411, 414, 426; Scotus 
519 . 5 2 7» 5 2 9; also 177, 204, 
219, 247, 265, 436, 441. See 
also God, Existence of: proof 
from Order or Finality 
No real relation of God to 
creatures 354!, 363! 

Simplicity 72f, 160, 185, 202, 


219. 349 , 359 !, 363. 505 » 523 , 
529. See also above Distinc¬ 
tion of Attributes, Essence 
and Existence identical 
Spiritual 19, 23 ff, 27, 34, 102 
A substance see Substance 
Transcendence 36, 72, 93, 95 f„ 
98, 117, ii9ff, 201 f, 204, 297, 
340 , 483. 523 
Truth 164, 192, 527f 
Unicity 471, 522, 525 
Will (in addition to Free Will) 
202, 235, 523, 529-33 
Wisdom 16, 20, 22, 72, 160, 
181, 233f, 351 f, 395! 
Bibliography 57of*, 574!*, 

579 *, 581* 

Good, The 30, 62, 99, 274 

Good, The Common see Common 
Good, The 

Good Life 4i5f 

Goodness in God see God, Nature 
of 

in creatures 59. 35 2 , 3 6 5*. 581* 
Moral G. see Morality 

Government, Human 413 ff, 42off, 
55 i 

See also Political Authority, 
Ruler 

Grace St, Bona venture 243, 269, 
274, 281 f, 290; St. Thomas 400, 
404f, 416; also 45, 48!, 83 f, 
116, 129, 178, 447 

Grammar 104, I09f, 167, 169, 214, 

446 

Greek Language 40, 107, 113, 445, 
and see Translations 

Greek Philosophy 10, 14-23, 25 ff, 
29 ff, 34, 37ff, 131, 199, 210, 
430 , 445 . 447 . 552 f, 560-3 


Haeccextas see Individuality 
Happiness see Beatitude 
Hatred of God 545 
Heaven see Beatific Vision 
Heavenly Bodies 204, 265, 330f, 
428, 438, 446, 581* 

See also Spheres, Heavenly 
Hegelianism see Hegel in Index of 
Names 

Hell 28, 130, 133, 135 
Hierarchy of Being 197, 201, 268 
274 . 3 2 9 f, 343 
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History 85!, 429 

History of Philosophy 10ff, 15, 49, 

244. 485. 562 

Human Acts see Acts, Human 
Humanism 169, 565 
Human Nature see Man 
Hylomorphism St. Bonaventure 
271-4, 278ff, 578*; St. Thomas 
325 - 32 , 876 , 562; also 35, 102, 
i7of, 183s, 189, 202, 222ff, 
455 f* 4 & 2 f, 513. 579 * . 
Hylomorphic composition in 
spirits, see Composition 
See also Form, Matter, Soul and 
Body 

Hypostasis see Suppositum 
Hypostatic Union 29, 102 

Idea Abstract 225, 390! and see 
Abstraction 

Analogical 394 ff and see Ana- 
logy 

Composite 137 f, 520 
Divine see Ideas, Divine 
General 138, 388 
Innate see Innate Ideas 
Mathematical 138, 153 
Universal: Epistemology see Ideas, 
Objective Validity of 
Psychology see Idea, Universal 
(Existence); Ideas, Origin of 
Ontology see Universals 
Idea, Universal (Existence of) 138 f, 
144. 15°. 388f, 449f, 490 
Idealism, Absolute 124 
Subjective 390 

Ideas, Divine St. Bonaventure 
259 - 62 ; St. Thomas 358 ff, 427, 
562; also 28, 30, 33, 60, 72f, 
126, 131, 170!, 189, 235, 449. 
454, 466, 469, 529 f, 562 
Ideas, Innate see Innate Ideas 
Ideas, Objective Validity of 137-4°. 
M 3 f* 151, 225, 390, 484. 494 . 
512. See also Analogy 
Ideas, Origin of ( Psychology ) 59, 
66. 139 . i89f, 224f, 285^ 385, 
389ft 449!. 4^6f, 471, 497. 5 °L 

5I2f 

See also Abstraction, Psycho¬ 
logical conditions of, Illumina¬ 
tion, Divine and Innate Ideas 
Ideas, Platonic Theory of 16, 28, 


SUBJECTS 

3 °. 33 . 57 . 59 f. 62, 73, 77, 
79, 247, 259ff, 287, 327, 390 
See also Prototypes 
Identity Theory (Universals) 147! 
Idolaters 253 

Ignorance of God see God, Exist¬ 
ence of 

of Natural Law 408 
Causes of 444 

Illumination, Divine St. Augustine 
61, 62 - 7 , 83; Arabians i89f, 
194 and n., 195; St. Bona¬ 
venture 256f, 286 - 9 , 291-2, 
564; St. Thomas 389, 426, 564; 
Scotus 483, 497; also 31, 165, 
200, 225, 231 f, 237f, 298, 445, 
449 ^ 453 f. 465 ff. 473 f. 483 
Image, mental and abstract idea 
150. 388 f, 449 f 

Composite 388; Generic 388 
See also Phantasm 
Image of God {Imago Dei) St. 
Bonaventure 268 f, 278, 281, 
285, 290, 554; also 35, 37, 127 
Imagination 143, 231, 282 ff, 32of, 
334 - 379 . 49 °f. 520 
Immaterial Reality, Knowledge of 
392-5, 501 

Immortality of Human Soul St. 
Bonaventure 247, 2645. 278, 
280; St. Thomas 264, 888 - 7 , 
425 f; Scotus 484!, 528, 541 ff; 
also 24C 30, 34, 78f, 193, 

194m, 198, 204, 223ft 298f, 
435, 441, 452n., 585* 

Impetus, theory of 451 
Incarnation 100, 128, 184, 194 
Inclination see Appetite 
Indetermination 471 
Indifference Theory (Universals) 
I47f 

Indifferent Acts see Acts, Indiffer¬ 
ent 

Indirect Power of Church over 
State 415 

Individuality 273, 493, 51 iff, 5 x 6f» 
522 

See also Individuation 
Individuals and the Universal 139- 
44, 147, i 5 °- 5 . x 7 °» i8 9 . 327. 

463. 469. 492 f 

The I. and Society 417 ft 428, 
583* 

See also Singulars, Knowledge of 
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Individuation St. Bonaventure 
272!, 280, 283; Henry of Ghent 
469, 473!; Scotus 493, 51 if, 
5 M, 5 J 6f, 537 

I. by Matter St. Thomas 327, 

33 °» 39 1C 4 2 5 ; als0 4 6 3 
I. by matter attacked Scotus 
5M. 537; also 432 

Induction 448, 493, 499 
Infinite Multitude, Actual 263 f, 

3671 

Infinite Quantity 368 
Infinite Series 3411,366 
I.S. of Causes see Cause 
Innate Ideas of God 255, 285, 336, 
467 

in general St. Bonaventure 255 f, 
284 f; St. Thomas 339, 376, 
390, 392; Henry of Ghent 466f, 
473f; Scotus 496f 
Innate Knowledge 284C 289, 336f 
Instincts, Animal 219 
Intellect St. Thomas 321 f, 377 f, 
382f, 392f, 403!; also 287, 290, 
489 , 538 

Above matter and senses 281, 

535 *. 54 i 
Acquired I. 198 

Depends on senses St. Thomas 
339 , 385. 389 - 94 ; also 283-6, 
288, 465ft 

Not dependent on senses 54, 541 
Object of I. 55; Proper object is 
material essence St. Thomas 
325, 339 C 385. 392 f, 488-^91; 
this denied 54, 488-91; Object 
of I. is being 340, 393 f, 487ft, 
501 

and Reason (Intellects et Ratio) 
378, 582* 

and Self-knowledge 55, 281, 
285f, 392, 45of and see Self- 
Consciousness 

and Will 381 f 538 ft. See also 
Will, primacy of 

Intellect, Active 64, 224!, 237, 
283f, 889 f, 426, 437, 445, 448!, 
453C 462, 489 

One A.I. in all men Arabians 189, 
193ft, ig8f; also 204, 224f, 
282f, 299, 386!, 435, 437! 
Intellect, Passive 193, 204, 283!, 
390, 449, 462, 489 
One P.I. in all men i94n.. 198, 


204, 247, 282!, 386f, 435, 437 
and see Monopsychism 
Intellectualism 382, 496, 582* 
Intellects Acquisitus 198 
Intelligences, Separate 192f, 198, 
200, 202, 204, 219, 222f, 230, 
3 2 9 C 438 

See also Angels; World-Soul 
Intelligible 65, 393, 450 
I. Essence 466, 468f, 473! 
Intelligible Species see Species 

Intelligibilis 

Intention, First and Second 507 
Introspection see Self-Conscious¬ 
ness 

Intuition Scotus 484, 490-3, 498 i 
526, 588*; also 449f, 45m., 
582* 

Islamic Philosophy see Arabian 

Philosophy 

Jewish Philosophy 10, 201 - 4 , 218, 
423. 561, 563. 576 * 

Judgement 65, 496f; and illumina¬ 
tion 288 f, 453 f; and free will 
381 f; sensitive J. 379, 381 
See also First Principles 
Julian Calendar 446 
Justice 35, 88f, 172ft, 373, 410 
Legal J. 421. Divine J. 528 

King see Ruler 

Knowledge St. Augustine 51-67 
(see Contents p. v), 571*; St. 
Bonaventure 288 - 91 , 578*; 
St. Thomas 377, 888-97 (Con¬ 
tents p. ix), 582*; Scotus 484, 
487-99 (Contents p. x), 509 f, 
540, 588*; also 181 f, 189, 224, 
450, 465f, 574*, 575*, 578*, 

585* 

in God see God, Nature of 
Actual and Habitual K. 234 
Implicit K. 253! 

See also Sense-Knowledge; Self- 
Knowledge; Singulars, Know¬ 
ledge of 

Koran, The 193, 199 

Laissez-faire 421 
Languages 443, 445, 447, 456! 

See also Greek Language 


Latitatio Formarum 275, 455 
Law 418 f, 421 f 

Divine L. 83, 407 f, 418 f 
Eternal L. 83, 409, 419 
Moral L. The 83 f, 89, 146, 225, 
235 f, 285, 407, 409!, 566; 

Scotus 485, 545, 547-50 
See also Obligation, Moral 
Natural L. see s.v. 

Positive L. 172, 407!, 418L 551 
Roman L. 173 
Unjust L’s 419 
Legislator see Ruler 
Liberal Arts 104C. nof, 145, 167, 
169, 175 

Liber de causis 188, 206ft, 297, 560 
Liberty see Freedom in Society; 

Free Will 
Licentiate 303 

Life, Human Preservation and 
Propagation of 407 
Light 62, 93, 200, 230 - 2 , 235. 274, 
298, 446 

Divine L. see Illumination, Divine 
Likeness general, see Similarity 
Vestigium, vestigia Dei, see Like¬ 
ness of God 

Likeness of God ( Vestigium Dei) 
172, 244, 267ft, 290, 554 
Limitation, Principle of 202, 222 
Logic no, 146, 167, 189, 446 
Logical Positivism 119, 339, 345 
Logos 17f, 27! 30, 32f, 35 f, 60, 
127, 132, 134, 202. See also 
Word, The Divine 
Logos Spermatikos 76 
Love St. Augustine 58, 82-5, 87!; 
Scotus 482, 496, 540, 548; 
also 582* 

in God see God, Nature of 
of Man for God 36, 82-5, 291 f, 

383.545.548 

Man St. Thomas 329, 405, 410, 
413 ft, 421 f; also 48, 78, 116, 
126-30, 270 

Faculties, Powers 377 f 
in Material World 428 f 
Physically and Metaphysically 
considered 467, 469 
See also Body, Human End of 
Man, Person, Soul 
Manichaeism 21, 41!, 85, 183, 371, 
575 * 


Marxism 9, nf, 412 
Materialism 24 f, 41 f, 184! 

Material Things, Material World 
see World 

Materia Quantitate Signata 327 
Mathematics 32, 59, 61, 153, 167, 
229,442 f, 445-8,494 
Matter St. Bonaventure 271ft, 
278f; St. Thomas 330!, 348^ 
391 f; Scotus 506, 513ft; also 
34ft, 41, 74f, 102, 116, 127, 
170C 185, 203, 222, 230!, 236, 
298, 455 f. 463 
eternal 30, 34, 198 
evil 21, 99, 183, 193 
in God 24, 348 

Individuation by M. see Indivi¬ 
duation 

Separable from Form 463, 514! 
Matter, Prime St. Thomas 826 - 9 ; 
also 35, 74, 170, 184f, I 92 f, 
198, 222 f, 230, 274, 453, 455 C 

5 ! 5 n -» 5i6 

Matter, Spiritual 24, 202, 230, 236, 
271ft, 278ft, 298, 33of, 452, 
513f. See also Composition, 
Hylomorphic 

Mediaeval Philosophy 1-5, 8ft, 39f, 
225ft, 232f 

and Theology Arabians 186, 189, 
193, 195f, 198C St. Bonaven¬ 
ture 241. 269, 278, 287, 290; 
St. Albert 293, 300L St. 
Thomas 303, 306, 321ft, 345, 
396, 401 f, 405, 4i2f, 415-18, 
423 ft, 428-34, 559-63; Scotus 
479ft, 484f, 488; also 3-8, 102, 
104, 114, 122ft, i28f, 132-5, 
141 f, 145, 148C 156ft, 161, 168, 
179, 182, 203!, 208-11, 213, 
218, 225L 233, 238!, 435-41, 
443 C 451 463* 568-9* 

Memory 283, 377!, 379 
Mercy of God 527ft 
Metaphysics St. Bonaventure 242, 
258ft, 266, 271, 291 f; St. 

Thomas 308, 31 of, 409; Scotus 
483, 500 - 17 , 518; also 51, 190f, 
228, 295, 443, 467ft, 473C 558, 
565 f 

directed to God 310f, 314, 518 
M. of Essences see Essence, 
Philosophies of 

Object of M. 495 and see Being 
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Metaphysics— conld. 
and Physics 189, 191, 245, 258, 
271 f, 467ft, 471, 474, 483, 489, 
520 

and Theology 495, and see next 
section and Philosophy 
unsatisfactory without revela¬ 
tion St. Bona venture 242, 
£ 46 - 9 , 259, 292, 319-22; St. 
Thomas 3iof, 318 - 22 , 555 ^ 
Scotus 479ft, 5i8f 

also Philosophy, insufficient 
without revelation 
Miracle 437 
Moira 369 
Monarch see Ruler 
Monarchy 420 

Monasteries, Monasticism 44, 107- 
io, 113, 136!, 175 
Monism 116, 119, 141, 171, 184 
Monopsychism 1940., 198, 247, 
282f, 299, 385ft, 426, 435-9, 

441, 44 8n., 457 f 
Montanism 23, 36 

Morality 398 f, 405 f, 545 ft, 582* 
Moral Law see Law 
Moral Obligation see Obligation, 
Moral 

Moral Philosophy see Ethics 
Moslem Philosophy see Arabian 
Philosophy 

Motion 120, 231, 340f, 424, 436, 
439 , 45 L 521 
Movement see Motion 
Mover of the World 16 and see 
Unmoved Mover 

Multiplicity 193, 273, 299, 325, 330 
Multitude, Infinite see Infinite 
Multitude, Actual 
Murder 418 

Mysticism 35ft, 94 f, 100, 175, 178, 
182, 190, I96f, 202, 290 f, 3x1, 

442 . 447 *. 578 *. 584* 

Name see Word 
Natura Naturala 197 f 
Natural Desire of Beatific Vision 
401-5 

in general, see Desire 
Natural Law St. Thomas 407 - 10 , 
418, 568*; Scotus 485, 547 - 50 ; 
also 22, 172, 235, 568* 
and Divine Will 547-50 
Unchangeable 407!, 548 f 


Natural Order 49, 243, 317^ 400-3, 
436, and see End of Man 

Natural Philosophy 7, 32, 82, 153, 
167, 189, 209, 229f, 245ft, 258f, 
261, 269, 272, 467^ 481, 507, 
520 f, 584* 

and Metaphysics see Metaphysics 
and Physics 

Natural Theology St. Bona venture 
245, 250 - 70 , 558 f; St. Thomas 
3 ”. 3 i 3 *. 3*4*. 886 - 74 , 427. 
558 f; Scotus 480, 484, 518 - 84 * 
566; also 6, 16, 71, 157, 161, 
165, 176, 191. 204, 295, 457, 

553.558* 

See also God, Existence of; God, 
Nature of 

Nature (as essence) 490 

Nature (as Totality) n6ff, 121, 123, 
126, 130, 170, 197 £ 

See also Creatures 

Nature, State of pure see Natural 
Order 

Necessity 64-7, 191, 380, 466, 494, 
500. 532 

See also Eternal Truths 

Negative Theology, Negative Way 
see Via Negativa 

Neo-Platonism and Fathers and 
early Christians 14 f, 21, 27 f, 
30, 33 * 35 * 39 , 560 
St, Augustine 42-5, 58, 6off, 73f, 
81 f, 571*; Pseudo-Dionysius 
92-100; Eriugeria 114, 117, 

122 f, 127, 129, 134C 573*; 
Arabians 186, 188-91, 196; 
St. Albert 293, 296f, 300; St. 
Thomas 309, 347!, 359. 4 2 7 * 
561, 563; also 103 f, 201 f, 207ft, 
2i9f, 461, 560 

Nihil in Iniellectu nisi prius in sensu 
392 f 

Nominalism 142-5, i5of, 456, 474, 
478 ** 573 * 

See also Ockhamism 

Nous 30, 35, 60, 73, 134, 170, 189, 
192, 359 

Number 77f, 105, 122, 273 


Obediential Potentiality 401 
Obligation, Moral 82 f, 406ft, 483, 
547 * 549 f 

Occasionalism 196, 275 


Ockhamism 1, 7, 10, 473 f, 478 f, 
485. 550* 552, 556, 567 
Oligarchy 420 

One, The 30, 60, 62, 78, 94-7, 134, 
192 f, 359 

Ontological Argument St. Anselm 
181 - 4 * 574*; St. Bonaventure 
252, 255 f; St. Thomas 887 !; 
Scotus 482, 525 ft; also 70, 233 
Ontologism and St. Augustine 60 ft, 
64, 66; and St. Bonaventure 
255, 285, 289; also 232, 449, 
519 

Open' Philosophy 246, 322, 412, 

429 

Operation distinct from potentiality 
5 io 

Optics 446 
Optimism 269 f, 370! 

Original Sin 24, 45 f, 56n., 80, I28f, 
141, 374. 4l4f, 489, 547 


Pantheism Eriugena 114, 117, 120- 
3, 128, 131, I34f; Arabians 194, 
196, 198; also 97, 147, 171 f, 
180, 183ft, 575* 

Papacy 131, 136, 149,167, 172, 210, 
2i2f, 218, 241, 415^, 464 
Participation 122 f, 125!, 159$, 219, 

*«. *33.333.344.461 f. 530, 

562 

Particulars see Individuals; Singu¬ 
lars, Knowledge of 
Passion ('Pati'; Aristotelian 
category) 120 

Passiones entis 500, 504, 520, 524 
Passiones metaphysicae 521 
Passions, Human obscure percep¬ 
tion of truth 409 
Perfection i62f, 251 f, 2551 

of God see God, Nature of: 

Infinite 

Perfections, pure 344, 354 f 
Per se notum 336f 
Person 25, 102, 176, 418, 428 f, 537 
in God see God, Nature of: 

personal 

Personality 273 See also Person 

in God see God, Nature of: 

personal 

Pkanlasia see Imagination 
Phantasm 288, 385, 888 - 94 * 449 f* 
463, 488ft, 537 


Philology 447 See also Languages 
Philosophy Ancilla Theologiae see 
Handmaid infra 
Catholic P. see s.v . 

Christian P., possibility of 556-62 
P. as Christian Wisdom 15, 17, 
19 , 30I* 3 $*. 58 , 84f, 129, 133, 
i86f, 233, 242f, 248, 310, 447, 
552 f, 555 

Definition, Nature St. Bonaven¬ 
ture 243f, 310, 55if, 564; St. 
Thomas 200, 310, 312 ft, 429, 
557 f, 564; Scotus 518, 558 
Directed to God 16, 445, 447, 
559, and see Metaphysics, 
directed to God 
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FOREWORD 

The first part of this volume is concerned with the philosophy of 
the fourteenth century. A good deal in the history of the philo¬ 
sophical thought of this period is still obscure, and no definitive 
account of it can be written until we have at our disposal a much 
greater number of reliable texts than are at present available. 
However, in publishing the account contained in this volume I am 
encouraged by the thought that the learned Franciscan scholar. 
Father Philotheus Boehner, who is doing so much to shed light 
on the dark places of the fourteenth century, was so kind as to 
read the chapters on Ockham and to express appreciation of their 
general tone. This does not mean, of course, that Father Boehner 
endorses all my interpretations of Ockham. In particular he does 
not agree with my view that analysis discloses two ethics implicitly 
contained in Ockham's philosophy. (This view is in any case, as 
I hope I have made clear in the text, a conjectural interpretation, 
developed in order to account for what may seem to be in¬ 
consistencies in Ockham's ethical philosophy.) And I do not 
think that Father Boehner would express himself in quite the way 
that I have done about Ockham's opinions on natural theology. 
I mention these differences of interpretation only in order that, 
while thanking Father Boehner for his kindness in reading the 
chapters on Ockham, I may not give the impression that he agrees 
with all that I have said. Moreover, as proofs were already coming 
in at the time the chapters reached Father Boehner, I was unable 
to make as extensive a use of his suggestions as I should otherwise 
wish to have done. In conclusion I should like to express the hope 
that when Father Boehner has published the texts of Ockham 
which he is editing he will add a general account of the latter’s 
philosophy. Nobody would be better qualified to interpret the 
thought of the last great English philosopher of the Middle Ages. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Thirteenth century—Fourteenth century contrasted with 

thirteenth—Philosophies of the Renaissance—Revival of 

Scholasticism . 

i. In the preceding volume I traced the development of mediaeval 
philosophy from its birth in the pre-mediaeval period of the early 
Christian writers and Fathers through its growth in the early 
Middle Ages up to its attainment of maturity in the thirteenth 
century. This attainment of maturity was, as we have seen, 
largely due to that fuller acquaintance with Greek philosophy, 
particularly in the form of Aristotelianism, which took place in 
the twelfth century and the early part of the thirteenth. The 
great achievement of the thirteenth century in the intellectual 
field was the realization of a synthesis of reason and faith, 
philosophy and theology. Strictly speaking, of course, one should 
speak of ‘syntheses’ rather than of ‘a synthesis’, since the thought 
of the thirteenth century cannot legitimately be characterized with 
reference to one system alone; but the great systems of the period 
were, in spite of their differences, united by the acceptance of 
common principles. The thirteenth century was a period of 
positive constructive thinkers, of speculative theologians and 
philosophers, who might criticize one another’s opinions in regard 
to this or that problem, but who at the same time were agreed in 
accepting fundamental metaphysical principles and the mind’s 
power of transcending phenomena and attaining metaphysical 
truth. Scotus, for example, may have criticized St. Thomas’s 
doctrines of knowledge and of analogy in certain points; but he 
criticized it in what he regarded, rightly or wrongly, as the 
interests of objectivity of knowledge and of metaphysical specula¬ 
tion. He considered that St. Thomas had to be corrected or 
supplemented in certain points; but he had no intention of criti¬ 
cizing the metaphysical foundations of Thomism or of under¬ 
mining the objective character of philosophic speculation. Again, 
St, Thomas may have thought that more must be allowed to the 
unaided power of the human reason than was allowed to it by 
St. Bonaventure; but neither of these theologian-philosophers 
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doubted the possibility of attaining certain knowledge concerning 
the metaphenomenal. Men like St. Bonaventure, St. Thomas, 
Giles of Rome, Henry of Ghent and Duns Scotus were original 
thinkers; but they worked within the common framework of an 
ideal synthesis and harmony of theology and philosophy. They 
were speculative theologians and philosophers and were convinced 
of the possibility of forming a natural theology, the crown of 
metaphysics and the link with dogmatic theology; they were 
uninfected by any radical scepticism in regard to human know¬ 
ledge. They were also realists, believing that the mind can attain 
an objective knowledge of essences. 

This thirteenth-century ideal of system and synthesis, of har¬ 
mony between philosophy and theology, can be viewed perhaps in 
relation to the general framework of life in that century. National¬ 
ism was growing, of course, in the sense that the nation-States 
were in process of formation and consolidation; but the ideal of a 
harmony between papacy and empire, the supernatural and 
natural focuses of unity, was still alive. In fact, one can say that 
the ideal of harmony between papacy and empire was paralleled, 
on the intellectual plane, by the ideal of harmony between 
theology and philosophy, so that the doctrine as upheld by 
St. Thomas of the indirect power of the papacy in temporal matters 
and of the State's autonomy within what was strictly its own 
sphere was paralleled by the doctrine of the normative function of 
theology in regard to philosophy together with the autonomy of 
philosophy in its own sphere. Philosophy does not draw its 
principles from theology, but if the philosopher reaches a con¬ 
clusion which is at variance with revelation, he knows that his 
reasoning is at fault. Papacy and empire, especially the former, 
were unifying factors in the ecclesiastical and political spheres, 
while the pre-eminence of the university of Paris was a unifying 
factor in the intellectual sphere. Moreover, the Aristotelian idea 
of the cosmos was generally accepted and helped to lend a certain 
appearance of fixity to the mediaeval outlook. 

But though the thirteenth century may be characterized by 
reference to its constructive systems and its ideal of synthesis and 
harmony, the harmony and balance achieved were, at least from 
the practical standpoint, precarious. Some ardent Thomists 
would be convinced, no doubt, that the synthesis achieved by St. 
Thomas should have been universally accepted as valid and ought 
to have been preserved. They would not be prepared to admit that 


the balance and harmony of that synthesis were intrinsically 
precarious. But they would be prepared, I suppose, to admit that 
in practice it was scarcely to be expected that the Thomist syn¬ 
thesis, once achieved, would win universal and lasting acceptance. 
Moreover, there are, I think, elements inherent in the Thomist 
synthesis which rendered it, in a certain sense, precarious, and 
which help to explain the development of philosophy in the four¬ 
teenth century. I want now to illustrate what I mean. 

The assertion that the most important philosophical event in 
mediaeval philosophy was the discovery by the Christian West of 
the more or less complete works of Aristotle is an assertion which 
could, I think, be defended. When the work of the translators of 
the twelfth century and of the early part of the thirteenth made 
the thought of Aristotle available to the Christian thinkers of 
western Europe, they were faced for the first time with what 
seemed to them a complete and inclusive rational system of 
philosophy which owed nothing either to Jewish or to Christian 
revelation, since it was the work of a Greek philosopher. They were 
forced, therefore, to adopt some attitude towards it: they could 
not simply ignore it. Some of the attitudes adopted, varying from 
hostility, greater or less, to enthusiastic and rather uncritical 
acclamation, we have seen in the preceding volume. St. Thomas 
Aquinas's attitude was one of critical acceptance: he attempted 
to reconcile Aristotelianism and Christianity, not simply, of 
course, in order to avert the dangerous influence of a pagan 
thinker or to render him innocuous by utilizing him for 'apologetic' 
purposes, but also because he sincerely believed that the Aris¬ 
totelian philosophy was, in the main, true. Had he not believed 
this, he would not have adopted philosophical positions which, in 
the eyes of many contemporaries, appeared novel and suspicious. 
But the point I want to make at the moment is this, that in 
adopting a definite attitude towards Aristotelianism a thirteenth- 
century thinker was, to all intents and purposes, adopting an 
attitude towards philosophy. The significance of this fact has 
not always been realized by historians. Looking on mediaeval 
philosophers, especially those of the thirteenth century, as slavish 
adherents of Aristotle, they have not seen that Aristotelianism 
really meant, at that time, philosophy itself. Distinctions had 
already been drawn, it is true, between theology and philosophy; 
but it was the full appearance of Aristotelianism on the scene 
which showed the mediaevals the power and scope, as it were. 
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of philosophy. Philosophy, under the guise of Aristotelianism, 
presented itself to their gaze as something which was not merely 
theoretically but also in historical fact independent of theology. 
This being so, to adopt an attitude towards Aristotelianism was, 
in effect, to adopt an attitude, not simply towards Aristotle as 
distinguished, for example, from Plato (of whom the mediaevals 
really did not know very much), but rather towards philosophy 
considered as an autonomous discipline. If we regard in this light 
the different attitudes adopted towards Aristotle in the thirteenth 
century, one obtains a profounder understanding of the signifi¬ 
cance of those differences. 

(i) When the integral Aristotelians (or 'Latin Averroists') 
adopted the philosophy of Aristotle with uncritical enthusiasm 
and when they acclaimed Aristotle as the culmination of human 
genius, they found themselves involved in difficulties with the 
theologians. Aristotle held, for example, that the world was un¬ 
created, whereas theology affirmed that the world had a beginning 
through divine creation. Again, Aristotle, as interpreted by 
Averroes, maintained that the intellect is one in all men and 
denied personal immortality whereas Christian theology main¬ 
tained personal immortality. In face of these obvious difficulties 
the integral Aristotelians of the faculty of arts at Paris contended 
that the function of philosophy is to report faithfully the tenets 
of the philosophers. Therefore there was no contradiction involved 
in saying at the same time that philosophy, represented by 
Aristotle, taught the eternity of the world and the unicity of the 
human soul, while truth, represented by theology, affirmed the 
creation of the world in time and each man’s possession of his 
individual rational soul. 

This plea on the part of the integral Aristotelians or 'Averroists' 
that they were simply reporting the tenets of Aristotle, that is, 
that they were acting simply as historians, was treated by the 
theologians as a mere subterfuge. But, as I remarked in my second 
volume, it is difficult to ascertain what the mind of the Averroists 
really was. If, however, they really meant to do no more than report 
the opinions of past thinkers, and if they were sincere in affirming 
the truth of Christian revelation and theology, it would seem that 
their attitude must have been more or less this. Philosophy 
represents the work of the human reason reflecting on the 
natural order. Reason, personified by Aristotle, tells us that in the 
natural course of events time could have had no beginning and 
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that the intellect would naturally be one in all men. That time 
had no beginning would thus be a philosophical truth; and the same 
must be said of monopsychism. But theology, which deals with 
the supernatural order, assures us that God by His divine power 
created the world in time and miraculously gave to each individual 
man his own immortal intellectual soul. It is not that something 
can be a fact and not a fact at the same time: it is rather that 
something would be a fact, were it not for God’s miraculous inter¬ 
vention which has ensured that it is not a fact. 

In regard to creative activity the position is, of course, exactly 
the same whether the integral Aristotelians of the faculty of arts 
at Paris were simply reporting Aristotle's teaching as they inter¬ 
preted it, without reference to its truth or falsity, or whether they 
were affirming it as true. For in either case they did not add 
anything, at any rate not intentionally. It was the philosophers 
of the faculty of theology who were the productive and creative 
thinkers inasmuch as they felt compelled to examine Aristo¬ 
telianism critically and, if they accepted it in the main, to re¬ 
think it critically. But the point I am trying to make is rather 
this. The position adopted by the integral Aristotelians implied 
a radical separation between theology and philosophy. If their 
own account of their activity is to be taken at its face value, they 
equated philosophy with history, with reporting the opinions of 
former philosophers. Philosophy understood in this sense is 
obviously independent of theology, for theology cannot affect the 
fact that certain opinions have been held by certain thinkers. If, 
on the other hand, the theologians were right in thinking that the 
integral Aristotelians really meant to assert the truth of the 
offending propositions, or if these propositions were asserted as 
propositions which would have been true, had not God intervened, 
the same conclusion concerning philosophy’s complete inde¬ 
pendence of theology is implied. As the philosopher would be 
concerned merely with the natural course of events, he would be 
justified in drawing conclusions which conflicted with theological 
doctrine, since he would simply be asserting what would have 
been the case, had the natural course of events prevailed. Theo¬ 
logy could tell us that a conclusion reached by philosophy did not 
represent the facts; but the theologian would not be justified in 
saying that the philosopher’s reasoning was wrong simply because 
the conclusion at which he arrived was theologically unacceptable. 
We may learn from theology that the natural course of events has 
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not been followed in some particular case; but that would not affect 
the question what the natural course of events is or would nave been. 

The most obviously salient features of the integral Aristo- 
telianism or ‘Averroism’ of the thirteenth century were its slavish 
adherence to Aristotle and the rather desperate devices adopted 
by its adherents to square their position with the demands of 
theological orthodoxy. But implicit in integral Anstotelianism 
was a sharp separation between philosophy and theology, and an 
assertion of the former’s complete independence. It is true that 
one should not over-emphasize this line of thought. The separation 
between theology and philosophy which was implicit in fourteenth- 
century Ockhamism did not derive from thirteenth-century 
‘Averroism’. But the appearance on the scene of the Aristotelian 
system in the thirteenth century was the factor which made it 
possible to give serious attention to the question of synthesis or 
separation, precisely because it led to the emergence of something 
which could be either synthesized or separated. 

(ii) St. Thomas Aquinas recognized the distinction between 
philosophy and theology, in regard to both method and subject- 
matter. As I pointed out in the last volume, he took this distinc¬ 
tion seriously. Though theology tells us that the world did not 
exist from eternity but had a beginning, no philosopher, according 
to St. Thomas, has ever adequately demonstrated this fact. The 
alleged proofs of the world’s eternity are invalid, but so are the 
alleged proofs of the statement that the world did not exist from 
eternity. In other words, philosophy has not succeeded in solving 
the question whether the world was or was not created from 
eternity, though revelation does give us the answer to the question. 
This is an example of the real distinction which exists between 
philosophy and theology. On the other hand, St. Thomas cer¬ 
tainly did not think that the philosopher could arrive, by valid 
rational argument, at any conclusion incompatible with Christian 
theology. If a philosopher arrives at a conclusion which contra¬ 
dicts, explicitly or implicitly, a Christian doctrine, that is a sign 
that his premisses are false or that there is a fallacy somewhere 
in his argument. In other words, theology acts as an external 
norm or as a kind of signpost, warning the philosopher off a 
cul-de-sac or blind alley. But the philosopher must not attempt 
to substitute data of revelation for premisses known by the 
philosophic reason. Nor can he make explicit use of dogma in his 
arguments. For philosophy is intrinsically autonomous. 
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In practice, this attitude meant that the philosopher who 
adopted it philosophized in the light of the faith, even if he did 
not make formal and explicit use of the faith in his philosophy. 
The maintenance of this attitude was, moreover, facilitated by the 
fact that the great thinkers of the thirteenth century were pri¬ 
marily theologians: they were theologian-philosophers. At the 
same time, once philosophy was recognized as an intrinsically 
autonomous discipline, it was only to be expected that it should 
tend in the course of time to go its own way and that it should, as 
it were, chafe at its bonds and resent its position as handmaid of 
theology. And indeed, once it had become a normal proceeding 
for philosophers to be primarily, and even exclusively, philoso¬ 
phers, it was natural that philosophy’s alliance with theology 
should tend to disappear. Furthermore, when the philosophers 
had no firm belief in revelation, it was only to be expected that the 
positions of theology and philosophy should be reversed, and that 
philosophy should tend to subordinate theology to herself, to 
incorporate the subject-matter of theology in philosophy or even 
to exclude theology altogether. These developments lay, indeed, 
well in the future; but they may be said, without absurdity at 
least, to have had their remote origin in the appearance of the 
Aristotelian system on the scene in the early thirteenth century. 

These remarks are not intended to constitute an evaluation of 
the Aristotelian philosophy; they are meant to be a historical 
interpretation of the actual course of development taken by 
philosophic thought. No doubt, they are somewhat too summary 
and do not allow for the complexity of philosophic development. 
Once philosophy had been recognized as an autonomous disci¬ 
pline, that process of self-criticism which would seem to be 
essential to philosophy set in, and, not unnaturally, the criticism, 
as it grew, undermined the foundations of the synthesis achieved 
in the thirteenth century. That is one of the reasons why I spoke 
of that synthesis as ‘precarious’. Whatever one may think of the 
truth or falsity of Aristotelian metaphysics, for example, it was 
not to be expected that philosophic thought should stop at a 
particular point: criticism was, from the practical standpoint, 
inevitable. But there is a second factor to bear in mind. Once a 
closely-knit theological-philosophical synthesis had been achieved, 
in which philosophical terms and categories were used for the 
expression of theological truths, it was not unnatural that some 
minds should feel that faith was in danger of being rationalized 
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and that Christian theology had become unduly contaminated with 
Greek and Islamic metaphysics. Such minds might feel that the 
mystical rather than the philosophical approach was what was 
needed, especially in view of the wrangling of the Schools on 
points of theoretical rather than of primarily religious significance 
and interest. This second line of thought would also tend to 
dissolve the thirteenth-century synthesis, chough the approach 
was different from that of thinkers who concentrated on philo¬ 
sophical problems and undermined the synthesis by extensive and 
far-reaching criticism of the philosophic positions characteristic of 
that synthesis. We shall see how both lines of thought manifested 
themselves in the fourteenth century. 

(iii) To turn to a different field, namely that of political life 
and thought. It would obviously be absurd to suggest that there 
was ever anything but a precarious harmony and balance between 
the ecclesiastical and civU powers in the Middle Ages: no profound 
knowledge of mediaeval history is required to be well aware of the 
constantly recurring disputes between pope and emperor and of 
the quarrels between popes and kings. The thirteenth century 
was enlivened by these disputes, especially by those between the 
emperor Frederick II and the Holy See. Nevertheless, although 
both parties sometimes made extravagant claims in their own 
favour, the quarrels were, so to speak, family quarrels: they took 
place within that mediaeval framework of papacy and empire 
which found a theoretical expression in the writings of Dante. 
Moreover, as far as the commonly held political theory was con¬ 
cerned, the distinction between the two powers was recognized. 
St. Thomas Aquinas who, living in Paris, was more concerned with 
kingdoms than with the empire, recognized the intrinsically 
autonomous character of temporal sovereignty, though he 
naturally also recognized the indirect power of the Church in 
temporal affairs which follows from the recognition of the 
superiority of the supernatural function of the Church. 1 If one 
keeps to the plane of theory, one can speak, therefore, of a balance 
or harmony between the two powers in the thirteenth century, 
provided that one does not obscure the fact that in practical life 
the harmony was not so very apparent. The plain fact is that 
those popes who entertained grandiose ambitions in regard to 
temporal power were unable to realize those ambitions, while 

1 The use of the phrase 'indirect power’ involves an interpretation of Thomas s 
doctrine. 
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emperors who wished to do exactly as they chose without paying 
any attention to the Holy See were also unable to fulfil their 
desires. Triumphs on either side were temporary and not lasting. 
A certain balance, of a somewhat precarious nature, was therefore 
achieved. 

At the same time, however, national kingdoms were becoming 
consolidated and the centralized power of national monarchs 
gradually increased. England had never been subject, in any 
practical sense, to the mediaeval emperor. Moreover, the empire 
was primarily a German affair; France, for instance, was indepen¬ 
dent; and the course taken by the dispute between Boniface VIII 
and Philip the Fair of France at the close of the thirteenth 
century showed clearly enough the position of France in relation 
both to the Holy See and to the empire. This growth of national 
kingdoms meant the emergence of a factor which would eventually 
destroy the traditional balance of papacy and empire. In the 
fourteenth century we witness the reflection, on the plane of 
theory, of the civil authority's growing tendency to assert its 
independence of the Church. The emergence of the strong national 
States, which became such a prominent feature of post-mediaeval 
Europe, began in the Middle Ages. They could hardly have 
developed in the way they did without the centralization and 
consolidation of power in the hands of local monarchs; and the 
process of this centralization and consolidation of power was cer¬ 
tainly not retarded by the humiliation to which the papacy was 
exposed in the fourteenth century through the 'Babylonish 
captivity 1 , when the popes were at Avignon (1305-77), and through 
the succeeding calamity of the ‘Great Schism 1 , which began in 

1378. 

The Aristotelian theory of the State could be, and was, utilized 
within the framework of the two-powers scheme by a thirteenth- 
century thinker like St. Thomas. This facilitated the theoretical 
recognition of the State as an intrinsically autonomous society, 
though it had to be supplemented by a Christian idea of the end 
of man and of the status and function of the Church. This ‘addi¬ 
tion* was not, however, simply an addition or juxtaposition; for it 
profoundly modified, by implication at least, the Greek outlook 
on the State. Conversely, by emphasizing the Aristotelianism in 
mediaeval political theory the position of the State could be 
stressed in such a way as practically to reverse the typical 
mediaeval conception of the proper relation between the two 
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powers. We can see an example of this in the fourteenth century 
in the political theory of Marsilius of Padua. To say this is not to 
say, however, that Marsilius’s theory was due to the Aristotelian 
philospphy: it was due much more, as we shall see later, to reflec¬ 
tion on concrete historical events and situations. But it does mean 
that the Aristotelian theory of the State was a double-edged 
weapon; and that it not only could be but was utilized in a manner 
foreign to the mind of a theologian-philosopher like Aquinas. Its 
use represented, indeed, the growing political consciousness; and 
the phases of its use expressed the phases of the growth of that 
consciousness in concrete historical development. 

2. If the thirteenth century was the period of creative and 
original thinkers, the fourteenth century may be called, in con¬ 
trast, the period of Schools. The Dominicans naturally tended to 
adhere to the doctrines of St. Thomas Aquinas: and a series of 
injunctions by various Dominican Chapters encouraged them to 
do so. A number of works on the texts of St. Thomas appeared. 
Thus, at the request of Pope John XXII, Joannes Dominici com¬ 
posed an Abbreviatio or compendium of the Summa theologica, 
which he finished in 1331, while another Dominican, Benedict of 
Assignano (d. 1339), wrote a Concordance, in which he tried to 
show how the doctrine of the Summa theologica harmonized with 
that of St. Thomas’s commentary on the Sentences. Then there 
were the commentators on, or interpreters of, St. Thomas, 
Dominicans like Hervaeus Natalis (d. 1323), who wrote a Defensa 
doctrinae D. Thomae and attacked Henry of Ghent, Duns Scotus 
and others, or John of Naples (d. 1330). But it was the fifteenth 
century, with John Capreolus (c. 1380-1444), rather than the 
fourteenth century, which was distinguished for achievement in 
this field. Capreolus was the most eminent commentator on 
St. Thomas before Cajetan (1468-1534). 

Besides the Thomists there were the Scotists, who formed a 
rival school to the former, though Dims Scotus was not, in the 
fourteenth century, the official Doctor of the Franciscans in the 
same way that St. Thomas was the official Doctor of the Domini¬ 
cans. In addition, there were the Hermits of St. Augustine, who 
followed the teaching of Giles of Rome. Henry of Ghent also had 
his followers, though they did not form a compact school. 

In the fourteenth century these groups together with those who 
followed other thirteenth-century thinkers more or less closely 
represented the via antiqua. They lived on the thought of the 


preceding century. But at the same time there arose and spread 
in the fourteenth century a new movement, associated for ever 
with the name of William of Ockham. The thinkers of this new 
movement, the via moderna, which naturally possessed all the 
charm of ‘modernity’, opposed the realism of the earlier schools 
and became known as the ‘nominalists’. This appellation is in 
some respects not very apposite, since William of Ockham, for 
example, did not deny that there are universal concepts in some 
sense; but the word is universally employed and will doubtless 
continue to be employed. There is not much point, then, in 
attempting to change it, though a better name is ‘terminists’. 
The logicians of the new movement gave great attention to the 
logical status and function of terms. It is true that they strongly 
opposed and criticized the realism of earlier philosophers, particu¬ 
larly that of Dims Scotus; but it would be an over-simplification 
of their anti-realism to say that it consisted in attributing univer¬ 
sality to ‘names’ or words alone. 

It would, however, be a grossly inadequate description if one 
contented oneself with saying that the fourteenth-century nomin¬ 
alists attacked the realism of the thirteenth-century philosophers. 
The nominalist movement possessed a significance and an im¬ 
portance which cannot be adequately expressed by reference to 
one particular controversy. It constituted the wedge which was 
driven between theology and philosophy, and which broke apart 
the synthesis achieved in the thirteenth century. The nominalist 
spirit, if one may so speak, was inclined to analysis rather than to 
synthesis, and to criticism rather than to speculation. Through 
their critical analysis of the metaphysical ideas and arguments 
of their predecessors the nominalists left faith hanging in the air, 
without (so far as philosophy is concerned) any rational basis. A 
broad generalization of this sort has, of course, the defects attach¬ 
ing to such generalizations; it does not apply to all thinkers who 
were influenced by nominalism; but it indicates the result of the 
more extreme tendencies in the movement. 

Philosophy can hardly live without the analytic and critical 
spirit: at least, critical analysis is one of the ‘moments’ of philo¬ 
sophic thought, and it is natural that it should follow a period of 
constructive synthesis. As we have seen, the spirit was present, 
to a certain extent, in the thought of Duns Scotus, who maintained, 
for example, that the proofs of the soul’s immortality are not 
absolutely conclusive and that a number of the divine attributes 
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often held to be demonstrable cannot really be demonstrated. 
But it must be noted that Scotus was a metaphysician who argued 
as a metaphysician. It is true that he was, like other mediaeval 
metaphysicians, a logician; but the logician had not, with him, 
begun to take the place of the metaphysician: his system belongs 
to the group of thirteenth-century metaphysical syntheses. In 
the fourteenth century, however, a change can be observed. 
Metaphysics, while not abandoned, tends to give place to logic; 
and questions which were formerly treated as metaphysical ques¬ 
tions are treated primarily as logical questions. When William 
of Ockham tackles the subject of universals, he places the em¬ 
phasis on the logical aspects of the question, on the suppositio and 
significatio terminorum rather than on the ontological aspects. 
Ockham seems to have been convinced of his fidelity to the 
exigencies of the Aristotelian logic; and one can even say that it 
was in the name of the Aristotelian logic, or of what he regarded 
as such, that Ockham criticized the metaphysics of predecessors 
like Duns Scotus and Thomas Aquinas. One can, of course, devote 
oneself to logical studies without troubling about metaphysics, 
and some of the Oxford logicians of the fourteenth century seem 
to have done so. But one can also go on to criticize metaphysical 
arguments and proofs in the name of logic, and this is what 
Ockham did. As we shall see, he to all intents and purposes under¬ 
mined the natural theology and metaphysical psychology of his 
predecessors. In his opinion, the alleged proofs or demonstrations 
of God's attributes or of the spirituality and immortality of the 
soul either rest on principles the truth of which is not self-evident 
or terminate in conclusions which do not strictly follow from the 
relevant premisses. Ockham admitted, indeed, that some meta¬ 
physical arguments are ‘probable'; but this simply illustrates 
the tendency in the fourteenth century to substitute probable 
arguments for demonstrations. 

This substitution of probable arguments was connected, of 
course, with the nominalist tendency to doubt or to deny the 
validity of inferring from the existence of one thing the existence 
of another. Ockham stressed the primacy of intuition of the 
existent individual thing. In regard to a thing’s existence the 
first question to ask, then, is whether we intuit it as existent. In 
the case of the spiritual soul, for example, Ockham would deny 
that we have any such intuition. The question then arises whether 
we can argue with certainty to the existence of the spiritual soul 


from the intuitions we do have. Ockham did not think this 
possible. He did not indeed make a purely phenomenalistic 
analysis of causality: he used the principle himself in metaphysics: 
but the later 'extremists', like Nicholas of Autrecourt, did give 
such an analysis. The result was that they questioned our know¬ 
ledge of the existence of material substance, and probably also 
of the spiritual soul. In fact, no logical inference from the existence 
of one thing to the existence of another could amount to a 'demon¬ 
stration' or cogent proof. In this way the whole metaphysical 
system of the thirteenth century was discredited. 

This thoroughgoing criticism of the preceding metaphysical 
systems obviously involved a breach in the synthesis of theology 
and philosophy which had been a characteristic of those systems. 
St. Thomas, for example, even if he treated the philosophical 
arguments for the existence of God in works which were only in 
part philosophical, as distinct from theological, was certainly con¬ 
vinced that valid metaphysical arguments can be given for God's 
existence. These arguments belong to the praeambula fidei , in the 
sense that the acceptance of divine revelation logically pre¬ 
supposes the knowledge that a God exists who is capable of 
revealing Himself, a knowledge which can be gained in abstraction 
from theology. But if, as a number of the fourteenth-century 
philosophers believed, no cogent proof or demonstration of God's 
existence can be given, the very existence of God has to be rele¬ 
gated to the sphere of faith. Two consequences follow. First of 
all, theology and philosophy tend to fall apart. Of course, this 
consequence might be avoided, were the whole idea of philosophic 
‘proof* to be revised, but if the choice lies between demonstration 
and faith, and if the demonstrability of the 'preambles’ of faith 
is denied, the consequence can scarcely be avoided. Secondly, if 
the important problems of traditional metaphysics, problems 
which linked philosophy with theology and religion, are relegated 
to the sphere of faith, philosophy tends to take on more and more 
a ‘lay* character. This consequence did not become very apparent 
with Ockham himself, since he was a theologian as well as a 
philosopher, but it became more apparent with certain other 
fourteenth-century thinkers, like Nicholas of Autrecourt, who 
belonged to the faculty of arts. 

To say that a thirteenth-century philosopher like St. Thomas 
was preoccupied with ‘apologetics' would be untrue and ana¬ 
chronistic. None the less, though not preoccupied with apologetics 
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in the way some Christian thinkers of a later age have been, he 
was certainly concerned with the relation between philosophy 
and revelation. Alive to the contemporary currents of thought 
and to the controversies of his time, he was prepared neither to 
reject the new Aristotelian metaphysics in the name of Christian 
tradition nor to pursue philosophic reflection without any regard 
to its bearing on Christian theology. He was careful to synthesize 
dogmatic theology on the one hand with his philosophy on the 
other, and to show the link between them. When we come to 
William of Ockham in the fourteenth century however, we find a 
marked absence of any concern for 'apologetics'. We find, indeed, 
a theologian who considered that his predecessors had obscured 
or overlaid Christian truths with false metaphysics; but we find 
also a philosopher who was quite content to apply his principles 
in a logical and consistent manner, without appearing to care, or 
perhaps fully to realize, the implications in regard to the synthesis 
between theology and philosophy. Truths which he believed but 
which he did not think could be philosophically proved he rele¬ 
gated to the sphere of faith. By assigning to the sphere of faith 
the truth that there exists an absolutely supreme, infinite, free, 
omniscient and omnipotent Being, he snapped the link between 
metaphysics and theology which had been provided by Aquinas's 
doctrine of the provable praeambula fidei. By making the moral 
law dependent on the free divine choice he implied, whether he 
realized it or not, that without revelation man can have no certain 
knowledge even of the present moral order established by God. 
The best that man could do, unaided by revelation, would pre¬ 
sumably be to reflect on the needs of human nature and human 
society and follow the dictates of his practical reason, even though 
those dictates might not represent the divine will. This would 
imply the possibility of two ethics, the moral order established by 
God but knowable only by revelation, and a provisional and 
second-class natural and non-theological ethic worked out by the 
human reason without revelation. I do not mean to say that 
Ockham actually drew this conclusion from his authoritarian 
conception of the moral law; but it was, I think, implicit in that 
conception. To make these observations is not of itself, of course, 
to make a statement either in favour of or against the validity of 
Ockham’s philosophical arguments; but it is as well to draw 
attention to the lack of apologetic preoccupations in Ockham. He 
was a theologian and a philosopher and a political and ecclesiastical 


pamphleteer; but he was not an 'apologist', not even in the 
senses in which Aquinas can reasonably be called an ‘apologist*, 
and still less in the modem sense of the word. 

Some philosophers in the fourteenth century endeavoured to 
bridge the threatening gap between theology and philosophy 
by extending Henry of Ghent's theory of ‘illumination*. Thus 
Hugolino of Orvieto (d. 1373), a Hermit of St. Augustine, dis¬ 
tinguished certain degrees of illumination, and maintained that 
Aristotle, for example, was enlightened by a special divine illu¬ 
mination which enabled him to know something of God and of 
certain of His attributes. Others, however, turned to mysticism 
and concentrated their attention on a speculative treatment of 
the relation of the world to God and, in particular, of the relation 
of the human soul to God. This movement of speculative mysti¬ 
cism, the chief representative of which was the German Dominican 
Meister Eckhart, was, as we shall see later, very far from being 
simply a reaction to the arid wranglings of the Schools or a flight 
from scepticism to the safe haven of piety; but it was, none the 
less, a feature of the fourteenth century, quite distinct from the 
more academic philosophy of the universities. 

An important feature of fourteenth-century university life, par¬ 
ticularly at Paris, was the growth of science. Something will be 
said about this later on, though only a brief treatment of this 
theme can be expected in a history of philosophy. The develop¬ 
ment of mathematical and scientific studies by such fourteenth- 
century figures as Nicholas of Oresme, Albert of Saxony and 
Marsilius of Inghen is generally associated with the Ockhamist 
movement; and thus it is regarded as a feature of the fourteenth, 
as contrasted with the thirteenth, century. There is certainly 
truth in this contention, not so much because William of Ockham 
showed any particular interest in empirical science or because the 
fourteenth-century scientists accepted all the Ockhamist positions 
as because the Ockhamist philosophy should, of its very nature, 
have favoured the growth of empirical science. William of Ock¬ 
ham had a strong belief in the primacy of intuition, that is, in the 
primacy of intuition of the individual thing: all real knowledge is 
ultimately founded on intuitive knowledge of individual existents. 
Moreover, the only adequate ground for asserting a causal rela¬ 
tion between two phenomena is observation of regular sequence. 
These two theses tend of themselves to favour empirical observa¬ 
tion and a fresh approach to scientific questions. And in point of 
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fact we do find that the leading figures in fourteenth-century 
science were associated in some way, though sometimes rather 
loosely, with the 'modem way'. 

At the same time one is not justified in asserting without quali¬ 
fication that a rudimentary appreciation of physical science was 
peculiar to the fourteenth century, as contrasted with the thir¬ 
teenth, or that the scientific studies associated with the Ockhamist 
movement were the direct progenitors of Renaissance science. 
Already in the thirteenth century interest had been taken in the 
Latin translations of Greek and Arabic scientific works, and 
original observations and experiments had been made. We have 
only to think of men like Albert the Great, Peter of Maricourt and 
Roger Bacon. In the following century criticism of Aristotle's 
physical theories coupled with further original reflection and even 
experiment led to the putting forward of new explanations and 
hypotheses in physics; and the investigations of the physicists 
associated with the Ockhamist movement passed in the fifteenth 
century to northern Italy. The science of the universities of 
northern Italy certainly influenced the great scientists of the 
Renaissance, like Galileo; but it would be a mistake to think that 
Galileo's work was nothing but a continuation of 'Ockhamist' 
science, though it would be also a mistake to think that it was not 
influenced by the latter. For one thing, Galileo was able to achieve 
his results only through a use of mathematics which was unknown 
in the fourteenth century. This use was facilitated by the trans¬ 
lation, at the time of the Renaissance, of works by Greek mathe¬ 
maticians and physicists; and Galileo was stimulated to apply 
mathematics to the solution of problems of motion and mechanics 
in a way for which the mediaeval scientists did not possess the 
necessary equipment. The use of mathematics as the special 
means of disclosing the nature of physical reality led to a trans¬ 
formation in physical science. The old way of common-sense 
observation was abandoned in favour of a very different approach. 
Though it may sound strange to say so, physical science became less 
'empirical 1 : it was set free not only from Aristotelian physical 
theories but also from the common-sense idea of an observational 
method which had tended to prevail among earlier physicists. It 
is true that some continuity can be observed between thirteenth- 
and fourteenth-century science, and between fourteenth-century 
science and that of the Renaissance; but that does not alter the 
fact that in the last period a revolution in physical science took place. 
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3. Mention of the Renaissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries probably still conjures up for some minds the idea of a 
sudden and abrupt transition and awakening, when the learning 
and literature of the ancient world were made available, when 
education began, when men began to think for themselves after 
the intellectual slavery of the Middle Ages, when the invention of 
printing made the wide dissemination of books at last possible, 
when the discovery of new lands broadened men’s horizons and 
opened up new sources of wealth, and when the discovery of gun¬ 
powder conferred an inestimable blessing upon mankind. 

Such a view is, of course, a considerable exaggeration. As far 
as the recovery of ancient literature, for example, is concerned, 
this began centuries before the Italian Renaissance; while in regard 
to thinking for oneself, it does not require a very profound know¬ 
ledge of mediaeval philosophy to realize that there was plenty of 
original thinking in the Middle Ages. On the other hand, one 
should not emphasize the element of continuous transition so 
much that one implies that the Renaissance does not form a 
recognizable period or that its achievements were negligible. It is 
a question of looking at the matter in the light of our present 
knowledge of the Middle Ages and of correcting false impressions 
of the Renaissance, and not a question of suggesting that the word 
'Renaissance' is a mere word, denoting no reality. Something 
more on this subject will be said at a later stage; at the moment I 
wish to confine myself to a few introductory remarks on the 
philosophies of the Renaissance. 

When one looks at mediaeval philosophy, one certainly sees 
variety; but it is a variety within a common pattern, or at least 
it is a variety set against a common and well-defined background. 
There was certainly original thought; but none the less one gets 
the impression of a common effort, of what one may call team¬ 
work. The thirteenth-century philosophers criticized one another's 
opinions; but they accepted not only the same religious faith but 
also, for the most part, the same metaphysical principles. One 
thus obtains the impression of a philosophical development which 
was carried on by men of independent minds but which was at the 
same time a common development, to which the individual 
philosophers made their several contributions. Even in the four¬ 
teenth century the via moderna was so widespread a movement as to 
grow in the course of time into a more or less hardened 'school', 
taking its place along with Thomism, Scotism and Augustinianism. 
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When one looks at Renaissance philosophy, however, one is 
faced at first sight with a rather bewildering assortment of 
philosophies. One finds for instance Platonists, Aristotelians of 
various kinds, anti-Aristotelians, Stoics, sceptics, eclectics and 
philosophers of nature. One can separate the philosophies into 
various general currents of thought, it is true, even if it is rather 
difficult to know to which current one should assign a particular 
thinker; but the over-all impression is one of a pullulating indi¬ 
vidualism. And this impression is, in many respects, correct. The 
gradual breakdown of the framework of mediaeval society and the 
loosening of the bonds between men which helped to produce a 
more or less common outlook; the transition to new forms of 
society, sometimes separated from one another by religious 
differences; the new inventions and discoveries; all this was 
accompanied by a marked individualism in philosophic reflection. 
The feeling of discovery, of adventure, was in the air; and it was 
reflected in philosophy. To say this is not to retract what I have 
already said about the inadequacy of regarding the Renaissance 
as without roots in the past. It had its roots in the past and it 
passed through several phases, as we shall see later; but this does 
not mean that a new spirit did not come into being at the time of 
the Renaissance, though it would be more accurate to say that a 
spirit which had manifested itself to a certain extent at an earlier 
date showed an outburst of vitality at the time of the Renaissance. 
For example, the recovery of the classical literature had started 
at a much earlier date, within the Middle Ages, as has already been 
remarked; but historians, while rightly emphasizing this fact, have 
also rightly pointed out that in regard to the Renaissance the 
important point is not so much that numbers of fresh texts were 
made available as that the texts were read in a new light. It was 
a question of appreciating the texts and the thought therein 
contained for themselves and not just as possible sources of 
Christian edification or disedification. The bulk of Renaissance 
thinkers, scholars and scientists were, of course, Christians; and 
it is as well to remember the fact; but none the less the classical 
revival, or perhaps rather the Renaissance phase of the classical 
revival, helped to bring to the fore a conception of autonomous 
man or an idea of the development of the human personality 
which, though generally Christian, was more 'naturalistic' and less 
ascetic than the mediaeval conception. And this idea favoured the 
growth of individualism. Even among writers who were devout 
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Christians one can discern the conviction that a new age for man 
was beginning. This conviction was not due simply to classical 
studies, of course; it was due to the complex of historical changes 
which were taking place at the Renaissance. 

It was at the time of the Renaissance that the works of Plato 
and Plotinus were translated, by Marsilius Ficinus; and in the 
earlier phase of the period an attempt was made to form a philo¬ 
sophical synthesis of Platonic inspiration. The Platonic philo¬ 
sophers were, for the most part, Christians; but, very naturally, 
Platonism was looked on as a kind of antithesis to Aristotelianism. 
At the same time another group of humanists, influenced by the 
Latin classical literature, attacked the Aristotelian logic and 
Scholastic abstractions in the name of good taste, realism and the 
feeling for the concrete, rhetoric and literary exposition. A new 
idea of education by means of classical literature rather than by 
abstract philosophy was taking shape. Polite and humanistic 
scepticism was represented by Montaigne, while Justus Lipsius 
revived Stoicism and Pierre Gassendi Epicureanism. The Aris¬ 
totelians of the Renaissance, apart from the Scholastics, were 
meanwhile divided among themselves into the Averroists and those 
who favoured the interpretation of Aristotle given by Alexander 
of Aphrodisias. These latter favoured an interpretation of 
Aristotle's psychology which led to the denial of human immor¬ 
tality, even the impersonal immortality admitted by the Aver¬ 
roists. Pomponazzi, the chief figure of this group, drew the con¬ 
clusion that man has a purely terrestrial moral end. At the same 
time he professed to be a believing Christian and so had to make 
a rigid division between theological and philosophical truth. 

The philosophies which took the form of revivals of classical 
thought tended to accustom people to an idea of man which had no 
very obvious connection with Christianity and which was some¬ 
times frankly naturalistic, even if the authors of these naturalistic 
pictures of man were generally Christians. An analogous process 
of development went on in regard to the philosophy of nature. 
Whereas certain forms of Oriental thought would scarcely favour 
the study of nature, owing to the notion that the phenomenal 
world is illusion or mere 'appearance', Christian philosophy 
favoured in a sense the investigation of nature, or at least set no 
theoretical bar to it, because it regarded the material world not 
only as real but also as the creation of God, and so as worthy of 
study. At the same time the emphasis laid by a Christian 
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theologian, philosopher and saint like Bonaventure on the religious 
orientation of man led to a natural concentration on those aspects 
of the material world which could be most easily looked on not 
only as manifestations of God but also as means to elevate the 
mind from the material to the spiritual. The saint was not par¬ 
ticularly interested in studying the world for its own sake: he was 
much more interested in detecting in it the mirror of the divine. 
Nevertheless, Christian philosophy, apart from this natural con¬ 
centration of interest, was not radically hostile to the study of the 
world; and in the case of thirteenth-century philosophers like 
St. Albert the Great and Roger Bacon we find a combination of the 
spiritual outlook with an interest in the empirical study of nature. 
In the fourteenth century we find this interest in scientific studies 
growing, in association with the Ockhamist movement and 
favoured by the rift which was introduced into the thirteenth- 
century synthesis of theology and philosophy. The way was being 
prepared for a philosophy of nature which, while not necessarily 
anti-Christian, emphasized nature as an intelligible totality 
governed by its own immanent laws. It might perhaps be better 
to say that the way was being gradually prepared for the scien¬ 
tific study of nature, which was in the course of time, though only 
at a later period, to shed the name of ‘natural philosophy' or 
'experimental philosophy' and to become conscious of itself as a 
separate discipline, or set of disciplines, with its own method or 
methods. But at the time of the Renaissance we find a number of 
philosophies of nature arising which stand apart from the develop¬ 
ment of physical science as such, in that they are characterized 
by a marked speculative trait which sometimes manifested itself 
in fanciful and bizarre ideas. These philosophies varied from the 
Christian and strongly Platonic or neo-Platonic philosophy of a 
Nicholas of Cusa to the pantheistic philosophy of a Giordano 
Bruno. But they were marked by common characteristics, by a 
belief, for example, in nature as a developing system which was 
infinite, or potentially infinite, and which was regarded either as 
the created infinite, mirroring the uncreated and divine infinite, 
or as itself in some sense divine. God was certainly not denied; 
but the emphasis was placed, in varying degrees with different 
philosophers, on nature itself. Nature tended to be looked on as 
the macrocosm and man as the microcosm. This was, indeed, an 
old idea, going back to Greek times; but it represented a change of 
emphasis from that characteristic of the mediaeval outlook. In 


other words, there was a tendency to regard nature as an autono¬ 
mous system, even though nature’s dependence on God was not 
denied. The bizarre and fantastic aspects of some of these philo¬ 
sophies may tend to make one impatient of them and their 
authors; but they are of importance in that they marked the rise 
of a new direction of interest and because of the fact that they 
formed a kind of mental background against which the purely 
scientific study of nature could go forward. Indeed, it was against 
the background of these philosophies, which were the ancestors of 
philosophies like those of Spinoza and Leibniz, rather than against 
the background of fourteenth-century Ockham ism, that the great 
advances of the scientific phase of the Renaissance were achieved. 
Not infrequently the philosophers anticipated speculatively hypo¬ 
theses which the physicists were to verify or confirm. Even 
Newton, it may be remembered, looked upon himself as a 
philosopher. 

When we turn to the Renaissance scientists, we find them 
interested primarily in knowledge for its own sake. But at the 
same time it was a characteristic of some Renaissance thinkers to 
emphasize the practical fruits of knowledge. The new scientific 
discoveries and the opening up of the new world naturally sug¬ 
gested a contrast between a knowledge of nature, gained by study 
of her laws and making possible a use of nature for man's benefit, 
and the older abstract discipline which seemed devoid of practical 
utility. Study of final causes gets one nowhere; study of efficient 
causes enables one to control nature and to extend man's dominion 
over nature. The best-known expression of this outlook is to be 
found in the writings of Francis Bacon (d. 1626), who, though often 
assigned to 'modem philosophy', may reasonably be assigned to the 
Renaissance period. (Distinctions of this sort are to a certain 
extent a matter of personal choice, of course.) It would be a 
mistake to father this sort of attitude on the great scientific 
figures; but it is an attitude which has come to dominate a great 
part of the modem mentality. One can detect it even in some of 
the political thinkers of the Renaissance, Machiavelli (d. 1527), 
for example, neglecting theoretical problems of sovereignty and of 
the nature of the state in favour of 'realism' wrote his Prince as 
a text for princes who wanted to know how to conserve and 
augment their power. 

Finally, one has to consider the great scientific figures, like 
Kepler and Galileo, who laid the foundations of the classical 
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science of the modem era, the Newtonian science, as it is often 
known. If the first phase of the Renaissance was that of Italian 
humanism, the last was that of the growth of modem science. 
This development came to exercise a profound influence not only 
on philosophy but also on the modem mentality in general. But 
of this influence it will be more proper to speak in other volumes. 

4. Martin Luther was very strongly anti-Aristotelian and anti- 
Scholastic; but Melanchthon, his most eminent disciple and asso¬ 
ciate, was a humanist who introduced into Lutheran Protestantism 
a humanistic Aristotelianism set to the service of religion. The 
Reformers were naturally much more concerned with religion and 
theology than with philosophy; and men like Luther and Calvin 
could hardly be expected to have very much sympathy with the 
predominantly aesthetic attitude of the humanists, even though 
Protestantism stressed the need for education and had to come to 
terms with humanism in the educational field. 

However, though humanism, a movement which was unsym¬ 
pathetic to Scholasticism, began in Catholic Italy, and though 
the greatest figures of humanism in northern Europe, Erasmus 
above all, but also men like Thomas More in England, were 
Catholics, the late Renaissance witnessed a revival of Scholasti¬ 
cism, a brief treatment of which I have included in the present 
volume. The centre of this revival was, significantly, Spain, a 
country which was not much affected either by the religious up¬ 
heavals and divisions which afflicted so much of Europe or, indeed, 
by Renaissance philosophy. The revival came at the end of the 
fifteenth century, with Thomas de Vio (d. 1534), known as 
Cajetan, De Sylvestris (d. 1520) and others; and in the sixteenth 
century we find two principal groups, the Dominican group, 
represented by writers like Francis of Vitoria (d. 1546), Dominic 
Soto (d. 1560), Melchior Cano (d. 1566), and Dominic Banez 
(d. 1640), and the Jesuit group, represented, for example, by 
Toletus (d. 1596), Molina (d. 1600), Bellarmine (d. 1621), and 
SuArez (d. 1617). The most important of these late Scholastics is 
probably SuArez, of whose philosophy I shall give a more extended 
treatment than in the case of any of the others. 

The themes treated by the Renaissance Scholastics were for the 
most part those themes and problems already set by preceding 
mediaeval Scholasticism; and if one looks at the extensive works 
of SuArez, one finds abundant evidence of the author’s very wide 
knowledge of preceding philosophies. The rise of Protestantism 
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naturally led the Scholastic theologians to discuss relevant theo¬ 
logical problems which had their repercussions in the field of 
philosophy; but the Scholastics were not much affected by the 
characteristically Renaissance philosophies. A thinker like Suarez 
bears more resemblance to the theologian-philosophers of the 
thirteenth century than to the intellectual free-lances of the 
Renaissance. Yet, as we shall see later, contemporary movements 
influenced Suarez in two ways at least. First, the old philosophical 
method of commenting on a text was abandoned by him in his 
Metaphysical Disputations for a continuous discussion in a more 
modem, even if, it must be confessed, somewhat prolix style. 
Philosophy came to be treated, not in predominantly or largely 
theological works, but in separate treatises. Secondly, the rise of 
national states was reflected in a fresh development of political 
theory and of the philosophy of law, of a much more thorough 
character than anything produced by mediaeval Scholasticism. 
In this connection one thinks naturally of the study of inter¬ 
national law by the Dominican Francis of Vitoria and of SuArez’ 
treatise on law. 
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DURANDUS AND PETRUS AUREOLI 

James of Metz — Durandus—Petrus Aureoli—Henry of Harclay 
—The relation of these thinkers to Ockhamism. 

i. One is naturally inclined to think that all the theologians and 
philosophers of the Dominican Order in the late Middle Ages 
followed the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas. In 1279 those who 
did not embrace Thomism were forbidden by the Chapter of Paris 
to condemn it, and in 1286 the same Chapter enacted that non- 
Thomists should be removed from their chairs. In the following 
century the Chapters of Saragossa (1309) and of Metz (1313) made 
it obligatory to accept the teaching of St. Thomas (who was not 
canonized until 1323). But these enactments did not succeed in 
making all Dominicans conform. Leaving out of account Meister 
Eckhart, whose philosophy will be discussed in the chapter on 
speculative mysticism, one may mention among the dissentients 
James of Metz, though his two commentaries on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard, which seem to have been composed the one 
before 1295 and the other in 1302, antedated the official imposition 
of Thomism on members of the Order. 

James of Metz was not an anti-Thomist in the sense of being 
an opponent of St. Thomas's teaching in general; nor was he a 
philosophic revolutionary; but he did not hesitate to depart from 
the teaching of St. Thomas and to question that teaching when he 
saw fit. For example, he did not accept the Thomist view of matter 
as the principle of individuation. It is form which gives unity to 
the substance and so constitutes it; and we must accordingly 
recognize form as the principle of individuation, since individuality 
presupposes substantiality. James of Metz appears to have been 
influenced by thinkers like Henry of Ghent and Peter of Auvergne. 
Thus he developed Henry's idea of the ‘modes of being' (modi 
essendi ). There are three modes of being, that of substance, that of 
real accident (quantity and quality) and that of relation. The 
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modes are distinct from one another; but they are not things 
which together with their foundations make up composite beings. 
Thus relation is a mode of being which relates a substance or an 
absolute accident to the term of the relation: it is not itself a thing. 
Most relations, like similarity, for example, or equality, are mental: 
the causal relation is the only ‘real 1 relation, independent of our 
thought. James was something of an eclectic; and his divagations 
from the teaching of St. Thomas called forth criticism and reproof 
from the pen of HervS NSdellec, 1 a Dominican who published a 
Correctorium fratris Jacobi Metensis. 

2. Durandus (Durand de Saint-Pour^ain) was much more of an 
enfant terrible than was James of Metz. Bom between 1270 and 
1275, he entered the Dominican Order and did his studies at Paris, 
where he is supposed to have followed the lectures of James of 
Metz. At the beginning of the first edition of his commentary on 
the Sentences he laid down the principle that the proper procedure 
in speaking and writing of things which do not touch the Faith is 
to rely on reason rather than on the authority of any Doctor 
however famous or grave. Armed with this principle Durandus 
proceeded on his way, to the displeasure of his Dominican col¬ 
leagues. He then published a second edition of his commentary, 
omitting the offending propositions; but nothing was gained 
thereby, for the first edition continued in circulation. The 
Dominican Chapter of Metz condemned his peculiar opinions in 
1313, and in 1314 a commission presided over by Herv6 N6dellec 
censured 91 propositions taken from the first edition of Durandus's 
commentary. The latter, who was at this time a lecturer at the 
papal court of Avignon, defended himself in his Excusationes\ but 
Herv6 N6dellec pursued the attack in his Reprobationes excusati - 
onum Durandi and followed it up by attacking Durandus's 
teaching at Avignon. In 1316 the Dominican General Chapter at 
Montpellier, considering that a ‘remedy' should be provided for 
this shocking state of affairs, drew up a list of 235 points on which 
Durandus had differed from the teaching of St. Thomas. In 1317 
Durandus became Bishop of Limoux, being translated to Puy 
in 1318 and finally to Meaux in 1326. Strengthened by his episcopal 
position, he published, sometime after 1317, a third edition of his 
commentary on the Sentences , in which he returned, in part, to the 
positions he had once retracted. One can safely assume that he had 
always continued to hold the theories in question. As a matter 

1 i.e. Hervaeus Natalis, who became Master-General of the Dominicans in 1318. 
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of fact, though possessed of an independent spirit in regard to 
St. Thomas's teaching, Durandus was not a revolutionary. He was 
influenced by the doctrine of Henry of Ghent, for example, while 
on some points he spoke like an Augustinian. In 1326, when 
Bishop of Meaux, he was a member of the commission which 
censured 51 propositions taken from William of Ockham's com¬ 
mentary on the Sentences . He died in 1332. 

One of Durandus's opinions which offended his critics concerned 
relations. For Durandus, as for James of Metz, relation is a modus 
essendi , a mode of being. Henry of Ghent, as we have seen, had 
distinguished three modes of being, that of a substance, that of an 
absolute accident (quantity and quality) which inheres in a sub¬ 
stance, and that of a relation. A relation was regarded by Henry 
as being a kind of internal tendency of a being towards another 
being. As far as the real being of a relation is concerned, then, it 
is reducible to the being of a substance or of a real accident; 
and the Aristotelian categories are to be regarded as comprising 
substance, quantity, quality, relation, and the six subdivisions of 
relation. This doctrine of the three basic modes of being was 
adopted by James of Metz and Durandus. As the modes of being 
are really distinct, it follows that the relation is really distinct 
from its foundation. On the other hand, as the relation is simply 
the foundation or subject in its relatedness to something else, 1 it 
cannot properly be a ‘thing 1 or 'creature'; at least, it cannot enter 
into composition with its foundation. 2 There is a real relation 
only when a being related to another possesses an objective, 
internal exigency for this relatedness. This means that there is a 
real relation, so far as creatures are concerned, only when there is 
real dependence; and it follows therefore that the causal relation 
is the only real relation in creatures. 3 Similarity, equality and all 
relations other than the causal relation are purely conceptual; they 
are not real relations. 

Durandus applied this doctrine to knowledge. The act of 
knowing is not an absolute accident which inheres in the soul, as 
St. Thomas thought; it is a modus essendi which does not add any¬ 
thing to the intellect or make it more perfect. 'It must be said 

1 The relation is a modus essendi ad aliud, qui est ipse respectus relationis. 
1 Sent . (A), 33, 1. 

1 Relatio est alia res a suo fundamento, et tamen non facit compositionem. 
Ibid. 

* Relata realia ex naiura sui fundamenti habent inter se necessariam coexigentiam 
ratione fundamenti . Ibid. (A), 31, \. In creaturis realis relatio requirit dependent 
tiam in relato. Ibid . (A), 30, 2. 
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that sensation and understanding do not imply the addition to 
the sense and the intellect of anything real which enters into com¬ 
position with them.’ 1 Sensation and understanding are immanent 
acts which are really identical with the sense and the intellect. 
Why did Durandus hold this? Because he considered that to 
maintain that the soul, when it enters into cognitive relation with 
an object, receives accidents by way of addition is to imply that an 
external object can act on a spiritual principle or a non-living 
object on a living subject, a view which he calls ‘ridiculous’. 
Durandus’s thought on this matter is clearly of Augustinian 
inspiration. For example, one of the reasons why St. Augustine 
maintained that sensation is an act of the soul alone was the 
impossibility of a material thing acting on the soul. The object 
is a conditio sine qua non, but not a cause, of knowledge; the 
intellect itself is the cause. 

From this theory of knowledge as a relation Durandus drew the 
conclusion that the whole apparatus of cognitive species, in the 
sense of accidental forms, can be dispensed with. It follows also 
that it is unnecessary to postulate an active intellect which is 
supposed to abstract these species. Similarly, Durandus got rid 
of ‘habits’ in the intellect and will, and he followed the Augustinian 
tradition in denying any real distinction between intellect and will. 

The principal reason why Durandus got into trouble over his 
doctrine of relations was its application to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. In the first edition of his commentary on the Sentences 2 
he asserted that there is a real distinction between the divine 
essence or nature and the divine relations or Persons, though in 
the second passage referred to he speaks with some hesitation. 
This opinion was condemned by the commission of 1314 as ‘en¬ 
tirely heretical’. Durandus tried to explain away his assertions, 
but Hefve Nedellec drew attention to his actual words. In the 
Avignon QuodLibet he admitted that one could not properly speak 
of a real distinction between the divine nature and the divine 
internal relations: the latter are modi essendi vel habendi essentiam 
divinam and the distinction is only secundum quid. A renewed 
attack by Herve Nedellec followed this change, and in the final 
edition of the commentary Durandus proposed another view. 8 
There are, he says, three possible theories. First, essence and 
relation, though not two things, differ in that they are not the 

1 Quaestio di naiura co^nitionis (ed. J. Koch), p. 18. 

s 1 Sent. (A), 13, i, and 33, 1. 


• 1 Ibid. (C), 33. i- 
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same 'adequately and convertibly’. Secondly, essence and relation 
differ as thing and ‘mode of possessing the thing’. This was the 
view of Henry of Ghent, James of Metz and, formerly, of Durandus 
himself. Thirdly, essence and relation differ Jormaliter ex natura 
rei, although they are identically the same thing. Durandus 
adopts this third view, that of Scotus, though he adds that he does 
not understand what Jormaliter means unless this view contains 
the other two. The first view is included, in that essence and 
relation, while they are the same thing, are not the same thing 
'adequately and convertibly’. The second view is also included, 
namely that essence and relation differ as res et modus habendi rem. 
In other words, Durandus’s opinion did not undergo any very 
startling change. 

It used to be said that Durandus was a pure conceptualist in 
regard to universals and that he thus helped to prepare the way for 
Ockhamism. But it is now clear that he did not deny that there 
was some real foundation in things for the universal concept. He 
held, indeed, that it is ‘frivolous to say that there is universality 
in things, for universality cannot be in things, but only singu¬ 
larity’; 1 but the unity of nature which is thought by the intellect 
as being common to a multiplicity of objects exists really in 
things, though not as an objective universal. Universality belongs 
to concepts, but the nature which is conceived by the intellect as 
a universal exists really in individual things. 

Durandus certainly rejected a considerable number of theories 
which had been maintained by St. Thomas. We have seen that he 
denied the doctrines of species and of habits or dispositions, and 
the real distinction between intellect and will. Moreover, in regard 
to the immortality of the soul he followed Scotus in saying that it 
is not demonstrable; or, at least, that it is difficult to demonstrate 
in a rigorous manner. But, as already mentioned, he was not a 
revolutionary even if he was an independent and critical thinker. 
His psychology was largely Augustinian in character and inspira¬ 
tion, while even his doctrine of relations was founded on that of 
Henry of Ghent. And in regard to universals he did not reject 
the position maintained by the mediaeval Aristotelians. In other 
words, the former picture of Durandus as a closely-related pre¬ 
decessor of William of Ockham has had to be abandoned, though 
it is true, of course, that he employed the principle of economy, 
known as ’Ockham’s razor’. 

1 2 Sent., 3, 7, 8. 
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3. Petrus Aureoli (Pierre (TAuriole) entered the Order of Friars 
Minor and studied at Paris. After having lectured at Bologna 
(1312) and Toulouse (1314) he returned to Paris where he received 
the doctorate of theology in 1318. In 1321 he became Archbishop 
of Aix-en-Provence. He died shortly afterwards, in January 
1322. His first philosophical work was the uncompleted Tractatus 
de principiis naturae , which dealt with questions of natural 
philosophy. His main work, a commentary on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard, was published in two successive editions. We 
have also his Quodlibeta . 

Petrus Aureoli takes his stand firmly on the statement that 
everything which exists is, by the very fact that it exists, an 
individual thing. Speaking of the dispute concerning the principle 
of individuation, he asserts that in reality there is no question at 
all to discuss, 'since every thing, by the very fact that it exists, 
exists as an individual thing' (singulariter est ). 1 Conversely, if 
anything is common or universal or can be predicated of a 
plurality of objects, it is shown by that very fact to be a concept. 
'Therefore to seek for something whereby an extramental object 
is rendered individual is to seek for nothing.' 2 For this is tanta¬ 
mount to asking in what way an extramental universal is in¬ 
dividualized, when in point of fact there is no such thing as an 
extramental universal which could be individualized. The meta¬ 
physical problem of individuation is thus no problem at all. 
There is no universal outside the mind. But this does not mean 
that God cannot create a number of individuals of the same 
species; and we know, in fact, that He has done so. Material 
things have forms, and certain of these forms possess a quality 
which we call 'likeness' {similitude). If it is asked what sort of a 
thing {quale quid ) Socrates is, the answer is that he is a man: there 
is a quality of likeness in Socrates and Plato of such a kind that 
though there is nothing in Socrates which is in Plato, there is 
not in Plato anything to which there cannot be a likeness in 
Socrates. 'I and you are not the same; but I can be such as you 
are. So the Philosopher says that Callias, by generating Socrates, 
generates a similar being.' 3 The extramental foundation of the 
universal concept is this quality of likeness. Petrus Aureoli does 
not deny, then, that there is an objective foundation for the 
universal concept: what he does deny is that there is any common 

1 2 Sent., 9. 3, 3, p- 114, a A. Pagination is given according to the 1596 edition 
(Rome). 

1 Ibid. 


* Ibid., p. 115, a F. 
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reality which exists extramentaUy. As to immaterial forms, 
these can also be alike. Hence there is no reason why several 
angels should not belong to the same species. 

The intellect, as active, assimilates to itself this likeness and, 
as passive, is assimilated to it, thus conceiving the thing, that is, 
producing an 'objective concept' {conceptus obiectivus). This con¬ 
cept is intramental, of course, and, as such, it is distinct from the 
thing; but on the other hand it is the thing as known. Thus 
Petrus Aureoli says that when the intellectual assimilation takes 
place 'the thing immediately receives esse apparent. If the 
assimilation is clear, the thing will have a clear esse apparens or 
phenomenal existence; if the assimilation is obscure, the esse 
apparens will be obscure. This 'appearance* is in the intellect 
alone . 1 'From the fact that a thing produces an imperfect im¬ 
pression of itself in the intellect, there arises the generic concept, 
by which the thing is conceived imperfectly and indistinctly, while 
from the fact that the same thing produces a perfect impression 
of itself in the intellect there arises the concept of (specific) 
difference, by which the thing is conceived in its specific and 
distinct existence / 2 The 'objective' diversity of concepts is the 
result of the formal diversity of the impression made by one and 
the same object on one and the same mind. ‘Therefore if you ask 
in what the specific unity of humanity consists, I say that it 
consists in humanity, not in animality, but in humanity as con¬ 
ceived. And in this way it is the same as the objective concept 
of man. But this unity exists in potency and inchoately in the 
extramental thing, inasmuch as the latter is capable of causing in 
the intellect a perfect impression like to the impression caused by 
another thing / 3 

Every extramentaUy existing thing is individual; and it is 
'nobler' to know it directly in its unique individuality than to 
know it by means of a universal concept. The human intellect, 
however, cannot grasp directly and primarily, the thing in its 
incommunicable individuality, though it can know it secondarily, 
by means of the imagination: primarily and immediately it appre¬ 
hends the form of the material thing by means of a universal 
concept . 4 But to say that the intellect knows the thing 'by means 
of a universal concept' does not mean that there is a species 
intelligibilis in the Thomist sense which acts as a medium quo of 

1 Ibid., p. 66, b D. 

4 Ibid., ii, 4, 2, pp. 142-5. 
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knowledge. 'No real form is to be postulated as existing subjec¬ 
tively in the intellect, or in the imagination . . , but that form 
which we are conscious of beholding when we know the rose as 
such or the flower as such is not something real impressed sub¬ 
jectively on the intellect, or on the imagination; nor is it a real 
subsistent thing; it is the thing itself as possessing esse inten- 
iionale. . . Z 1 Petrus Aureoli thus dispenses with the species 
intelligibilis as medium quo of knowledge and insists that the 
intellect knows the thing itself directly. This is one reason why 
fitienne Gilson can say that Petrus Aureoli 'admits no other 
reality than that of the knowable object' and that his solution 
does not consist of eliminating the species intelligibilis in favour of 
the concept, but in suppressing even the concept. 2 On the other 
hand, the thing which is known, that is, the object of knowledge, 
is the extramental thing as possessing esse intentionale or esse 
apparens ; and it acquires this esse intentionale through ‘conception' 
(conceptio). The thing as possessing esse intentionale is thus the 
concept (that is to say, the 'objective concept 1 as distinguished 
from the 'subjective concept' or psychological act as such); and it 
follows that the concept is the object of knowledge. 'All under¬ 
standing demands the placing of a thing in esse intentionali , and 
this is the forma specularis . 3 'The thing posited in esse apparenti 
is said to be conceived by the act of the intellect, indeed, it is the 
intellectual concept; but a concept remains within the conceiver, 
and is (owes its being to) the conceiver. Therefore the thing as 
appearing depends effectively on the act of the intellect, both in 
regard to production and in regard to content/ 4 Dr. B. Geyer 
can say, then, that 'the species , the forma specularis , is thus, 
according to Aureoli, no longer the medium quo of knowledge, as 
with Thomas Aquinas, but its immediate object'. 5 But, even if 
Petrus Aureoli may speak on occasion as though he wished to 
maintain a form of subjective idealism, he insists, for example, 
that ‘health as conceived by the intellect and health as it is present 
extramentaUy are one and the same thing in reality (realiter), 
although they differ in their mode of being, since in the mind 
health lias esse apparens et intentionale , while extramentaUy, in the 
body, it has esse existens et reale . . . . They differ in mode of being 
{in modo essendi), although they are one and the same thing.' 8 

1 1 Sent., 9, 1, p. 319, a B. * La philosophie au moyen age, p. 632. 

• 1 Sent., 9, i, p. 320, a B. 4 Ibid., p. 321, b B C, 

1 Dte patrxstische und scholastiscke Philosophie, p. 526. 

1 1 Sent., 9, I, p. 321. a D E. 


1 2 Sent., 3, 2, 4, p. 30, c F. 

1 Ibid., 9, 2, 3, p. 109, bAB. 
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'Hence it is clear that things themselves are conceived by the mind, 
and that that which we intuit is not another forma specularis, but 
the thing itself as having esse apparens ; and this is the mental 
concept or objective idea (notitia obiediva ).' 1 

Knowledge, for Petrus Aureoli, is rooted in the perception of 
the concrete, of actually existing things. But a thing as known is 
the thing as having esse apparens et intentionale ; it is the concept. 
According to the degree of clarity in the knowledge of the thing 
there arises a generic or specific concept. Genera and species, 
considered as universals, do not, however, exist extramentally, 
and are to be regarded as 'fabricated' by the mind. Petrus Aureoli 
may thus be called a 'conceptualist' inasmuch as he rejects any 
extramental existence on the part of unftersals; but he cannot 
rightly be called a 'nominalist', if ‘nominalism’ is taken to involve 
a denial of the objective similarity of natures. This is not to say, 
however, that he does not speak, more or less frequently, in an 
ambiguous and even inconsistent fashion. His idea of logic may 
be said to favour nominalism in that the logician is said to deal 
with words (voces). 'Therefore the logician considers them 
("second intentions"), not as entia rationis, for it belongs to the 
metaphysician to decide about real being and conceptual being, 
but in so far as they are reduced to speech. . . But, though the 
doctrine that logic is concerned with words (voces) may seem, if 
taken by itself, to favour nominalism, Petrus Aureoli adds that 
the logician is concerned with words as expressing concepts. "The 
word, as well as the concept (ut expressiva conceptus), is the subject- 
matter of logic.' 8 In his logic, says Petrus Aureoli, Aristotle 
always implies that he is considering words as expressing con¬ 
cepts. 4 Moreover, speech, which expresses concepts, is the subject 
of truth and falsity: it is the sign of truth and falsity (voces enim 
significant verum vel falsum in ordine ad conceptum ). 6 The theory 
of the suppositio, as formed in the terministic logic, may be 
implied in Petrus Aureoli’s idea of logic; but he was not a ‘nominal¬ 
ist’ in metaphysics. It is true that he emphasized the qualitative 
similarity of things rather than the similarity of nature or essence; 
but he does not seem to have denied essential similarity as the 
foundation of the specific concept: rather did he presuppose it. 

We have seen that for Petrus Aureoli conceptual knowledge is 
of the extramental thing in its likeness to other things rather than 

1 i Sint., 9, i, p. 32i f b B. * Ibid., 23, 2, p. 539, a F-b A. 

* Prologus \n Sent., 5, p. 66, a D. * Ibid., a F. • Ibid., a E. 


of the thing precisely as individual. But it is better, he insists, to 
know the individual thing in its individuality than to know it by 
means of a universal concept. If the human intellect in its present 
state knows things rather pertnodum abstractum et universalem than 
precisely in their individuality, this is an imperfection. The in¬ 
dividual thing can make an impression on the senses in such a way 
that there is sense-knowledge or intuition of the individual thing 
as individual; but the material thing cannot make an impression 
of this sort on the immaterial intellect; its form is known abstractly 
by the intellect, which cannot directly and immediately attain the 
individual thing as individual. But this does not alter the fact 
that an intellectual intuition or knowledge of the individual thing 
as individual would be more perfect than abstract and universal 
knowledge. ‘For the knowledge which attains to the thing pre¬ 
cisely as the thing exists is more perfect than knowledge which 
attains to the thing in a manner in which the thing does not exist. 
But it is clear that a universal thing does not exist, except in 
individual things and through individual things, as the Philosopher 
says against Plato, in the seventh book of the Metaphysics. . . . 
It is quite clear that science, which apprehends essences ( quid- 
ditates ), does not apprehend things precisely as they exist . . . but 
knowledge of this precise individual is knowledge of the thing as 
it exists. Therefore, it is nobler to know the individual thing as 
such (rent individuatam et demonstratam) than to know it in an 
abstract and universal way.' 1 It follows that even if the human 
intellect cannot have that perfect knowledge of individual things 
which must be attributed to God, it should approach as near 
thereto as possible by keeping in close contact with experience. 
We should adhere to 'the way of experience rather than to any 
logical reasonings, since science arises from experience', 2 Petrus 
Aureoli also stressed inner experience of our psychic acts, and he 
frequently appeals to inner experience or introspection to support 
his statements about knowledge, volition and psychic activity in 
general. He shows a strong 'empiricist' bent in his treatment of 
universals, in his insistence on keeping close to experience, and 
in his interest in natural science, which is shown by the examples 
he takes from Aristotle and his Islamic commentators; but 

1 1 Saw/., 35, 4, 2, p. 816, b C-E. 

! Prologus in Sent., procemium, 3, p. 25, a F. Petrus Aureoli is here arguing 
that it is possible for an act of intuition to exist in the absence of the object. This 
view was also held by Ockham. The remark about keeping close to experience is 
incidental in the context; but it is none the less significant and euuntiates a 
principle. 
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Dreiling’s investigation led him to conclude that ‘the empiricist 
tendency of Aureoli has a centripetal rather than a centrifugal 
direction and is turned towards the psychic life more than towards 
external nature’. 1 

Mention of Petrus Aureoli’s appeals to introspection or inner 
experience leads one on to discuss his idea of the soul. First of all, 
it can be proved that the soul is the form of the body, in the sense 
that the soul is an essential part of man which together with the 
body makes up man. Indeed, ‘no philosopher ever denied this 
proposition'.* But it cannot be proved that the soul is the form 
of the body in the sense that it is simply the forming and termina¬ 
tion of matter (formatio et terminaiio materiae) or that it makes 
the body to be a body. ‘This has not yet been demonstrated, 
either by Aristotle or by the Commentator or by any other Peri¬ 
patetic.' 3 In other words, it can be proved, according to Petrus 
Aureoli, that the soul is an essential part of man and that it is the 
principal part (pars principalior) of man; but it cannot be proved 
that it is simply that which makes matter to be a human body or 
that its relation to the body is analogous to the shape of a piece of 
copper. If a piece of copper is shaped into a statue, its figure may 
be called a form; but it is no more than the termination ( terminatio ) 
or figure of the copper; it is not a distinct nature. The human soul, 
however, is a distinct nature. 

Now, Petrus Aureoli declared that a substantial form is simply 
the actuation of matter (pura actuatio materiae) and that, together 
with matter, it composes one simple nature. 4 It follows that if the 
human soul is a distinct nature and is not simply the actuation of 
matter, it is not a form in the same way and in the same sense that 
other forms are forms. 'I say, therefore, in answer to the question 
that it can be demonstrated that the soul is the form of the body 
and an essential part of us, though it is not the actuation and per¬ 
fection of the body in the way that other souls are.’® The spiritual 
soul of man and the soul or vital principle of a plant, for example, 
are not forms in a univocal sense. 

On the other hand, the Council of Vienne (1311-12) had just 
laid down that the intellectual or rational soul of man is ‘truly, 
per se and essentially the form of the body’. So, after asserting 
that the human soul is not the form of the body in the same sense 
in which other forms which inform matter are forms, Petrus 

1 Der Konzeptualismus . . . des Franziskanererzbischofs Petrus A ureoli, p. 197. 

1 2 Sent., 16, 1, i, p. 218, b. * Ibid., p. 219, a B. 

4 Ibid., 12, 2, 1, p. 174, b D. 6 Ibid., 15, i, i, p. 223, a F. 
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Aureoli goes on to say that 'the ninth decree of the sacred Council 
of Vienne’ has asserted the opposite, namely that ‘the soul is the 
form of the body, just like other forms or souls’. 1 In face of this 
embarrassing situation Petrus Aureoli, while adhering to his 
position that it cannot be proved that the human soul is the form 
of the body in the same way that other souls are forms, declares 
that though this cannot be proved, it is nevertheless known by 
faith. He makes a comparison with the doctrine of the Trinity. 
This doctrine cannot be philosophically proved, but it has been 
revealed and we accept it on faith. 2 He allows that it cannot 
be demonstrated that the human soul is not the form of the body 
in the same sense that other souls are the forms of their respective 
matters; but he refuses to allow that it can be demonstrated that 
the soul is the form of the body in this sense. He obviously thought 
that reason inclines one to think that the human soul and the 
souls of brutes or plants are forms in an equivocal sense; and he 
remarks that the teaching of the Saints and Doctors of the Church 
would not lead one to expect the doctrine laid down by the Council; 
but, none the less, he accepts the Council’s doctrine, as he under¬ 
stands it, and draws a strange conclusion. ‘Although it cannot be 
demonstrated that the soul is the form of the body in the way that 
other forms (are forms of their respective matters), yet it must be 
held, as it seems to me, that, just as the shape of wax is the form 
and perfection of wax, so the soul is simply the actuation and 
forming of the body in the same way as other forms. And just as 
no cause is to be sought why from the wax and its shape there 
results one thing, so no cause is to be sought why from the soul 
and body there results one thing. Thus the soul is simply the act 
and perfection of matter, like the shape of the wax ... I hold this 
conclusion precisely on account of the decision of the Council, 
which, according to the apparent sense of the words, seems to 
mean this.' 3 

The Fathers of the Council would have been startled to hear 
this interpretation put on their words; but, as he interpreted the 
Council's decision in this way and accepted it in this sense, Petrus 
Aureoli obviously found himself in considerable difficulty on the 
subject of the human soul’s immortality. ‘Faith holds that the 
soul is separated (i.e. outlives the body); but it is difficult to see 
how this can be done if the soul is assumed to be like other forms, 
simply the actuation of matter. I say, however, that just as God 

1 2 Sent., 15, i, 2, p. 223, b A-C. 1 Ibid., b E-F, 3 Ibid., p. 224, b D-F. 
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can separate accidents from the subject (i.e. substance), although 
they are no more than actuations of the subject, so He can 
miraculously separate the soul, although it is simply the actuation 
of matter/ 1 It is, indeed, necessary to say that in forms or ‘pure 
perfections’ there are degrees. If the form is extended, it can be 
affected (and so corrupted) by a natural extended agent; but if 
the form is unextended, then it cannot be affected (and so cor¬ 
rupted) by a natural extended agent. Now the human soul, 
although it is pura perfeciio materiae , cannot be affected (i.e. 
corrupted) by a natural extended agent; it can be ‘corrupted’ 
only by God. This is not, however, a very satisfactory answer to 
the difficulty which Petrus Aureoli created for himself by his inter¬ 
pretation of the Council of Vienne; and he declares that our minds 
are net capable of understanding how the soul is naturally incor¬ 
ruptible if it is what the Council stated it to be. 2 

Petrus Aureoli obviously did not think that the natural immor¬ 
tality of the human soul can be philosophically demonstrated; and 
he seems to have been influenced by the attitude adopted by Duns 
Scotus in this matter. Various arguments have been produced to 
prove that the human soul is naturally immortal; but they are 
scarcely conclusive. 3 Thus some people have argued ‘from the 
proportion of the object to the power’ or faculty. The intellect 
can know an incorruptible object. Therefore the intellect is in¬ 
corruptible. Therefore the substance of the soul is incorruptible. 
But the reply might be made that in this case the eye would 
be incorruptible (presumably because it sees the incorruptible 
heavenly bodies) or that our intellect must be infinite and un¬ 
created because it can know God, who is infinite and uncreated. 
Again, others argue that there is a ’natural desire’ to exist for 
ever and that a natural desire cannot be frustrated. Petrus 
Aureoli answers, like Scotus though more summarily, that the 
brutes too desire to continue in existence inasmuch as they shun 
death. The argument, if valid, would thus prove too much. 
Others, again, argue that justice requires the rewarding of the good 
and the punishment of the wicked in another life. ‘This argument 
is moral and theological, and moreover, it is not conclusive.’ For 
it might be answered that sin is its own punishment and virtue its 
own reward. 

Petrus Aureoli proceeds to give some arguments of his own; but 

1 2 Sent., 15, 1, 2, p. 226, a E-K. * Ibid., p 226, a F-b B. 

1 Ibid., 19, 1, p. 246, b D. 
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he is not very confident as to their probative force. ‘Now I give 
my arguments, but I do not know if they are conclusive.’ 1 First 
of all, man can choose freely, and his free choices are not affected 
by the heavenly bodies nor by any material agent. Therefore the 
principle of this operation of free choice also is unaffected by any 
material agent. Secondly, we experience in ourselves immanent, 
and therefore spiritual operations. Therefore the substance of the 
soul is spiritual. But the material cannot act on the spiritual or 
destroy it. Therefore the soul cannot be corrupted by any 
material agent. 

If man is truly free, it follows, according to Petrus Aureoli, that 
a judgment concerning a future free act is neither true nor false. 
‘The opinion of the Philosopher is a conclusion which has been 
thoroughly demonstrated, namely that no singular proposition 
can be formed concerning a future contingent event, concerning 
which proposition it can be conceded that it is true and that its 
opposite is false, or conversely. No proposition of the kind is 
either true or false.' 2 To deny this is to deny an obvious fact, 
to destroy the foundation of moral philosophy and to contradict 
human experience. If it is now true that a certain man will perform 
a certain free act at a certain future time, the act will necessarily 
be performed and it will not be a free act, since the man will not 
be free to act otherwise. If it is to be a free act, then it cannot now 
be either true or false that it will be performed. 

To say this may appear to involve a denial of the 'law' that a 
proposition must be either true or false. If we are going to say of 
a proposition that it is not true, are we not compelled to say that 
it is false? Petrus Aureoli answers that a proposition receives its 
determination (that is, becomes true or false) from the being of 
that to which it refers. In the case of a contingent proposition 
relating to the future that to which the proposition refers has as 
yet no being: it cannot, therefore, determine the proposition to be 
either true or false. We can say of a given man, for example, that 
on Christmas day he will either drink wine or not drink wine, but 
we cannot affirm separately either that he will drink wine or that 
he will not drink wine. If we do, then the statement is neither true 
nor false: it cannot become true or false until the man actually 
drinks wine on Christmas day or fails to do so. And Petrus 
Aureoli appeals to Aristotle in the De Interpretatione (9) in 
support of his view. 

1 2 Sent., 19, i, p. 247. a. * 1 Sent., 38, 3, p. 883, b C-D. 
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As to God’s knowledge of future free acts, Petrus Aureoli 
insists that God’s knowledge does not make a proposition con¬ 
cerning the future performance or non-performance of such acts 
either true or false. For example, God's foreknowledge of Peter’s 
denial of his Master did not mean that the proposition ‘Peter will 
deny his Master' was either true or false. Apropos of Christ’s 
prophecy concerning Peter’s threefold denial Petrus Aureoli 
observes: ‘therefore Christ would not have spoken falsely, even had 
Peter not denied Him thrice’. 1 Why not? Because the proposition, 
‘you will deny Me thrice’, could not be either true or false 
Aureoli does not deny that God knows future free acts; but he 
insists that, although we cannot help employing the word ‘fore¬ 
knowledge’ ( praescientia ), there is no foreknowledge, properly 
speaking, in God. 2 On the other hand, he rejects the view that 
God knows future free acts as present. According to him, God 
knows such acts in a manner which abstracts from past, present 
and future; but we cannot express the mode of God’s knowledge 
in human language. If the problem of the relation of future free 
acts to God’s knowledge or ‘foreknowledge’ of them is raised, the 
problem ‘cannot be solved otherwise than by saying that fore¬ 
knowledge does not make a proposition concerning a future con¬ 
tingent event a true proposition’; 3 but this does not tell us what 
God’s ‘foreknowledge’ is positively. ‘We must bear in mind 
that the difficulty of this problem arises either from the poverty 
of human language, which cannot express statements save by 
propositions referring to present, past and future time, or from the 
condition of our mind, which is always involved in time (qui 
semper est cum continuo et tempore). Again, ’it is very difficult 
to find the right way of expressing the knowledge which God has 
of the future. ... No proposition in which a reference is made to 
the future expresses the divine foreknowledge properly: indeed, 
such a proposition is, strictly speaking, false. . . . But we can say 
that it (a contingent event) was eternally known to God by a 
knowledge which neither was distant from that event nor preceded 
it’, although our understanding is unable to grasp what this know¬ 
ledge is in itself. 5 

It should be noted that Petrus Aureoli is not embracing the 
opinion of St. Thomas Aquinas, for whom God, in virtue of His 
eternity, knows all things as present. He admits that God knows 

1 i Sent., 3$, 3, p. 888, a B. * Ibid., p. 889, b A. 3 Ibid., 39, 3, p. 901, a C. 

* Ibid., a F-b A. * Ibid., p. 902, a F-b D. 
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all events eternally; but he will not allow that God knows them as 
present; he objects to any introduction of words like ‘present’, 
‘past’ and ‘future’ into statements concerning God's knowledge, if 
these statements are meant to express the actual mode of God’s 
knowledge. What it comes to, then, is that Petrus Aureoli affirms 
God’s knowledge of future free acts and at the same time insists 
that no proposition relating to such future acts is either true or 
false. Exactly how God knows such acts we cannot say. It is 
perhaps needless to add that Petrus Aureoli rejects decisively any 
theory according to which God knows future free acts through the 
determination or decision of His divine will. In his view a theory 
of this kind is incompatible with human freedom. Thomas 
Bradwardine, whose theory was directly opposed to that of Petrus 
Aureoli, attacked him on this point. 

Petrus Aureoli’s discussion of statements concerning God’s 
knowledge which involve a reference, explicit or implicit, to time 
serves as an illustration of the fact that mediaeval philosophers 
were not so entirely blind to problems of language and meaning as 
might perhaps be supposed. The language used about God in the 
Bible forced upon Christian thinkers at a very early date a con¬ 
sideration of the meaning of the terms used; and we find the 
mediaeval theories of analogical predication worked out as a 
response to this problem. The precise point which I have mentioned 
in connection with Petrus Aureoli should not be taken as an indi¬ 
cation that this thinker was conscious of a problem to which other 
mediaeval philosophers were blind. Whether one is satisfied or not 
with mediaeval discussions and solutions of the problem, one could 
not justifiably claim that the mediaevals did not even suspect the 
existence of the problem. 

4. Henry of Harclay, who was bom about 1270, studied and 
taught in the university of Oxford, where he became Chancellor 
in 1312. He died at Avignon in 1317. He has sometimes been 
spoken of as a precursor of Ockhamism, that is to say of 'nominal¬ 
ism ; but in reality the type of theory concerning universals which 
he defended was rejected by Ockham as unduly realist in character. 
It is quite true that Henry of Harclay refused to allow that there 
is any common nature existing, as common, in members of the 
same species, and he certainly held that the universal concept as 
such is a production of the mind; but his polemics were directed 
against Scotist realism, and it was the Scotist doctrine of the 
natuni communis which he rejected. The nature of any given man 
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is his individual nature, and it is in no way 'common'. However, 
existent things can be similar to one another, and it is this simi¬ 
larity which is the objective foundation of the universal concept. 
One can speak of abstracting something ‘common’ from things, 
if one means that one can consider things according to their like¬ 
ness to one another. But the universality of the concept, its pre- 
dicability of many individuals, is superimposed by the mind: there 
is nothing objectively existing in a thing which can be predicated 
of any other thing. 

On the other hand, Henry evidently thought of the universal 
concept as a confused concept of the individual. An individual 
man, for example, can be conceived distinctly as Socrates or Plato, 
or he may be conceived 'confusedly not as this or that individual, 
but simply as 'man'. The similarity which makes this possible is, 
of course, objective; but the genesis of the universal concept is 
due to this confused impression of individuals, while the uni¬ 
versality, formally considered, of the concept is due to the work of 
the mind. 

5. It is clear enough that the three thinkers, some of whose 
philosophical ideas we have considered in this chapter, were not 
revolutionaries in the sense that they set themselves against the 
traditional philosophical currents in general. For example, they 
did not manifest any marked preoccupation with purely logical 
questions and they did not show that mistrust of metaphysics 
which was characteristic of Ockhamism. They were, indeed, in 
varying degrees critical of the doctrine of St. Thomas. But Henry 
of Harclay was a secular priest, not a Dominican; and in any case 
he showed no particular hostility towards Thomism, though he 
rejected St. Thomas’s doctrine concerning the principle of indi¬ 
viduation, affirmed the older theory of a plurality of formal 
principles in man and protested against the attempt to make a 
Catholic of the ‘heretical’ Aristotle. Again, Petrus Aureoli was a 
Franciscan, not a Dominican, and he was not under any obligation 
to accept the teaching of St. Thomas. Of these three philosophers, 
then, it is only Durandus whose departures from Thomism might 
be called ‘revolutionary’; and, even in his case, his opinions can be 
called ‘revolutionary’ only in regard to his position as a Dominican 
and to the obligation on the members of his Order of following the 
teaching of St. Thomas, the Dominican Doctor. In this restricted 
sense he might be called a revolutionary: he was certainly inde¬ 
pendent. Herve Nedellec, the Dominican theologian who wrote 
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against Henry of Ghent and James of Metz, conducted a prolonged 
warfare against Durandus, while John of Naples and Peter Marsh 
(Petrus de Palude), both Dominicans, drew up a long list of points 
on which Durandus had offended against the teaching of Aquinas. 1 
Bernard of Lombardy, another Dominican, also attacked Duran¬ 
dus; but his attack was not sustained like that of Herv6 Nedellec; 
he admired and was partly influenced by Durandus. A sharp 
polemic (the Evidentiae Duranddli contra Durandutn) came from 
the pen of Durandellus who was identified for a time with Duran¬ 
dus of Aurillac but who may have been, according to J. Koch, 
another Dominican, Nicholas of St. Victor. 2 But, as we have seen, 
Durandus did not turn against or reject the thirteenth-century 
tradition as such: on the contrary, his interests were in meta¬ 
physics and in psychology much more than in logic, and he was 
influenced by speculative philosophers like Henry of Ghent. 

But, though one can hardly call Durandus or Petrus Aureoli a 
precursor of Ockhamism, if by this one means that the shift of 
emphasis from metaphysics to logic, coupled with a critical 
attitude towards metaphysical speculation as such, is a feature of 
their respective philosophies, yet it is probably true that in a broad 
sense they helped to prepare the way for nominalism and that they 
can be called, as they often have been called, transition-thinkers. 
It is perfectly true that Durandus, as has already been mentioned, 
was a member of the commission which censured a number of 
propositions taken from Ockham’s commentary on the Sentences ; 
but though this fact obviously manifests his personal disapproval 
of Ockham’s teaching it does not prove that his own philosophy 
had no influence at all in favouring the spread of Ockhamism. 
Durandus, Petrus Aureoli and Henry of Harclay all insist that only 
individual things exist. It is true that St. Thomas Aquinas held 
precisely the same; but Petrus Aureoli drew from it the conclusion 
that the problem of a multiplicity of individuals within the same 
species is no problem at all. Quite apart from the question whether 
there is or is not such a problem, the resolute denial that there is a 
problem facilitates, I think, the taking of further steps on the road 
to nominalism which Petrus Aureoli himself did not take. After 
all, Ockham regarded his theory of universals as simply the logical 
conclusion of the truth that only individuals exist. Again, though 
it can be said with truth that Durandus’s assertion that universality 

1 On this subject see J. Koch: Durandus de S. Porciano O.P., in Beitrdge zur 
Gesch. des Mitteialters, 26, 1, pp. 199 ft., Munster i. W. ( 1927. 

1 Ibid., pp, 340-69. 
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belongs only to the concept and Petrus Aureoli’s and Henry of 
Harclay’s assertions that the universal concept is a fabrication of 
the mind and that universality has esse obiectivum only in the 
concept do not constitute a rejection of moderate realism, yet the 
tendency shown by Petrus Aureoli and Henry of Harclay to 
explain the genesis of the universal concept by reference to a con¬ 
fused or less clear impression of the individual does facilitate a 
breakaway from the theory of universals maintained by Thomas 
Aquinas. Further, cannot one see in these thinkers a tendency to 
wield what is known as ‘Ockham’s razor'? Durandus sacrificed 
the Thomist cognitive species (that is ‘species’ in its psychological 
sense) while Petrus Aureoli often made use of the principle 
pluralitas non est ponenda sine necessitate in order to get rid of what 
he regarded as superfluous entities. And Ockhamism belonged, 
in a sense, to this general movement of simplification. In addition, 
it carried further that spirit of criticism which one can observe 
in James of Metz, Durandus and Petrus Aureoli. Thus I think that 
while historical research has shown that thinkers like Durandus, 
Petrus Aureoli and Henry of Harclay cannot be called 'nominalists’, 
there are aspects of their thought which enable one to link them 
in some degree to the general movement of thought which facili¬ 
tated the spread of Ockhamism. Indeed, if one accepted Ockham's 
estimation of himself as a true Aristotelian and if one looked on 
Ockhamism as the final overthrow of all vestiges of non-Aristotelian 
realism, one could reasonably regard the philosophers whom we 
have been considering as carrying a step further the general anti¬ 
realist movement which culminated in Ockhamism. But it would 
be necessary to add that they were still more or less moderate 
realists and that in the eyes of the Ockhamists they did not pro¬ 
ceed far enough along the anti-realist path. Ockham certainly did 
not regard these thinkers as ‘Ockhamists’ before their time. 


CHAPTER III 

OCKHAM (i) 


Life — Works—Unity oj thought. 


i. William of Ockham was probably bom at Ockham in Surrey, 
though it is possible that he was simply William Ockham and that 
his name had nothing to do with the village. The date of his birth 
is uncertain. 1 hough usually placed between 1290 and 1300, it is 
possible that it took place somewhat earlier. 1 He entered the 
Franciscan Order and did his studies at Oxford, where he began 
the study of theology in 1310. If this is correct, he would have 
lectured on the Bible from 1315 to 1317 and on the Sentences from 
1317 to 1319. The following years, 1319-24, were spent in study, 
writing and Scholastic disputation. Ockham had thus completed 
the studies required for the magisterium or doctorate; but he never 
actually taught as magister regens, doubtless because early in 1324 
he was cited to appear before the pope at Avignon. His title of 
inceptor (beginner) is due to this fact that he never actually 
taught as doctor and professor; it has nothing at all to do with the 
founding of a School.* 

In 1323 John Lutterell, former Chancellor of Oxford, arrived at 
Avignon where he brought to the attention of the Holy See a list 
of 56 propositions taken from a version of Ockham's commentary 
on the Sentences. It appears that Ockham himself, who appeared 
at Avignon in 1324, presented another version of the commentary, 
in which he had made some emendations. In any case the com¬ 
mission appointed to deal with the matter did not accept for 
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probably born before 1290; according to P. Boehner, about 1280. 

* P. Boehner follows Pelster in interpreting inceptor in the strict sense that is 
to say as meaning someone who had fulfilled all the requirements for the doctorate 
but who had not taken up his duties as an actual professor. If this interpretation 
is accepted it is easy to explain how the Venerabilis Inceptor could sometimes be 
called doctor, and even magister ; but the word inceptor should not, I think be so 
explained as to imply that the man to whom it was applied was, or might be an 
actua doctor The word was used for a candidate for the doctorate, a formed 
bachelor . and though Ockham was qualified to take the doctorate, he does not 

fiP P t ar . t0 ha , VC actual Jy taken As t0 his honorific title. Venerabilis Inceptor 
the first word was applied to him as founder of 'nominalism*, while the second as 
we have seen referred simply to his position at the time his studies at Oxford 
came to an end. Incidentally, there is no evidence whatever that he ever studied 
at Pans or took the doctorate there. 
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condemnation all the propositions complained of by Lutterell: in 
its list of 51 propositions it confined itself more or less to theo¬ 
logical points, accepting 33 of Lutterell’s propositions and adding 
others of its own. Some propositions were condemned as heretical, 
others, less important, as erroneous but not heretical; but the 
process was not brought to a final conclusion, perhaps because 
Ockham had in the meantime fled from Avignon. It has also been 
conjectured that the influence of Durandus, who was a member of 
the commission, may have been exerted in Ockham’s favour, on 
one or two points at least. 

At the beginning of December 1327 Michael of Cesena, the 
Franciscan General, arrived at Avignon, whither Pope John XXII 
had summoned him, to answer for his attacks on the papal Con¬ 
stitutions concerning evangelical poverty. At the instance of the 
General Ockham interested himself in the poverty dispute, and 
in May 1328 Michael of Cesena, who had just been re-elected 
General of the Franciscans, fled from Avignon, taking with him 
Bonagratia of Bergamo, Francis of Ascoli and William of Ockham. 
In June the pope excommunicated the four fugitives, who joined 
the Emperor Ludwig of Bavaria at Pisa and went with him to 
Munich. Thus there began Ockham’s participation in the struggle 
between emperor and pope, a struggle in which the emperor was 
also assisted by MarsUius of Padua. While some of Ockham’s 
polemics against John XXII and his successors, Benedict XII and 
Clement VI, concerned theological matters, the chief point of the 
whole dispute was, of course, the right relation of the secular to 
the ecclesiastical power, and to this point we shall return. 

On October nth, 1347, Ludwig of Bavaria, Ockham’s protector, 
suddenly died, and Ockham took steps to reconcile himself with 
the Church. It is not necessary to suppose that his motives were 
merely prudential. A formula of submission was prepared but it 
is not known if Ockham actually signed it or whether the recon¬ 
ciliation was ever formally effected. Ockham died at Munich in 
1349, apparently of the Black Death. 

2. The commentary on the first book of the Sentences was 
written by Ockham himself, and the first edition of this Ordinatio 1 
seems to have been composed between 1318 and 1323. The 
commentaries on the other three books of the Sentences are repor- 
tationes, though they also belong to an early period. Boehner 

1 The word ordinatio was used to denote the text or the part of a text which 
a mediaeval lecturer actually wrote or dictated with a view to publication. 
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thinks that they were composed before the Ordinatio. The 
Expositio in librum Porphyrii, the Expositio in librum Praedica- 
mentorum, the Expositio in duos libros Elenchorutn and the 
Expositio in duos libros Perihertnenias appear to have been com¬ 
posed while Ockham was working on his commentary on the 
Sentences and to have antedated the first Ordinatio though not the 
Reportatio. The text of these logical works, minus the In libros 
Elenchorutn, in the 1496 Bologna edition is entitled Expositio aurea 
super artem veterem. The Expositio super octo libros Physicorum 
was composed after the commentary on the Sentences and before 
the Sutnrna totius logicae, which was itself composed before 
1329. As to the Compendium logicae, its authenticity has been 
questioned. 

Ockham also composed Summulae in libros Physicorum (or 
Philosophia naturalis) and Quaestiones in libros Physicorum. As 
to the Tractatus de successivis, this is a compilation made by 
another hand from an authentic work of Ockham, namely the 
Expositio super libros Physicorum. Boehner makes it clear that 
it can be used as a source for Ockham's doctrine. ‘Almost 
every line was written by Ockham, and in this sense the 
Tractatus de successivis is authentic.’ 1 The authenticity of the 
Quaestiones diversae: De relatione, de puncto, de negatione, is also 
doubtful. 

Theological works by Ockham include the Quodlibeta VII, the 
Tractatus de Sacramento Altaris or De Corpore Christi (which seems 
to contain two distinct treatises) and the Tractatus de praedestina- 
tione et de praescientia Dei et de futuris contingentibus. The 
authenticity of the Centiloquium theologicum or summa de con- 
clusionibus theologicis has not been proved. On the other hand, 
the arguments adduced to prove that the work is unauthentic 
do not appear to be conclusive. 2 To Ockham’s Munich period 
belong among other works the Opus nonaginta dierum, the Com¬ 
pendium errorum Ioannis papae XXII, the Octo quaestiones de 
potestate papae, the An princeps pro suo succursu, scilicet guerrae, 
possit recipere bona ecclesiarum, etiam invito papa, the Consultatio 
de causa matrimoniali and the Dialogus inter magistrum et disci- 
pulum de imperatorum et pontificum potestate. The last-named 
work is Ockham's chief political publication. It consists of three 
parts, composed at different times. But it has to be used with care, 

1 Tractatus dt successivis. edit. Boehner. p. 29. 

8* ^ I ser '°h : Um die Echtheit des Centiloquium; Gregorianum, 30 (1949), 
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as many opinions for which Ockham does not make himself re¬ 
sponsible are canvassed in it. 

3. Ockham possessed an extensive knowledge of the work of the 
great Scholastics who had preceded him and a remarkable acquain¬ 
tance with Aristotle. But even though we can discern anticipations 
in other philosophers of certain theses of Ockham, it would appear 
that his originality is incontestable. Though the philosophy of 
Scotus gave rise to certain of Ockham’s problems and though 
certain of Scotus’s views and tendencies were developed by Ock¬ 
ham, the latter constantly attacked the system of Scotus, par¬ 
ticularly his realism; so that Ockhamism was a strong reaction to, 
rather than a development of, Scotism. No doubt Ockham was 
influenced by certain theories of Durandus (those on relations, for 
example) and Petrus Aureoli; but the extent of such influence, 
such as it was, does little to impair Ockham’s fundamental origi¬ 
nality. There is no adequate reason for challenging his reputation 
as the fountainhead of the terminist or nominalist movement. 
Nor is there, I think, any cogent reason for representing Ockham 
as a mere Aristotelian (or, if preferred, as a mere would-be Aris¬ 
totelian). He certainly tried to overthrow Scotist realism with the 
help of the Aristotelian logic and theory of knowledge, and further 
he regarded all realism as a perversion of true Aristotelianism; 
but he also endeavoured to rectify the theories of Aristotle which 
excluded any admission of the liberty and omnipotence of God. 
Ockham was not an ‘original’ thinker in the sense of one who 
invented novelties for the sake of novelty, though his reputation 
as a destructive critic might lead one to suppose that he was; but 
he was an original thinker in the sense that he thought out his 
problems for himself and developed his solutions thoroughly and 
systematically. 

The question has been raised and discussed 1 whether or not 
Ockham’s literary career must be regarded as falling into two more 
or less unconnected parts and, if so, whether this indicates a 
dichotomy in his character and interests. For it might seem that 
there is little connection between Ockham’s purely logical and 
philosophical activities at Oxford and his polemical activities at 
Munich. It might appear that there is a radical discrepancy 
between Ockham the cold logician and academic philosopher and 
Ockham the impassioned political and ecclesiastical controver¬ 
sialist. But such a supposition is unnecessary. Ockham was an 

1 See, for example, Georges de Lagarde (cf. Bibliog .), IV, pp. 63-6; V, pp. 7 ff. 
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independent, bold and vigorous thinker, who showed a marked 
ability for criticism; he held certain clear convictions and prin¬ 
ciples which he was ready to apply courageously, systematically 
and logically; and the difference in tone between his philosophical 
and polemical works is due rather to a difference in the field of 
application of his principles than to any unreconciled contradic¬ 
tion in the character of the man. No doubt his personal history 
and circumstances had emotional repercussions which manifested 
themselves in his polemical writings; but the emotional overtones 
of these writings cannot conceal the fact that they are the work of 
the same vigorous, critical and logical mind which composed the 
commentary on the Sentences. His career falls into two phases, 
and in the second phase a side of Ockham manifests itself which 
had no occasion to show itself in the same way during the first 
phase; but it seems to me an exaggeration to imply that Ockham 
the logician and Ockham the politician were almost different per¬ 
sonalities. It is rather that the same personality and the same 
original mind manifested itself in different ways according to the 
different circumstances of Ockhams life and the different problems 
with which he was faced. One would not expect the exile of 
Munich, his Oxford career cut short and the ban of excommunica¬ 
tion on his head, to have treated the problems of Church and State 
in exactly the same way that he treated the problem of universals 
at Oxford; but on the other hand one would not expect the exiled 
philosopher to lose sight of logic and principle and to become 
simply a polemical journalist. If one knew sufficient of Ockham’s 
character and temperament, the apparent discrepancies between 
his activities in the two phases would, I think, seem quite natural. 
The trouble is that we really know very little of Ockham the man. 
This fact prevents one from making any categorical assertion that 
he was not a kind of split or double personality; but it seems more 
sensible to attempt to explain the different aspects of his literary 
activity on the supposition that he was not a split personality. 
If this can be done, then we can apply Ockham's own razor to the 
contrary hypothesis. 

As we shall see, there are various elements or strands in Ockham's 
thought. There are the 'empiricist' element, the rationalist and 
logical elements, and the theological element. It does not seem 
to me very easy to synthesize all the elements of his thought; but 
perhaps it might be as well to remark immediately that one of 
Ockham s main preoccupations as a philosopher was to purge 
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Christian theology and philosophy of all traces of Greek necessi¬ 
tarianism, particularly of the theory of essences, which in his 
opinion endangered the Christian doctrines of the divine liberty 
and omnipotence. His activity as a logician and his attack on all 
forms of realism in regard to universals can thus be looked on as 
subordinate in a sense to his preoccupations as a Christian theo¬ 
logian. This is a point to bear in mind. Ockham was a Franciscan 
and a theologian: he should not be interpreted as though he were a 
modem radical empiricist. 


CHAPTER IV 


OCKHAM (2) 

Ockham and the metaphysic of essences—Peter of Spain and the 
terminist logic—Ockham s logic and theory of universals—Real 
and rational science—Necessary truths and demonstration . 

i. At the end of the last chapter I mentioned Ockham's pre¬ 
occupation as a theologian with the Christian doctrines of the 
divine omnipotence and liberty. He thought that these doctrines 
could not be safeguarded without eliminating the metaphysic of 
essences which had been introduced into Christian theology and 
philosophy from Greek sources. In the philosophy of St. Augustine 
and in the philosophies of the leading thirteenth-century thinkers 
the theory of divine ideas had played an important part. Plato 
had postulated eternal forms or ‘ideas’, which he most probably 
regarded as distinct from God but which served as models or 
patterns according to which God formed the world in its intelli¬ 
gible structure; and later Greek philosophers of the Platonic 
tradition located these exemplary forms in the divine mind. 
Christian philosophers proceeded to utilize and adapt this theory 
in their explanation of the free creation of the world by God. 
Creation considered as a free and intelligent act on God’s part, 
postulates in God an intellectual pattern or model, as it were, 
of creation. The theory was, of course, constantly refined; and 
St. Thomas took pains to show that the ideas in God are not really 
distinct from the divine essence. We cannot help using language 
which implies that they are distinct; but actually they are onto- 
logically identical with the divine essence, being simply the divine 
essence known by God as imitable externally (that is, by creatures) 
in different ways. This doctrine was the common doctrine in the 
Middle Ages up to and including the thirteenth century, being 
considered necessary in order to explain creation and to distinguish 
it from a purely spontaneous production. Plato had simply postu¬ 
lated universal subsistent forms; but though the Christian 
thinkers, with their belief in divine providence extending to indi¬ 
viduals, admitted ideas of individuals in God, they retained the 
originally Platonic notion of universal ideas. God creates man, for 
example, according to His universal idea of human nature. From 
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this it follows that the natural moral law is not something purely 
arbitrary, capriciously determined by the divine will: given 
the idea of human nature, the idea of the natural moral law 
follows. 

Correlative to the theory of universal ideas in God is the accep¬ 
tance of some form of realism in the explanation of our own 
universal ideas. Indeed, the former would never have been 
asserted without the latter; for if a class-word like 'man' were 
devoid of any objective reference and if there were no such thing 
as human nature, there would be no reason for ascribing to God a 
universal idea of man, that is, an idea of human nature. In the 
second volume of this work an account has been given of the 
course of the controversy concerning universals in the Middle 
Ages up to the time of Aquinas; and there it was shown how the 
early mediaeval form of ultra-realism was finally refuted by 
Abelard. That only individuals exist came to be the accepted 
belief. At the same time the moderate realists, like Aquinas, 
certainly believed in the objectivity of real species and natures. 
If X and Y are two men, for example, they do not possess the same 
individual nature; but none the less each possesses his own human 
nature or essence, and the two natures are similar, each nature 
being, as it were, a finite imitation of the divine idea of human 
nature. Duns Scotus proceeded further in the realist direction by 
finding a formal objective distinction between the human nature 
of X and the Y-ness of X and between the human nature of Y and 
the Y-ness of Y. Yet, though he spoke of a 'common nature', he 
did not mean that the actual nature of X is individually the same 
as the actual nature of Y. 

William of Ockham attacked the first part of the metaphysic 
of essences. He was, indeed, willing to retain something of the 
language of the theory of divine ideas, doubtless largely out of 
respect for St. Augustine and tradition; but he emptied the theory 
of its former content. He thought of the theory as implying a 
limitation of the divine freedom and omnipotence, as though God 
would be governed, as it were, and limited in His creative act by 
the eternal ideas or essences. Moreover, as we shall see later, he 
thought that the traditional connection of the moral law with the 
theory of divine ideas constituted an affront to the divine liberty: 
the moral law depends ultimately, according to Ockham, on the 
divine will and choice. In other words, for Ockham there is on the 
one hand God, free and omnipotent, and on the other hand 
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creatures, utterly contingent and dependent. True, all orthodox 
Christian thinkers of the Middle Ages held the same; but the point 
is that according to Ockham the metaphysic of essences was a 
non-Christian invention which had no place in Christian theology 
and philosophy. As to the other part of the metaphysic of essences 
Ockham resolutely attacked all forms of 'realism', especially that 
of Scotus, and he employed the terminist logic in his attack; but, 
as we shall see, his view of universals was not quite so revolu¬ 
tionary as is sometimes supposed. 

Mention will be made later of Ockham's answer to the question, 
in what sense is it legitimate to speak of ideas in God; at present 
I propose to outline his logical theory and his discussion of the 
problem of universals. It must be remembered, however, that 
Ockham was a gifted and acute logician with a love for simplicity 
and clarity. What I have been saying about his theological pre¬ 
occupations should not be taken to mean that his logical inquiries 
were simply ‘apologetic': I was not trying to suggest that Ockham’s 
logic can be waved aside as informed by interested and extrinsic 
motives. It is rather that in view of some of the pictures which 
have been given of Ockham it is as well to bear in mind the fact 
that he was a theologian and that he did have theological pre¬ 
occupations: remembrance of this fact enables one to form a more 
unified view of his intellectual activity than is otherwise possible. 

2. I have said that Ockham 'employed the terminist logic'. 
This was not a tendentious statement, but it was meant to indicate 
that Ockham was not the original inventor of the terminist logic. 
And I wish to make some brief remarks about its development 
before going on to outline Ockham's own logical theories. 

In the thirteenth century there naturally appeared a variety 
of commentaries on the Aristotelian logic and of logical hand¬ 
books and treatises. Among English authors may be mentioned 
William of Shyreswood (d. 1249), who composed Introductiones ad 
logicam, and among French authors Lambert of Auxerre and 
Nicholas of Paris. But the most popular and influential work on 
logic was the Summulae logicales of Peter of Spain, a native of 
Lisbon, who taught at Paris and later became Pope John XXI. 
He died in 1277. At the beginning of this work we read that 
'dialectic is the art of arts and the science of sciences' which opens 
the way to the knowledge of the principles of all methods. 1 A 
similar statement of the fundamental importance of dialectic was 

1 Ed. Bochenski, p. i. 
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made by Lambert of Auxerre. Peter of Spain goes on to say that 
dialectic is carried on only by means of language, and that 
language involves the use of words. One must begin, then, by 
considering the word, first as a physical entity, secondly as a 
significant term. This emphasis on language was characteristic 
of the logicians and grammarians of the faculty of arts. 

When Peter of Spain emphasized the importance of dialectic, 
he meant by ‘dialectic' the art of probable reasoning; and in view 
of the fact that some other thirteenth-century logicians shared this 
tendency to concentrate on probable reasoning as distinct from 
demonstrative science on the one hand and sophistical reasoning 
on the other, it is tempting to see in their works the source of the 
fourteenth-century emphasis on probable arguments. No doubt 
there may have been a connection; but one must remember that a 
thinker like Peter of Spain did not abandon the idea that meta¬ 
physical arguments can give certainty. In other words, Ockham 
was doubtless influenced by the emphasis placed by the preceding 
logicians on dialectic or syllogistic reasoning leading to probable 
conclusions; but that does not mean that one can father on his 
predecessors his own tendency to look on arguments in philosophy, 
as distinct from logic, as probable rather than demonstrative 
arguments. 

A number of the treatises in Peter of Spain’s Summulae logicales 
deal with the Aristotelian logic; but others deal with the ‘modem 
logic’ or logic of terms. Thus in the treatise headed De suppositioni- 
bus he distinguishes the significatio from the suppositio of terms. 
The former function of a term consists in the relation of a sign to 
the thing signified. Thus in the English language the term ‘man' 
is a sign, while in the French language the term ‘homme’ has the 
same sign-function. But in the sentence ‘the man is running’ the 
term 'man', which already possesses its significatio , acquires the 
function of standing for (supponere pro) a definite man, whereas 
in the sentence ‘man dies’ it stands for all men. One must thus, 
says Peter, distinguish between significatio and suppositio, inas¬ 
much as the latter presupposes the former. 

Now, this logic of terms, with its doctrine of signs and of 
‘standing-for’, undoubtedly influenced William of Ockham, who 
took from his predecessors much of what one might call his tech¬ 
nical equipment. But it does not follow, of course, that Ockham 
did not develop the terminist logic very considerably. Nor does it 
follow that Ockham’s philosophical views and the use to which he 
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put the terminist logic were borrowed from a thinker like Peter of 
Spain. On the contrary, Peter was a conservative in philosophy 
and was very far from showing any tendency to anticipate 
Ockham’s ‘nominalism’. To find the antecedents of the terminist 
logic in the thirteenth century is not the same thing as attempt¬ 
ing to push back the whole Ockhamist philosophy into that 
century: such an attempt would be futile. 

The theory of supposition was, however, only one of the features 
of fourteenth-century logic. I have given it special mention here 
because of the use made of it by Ockham in his discussion of the 
problem of universals. But in any history of mediaeval logic 
prominence would have to be given to the theory of consequences 
or of the inferential operations between propositions. In his 
Summa Logicae 1 Ockham deals with this subject after treating in 
turn of terms, propositions and syllogisms. But in the De puritate 
artis logical of Walter Burleigh the theory of consequences is 
given great prominence, and the author’s remarks on syllogistics 
form a kind of appendix to it. Again, Albert of Saxony in his 
Perutilis Logica treats syllogistics as part of the general theory of 
consequences, though he follows Ockham in starting his treatise 
with a consideration of terms. The importance of this develop¬ 
ment of the theory of consequences in the fourteenth century is the 
witness it bears to the growing conception of logic as formalistic 
in character. For this feature of the later mediaeval logic reveals 
an affinity, which was for long disregarded or even unsuspected, 
between mediaeval and modern logic. Research into the history 
of mediaeval logic has not indeed yet reached the point at which 
an adequate account of the subject becomes possible. But further 
lines for reflection and research are indicated in Father Boehner’s 
little work, Mediaeval Logic , which is mentioned in the Biblio¬ 
graphy. And the reader is referred to this work for further 
information. 

3. I turn now to Ockham’s logic, with special attention to his 
attack on all realist theories of universals. What has been said in 
the preceding section will suffice to show that the ascription to 
Ockham of various logical words and notions should not necessarily 
be taken to imply that he invented them. 

(i) There are various kinds of terms, traditionally distinguished 
from one another. For example, some terms refer directly to a 

1 Edited by P. Boehner, O.F.M. The Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, 
N.y. and E. Nauwelacrts, Louvain. Pars prima, 1951. 

* Edited by P. Boehner, O.F.M. Ibid., 1951. 
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reality and have a meaning even when they stand by themselves. 
These terms (‘butter’, for instance) are called categorematic terms. 
Other terms, however, like ‘no’ and ‘every’ acquire a definite 
reference only when standing in relation to categorematic terms, 
as in the phrases 'no man’ and ‘every house’. These are called 
syncategorematic terms. Again, some terms are absolute, in the 
sense that they signify a thing without reference to any other 
thing, while other terms are called connotative terms, because, 
like ‘son’ or ‘father’, they signify an object considered only in 
relation to some other thing. 

(ii) If we consider the word ‘man’, we shall recognize that it 
is a conventional sign: it signifies something or has a meaning, but 
that this particular word has that particular meaning or exercises 
that particular sign-function is a matter of convention. This is 
easily seen to be the case if we bear in mind the fact that in other 
languages ‘homme’ and ‘homo’ are used with the same meaning. 
Now, the grammarian can reason about words as words, of course; 
but the real material of our reasoning is not the conventional but 
the natural sign. The natural sign is the concept. Whether we are 
English and use the word ‘man’ or whether we are French and use 
the word ‘homme’, the concept or logical significance of the term 
is the same. The words are different, but their meaning is the same. 
Ockham distinguished, therefore, both the spoken word ( terminus 
prolatus) and the written word ( terminus scriptus) from the concept 
(i terminus conceptus or intentio animae), that is, the term considered 
according to its meaning or logical significance. 

Ockham called the concept or terminus conceptus a ‘natural sign’ 
because he thought that the direct apprehension of anything 
causes naturally in the human mind a concept of that thing. Both 
brutes and men utter some sounds as a natural reaction to a 
stimulus; and these sounds are natural signs. But ‘brutes and men 
uiter sounds of this kind only to signify some feelings or some 
accidents present in themselves’, whereas the intellect ‘can elicit 
qualities to signify any sort of thing naturally ’. 1 Perceiving a 
cow results in the formation of the same idea or ‘natural sign’ 
(i terminus conceptus) in the mind of the Englishman and of the 
Frenchman though the former will express this concept in word 
or writing by means of one conventional sign, ‘cow’, while the 
latter will express it by means of another conventional sign, ‘ vache’. 
This treatment of signs was an improvement on that given by 

1 i Sent., z, 8, Q. 
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Peter of Spain, who does not seem to give sufficient explicit 
recognition to the identity of logical significance which may 
attach to corresponding words in different languages. 

To anticipate for a moment, one may point out that when 
Ockham is called a ‘nominalist’, it is not meant, or should not be 
meant, that he ascribed universality to words considered precisely 
as termini prolati or scripti, that is, to terms considered as con¬ 
ventional signs: it was the natural sign, the terminus conceptus, of 
which he was thinking. 

(iii) Terms are elements of propositions, the term standing to 
the proposition as incomplexum to complexum ; and it is only in 
the proposition that a term acquires the function of ‘standing for’ 
(suppositio). For example, in the statement ‘the man is running' 
the term ‘man’ stands for a precise individual. This is an instance 
of suppositio personalis. But in the statement ‘man is a species’ 
the term ‘man’ stands for all men. This is suppositio simplex. 
Finally, in the statement 'Man is a noun’ one is speaking of the 
word itself. This is suppositio materialis. Taken in itself the term 
‘man’ is capable of exercising any of these functions; but it is only 
in a proposition that it actually acquires a determinate type of 
the functions in question. Suppositio, then, is ‘a property belong¬ 
ing to a term, but only in a proposition’. 1 

(iv) In the statement ‘man is mortal’ the term 'man', which is, 
as we have seen, a sign, stands for things, that is, men, which are 
not themselves signs. It is, therefore, a term of ‘first intention' 
(primae intentionis). But in the statement ‘species are sub¬ 
divisions of genera’ the term ‘species’ does not stand immediately 
for things which are not themselves signs: it stands for class-names, 
like ‘man’, ‘horse’, ‘dog’, which are themselves signs. The term 
‘species' is thus a term of second intention (secundae intentionis). 
In other words, terms of second intention stand for terms of first 
intention and are predicated of them, as when it is said that 'man' 
and ‘horse’ are species. 

In a broad sense of ‘first intention’ syncategorematic terms may 
be called first intentions. Taken in themselves, they do not signify 
things; but when conjoined with other terms they make those 
other terms stand for things in a determinate manner. For 
example, the term ‘every’ cannot by itself stand for definite things; 
but as qualifying the term ‘man’ in the sentence ‘every man is 
mortal’ it makes the term ‘man’ stand for a definite set of things. 

1 Summa totius Ugicae, i, 63. 
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In the strict sense of ‘first intention', however, a term of first in¬ 
tention is an ‘extreme term' in a proposition, one, that is, which 
stands for a thing which is not a sign or for things which 
are not signs. In the sentence ‘arsenic is poisonous', the term 
‘arsenic' is both an ‘extreme term' and one which stands in the pro¬ 
position for something which is not itself a sign. A term of second 
intention, strictly understood, will thus be a term which naturally 
signifies first intentions and which can stand for them in a proposi¬ 
tion. ‘Genus', ‘species' and ‘difference' are examples of terms of 
second intention. 1 

(v) Ockham's answer to the problem of universals has been 
already indicated in effect: universals are terms [termini concepti) 
which signify individual things and which stand for them in pro¬ 
positions. Only individual things exist; and by the very fact that 
a thing exists it is individual. There are not and cannot be 
existent universals. To assert the extramental existence of 
universals is to commit the folly of asserting a contradiction; for 
if the universal exists, it must be individual. And that there is 
no common reality existing at the same time in two members of a 
species can be shown in several ways. For example, if God were to 
create a man out of nothing, this would not affect any other man, 
as far as his essence is concerned. Again, one individual thing can 
be annihilated without the annihilation or destruction of another 
individual thing. ‘One man can be annihilated by God without 
any other man being annihilated or destroyed. Therefore there is 
not anything common to both, because (if there were) it would be 
annihilated, and consequently no other man would retain his 
essential nature.’ 2 As to the opinion of Scotus that there is a 
formal distinction between the common nature and the indi¬ 
viduality, it is true that he ‘excelled others in subtlety of judg¬ 
ment 1 ; 3 but if the alleged distinction is an objective and not purely 
mental distinction, it must be real. The opinion of Scotus is thus 
subject to the same difficulties which were encountered by older 
theories of realism. 

Whether the universal concept is a quality distinct from the act 
of the intellect or whether it is that act itself is a question of but 
secondary importance: the important point is that ‘no universal 
is anything existing in any way outside the soul; but everything 
which is predicable of many things is of its nature in the mind, 
whether subjectively or objectively; and no universal belongs to 

1 Quodlibet, 4, 19. * 1 Sent., 2, 4, D. * Ibid., 2, 6, B. 
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the essence or quiddity of any substance whatever'. 1 Ockham 
does not appear to have attached very great weight to the question 
whether the universal concept is an accident distinct from the 
intellect as such or whether it is simply the intellect itself in its 
activity: he was more concerned with the analysis of the meaning 
of terms and propositions than with psychological questions. But 
it is fairly clear that he did not think that the universal has any 
existence in the soul except as an act of the understanding. The 
existence of the universal consists in an act of the understanding 
and it exists only as such. It owes its existence simply to the 
intellect: there is no universal reality corresponding to the con¬ 
cept. It is not, however, a fiction in the sense that it does not stand 
for anything real: it stands for individual real things, though it 
does not stand for any universal thing. It is, in short, a way of 
conceiving or knowing individual things. 

(vi) Ockham may sometimes imply that the universal is a con¬ 
fused or indistinct image of distinct individual things; but he was 
not concerned to identify the universal concept with the image or 
phantasm. His main point was always that there is no need to 
postulate any factors other than the mind and individual things in 
order to explain the universal. The universal concept arises simply 
because there are varying degrees of similarity between individual 
things. Socrates and Plato are more similar to one another than 
either is to an ass; and this fact of experience is reflected in the 
formation of the specific concept of man. But we have to be careful 
of our way of speaking. We ought not to say that ‘Plato and 
Socrates agree (share) in something or in some things, but that 
they agree (are alike) by some things, that is, by themselves and 
that Socrates agrees with (convenit cum) Plato, not in something, 
but by something, namely himself'. 2 In other words, there is no 
nature common to Socrates and Plato, in which they come together 
or share or agree; but the nature which is Socrates and the nature 
which is Plato are alike. The foundation of generic concepts can 
be explained in a similar manner. 

(vii) The question might well be raised how this conceptualism 
differs from the position of St. Thomas. After all, when Ockham 
says that the notion that there are universal things corresponding 
to universal terms is absurd and destructive of the whole philosophy 

1 X Sent., 2, 8, Q. 

* Ibid., 2, 6, E E. Respondeo quod conveniunt (Socrates et Plato) aliquibus, quia 
seipsis, et quod Socrates convenit cum Platone non in aliquo sed aliquo, quia seipso. 
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of Aristotle and of all science, 1 St. Thomas would agree. And it 
was certainly St. Thomas’s opinion that while the natures of men, 
for example, are alike there is no common nature considered as a 
thing in which all individual men have a share. But it must be 
remembered that St. Thomas gave a metaphysical explanation of 
the similarity of natures; for he held that God creates things 
belonging to the same species, things, that is, with similar natures, 
according to an idea of human nature in the divine mind. Ockham, 
however, discarded this theory of divine ideas. The consequence 
was that for him the similarities which give rise to universal con¬ 
cepts are simply similarities, so to speak, of fact: there is no meta¬ 
physical reason for these similarities except the divine choice, 
which is not dependent on any divine ideas. In other words, 
although St. Thomas and William of Ockham were fundamentally 
at one in denying that there is any universale in re, the former com¬ 
bined his rejection of ultra-realism with the Augustinian doctrine 
of the universale ante rent, whereas the latter did not. 2 

Another, though less important, difference concerns the way of 
speaking about universal concepts. Ockham, as we have seen, held 
that the universal concept is an act of the understanding. ‘I say 
that the first intention as well as the second intention is truly an 
act of the understanding, for whatever is saved by the fiction can 
be saved by the act.’ 3 Ockham appears to be referring to the 
theory of Petrus Aureoli, according to which the concept, which is 
the object appearing to the mind, is a ‘fiction’. Ockham prefers 
to say that the concept is simply the act of the understanding. 
‘The first intention is an act of the understanding signifying things 
which are not signs. The second intention is the act signifying 
first intentions.’ 4 And Ockham proceeds to say that both first 
and second intentions are truly real entities, and that they are 
truly qualities subjectively existent in the soul. That they are real 
entities, if they are acts of the understanding, is clear; but it 
seems rather odd perhaps to find Ockham calling them qualities. 
However, if his various utterances are to be interpreted as con¬ 
sistent with one another, he cannot be supposed to mean that 
universal concepts are qualities really distinct from the acts of 
understanding. ‘Everything which is explained through positing 
something distinct from the act of understanding can be explained 
without positing such a distinct thing.’* In other words, Ockham 

1 Expositio aurea, 3, 2, 90, R. * See vol. 11, p. 154. • Quodlibet, 4, 19. 

4 Ibid. 1 Svmma totius logical, x, 12. 
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is content to talk simply about the act of the understanding; and 
he applies the principle of economy to get rid of the apparatus of 
abstracting species intelligibiles. But though there is certainly a 
difference between the theory of Aquinas and that of Ockham in 
this respect, it must be remembered that Aquinas insisted strongly 
that the species intelligibilis is not the object of knowledge: it is 
id quo intelligitur and not id quod intelligitur} 

4. We are now in a position to consider briefly Ockham’s theory 
of science. He divides science into two main types, r ea l science 
and rational science. The former ( scientia realis) is concerned with 
real things, in a sense to be discussed presently, while the latter 
(scientia rationalis) is concerned with terms which do not stand 
immediately for real things. Thus logic, which deals with terms of 
second intention, like 'species’ and ‘genus’, is a rational science. 
It is important to maintain the distinction between these two 
types of science: otherwise concepts or terms will be confused with 
things. For example, if one does not realize that Aristotle’s inten¬ 
tion in the Categories was to treat of words and concepts and not of 
things, one will interpret him in a sense quite foreign to his 
thought. Logic is concerned with terms of second intention, 
which cannot exist sine ratione, that is, without the mind’s 
activity; it deals, therefore, with mental ‘fabrications’. I said 
earlier that Ockham did not much like speaking of universal 
concepts as fictions or Active entities; but the point I then had in 
mind was that Ockham objected to the implication that what we 
know by means of a universal concept is a fiction and not a real 
thing. He was quite ready to speak of terms of second intention, 
which enter into the propositions of logic, as ‘fabrications’, 
because these terms do not refer directly to real things. But logic” 
which is rational science, presupposes real science; for terms of 
second intention presuppose terms of first intention. 

Real science is concerned with things, that is, with individual 
things. But Ockham also says that 'real science is not always of 
things as the objects which are immediately known’. 2 This might 
seem to be a contradiction; but Ockham proceeds to explain that 
an y science, whether real or rational, is only of propositions. 3 In 
other words, when he says that real science is concerned with 
J Ockham does not mean to deny the Aristotelian doctrine 
that science is of the universal; but he is determined to hold to the 
other Aristotelian doctrine that it is only individuals which exist. 

1 Cf. S.T.. 1, 76. 2. ad 4; 1, 85, 2. » 1 Sent., 2, 4. M. • Ibid. 
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Real science, then, is concerned with universal propositions; and 
he gives as examples of such propositions 'man is capable of 
laughter' and 'every man is capable of training'; but the universal 
terms stand for individual things, and not for universal realities 
existing extramentally. If Ockham says, then, that real science is 
concerned with individual things by means of terms (mediantibus 
terminis), he does not mean that real science is unconnected with 
actual existents which are individual things. Science is con¬ 
cerned with the truth or falsity of propositions; but to say that a 
proposition of real science is true is to say that it is verified in all 
those individual things of which the terms of the proposition are 
the natural signs. The difference between real and rational 
science consists in this, that 'the parts, that is, the terms of the 
propositions known by real science stand for things, which is not 
the case with the terms of propositions known by rational science, 
for these terms stand for other terms'. 1 

5. Ockham's insistence on individual things as the sole existents 
does not mean, therefore, that he rejects science considered as a 
knowledge of universal propositions. Nor does he reject the Aris¬ 
totelian ideas of indemonstrable principles and of demonstration. 
As regards the former, a principle may be indemonstrable in the 
sense that the mind cannot but assent to the proposition once it 
grasps the meaning of the terms, or it may be indemonstrable in 
the sense that it is known evidently only by experience. 'Certain 
first principles are not known through themselves (per se nota or 
analytic) but are known only through experience as in the case of 
the proposition "all heat is calefactive".' 2 As to demonstration, 
Ockham accepts the Aristotelian definition of demonstration as a 
syllogism which produces knowledge; but he proceeds to analyse 
the various meanings of 'know' (scire ). It may mean the evident 
understanding of truth; and in this sense even contingent facts, 
such as the fact that I am now sitting, can be known. Or it may 
mean the evident understanding of necessary, as distinct from 
contingent, truths. Or, thirdly, it may mean ‘the understanding of 
one necessary truth through the evident understanding of two 
necessary truths;. . . and it is in this sense that "knowing" is under¬ 
stood in the aforementioned definition'. 3 

This insistence on necessary truths must not be taken to mean 
that for Ockham there can be no scientific knowledge of contingent 
things. He did not think, indeed, that an affirmative and assertoric 

1 1 Sent., 1, 4, O. * Sutnmo totius logtcae, 3, 2. * Ibid. 
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proposition concerning contingent things and referring to present 
time (that is, in relation to the speaker) can be a necessary truth; 
but he held that affirmative and assertoric propositions which 
include terms standing for contingent things can be necessary, if 
they are, or can be considered as equivalent to, negative or hypo¬ 
thetical propositions concerning possibility. 1 In other words, 
Ockham regarded necessary propositions including terms standing 
for contingent things as equivalent to hypothetical propositions, 
in the sense that they are true of each thing for which the subject- 
terms stands at the time of the existence of that thing. Thus the 
proposition, 'every X is Y' (where X stands for contingent things 
and Y for possessing a property) is necessary if considered as 
equivalent to 'if there is an X , it is Y* or ‘if it is true to say of 
anything that it is an X, it is also true to say of it that it is Y\ 
Demonstration for Ockham is demonstration of the attributes 
of a subject, not of the existence of the subject. We cannot demon¬ 
strate, for example, that a certain kind of herb exists; but we may 
be able to demonstrate the proposition that it has a certain 
property. True, we can know by experience that it has this 
property, but if we merely know the fact because we have ex¬ 
perienced it, we do not know the 'reason' of the fact. If, however, 
we can show from the nature of the herb (knowledge of which pre¬ 
supposes experience, of course) that it necessarily possesses this 
property, we have demonstrative knowledge. To this sort of 
knowledge Ockham attached considerable importance; he was 
very far from being a despiser of the syllogism. 'The syllogistic 
form holds equally in every field.' 2 Ockham did not mean by this, 
of course, that all true propositions can be proved syllogistically; 
but he considered that in all matters where scientific knowledge 
is obtainable syllogistic reasoning holds good. In other words, he 
adhered to the Aristotelian idea of demonstrative 'science'. In 
view of the fact that Ockham is not infrequently called an 
'empiricist' it is as well to bear in mind the 'rationalist' side of his 
philosophy. When he said that science is concerned with pro¬ 
positions he did not mean that science is entirely divorced from 
reality or that demonstration is incapable of telling us anything 
about things. 
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CHAPTER V 

OCKHAM (3) 

Intuitive knowledge — God’s power to cause intuitive ‘ knowledge ’ 
of a non-existent object—Contingency of the world-order — Rela¬ 
tions — Causality—Motion and time — Conclusion. 

i. Science, according to Ockham, is concerned with universal 
propositions, and syllogistic demonstration is the mode of reason¬ 
ing proper to science in the strict sense: an assent in science is an 
assent to the truth of a proposition. But this does not mean that 
for Ockham scientific knowledge is a priori in the sense of being a 
development of innate principles or ideas. On the contrary, 
intuitive knowledge is primary and fundamental. If we consider, 
for example, the proposition that the whole is greater than the 
part, we shall recognize that the mind assents to the truth of the 
proposition as soon as it apprehends the meaning of the terms; 
but this does not mean that the principle is innate. Without 
experience the proposition would not be enunciated; nor should we 
apprehend the meaning of the terms. Again, in a case where it is 
possible to demonstrate that an attribute belongs to a subject it 
is by experience or intuitive knowledge that we know that there 
is such a subject. Demonstration of a property of man, for 
example, presupposes an intuitive knowledge of men. ‘Nothing 
can be known naturally in itself unless it is known intuitively.’ 1 
Ockham is here arguing that we cannot have a natural knowledge 
of the divine essence as it is in itself, because we have no natural 
intuition of God; but the principle is a general one. All knowledge 
is based on experience. 

What is meant by intuitive knowledge? ‘Intuitive knowledge 
(notitia intuitiva) of a thing is knowledge of such a kind that one 
can know by means of it whether a thing is or not; and if it is, the 
intellect immediately judges that the thing exists and concludes 
evidently that it exists, unless perchance it is hindered on account 
of some imperfection in that knowledge.’* Intuitive knowledge is 
thus the immediate apprehension of a thing as existent, enabling 
the mind to form a contingent proposition concerning the existence 
of that thing. But intuitive knowledge is also knowledge of such 
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a kind that ‘when some things are known, of which the one 
inheres in the other or is locally distant from the other or is 
related in some other way to the other, the mind straightway 
knows, by virtue of that simple apprehension of those things, 
whether the thing inheres or does not inhere, whether it is distant 
or not, and so with other contingent truths. . . . For example, if 
Socrates is really white, that apprehension of Socrates and white¬ 
ness by means of which it can be known evidently that Socrates 
is white is intuitive knowledge. And, in general, every simple 
apprehension of a term or of terms, that is, of a thing or things, 
by means of which some contingent truths, especially concerning 
the present, can be known, is intuitive knowledge.’ 1 Intuitive 
knowledge is thus caused by the immediate apprehension of 
existent things. The concept of an individual thing is the natural 
expression in the mind of the apprehension of that thing, provided 
that one does not interpret the concept as a medium quo of know¬ 
ledge. ‘I say that in no intuitive apprehension, whether sensitive 
or intellectual, is the thing placed in any state of being which is a 
medium between the thing and the act of knowing. That is, I say 
that the thing itself is known immediately without any medium 
between itself and the act by which it is seen or apprehended.’ 2 
In other words, intuition is immediate apprehension of a thing or 
of things leading naturally to the judgment that the thing exists 
or to some other contingent proposition about it, such as ‘it is 
white’. The guarantee of such judgments is simply evidence, the 
evident character of the intuition, together with the natural 
character of the process leading to the judgment. 'I say, therefore, 
that intuitive knowledge is proper individual knowledge . . . 
because it is naturally caused by one thing and not by another, 
nor can it be caused by another thing.’ 3 

It is clear that Ockham is not speaking simply of sensation: he 
is speaking of an intellectual intuition of an individual thing, 
which is caused by that thing and not by anything else. Moreover, 
intuition for him is not confined to intuition of sensible or material 
things. He expressly says that we know our own acts intuitively, 
this intuition leading to the formation of propositions like ‘there is 
an understanding’ and ‘ there is a will'. 1 ‘Aristotle says that nothing 
of those things which are external is understood, unless first it falls 
under sense; and those things are only sensibles according to him. 
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And this authority is true in regard to those things; but in regard 
to spirits it is not.' 1 As intuitive knowledge precedes abstractive 
knowledge, according to Ockham, we can say, using a later lan¬ 
guage, that for him sense-perception and introspection are the 
two sources of all our natural knowledge concerning existent 
reality. In this sense one can call him an ‘empiricist’; but on this 
point he is no more of an ‘empiricist’ than any other mediaeval 
philosopher who disbelieved in innate ideas and in purely a priori 
knowledge of existent reality. 

2. We have seen that for Ockham intuitive knowledge of a 
thing is caused by that thing and not by any other thing. In 
other words, intuition, as immediate apprehension of the indi¬ 
vidual existent, carries its own guarantee. But, as is well known, 
he maintained that God could cause in us the intuition of a thing 
which was not really there. ‘Intuitive knowledge cannot be 
caused naturally unless the object is present at the right distance; 
but it could be caused supernaturally.’ 2 ‘If you say that it 
(intuition) can be caused by God alone, that is true.’® ‘There can 
be by the power of God intuitive knowledge (cognitio intuitiva) 
concerning a non-existent object.' 4 Hence among the censured 
propositions of Ockham’s we find one to the effect that ‘intuitive 
knowledge in itself and necessarily is not more concerned with an 
existent than with a non-existent thing, nor does it regard existence 
more than non-existence’. This is doubtless an interpretative 
summary of Ockham’s position; and since it appears to contradict 
his account of the nature of intuitive knowledge as distinct from 
abstractive knowledge (in the sense of knowledge which abstracts 
from the existence or non-existence of the things for which the 
terms in the proposition stand), the following remarks may help 
to make his position clearer. 

(i) When Ockham says that God could produce in us intuition 
of a non-existent object, he is relying on the truth of the proposi¬ 
tion that God can produce and conserve immediately whatever 
He normally produces through the mediation of secondary causes. 
For example, the intuition of the stars is normally and naturally 
produced in us by the actual presence of the stars. To say this is to 
say that God produces in us intuitive knowledge of the stars by 
means of a secondary cause, namely the stars themselves. On 
Ockham’s principle, then, God could produce this intuition 
directly, without the secondary cause. He could not do this if it 
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would involve a contradiction; but it would not involve a contra¬ 
diction. ‘Every effect which God causes through the mediation of 
a secondary cause He can produce immediately by Himself.’ 1 

(ii) But God could not produce in us evident knowledge of the 
proposition that the stars are present when they are not present; 
for the inclusion of the word ‘evident’ implies that the stars really 
are present. ‘God cannot cause in us knowledge such that by it a 
thing is seen evidently to be present although it is absent, for that 
involves a contradiction, because such evident knowledge means 
that it is thus in fact as is stated by the proposition to which 
assent is given.’ 2 

(iii) Ockham’s point seems to be, then, that God could cause 
in us the act of intuiting an object which was not really present, 
in the sense that He could cause in us the physiological and 
psychological conditions which would normally lead us to assent 
to the proposition that the thing is present. For example, God 
could produce immediately in the organs of vision all those effects 
which are naturally produced by the light of the stars. Or one 
can put the matter this way. God could not produce in me the 
actual vision of a present white patch, when the white patch was 
not present; for this would involve a contradiction. But He could 
produce in me all the psycho-physical conditions involved in 
seeing a white patch, even if the white patch was not really there. 

(iv) To his critics, Ockham’s choice of terms seemed to be con¬ 
fusing and unfortunate. On the one hand, after saying that God 
cannot cause evident knowledge that a thing is present when it is 
not present, he adds that 'God can cause a "creditive” act by which 
I believe that an absent is present’, and he explains that ‘that 
"creditive" idea will be abstractive, not intuitive’. 3 This seems 
to be fairly plain sailing, if it can be taken as meaning that God 
could produce in us, in the absence of the stars, all the psycho¬ 
physical conditions which we would naturally have in the presence 
of the stars, and that we would thereby have a knowledge of what 
the stars are (so far as this can be obtained by sight), though the 
knowledge could not properly be called ‘intuition*. On the other 
hand, Ockham seems to speak of God as being able to produce 
in us ‘intuitive knowledge’ of a non-existent object, though this 
knowledge is not ‘evident’. Moreover, he does not seem to mean 
simply that God could produce in us intuitive knowledge of the 
nature of the object; for he allows that ‘God can produce an 
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assent which belongs to the same species as that evident assent to 
the contingent proposition, “this whiteness exists”, when it does 
not exist'. 1 If God can properly be said to be capable of producing 
in us assent to a proposition affirming the existence of a non¬ 
existent object, and if this assent can properly be called not only 
a ‘creditive act' but also ‘intuitive knowledge', then one can only 
suppose that it is proper to speak of God as capable of producing 
in us intuitive knowledge which is not in fact intuitive knowledge 
at all. And to say this would seem to involve a contradiction. To 
qualify ‘intuitive knowledge' by the words ‘not evident' would 
appear to amount to a cancellation of the former by the latter. 

Possibly these difficulties are capable of being cleared up satis¬ 
factorily, from Ockham's point of view, I mean. For example, 
he says that 'it is a contradiction that a chimera be seen intui¬ 
tively'; but 'it is not a contradiction that that which is seen is 
nothing in actuality outside the soul, so long as it can be an effect 
or was at some time an actual reality'. 2 If God had annihilated 
the stars, He could still cause in us the act of seeing what had 
once been, so far as the act is considered subjectively, just as He 
could give us a vision of what will be in the future. Either act 
would be an immediate apprehension, in the first case of what has 
been and in the second case of what will be. But, even then, it 
would be peculiar to imply that if we assented to the proposition, 
'these things exist now ’, the assent could be produced by God, 
unless one were willing to say that God could deceive us. Pre¬ 
sumably this was the point to which exception was taken by 
Ockham's theological opponents, and not the mere assertion that 
God could act directly on our sense organs. However, it must be 
remembered that Ockham distinguished evidence, which is 
objective, from certitude as a psychological state. Possession of the 
latter is not an infallible guarantee of possession of the former. 

(v) In any case one must remember that Ockham is not speaking 
of the natural course of events. He does not say that God acts in 
this way as a matter of fact: he simply says that God could act in 
this way in virtue of His omnipotence. That God is omnipotent 
was not, however, for Ockham a truth which can be philosophically 
proved: it is known only by faith. If we look at the matter from 
the purely philosophical point of view, therefore, the question of 
God's producing in us intuitions of non-existent objects simply 
does not come up. On the other hand, what Ockham has to say 
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on the matter admirably illustrates his tendency, as a thinker with 
marked theological preoccupations, to break through, as it were, 
the purely philosophic and natural order and to subordinate it 
to the divine liberty and omnipotence. It illustrates, too, one of his 
main principles, that when two things are distinct there is no 
absolutely necessary connection between them. Our act of seeing 
the stars, considered as an act, is distinct from the stars them¬ 
selves: it can therefore be separated from them, in the sense that 
divine omnipotence could annihilate the latter and conserve the 
former. Ockham's tendency was always to break through sup¬ 
posedly necessary connections which might seem to limit in some 
way the divine omnipotence, provided that it could not be shown 
to his satisfaction that denial of the proposition affirming such 
a necessary connection involved the denial of the principle of 
contradiction. 

3. Ockham's insistence on intuitive knowledge as the basis and 
source of all our knowledge of existents represents, as we have seen, 
the 'empiricist' side of his philosophy. This aspect of his thought 
may also be said to be reflected in his insistence that the order of 
the world follows the divine choice. Scotus had made a distinction 
between God's choice of the end and His choice of the means, as 
though one could speak significantly of God 'first' willing the 
end and 'then' choosing the means. Ockham, however, rejected 
this way of speaking. ‘It does not seem to be well said that God 
wills the end before that which is (ordered) to the end, because 
there is not there (in God) such a priority of acts, nor are there (in 
God) such instants as he postulates.' 1 Apart from the anthropo¬ 
morphisms of such language it seems to impair the utter con¬ 
tingency of the order of the world. The choice of the end and the 
choice of the means are both utterly contingent. This does not 
mean, of course, that we have to picture God as a sort of capricious 
superman, liable to alter the world-order from day to day or from 
moment to moment. On the supposition that God has chosen a 
world-order, that order remains stable. But the choice of the 
order is in no way necessary: it is the effect of the divine choice 
and of the divine choice alone. 

This position is intimately associated, of course, with Ockham's 
concern for the divine omnipotence and liberty; and it may appear 
out of place to speak of it as in any way reflecting the 'empiricist* 
aspect of his philosophy, since it is the position of a theologian. 

1 1 Sent., 41, i. E. 
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But what I meant was this. If the order of the world is entirely 
contingent on the divine choice, it is obviously impossible to 
deduce it a priori . If we want to know what it is, one must 
examine what it is in fact. Ockham's position may have been 
primarily that of a theologian; but its natural effect would be to 
concentrate attention on the actual facts and to discourage any 
notion that one could reconstruct the order of the world by purely 
a priori reasoning. If a notion of this kind makes its appearance 
in the pre-Kantian continental rationalism of the classical period 
of 'modem' philosophy, its origin is certainly not to be looked 
for in fourteenth-century Ockhamism: it is to be associated, of 
course, with the influence of mathematics and of mathematical 
physics. 

4 Ockham's tendency, then, was to split up the world, as it 
were, into 'absolutes'. That is to say, his tendency was to split 
up the world into distinct entities, each of which depends on God 
but between which there is no necessary connection: the order of 
the world is not logically prior to the divine choice, but it is 
logically posterior to the divine choice of individual contingent 
entities. And the same tendency is reflected in his treatment of 
relations. Once granted that there exists only individual distinct 
entities and that the only kind of distinction which is independent 
of the mind is a real distinction in the sense of a distinction between 
separate or separable entities, it follows that if a relation is a 
distinct entity, distinct, that is, from the terms of the relation, 
it must be really distinct from the terms in the sense of being 
separate or separable. 'If I held that a relation were a thing, I 
should say with John (Scotus) that it is a thing distinct from its 
foundation, but I should differ (from him) in saying that every 
relation differs really from its foundation . . . because I do not 
admit a formal distinction in creatures.' 1 But it would be absurd 
to hold that a relation is really distinct from its foundation. If 
it were, God could produce the relation of paternity and confer 
it on someone who had never generated. The fact is that a man is 
called a 'father' when he has generated a child; and there is no 
need to postulate the existence of a third entity, a relation of 
paternity, linking father to child. Similarly Smith is said to be 
like Brown because, for example, Smith is a man and Brown is a 
man or because Smith is white and Brown is white: it is un¬ 
necessary to postulate a third entity, a relation of similarity, in 
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addition to the 'absolute' substances and qualities; and if one does 
postulate a third entity, absurd conclusions result. 1 Relations are 
names or terms signifying absolutes; and a relation as such has no 
reality outside the mind. For example, there is no order of the 
universe which is actually or really distinct from the existent 
parts of the universe. 2 Ockham does not say that a relation is 
identical with its foundation. 'I do not say that a relation is 
really the same as its foundation; but I say that a relation is not 
the foundation but only an "intention" or concept in the soul, 
signifying several absolute things.' 3 The principle on which 
Ockham goes is, of course, the principle of economy: the way in 
which we speak about relations can be analysed or explained 
satisfactorily without postulating relations as real entities. This 
was, in Ockham's view, the opinion of Aristotle. The latter would 
not allow, for example, that every mover is necessarily itself 
moved. But this implies that relations are not entities distinct 
from absolute things; for, if they were, the mover would receive 
a relation and would thus be itself moved. 4 Relations are thus 
'intentions' or terms signifying absolutes; though one must add 
that Ockham restricts the application of this doctrine to the 
created world: in the Trinity there are real relations. 

This theory naturally affected Ockham's view of the relation 
between creatures and God. It was a common doctrine in the 
Middle Ages among Ockham's predecessors that the creature has 
a real relation to God, although God's relation to the creature is 
only a mental relation. On Ockham’s view of relations, however, 
this distinction becomes in effect null and void. Relations can be 
analysed into two existent ‘absolutes'; and in this case to say that 
between creatures and God there are different kinds of relation is 
simply to say, so far as this way of speaking is admissible, that 
God and creatures are different kinds of beings. It is perfectly 
true that God produced and conserves creatures and that the 
latter could not exist apart from God; but this does not mean that 
the creatures are affected by a mysterious entity called an essential 
relation of dependence. We conceive and speak about creatures 
as essentially related to God; but what actually exists is God on 
the one hand and creatures on the other, and there is no need to 
postulate any other entity. Ockham distinguishes various senses 
in which 'real relation' and 'mental relation' can be understood; 5 
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and he is willing to say that the relation of creatures to God is a 
'real 1 and not a 'mental 1 relation, if the statement is taken to 
mean, for example, that a stone's production and conservation 
by God is real and does not depend on the human mind. But he 
excludes any idea of there being any additional entity in the stone, 
in addition, that is, to the stone itself, which could be called a 
'real relation'. 

One particular way in which Ockham tries to show that the idea 
of real relations distinct from their foundations is absurd deserves 
special mention. If I move my finger, its position is changed in 
regard to all the parts of the universe. And, if there are real 
relations distinct from their foundation, 'it would follow that at 
the movement of my finger the whole universe, that is, heaven and 
earth, would be at once filled with accidents .* Moreover, if, as 
Ockham says, the parts of the universe are infinite in number, it 
would follow that the universe is peopled with an infinite number 
of fresh accidents whenever I move my finger. This conclusion he 
considered absurd. 

For Ockham, then, the universe consists of 'absolutes', sub¬ 
stances and absolute accidents, which can be brought into a 
greater or lesser local approximation to one another, but which 
are not affected by any relative entities called real relations . 
From this it would seem to follow that it is futile to think that one 
could read off, as it were, a mirror of the whole universe. If one 
wants to know anything about the universe, one must study it 
empirically. Very possibly this point of view should be regarded as 
favouring an 'empiricist' approach to knowledge of the world; 
but it does not follow, of course, that modem science actually 
developed against a mental background of this sort. Nevertheless, 
Ockham's insistence on ‘absolutes' and his view of relations may 
reasonably be said to have favoured the growth of empirical 
science in the following way. If the creature is regarded as having 
a real essential relation to God, and if it cannot be properly under¬ 
stood without this relation being understood, it is reasonable to 
conclude that the study of the way in which creatures mirror God 
is the most important and valuable study of the world, and that a 
study of creatures in and for themselves alone, without any 
reference to God, is a rather inferior kind of study, which yields 
only an inferior knowledge of the world. But if creatures are 
'absolutes', they can perfectly well be studied without any 
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reference to God. Of course, as we have seen, when Ockham spoke 
of created things as 'absolutes' he had no intention of questioning 
their utter dependence on God; his point of view was very much 
that of a theologian; but none the less, if we can know the natures 
of created things without any advertence to God, it follows that 
empirical science is an autonomous discipline. The world can be 
studied in itself in abstraction from God, especially if, as Ockham 
held, it cannot be strictly proved that God, in the full sense of the 
term 'God', exists. In this sense it is legitimate to speak of Ock- 
hamism as a factor and stage in the birth of the 'lay spirit’, as 
M. de Lagarde does. At the same time one must remember that 
Ockham himself was very far from being a secularist or modem 
'rationalist'. 

5. When one turns to Ockham’s account of causality one finds 
him expounding the four causes of Aristotle. As to the exemplary 
cause, which, he says, Seneca added as a fifth type of cause, 'I say 
that strictly speaking nothing is a cause unless it is a cause in one 
of the four ways laid down by Aristotle. So the idea or exemplar 
is not strictly a cause; though, if one extends the name "cause" to 
(cover) everything the knowledge of which is presupposed by the 
production of something, the idea or exemplar is a cause in this 
sense; and Seneca speaks in this extended sense.' 1 Ockham accepts, 
then, the traditional Aristotelian division of causes into the 
formal, material, final and efficient causes; and he affirms that 'to 
any type of cause there corresponds its own (type of) causation'.* 

Moreover, Ockham did not deny that it is possible to conclude 
from the characteristics of a given thing that it has or had a cause; 
and he himself used causal arguments. He did, however, deny 
that the simple knowledge (notitia incomplexa) of one thing can 
provide us with the simple knowledge of another thing. We may 
be able to establish that a given thing has a cause; but it does not 
follow that we thereby gain a simple and proper knowledge of the 
thing which is its cause. The reason of this is that the knowledge 
in question comes from intuition; and the intuition of one thing 
is not the intuition of another thing. This principle has, of course, 
its ramifications in natural theology; but what I want to emphasize 
at the moment is that Ockham did not deny that a causal argu¬ 
ment can have any validity. It is true that for him two things 
are always really distinct when the concepts of the two things are 
distinct, and that when two things are distinct God could create 
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the one without the other; but, given empirical reality as it is, one 
can discern causal connections. 

But, though Ockham enumerates four causes in the traditional 
manner and though he does not reject the validity of causal 
argument, his analysis of efficient causality has a marked 'empiri¬ 
cist 1 colouring. In the first place he insists that, though one may 
know that a given thing has a cause, the only way in which we 
can ascertain that this definite thing is the cause of that definite 
thing is by experience: we cannot prove by abstract reasoning that 
X is the cause of Y, where X is one created thing and Y is another 
created thing. In the second place the experiential test of a 
causal relation is the employment of the presence and absence 
methods or the method of exclusion. We are not entitled to assert 
that X is the cause of Y, unless we can show that when X is 
present Y follows and that when X is absent, whatever other 
factors may be present, Y does not follow. For example, ‘it is 
proved that fire is the cause of heat, since, when fire is there and 
all other things (that is, all other possible causal factors) have been 
removed, heat follows in a heatable object which has been brought 
near (the fire) . . . (Similarly) it is proved that the object is the 
cause of intuitive knowledge, for when all other factors except the 
object have been removed intuitive knowledge follows'. 1 

That it is by experience we come to know that one thing is the 
cause of another is, of course, a common-sense position. So, for 
the matter of that, is Ockham's idea of the test which should be 
applied in order to ascertain whether A, B or C is the cause of D 
or whether we have to accept a plurality of causes. If we find that 
when A is.present D always follows, even when B and C are absent, 
and that when B and C are present but A is absent D never follows, 
we must take it that A is the cause of D. If, however, we find that 
when A alone is present D never follows, but that when A and B 
are both present D always follows, even though C is absent, we 
must conclude that both A and B are causal factors in the produc¬ 
tion of D. In calling these positions common-sense positions I 
mean that they are positions which would naturally commend 
themselves to ordinary common sense and that there is nothing 
revolutionary about either position in itself: I do not mean to 
suggest that from the scientific point of view the matter was 
adequately stated by Ockham. It does not need very much 
reflection to see that there are cases in which the supposed cause 
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of an event cannot be 'removed', in order to see what happens in 
its absence. We cannot, for example, remove the moon and see 
what happens to the movement of the tides in the absence of the 
moon, in order to ascertain whether the moon exercises any causal 
influence on the tides. However, that is not the point to which 
I really want to draw attention. For it would be absurd to expect 
an adequate treatment of scientific induction from a thinker who 
was not really concerned with the matter and who showed com¬ 
paratively little interest in matters of pure physical science; 
especially at a time when science had not attained that degree of 
development which would appear to be required before reflection 
on scientific method can really be valuable. The point to which I 
draw attention is rather this, that in his analysis of efficient 
causality Ockham shows a tendency to interpret the causal 
relation as invariable or regular sequence. In one place he dis¬ 
tinguishes two senses of cause. In the second sense of the word an 
antecedent proposition may be called a 'cause’ in relation to the 
consequent. This sense does not concern us, as Ockham expressly 
says that the antecedent is not the cause of the consequent in any 
proper sense of the term. It is the first sense which is of interest. 
'In one sense it (cause) means something which has another thing 
as its effect; and in this sense that can be called a cause on the 
positing of which another thing is posited and on the non-positing 
of which that other thing is not posited.' 1 In a passage like this 
Ockham seems to imply that causality means regular sequence 
and does not seem to be talking simply of an empirical test which 
should be applied to ascertain whether one thing is actually the 
cause of another thing. To state without more ado that Ockham 
reduced causality to regular succession would be incorrect; but 
he does seem to show a tendency to reduce efficient causality to 
regular succession. And, after all, to do so would be very much in 
harmony with his theological view of the universe. God has 
created distinct things; and the order which prevails between them 
is purely contingent. There are regular sequences as a matter of 
fact; but no connection between two distinct things can be said 
to be necessary, unless one means by necessary simply that the 
connection, which depends on God's choice, is always observable 
in fact. In this sense one can probably say that Ockham’s theo¬ 
logical outlook and his tendency to give an empiricist account of 
efficient causality went hand in hand. However, as God has 

1 i Sent., 41, I, F. 
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created things in such a way that a certain order results, we can 
predict that the causal relations we have experienced in the past 
will be experienced in the future, even though God by the use of 
His absolute power could interfere with the order. This theo¬ 
logical background is, of course, generally absent from modern 
empiricism. 

6. It is clear that Ockham utilized his razor in his discussion of 
causality, just as in that of relations in general. He utilized it too 
in his treatment of the problem of motion. Indeed, his use of 
the razor or principle of economy was often connected with the 
‘empiricist’ side of his philosophy, inasmuch as he wielded the 
weapon in an effort to get rid of unobservable entities the existence 
of which was not, in his opinion, demanded by the data of experi¬ 
ence (or taught by revelation). His tendency was always towards 
the simplification of our view of the universe. To say this is not to 
say, of course, that Ockham made any attempt to reduce things to 
sense-data or to logical constructions out of sense-data. Such a 
reduction he would doubtless have regarded as an over-simplifica¬ 
tion. But, once granted the existence of substance and absolute 
accidents, he made an extensive use of the principle of economy. 

Employing the traditional Aristotelian division of types of 
movement, Ockham asserts that neither qualitative alteration nor 
quantitative change nor local motion is anything positive in 
addition to permanent things. 1 In the case of qualitative altera¬ 
tion a body acquires a form gradually or successively, part after 
part, as Ockham puts it; and there is no need to postulate anything 
else but the thing which acquires the quality and the quality which 
is acquired. It is true that the negation of the simultaneous 
acquisition of all the parts of the form is involved; but this nega¬ 
tion is not a thing; and to imagine that it is is to be misled by the 
false supposition that to every distinct term or name there corres¬ 
ponds a distinct thing. Indeed, if it were not for the use of abstract 
words like ‘motion’, ‘simultaneity’, ‘succession’, etc., the problems 
connected with the nature of motion would not create such diffi¬ 
culty for people. 2 In the case of quantitative change it is obvious, 
says Ockham, that nothing is involved save ‘permanent things’. 
As to local motion, nothing need be postulated except a body and 
its place, that is, its local situation. To be moved locally ‘is first 
to have one place, and afterwards, without any other thing being 
postulated, to have another place, without any intervening state 

1 2 Sent., 9, C, D, E, 1 Tractatus de successivis, ed. Boehner, p. 47. 
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of rest, . . . and to proceed thus continuously. . . . And conse¬ 
quently the whole nature of motion can be saved (explained) by 
this without anything else but the fact that a body is successively 
in distinct places and is not at rest in any of them.’ 1 In the whole 
of his treatment of motion, both in the Tractatus de successivis 1 
and in the commentary on the Sentences 3 Ockham makes frequent 
appeal to the principle of economy. He does the same when 
dealing with sudden change (mutatio subita, that is, substantial 
change), which is nothing in addition to ‘absolute’ things. Of 
course, if we say that ‘a form is acquired by change’ or 'change 
belongs to the category of relation’, we shall be tempted to think 
that the word ‘change’ stands for an entity. But a proposition 
like ‘a form is lost and a form is gained through sudden change’ 
can be translated into a proposition like ‘the thing which changes 
loses a form and acquires a form together (at the same moment) 
and not part after part’. 4 

The principle of economy was invoked too in Ockham’s treat¬ 
ment of place and time. Expounding the Aristotelian definitions, 5 
he insists that place is not a thing distinct from the surface or 
surfaces of the body or bodies in regard to which a certain thing is 
said to be in a place; and he insists that time is not a thing distinct 
from motion. ‘I say that neither time nor any successivum denotes 
a thing, either absolute or relative, distinct from permanent 
things; and this is what the Philosopher means.’ 8 In whichever 
of the possible senses one understands ‘time’, it is not a thing in 
addition to motion. ‘Primarily and principally ‘‘time” signifies 
the same as "motion", although it connotes both the soul and an 
act of the soul, by which it (the soul or mind) knows the before 
and after of that motion. And so, presupposing what has been 
said about motion, and (presupposing) that the statements are 
understood.... it can be said that "time” signifies motion directly 
and the soul or an act of the soul directly; and on this account it 
signifies directly the before and after in motion.' 7 As Ockham 
expressly says that the meaning of Aristotle in the whole of this 
chapter about time is, in brief, this, that ‘time’ does not denote 

1 Tractatus de successivis, ed, Boehner, p. 46. 

* This treatise is a compilation; but it is a compilation from Ockham's authentic 
writings. See p. 45. 

1 2, 9. 4 Cf. Tractatus de successivis, ed. Boehner, pp. 41-2. 

1 For the Aristotelian definitions of place and time see, for example, the first 
volume of this history, Greece and Rome, pp, 321-2. 

• 2 Sent.. 12 D. 

1 Tractatus de successivis, ed. Boehner, p. ill. 
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any distinct thing outside the soul beyond what 'motion’ signifies, 1 
and as this is what he himself held, it follows that in so far as one 
can distinguish time from motion it is mental, or, as Ockham 
would say, a 'term' or ‘name’. 

7. As a conclusion to this chapter one can remind oneself of 
three features of Ockham’s ‘empiricism’. First, he bases all 
knowledge of the existent world on experience. We cannot, for 
example, discover that A is the cause of B, or that D is the effect 
of C, by a priori reasoning. Secondly, in his analysis of existent 
reality, or of the statements which we make about things, he uses 
the principle of economy. If two factors will suffice to explain 
motion, for example, one should not add a third. Lastly, when 
people do postulate unnecessary and unobservable entities, it is 
not infrequently because they have been misled by language. 
There is a striking passage on this matter in the Tractatus de 
successions .* ‘Nouns which are derived from verbs and also nouns 
which derive from adverbs, conjunctions, prepositions, and in 
general from syncategorematic terms . . . have been introduced 
only for the sake of brevity in speaking or as ornaments of speech; 
and many of them are equivalent in signification to propositions, 
when they do not stand for the terms from which they derive; 
and so they do not signify any things in addition to those from 
which they derive. ... Of this kind are all nouns of the following 
kind: negation, privation, condition, perseity, contingency, uni¬ 
versality, action, passion, . . . change, motion, and in general all 
verbal nouns deriving from verbs which belong to the categories 
of agere and pati, and many others, which cannot be treated now.’ 


1 Tractatus de successivis, ed. Boehner, p. 119. 


1 Ibid., p. 37. 
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The subject-matter of metaphysics—The univocal concept of being 
—The existence of God—-Our knowledge of God's nature—The 
divine ideas — God's knowledge of future contingent events—The 
divine will and omnipotence . 

1. Ockham accepts the statement of Aristotle that being is the 
subject of metaphysics; but he insists that this statement must 
not be understood as implying that metaphysics, considered in a 
wide sense, possesses a strict unity based on its having one subject- 
matter. If Aristotle and Averroes say that being is the subject 
of metaphysics, the statement is false if it is interpreted as meaning 
that all the parts of metaphysics have being as their subject- 
matter. The statement is true, however, if it is understood as 
meaning that 'among all the subjects of the different parts of 
metaphysics being is first with a priority of predication (primum 
primitate praedicationis ). And there is a similarity between the 
question, what is the subject of metaphysics or of the book of 
categories and the question who is the king of the world or who is 
the king of all Christendom. For just as different kingdoms have 
different kings, and there is no king of the whole (world), though 
sometimes these kings may stand in a certain relation, as when one 
is more powerful or richer than another, so nothing is the subject 
of the whole of metaphysics, but here the different parts have 
different subjects, though these subjects may have a relation to 
one another.' 1 If some people say that being is the subject of 
metaphysics, while others say that God is the subject of meta¬ 
physics, a distinction must be made, if both statements are to be 
justified. Among all the subjects of metaphysics God is the primary 
subject as far as primacy of perfection is concerned; but being is 
the primary subject as far as primacy of predication is concerned. 2 
For the metaphysician, when treating of God, considers truths 
like 'God is good', predicating of God an attribute which is 
primarily predicated of being. 3 There are, then, different branches 
of metaphysics, or different metaphysical sciences with different 
subjects. They have a certain relationship to one another, it is 

1 Prol . Sent., 9, N. * Ibid. » Ibid., D, D. 
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true; and this relationship justifies one in speaking of ‘meta¬ 
physics and in saying, for example, that being is the subject- 
matter of metaphysics in the sense mentioned, though it would 
not justify one’s thinking that metaphysics is a unitary science, 
that is, that it is numerically one science. 

2. In so far as metaphysics is the science of being as being it is 
concerned not with a thing but with a concept. 1 This abstract 
concept of being does not stand for a mysterious something which 
has to be known before we can know particular beings: it signifies 
all beings, not something in which beings participate. It is formed 
subsequently to the direct apprehension of existing things. ‘I say 
that a particular being can be known, although those general 
concepts of being and unity are not known.' 8 For Ockham being 
and existing are synonymous: essence and existence signify the 
same, though the two words may signify the same thing in different 
ways. If ‘existence’ is used as a noun, then ‘essence’ and ‘existence’ 
signify the same thing grammatically and logically; but if the 
verb ‘to be’ is used instead of the noun ‘existence’, one cannot 
simply substitute ‘essence’, which is a noun, for the verb ‘to be’, 
for obvious grammatical reasons. 3 But this grammatical distinc¬ 
tion cannot properly be taken as a basis for distinguishing essence 
and existence as distinct things: they are the same thing. It is 
clear, then, that the general concept of being is the res'ult of the 
apprehension of concrete existing things; it is only because we have 
had direct apprehension of actual existents that we can form the 
general concept of being as such. 

The general concept of being is univocal. On this point Ockham 
agrees with Scotus, so far as the use of the word ‘univocal’ is 
concerned. ‘There is one concept common to God and creatures 
and predicable of them’: 4 ‘being’ is a concept predicable in a 
univocal sense of all existent things. 5 Without a univocal con¬ 
cept we could not conceive God. We cannot in this life attain an 
intuition of the divine essence; nor can we have a simple ‘proper’ 
concept of God; but we can conceive God in a common concept 
predicable of Him and of other beings.* This statement must, 
however, be properly understood. It does not mean that the 
univocal concept of being acts as a bridge between a direct appre¬ 
hension of creatures and a direct apprehension of God. Nor does 
it mean that one can form the abstract concept of being and 

1 3 Sent., 9, T. * 1 Sent., 3, 1, E. 

1 QuodHbet, 2, 7; Sumwa totius logical, 3, 2. 

4 1 Sent., 2, 9, P. • Ibid., X. • Ibid., P. 
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deduce therefrom the existence of God. The existence of God is 
known in other ways, and not by an a priori deduction. But 
without a univocal concept of being one would be unable to 
conceive the existence of God. T admit that the simple knowledge 
of one creature in itself leads to the knowledge of another thing 
in a common concept. For example, by the simple knowledge of a 
whiteness which I have seen I am led to the knowledge of another 
whiteness which I have never seen, inasmuch as from the first 
whiteness I abstract a concept of whiteness which refers in¬ 
differently to them both. In the same way from some accident 
which I have seen I abstract a concept of being which does not 
refer more to that accident than to substance, nor to the creature 
more than to God.' 1 Obviously, my seeing a white patch does not 
assure me of the existence of any other white patch; nor did 
Ockham ever imagine that it could do so. To say that it could 
would be in flagrant contradiction with his philosophical principles. 
But, according to him, my seeing a white patch leads to an idea 
of whiteness which is applicable to other white patches when I see 
them. Similarly, my abstraction of the concept of being from 
apprehended existent beings does not assure me of the existence 
of any other beings. Yet unless I had a common concept of being 
I could not conceive of the existence of a being, God, which, 
unlike white patches, cannot be directly apprehended in this life. 
If, for example, I have no knowledge of God already and then I 
am told that God exists, I am able to conceive His existence in 
virtue of the common concept of being, though this does not mean, 
of course, that I have a ‘proper' concept of the divine being. 

Ockham was very careful to state his theory of the univocal 
concept of being in a way which would exclude any pantheistic 
implication. We must distinguish three types of univocity. In 
the first place a univocal concept may be a concept which is 
common to a number of things which are perfectly alike. In the 
second place a univocal concept may be a concept common to a 
number of things which are like in some points and unlike in other 
points. Thus man and ass are alike in being animals; and their 
matters are similar, though their forms are different. Thirdly, a 
univocal concept may mean a concept which is common to a 
plurality of things which are neither accidentally nor substantially 
alike; and it is in this way that a concept common to God and the 
creature is univocal, since they are alike neither substantially nor 

1 3 Sent., 9, R. 
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accidentally. 1 In regard to the contention that the concept of 
being is analogous and not univocal, Ockham observes that 
analogy can be understood in different ways. If by analogy is 
meant univocity in the third sense mentioned above, then the 
uni vocal concept of being may, of course, be called ‘analogous'; 2 
but, since being as such is a concept and not a thing, there is no 
need to have recourse to the doctrine of analogy in order to avoid 
pantheism. If by saying that there can be a univocal concept of 
being predicable of God as well as of creatures, one meant to imply 
either that creatures are modes, as it were, of a being identified with 
God, or that God and creatures share in being, as something real 
in which they participate, then one would be forced either into 
accepting pantheism or into reducing God and creatures to the 
same level; but the doctrine of univocity does not imply anything 
of the kind, since there is no reality corresponding to the term 
‘being' when it is predicated univocally. Or, rather, the corre¬ 
sponding reality is simply different beings which are simply con¬ 
ceived as existing. If one considered these beings separately, one 
would have a plurality of concepts, for the concept of God is not 
the same as the concept of the creature. And in this case the term 
‘being' would be predicated equivocally, not univocally. Equivo¬ 
cation does not belong to concepts but to words, that is, to spoken 
or written terms. As far as the concept is concerned, when we 
conceive a plurality of beings we either have one concept or a 
number of concepts. If a word corresponds to one concept, it is 
used univocally; if it corresponds to several concepts, it is used 
equivotally. There is, then, no room for analogy, either in the 
case of concepts or in that of spoken or written words. ‘There is 
no analogical predication, as contradistinguished from univocal, 
equivocal and denominative predication.' 3 In fact, as denomina¬ 
tive (that is, connotative) predication is reducible to univocal or 
to equivocal predication, one must say that predication must be 
either univocal or equivocal. 4 

3. But, though God can be conceived in some way, can it be philo¬ 
sophically shown that God exists? God is indeed the most perfect 
object of the human intellect, the supreme intelligible reality; but 
He is certainly not the first object of the human intellect in the 
sense of being the object which is first known. 6 The primary object 
of the human mind is the material thing or embodied nature.® 

1 3 Sent., 9, Q. 1 Ibid., R. 1 Ib\d E. 4 Expositio aurea, 2, 39, V. 

4 1 Sent., 3, i, D. 4 Ibid., F. 
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We possess no natural intuition of the divine essence; and the 
proposition that God exists is not a self-evident proposition as far 
as we are concerned. If we imagine someone enjoying the vision 
of God and making the statement ‘God exists’, the statement may 
seem to be the same as the statement ‘God exists' made by some¬ 
one in this life who does not enjoy the vision of God. But though 
the two statements are verbally the same, the terms or concepts 
are really different; and in the second case it is not a self-evident 
proposition. 1 Any natural knowledge of God must, therefore, be 
derived from reflection on creatures. But can we come to know God 
from creatures? And, if so, is this knowledge certain knowledge? 

Given Ockham’s general position in regard to the subject of 
causality, one could hardly expect him to say that God's existence 
can be proved with certainty. For if we can only know of a thing 
that it has a cause, and if we cannot establish with certainty by 
any other way than by actual experience that A is the cause of B t 
we could not establish with certainty that the world is caused by 
God, if the term ‘God’ is understood in a recognized theistic sense. 
It is not very surprising, then, to find Ockham criticizing the tra¬ 
ditional proofs of God's existence. He did not do so in the interests 
of scepticism, of course, but rather because he thought that the 
proofs were not logically conclusive. It does not follow, however, 
that once given his attitude scepticism, agnosticism or fideism, as 
the case might be, would not naturally follow. 

As the authenticity of the Centiloquium theologicum is doubtful, 
it would scarcely be appropriate to discuss the treatment of the 
‘first mover' argument which is given by the author of that work. 
It is sufficient to say that the author refuses to allow that the basic 
principle of this Aristotelian-Thomist argument is either self- 
evident or demonstrable. 2 In fact, there are exceptions to the 
principle, inasmuch as an angel, and the human soul too, moves 
itself; and such exceptions show that the alleged principle cannot 
be a necessary principle and that it cannot form a basis for any 
strict proof of God's existence, especially as it cannot be proved 
that an infinite regress in the series of movers is impossible. The 
argument may be a probable argument in the sense that it is more 
probable that there is a first unmoved mover than that there is no 
such first unmoved mover; but it is not a certain argument. This 
criticism follows the line already suggested by Scotus; and even 

1 1 Sent., 3, 4, D, F. 

2 This principle is that whatever is moved is moved by another (quidquid 
movetur ab alio movetur). 
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if the work in which it occurs is not a work of Ockham, the criticism 
would seem to be in harmony with Ockham's ideas. Moreover, 
there can be no question of his having accepted St. Thomas's 
manifestior via as a certain argument for God's existence, as 
distinct from the existence of a first mover in a general sense. The 
first mover might be an angel or some being less than God, if we 
mean by 'God' an infinite, unique and absolutely supreme being. 1 

The proof from finality also goes by the board. Not only is it 
impossible to prove that the universe is ordered to one end, God, 2 
but it cannot even be proved that individual things act for ends 
in a way which would justify any certain argument to God's 
existence. In the case of things which act without knowledge and 
will, all that we are warranted in saying is that they act because of 
a natural necessity: it makes no sense to say that they act ‘for' an 
end.* Of course, if one presupposes God's existence, one can then 
speak of inanimate things as acting for ends, that is, for ends 
determined by God, who created their natures; 4 but if a statement 
is based on the presupposition of God's existence, it cannot itself 
be used to prove God's existence. As to agents endowed with 
intelligence and will, the reason for their voluntary actions is to 
be found in their own wills; and it cannot be shown that all wills 
are moved by the perfect good, God.* In fine, it is impossible to 
prove that there is in the universe an immanent teleological order, 
the existence of which makes it necessary to assert God's existence. 
There is no order distinct from 'absolute' natures themselves; and 
the only way in which one could prove God's existence would be 
as efficient cause of the existence of finite things. Is it, however, 
possible to do so? 

In the Quodlibel Ockham states that one must stop at a first 
efficient cause and not proceed to infinity: but he adds immediately 
that this efficient cause might be a heavenly body, since 'we 
know by experience that it is the cause of other things'. 6 He says 
expressly not only that 'it cannot be proved by the natural 
reason that God is the immediate efficient cause of all things', but 
also that it cannot be proved that God is the mediate efficient 
cause of any effect. He gives as one reason of this the impossibility 
of proving that there exist any things other than corruptible 
things. It cannot be proved, for instance, that there is a spiritual 
and immortal soul in man. And the heavenly bodies can cause 

1 Cf. Quodlibet, 7, *2-3. 3 Ibid., 4, 2. 

• SutnmuUu in libros physicorum, 2, 6. 

4 2 Sent., 3, NN; Quodlibet, 4, 1. 4 1 Sent., 1, 4, E. 
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corruptible things, without its being possible to prove that the 
heavenly bodies themselves are caused by God. 

However, in the commentary on the Sentences, Ockham gives 
his own version of the proof from efficient causality. It is better, 
he says, to argue from conservation to conserver rather than 
from product to producer. The reason for this is that 'it is diffi¬ 
cult or impossible to prove against the philosophers that there 
cannot be an infinite regress in causes of the same kind, of which 
one can exist without the other'. 1 For example, Ockham does 
not think that it can be strictly proved that a man does not owe 
his total being to his parents, and they to their parents, and so 
on indefinitely. If it is objected that even in the case of an 
infinite series of this kind the infinite series would itself depend 
for its production on a being intrinsic to the series, Ockham 
answers that 'it would be difficult to prove that the series would 
not be possible unless there were one permanent being, on which 
the whole infinite series depended'. 2 He therefore prefers to 
argue that a thing which comes into being (that is, a contingent 
thing) is conserved in being as long as it exists. It can then be 
asked whether the conserver is itself dependent for its conserva¬ 
tion or not. But in this case we cannot proceed to infinity, 
because an infinite number of actual conservers is, says Ockham, 
impossible. It may be possible to admit an infinite regress in the 
case of beings which exist one after the other, since in this case 
there would not be an actually existent infinity; but in the case 
of actual conservers of the world here and now, an infinite regress 
would imply an actual infinity. That an actual infinity of this 
sort is impossible is shown by the arguments of philosophers and 
others, which are 'reasonable enough' (satis rationabiles ). 

But even though reasonable arguments can be adduced for the 
existence of God as first conserver of the world, the unicity of God 
cannot be demonstrated. 3 It can be shown that there is some 
ultimate conserving being in this world; but we cannot exclude the 
possibility of there being another world or other worlds, with its 
or their own relatively first beings. To prove that there is a first 
efficient cause which is more perfect than its effects is not the same 
thing as proving the existence of a being which is superior to every 
other being, unless you can first prove that every other being is 
the effect of one single cause. 4 The unicity of God is known with 
certainty only by faith. 

1 1 Sent., 2, 10, O. 3 Ibid. 3 Quodlibet, i, 1. 4 1 Sent., 35, 2, C. 
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In answer, therefore, to the question whether Ockham admitted 
any philosophical proof of God’s existence one must first make a 
distinction. If by ‘God’ one means the absolutely supreme, perfect, 
unique and infinite being, Ockham did not think that the existence 
of such a being can be strictly proved by the philosopher. If, on 
the other hand, one means by ‘God’ the first conserving cause of 
this world, without any certain knowledge about the nature of that 
cause, Ockham did think that the existence of such a being can be 
philosophically proved. But, as this second understanding of the 
term 'God' is not all that is usually understood by the term, 
one might just as well say, without further ado, that Ockham did 
not admit the demonstrability of God’s existence. Only by faith 
do we know, as far at least as certain knowledge is concerned, 
that the supreme and unique being in the fullest sense exists. 
From this it would seem to follow, as historians have argued, that 
theology and philosophy fall apart, since it is not possible to prove 
the existence of the God whose revelation is accepted on faith. 
But it does not follow, of course, that Ockham himself was con¬ 
cerned to separate theology from philosophy. If he criticized the 
traditional proofs of God’s existence, he criticized them from the 
point of view of a logician, and not in order to break apart the 
traditional synthesis. Moreover, though it may be tempting to a 
modem philosopher to depict Ockham as assigning to theological 
propositions a purely ‘emotional’ significance by relegating a large 
number of the propositions of traditional metaphysics to dog¬ 
matic theology, this would be an inaccurate interpretation of his 
position. When he said, for example, that theology is not a science, 
he did not mean that theological propositions are not informative 
propositions or that no theological syllogism can be a correct piece 
of reasoning: what he meant was that since the premisses of theo¬ 
logical arguments are known by faith the conclusions too fall 
within the same sphere, and that since the premisses are not self- 
evident the arguments are not scientific demonstrations in the 
strict sense of ‘scientific demonstration'. Ockham did not deny 
that a probable argument can be given for God’s existence. What 
he denied was that the existence of God as the unique absolutely 
supreme being can be philosophically ‘demonstrated’. 

4. If the existence of God as the absolutely supreme being 
cannot be strictly proved by the natural reason, it is obvious that 
it cannot be proved that there is an infinite and omnipotent being, 
creator of all things. But the question may be raised whether, 
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given the concept of God as the absolutely supreme being, it can 
then be demonstrated that God is infinite and omnipotent. 
Ockham’s answer to this question is that attributes like omni¬ 
potence, infinity, eternity or the power to create out of nothing 
cannot be demonstrated to belong to the divine essence. His 
reason for saying this is a technical one. A priori demonstration 
involves the use of a middle term to which the predicate in ques¬ 
tion belongs in a prior manner. But in the case of an attribute 
like infinity there can be no middle term to which infinity belongs; 
and so there can be no demonstration that God is infinite. It 
may be said that concepts like infinity or the power of creating 
out of nothing can be demonstrated to belong to the divine essence 
by using their definitions as middle terms. For example, one can 
argue in this way. Anything which can produce something from 
nothing is capable of creating. But God can produce something 
from nothing. Therefore God can create. A syllogism of this kind, 
says Ockham, is not what is meant by a demonstration. A 
demonstration in the proper sense increases knowledge; but the 
syllogism just mentioned does not increase knowledge, since the 
statement that God produces or can produce something from 
nothing is precisely the same as the statement that God creates 
or can create. The syllogism is useless unless one knows the 
meaning of the term ‘create’; but if we know the meaning of 
the term ‘create’ we know that the statement that God can 
produce something from nothing is the statement that God can 
create. Thus the conclusion which is professedly demonstrated 
is already assumed: the argument contains the fallacy of begging 
the question. 1 

On the other hand, there are some attributes which can be 
demonstrated. We can argue, for example, as follows. Every 
being is good: but God is a being: therefore God is good. In a 
syllogism of this sort there is a middle term, a concept common 
to God and creatures. But the term ‘good’ must here be under¬ 
stood as a connotative term, as connoting a relation to the will, if 
the argument is to be a demonstration. For if the term ‘good’ is 
not taken as a connotative term, it is simply synonymous with the 
term ‘being’; and in this case we learn nothing at all from the 
argument. No attribute can be demonstrated to belong to a 
subject, unless the conclusion of the demonstration is dubitabilis, 
that is, unless one can significantly raise the question whether the 

1 Ptol. Sent., D, D. 
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attribute is to be predicated of the subject or not. But if the tern 
‘good’ is taken not as a connotative term but as synonymous witt 
‘being’, we could not know that God is a being and significantlj 
raise the question whether God is good. It is not required, ol 
course, that the attribute predicated of a subject should be realty 
distinct from a subject. Ockham rejected the Scotist doctrine of a 
formal distinction between the divine attributes, and maintained 
that there is no distinction. But we do not possess an intuition 
of the divine essence; and though the realities represented by our 
concepts of the divine essence and attributes are not distinct we 
can argue from one concept to another provided that there is a 
middle term. In the case of concepts common to God and creatures 
there is a middle term. 

But in our knowledge of God’s nature what is it precisely that 
constitutes the term of our cognition? We do not enjoy intuitive 
knowledge of God, which it is beyond the scope of the human 
intellect to attain by its own efforts. Nor can there be any natural 
‘abstractive’ knowledge of God as He is in Himself, since it is 
impossible for us by our natural powers to have an abstractive 
knowledge of something in itself without an intuitive knowledge 
of that thing. It follows, therefore, that in our natural state it is 
impossible for us to know God in such a way that the divine 
essence is the immediate and sole term of the act of knowing. 1 
Secondly, we cannot in our natural state conceive God in a simple 
concept, proper to Him alone. For ‘no thing can be known by us 
through our natural powers in a simple concept proper to itself, 
unless the thing is known in itself. For otherwise we could say 
that colour can be known in a concept proper to colours by a man 
born blind.’ 2 But, thirdly, God can be conceived by us in connota¬ 
tive concepts and in concepts which are common to God and 
creatures, like being. As God is a simple being, without any 
internal distinction save that between the three divine Persons, 
proper quidditative concepts (conceptus quidditativi) would be 
convertible; and so they would not be distinct concepts. If we 
can have distinct concepts of God, this is due to the fact that our 
concepts are not proper quidditative concepts of God. They are 
not convertible because they are either connotative concepts, like 
the concept of infinity which connotes the finite negatively, or 
concepts common to God and creatures, like the concept of wis¬ 
dom. It is only a proper quidditative concept which corresponds 

1 i Sent., 2, 9, P, 1 Ibid.. R. 
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to a single reality. A connotative concept connotes a reality 
other than the subject of which it is predicated; and a common 
concept is predicable of other realities than the one of which it is 
in fact predicated. Moreover, the common concepts which we 
predicate of God are due to a reflection on other realities than God 
and presuppose them. 

An important consequence follows. If we have, as we do have, 
distinct concepts of God, a simple being, our conceptual knowledge 
of the divine nature is a knowledge of concepts rather than a 
knowledge of God as He is. What we attain is not the divine 
essence but a mental representation of the divine essence. We can 
form, it is true, a composite concept which is predicable of God 
alone; but this concept is a mental construction; we cannot have a 
simple concept proper to God which would adequately mirror the 
divine essence. ‘Neither the divine essence . . . nor anything 
intrinsic to God nor anything which is really God can be known by 
us without something other than God being involved as object.’ 1 
‘We cannot know in themselves either the unity of God ... or His 
infinite power or the divine goodness or perfection; but what we 
know immediately are concepts, which are not really God but 
which we use in propositions to stand for God.' 2 We know the 
divine nature, then, only through the medium of concepts; and 
these concepts, not being proper quidditative concepts, cannot 
take the place of an immediate apprehension of the essence of God. 
We do not attain a reality (quid ret), but a nominal representation 
(quid nominis). This is not to say that theology is not true or that 
its propositions have no meaning; but it is to say that the theo¬ 
logian is confined to the sphere of concepts and mental representa¬ 
tion and that his analyses are analyses of concepts, not of God 
Himself. To imagine, for example, as Scotus did, that because we 
conceive divine attributes in distinct concepts these attributes are 
formally distinct in God is to misunderstand the nature of theo¬ 
logical reasoning. 

The foregoing inadequate account of what Ockham has to say 
on the subject of our knowledge of the divine nature really belongs 
to an account of his theological rather than of his philosophical 
ideas. For if the existence of God as the absolutely supreme being 
cannot be firmly established by the philosopher, it is obvious that 
the philosopher cannot give us any certain knowledge of God’s 
nature. Nor can the theologian’s reasoning, according to Ockham, 

1 1 Sent., 3, 1. F. • Ibid., M. 
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give us certain knowledge of God's nature. As far as the analysis 
of concepts goes, an unbeliever could perform the same analysis 
as is performed by the believing theologian. What gives us certain 
knowledge of the truth of theological propositions is not the 
theologian's reasoning as such, nor his demonstrations, so far as 
demonstration is possible for him, but God's revelation accepted 
on faith. The theologian can reason correctly from certain 
premisses; but so can the unbeliever. The former, however, 
accepts the premisses and the conclusions on faith; and he knows 
that the propositions are true, that is, that they correspond to 
reality. But he knows this by faith; and his knowledge is not, in 
the strict sense, ‘science'. For there is no intuitive knowledge 
lying at the basis of his reasoning. Ockham did not intend to 
question the truth of theological dogmas: he set out to 
examine the nature of theological reasoning and theological 
concepts, and he treated his problems from the point of view 
of a logician. His theological nominalism was not, in his own 
mind, equivalent to agnosticism or scepticism: it was rather, 
in intention at any rate, a logical analysis of a theology which 
he accepted. 

But though Ockham's discussion of our knowledge of God's 
nature belongs more properly to the theological than to the 
philosophical sphere, it has its place in a discussion of his philo¬ 
sophy, if only for the reason that in it he deals with matters which 
preceding mediaeval philosophers had considered to fall within 
the metaphysician's competence. Similarly, though the philo¬ 
sopher as such could scarcely, in Ockham's eyes, establish anything 
with certainty about the divine ‘ideas', this topic had been a 
salient feature of the traditional mediaeval metaphysics, and 
Ockham’s treatment of it is closely linked with his general philo¬ 
sophic principles. It is desirable, therefore, to say something 
about it here. 

5. In the first place there cannot be any plurality in the divine 
intellect. The divine intellect is identical with the divine will and 
the divine essence. We may speak about ‘the divine will', ‘the 
divine intellect' and ‘the divine essence’; but the reality referred 
to is one single and simple being. Hence, talk about the ‘divine 
ideas' cannot be taken to refer to realities in God which are in any 
way distinct either from the divine essence or from one another. 
If there were a distinction at all, it would be a real distinction; 
and a real distinction cannot be admitted. In the second place. 
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it is quite unnecessary, and also misleading, to postulate divine 
ideas as a kind of intermediary factor in creation. Apart from the 
fact that if the divine ideas are in no way distinct from the divine 
intellect, which is itself identical with the divine essence, they 
cannot be an intermediary factor in creation, God can know 
creatures and create them without the intervention of any ‘ideas', 1 
Ockham makes it clear that in his opinion the theory of ideas in 
God is simply a piece of anthropomorphism. It also involves a 
confusion between quid rei and quid nominis . 2 The upholders of 
the theory would certainly admit that there is not a real distinc¬ 
tion either between the divine essence and the divine ideas or 
between the ideas themselves but that the distinction is a mental 
distinction; yet they talk as though the distinction of ideas in God 
were prior to the production of creatures. Moreover, they postu¬ 
late in God ideas of universals, which as a matter of fact do not 
correspond to any reality. In fine, Ockham applies the principle 
of economy to the theory of divine ideas in so far as this theory 
implies that there are ideas in God which are distinct from 
creatures themselves, whether the ideas are interpreted as real or 
as mental relations. It is unnecessary to postulate such ideas in 
God to explain either His production of or His knowledge of 
creatures. 

In one sense, therefore, Ockham may be said to have rejected 
the theory of divine ideas. But this does not mean that he was 
prepared to declare that St. Augustine was in error or that there 
was no acceptable interpretation of the theory. On the contrary, 
as far as verbal acceptance was concerned, he must be said to have 
accepted the theory. But the meaning which he attaches to the 
statements he makes has to be clearly understood, if he is not to 
be judged guilty of flagrant self-contradiction. He asserts, for 
instance, that there is an infinite number of distinct ideas; and 
this assertion appears at first hearing to be in obvious contra¬ 
diction with his condemnation of any ascription of distinct ideas 
to God. 

In the first place, the term 'idea' is a connotative term. It 
denotes directly the creature itself; but it connotes indirectly the 
divine knowledge or knower. ‘And so it can be predicated of the 
creature itself that it is an idea but not of the knowing agent nor 
of the knowledge, since neither the knowledge nor the knower is 

1 Cf. 1 Sent., 35, 5, C. 

* In other words, Ockham considered that the upholders of the theory had been 
misled by language, confusing words or names with things. 
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an idea of pattern.' 1 We can say, then, that the creature itself is 
the idea. ‘The ideas are not in God subjectively and really; but 
they are in Him only objectively, that is, as certain things which 
are known by Him, for the ideas are the things themselves which 
are producible by God.’* In other words, it is quite sufficient to 
postulate God on the one hand and creatures on the other hand: 
the creatures as known by God are the 'ideas', and there are no 
other ideas. The creature as known from eternity by God can be 
considered as the pattern or exemplar of the creature as actually 
existent. 'The ideas are certain known patterns [exempla)\ and it 
is by reference to them that the knower can produce something in 
real existence. ... This description does not fit the divine essence 
itself, nor any mental relation; but the creature itself. . . . The 
divine essence is not an idea ... (Nor is the idea either a real or a 
mental relation) ... Not a real relation, since there is no real 
relation on God's part to the creature; and not a mental relation, 
both because there is no mental relation of God to the creature to 
which the name "idea” could be given and because a mental 
relation cannot be the exemplar of the creature, just as an ens 
rationis cannot be the exemplar of a real being.’ 1 But if creatures 
themselves are the ideas, it follows that ‘there are distinct ideas 
of all makable things, as the things themselves are distinct from 
one another’. 4 And thus there are distinct ideas of all the essential 
and integral parts of producible things, like matter and form. 5 

On the other hand, if the ideas are the creatures themselves, it 
follows that the ideas are of individual things, ‘since individual 
things alone are producible outside (the mind) and no others’.* 
There are, for example, no divine ideas of genera; for the divine 
ideas are creatures makable by God, and genera cannot be pro¬ 
duced as real existents. It follows, too, that there are no ideas of 
negations, privations, evil, guilt and the like, since these are not 
and cannot be distinct things. 7 But, as God can produce an 
infinity of creatures, we must say that there is an infinite number 
of ideas. 8 

Ockham's discussion of the theory of divine ideas illuminates 
both the general mediaeval outlook and his own mentality. The 
respect for St. Augustine in the Middle Ages was too great for it to 
be possible for a theologian simply to reject one of his main 
theories. We find, then, the language of the theory being retained 

1 1 Sent., 35, 5. E. • Ibid., G. * Ibid., E. * Ibid., G. 
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and used by Ockham. He was willing to speak of distinct ideas and 
of these ideas as patterns or exemplars of creation. On the other 
hand, using the principle of economy and determined to get rid of 
anything which might seem to come between the omnipotent 
Creator and the creature so as to govern the divine will, he pruned 
the theory of all Platonism and identified the ideas with creatures 
themselves as producible by God and as known by God from 
eternity as producible. From the philosophical point of view he 
fitted the theory to his general philosophy by eliminating universal 
ideas, while from the theological point of view he safeguarded, as 
he thought, the divine omnipotence and eliminated what he con¬ 
sidered to be the contamination of Greek metaphysics. (Having 
identified the ideas with creatures he was able, however, to 
observe that Plato acted rightly in neither identifying the ideas 
with God nor placing them in the divine mind.) This is not to say, 
of course, that Ockham’s use of the language of the Aristotelian 
theory was insincere. He postulated the theory, in so far as it 
could be taken to mean simply that creatures are known by God, 
for one of the main traditional reasons, namely that God creates 
rationally and not irrationally. 1 But at the same time it is clear 
that in Ockham’s hands the theory was so purged of Platonism 
that to all intents and purposes it was rejected in its original form. 
Abelard, while rejecting ultra-realism, had retained the theory of 
universal ideas in God, largely out of respect for St. Augustine; but 
Ockham eliminated these universal divine ideas. His version of 
the theory of ideas is thus consistent with his general principle 
that there are only individual existents and with his constant 
attempt to get rid of any other factors which could be got rid of. 
It might be said, of course, that to speak of producible creatures as 
known by God from all eternity (‘things were ideas from eternity; 
but they were not actually existent from eternity’)* is to admit the 
essence of the theory of ideas; and this is, in fact, what Ockham 
thought and what justified him, in his opinion, in appealing to 
St. Augustine. But it is perhaps questionable if Ockham's theory 
is altogether consistent. As he would not confine God's creative 
power in any way, he had to extend the range of ‘ideas' beyond 
the things actually produced by God; but to do this is, of course, 
to admit that the ‘ideas’ cannot be identified with creatures that 
have existed, do exist and will exist; and to admit this is to come 
very close to the Thomist theory, except that no ideas of universals 

1 Cf. 1 Sent., 35, 3, E. * Ibid., M. 
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are admitted. The conclusion that should probably be drawn is 
not that Ockham made an insincere use of the language of a theory 
which he had really discarded, but rather that he sincerely accepted 
the theory, though he interpreted it in such a way as to fit in with 
his conviction that only individuals exist or can exist and that 
universal concepts belong to the level of human thought and are 
not to be attributed to God. 

6. When it comes to discussing the divine knowledge Ockham 
shows a marked and, indeed, very understandable reluctance to 
make assertions concerning a level of cognition which lies entirely 
outside our experience. 

That God knows, besides Himself, all other things cannot be 
proved philosophically. Any proof would rest principally on God’s 
universal causality; but, apart from the fact that it cannot be 
proved by means of the principle of causality that a cause knows its 
immediate effect, it cannot be proved philosophically that God is 
the immediate cause of all things. 1 Probable arguments can be 
given for saying that God knows some things other than Himself; 
but the arguments are not conclusive. On the other hand, it 
cannot be proved that God knows nothing other than Himself; for 
it cannot be proved that every act of cognition depends on its 
object. 2 Nevertheless, though it cannot be philosophically proved 
that God is omniscient, that is, that He knows not only Himself 
but also all other things as well, we know by faith that He is. 

But, if God knows all things, does this mean that He knows future 
contingent events, in the sense of events which depend on free 
wills for their actuality? ‘I say to this question that it must be 
held without any doubt that God knows all future contingent 
events with certainty and evidence. But it is impossible for any 
intellect in our present state to make evident either this fact or 
the manner in which God knows all future contingent events.’ 3 
Aristotle, says Ockham, would, have said that God has no certain 
knowledge of any future contingent events for the following 
reason. No statement that a future contingent event depending on 
free choice will happen or will not happen is true. The proposition 
that it either will or will not happen is true; but neither the state¬ 
ment that it will happen nor the statement that it will not happen 
is true. And if neither statement is true, neither statement can be 
known. ‘In spite of this reason, however, we must hold that God 
evidently knows all future contingents. But the way (in which 
1 1 Sent., 35, 2, D. * Ibid. * Ibid.. 38, 1. L. 
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God knows them) I cannot explain.’ 1 But Ockham goes on to say 
that God does not know future contingent events as present to 
Him, 2 or by means of ideas as media of knowledge, but by the 
divine essence itself, although this cannot be proved philosophi¬ 
cally. Similarly in the Tractatus de praedestinatione et de praescien- 
tia Dei et de futuris contingentibus 3 Ockham states: ‘So I say that 
it is impossible to express clearly the way in which God knows 
future contingent events. However, it must be held that He does 
(know them), though contingently.’ By saying that God knows 
future contingent facts 'contingently' Ockham means that God 
knows them as contingent and that His knowledge does not make 
them necessary. He goes on to suggest that ‘the divine essence is 
intuitive knowledge which is so perfect and so clear that it is 
itself evident knowledge of all past and future events, so that it 
knows which part of a contradiction will be true and which part 
false’. 4 

Thus Ockham affirms that God does not merely know that, for 
example, I shall choose tomorrow either to go for a walk or to stop 
at home and read; He knows which alternative is true and which 
false. This affirmation is not one that can be proved philosophi¬ 
cally: it is a theological matter. As to the mode of God’s knowledge, 
Ockham does not offer any suggestion beyond saying that the 
divine essence is such that God does know future contingent facts. 
He does not have recourse to the expedient of saying that God 
knows which part of a disjunctive proposition concerning a future 
contingent event is true because He determines it to be true: he 
very sensibly admits that he cannot explain how God knows 
future contingent events. It is to be noted, however, that Ockham 
is convinced that one part of a disjunctive proposition concerning 
such an event is true, and that God knows it as true. This is the 
important fact from the purely philosophical point of view: the 
relation of God’s knowledge of future free events to the theme of 
predestination does not concern us here. It is an important fact 
because it shows that Ockham did not admit an exception to the 
principle of excluded middle. Some fourteenth-century philo¬ 
sophers did admit an exception. For Petrus Aureoli, as we have 
seen, propositions which either affirm or deny that a definite con¬ 
tingent event will happen in the future are neither true nor false. 

1 i Senf., 38, 1, M. 

1 St. Thomas held that future contingent events are present to God in virtue 
of His eternity and that He knows them as present. 

• Ed. Boehner, p. 15. * Ibid . 
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Petrus Aureoli did not deny that God knows future contingent 
events; but he maintained that as God's knowledge does not look 
forward, as it were, to the future, it does not make an affirmative 
or a negative statement which concerns a definite free act in the 
future either true or false. One can say, then, that he admitted an 
instance of a 'three-valued' logic, though it would, of course, be 
an anachronism to depict him as elaborating such a logic. This is 
not the case, however, with William of Ockham, who does not 
admit any propositions to be neither true nor false. He rejected 
Aristotle's arguments designed to show that there are such pro¬ 
positions, though there are one or two passages which seem at 
first sight to support Aristotle's point of view. Moreover, in the 
Summa lotius logicae 1 Ockham expressly states, in opposition to 
Aristotle, that propositions about future contingent events are 
true or false. Again, in the Quodlibet 8 he maintains that God can 
reveal knowledge of affirmative propositions concerning future 
contingent events, because such propositions are true. God made 
revelations of this sort to the prophets; though precisely how it 
was done T do not know, because it has not been revealed to me.' 
One cannot say, then, that Ockham admitted an exception to the 
principle of excluded middle. And because he did not admit an 
exception he was not faced with the problems of reconciling the 
admission with the divine omniscience. 

7. If the terms'will', 'intellect' and ‘essence'are understood in an 
absolute sense, they are synonymous. 'If some name were used to 
signify precisely the divine essence and nothing else, without any 
connotation of anything else whatever, and similarly if some name 
were used to signify the divine will in the same manner, those 
names would be simply synonymous names; and whatever was 
predicated of the one could be predicated of the other.’ 3 Accord¬ 
ingly, if the terms 'essence' and 'will' are taken absolutely, there 
is no more reason to say that the divine will is the cause of all 
things than that the divine essence is the cause of all things: it 
comes to the same thing. However, whether we speak of the 
'divine essence' or of the 'divine will', God is the immediate cause 
of all things, though this cannot be demonstrated philosophically. 4 
The divine will (or the divine essence) is the immediate cause of all 
things in the sense that without the divine causality no effect 
would follow, even though all other conditions and dispositions 
were present. Moreover, the power of God is unlimited, in the 

1 2, 32. *4,4. * i Sent., 45. 1. C. * Ibid., G. 
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sense that He can do all that is possible. But to say that God 
cannot do what is intrinsically impossible is not to limit God's 
power; for it makes no sense to speak of doing or making what is 
intrinsically impossible. However, God can produce every possible 
effect, even without a secondary cause; He could, for instance, 
produce in the human being an act of hatred of Himself, and if He 
were to do so He would not sin. 1 That God can produce every 
possible effect, even without the concurrence of a secondary cause, 
cannot be proved by the philosopher; but it is none the less to be 
believed. 

The divine omnipotence cannot, then, be philosophically proved. 
But once it is assumed as an article of faith the world appears in 
a special light. All empirical causal relations, that is, all regular 
sequences, are seen as contingent, not only in the sense that causal 
relations are matters for experiential verification and not for a 
priori deduction, but also in the sense that an external agent, 
namely God, can always produce B without employing A as 
secondary cause. Of course, in all mediaeval systems of thought 
the uniformity and regularity of natural processes were regarded as 
contingent, inasmuch as the possibility of God's miraculous inter¬ 
vention was admitted by all Christian thinkers. But the meta¬ 
physic of essences had conferred on Nature a comparative stability 
of which Ockham deprived it. With him relations and connections 
in nature were really reduced to the co-existence or successive 
existence of 'absolutes'. And in the light of the divine omnipo¬ 
tence, believed on faith, the contingency of relations and of order 
in nature was seen as the expression of the all-powerful will of God. 
Ockham's view of nature, taken in isolation from its theological 
background, might reasonably be regarded as a stage on the path 
to a scientific view of nature through the elimination of the meta¬ 
physical; but the theological background was not for Ockham him¬ 
self an irrelevant excrescence. On the contrary, the thought of the 
divine omnipotence and liberty pervaded, explicitly or implicitly, 
his whole system; and in the next chapter we shall see how his 
convictions on this matter influenced his moral theory. 


K 1 Sent., 42, i, G 
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Thai an immaterial and incorruptible soul is the form of the 
body cannot be philosophically proved—The plurality of really 
distinct forms in man—The rational soul possesses no really 
distinct faculties—The human person — Freedom — Ockham*s 
ethical theory . 

i. Just as Ockham criticized the traditional proofs of God's 
existence, so also did he criticize a number of the proofs advanced 
by his predecessors in psychology. We experience acts of under¬ 
standing and willing; but there is no compelling reason to attri¬ 
bute these acts to an immaterial form or soul. We experience these 
acts as acts of the form of the body; and, as far as experience takes 
us, we might reasonably conclude that they are the acts of an 
extended and corporeal form. 1 ‘Understanding by intellectual 
soul an immaterial and incorruptible form which is wholly in the 
whole and wholly in every part (of the body), it cannot be known 
evidently either by arguments or by experience that there is such 
a form in us or that the activity of understanding belongs to a 
substance of this kind in us, or that a soul of this kind is the form 
of the body. I do not care what Aristotle thought about this, for 
he seems to speak always in an ambiguous manner. But these 
three things we hold only by faith/ 2 According to Ockham, then, 
we do not experience the presence of an immaterial and incor¬ 
ruptible form in ourselves; nor can it be proved that the acts of 
understanding which we do experience are the acts of such a form. 
And even if we could prove that the acts of understanding which 
we experience are the acts of an immaterial substance, it would not 
follow that this substance is the form of the body. And if it cannot 
be shown by philosophic reasoning or by experience that we 
possess immaterial and incorruptible souls, it obviously cannot be 
shown that these souls are created directly by God. 3 Ockham does 
not say, of course, that we do not possess immortal souls: what he 
says is that we cannot prove that we possess them. That we do 
possess them is a revealed truth, known by faith. 

2. But though Ockham accepted on faith the existence of an 

1 Quodlibet, I, 12. * Ibid., I, io. 1 Ibid., 2, l. 
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immaterial and incorruptible form in man, he was not prepared to 
say that this form informs matter directly. The function of 
matter is to support a form; and it is clear that the matter of the 
human body has a form. But the corruptibility of the human body 
shows that it is not an incorruptible form which informs matter 
immediately. 'I say that one must postulate in man another form 
in addition to the intellectual soul, namely a sensitive form, on 
which a natural agent can act by way of corruption and produc¬ 
tion.’ 1 This sensitive form or soul is distinct from man’s in¬ 
tellectual soul and, unless God wills otherwise, it perishes with the 
body. 2 There is only one sensitive form in an animal or in a man; 
but it is extended in such a way that ‘one part of the sensitive soul 
perfects one part of matter, while another part of the same soul 
perfects another part of matter’. 3 Thus the part of the sensitive 
soul which perfects the organ of sight is the power of seeing, while 
the part which perfects the organ of hearing is the power of hear¬ 
ing. 4 In this sense, then, we can speak of sensitive powers which 
are really distinct from one another; for ‘the accidental disposi¬ 
tions which are of necessity required for the act of seeing are really 
distinct from the dispositions which are of necessity required for 
the act of hearing’. 6 This is clear from the fact that one can lose 
the power of sight, for example, without losing the power of hearing. 
But if we mean by ‘powers’ forms which are the eliciting principles 
of the various acts of sensation, there is no need to postulate really 
distinct powers corresponding to the various organs of sense: the 
principle of economy can be applied. The one eliciting principle 
is the sensitive form or soul itself, which is extended throughout 
the body and works through the different sense-organs. 

In one place Ockham speaks as follows. ‘According to the opinion 
which I consider the true one there are in man several substantial 
forms, at least a form of corporeity and the intellectual soul.’ 6 
In another place he says that though it is difficult to prove that 
there are or are not several substantial forms in man, ‘it is proved 
(that there are) in the following way, at least in regard to the 
intellectual soul and the sensitive soul, which are distinct in man’. 7 
His remark about the difficulty of proof is explained in the 
Quodlibet ,' 8 where he says that it is difficult to prove that the 
sensitive and intellectual souls are distinct in man 'because it 
cannot be proved from self-evident propositions’. But this does 

1 2 Sent., 22, H. 1 Quodlibet, 2, io. * 2 Sent., 26, E. 4 Ibid. 
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not prevent his going on to offer arguments based on experience, 
such as the argument that we can desire a thing with the sensitive 
appetite, while at the same time we turn away from it with the 
rational will. As to the fact that in one place he seems to insist 
on the intellectual soul and the form of corporeity, whereas in 
another place he seems to insist on the presence in man of in¬ 
tellectual and sensitive souls, the apparent inconsistency seems 
to be explicable in terms of the two contexts. In any case Ockham 
clearly maintained the existence in man of three distinct forms. 
He argues not only that the intellectual soul and the sensitive soul 
are distinct in man, 1 but also that the sensitive soul and the form 
of corporeity are really distinct both in men and brutes.* In 
maintaining the existence of a form of corporeity in man Ockham 
was, of course, continuing the Franciscan tradition; and he gives 
the traditional theological argument, that the form of corporeity 
must be postulated in order to explain the numerical identity of 
Christ’s dead body with His living body, though he gives other 
arguments as well. 

In saying that there is in man a form of corporeity and in main¬ 
taining that the intellectual soul does not inform prime matter 
directly Ockham was continuing, then, a traditional position, in 
favour of which he rejected that of St. Thomas. Moreover, though 
he maintained the doctrine of the plurality of substantial forms, he 
did not deny that man, taken in his totality, is a unity. ‘There is 
only one total being of man, but several partial beings.'* Nor did 
he deny that the intellectual soul is the form of the body, though 
he did not think that this can be proved philosophically. Hence it 
can hardly be said that Ockham contradicted the teaching of the 
Council of Vienne (1311), since the Council did not assert that the 
rational or intellectual soul informs prime matter directly. The 
majority of the members of the Council themselves held the 
doctrine of the form of corporeity; and when they declared that the 
rational soul informs the body directly they left the question 
entirely open whether or not the body which is informed by the 
rational sold is constituted as a body by its own form of cor¬ 
poreity or not. On the other hand, the Council had clearly 
intended to defend the unity of the human being against the 
implications of Olivi’s psychological theories; 4 and it is at least 
questionable whether Ockham’s teaching satisfied this demand. 

1 Quodlibet, 2, 10; 2 22 , H. ■ Quodlibet, 2, 11. 

1 Ibid., 2, 10. 4 See vol. 11 of this history, pp. 451-3. 
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It must be remembered that for Ockham a real distinction meant a 
distinction between things which can be separated, at least by the 
divine power: he rejected the Scotist doctrine of formal objective 
distinctions, that is, of objective distinctions between different 
'formalities' of one and the same thing, which cannot be separated 
from one another. When discussing the question whether the 
sensitive soul and the intellectual soul are really distinct in man, he 
remarks that the sensitive soul of Christ, though always united to 
the Deity, remained where God pleased during the time between 
Christ's death and the resurrection. 'But whether it remained 
with the body or with the intellectual soul God alone knows; yet 
both can well be said.' 1 If, however, the sensitive form is really 
separable from man's rational form and from his body, it is 
difficult to see how the unity of man can be preserved. It is true, 
of course, that all the mediaeval Christian thinkers would have 
admitted that the rational soul is separable from the body: they 
obviously could not do otherwise. And it might be argued that to 
assert the separability of the sensitive from the rational soul does 
not impair man's unity any more than does the assertion that 
man's rational soul is separable from his body. However, one is 
entitled to say at least that Ockham's doctrine of the real dis¬ 
tinction between the sensitive and rational souls in man makes it 
harder to safeguard the unity of man than does Scotus’s doctrine of 
the formal distinction. Ockham, of course, disposed of Scotus's 
formal distinction by means of the principle of economy, and he 
supported his theory of the real distinction between the sensitive 
and rational souls by an appeal to experience. It was, indeed, for 
similar reasons that Scotus maintained the formal distinction; but 
he seems to have realized better than Ockham the fundamental 
unity of man's intellectual and sensitive life. In certain respects 
he appears to have been less influenced by Aristotle than was 
Ockham, who envisaged the possibility at any rate of the rational 
soul's being united to the body more as a mover than as a form, 
though, as we have seen, he accepted on faith the doctrine that the 
intellectual soul is the form of the body. 

3. Though Ockham asserted the existence in man of a plurality 
of forms, really distinct from one another, he would not admit a 
real distinction between the faculties of a given form. We have 
already seen that he refused to allow that the sensitive soul or 
form possesses powers which are really distinct from the sensitive 

1 Quodlibet, 2, 10. 
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soul itself and from one another, unless by ‘powers’ one means 
simply accidental dispositions in the various sense-organs. He also 
refused to allow that the rational soul or form possesses faculties 
which are really distinct from the rational soul itself and from one 
another. The rational soul is unextended and spiritual; and it 
cannot have parts or ontologically distinct faculties. What is 
called the intellect is simply the rational soul understanding, and 
what we call the will is simply the soul willing. The rational soul 
produces acts; and the intellectual power or faculty ‘does not 
signify only the essence of the soul, but it connotes the act of 
understanding. And similarly in the case of the will.’ 1 In one 
sense, then, intellect and will are really distinct, that is, if we are 
taking them as connotative terms; for an act of understanding is 
really distinct from an act of willing. But if we are referring to that 
which produces the acts, intellect and will are not really distinct. 
The principle of economy can be applied in the elimination of 
really distinct faculties or principles.® There is one rational soul, 
which can elicit different acts. As to the existence of an active 
intellect distinct from the passive intellect there is no compelling 
reason for accepting it. The formation of universal concepts, for 
example, can be explained without postulating any activity of the 
intellect. 3 Nevertheless, Ockham is prepared to accept the active 
intellect on account of the authority ‘of the saints and philo¬ 
sophers’, 4 in spite of the fact that the arguments for its existence 
can be answered and that in any case no more than probable 
arguments can be given. 

4. In asserting a plurality of substantial forms in man and in 
denying at the same time that intellect and will are really distinct 
faculties Ockham remained faithful to two features of the Fran¬ 
ciscan tradition. But the doctrine of the plurality of forms in man 
traditionally meant an acceptance of the form of corporeity in 
addition to the one human soul, not a breaking-up, as it were, of 
the soul into distinct forms in Ockham’s sense of distinction. His 
substitution of the real distinction, involving separability, for 
Scotus’s formal objective distinction was scarcely compatible with 
the assertion of the unity of the human being. Yet in discussing 
human personality Ockham insisted on this unity. The person is a 
suppositum intelleduale, a definition which holds good for both 
created and uncreated persons.* A suppositum is ‘a complete 

1 2 Sent., 24, L. 1 Ibid,, K. 1 Ibid,, 25, O. 

4 Jbtd., A A. * I Sent., 25. J. 
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being, incommunicable by identity, incapable of inhering in any¬ 
thing, and not supported (sustentatum) by anything 1 . 1 The words 
'a complete being 1 exclude from the class of supposita all parts, 
whether essential or integral, while the words 'incommunicable by 
identity 1 exclude the divine essence, which, though a complete 
being, is 'communicated 1 identically to the divine Persons. The 
phrase 'incapable of inhering in anything 1 excludes accidents, 
while 'not supported (Ockham means "taken up" or "assumed") by 
anything 1 excludes the human nature of Christ, which was 
assumed by the second Person and is consequently not a person. 
In the commentary on the Sentences Ockham defines 'person 1 as 
'an intellectual and complete nature, which is neither supported 
(nec sustentatur , is not assumed) by anything else nor is able, as a 
part, to form with another thing one being 1 , 2 In the case of the 
three divine Persons each suppositum intellectuale or Person is 
constituted by the divine essence and a relation. 3 

The human person, then, is the total being of man, not the 
rational form or soul alone. It is in virtue of the rational form 
that a human being is a suppositum intellectuale as distinct 
from any other kind of suppositum ; but it is the whole man, not 
the rational form alone, which constitutes the human person. 
Ockham, therefore, maintains with St. Thomas that the human 
soul in the state of separation from the body after death is not a 
person. 4 

5. One of the principal characteristics of a rational creature is 
freedom. 6 Freedom is the power 'by which I can indifferently and 
contingently produce an effect in such a way that I can cause or 
not cause that effect, without any difference in that power having 
been made 1 . 6 That one possesses this power cannot be proved by 
a priori reasoning, but 'it can, however, be known evidently 
through experience, that is, through the fact that every man 
experiences that however much his reason dictates something his 
will can will it or not will it 1 . 7 Moreover, the fact that we blame 
and praise people, that is, that we impute to them the responsi¬ 
bility for their actions, or for some of their actions, shows that we 
accept freedom as a reality. ‘No act is blameworthy unless it is 
in our power. For no one blames a man bom blind, for he is blind 
by sense (caecus sensu). But if he is blind by his own act, then he is 
blameworthy. 18 

1 Quodlibet, 4, 11. 1 3 Sent., I, B; cf. 1 Sent., 23, I, C. 

■ 1 Sent., 25. i, J. 4 Ibid., 23, 1, C. * Ibid., 1, 3. U. 

• Quodlibet, i, 16. 1 Ibid. ■ 3 Sent., io, H. 
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According to Ockham, the will is free to will or not to will 
happiness, the last end; it does not will it necessarily. This is 
clear in regard to the last end considered in the concrete, that is to 
say, God. 'No object other than God can satisfy the will, because 
no act which is directed to something other than God excludes all 
anxiety and sadness. For, whatever created object may be 
possessed, the will can desire something else with anxiety and 
sadness.’ 1 But that the enjoyment of the divine essence is possible 
to us cannot be proved philosophically; it is an article of faith.* 
If then we do not know that the enjoyment of God is possible, we 
cannot will it. And even if we know by faith that it is possible, we 
can still will it or not will it, as is clear from experience. What is 
more, we do not will necessarily even perfect happiness in general. 
For the intellect may believe that perfect happiness is not possible 
for man and that the only condition possible for us is the one in 
which we actually find ourselves. But if the intellect can believe 
that perfect happiness is impossible, it can dictate to the will that 
it should not will something which is impossible and incompatible 
with the reality of human life. And in this case the will is able not 
to will what the intellect says that it should not will. The judg¬ 
ment of the intellect is, indeed, erroneous; but though 'the will 
does not necessarily conform to the judgment of the reason, it 
can conform with the judgment of the reason, whether that judg¬ 
ment be right or erroneous’. 3 

In emphasizing the freedom of the will in the face of the judg¬ 
ment of the intellect Ockham was following in the common tradi¬ 
tion of the Franciscan philosophers. But it may be remarked that 
his view on the will’s freedom even in regard to the willing of 
happiness in general (beatitudo in communi) fitted in very much 
with his ethical theory. If the will is free to will or not to will 
happiness, it would scarcely be possible to analyse the goodness 
of human acts in terms of a relation to an end which is necessarily 
desired. And in point of fact Ockham’s ethical theory was, as we 
shall see presently, markedly authoritarian in character. 

It is only to be expected that Ockham would insist that the will 
is free to elicit an act contrary to that to which the sensitive 
appetite is strongly inclined. 4 But he admitted, of course, the 
existence of habits and inclinations in the sensitive appetite and 
in the will. 5 There is some difficulty, he says, in explaining how it 

1 i Sent., i, 4, S. 1 Ibid., E. B Ibid., 1, 6, P. 

4 3 Seni., 10, D & Cf, 3 Sent., 4, M; 3 Sent., 10, D; 4 Sent., 12, C. 
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is that habits are formed in a free power like the will as a result of 
repeated acts of the sensitive appetite; but that they are formed is 
a matter of experience. ‘It is difficult to give the cause why the 
will is more inclined not to will an object which causes pain in the 
sensitive appetite.’ The cause cannot be found in a command of 
the intellect, because the intellect can equally well say that the 
will should will that object as that it should not will it. But ‘it is 
obvious through experience that even if the intellect says that 
death should be undergone for the sake of the State, the will is 
naturally, so to speak, inclined to the contrary’. On the other 
hand, we cannot simply say that the cause of the will’s inclination 
is pleasure in the sensitive appetite. For, ‘however intense may 
be the pleasure in the sensitive appetite, the will can, in virtue of 
its freedom, will the opposite’. ‘And so I say that there does not 
seem to be any other cause for the will’s natural inclination except 
that such is the nature of the matter; and this fact becomes known 
to us through experience.' 1 In other words, it is an undoubted fact 
of experience that the will is inclined to follow the sensitive 
appetite; but it is difficult to give a satisfactory theoretical 
explanation of the fact, though this does not alter the nature of 
the fact. If we indulge the sensitive appetite in a certain direction, 
a habit is formed, and this habit is reflected in what we can call 
a habit in the will, and this habit grows in strength if the will does 
not react sufficiently against the sensitive appetite. On the other 
hand, it remains in the will’s power to act against habit and 
inclination, even if with difficulty, because the will is essentially 
free. A human act can never be attributed simply to habit and 
inclination; for it is possible for the will to choose in a manner 
contrary to the habit and inclination. 

6. A created free will is subject to moral obligation. God is 
not, and cannot be, under any obligation; but man is entirely 
dependent upon God, and in his free acts his dependence expresses 
itself as moral obligation. He is morally obliged to will what God 
orders him to will and not to will what God orders him not to will. 
The ontological foundation of the moral order is thus man’s 
dependence oh God, as creature on Creator; and the content of the 
moral law is supplied by the divine precept. ‘Evil is nothing else 
than to do something when one is under an obligation to do the 
opposite. Obligation does not fall on God, since He is not under 
any obligation to do anything.’* 

1 3 Sent., 13, U. 
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This personal conception of the moral law was closely connected 
with Ockham's insistence on the divine omnipotence and 
liberty. Once these truths are accepted as revealed truths, 
the whole created order, including the moral law, is viewed by 
Ockham as wholly contingent, in the sense that not only its 
existence but also its essence and character depend on the divine 
creative and omnipotent will. Having got rid of any universal 
idea of man in the divine mind, Ockham was able to eliminate 
the idea of a natural law which is in essence immutable. For 
St. Thomas man was contingent, of course, in the sense that his 
existence depends on God's free choice; but God could not create 
the particular kind of being which we call man and impose on him 
precepts irrespective of their content. And, though he considered, 
for exegetic reasons connected with the Scriptures, that God can 
dispense in the case of certain precepts of the natural law, Scotus 
was fundamentally of the same mind as St. Thomas. 1 There are 
acts which are intrinsically evil and which are forbidden because 
they are evil: they are not evil simply because they are forbidden. 
For Ockham, however, the divine will is the ultimate norm of 
morality: the moral law is founded on the free divine choice rather 
than ultimately on the divine essence. Moreover, he did not 
hesitate to draw the logical consequences from this position. God 
concurs, as universal creator and conserver, in any act, even in an 
act of hatred of God. But He could also cause, as total cause, the 
same act with which He concurs as partial cause. Thus He can 
be the total cause of an act of hatred of God, and that without any 
moral malice.' 2 God is under no obligation; and therefore He could 
cause an act in the human will which would be a morally evil act 
if the man were responsible for it. If the man were responsible for 
it, he would commit sin, since he is obliged to love God and not 
hate Him; but obligation, being the result of divine imposition, 
cannot affect God Himself. ‘By the very fact that God wills some- 
thing, it is right for it to be done. . . . Hence if God were to cause 
hatred of Himself in anyone's will, that is, if He were to be the 
total cause of the act (He is, as it is, its partial cause), neither would 
that man sin nor would God; for God is not under any obligation, 
while the man is not (in the case) obliged, because the act would not 
be in his own power.' 3 God can do anything or order anything 
which does not involve logical contradiction. Therefore, because. 


1 On Scotus’s moral theory, see vol. n of this history, pp. 545-50, 
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according to Ockham, there is no natural or formal repugnance 
between loving God and loving a creature in a way which has been 
forbidden by God, God could order fornication. Between loving 
God and loving a creature in a manner which is illicit there is only 
an extrinsic repugnance, namely the repugnance which arises from 
the fact that God has actually forbidden that way of loving a 
creature. Hence, if God were to order fornication, the latter 
would be not only licit but meritorious. 1 Hatred of God, stealing, 
committing adultery, are forbidden by God. But they could be 
ordered by God; and, if they were, they would be meritorious acts. 2 
No one can say that Ockham lacked the courage to draw the logical 
conclusions from his personal theory of ethics. 

Needless to say, Ockham did not mean to suggest that adultery, 
fornication, theft and hatred of God are legitimate acts in the 
present moral order; still less did he mean to encourage the com¬ 
mission of such acts. His thesis was that such acts are wrong 
because God has forbidden them; and his intention was to em¬ 
phasize the divine omnipotence and liberty, not to encourage 
immorality. He made use of the distinction between the absolute 
power [potentia absoluta) of God, by which God could order the 
opposite of the acts which He has, as a matter of fact, forbidden, 
and the potentia ordinata of God, whereby God has actually 
established a definite moral code. But he explained the distinction 
in such a way as to make it clear not only that God could have 
established another moral order but that He could at any time 
order what He has actually forbidden. 3 There is no sense, then, in 
seeking for any more ultimate reason of the moral law than the 
divine fiat. Obligation arises through the encounter of a created 
free will with an external precept. In God's case there can be no 
question of an external precept. Therefore God is not obliged to 
order any kind of act rather than its opposite. That He has ordered 
this and forbidden that is explicable in terms of the divine free 
choice; and this is a sufficient reason. 

The authoritarian element in Ockham's moral theory is, very 
naturally, the element which has attracted the most attention. 
But there is another element, which must also be mentioned. 
Apart from the fact that Ockham analyses the moral virtues in 
dependence on the Aristotelian analysis, he makes frequent use 
of the Scholastic concept of ‘right reason’ [recta ratio). Right 
reason is depicted as the norm, at least the proximate norm, of 

1 3 Sent., 12, AAA. * 2 Sent., 19, O. 3 Cf. Opus nonaginta dierum, c. 95. 
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morality. ‘It can be said that every right will is in conformity with 
right reason/ 1 Again, ‘no moral virtue, nor any virtuous act, is 
possible unless it is in conformity with right reason; for right 
reason is included in the definition of virtue in the second book 
of the Ethics ’. 2 Moreover, for an act to be virtuous, not only must 
it be in accordance with right reason but it must also be done because 
it is in accordance with right reason. ‘No act is perfectly virtuous 
unless in that act the will wills that which is prescribed by right 
reason because it is prescribed by right reason.’ 3 For if one willed 
that which is prescribed by right reason simply because it is 
pleasant or for some other motive, without regard to its being 
prescribed by right reason, one's act ‘would not be virtuous, since 
it would not be elicited in conformity with right reason. For to 
elicit an act in conformity with right reason is to will what is 
prescribed by right reason on account of its being so prescribed.’ 4 
This insistence on motive was not, of course, a sudden outbreak of 
'puritanism' on Ockham's part: Aristotle had insisted that for an 
act to be perfectly virtuous it must be done for its own sake, that 
is, because it is the right thing to do. We call an act just, he says, 
if it is what the just man would do; but it does not follow that a 
man is just, that is, that he has the virtue of justice, simply because 
he does the act which the just man would do in the circumstances. 
He has to do it as the just man would do it; and this includes 
doing it because it is the just thing to do. 6 

Right reason, then, is the norm of morality. A man may be 
mistaken in what he thinks is the dictate of right reason; but, even 
if he is mistaken, he is obliged to conform his will to what he 
believes to be prescribed by right reason. In other words, con¬ 
science is always to be followed, even if it is an erroneous conscience. 
A man may, of course, be responsible for his having an erroneous 
conscience; but it is also possible for him to be in 'invincible 
ignorance’, and in this case he is not responsible for his error. In 
any case, however, he is bound to follow what happens to be the 
judgment of his conscience. ‘A created will which follows an 
invincibly erroneous conscience is a right will; for the divine will 
wills that it should follow its reason when this reason is not 
blameworthy. If it acts against that reason (that is, against an 

1 i Sent., 41, K. 

*3 Sent., 12, NN. For the reference to Aristotle’s Ethics, cf. Nicomachean 
Ethics, 1107, a. 
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invincibly erroneous conscience), it sins. . . .' x A man is morally 
obliged to do what he in good faith believes to be right. This 
doctrine, that one is morally obliged to follow one's conscience, 
and that to follow an invincibly erroneous conscience, so far 
from being a sin, is a duty, was not a new doctrine in the 
Middle Ages; but Ockham expressed it in a clear and unequivocal 
manner. 

It would seem, then, at least at first sight, that we are faced 
with what amounts to two moral theories in Ockham's philosophy. 
On the one hand there is his authoritarian conception of the moral 
law. It would appear to follow from this conception that there 
can be only a revealed moral code. For how otherwise than through 
revelation could man know a moral code which depends entirely 
on God's free choice? Rational deduction could not give us know¬ 
ledge of it. On the other hand there is Ockham's insistence on 
right reason, which would seem to imply that reason can discern 
what is right and what is wrong. The authoritarian conception of 
morality expresses Ockham's conviction of the freedom and 
omnipotence of God as they are revealed in Christianity, while the 
insistence on right reason would seem to represent the influence 
on his thought of Aristotle's ethical teaching and of the moral 
theories of his mediaeval predecessors. It might seem, then, that 
Ockham presents one type of ethical theory in his capacity as 
theologian and another type in his capacity as philosopher. It has 
thus been maintained that in spite of his authoritarian conception 
of the moral law Ockham promoted the growth of a Tay' moral 
theory represented by his insistence on reason as the norm of 
morality and on the duty of doing what one in good faith believes 
to be the right thing to do. 

That there is truth in the contention that two moral theories 
are implicit in Ockham's ethical teaching can hardly, I think, be 
denied. He built on the substructure of the Christian-Aristotelian 
tradition, and he retained a considerable amount of it, as is shown 
by what he says about the virtues, right reason, natural rights and 
so on. But he added to this substructure a superstructure which 
consisted in an ultra-personal conception of the moral law; 
and he does not seem fully to have realized that the addition 
of this superstructure demanded a more radical recasting of the 
substructure than he actually carried out. His personal concep¬ 
tion of the moral law was not without precedents in Christian 

1 3 Sent., 13. O. 
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thought; but the point is that in the twelfth and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies a moral theory had been elaborated in close association with 
metaphysics, which ruled out any view of the moral law as 
dependent simply and solely on the divine will. In retaining a good 
deal of the former moral theory, while at the same time asserting 
an authoritarian interpretation of the moral law, Ockham was 
inevitably involved in difficulties. Like other Christian mediaeval 
thinkers he accepted, of course, the existence of an actual moral 
order; and in his discussion of such themes as the function of 
reason or the existence of natural rights 1 he implied that reason 
can discern the precepts, or at least the fundamental precepts, of 
the moral law which actually obtains. At the same time he insisted 
that the moral order which actually obtains is due to the divine 
choice, in the sense that God could have established a different 
moral order and that He could even now order a man to do some¬ 
thing contrary to the moral law which He has established. But, 
if the present moral order is dependent simply and solely on the 
divine choice, how could we know what it is save through God’s 
revelation? It would seem that there can be only a revealed ethic. 
Yet Ockham does not appear to have said that there can be only 
a revealed ethic: he seems to have thought that men, without 
revelation, are able to discern the moral law in some sense. In this 
case they can presumably discern a prudential code or a set of 
hypothetical imperatives. Without revelation men could see that 
certain acts fit human nature and human society and that other 
acts are harmful; but they could not discern an immutable natural 
law, since there is no such immutable natural law, nor could they 
know, without revelation, whether the acts they thought right 
were really the acts ordered by God. If reason cannot prove con¬ 
clusively God’s existence, it obviously cannot prove that God has 
ordered this rather than that. If, therefore, we leave Ockham’s 
theology out of account, it would seem that we are left with a 
non-metaphysical and non-theological morality, the precepts of 
which cannot be known as necessary or immutable precepts. Hence 
perhaps Ockham’s insistence on the following of conscience, even 
an erroneous conscience. Left to himself, that is, without revela¬ 
tion, man might perhaps elaborate an ethic of the Aristotelian 
type; but he could not discern a natural law of the type envisaged 
by St. Thomas, since Ockham’s authoritarian conception of the 
moral law, coupled with his ‘nominalism’, would rule this out. 

1 On this subject, 'see the following chapter. 
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In this sense, then, one is probably justified in saying that two 
moralities are implicit in Ockham’s teaching, namely an authori¬ 
tarian ethic and a ‘lay’ or non-theological ethic. 

It is one thing, however, to say that the two ethical systems 
are implicit in Ockham’s moral teaching; and it is another thing 
to suggest that he intended to promote an ethic divorced from 
theology. One could say with far more justice that he intended the 
very opposite; for he evidently considered that his predecessors 
had obscured the doctrines of the divine omnipotence and liberty 
through their theories of an immutable natural law. As far as the 
interpretation of Ockham's own mind is concerned, it is clear 
that it is the personal side of his moral theory which has to be 
stressed. One has only to look at a passage like the following 
wherein he says that the reason why an act elicited contrary to the 
dictate of conscience is a wrong act is that ‘it would be elicited 
contrary to the divine precept and the divine will which wills that 
an act should be elicited in conformity with right reason’. 1 In 
other words, the ultimate and sufficient reason why we ought to 
follow right reason or conscience is that God wills that we should 
do so. Authoritarianism has the last word. Again, Ockham speaks 
of an act ‘which is intrinsically and necessarily virtuous stante 
ordinatione divina ’.* In the same section he says that ‘in the present 
order {stante ordinatione quae nunc est) no act is perfectly virtuous 
unless it is elicited in conformity with right reason'. Such remarks 
are revealing. A necessarily virtuous act is only relatively so, that 
is, if God has decreed that it should be virtuous. Given the order 
instituted by God, it follows logically that certain acts are good 
and others bad; but the order itself is dependent on God’s choice. 
It possesses a certain stability, and Ockham did not imagine that 
God is constantly changing His orders, so to speak; but he insists 
that its stability is not absolute. 

One can, then, sum up Ockham’s position on more or less the 
following lines. The human being, as a free created being which is 
entirely dependent on God, is morally obliged to conform his will 
to the divine will in regard to that which God commands or pro¬ 
hibits. Absolutely speaking, God could command or prohibit any 
act, provided that a contradiction is not involved. Actually God 
has established a certain moral law. As a rational being man can 
see that he ought to obey this law. But he may not know what 
God has commanded; and in this case he is morally obliged to do 

» 3 Sent.. 13, C. « Ibid., 12, CCC. 
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what he honestly believes to be in accordance with God's com¬ 
mands. To act otherwise would be to act contrary to what is 
believed to be the divine ordinance; and to do this is to sin. It is 
not clear what Ockham thought of the moral situation of the 
man who has no knowledge of revelation, or even no knowledge 
of God's existence. He appears to imply that reason can discern 
something of the present moral order; but, if he did mean this, it is 
difficult to see how this idea can be reconciled with his authori¬ 
tarian conception of morality. If the moral law is dependent 
simply on the divine choice, how can its content be known apart 
from revelation? If its content can be known apart from revela¬ 
tion, how can it be dependent simply on the divine choice? It 
would seem that the only way of escaping this difficulty is to say 
that what can be known apart from revelation is simply a pro¬ 
visional code of morality, based on non-theological considerations. 
But that Ockham actually had this notion clearly in mind, which 
would imply the possibility of a purely philosophic and second- 
rank ethic, as distinct from the divinely-imposed and obligatory 
ethic, I should not care to affirm. He thought in terms of the 
ethical code commonly accepted by Christians, though he went on 
to assert that it was dependent on the free divine choice. Very 
probably he did not clearly realize the difficulties created by his 
authoritarian conception. 


CHAPTER VIII 

OCKHAM (6) 

The dispute on evangelical poverty , and the doctrine of natural 
rights—Political sovereignty is not derived from the spiritual 
power—The relation of the people to their ruler—How far were 
Ockham*s political ideas novel or revolutionary?—The pope's 
position within the Church . 

i. It would be a mistake to suppose that Ockham was a political 
philosopher in the sense of a man who reflects systematically on 
the nature of political society, sovereignty and government. 
Ockham's political writings were not written to provide an abstract 
political theory; they were immediately occasioned by contem¬ 
porary disputes involving the Holy See, and Ockham's immediate 
object was to resist and denounce what he regarded as papal 
aggression and unjustified absolutism; he was concerned with 
relations between pope and emperor and between the pope and 
the members of the Church rather than with political society and 
political government as such. Ockham shared in the respect for 
law and custom and in the dislike for arbitrary and capricious 
absolutism which were common characteristics of the mediaeval 
philosophers and theologians: it would be wrong to suppose that 
he set out to revolutionize mediaeval society. It is true, of course, 
that Ockham was led to lay down general principles on the rela¬ 
tions of Church and State and on political government; but he did 
this mainly in the course of conducting controversies on concrete 
and specific points of dispute. For example, he published the Opus 
nonaginta dierum about the year 1332 in defence of the attitude of 
Michael of Cesena in regard to the dispute on evangelical poverty. 
Pope John XXII had condemned as heretical a doctrine on 
evangelical poverty which was held by many Franciscans and had 
deprived Michael of his post as General of the Franciscan Order. 
Counterblasts from Michael, who, together with Bonagratia of 
Bergamo and Ockham had taken refuge with the emperor, Ludwig 
of Bavaria, elicited from the pope the bull Quia vir reprobus (1329) 
in which Michael's doctrines were again censured and the Fran¬ 
ciscans were rebuked for daring to publish tracts criticizing papal 
pronouncements. Ockham retaliated by subjecting the bull to 
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close scrutiny and trenchant criticism in the Opus nonaginia 
dierum. This publication was occasioned, therefore, not by any 
purely theoretical consideration of the position of the Holy See, 
but by a concrete dispute, that concerning evangelical poverty; 
it was not composed by a political philosopher in hours of cool 
reflection but by a participant in a heated controversy. Ockham 
criticized the papal pronouncements as themselves heretical and 
was able to refer to the erroneous opinion of John XXII con¬ 
cerning the beatific vision. He was thus writing primarily as a 
theologian. 

But though Ockham wrote the Opus nonaginta dierum for the 
specific purpose of defending his Franciscan colleagues against 
papal condemnation, and though he devoted a good deal of his 
attention to discovering heresies and errors in the pope’s pro¬ 
nouncements, he discussed the poverty question in the manner 
which one would expect of a philosopher, a man accustomed to 
close and careful reasoning. The result is that one can find in the 
work Ockham's general ideas on, for example, the right of property, 
though it must be confessed that it is not easy to settle the question 
exactly which of the opinions discussed are Ockham’s own 
opinions, since he writes in a much more restrained and impersonal 
manner than one might expect in a polemical writer involved in a 
heated controversy. 

Man has a natural right to property. God gave to man the power 
to dispose of the goods of the earth in the manner dictated by right 
reason, and since the Fall right reason shows that the personal 
appropriation of temporal goods is necessary . 1 The right of private 
property is thus a natural right, willed by God, and, as such, it is 
inviolable, in the sense that no one can be despoiled of this right 
by an earthly power. The State can regulate the exercise of the 
right of private property, the way in which property is transferred 
in society, for example; but it cannot deprive men of the right 
against their will. Ockham does not deny that a criminal, for 
instance, can legitimately be deprived of his freedom to acquire 
and possess property; but the right of property, he insists, is a 
natural right which does not depend in its essence on the positive 
conventions of society; and without fault on his own part or some 
reasonable cause a man cannot be forcibly deprived of the exercise 
of the right, still less of the right itself. 

Ockham speaks of a right (ius) as being a legitimate power 

1 Opus nonaginta dierum , c. 14. 
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(potestas licita), a power in conformity with right reason (conformis 
rationi rectae ), and he distinguishes legitimate powers which are 
anterior to human convention from those which depend on human 
convention. The right of private property is a legitimate power 
which is anterior to human convention, since right reason dictates 
the institution of private property as a remedy for the moral 
condition of man after the Fall. Inasmuch as a man is permitted 
to own property and use it and to resist anyone who tries to wrest 
his property from him, he has a right to private property, for that 
permission (licentia) comes from the natural law. But not all 
natural rights are of the same kind. There are, first, natural 
rights which are valid until a contrary convention is made. For 
example, the Roman people have, according to Ockham, the right 
to elect their bishop: this follows from the fact that they are under 
an obligation to have a bishop. But the Roman people may cede 
this right of election to the Cardinals, though the right of the 
Roman people must again be exercised if for any reason election 
by the Cardinals becomes impossible or impracticable. Conditional 
natural rights of this sort are examples of what Ockham calls 
rights flowing from the natural law understood in the third sense. 1 
Secondly, there are natural rights which obtained in the state of 
humanity before the Fall, though ‘natural right' in this sense 
means simply the consequence of a perfection which once existed 
and no longer exists; it is conditional on a certain state of human 
perfection. Thirdly, there are rights which share in the immuta¬ 
bility of moral precepts, and the right of private property is one 
of these rights. In the Breviloquium Ockham declares that ‘the 
aforementioned power of appropriating temporal things falls under 
a precept and is reckoned to belong to the sphere of morality 
(inter pure moralia computatur)\ 

But a further distinction is required. There are some natural 
rights in the third sense named (Ockham's primus modus) which 
are so bound up with the moral imperative that nobody is entitled 
to renounce them, since renunciation of the right would be 
equivalent to a sin against the moral law. Thus everyone has the 
duty of preserving his own life, and he would sin against the 
moral law by starving himself to death. But if he is obliged to 
maintain his life, he has a right to do so, a right which he cannot 
renounce. The right of private property, however, is not of this 
kind. There is, indeed, a precept of right reason that temporal 

1 Dialogus, 22 , 6 . 
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goods should be appropriated and owned by men; but it is not 
necessary for the fulfilment of the precept that every individual 
man should exercise the right of private property, and he can, for a 
just and reasonable cause, renounce all rights to the possession of 
property. Ockham’s main point in this connection is that the 
renunciation must be voluntary, and that when it is voluntary it is 
legitimate. 

Pope John XXII had maintained that the distinction between 
merely using temporal things and having the right to use them was 
unreal. His principle was that ‘he who, without a right, uses 
something uses it unjustly'. Now, the Franciscans were admittedly 
entitled to use temporal things like food and clothing. Therefore 
they must have a right over them, a right to use them, and it was 
unreal to pretend that it was the Holy See which possessed all 
these things without the Franciscans having any right at all. The 
reply was made that it is quite possible to renounce a right to 
property and at the same time to use legitimately those things of 
which the ownership has been renounced. The Franciscans 
renounced all rights of property, even the right of use: they were 
not like tenants who, without owning a field, have the right to use 
it and enjoy its fruits, but they enjoyed simply a ‘precarious’ use 
of temporal things over which they had no property rights at all. 
We must distinguish, says Ockham, between usus iuris, which is 
the right of using temporal things without the right over their 
substance, and usus facti, which springs from a mere permission 
to use the things of another, a permission which is at any moment 
revocable. 1 The pope had said that the Franciscans could not 
use food, for example, legitimately without at the same time having 
a right to do so, without, that is to say, possessing the usus iuris; 
but this is not true, said Ockham; the Franciscans have not the 
usus iuris but only the usus facti; they have the usus nudus or 
mere use of temporal things. Mere permission to use them does 
not confer a right to use them, for the permission is always re¬ 
vocable. The Franciscans are usuarii simplices in a strict sense; 
their use of temporal things is permitted or tolerated by the Holy 
See, which possesses both the dominium perfectum and the 
dominium utile (or, in Ockham's phrase, usus iuris) over these 
things. They have renounced all property rights whatsoever, and 
this is true evangelical poverty, after the example of Christ and 
the Apostles, who neither individually nor in common possessed 

1 Cf. Opus nonaginta dierum, c. 2. 
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any temporal things (an opinion which John XXII declared to be 
heretical). 

The actual dispute concerning evangelical poverty does not 
concern the history of philosophy; but it has been mentioned in 
order to show how Ockham’s preoccupation with a concrete 
dispute led him to institute an inquiry concerning rights in general 
and the right of property in particular. His main point was that 
the right of private property is a natural right, but that it is a 
right which a man may voluntarily renounce, and that this renun¬ 
ciation may even include the right of use. From the philosophical 
point of view the chief interest of the discussion lies in the fact 
that Ockham insisted on the validity of natural rights which are 
anterior to human conventions, especially in view of the fact that 
he made the natural law dependent on the divine will. It may 
appear a gross inconsistency to say on the one hand that the 
natural law depends on the divine will and on the other hand 
that there are certain natural rights which share in the fixity of 
the natural law, and when Ockham asserts, as he does, that the 
natural law is immutable and absolute he would seem to be under¬ 
lining the self-contradiction. It is true that, when Ockham asserts 
the dependence of the moral law on the divine will, he refers 
primarily to the possibility that God might have created a moral 
order different from the one He has actually instituted, and, if 
this were all that he meant, self-contradiction might be avoided 
by saying that the moral law is absolute and unalterable in the 
present order. But Ockham meant more than that; he meant that 
God can dispense from the natural law, or order acts contrary to 
the natural law, even when the present moral order has been con¬ 
stituted. It may be that the idea of the moral law's dependence 
on the divine will is more evident in the commentary on the 
Sentences than in Ockham’s political works and that the idea of 
the immutability of the moral law is more evident in the political 
works than in the commentary on the Sentences; but the former 
idea appears, not only in the commentary, but also in the political 
works. In the Dialogus, for example, he says that there can be no 
exception from the precepts of the natural law in the strict sense 
‘unless God specially excepts someone’. 1 The same theme recurs 
in the Octo quaestionum decisiones , 2 and in the Breviloquium. The 
most one can say, then, by way of apology for Ockham, in regard 
to his consistency or lack of it, is that for him the natural law is 

1 Dialogus, 1, 3, 2, 24. * 1, 13. 
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unalterable, given the present order created by God, unless God 
intervenes to alter it in any particular instance. As a pure 
philosopher Ockham speaks on occasion as though there were 
absolute moral laws and human rights; but as a theologian he was 
determined to maintain the divine omnipotence as he understood 
it; and as he was theologian and philosopher in one it was scarcely 
possible for him to reconcile the absolute character of the moral 
law with his interpretation of the divine omnipotence, an omnipo¬ 
tence known by revelation but unprovable by the philosopher. 

2. The dispute about evangelical poverty was not the only 
dispute in which Ockham was engaged; he was also involved in a 
dispute between the Holy See and the emperor. In 1323 Pope 
John XXII attempted to intervene in an imperial election, main¬ 
taining that papal confirmation was required, and when Ludwig 
of Bavaria was elected, the pope denounced the election. But in 
1328 Ludwig had himself crowned at Rome, after which he declared 
the Avignon Pope to be deposed and appointed Nicholas V. 
(This antipope, however, had to make his submission in 1330, when 
Ludwig had departed for Germany.) The quarrel between pope 
and emperor lasted on after the death of John XXII in 1334 
through the reign of Benedict XII into that of Clement VI, during 
whose pontificate Ockham died in 1349. 

The immediate point at issue in this dispute was the emperor’s 
independence of the Holy See; but the controversy had, of course, 
a greater importance than that attaching to the question whether 
or not an imperial election required papal confirmation; the 
broader issue of the proper relation between Church and State 
was inevitably involved. Further, the question of the right 
relation of sovereign to subjects was also raised, though it was 
raised primarily in regard to the pope’s position in the Church. 
In this controversy Ockham stoutly supported the independence 
of the State in relation to the Church and in regard to the Church 
itself he strongly attacked papal ’absolutism’. His most important 
political work is the Dialogus, the first part of which was composed 
in the reign of John XXII. The De potestate et iuribus romani 
imperii, written in 1338 during the reign of Benedict XII, was 
subsequently incorporated in the Dialogus as the second treatise 
of the third part. The first treatise of the third part, the De 
potestate papae et cleri, was written with the purpose of dissociating 
its author from Marsilius of Padua, and it elicited from the latter 
the Defensor minor. The Octo quaestionum decisiones super 
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potestatem summi pontificis was directed, partly at least, against 
the De iure regni et imperii of Leopold of Babenberg, while in the 
Breviloquium de principatu tyrannico Ockham gave a dear exposi¬ 
tion of his political views. His last work, De pontificum et im- 
peratorum potestate, was a diatribe against the Avignon papacy. 
Other polemical works include the Compendium errorum papae, an 
early publication which sums up Ockham’s grievances against 
John XXII, and the An princeps pro suo succursu, scilicet guerrae, 
possit recipere bona ecclesiarum, etiam invito papa, which was 
written perhaps between August 1338 and the end of 1339 
and was designed to show that Edward III of England was 
justified in taking subsidies from the dergy, even contrary to 
the pope’s wishes or directions, in his war against the French. 

Turning first to the controversy concerning the relations be¬ 
tween Church and State one can remark that for the most part 
Ockham’s thought moved within the older mediaeval political 
outlook. In other words, he gave little consideration to the rela¬ 
tion of national monarch to emperor, and he was more concerned 
with the particular relations between pope and emperor than 
between Church and State in general. In view of his position as a 
refugee at the court of Ludwig of Bavaria this was only to be 
expected, though it is true, of course, that he could not discuss 
the immediate issue which interested him personally without 
extending his attention to the wider and more general issue. And, 
if one looks at Ockham’s polemics from the point of view of their 
influence and in regard to the historical development of Europe, 
one can say that he did, in effect, concern himself with the relations 
of Church and State, for the position of the emperor in relation 
to a national monarch like the king of England was little more than 
a certain pre-eminence of honour. 

In maintaining a clear distinction between the spiritual and 
temporal powers Ockham was not, of course, propounding any 
revolutionary theory. He insisted that the supreme head in the 
spiritual sphere, namely the pope, is not the source of imperial 
power and authority, and also that papal confirmation is not 
required in order to validate an imperial election. If the pope 
arrogates to himself, or attempts to assume, power in the temporal 
sphere, he is invading a territory over which he has no jurisdiction. 
The authority of the emperor derives, not from the pope, but from 
his election, the electors standing in the place of the people. 
There can be no doubt but that Ockham regarded political power 
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as deriving from God through the people, either immediately, in 
the event of the people directly choosing a sovereign, or mediately, 
if the people have agreed, explicitly or implicitly, to some other 
way of transmitting political authority. The State needs a govern¬ 
ment and the people cannot avoid choosing a sovereign of some 
kind, whether emperor, monarch or magistrates; but in no case 
is the authority derived from, or dependent on, the spiritual power. 
That Ockham did not intend his denial of the pope’s supreme 
power in temporal matters to apply only in favour of the emperor 
is made abundantly clear; for example, by the An princeps pro 
suo succursu. All legitimate sovereigns enjoy authority which is 
not derived from the pope. 

3. But, as we have already seen, if Ockham supported the 
independence of temporal princes in relation to the Church, so far 
as temporal matters were concerned, he did not reject the temporal 
authority of the papacy in order to support political absolutism. 
All men are born free, in the sense that they have a right to free¬ 
dom, and, though the principle of authority, like the principle of 
private property, belongs to the natural law, they enjoy a natural 
right to choose their rulers. The method of choosing a ruler and of 
transmitting authority from one ruler to his successor depends on 
human law, and it is obviously not necessary that every successive 
ruler should be elected; but the fundamental freedom of man to 
choose and appoint the temporal authority is a right which no 
power on earth can take from him. The community can, of course, 
of its own free will establish a hereditary monarchy; but in this 
case it voluntarily submits itself to the monarch and his legitimate 
successors, and if the monarch betrays his trust and abuses his 
authority, the community can assert its freedom by deposing him. 
‘After the whole world spontaneously consented to the dominion 
and empire of the Romans, the same empire was a true, just and 
good empire’; its legitimacy rested on its free acceptance by its 
subjects. 1 Nobody should be placed over the community except 
by its choice and consent; every people and State is entitled to 
elect its head if it so wills. 2 If there were any people without a 
ruler in temporal affairs, the pope would have neither the duty nor 
the power of appointing rulers for that people, if they wished to 
appoint their own ruler or rulers. 3 

4. These two important points, namely the independence of the 

* Ibid 2, 3, 2, 6. 
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temporal power and the freedom of the people to settle their own 
form of government if they so choose, were not in themselves 
novelties. The idea of the two swords, for example, represented 
the common mediaeval outlook, and when Ockham protested 
against the tendency of certain popes to arrogate to themselves 
the position and rights of universal temporal monarchs, he was 
simply expressing the conviction of most mediaeval thinkers that 
the spiritual and temporal spheres must be clearly distinguished. 
Again, all the great mediaeval theologians and philosophers 
believed in natural rights in some sense and would have rejected 
the notion that princes possess absolute and unrestricted power. 
The mediaevals had a respect for law and custom and thoroughly 
disliked arbitrary power; and the idea that rulers must govern 
within the general framework of law expressed the general 
mediaeval outlook. It is difficult to say exactly how St. Thomas 
Aquinas regarded the problem of the derivation of the sovereign's 
authority; but he certainly thought of it as limited, as having a 
definite purpose, and he certainly considered that subjects are not 
bound to submit to tyrannical government. He recognized that 
some governments do, or may, derive their authority immediately 
from the people (ultimately from God); and, though there is no 
very clear indication that he regarded all governments as neces¬ 
sarily deriving their authority in this manner, he maintained that 
there can be a resistance to tyranny which is justified and is not 
to be accounted sedition. A ruler has a trust to fulfil, and if he 
does not fulfil it but abuses his trust, the community is entitled to 
depose him. There is good reason, then, for saying, as has been 
said, that in regard to dislike of arbitrary power and in regard to 
insistence on law, the principles of Ockham did not substantially 
differ from those of St. Thomas. 

However, even though Ockham’s insistence on the distinction of 
the spiritual and temporal powers and on the fundamental rights 
of subjects in a political community was not novel, still less 
revolutionary, if considered as expressing abstract principles, it 
does not follow that the manner in which he conducted his con¬ 
troversy with the papacy was not part of a general movement 
which can be called revolutionary. For the dispute between 
Ludwig of Bavaria and the papacy was one incident in a general 
movement of which the dispute between Philip the Fair and 
Boniface VIII had been an earlier symptom; and the direction 
of the movement, if looked at from the point of view of concrete 


1 Dialogus, 2, 3, i, 27. 

1 Opus nonaginta dxerum, 2, 4. 
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historical development, was towards the complete independence 
of the State from the Church, even in spiritual matters. Ockham’s 
thought may have moved within the old categories of papacy and 
empire, but the gradual consolidation of centralized national 
States was leading to a breakdown of the balance between the two 
powers and to the emergence of a political consciousness which 
found partial expression in the Reformation. Moreover, Ockham’s 
hostility to papal absolutism even within the spiritual sphere, 
when viewed in the light of his general remarks on the relation of 
subjects to rulers, was bound to have implications in the sphere of 
political thought as well. I now turn to his ideas on the pope’s 
position within the Church; though it is worth while noticing 
beforehand that, though Ockham's ideas on Church government 
concerned the ecclesiastical sphere and heralded the Conciliar 
Movement which was to be proximately occasioned by the Great 
Schism (1378-1417), these ideas were also part of the wider move¬ 
ment which ended in the disintegration of mediaeval Christendom. 

5. It is entirely unnecessary to say more than a few words on 
the subject of Ockham’s polemic against the position of the pope 
within the Church, as this subject belongs to Church history, not 
to the history of philosophy; but, as already mentioned, the 
further implications of his ideas on the subject make it desirable 
to say something about them. Ockham’s main contention was 
that papal absolutism within the Church was unjustified, that it 
was detrimental to the good of Christendom, and that it should be 
checked and limited. 1 The means which Ockham suggested for 
limiting papal power was the establishment of a General Council. 
Possibly drawing on his experience and knowledge of the constitu¬ 
tions of the mendicant Orders he envisaged religious corporations 
such as parishes, chapters and monasteries sending chosen 
representatives to provincial synods. These synods would elect 
representatives for the General Council, which should include lay- 
folk as well as clergy. It is to be noted that Ockham did not look 
on the General Council as an organ of infallible doctrinal pro¬ 
nouncements, even if he thought that it was more likely to be 
right than the pope alone, but as a limitation to and a check on 
papal absolutism: he was concerned with ecclesiastical politics, 
with constitutionalizing the papacy, rather than with purely 
theological matters. He did not deny that the pope is the successor 

1 Ockham did not deny papal supremacy as such; he rejected what he called 
'tyrannical’ supremacy. 
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of St. Peter and the Vicar of Christ, nor did he wish, in principle, 
to destroy the papal government of the Church; but he regarded 
the Avignon papacy as going beyond its brief, so to speak, and 
as being unfit to govern without decisive checks and limitations. 
No doubt he held heterodox opinions; but his motive in making 
these suggestions was that of combating the actual exercise of 
arbitrary and unrestrained power, and that is why his ideas on the 
constitutionalization of the papacy had implications in the 
political sphere, even if his ideas, when looked at in relation to the 
immediate future, must be regarded as heralding the Conciliar 
Movement. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE OCKHAMIST MOVEMENT: JOHN OF MIRECOURT 
AND NICHOLAS OF AUTRECOURT 

The Ockhamist or nominalist movement—John of Mirecourt — 
Nicholas of Autrecourt—Nominalism in the universities — Con¬ 
cluding remarks . 

1. The phrase ‘Ockhamist Movement' is perhaps something of a 
misnomer. For it might be understood as implying that William of 
Ockham was the sole fountainhead of the ‘modem' current of 
thought in the fourteenth century and that the thinkers of the 
movement all derived their ideas from him. Some of these thinkers, 
like the Franciscan Adam Wodham or Goddam (d. 1358), had 
indeed been pupils of Ockham, while others, like the Dominican 
Holkot (d. 1349), were influenced by Ockham’s writings without, 
however, having actually been his pupils. But in some other cases 
it is difficult to discover how far a given philosopher owed his 
ideas to Ockham’s influence. However, even if from one point of 
view it may be preferable to speak of the ‘nominalist movement' 
rather than of the ‘Ockhamist Movement’, it cannot be denied 
that Ockham was the most influential writer of the movement; 
and it is only just that the movement should be associated with 
his name. The names ‘nominalism' and ‘terminism' were used 
synonymously to designate the via moderna\ and the salient 
characteristic of terminism was the analysis of the function of 
the term in the proposition, namely the doctrine of suppositio or 
standing-for. As has already been indicated, the theory of supposi¬ 
tio can be found in logicians before Ockham; in the writings of 
Peter of Spain, for example; but it was Ockham who developed 
the terminist logic in that conceptualist and 'empiricist' direction 
which we have come to associate with nominalism. One is 
justified, therefore, in my opinion, in speaking of the ‘Ockhamist 
Movement', provided that one remembers that the phrase is not 
meant to imply that Ockham was the direct source of all the 
developments of that movement. 

The development of the terminist logic forms one of the aspects 
of the movement. In this connection one may mention Richard 
Swineshead and William Heytesbury, both of whom were 


associated with Merton College, Oxford. The latter, whose logical 
writings enjoyed a wide circulation, became chancellor of the 
university of Oxford in 1371. Another popular logician of the 
fourteenth century was Richard Billingham. But the technical 
logical studies of the nominalists and of those influenced by the 
nominalist movement were frequently associated, as were those of 
Ockham himself, with a destructive attack on the traditional 
metaphysics, or rather on the proofs offered in the traditional 
metaphysics. Sometimes these attacks were based on the view that 
the traditional lines of proof did not amount to more than probable 
arguments. Thus according to Richard Swineshead the arguments 
which had been employed to prove the unicity of God were not 
demonstrations but dialectical arguments, that is to say, argu¬ 
ments which did not exclude the possibility of the opposite being 
true or which could not, in the language of the time, be reduced 
to the principle of contradiction. Sometimes emphasis was placed 
on our supposed inability to know any substance. If we can have 
no knowledge of any substance, argued Richard Billingham, we 
cannot prove the existence of God. Monotheism is a matter of 
faith, not of philosophical proof. 

The relegation of propositions like ‘God exists', where the term 
‘God* is understood as denoting the supreme unique Being, to the 
sphere of faith does not mean that any philosopher doubted the 
truth of these propositions: it simply means that he did not think 
that such propositions can be proved. Nevertheless, this sceptical 
attitude in regard to metaphysical arguments was doubtless 
combined, in the case of different philosophers, with varying degrees 
of insistence on the primacy of faith. A lecturer or professor in 
the faculty of arts might question the validity of metaphysical 
arguments on purely logical grounds, while a theologian might 
also be concerned to emphasize the weakness of the human reason, 
the supremacy of faith and the transcendent character of revealed 
truth. Robert Holkot, for example, postulated a ‘logic of faith', 
distinct from and superior to natural logic. He certainly denied 
the demonstrative character of theistic arguments. Only analytic 
propositions are absolutely certain. The principle of causality, 
employed in traditional arguments for God's existence, is not an 
analytic proposition. From this it follows that philosophical 
arguments for God's existence cannot amount to more than 
probable arguments. Theology, however, is superior to philosophy; 
and in the sphere of dogmatic theology we can see the operation 
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of a logic which is superior to the natural logic employed in 
philosophy. In particular, that the principle of contradiction is 
transcended in theology is clear, thought Holkot, from the doctrine 
of the Trinity. My point is, then, not that the theologians who 
were influenced by the nominalist criticism of metaphysical 
'demonstrations' did not support their criticism by an appeal to 
logic, but rather that this relative scepticism in philosophy must 
not be taken without more ado as involving a sceptical attitude 
towards theological statements considered as statements of fact 
or as a conscious relegation of dogmatic theology to the sphere of 
conjecture. 

Acceptance of this or that nominalist position did not mean, of 
course, that a given thinker adopted all the positions maintained 
by William of Ockham. John of Rodington (d. 1348), for example, 
who became Provincial of the English Franciscans, doubted the 
demonstrative character of arguments for God’s unicity: but he 
rejected the notion that the moral law depends simply on the divine 
will. John of Bassolis(d. 1347), another Franciscan, also questioned 
the demonstrative character of metaphysical proofs for God's 
existence, unicity and infinity; but he combined this critical 
attitude with an acceptance of various Scotist positions. Scotism 
was naturally a powerful influence in the Franciscan Order, and it 
produced philosophers like Francis of Meyronnes (d. c. 1328), 
Antoine Andre (d. c . 1320), the Doctor dulcifiuus , and Francis de 
Marcia, the Doctor succinctus. It is only to be expected, then, 
that we should find the Scotist and Ockhamist lines of thought 
meeting and mingling in thinkers like John of Ripa, who lectured 
at Paris in the early part of the second half of the fourteenth 
century, and Peter of Candia (d. 1410). Further, in some cases 
where a thinker was influenced both by the writings of St. Augus¬ 
tine and by Ockhamism, it is not always easy to judge which 
influence was the stronger on any given point. For example, 
Thomas Bradwardine (r. 1290-1349) appealed to St. Augustine in 
support of his doctrine of theological determinism; but it is difficult 
to say how far he was influenced by Augustine's writings taken by 
themselves and how far he was influenced in his interpretation of 
Augustihe by the Ockhamist emphasis on the divine omnipotence 
and the divine will. Again, Gregory of Rimini (d. 1358), who 
became General of the Hermits of St. Augustine, appealed to 
Augustine in support of his doctrines of the primacy of intuition 
and the 'sign' function of universal terms. But there is difficulty in 
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deciding to what extent he simply adopted Ockhamist positions 
and then tried to cover them with the mantle of St. Augustine 
because he himself was a member of the Augustinian Order, and to 
what extent he really believed that he found in St. Augustine's 
writings positions which had been suggested to him by Ockham's 
philosophy. The Dominican Robert Holkot even tried to show 
that some of his clearly Ockhamist tenets were really not alien to 
the mind of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Enough has been said to show that Ockhamism or nominalism, 
which was associated particularly with the secular clergy, pene¬ 
trated deeply into the religious Orders. Its influence was felt not 
only in the Franciscan Order, to which Ockham himself had 
belonged, but also in the Dominican and other Orders. At the 
same time, of course, the traditional lines of thought were still 
maintained, especially in an Order which possessed an official 
Doctor, as the Dominican Order possessed St. Thomas. Take, for 
example, the Hermits of St. Augustine, who looked on Giles of 
Rome as their Doctor. We have seen that Gregory of Rimini, 
who was General of the Order from 1357 until 1358, was influenced 
by Ockhamism; but Thomas of Strasbourg, who preceded Gregory 
as General (1345-1357), had tried to protect the Order from 
nominalist influence in the name of fidelity to Giles of Rome. In 
point of fact it did not prove possible to keep out or stamp out the 
influence of nominalism; but the fact that the Order possessed an 
official Doctor doubtless encouraged a certain moderation in the 
degree to which the more extreme nominalist positions were 
accepted by the sympathizers with the via tnoderna. 

One common factor among the nominalists or Ockhamists was, 
as we have seen, the emphasis they laid on the theory of suppositio , 
the analysis of the different ways in which the terms in a proposi¬ 
tion stand for things. It is obvious, however, that one is justified 
in speaking about 'nominalism' or, if preferred, conceptualism only 
in the case of philosophers who, like Ockham, maintained that a 
general term or class-name stands in the proposition for individual 
things, and for individual things alone. Together with this doc¬ 
trine, namely that universality belongs only to terms in their 
logical function, the nominalists also tended to maintain that only 
those propositions which are reducible to the principle of contra¬ 
diction are absolutely certain. In other words, they held that the 
truth of a statement is not absolutely certain unless the opposite 
cannot be stated without contradiction. Now, no statement of a 
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causal relationship can, they thought, be a statement of this kind. 
In other words, their theory of universals led the nominalists to an 
empiricist analysis of the causal relation. Moreover, in so far as the 
inference from phenomena to substance was an inference from 
effect to cause, this analysis affected also the nominalist view of the 
substance-accident metaphysic. If, then, on the one hand only 
analytic propositions, in the sense of propositions reducible to the 
principle of contradiction, are absolutely certain, while on the 
other hand statements about causal relations are empirical or 
inductive generalizations which enjoy at best only a very high 
degree of probability, it follows that the traditional metaphysical 
arguments, resting on the employment of the principle of causality 
and on the substance-accident metaphysic, cannot be absolutely 
certain. In the case, then, of statements about God’s existence, 
for example, the nominalists maintained that they owed their 
certainty not to any philosophical arguments which could be 
adduced in their favour but to the fact that they were truths of 
faith, taught by Christian theology. This position naturally 
tended to introduce a sharp distinction between philosophy and 
theology. In one sense, of course, a sharp distinction between 
philosophy and theology had always been recognized, namely in 
the sense that a distinction had always been recognized between 
accepting a statement as the result simply of one’s own process of 
reasoning and accepting a statement on divine authority. But a 
thinker like Aquinas had been convinced that it is possible to 
prove the 'preambles of faith’, such as the statement that a God 
exists who can make a revelation. Aquinas was also convinced, 
of course, that the act of faith involves supernatural grace; but 
the point is that he recognized as strictly provable certain truths 
which are logically presupposed by the act of faith, even if in most 
actual cases supernatural faith is operative long before a human 
being comes to understand, if he ever does advert to or under¬ 
stand, the proofs in question. In the nominalist philosophy, how¬ 
ever, the ‘preambles of faith’ were not regarded as strictly provable, 
and the bridge between philosophy and theology (so far, that is, 
as one is entitled to speak of a ’bridge’ when faith demands super¬ 
natural grace) was thus broken. But the nominalists were not 
concerned with ‘apologetic’ considerations. In the Christian 
Europe of the Middle Ages apologetics were not a matter of such 
concern as they became for theologians and Catholic philosophers 
of a later date. 
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In the foregoing summary of the positions of the nominalists 
I have used the word ’nominalist’ to mean the thoroughgoing 
nominalist or the thinker who developed the potentialities of 
nominalism or the ’ideal’ nominalist, the nominalist pur sang. 
I have remarked earlier that not all those thinkers who were 
positively affected by the Ockhamist movement and who may in 
certain respects be called 'nominalists’ adopted all the positions of 
Ockham. But it will be of use, I hope, to give some account of the 
philosophical ideas of two thinkers associated with the movement, 
namely John of Mirecourt and Nicholas of Autrecourt, the latter 
of whom particularly was an extremist. Acquaintance with the 
philosophy of Nicholas of Autrecourt is an effective means, if 
further means are still needed, of dispelling the illusion that there 
was no variety of opinions in mediaeval philosophy about im¬ 
portant topics. After outlining the thought of these two men I 
shall conclude the chapter with some remarks on the influence of 
nominalism in the universities, especially in the new universities 
which were founded in the latter part of the fourteenth century 
and during the fifteenth. 

2. John of Mirecourt, who seems to have been a Cistercian (he 
was called monachus albus, 'the white monk’), lectured on the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard at the Cistercian College of St. 
Bernard in Paris. Of these lectures, which were given in 1344-5, 
there exist two versions. As a number of his propositions were 
immediately attacked, John of Mirecourt issued an explanation 
and justification of his position; but none the less some 41 pro¬ 
positions were condemned in 1347 by the chancellor of the 
university and the faculty of theology. This led to the publication 
by John of another work in defence of his position. These two 
‘apologies’, the first explaining or defending 63 suspected pro¬ 
positions, the second doing the same for the 41 condemned pro¬ 
positions, have been edited by F. Stegmiiller. 1 

Two types of knowledge are distinguished by John of Mirecourt; 
and he distinguishes them according to the quality of our assent to 
different propositions. Sometimes our assent is ‘evident’, which 
means, he says, that it is given without fear, actual or potential, 
of error. At other times our assent is given with fear, actual 
or potential, of error, as, for example, in the case of sus¬ 
picion or of opinion. But it is necessary to make a further dis¬ 
tinction. Sometimes we give an assent without fear of error 

1 Reckerches de thiologxe ancienne et mddxtvale (1933), pp. 40-79, 192-204. 
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because we see clearly the evident truth of the proposition to 
which we assent. This happens in the case of the principle of 
contradiction and of those principles and conclusions which are 
ultimately reducible to the principle of contradiction. If we see 
that a proposition rests upon or is reducible to the principle of 
contradiction, we see that the opposite of that proposition, its 
negation that is to say, is inconceivable and impossible. At other 
times, however, we give an assent without fear of error to pro¬ 
positions the truth of which is not intrinsically evident, though it 
is assured in virtue of irrefutable testimony. The revealed truths 
of faith are of this kind. We know, for example, only by reve¬ 
lation that there are three Persons in one God. 

Leaving out of account the revealed truths of faith we have, 
then, so far, propositions to which we assent without fear of error 
because they are reducible to the primary self-evident principle, 
the principle of contradiction, and propositions to which we assent 
with fear of error (for example, 'I think that that object in the 
distance is a cow’). Assents of the first kind are called by John of 
Mirecourt assensus evidentes, assents of the second kind assensus 
inevidentes. But we must now distinguish two kinds of assensus 
evidentes. First of all, there are evident assents in the strictest and 
most proper meaning of the phrase. Assent of this kind is given to 
the principle of contradiction, to principles which are reducible 
to the principle of contradiction and to conclusions which rest 
upon the principle of contradiction. In the case of such propositions 
we have evidentia poiissima. Secondly, there are assents which are 
indeed given without fear of error but which are not given in 
virtue of the proposition’s intimate connection with the principle 
of contradiction. If I give my assent to a proposition based on 
experience (for example, 'there are stones’) I give it without fear of 
error but I give it in virtue of my experience of the external world, 
not in virtue of the proposition’s reducibility to the principle of 
contradiction. In the case of such proposition we have, not 
evidentia potissima, but evidentia naturalis. John of Mirecourt 
defines this ‘natural evidence’ as the evidence by which we give 
our assent to a thing’s existence without any fear of error, this 
assent being brought about by causes which naturally necessitate 
our assent. 

The above account of John’s doctrine on human assents comes 
from his first apology. He is there explaining the 44th proposition, 
which had been made an object of attack. The proposition runs as 
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follows: 'It has not been demonstratively proved from propositions 
which are self-evident or which possess an evidence reducible by 
us to the certitude of the primary principle that God exists, or that 
there is a most perfect being, or that one thing is the cause of 
another thing, or that any created thing has a cause without this 
cause having its own cause and so on to infinity, or that a thing 
cannot as a total cause produce something nobler than itself, or 
that it is impossible for something to be produced which is nobler 
than anything which (now) exists.’ In particular, then, the 
proofs of God's existence do not rest on self-evident propositions or 
on propositions which we are capable of reducing to the principle 
of contradiction, which is the primary self-evident principle. 
John’s adversaries interpreted his doctrine as meaning that no 
proof of God’s existence is of such a kind that it compels assent 
once it is understood, and that we are not certain, so far as 
philosophy goes, of God's existence. In answer John observes that 
the proofs of God’s existence rest on experience and that no 
proposition which is the result of experience of the world is 
reducible by us to the principle of contradiction. It is clear from 
his teaching in general, however, that he made one exception to 
this general rule, namely in the case of the proposition which 
asserts the existence of the thinker or speaker. If I say that I 
deny or even doubt my own existence I am contradicting myself, 
for I cannot deny or even doubt my existence without affirm¬ 
ing my existence. On this point John of Mirecourt followed 
St. Augustine. But this particular proposition stands by itself. 
No other proposition which is the result of sense-experience, 
or experience of the external world, is reducible by us to the 
principle of contradiction. No proposition of this kind, then, 
enjoys evidentia potissima. But John denied that he meant that 
all such propositions are doubtful. They do not enjoy evidentia 
potissima but they enjoy evidentia naturalis. Although propositions 
founded on experience of the external world are not evident in the 
same way as the principle of contradiction is evident, ‘it does not 
follow from this that we must doubt about them any more than 
about the first principle. From this it is clear that I do not intend 
to deny any experience, any knowledge, any evidence. It is even 
clear that I hold altogether the opposite opinion to those who 
would say that it is not evident to them that there is a man or that 
there is a stone, on the ground that it might appear to them that 
these things are so without their being really so. I do not mean to 
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deny that these things are evident to us and known by us, but only 
that they are not known to us by the supreme kind of knowledge 
{scientia potissima).' 

Analytic propositions, that is to say propositions which are 
reducible by analysis to the self-evident principle of contradiction, 
are thus absolutely certain, and this absolute certainty attaches 
also to each one's affirmation of his own existence. Apart from 
this last affirmation all propositions which are the result of and 
express experimental knowledge of the world enjoy only 'natural 
evidence'. But what does John of Mirecourt mean by 'natural 
evidence? Does this mean simply that we spontaneously give our 
assent in virtue of a natural unavoidable propensity to assent? If 
so, does it or does it not follow that the propositions to which we 
give this kind of assent are certain? John admits that error is 
possible in the case of some empirical propositions: he could 
hardly do otherwise. On the other hand he asserts that 'we 
cannot err in many things (propositions) which accord with our 
experiences'. Again, he could hardly say anything else, unless he 
were prepared to admit that his adversaries had interpreted his 
doctrine correctly. But it seems to be clear that John of Mirecourt 
accepted the Ockhamist doctrine that sensitive knowledge of the 
external world could be miraculously caused and conserved by God 
in the absence of the object. This theme was treated by him at the 
beginning of his commentary on the Sentences. It is probably safe 
to say, then, that for him ‘natural evidence' meant that we 
naturally assent to the existence of what we sense, though it 
would be possible for us to be in error, if, that is to say, God were 
to work a miracle. There is no contradiction in the idea of 
God working such a miracle. If, therefore, we use the word 
'certain' in the sense not only of feeling certain but also of 
having objective and evident certainty, we are certain of the 
principle of contradiction and of propositions reducible thereto 
and each one is certain of his own existence, the infallible 
character of the intuition of one's own existence being shown by 
the connection of the proposition affirming one’s own existence 
with the principle of contradiction; but we are not certain of the 
existence of external objects, however certain we may feel. If we 
care to bring in Descartes' hypothetical 'evil genius', we can say 
that for John of Mirecourt we are not certain of the existence of 
the external world, unless God assures us that it exists. All proofs, 
then, of God’s existence which rest upon our knowledge of the 
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external world are uncertain; at least they are not 'demonstrative’, 
in the sense of being reducible to the principle of contradiction or 
of resting on it. In his first apology John openly says that the 
opposite of the proposition 'God exists’ implies a contradiction; 
but he goes on to observe that a proposition of this kind does not 
enjoy the evidence which attaches to the first principle. Why not? 
Because we arrive at the knowledge expressed in such propositions 
by reflection on the data of sense-experience, in which we can err, 
although 'we cannot err in many things (propositions) which 
accord with our experiences'. Does he mean that we can err in 
particular empirical judgments, but that we cannot err in regard 
to a conclusion like the existence of God which follows on the 
totality of sense-experience rather than on particular empirical 
judgments? In this case what of the possibility of our having 
sense-experience when no object is present? This is, no doubt, a 
limiting possibility and we have no reason to suppose that it is an 
actuality so far as the totality of sense-experience is concerned; 
but none the less it remains a possibility. I do not see how the 
traditional proofs of God's existence can have more than moral 
certainty or, if you like, the highest degree of probability on John's 
premisses. In his apology he may make an attempt to justify his 
position by having it both ways; but it seems clear that for him the 
proofs of God's existence cannot be demonstrative in the sense in 
which he understands demonstrative. Leaving out of account the 
question whether John was right or wrong in what he said, he 
would have been more consistent, I think, if he had openly 
admitted that for him the proofs of God's existence, based on 
sense-experience, are not absolutely certain. 

The principle of causality, according to John of Mirecourt, is not 
analytic; that is to say, it cannot be reduced to the principle of 
contradiction or be shown to depend upon it in such a way that the 
denial of the principle of causality involves a contradiction. On 
the other hand it does not follow that we have to doubt the truth of 
the principle of causality: we have 'natural evidence', even if we 
have not got evidentia potissima. Again the question arises 
exactly what is meant by 'natural evidence'. It can hardly mean 
objectively irrefutable evidence, for if the truth of the principle of 
causality were objectively so clear that it could not possibly be 
denied and that its opposite was inconceivable, it would surely fol¬ 
low that its evidence is reducible to the evidence of the principle of 
contradiction. When John speaks of 'causes naturally necessitating 
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assent’, it looks very much as though he meant that, though 
we can conceive the possibility of the principle of causality 
not being true, we are obliged by nature to think and act in the 
concrete as though it were true. From this it would appear to 
follow that for all practical purposes the proofs of God’s existence 
which rest on the validity of the principle of causality are ‘evident’, 
but that none the less we can conceive of their not being cogent. 
Perhaps this means little more than that the proofs of God’s 
existence cannot compel assent in the same way as a mathematical 
theorem, for example, can compel assent. John's opponents 
understood him as meaning that one cannot prove God’s existence 
and that God’s existence is therefore uncertain; but when he denied 
that the proofs are demonstrative he was using the word ‘demon¬ 
strative’ in a special sense, and, if his apology represents his real 
teaching, he did not mean to say that we must be sceptical 
concerning God’s existence. There can, indeed, be little question 
of his having intended to teach scepticism; but on the other hand 
it is clear that he did not regard the proofs of God’s existence as 
possessing the same degree of cogency which St. Thomas would 
have attributed to them. 

In criticizing in this way the proofs of God’s existence John of 
Mirecourt showed himself to be a thinker who had his place in the 
Ockhamist movement. He showed the same thing by his doctrine 
concerning the moral law. Proposition 51, as contained in the 
first apology, runs as follows. ‘God can cause any act of the will in 
the will, even hatred of Himself; I doubt, however, whether 
anything which was created in the will by God alone would be 
hatred of God, unless the will conserved it actively and effectively.’ 
According to the way of speaking common among the Doctors, 
says John, hatred of God involves a deformity in the will, and we 
must not allow that God could, as total cause, cause hatred of 
Himself in the human will. Absolutely speaking, however, God 
could cause hatred of Himself in the will, and if He did so, the man 
in question would not hate God culpably. Again, in the second 
apology the 25th condemned proposition is to the effect that 
‘hatred of the neighbour is not demeritorious except for the fact 
that it has been prohibited by God’. John proceeds to explain that 
he does not mean that hatred of the neighbour is not contrary to 
the natural law; he means that a man who hates his neighbour runs 
the risk of eternal punishment only because God has prohibited 
hatred of the neighbour. In regard to the 41st proposition of the 


first apology John similarly observes that nothing can be ‘demeri¬ 
torious’ unless it is prohibited by God. It can, however, be 
contrary to the moral law without being demeritorious. 

Needless to say, John of Mirecourt had no intention of denying 
our duty to obey the moral law; his aim was to emphasize the 
supremacy and omnipotence of God. Similarly he seems, though 
extremely tentatively, to have favoured the opinion of St. Peter 
Damian that God could bring it about that the world should never 
have been, that is to say, that God could bring it about that the 
past should not have happened. He allows that this undoing of 
the fact cannot take place de potentia Dei ordinata ; but, whereas 
one might well expect him to appeal to the principle of contradic¬ 
tion in order to show that the undoing of the past is absolutely 
impossible, he says that this absolute impossibility is not evident 
to him. ‘I was unwilling to lay claim to knowledge which I did not 
possess’ (first apology, proposition 5). He does not say that it is 
possible for God to bring it about that the past should not have 
happened; he says that the impossibility of God’s doing this is not 
evident to him. John of Mirecourt was always careful in his 
statements. 

He shows a similar care in the way he hedges over those state¬ 
ments which appear to teach theological determinism and which 
may betray the influence of Thomas Bradwardine’s De Causa Dei. 
According to John, God is the cause of moral deformity, of sin that 
is to say, just as He is the cause of natural deformity. God is the 
cause of blindness by not supplying the power of vision; and He is 
the cause of moral deformity by not supplying moral rectitude. 
John qualifies this statement, however, by observing that it is 
perhaps true that while a natural defect can be the total cause of 
natural deformity, a moral defect is not the total cause of 
moral deformity because moral deformity (sin), in order to exist, 
must proceed from a will (first apology, proposition 50). In his 
commentary on the Sentences 1 he first observes that it seems to 
him possible to concede that God is the cause of moral deformity, 
and then remarks that the common teaching of the Doctors is the 
very opposite. But they say the opposite since, in their eyes, to 
say that God is the cause of sin is to say that God acts sinfully, and 
that it is impossible for God to act sinfully is clear to John too. 
But it does not follow from this, he insists, that God cannot be the 
cause of moral deformity. God causes the moral deformity by not 

1 2, 3, concl. 3. 
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supplying moral rectitude; but the sin proceeds from the will, and 
it is the human being who is guilty. Therefore, if John says that 
God is not the total cause of sin, he does not mean that God 
causes the positive element in the act of the will while the human 
being causes the privation of right order: for him God can be said to 
cause both, though the privation of right order cannot be realized 
except in and through a will. The will is the 'effective' cause, not 
God, though God can be called the ‘efficacious' cause in that He 
wills efficaciously that there should be no rectitude in the will. 
Nothing can happen unless God wills it, and if God wills it, He wills 
it efficaciously, for His will is always fulfilled. God causes the 
sinful act even in its specification as a sinful act of a certain kind; 
but He does not cause it sinfully. 

John considered that the real distinction between accidents and 
substances is known only by faith. ‘I think that except for the 
faith many would perhaps have said that everything is a sub¬ 
stance.' 1 Apparently he affirmed (at least he was understood as 
affirming) that ‘it is probable, as far as the natural light of reason 
is concerned, that there are no accidents distinct from substance, 
but that everything is a substance; and except for the faith, this 
would be or could be probable' (43rd proposition of first apology). 
For example, ‘it can be said with probability that thinking or 
willing is not something distinct from the soul, but that it is the 
soul itself (proposition 42). John defends himself by saying that 
the reasons for affirming a distinction between substance and 
accident have more force than the reasons which can be given for 
denying a distinction; but he adds that he does not know if the 
arguments for affirming it can rightly be called demonstrations. 
It is clear that he did not think that these arguments amounted to 
demonstrations; he accepted the distinction as certain only on faith. 

It is difficult to ascertain with any degree of certainty precisely 
what John of Mirecourt's personal opinions actually were, owing 
to the way in which he explains away in his apologies what he had 
said in his lectures on the Sentences . When John protests that he is 
simply retailing other people's opinions or when he remarks that 
he is merely putting forward a possible point of view without 
affirming that it is true, is he thoroughly sincere or is he being 
diplomatic? One can scarcely give any definite answer. However, 
I turn now to an even more extreme and thoroughgoing adherent 
of the new movement. 

1 1 Sent., ig, concl. 6, ad 5. 
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3. Nicholas of Autrecourt, who was bom about the year 1300 
in the diocese of Verdun, studied at the Sorbonne between 1320 
and 1327. In due course he lectured on the Sentences, on Aristotle’s 
Politics, etc. In 1338 he obtained a Prebend’s stall in the Cathedral 
of Metz. Already in his introductory lecture on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard, Nicholas had indicated his departure from the 
thought of previous philosophers, and a continuation of this 
attitude resulted in a letter from Pope Benedict XII to the Bishop 
of Paris on November 21st, 1340, in which the latter was in¬ 
structed to see that Nicholas, together with certain other offenders, 
put in a personal appearance at Avignon within a month. The 
pope’s death led to a postponement of the investigation of 
Nicholas’s opinions; but after the coronation of Clement VI on 
May 19th, 1342, the matter was taken up again. The new pope 
entrusted the examination of Nicholas’s opinions to a commission 
under the presidency of Cardinal William Curti, and Nicholas was 
invited to explain and defend his ideas. He was given the oppor¬ 
tunity of defending himself in the pope’s presence, and his replies 
to the objections brought against his doctrine were taken into 
account. But when it became clear what the verdict would be 
Nicholas fled from Avignon; and it is possible, though not certain, 
that he took refuge for the time being at the court of Ludwig of 
Bavaria. In 1346 he was sentenced to bum his writings publicly at 
Paris and to recant the condemned propositions. This he did on 
November 25th, 1347. He was also expelled from the teaching body 
of the university of Paris. Of his later life little is known, save for 
the fact that he became an official of the Cathedral of Metz on 
August 6th, 1350. Presumably he lived ‘happily ever after’. 

Of Nicholas’s writings we possess the first two letters of a series 
of nine which he wrote to the Franciscan Bernard of Arezzo, one 
of his principal critics, and a large part of a letter which he wrote to 
a certain Aegidius (Giles). We also possess a letter from Aegidius 
to Nicholas. In addition, the lists of condemned propositions 
contain excerpts from other letters of Nicholas to Bernard of 
Arezzo together with some other fragments. All these documents 
have been edited by Dr. Joseph Lappe. 1 We possess also a treatise 
by Nicholas which begins Exigit ordo executionis and which is 
referred to as the Exigit. It has been edited by J. R. O’Donnell, 
together with Nicholas’s theological writing Utrum visio creaturae 

1 Bcitrage cur Geschichlc der Philosophic dcs Miitclaltcrs. VI. 2. References to 
Lappe in the following account of Nicholas’s philosophy are references to this 
edition, dated 1908. 
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rationales beatificabilis per Verbum possit intendi naturaliter. 1 
There is further a note by John of Mirecourt about Nicholas’s 
doctrine on causality.* 

At the beginning of his second letter to Bernard of Arezzo 
Nicholas remarks that the first principle to be laid down is that 
‘contradictions cannot be true at the same time’.* The principle of 
contradiction, or rather of non-contradiction, is the primary 
principle, and its primacy is to be accepted both in the negative 
sense, namely that there is no more ultimate principle, and in the 
positive sense, namely that the principle positively precedes and is 
presupposed by every other principle. Nicholas is arguing that the 
principle of non-contradiction is the ultimate basis of all natural 
certitude, and that while any other principle which is put forward 
as the basis of certitude is reducible to the principle of non¬ 
contradiction, the latter is no* reducible to any other principle. If 
any principle other than the principle of non-contradiction is 
proposed as the basis of certitude, that is, if a principle which is 
not reducible to the principle of non-contradiction is proposed as 
the basis of certitude, the proposed principle may appear to be 
certain but its opposite will not involve a contradiction. But in 
this case the apparent certitude can never be transformed into 
genuine certitude. It is only the principle of non-contradiction 
which bears its own guarantee on its face, so to speak. The reason 
why we do not doubt the principle of non-contradiction is simply 
that it cannot be denied without contradiction. In order, then, for 
any other principle to be certain, its denial must involve a contra¬ 
diction. But in that case it is reducible to the principle of non¬ 
contradiction, in the sense that it is certain in virtue of that 
principle. The principle of non-contradiction must therefore be 
the primary principle. It is to be remarked that it is not the truth 
of the principle of non-contradiction which is in question but its 
primacy. Nicholas tries to show that any genuine certitude rests 
ultimately on this principle, and he does it by showing that any 
principle which did not rest on, or was not reducible to, the 
principle of non-contradiction would not be genuinely certain. 

Any certitude which we have in the light of the principle of non¬ 
contradiction is, says Nicholas, genuine certitude, and not even 
the divine power could deprive it of this character. Further, all 
genuinely certain propositions possess the same degree of evidence. 

1 Mediaeval Studies, vol. i f 1939, pp. 179-280. References to the Exigit in the 
following pages are references to this edition. 

* Lappe, p. 4. • Ibid , 6 # , 33. 
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It makes no difference whether a proposition is immediately or 
mediately reducible to the principle of non-contradiction. If it is 
not reducible to the principle of non-contradiction, it is not 
certain; and if it is reducible, it is equally certain, whether it is 
immediately or mediately reducible. In geometry, for example, a 
proposition is not less certain because it happens to be the con¬ 
clusion of a long chain of reasoning, provided that it is rightly 
demonstrated in the light of the primary principle. Apart from 
the certitude of faith there is no other certitude than the certitude 
of the principle of non-contradiction and of propositions which 
are reducible to that principle. 

In a syllogistic argument, then, the conclusion is certain only if 
it is reducible to the principle of non-contradiction. What is the 
necessary condition of this reducibility? The conclusion, says 
Nicholas, is reducible to the primary principle only if it is identical 
with the antecedent or with a part of what is signified by the 
antecedent. When this is the case it is impossible to affirm the 
antecedent and deny the conclusion or to deny the conclusion and 
affirm the antecedent without contraction. If the antecedent is 
certain, the conclusion is also certain. For example, in the 
inference ‘all X*s are Y, therefore this X is Y' the conclusion is 
identical with part of what is signified by the antecedent. It is 
impossible, without contradiction, to affirm the antecedent and 
deny the conclusion. That is, if it is certain that all X's are Y, it is 
certain that any particular X is Y. 

How does this criterion of certitude affect factual knowledge? 
Bernard of Arezzo maintained that because God can cause an 
intuitive act in the human being without the co-operation of 
any secondary cause we are not entitled to argue that a thing 
exists because it is seen. This view was similar to that of Ockham, 
though Bernard apparently did not add Ockham’s qualification 
that God could not produce in us evident assent to the existence of 
a non-existent thing, since this would involve a contradiction. 
Nicholas maintained, though, that Bernard’s view led to scepti¬ 
cism, for on his view we should have no means of achieving 
certitude concerning the existence of anything. In the case of 
immediate perception the act of perception is not a sign from 
which we infer the existence of something distinct from the act. 
To say, for example, that I perceive a colour is simply to say that 
the colour appears to me: I do not see the colour and then infer its 
existence. The act of perceiving a colour and the act of being aware 
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that I perceive a colour are one and the same act: I do not perceive 
a colour and then have to find some guarantee that I actually do 
perceive a colour. Immediate cognition is its own guarantee. A 
contradiction would be involved in saying that a colour appears 
and at the same time that it does not appear. In his first letter to 
Bernard, Nicholas says, therefore, that in his opinion 'I am 
evidently certain of the objects of the five senses and of my acts.’ 1 
Against what he regarded as scepticism, then, Nicholas maintained 
that immediate cognition, whether it takes the form of sense- 
perception or of perception of our interior acts, is certain and 
evident; and he explained the certitude of this knowledge by 
identifying the direct act of perception and the self-conscious 
awareness of this act of perception. In this case a contradiction 
would be involved in affirming that I have an act of perception 
and in denying that I am aware that I have an act of perception. 
The act of perceiving a colour is the same as the appearing of the 
colour to me, and the act of perceiving the colour is identical with 
the act of being aware that I perceive a colour. To say that I 
perceive a colour and to say that the colour does not exist or that 
I am not aware that I perceive a colour would involve me in 
a contradiction. 

Nicholas thus admitted as certain and evident not only analytic 
propositions but also immediate perception. 2 But he did not 
think that from the existence of one thing we can infer with 
certainty the existence of another thing. The reason why we 
cannot do this is that in the case of two things which are really 
different from one another it is possible without logical contra¬ 
diction to affirm the existence of the one thing and deny the 
existence of the other. If B is identical either with the whole of A 
or with part of A , it is not possible without contradiction to affirm 
the existence of A and deny that of B\ and if the existence of A is 
certain the existence of B is also certain. But if B is really distinct 
from A no contradiction is involved in affirming A 's existence and 
yet at the same time denying the existence of B. In the second 
letter to Bernard of Arezzo Nicholas makes the following asser¬ 
tion. ‘From the fact that something is known to exist it cannot 
be inferred evidently, with, that is, evidence reducible to the first 
principle or to the certitude of the first principle, that another 
thing exists.’* 

1 Lappe, 6*, 15-16. 1 Cf. Exigit, p. 235. 

a Lappe, 9*, 15-20. 
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Bernard of Arezzo tried to counter Nicholas’s assertion by what 
he evidently regarded as common-sense examples to the contrary. 
For instance, there is a white colour. But a white colour cannot 
exist without a substance. Therefore there is a substance. The 
conclusion of this syllogism is, said Bernard, certain. Nicholas’s 
answer was on the following lines. If it is assumed that whiteness 
is an accident, and if it is assumed that an accident inheres in a 
substance and cannot exist without it, the conclusion is indeed 
certain. In the first place, however, the example would be 
irrelevant to the discussion. For what Nicholas asserted was that 
one cannot infer with certainty the existence of one thing from the 
existence of another. In the second place the assumptions that 
whiteness is an accident and that an accident necessarily inheres in 
a substance render the argument hypothetical. If whiteness is an 
accident and if an accident necessarily inheres in a substance, 
then, given this whiteness, there is a substance in which it inheres. 
But Nicholas would not admit that there is any compelling reason 
why these assumptions should be accepted. Bernard’s argument 
conceals its assumptions. It does not show that one can argue with 
certainty from the existence of one thing to the existence of 
another thing, for Bernard has assumed that whiteness inheres 
in a substance. The fact that one sees a colour warrants one’s 
concluding that a substance exists, only if one has assumed that a 
colour is an accident and that an accident necessarily inheres 
in a substance. But to assume this is to assume what has to 
be proved. Bernard’s argument is therefore a concealed vicious 
circle. 

Nicholas commented in a similar manner on another example 
brought by Bernard in order to show that one can argue with 
certainty from the existence of one thing to the existence of 
another thing. Fire is applied to tow, and there is no obstacle; 
therefore there will be heat. Either, said Nicholas, the consequent 
is identical with the antecedent or with part of it or it is not. In 
the first case the example would be irrelevant. For the argument 
would not be an argument from the existence of one thing to the 
existence of another thing. In the second case there would be two 
different propositions of which the one could be affirmed and the 
other denied without contradiction. ‘Fire is applied to tow and 
there is no obstacle and ‘there will not be heat’ are not contra¬ 
dictory propositions. And if they are not contradictory pro¬ 
positions the conclusion cannot be certain with the certitude 
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which comes from reducibility to the first principle. Yet this, as 
has been agreed, is the only certitude. 

From this position of Nicholas, that the existence of one thing 
cannot with certainty be inferred from that of another, it follows 
that no proposition which asserts that because A happens B will 
happen or that because B exists A exists, where A and B are 
distinct things, is or can be certain. Apart, then, from the im¬ 
mediate perception of sense-data (colours, for example) and of our 
acts no empirical knowledge is or can be certain. No causal 
argument can be certain. We doubtless believe in necessary 
connections in nature; but logic cannot detect them, and pro¬ 
positions which state them cannot be certain. What, then, is the 
reason of our belief in causal connections? Nicholas apparently 
explained this in terms of the experience of repeated sequences 
which gives rise to the expectation that if B has followed A in the 
past it will do so again in the future. Nicholas, it is true, affirmed 
that we cannot have probable knowledge that B will follow A in 
the future, unless we have evident certitude that at some time in 
the past B has followed A; but he did not mean that we cannot 
have probable knowledge that B will follow A in the future, unless 
we have evident certitude in the past of a necessary causal con¬ 
nection between A and B. What he meant, in terms of his own 
example in his second letter to Bernard, was that I cannot have 
probable knowledge that if I put my hand to the fire it will become 
warm, unless I have evident certitude of warmth in my hand 
having followed my putting my hand to the fire in the past. Tf it 
was once evident to me when I put my hand to the fire that I 
became warm, it is now probable to me that if I put my hand 
to the fire I should become warm/ 1 Nicholas considered that 
repeated experience of the coexistence of two things or of the 
regular sequence of distinct events increases the probability, from 
the subjective point of view, of similar experiences in the future; 
but repeated experience does not add anything to the objective 
evidence. 2 

It is clear that Nicholas considered that the possibility of God 
acting immediately as a causal agent, without, that is, using any 
secondary cause, rendered it impossible to argue with absolute 
certainty from the existence of one created thing to the existence 
of another created thing. He also argued against Bernard that 
on the principles enunciated by the latter it would be equally 

1 Lappc, 13*. 9-12. 1 Exigit, p. 237. 
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impossible. But the main interest of Nicholas's discussion of 
causality lies in the fact that he did not simply argue from 
the universally admitted doctrine of the divine omnipotence 
(universally admitted as a theological doctrine at any rate) but 
approached the question on a purely philosophical level. 

It is to be noted that Nicholas did not deny that we can have 
certitude concerning the coexistence of appearances of A and B. 
All that is required is that we should actually have the two 
perceptions at once. But he did deny that one can infer with 
certainty the existence of the non-apparent from the existence of 
an appearance. He would not allow, then, that one can infer with 
certainty the existence of any substance. In order to know with 
certainty the existence of any material substance we should have 
either to perceive it directly, intuitively, or to infer its existence 
with certainty from the appearances or phenomena. But we do not 
perceive material substances, according to Nicholas. If we did, 
even the uneducated (the rustici) would perceive them. And this 
is not the case. Moreover, we cannot infer their existence with 
certainty, for the existence of one thing cannot be logically 
deduced from the existence of another thing. 

In his ninth letter to Bernard, Nicholas asserted that 'these 
inferences are not evident: there is an act of understanding: 
therefore there is an intellect; there is an act of willing: therefore 
there is a will'. 1 This statement suggests that according to 
Nicholas we have no more certainty of the soul’s existence as a 
substance than we have of material substances. Elsewhere, how¬ 
ever, he states that 'Aristotle never had evident knowledge of any 
substance other than his own soul, understanding by "substance” 
something different from the objects of our five senses and 
from our formal experience.' 2 Again, 'we have no certitude 
concerning a substance joined to matter other than our soul'. 3 
Statements like this have led some historians to conclude that 
Nicholas admitted that we have certitude about the know¬ 
ledge of the soul as a spiritual substance. They accordingly 
interpret his remarks about our not being entitled to infer the 
existence of the intellect from the existence of acts of understanding 
and the existence of the will from the existence of acts of volition 
as an attack on the faculty psychology. This is certainly a possible 
interpretation, though it might be considered odd if Nicholas 
directed his attack simply against the theory of distinct faculties 

1 Lappe, 34*, 7-9. 1 Ibid., 12*. 20-3. 1 Ibid., 13*, 19-20. 
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which had already been subjected to criticism by William of 
Ockham, for example. But the Exigit 1 seems to imply, though it 
does not say so clearly, that we have no direct awareness of the 
soul. And in this case it would appear to follow, on Nicholas's 
premisses, that we have no natural knowledge of the soul's 
existence as a substance. The statement that Aristotle had no 
certain knowledge of any substance other than his own soul may 
be analogous to the assertion in the fifth letter to Bernard of 
Arezzo that we do not know with certainty that there is any 
efficient cause other than God. For his general position shows that 
in Nicholas's opinion we have no natural or philosophical certain 
knowledge that even God is an efficient cause. It is true that if the 
parallel between the two statements is pushed, it would seem to 
follow that Aristotle, according to Nicholas, enjoyed the certainty 
of faith about the existence of his soul as a spiritual substance; and 
Nicholas cannot possibly have meant to say this. But it is not 
necessary to interpret his remarks so strictly. However, it is 
difficult to be sure whether he did or did not make an exception in 
favour of our knowledge of our own souls from his general view 
that we have no certain knowledge of the existence of substances 
considered as distinct from phenomena. 

It is evident that in his critique of causality and substance 
Nicholas anticipated the position of Hume; and the similarity is all 
the more striking if he did in fact deny that we have any certain 
knowledge of the existence of any substance, material or spiritual. 
But Ur. Weinberg is undoubtedly right, I think, in pointing out 
that Nicholas was not a phenomenalist. Nicholas thought that one 
cannot infer with certainty the existence of a non-apparent entity 
from the existence of phenomena; but he certainly did notthink this 
means that one can infer its non-existence. In the sixth letter to 
Bernard he laid it down that 'from the fact that one thing exists, 
it cannot be inferred with certainty that another thing does not 
exist’. 2 Nicholas did not say that only phenomena exist or that 
affirmations of the existence of metaphenomenal entities are non¬ 
sensical. All he said was that the existence of phenomena does not 
enable us to infer with certainty the existence of the meta¬ 
phenomenal or non-apparent. It is one thing to say, for example, 
that we are unable to prove that there is anything in a material 
object other than what appears to the senses, and it is another 
thing to say that there actually is no substance. Nicholas was not 

1 Lappe, 3i*. 16-17. 
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a dogmatic phenomenalist. I do not mean to imply by this that 
Hume was a dogmatic phenomenalist, for he was not, whatever 
objections his (and Nicholas’s) critical analyses of causality and 
substance may be open to. My point is simply that one must not 
conclude from Nicholas’s denial of the demonstrability of the 
existence of substances that he actually denied the existence of all 
substances or said that their non-existence could be proved. 

It is obvious enough that Nicholas’s critique of causality and 
substance had important repercussions in regard to his attitude 
towards the traditional philosophical theology. Although Nicholas 
does not say so in clear and explicit terms, it would seem to follow 
from his general principles that it is not possible to prove the 
existence of God as efficient cause. In the fifth letter to Bernard he 
remarks that God may be the sole efficient cause, since one cannot 
prove that there is any natural efficient cause. But to say that 
God may be the sole efficient cause is not to say that He is the sole 
efficient cause or, indeed, that He can be proved to be an efficient 
cause at all. Nicholas meant merely that for all we know or can 
establish to the contrary God may be the sole efficient cause. As 
to our being able to prove that God actually is efficient cause, this 
is excluded by the general principle that we cannot infer with 
certainty the existence of one thing from the existence of another 
thing. 

The causal or cosmological argument for God’s existence could 
not, then, be a demonstrative argument on Nicholas’s premisses. 
Nor could St. Thomas’s fourth or fifth arguments be admitted as 
proofs yielding certain conclusions. We cannot, says Nicholas in 
the fifth letter to Bernard, prove that one thing is or is not nobler 
than another thing. Neither inspection of one thing nor comparison 
of two or more things is able to prove a hierarchy of degrees of 
being from the point of view of value. ’If anything whatever is 
pointed out, nobody knows evidently that it may not exceed all 
other things in value.’ 1 And Nicholas does not hesitate to draw 
the conclusion that if by the term ‘God’ we understand the noblest 
being, nobody knows with certainty whether any given thing may 
not be God. If, then, we cannot establish with certainty an 
objective scale of perfection, St. Thomas’s fourth argument 
obviously cannot be considered a demonstrative argument. As to 
the argument from finality, St. Thomas’s fifth argument, this is 
ruled out by Nicholas’s statement in the same letter that ‘no one 

1 Lappe, 33*, 12-14. 
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knows evidently that one thing is the end (that is, final cause) of 
another'. 1 One cannot establish by inspection or analysis of any 
one thing that it is the final cause of another thing, nor is there any 
way of demonstrating it with certainty. We see a certain series of 
events, but final causality is not demonstrable. 

Nicholas did, however, admit a probable argument for God’s 
existence. Assuming as probable that we have an idea of the 
good as a standard for judging about the contingent relations 
between things, 8 and assuming that the order of the universe is 
such that it would satisfy a mind operating with the criterion of 
goodness and fitness, we can argue first that all things are so 
interconnected that one thing can be said to exist for the sake of 
another and secondly that this relationship between things is 
intelligible only in the light of the hypothesis that all things are 
subjected to an ultimate end, the supreme good or God. It might 
well appear that an argument of this kind would be no more than an 
entirely unfounded hypothesis, and that it could not, on Nicholas’s 
own principles, amount to a probable argument. But Nicholas did 
not deny that we can have some sort of evidence enabling us to 
form a conjectural hypothesis which may be more or less probable, 
though it may not be certain as far as we are concerned. It might 
be true; it might even be a necessary truth; but we could not know 
that it was true, though we could believe it to be true. Besides 
theological belief, that is, faith in revealed truths, there is room for 
a belief which rests on arguments that are more or less probable. 

Nicholas’s probable argument for God’s existence was part of 
the positive philosophy which he put forward as probable. It is 
not, in my opinion, worth while going into this philosophy in any 
detail. Apart from the fact that it was proposed as a probable 
hypothesis, its various parts are by no means always consistent 
with one another. One may mention, however, that for Nicholas 
the corruptibility of things is probably inconsistent with the 
goodness of the universe. Positively expressed this means that 
things are probably eternal. In order to show that this supposition 
cannot be ruled out by observation Nicholas argued that the fact 
that we see B succeeding A does not warrant our concluding that 
A has ceased to exist. We may not see A any more, but we do not 
see that A does not exist any more. And we cannot establish by 
reasoning that it does not any longer exist. If we could, we could 
establish by reasoning that nothing exists which is not observed, 

1 Lappe, 33*, 18-19. * Exigit, p. 185. 


and this we cannot do. The Aristotelian doctrine of change is by 
no means certain. Moreover, the corruption of substances can be 
explained much better on an atomistic hypothesis than on 
Aristotelian principles. Substantial change may mean simply that 
one collocation of atoms is succeeded by another, while accidental 
change may mean the addition of fresh atoms to an atomic 
complex or the subtraction of some atoms from that complex. It 
is probable that the atoms are eternal and that precisely the same 
combinations occur in the periodic cycles which eternally recur. 

As to the human soul, Nicholas maintained the hypothesis of 
immortality. But his suggestions on this matter are closely con¬ 
nected with a curious explanation of knowledge. As all things are 
eternal, it may be supposed that in knowledge the soul or mind 
enters into a temporary union with the object of knowledge. And 
the same can be said of imagination. The soul enters into a state 
of conjunction with images, but the images themselves are eternal. 
This hypothesis throws light, in Nicholas's opinion, on the nature 
of immortality. We may suppose that to good souls noble thoughts 
come after death, while to bad souls come evil thoughts. Or we 
may suppose that good souls enter into union with a better collec¬ 
tion of atoms and are disposed to better experiences than they 
received in their previous embodied states, while evil souls enter 
into union with worse atoms and are disposed to receive more 
evil experiences and thoughts than in their previous embodied 
states. Nicholas claimed that this hypothesis allowed for the 
Christian doctrine of rewards and punishments after death; but 
he added a prudential qualification. His statements were, he said, 
more probable than the statements which had for a long time 
seemed probable. None the less, someone might turn up who 
would deprive his own statements of probability; and in view of 
this possibility the best thing to do is to adhere to the Biblical 
teaching on rewards and punishments. This line of argument was 
called in the Articles of Cardinal Curti a ‘foxy excuse' (excusatio 
vulpina)} 

Nicholas's positive philosophy was obviously at variance on 
some points with Catholic theology. And indeed Nicholas did not 
hesitate to say that his statements were more probable than the 
contradictory assertions. But one must interpret this attitude with 
some care. Nicholas did not state that his doctrines were true and 
the opposite doctrines false: he said that if the propositions which 

1 Lappe, 39*, 8. 
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were contradictory to his own were considered simply in regard to 
their probability, that is, as probable conclusions of reason, they 
were less probable than his own statements. For example, the 
theological doctrine that the world has not existed from eternity 
is for him certainly true, if it is considered as a revealed truth. 
But if one attends simply to the philosophical arguments which 
can be adduced in favour of its truth, one must admit, according 
to Nicholas, that they are less probable than the philosophical 
arguments which can be adduced in favour of the contradictory 
proposition. One is not entitled, however, to conclude that the 
contradictory proposition is not true. For all we know it may even 
be a necessary truth. Probability has to be interpreted in terms of 
the natural evidence available to us at any given moment, and a 
proposition may be for us more probable than its contradictory 
even though it is in fact false and its contradictory true. Nicholas 
did not propose a double-truth theory; nor did he deny any defined 
doctrines of the Church. What his subjective attitude was is a 
matter about which we cannot be sure. Pierre d’Ailly asserted 
that a number of Nicholas’s propositions were condemned out of 
envy or ill-will; and Nicholas himself maintained that some state¬ 
ments were attributed to him which he did not hold at all or which 
he did not hold in the sense in which they were condemned. It is 
difficult to judge how far one is justified in taking his protestations 
at their face-value and how far one should assume that his critics 
were justified in dismissing these protestations as ‘foxy’ excuses. 
There can be little doubt, I think, that he was sincere in saying 
that the philosophy which he put forward as ‘probable’ was untrue 
in so far as it conflicted with the teaching of the Church. At least 
there is no real difficulty in accepting his sincerity on this point, 
since apart from any other consideration it would have been quite 
inconsistent with the critical side of his philosophy if he had 
regarded the conclusions of his positive philosophy as certain. On 
the other hand, it is not so easy to accept Nicholas’s protestation 
that the critical views expounded in his correspondence with 
Bernard of Arezzo were put forward as a kind of experiment in 
reasoning. His letters to Bernard hardly give that impression, 
even if the possibility cannot be excluded that the explanation 
which he offered to his judges represented his real mind. After 
all, he was by no means the only philosopher of his time to adopt 
a critical attitude towards the traditional metaphysics, even if 
he went further than most. 
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It is, however, quite clear that Nicholas meant to attack the 
philosophy of Aristotle and that he considered his own positive 
philosophy to be a more probable hypothesis than the Aristotelian 
system. He declared that he was himself very astonished that 
some people study Aristotle and the Commentator (Averroes) up 
to a decrepit old age and forsake moral matters and the care of the 
common good in favour of the study of Aristotle. They do this to 
such an extent that when the friend of truth rises up and sounds 
a trumpet to rouse the sleepers from slumber they are greatly 
afflicted and rush upon him like armed men to deadly combat. 1 

Mention of ‘moral matters' and of the ‘common good' leads one 
to inquire what Nicholas’s ethical and political teaching was. We 
have not much to go upon here. But it seems clear that he main¬ 
tained the Ockhamist theory of the arbitrary character of the 
moral law. There is a condemned proposition of his to the effect 
that ‘God can order a rational creature to hate Him, and that the 
rational creature merits more by obeying this precept than by 
loving God in obedience to a precept. For he would do so (that is, 
hate God) with greater effort and more against his inclination.’* 
As to politics, Nicholas is said to have issued a proclamation that 
whoever wanted to hear lecture; on Aristotle's Politics together 
with certain discussions about justice and injustice which would 
enable a man to make new laws or to correct laws already in 
existence, should repair to a certain place where he would find 
Master Nicholas of Autrecourt, who would teach him all these 
things. 8 How far this proclamation constitutes evidence of 
Nicholas's serious concern for the common welfare and how far 
it is the expression of a love of notoriety it is difficult to say. 

I have given an account of the philosophical ideas of John of 
Mirecourt and Nicholas of Autrecourt in a chapter on the ‘Ock¬ 
hamist Movement’. Is this procedure justified? Nicholas’s posi¬ 
tive philosophy, which he put forward as probable, was certainly 
not the philosophy of William of Ockham; and in this respect it 
would be quite wrong to call him an ‘Ockhamist’. As to his critical 
philosophy, it was not the same as that of Ockham, and Nicholas 
cannot be properly called an ‘Ockhamist’, if by this term is meant 
a disciple of Ockham. Moreover, the tone of Nicholas's writing is 
different from that of the Franciscan theologian. None the less, 
Nicholas was an extreme representative of that critical movement 
of thought which was a prominent feature of fourteenth-century 

1 Cf. Exigit, pp. 181-2. * Lappe, 41*. 31-4. 8 Ibid., 40*, 26-33. 
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philosophy and which finds expression in one aspect of Ock- 
hamism. I have indicated earlier that I use the term ‘Ockhamist 
Movement' to denote a philosophical movement which was 
characterized, in part, by a critical attitude towards the pre¬ 
suppositions and arguments of the traditional metaphysics, and 
if the term is used in this sense, one can, I think, justifiably speak 
of John of Mirecourt and Nicholas of Autrecourt as belonging to 
the Ockhamist movement. 

Nicholas of Autrecourt was not a sceptic, if by this term we 
mean a philosopher who denies or questions the possibility of 
attaining any certain knowledge. He maintained that certainty 
is obtainable in logic and in mathematics and in immediate per¬ 
ception. In modem terms he recognized as certain both analytic 
propositions (the propositions which are now sometimes called 
‘tautologies’) and basic empirical statements, though one must add 
the proviso that for Nicholas we can have evident immediate 
knowledge without that knowledge being expressed in a proposi¬ 
tion. On the other hand, propositions involving the assertion of a 
causal relation in the metaphysical sense or propositions based on 
an inference from one existent to another he regarded not as 
certain propositions but rather as empirical hypotheses. One 
must not, however, turn Nicholas into a ‘logical positivist’. He 
did not deny the significance of metaphysical or theological 
statements: on the contrary, he presupposed the certitude of faith 
and admitted revelation as a source of absolute certainty. 

4. I announced my intention of concluding this chapter with 
some remarks on the influence of the new movement in the uni¬ 
versities, especially in the universities which were founded in the 
latter part of the fourteenth century and during the fifteenth. 

In 1389 a statute was passed at the university of Vienna 
requiring of students in the faculty of arts that they should attend 
lectures on the logical works of Peter of Spain, while later statutes 
imposed a similar obligation in regard to the logical works of 
Ockhamist authors like William Heytesbury. Nominalism was 
also strongly represented in the German universities of Heidelberg 
(founded in 1386), Erfurt (1392) and Leipzig (1409) and in the 
Polish university of Cracow (1397). The university of Leipzig is 
said to have owed its origin to the exodus of nominalists from 
Prague, where John Hus and Jerome of Prague taught the Scotist 
realism which they had learnt from John Wycliffe (c. 1320-84). 
Indeed, when the Council of Constance condemned the theological 
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errors of John Hus in 1415, the nominalists were quick to argue 
that Scotist realism had also been condemned, though this was 
not actually the case. 

In the first half of the fifteenth century a rather surprising 
revival of the philosophy of St. Albert the Great took place. The 
nominalists seem to have left Paris early in the century, partly 
owing to the conditions brought about by the Hundred Years 
War, though Ehrle was doubtless correct in connecting the revival 
of ‘Albertism’ with the return of the Dominicans to Paris in 1403. 
They had left the city in 1387. The supremacy of Albertism did 
not last very long, however, because the nominalists returned in 
1437 after the city had been liberated from the English. On 
March 1st, 1474, King Louis XI issued a decree prohibiting the 
teaching of nominalism and ordering the confiscation of nominalist 
books; but in 1481 the ban was withdrawn. 

In the fifteenth century, then, nominalism was strongly en¬ 
trenched at Paris, Oxford and many German universities; but the 
older traditions continued to hold their ground in certain places. 
This was the case in the university of Cologne, which was founded 
in 1389. At Cologne the doctrines of St. Albert and St. Thomas 
were in possession. After the condemnation of John Hus the 
Prince Electors asked the university to adopt nominalism on the 
ground that the more old-fashioned realism easily led to heresy, 
even though it was not evil in itself. But in 1425 the university 
replied that while it remained open to anyone to adopt nominalism 
if he chose, the doctrines of St. Albert, St. Thomas, St. Bona- 
venture, Giles of Rome and Duns Scotus were above suspicion. 
In any case, said the university, the heresies of John Hus did not 
spring from philosophical realism but from the theological teach¬ 
ing of Wycliffe. Further, if realism were forbidden at Cologne the 
students would leave the university. 

With the university of Cologne one must associate that of 
Louvain, which was founded in 1425. The statutes of 1427 required 
of candidates for the doctorate that they should take an oath 
never to teach the doctrines of Buridan, Marsilius of Inghen, Ock¬ 
ham or their followers; and in 1480 professors who expounded 
Aristotle in the light of the Ockhamist theories were threatened 
with suspension from office. 

The adherents of the ‘ancient way', therefore, were by no means 
completely routed by the nominalists. Indeed, in the middle of 
the fourteenth century realism gained a foothold at Heidelberg. 
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Moreover, they could boast of some eminent names. Chief among 
them was John Capreolus (c. 1380-1444), a Dominican who 
lectured for a time at Paris and later at Toulouse. He set out to 
defend the doctrines of St. Thomas against the contrary opinions 
of Scotus, Durandus, Henry of Ghent and all adversaries in general, 
including the nominalists. His great work, which was completed 
shortly before his death at Rodez and which earned for him the 
title of Princeps thomistarum, was the Libri IV defensionum theolo¬ 
gize divi Thomae de Aquino. Capreolus was the first of the line of dis¬ 
tinguished Dominican Thomists and commentators on St. Thomas, 
which included at a later period men like Cajetan (d. 1534) 
and John of St. Thomas (d. 1644). 

In the Italian universities a current of Averroistic Aristotelian- 
ism was represented at Bologna in the first half of the fourteenth 
century by thinkers like Thaddaeus of Parma and Angelo of 
Arezzo and passed to Padua and Venice where it was represented 
by Paul of Venice (d. 1429), Cajetan of Thiene (d. 1465), Alexander 
Achillini (d. 1512) and Agostino Nipho (d. 1546). The first printed 
edition of Averroes appeared at Padua in 1472. Something will be 
said later, in connection with the philosophy of the Renaissance, 
about the controversy between those who followed Averroes* 
interpretation of Aristotle and those who adhered to the inter¬ 
pretation given by Alexander of Aphrodisias, and about the con¬ 
demnation of 1513. The Averroists have been mentioned here 
simply as an illustration of the fact that the via moderna should 
not be regarded as having swept all before it in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 

Nevertheless, nominalism possessed that attraction which comes 
from modernity and freshness, and it spread widely, as we have 
seen. A notable figure among fifteenth-century nominalists was 
Gabriel Biel (c. 1425-95), who taught at Tubingen and composed 
an epitome of Ockham's commentaries on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard. Biel's work was a methodical and clear exposition of 
Ockhamism, and though he did not pretend to be more than a 
follower and exponent of Ockham he exercised a considerable 
influence. Indeed, the Ockhamists at the universities of Erfurt 
and Wittenberg were known as Gabrielistae. It is perhaps inter¬ 
esting to note that Biel did not interpret Ockham’s moral theory as 
meaning that there is no natural moral order. There are objects 
or ends besides God which can be chosen in accordance with right 
reason, and pagan philosophers like Aristotle, Cicero and Seneca 
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were able to accomplish morally good and virtuous acts. In 
virtue of his 'absolute power' God could, indeed, command acts 
opposed to the dictates of the natural reason; but this does not 
alter the fact that these dictates can be recognized without 
revelation. 

5. Finally one may recall that the Ockhamist Movement or 
nominalism had various aspects. On the purely logical side it was 
partly a development of the logic of terms and of the theory of 
suppositio as found in pre-Ockhamist logicians like Peter of Spain. 
This terminist logic was used by William of Ockham in order to 
exclude all forms of realism. The problem of universals was treated 
from a logical rather than an ontological point of view. The uni¬ 
versal is the abstract term considered according to its logical 
content, and this term stands in the proposition for individual 
things, which are the only things which exist. 

This terminist logic had not of itself any sceptical consequences 
in regard to knowledge, nor did Ockham regard it as having any 
such consequences. But together with the logical aspect of 
nominalism one must take into account the analysis of causality 
and the consequences of this analysis in regard to the epistemo¬ 
logical status of empirical hypotheses. In the philosophy of a man 
like Nicholas of Autrecourt we have seen a sharp distinction drawn 
between analytic or formal propositions, which are certain, and 
empirical hypotheses, which are not and cannot be certain. With 
Ockham this view, so far as he held it, was closely connected with 
his insistence on the divine omnipotence: with Nicholas of Autre¬ 
court the theological background was very much less in evidence. 

We have seen, too, how the nominalists (some more than others) 
tended to adopt a critical attitude towards the metaphysical argu¬ 
ments of the older philosophers. This attitude was fully explicit 
in an extremist like Nicholas of Autrecourt, since it was made to 
rest on his general position that one cannot infer with certainty 
the existence of one thing from the existence of another thing. 
Metaphysical arguments are probable rather than demonstrative. 

But, whatever one may be inclined to think on one or two cases, 
this critical attitude in regard to metaphysical speculation was 
practically always combined with a firm theological faith and a 
firm belief in revelation as a source of certain knowledge. This firm 
belief is particularly striking in the case of Ockham himself. His 
view that it is possible to have what would be, from the psycho¬ 
logical point of view, intuition of a non-existent thing and his 
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theory about the ultimate dependence of the moral law on the 
divine choice were not expressions of scepticism but of the tre¬ 
mendous emphasis he placed on the divine omnipotence. If one 
attempts to turn the nominalists into rationalists or even sceptics 
in the modem sense, one is taking them out of their historical 
setting and severing them from their mental background. In the 
course of time nominalism became one of the regular currents in 
Scholastic thought; and a theological chair of nominalism was 
erected even in the university of Salamanca. 

But nominalism suffered the fate of most philosophical schools 
of thought. It obviously began as something new; and whatever 
one's opinion concerning the various tenets of the nominalists may 
be, it can hardly be denied that they had something to say. They 
helped to develop logical studies and they raised important 
problems. But in the course of time a tendency to 'logic-chopping' 
showed itself, and this can perhaps be connected with their 
reserved attitude towards metaphysics. Logical refinements and 
exaggerated subtlety tended to drain off the energies of the later 
nominalists; and when philosophy received a fresh impetus at the 
time of the Renaissance this impetus did not come from the 
nominalists. 


CHAPTER X 


THE SCIENTIFIC MOVEMENT 

Physical science in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries—The 
problem of motion; impetus and gravity—Nicholas Oresme; the 
hypothesis of the earth's rotation—The possibility of other worlds 
—Some scientific implications of nominalism ; and implications 
of the impetus theory . 

i. For a long time it was widely supposed that there was no 
respect for experience in the Middle Ages and that the only ideas 
on science which the mediaevals possessed were adopted uncriti¬ 
cally from Aristotle and other non-Christian writers. Science was 
assumed to have started again, after centuries of almost complete 
quiescence, at the time of the Renaissance. Then it was found 
that a considerable interest had been taken in scientific matters 
during the fourteenth century, that some important discoveries 
had been made at that time, that various theories had been fairly 
widely held which did not derive from Aristotle and that certain 
hypotheses which were usually associated with the Renaissance 
scientists had been proposed in the late Middle Ages. At the same 
time a better knowledge of late mediaeval philosophy suggested 
that the scientific movement of the fourteenth century should be 
connected with Ockhamism or nominalism, largely on the ground 
that Ockham and those who belonged more or less to the same 
movement of thought insisted on the primacy of intuition or of 
immediate experience in the acquisition of factual knowledge. It 
was not that Ockham himself was thought to have shown much 
interest in scientific matters; but his insistence on intuition as the 
only basis of factual knowledge and the empiricist side of his 
philosophy were thought to have given a powerful impetus to 
scientific interests and investigations. This view of the matter 
could be fitted into the traditional outlook inasmuch as Ockham 
and the nominalists were supposed to have been resolute anti- 
Aristotelians. 

It is not at all my intention to attempt to deny that there is 
truth in this interpretation of the facts. Although Ockham cannot 
possibly be called simply 'anti-Aristotelian 1 without qualification, 
since in some matters he regarded himself as the true interpreter 
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of Aristotle, his philosophy was in certain important respects 
undoubtedly at variance with Aristotle’s, and it is clear that some 
thinkers who belonged to the nominalist movement were extremely 
hostile to Aristotelianism. Moreover, it is probably true to say 
that Ockhamist insistence on experience as the basis of our know¬ 
ledge of existent things favoured the growth of empirical science. 
It may be difficult to assess an epistemological theory’s positive 
influence on the growth of science; but it is reasonable to think 
that the doctrine of the primacy of intuition would naturally 
encourage such growth rather than discourage it. Moreover, if 
one assumes that causes cannot be discovered by a priori theorizing 
but that recourse must be had to experience in order to discover 
them, this assumption is calculated to turn the mind towards the 
investigation of the empirical data. No doubt, it can be said with 
justice that science does not consist in ‘intuition’ or in merely 
observing the empirical data; but the point is not that Ockhamism 
provided a theory of scientific method but rather that it helped to 
create an intellectual climate which facilitated and tended to 
promote scientific research. For by directing men’s minds to the 
facts or empirical data in the acquisition of knowledge it at the 
same time directed them away from passive acceptance of the 
opinions of illustrious thinkers of the past. 

But though it would be improper to discount the connection of 
fourteenth-century science with Ockhamism it would be equally 
improper to attribute its growth to Ockhamism as a sufficient 
cause. In the first place it is not clear to what extent one can 
legitimately speak of the fourteenth-century physicists as ‘Ock- 
hamists’, even if one uses the term in a wide sense. One of the 
leading figures who took an interest in physical theories was John 
Buridan, who was for a time rector of the university of Paris and 
died about 1360. This theologian, philosopher and physicist was 
influenced by the terminist logic and by certain views which were 
held by Ockham; but he was by no means an unqualified 
nominalist. Apart from the fact that in his official capacity as 
rector he was associated with the condemnation of nominalist 
theories in 1340 he maintained, for example, in his writings that 
it is possible to prove the existence of one thing from the existence 
of another thing and that consequently it is possible to prove the 
existence of God. Albert of Saxony was rather more of an Ock¬ 
hamist. Rector of the university of Paris in 1353 he became in 
1365 the first rector of the university of Vienna. In the same year 


he was appointed bishop of Halberstadt. He died in that post in 
1390. In logic he followed Ockham; but he was certainly not an 
extreme adherent of the via moderna. It is true that he held that 
the certitude given by experience cannot be absolute; but it would 
appear that his view of the hypothetical character of empirical 
statements was due more to the conviction that God can miracu¬ 
lously ‘interfere’ with the natural order than to any other con¬ 
sideration. Marsilius of Inghen (d. 1396), who was rector of the 
university of Paris in 1367 and 1371 and first rector of the uni¬ 
versity of Heidelberg in 1386, was indeed, a declared adherent 
of the via moderna-, but he seems to have tempered the nominalist 
position on universals with a dose of realism, and he thought that 
the metaphysician can prove the existence and unicity of God. 
As for Nicholas Oresme, who taught at Paris and died as bishop of 
Lisieux in 1382, he was much more of a physicist than a philo¬ 
sopher, though he had, of course, theological and philosophical 
interests. 

One can say then, I think, that the leading figures in the 
scientific movement of the fourteenth century had in most cases 
affiliations with the Ockhamist Movement. And if one is going to 
use the term ‘nominalist’ to denote those who adopted the Ock¬ 
hamist or terminist logic, one can call them 'nominalists’. But it 
would be a mistake to suppose that they all adhered to Ockham’s 
views on metaphysics; and it would be still more of a mistake to 
suppose that they shared the extremist philosophical position of a 
thinker like Nicholas of Autrecourt. Indeed, Buridan and Albert 
of Saxony both attacked Nicholas. It is fairly clear, however, that 
the via moderna in philosophy did stimulate, though it did not 
cause, the scientific developments of the fourteenth century. 

That the nominalist movement cannot be accounted the suffi¬ 
cient cause of the growth of science in the fourteenth century is clear 
from the fact that fourteenth-century science was to a considerable 
extent a continuation of and growth from thirteenth-century 
science. I have mentioned that modem research has brought to 
light the reality of scientific progress in the fourteenth century. 
But research is also bringing to light the scientific investigations 
which were pursued in the thirteenth century. These investiga¬ 
tions were stimulated mainly by the translations of Greek and 
Arabic scientific works; but they were none the less real. Mediaeval 
science was doubtless primitive and rudimentary if we compare it 
with the science of the post-Renaissance era; but there is no longer 
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any excuse for saying that there was no science in the Middle Ages 
outside the fields of theology and philosophy. Not only was there 
a scientific development in the Middle Ages but there was also a 
continuity in some degree between the science of the late Middle 
Ages and the science of the Renaissance. It would be foolish to 
belittle the achievements of the Renaissance scientists or to make 
out that their hypotheses and discoveries were all anticipated in 
the Middle Ages. But it is also foolish to depict Renaissance 
science as being without historical antecedents and parentage. 

In the thirteenth century a number of thinkers had insisted on 
the need for observation or 'experience' in scientific study. In the 
preceding volume of this history mention was made in this con¬ 
nection of St. Albert the Great (1206-80), Peter of Maricourt 
(exact dates unknown), Robert Grosseteste (c. 1175-1253) and of 
Roger Bacon (c. 1212-after 1292). Peter of Maricourt, who stimu¬ 
lated Bacon’s interest in scientific matters, is notable for his 
Epistola de magnete, which was utilized by William Gilbert in the 
second half of the sixteenth century. Grosseteste wrote on optics 
and tried to improve the theory of refraction contained in Greek 
and Arabic writings. Optics constituted also one of Bacon’s 
special interests. The Silesian scientist, mathematician and 
philosopher Witelo wrote on the same subject in his Perspectiva. 
This work was composed in dependence on the writings of the 
Islamic scientist Alhazen; and Kepler later supplied some develop¬ 
ments on Witelo’s ideas in his Ad Vitellionem paralipomena (1604). 
The Dominican Theodoric of Freiberg (d. c. 1311) developed a 
theory in explanation of the rainbow on an experimental basis, 
which was adopted by Descartes; 1 and another Dominican, 
Jordanus Nemorarius, made discoveries in mechanics. 

But though the thirteenth-century physicists insisted on the 
need for observation in scientific research, and though a man like 
Roger Bacon was quick to see the practical purposes to which 
scientific discoveries could be put, they were by no means blind to 
the theoretical aspects of scientific method. They did not regard 
science as consisting in the mere accumulation of empirical data; 
nor did they concentrate simply on real or imagined practical 
results. They were interested in explaining the data. Aristotle 
had held that scientific knowledge is obtained only when one is in 
a position to show how the observed effects follow from their 

1 Theodoric’s explanation of the shape of the bow was correct, though he failed 
to explain the colours. 
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causes; and for Grosseteste and Bacon this meant in large part 
being able to give a mathematical deduction of the effects. Hence 
the great emphasis placed by Bacon on mathematics as the key to 
other sciences. Furthermore, whereas Aristotle had not given any 
very clear indication how a knowledge of the 'causes’ is to be 
actually obtained, Grosseteste and Bacon showed how the 
elimination of explanatory theories which are incompatible with 
the facts helped one to arrive at this knowledge. In other words, 
they saw not only that an explanatory hypothesis could be arrived 
at by examining the common factors in different instances of the 
phenomenon under investigation, but also that it is necessary to 
verify this hypothesis by considering what results should follow 
if the hypothesis were true and by then experimenting in order to 
see if these expectations are actually fulfilled. 

Fourteenth-century science was therefore not an entirely new 
development: it was a continuation of the scientific work of the 
preceding century, just as this work was itself a continuation of 
the scientific studies made by Greek and Arab physicists and 
mathematicians. But in the fourteenth century other problems 
came into prominence, especially the problem of motion. And the 
consideration of this problem in the fourteenth century might have 
suggested a conception of scientific hypotheses which, had it been 
subsequently accepted by Galileo, might have gone a long way 
towards preventing the latter’s clash with the theologians. 

2. In Aristotle's account of motion a distinction was made 
between natural and unnatural motion. An element like fire is 
naturally light and its natural tendency is to move upwards towards 
its natural place, while earth is heavy and has a natural movement 
downwards. But one can take a naturally heavy thing and throw 
it upwards, a stone, for example; and so long as the stone is moving 
upwards its motion is unnatural. Aristotle considered that this 
unnatural motion requires an explanation. The obvious answer to 
the question why the stone moves upwards is that it is thrown 
upwards. But once the stone has left the hand of the person who 
throws it it continues to move upwards for some time. Aristotle’s 
answer to the question why this happens was that the person who 
throws the stone and so starts it on its upward course moves not 
only the stone but also the surrounding air. This air moves the 
air higher up and each portion of the air which is moved carries 
the stone with it until the successive movements of portions of air 
become so weak that the stone’s natural tendency to downward 
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motion is able at length to reassert itself. The stone then begins 
to move towards its natural place. 

This account of unnatural or violent motion was rejected by 
William of Ockham. If it is the air which moves a flying arrow, 
then if two arrows meet in flight we shall have to say that at that 
moment the same air is causing movements in opposite directions; 
and this cannot be the case. 1 On the other hand, one cannot 
suppose that a stone which is thrown upwards continues to move 
in virtue of some power or quality imparted to it. There is no 
empirical evidence of the existence of any such quality distinct 
from the projectile. If there were such a quality it could be con¬ 
served by God apart from the projectile; but it would be absurd to 
suppose that this can be done. Local motion does not involve 
anything beyond a 'permanent thing' and the term of the motion. 2 

Ockham thus rejected the idea of a quality impressed on the 
projectile by the agent as an explanation of motion; and to this 
extent he may be said to have anticipated the law of inertia. 
But the physicists of the fourteenth century were not content to 
say that a thing moves because it is in motion: they preferred to 
adopt the theory of impetus, which had been put forward by 
Philoponus in the early part of the sixth century and which had 
been already adopted by the Franciscan Peter John Olivi (c. 1248- 
98), who spoke of the impulse (1 impulsus ) or 'inclination' that is 
given to the projectile by the moving agent. This quality or 
energy in virtue of which a stone, for example, continues to move 
after it has left the hand of the thrower until it is overcome by the 
resistance of the air and the weight of the stone was called impetus 
by the fourteenth-century physicists. They supported the theory 
empirically, in that they maintained that it was better adapted 
than the Aristotelian theory for ‘saving the appearances'. For 
example, John Buridan held that Aristotle's theory of motion 
was unable to explain the movement of a spinning top, whereas 
this could be explained on the impetus theory. The spinning top, 
he said, stays in one place; it does not leave its place, which could 
then be filled by air which would move the top. But though the 
fourteenth-century physicists attempted to support the impetus 
theory empirically or to verify it, they did not confine themselves 
to purely physical considerations but introduced philosophical 
questions stated in the traditional categories. For example, in his 
Abbreviationes super VIII libros physicorum Marsilius of Inghen 
1 2 Sent., 18, J. * Ibid., 9, E. 
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raised the question, to what category or praedicamentum should 
impetus be assigned. He did not supply any very definite answer 
to this question; but he clearly thought that there are different 
kinds of impetus. For some projectiles move upwards, others 
downwards, some straight forwards, others in a circle. Again, 
although Albert of Saxony declared that the question whether 
impetus is a substance or an accident is a question for the meta¬ 
physician rather than for the physicist, he himself asserted that it 
is a quality, that is to say an accident. In any case it is clear that 
these physicists regarded impetus as something distinct from and 
impressed upon the projectile or moving body: they did not follow 
William of Ockham in his denial of any such distinct reality. 

An interesting application of the impetus theory was made in 
regard to the movement of the heavenly bodies. In his com¬ 
mentary on the Metaphysics 1 Buridan maintained that God im¬ 
parted to the heavenly bodies an original impetus which is the 
same in kind as the impetus in virtue of which terrestrial bodies 
move. There is no need to suppose that the heavenly bodies are 
made of a special element (the quintessence or fifth element), 
which can only move with a circular motion. Nor is it necessary 
to postulate Intelligences of the spheres to account for the spheres' 
movements. Motion on earth and motion in the heavens can be 
explained in the same way. Just as a man imparts an impetus 
to the stone which he throws into the air, so God imparted impetus 
to the heavenly bodies when He created them. The reason why 
the latter continue to move while the stone eventually falls to 
the earth is simply that the stone encounters resistance whereas 
the heavenly bodies do not. The impetus of the stone is gradually 
overcome by the air's resistance and the force of gravity; and the 
operation of these factors results in the stone's eventually moving 
towards its natural place. But although the heavenly bodies are 
not composed of some special matter of their own these factors 
do not operate in their case: gravity, in the sense of a factor which 
makes a body tend towards the earth as its natural place, operates 
only in regard to bodies within the terrestrial sphere. 

This theory of impetus was adopted, to all intents and purposes, 
by Albert of Saxony, Marsilius of Inghen and Nicholas Oresme. 
The first-named, however, tried to give a clear account of what is 
meant by gravity. He made a distinction between the centre of 
gravity in a body and the centre of its volume. These are not 

1 12, 9. 
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necessarily the same. In the case of the earth they are different, 
as the earth's density is not uniform; and when we talk about the 
‘centre of the earth’ in connection with gravity it is the earth’s 
centre of gravity which is meant. The tendency of a body to move 
towards its natural place may, then, be taken to mean its tendency 
to unite its own centre of gravity with the earth’s centre of 
gravity or ‘the centre of the earth’. A body’s ‘gravity’ means this 
tendency. It is noteworthy that this ‘explanation’ is a physical 
account: it is not an account in terms of ‘ultimate causes’ but a 
positive account of what happens or is thought to happen. 

3. The wider implications of the impetus theory will be briefly 
discussed later in this chapter. At the moment I wish to mention 
one or two other developments connected with problems of motion. 

Nicholas Oresme, who was one of the most independent and 
outstanding of the mediaeval physicists, made several discoveries 
in the sphere of dynamics. He found, for example, that when a 
body moves with a uniformly increasing velocity the distance 
which it travels is equal to the distance travelled in the same time 
by a body which moves with a uniform velocity equal to that 
attained by the first body at the middle instant of its course. 
Furthermore, he tried to find a way of expressing successive 
variations of intensity which would make it easy to understand 
and compare them. The way he suggested was that of representing 
them by means of graphs, making use of rectangular co-ordinates. 
Space or time would be represented by a straight base line. On 
this line Nicholas erected vertical lines, the length of which corres¬ 
ponded to the position or the intensity of the variable. He then 
connected the ends of the vertical lines and so was able to obtain a 
curve which represented the fluctuations in intensity. This geo¬ 
metrical device obviously prepared the way for further mathe¬ 
matical developments. But to depict Nicholas as the founder of 
analytic geometry, in the sense of ascribing to him the develop- 
ments of Descartes, would be an exaggeration. For the geo¬ 
metrical presentation suggested by Nicholas had to be superseded 
by the substitution of numerical equivalents. This does not mean, 
however, that his work was not of importance and that it did not 
represent an important stage in the development of applied 
mathematics. He does not appear, however, to have realized very 
clearly the difference between symbol and reality. Thus in his 
treatise De uniformitate et difformitate intensionum he implies that 
heat of varying intensity is actually composed of geometrical 
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particles of pyramidal structure, a notion which recalls to mind the 
statement in Plato’s Timaeus that the particles of fire possess 
pyramidal form, as pyramids have ‘the sharpest cutting edges and 
the sharpest points in every direction’. 1 Indeed, in the treatise Du 
del et du monde, 2 he shows plainly enough his predilection for Plato. 

One of the problems discussed by Nicholas was that of the earth's 
movement. The matter had apparently already been discussed 
at an earlier date, for Francis of Meyronnes, a Scotist who wrote 
early in the fourteenth century, asserts that ‘a certain doctor* 
maintained that if it was the earth which moved rather than the 
heavens it would be a ‘better arrangement’ (melior dispositio). 
Albert of Saxony dismissed as insufficient the arguments offered 
in favour of the hypothesis that the earth rotates daily on its 
axis; but Nicholas Oresme, who discussed the hypothesis at some 
length, gave it a more favourable reception, even if in the end he 
preferred not to accept it. 

In his treatise Du del et du monde Nicholas maintained first of 
all that direct observation cannot afford a proof that the heaven 
or firmament rotates daily while the earth remains at rest. For the 
appearances would be precisely the same if it were the earth and 
not the heaven which rotated. For this and other reasons 'I con¬ 
clude that one could not show by any experience that the heaven 
was moved with a daily motion and the earth was not moved in 
this way.' 3 As to other arguments adduced against the possibility of 
the earth’s daily rotation, replies can be made to them all. For 
example, from the fact that parts of the earth tend to their 
‘natural place’ with a downward movement it does not follow that 
the earth as a whole cannot rotate: it cannot be shown that a 
body as a whole may not have one simple movement while its 
parts have other movements. 4 Again, even if the heaven does 
rotate, it does not necessarily follow that the earth is at rest. When 
a mill-wheel rotates, the centre does not remain at rest, except for 
a mathematical point which is not a body at all. 5 As to arguments 
drawn from the Scriptures, one must remember that the Scriptures 
speak according to a common mode of speech and that they are 
not necessarily to be regarded as making a scientific statement in 
some particular case. From the statement in the Bible that the 
sun was stopped in its course 8 one is no more entitled to draw the 

1 Timaeus, 56a. * 62d., p. 280 

* 140a, p. 273. References are to the edition by A. D. Menut and A. J. Denomy. 

* i4od-i4ia, p. 275. 4 141b, p. 276. 1 Josue, 10, 13 
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scientific conclusion that the heaven moves and that the earth 
does not than one is entitled to draw from phrases like 'God 
repented' the conclusion that God can actually change His mind 
like a human being, 1 In view of the fact that it is sometimes said 
or implied that this interpretation of the relevant Scriptural 
assertions was invented by theologians only when the Copemican 
hypothesis had been verified and could no longer be rejected, it is 
interesting to note the clear statement of it by Nicholas Oresme 
in the fourteenth century. 

Furthermore, one can give positive reasons in support of the 
hypothesis that the earth rotates. For example, it is reasonable to 
suppose that a body which receives influence from another body 
should itself move to receive this influence,like a joint being roasted 
at the fire. Now, the earth receives heat from the sun. It is reason¬ 
able, then, to suppose that the earth moves in order to receive this 
influence. 2 Again, if one postulates the rotation of the earth 
one can ‘save the appearances' much better than on the opposite 
hypothesis, since if one denies the earth’s movement one has to 
postulate a great number of other movements in order to explain 
the empirical data. 3 Nicholas draws attention to the fact that 
Heraclitus Ponticus (Heraclides of Pontus) had put forward the 
hypothesis of the earth's movement; so it was not a new idea. 
Nevertheless, he himself ends by rejecting this hypothesis, ‘not¬ 
withstanding the reasons to the contrary, for they are conclusions 
which are not evidently conclusive'. 4 In other words, he is not 
prepared to abandon the common opinion of the time for a 
hypothesis which has not been conclusively proved. 

Nicholas had a critical mind and he was certainly no blind 
adherent of Aristotle. He saw that the problem was one of 
'saving the appearances’; and he asked which hypothesis would 
account for the empirical data in the most economical manner. 
It appears to me to be fairly clear that, in spite of his eventual 
acceptance of the commonly held opinion, he considered the 
hypothesis of the earth’s daily rotation on its axis to meet all 
requirements better than the opposite hypothesis. The same 
could not be said about Albert of Saxony, however, who rejected 
the theory of the earth's rotation on the ground that it did not 
save the appearances. Like Francis of Meyronnes, he seems to 
have thought that the theory claimed that all the movements of 

1 i^Td-i42a, pp. 276-7. 1 142b, p. 277. 

3 143c 4, p. 278. 4 144b, p. 279. 
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the heavenly bodies could be eliminated if the earth were regarded 
as rotating; and he pointed out that the movements of the planets 
could not be eliminated in this way. Buridan also rejected the 
theory of the earth’s rotation, though he discussed it quite sym¬ 
pathetically. It was Nicholas Oresme who saw clearly that the 
theory would only eliminate the diurnal rotation of the ‘fixed’ 
stars and would still leave the planets in motion. Some of the 
reasons he proposed in favour of the theory were good reasons, 
but others were not; and it would be an extravagance to depict 
Nicholas as having given a clearer and profounder exposition of 
the hypothesis of the earth’s movement than the astronomers of 
the Renaissance, as Pierre Duhem was inclined to do. It is obvious, 
however, that men like Albert of Saxony and Nicholas Oresme 
can properly be called the precursors of the Renaissance physicists, 
astronomers and mathematicians. In so calling them Duhem was 
quite justified. 

4. One of the questions discussed in the Du del et du monde 
is whether there could be other worlds besides this one. Accord¬ 
ing to Nicholas, neither Aristotle nor anyone else has shown that 
God could not create a plurality of worlds. It is useless to argue 
from the unicity of God to the unicity of the world: God is not 
only one and unique but also infinite, and if there were a plurality 
of worlds none of them would be, as it were, outside the divine 
presence and power. 1 Again, to say that if there were another 
world, the element of earth in the other world would be attracted 
to this earth as to its natural place is no valid objection: the 
natural place of the element of earth in the other world would be 
in the other world and not in this. 2 Nicholas concludes, however, 
that although no sufficient proofs have been adduced by Aristotle 
or anyone else to show that there could not be other worlds in 
addition to this one, there never has been, is not and never will 
be any other corporeal world. 3 

5. The existence of a certain interest in scientific study during 
the thirteenth century has been mentioned earlier in this chapter; 
and the conclusion was then drawn that the scientific work of the 
succeeding century cannot be ascribed simply to the association 
of some of the fourteenth-century physicists with the Ockhamist 
movement. It is true, of course, that certain philosophical 
positions maintained by Ockham himself or by other followers 
of the via moderna were calculated to influence the conceptions of 

1 38b-c, p. 243. a 3 8a -b, p. 243. 3 39b-c, p. 244. 
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scientific method and of the status of physical theories. The com¬ 
bination of a 'nominalist' or conceptualist view of universals with 
the thesis that one cannot argue with certainty from the existence 
of one thing to the existence of another thing would naturally lead 
to the conclusion that physical theories are empirical hypotheses 
which can be more or less probable but which cannot be proved 
with certainty. Again, the emphasis laid by some philosophers 
on experience and observation as the necessary basis of our know¬ 
ledge of the world might well encourage the view that the proba¬ 
bility of an empirical hypothesis depends on the extent of its 
verification, that is, on its ability to explain or account for the 
empirical data. One might perhaps be tempted to suggest that the 
philosophy of the nominalist movement could have led to the 
conclusion that physical theories are empirical hypotheses which 
involve a certain amount of ‘dictation’ to nature and a priori 
construction, but which depend for their probability and utility 
on the extent to which they can be verified. A theory is con¬ 
structed on the basis of empirical data, it might have been said, 
but it is a mental construction on the basis of those data. Its 
object, however, is to explain the phenomena, and it is verified 
in so far as it is possible to deduce from it the phenomena which 
are actually observed in ordinary life or which are obtained by 
artificial and purposive experiment. Moreover, that explanatory 
theory will be preferable which succeeds in explaining the 
phenomena with the least number of assumptions and presuppo¬ 
sitions and which thus best satisfies the principle of economy. 

But it is one thing to say that conclusions of this sort might have 
been suggested by the new movement in philosophy during the 
fourteenth century, and it is another thing to say that they were 
actually drawn. On the one hand, philosophers like Ockham do 
not seem to have shown any particular interest in questions of 
scientific theory and method as such, while on the other hand the 
physicists appear to have been more interested in their actual 
scientific research and speculations than in reflection on the under¬ 
lying theory and method. This is, after all, only what one would 
expect. Reflection on scientific method and theory can hardly 
reach a high degree of development until physical science has 
itself progressed to a considerable extent and has reached a stage 
which prompts and stimulates reflection on the method employed 
and its theoretical presuppositions. We certainly do find in the 
thought of the fourteenth-century physicists some elements of the 
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scientific theory which might have been suggested by contem¬ 
porary philosophical developments. For example, Nicholas 
Oresme clearly regarded the function of any hypothesis about the 
world’s rotation as being that of ‘saving the appearances’ or 
accounting for the observable data, and he clearly regarded as 
preferable the hypothesis which best satisfied the principle of 
economy. But the fourteenth-century physicists did not make in 
any very clear manner that kind of distinction between philosophy 
and physical science which the philosophy of the Ockhamist 
movement would appear to facilitate. As we have seen, the 
affiliations of the several physicists with the nominalist movement 
in philosophy were not by any means always as close as has some¬ 
times been imagined. Moreover, the use of the principle of 
economy, as found in the physical speculations of Nicholas 
Oresme, for example, was already known in the thirteenth 
century. Robert Grosseteste, for instance, realized quite well that 
the more economical hypothesis is to be preferred to the less 
economical. He also realized that there is something peculiar 
about a mathematical explanation in astronomical physics, in 
that it does not provide knowledge of causes in a metaphysical 
sense. One has, then, to be careful in ascribing to the exclusive 
influence of the Ockhamist movement ideas in fourteenth-century 
science which, in the abstract, might perhaps have been the result 
of that movement. The idea of a scientific theory involving a priori 
mental construction could hardly arise except in a post-Kantian 
intellectual climate; and even the idea of physical theories as 
being concerned with ‘saving the appearances’ does not seem to 
have received special attention from or to have been specially 
developed by fourteenth-century nominalists. 

It is true, however, that one can see a new view of the world 
coming to birth in the fourteenth century and that this was 
facilitated by the adoption of the theory of impetus in the explana¬ 
tion of movement. As we have seen, according to this theory 
celestial dynamics were explained on the same principle as terres¬ 
trial dynamics. Just as a stone continues to move after it has left 
the hand of the thrower, because a certain impetus has been 
imparted to it, so the celestial bodies move in virtue of an impetus 
originally imparted to them by God. On this view the first mover, 
God, appears as efficient rather than as final cause. By saying 
this I do not mean to imply that men like Nicholas Oresme and 
Albert of Saxony denied that God is final as well as efficient 
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cause: I mean rather that the impetus theory which they adopted 
facilitated a shift of emphasis from the Aristotelian idea of God 
causing the movements of the heavenly bodies by ‘drawing’ them 
as final cause to the idea of God as imparting at creation a certain 
impetus in virtue of which these bodies, encountering no resistance, 
continued to move. This view might easily suggest that the world 
is a mechanical or quasi-mechanical system. God set the machine 
going, as it were, when He created it, after which it continues work¬ 
ing on its own without further divine ‘interference’ save the activity 
of conservation and concurrence. If this idea were developed, 
God’s function would appear to be that of a hypothesis for ex¬ 
plaining the source of movement in the universe. And it would be 
natural to suggest that consideration of final causes should be 
excluded from physical science in favour of consideration of effi¬ 
cient causes, as Descartes, for example, insisted. 

It must be repeated that I am not attempting to father all the 
ideas mentioned above on the physicists of the fourteenth century. 
They were concerned with the problem of motion as a particular 
problem rather than with drawing broad conclusions from it. 
And they were certainly not deists. None the less, one can see in 
the adoption of the impetus theory a step on the road towards a 
new conception of the material world. Or it might be better to 
say that it was a step on the road towards the development of 
physical science as distinct from metaphysics. It facilitated the 
growth of the idea that the material world can be considered as a 
system of bodies in motion in which impetus or energy is trans¬ 
mitted from body to body while the sum of energy remains 
constant. But it is one thing to state that the world, as considered 
by the physicist, can be regarded in this light, and it is another 
thing to say that the physicist, in his capacity as physicist, can 
give an adequate account of the world as a whole. When Descartes 
later insisted on the exclusion of consideration of final causes by 
what we would call the physical scientist and the astronomer, he 
did not say (nor did he think) that consideration of final causes has 
no place in philosophy. And the physicist-philosophers of the 
fourteenth century certainly did not say anything of the kind. 
It is conceivable that reflection on their scientific theories could 
have prompted them to make a clearer distinction between the 
world of the physicist and the world of the philosopher than they 
actually did; but in point of fact the idea that there is a rigid 
distinction between science and philosophy was an idea of much 
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later growth. Before this idea could develop, science itself had to 
attain a very much richer and fuller development. In the thir¬ 
teenth and fourteenth centuries we see the beginnings of empirical 
science in Christian Europe but only the beginnings. Still, it is as 
well to realize that the foundations of modem science were laid in 
mediaeval times. And it is as well also to realize that the develop¬ 
ment of empirical science is in no way alien in principle to the 
Christian theology which formed the mental background in the 
Middle Ages. For if the world is the work of God it is obviously 
a legitimate and worth-while object of study. 
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CHAPTER XI 

MARSILIUS OF PADUA 

Church and State , theory and practice—Life of Marsilius — 
Hostility to the papal claims—The nature of the State and of 
law—The legislature and the executive—Ecclesiastical jurisdic¬ 
tion—Marsilius and *Averroism—Influence of the Defensor 
pads. 

i. The standard political idea of the Middle Ages was the idea 
of the two swords, of Church and Empire as two intrinsically 
independent Powers. In other words, the normal mediaeval 
theory, as presented by St. Thomas, was that Church and State 
were distinct societies, the former being concerned with man's 
supernatural well-being and his attainment of his last end, the 
latter with man's temporal well-being. As man has but one final 
end, a supernatural end, the Church must be considered superior 
to the State in point of value and dignity; but that does not mean 
that the Church is a glorified State enjoying direct jurisdiction 
in the temporal affairs of particular States, for, on the one hand, 
the Church is not a State and, on the other hand, each of them, 
the Church and the State, is a 'perfect' society. 1 All authority of 
man over man comes ultimately from God; but God wills the 
existence of the State as well as that of the Church. States existed 
before the Church, and the institution of the Church by Christ 
did not abrogate the State or subordinate the State, in the conduct 
of its own affairs, to the Church. 

This view of Church and State is part and parcel of the har¬ 
monious philosophical structure achieved in the thirteenth century 
and associated especially with the name of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
But it is obvious enough that in practice a harmony of two Powers 
is inherently unstable, and in point of fact the disputes between 
papacy and empire, Church and State, loom large on the stage of 
mediaeval history. The Byzantine emperors had not infrequently 
attempted to interfere in purely doctrinal questions and to settle 
these questions by their own decisions; the western emperors did 
not attempt to usurp the teaching function of the Church, but they 

1 A 'perfect' society is a self-sufficing society, possessing in itself all the means 
required for attaining its end. 
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frequently quarrelled with the papacy over questions of jurisdic¬ 
tion, investiture and so forth, and we find first one side, then 
the other, gaining ground or giving ground, according to circum¬ 
stances and according to the personal strength and vigour of the 
leaders on either side and their personal interest in advancing and 
maintaining practical claims. But we are not concerned here with 
the inevitable frictions and practical disputes between popes and 
emperors or kings: we are concerned only with the wider issues of 
which these practical disputes were, in part, the symptoms. (I 
say 'in part' because in the concrete historical life of the Middle 
Ages disputes between Church and State were in practice inevitable, 
even when no fundamentally conflicting theories about the rela¬ 
tions of the two Powers were involved.) Whether one calls these 
wider issues 'theoretical' or 'practical' depends largely on one's 
point of view; it depends, I mean, on whether or not one regards 
political theory as simply an ideological reflection of concrete 
historical developments. I do not think, however, that any 
simple answer to the question is feasible. It is an exaggeration to 
say that theory is always simply the pale reflection of practice, 
exercising no influence on practice; and it is an exaggeration to 
say that political theory is never the reflection of actual practice. 
Political theory both reflects and influences practice, and whether 
one should emphasize the active or the passive element can be 
decided only by unprejudiced examination of the case under dis¬ 
cussion. One cannot legitimately affirm a priori that a political 
theory like that of Marsilius of Padua, a theory which emphasized 
the independence and sovereignty of the State and which formed 
the antithesis to Giles of Rome's theoretical justification of the 
attitude of Pope Boniface VIII, was no more than the pale reflec¬ 
tion of economic and political changes in the concrete life of the 
later Middle Ages. Nor is one entitled to affirm a priori that 
theories like that of Marsilius of Padua were the chief factor 
responsible for the practical disturbance of the harmonious balance 
between the Powers in so far as there ever was a harmonious 
balance in the sphere of practice—and for the emergence of 
sharply defined national entities with claims which amounted 
to that of complete autonomy. If one states either of these 
positions a priori , one is stating a theory which itself needs justifi¬ 
cation, and the only justification which could possibly be given 
would have to take the form of an examination of the actual 
historical data. In my opinion there are elements of truth in both 
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theories; but it is not possible in a history of philosophy adequately 
to discuss the problem how far a given political theory was an 
ideological epiphenomenon of concrete historical changes or how 
far it played a part in actively influencing the course of history. 
In what follows, then, I wish to outline the ideas of Marsilius of 
Padua without committing myself to any decided opinion con¬ 
cerning the actual influence of these ideas or their lack of it. To 
form a decided opinion in virtue of a preconceived general theory 
is not, I think, a proper proceeding; and to discuss an actual 
example in sufficient detail is not possible in a general work. If, 
then, I expound Marsilius’ ideas in a rather ‘abstract way’, this 
should not be taken to mean that I discount the influence of 
actual historical conditions in the formation of these ideas. Nor 
should incidental remarks concerning the influence of historical 
conditions on Marsilius’ thought be taken to mean that I subscribe 
to the Marxist thesis concerning the nature of political theory. I 
do not believe in general a priori principles of interpretation to 
which the facts of history have to be fitted; and this holds for the 
anti-Marxist as well as for the Marxist theories. 

2. It is uncertain in what year Marsilius of Padua was bom. It 
would seem that he gave himself to the study of medicine; but in 
any case he went to Paris, where he was rector of the university 
from September 1312 until May 1313. The subsequent course of 
events is by no means clear. It appears that he returned to Italy 
and studied 'natural philosophy’ with Peter of Abano from 1313 to 
the end of 1315. He may then have visited Avignon, and it appears 
from bulls of 1316 and 1318 that he was offered benefices at Padua. 
At Paris he worked on the Defensor pads, with the collaboration of 
his friend John of Jandun, the book being finished on June 24th, 
1324. His enmity towards the papacy and the ‘clericals’ must 
have begun at a considerably earlier date, of course; but in any 
case the book was denounced, and in 1326 Marsilius of Padua and 
John of Jandun fled from Paris and took refuge at Nuremberg 
with Ludwig of Bavaria, whom Marsilius accompanied to Italy, 
entering Rome in his entourage in January 1327. In a papal bull 
of April 3rd, 1327, Marsilius and John were denounced as ‘sons of 
perdition and fruits of malediction’. The presence of Marsilius at 
his court was an obstacle to the success of Ludwig’s attempts at 
reconciliation, first with John XXII, then with Benedict XII; 
but Ludwig had a high opinion of the author of the Defensor 
pads. The Franciscan group did not share this opinion, and 
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Ockham criticized the work in his Dialogus, a criticism which led 
to the composition of the Defensor minor. Marsilius also published 
his De iurisdictione imperatoris in causis matrimonialibus, which 
was designed to serve the emperor in a practical difficulty con¬ 
cerning the projected marriage of his son. Marsilius maintained 
that the emperor could, on his own authority, dissolve an existing 
marriage and also dispense from the impediment of consanguinity. 
These two works were composed about 1341-2. A discourse of 
Clement VI, dated April 10th, 1343, asserts that the ‘heresiarchs’, 
Marsilius of Padua and John of Jandun, were both dead; but the 
exact date of Marsilius' death is unknown. (John of Jandun died 
considerably earlier than Marsilius.) 

3. In his book on Marsilius of Padua 1 Georges de Lagarde finds 
the key to his mentality, not in a passion for religious reformation 
nor in a passion for democracy, but in an enthusiastic love for the 
idea of the lay State or, negatively, in a hatred of ecclesiastical 
interference in State affairs, that is to say, in a hatred of the 
doctrines of papal supremacy and of independent ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. This is, I think, quite true. Possessed by an ardent 
enthusiasm for the autonomous State, the idea of which he 
supported by frequent references to Aristotle, Marsilius set out to 
show that the papal claims and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction laid 
down in the Canon Law involve a perversion of the true idea of 
the State and that they have no foundation in the Scriptures. 
His examination of the natures of Church and State and of 
their mutual relations leads him to a theoretical reversal of 
hierarchy of Powers: the State is completely autonomous and 
supreme. 

But Marsilius was not simply pursuing an abstract theory. It 
appears that at one time he permitted himself to be lured from the 
quiet paths of science by the invitations of the Duke of Verona, 
Can Grande della Scala, and by Matteo Visconti of Milan. In any 
case his sympathies lay with the Ghibelline party, and he considered 
that the papal policy and claims were responsible for the wars and 
miseries of northern Italy. He lays at the door of the popes, who 
have disturbed the peace with their excommunications and 
interdicts, the responsibility for the wars, the violent deaths of 
thousands of the faithful, the hatred and contention, the moral 
corruption and crimes, the devastated cities and uncared for 
countryside, the churches abandoned by their pastors, and the 

1 Naissance de Ve&prit laique ; Cahier II, Marsile de Padoue. 
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whole catalogue of evils which afflict the Italian City-States. 1 He 
may, no doubt, have exaggerated the situation: but the point I 
wish to make is that Marsilius was not simply theorizing in the 
abstract; his starting-point was a concrete historical situation, and 
his interpretation of this concrete situation reflected itself in his 
political theory. Similarly, in his account of the State as it ought 
to be we see an idealized reflection of the contemporary north- 
Italian republic, just as the Platonic and Aristotelian political 
theories were, to a greater or less extent, the idealization of the 
Greek City-State. The ideal of the empire, which is so prominent in 
Dante’s political thought, is without any real effect on Marsilius’ 
thought. 

When, therefore, in the first Dictio of the Defensor pads 
Marsilius discusses the nature of the State and draws on the 
teaching of Aristotle, it must be remembered that his thought is 
not moving in the purely abstract sphere but that it reflects his 
interpretation of and his enthusiasm for the Italian City-State. It 
may even be that the more abstract passages and the more 
Aristotelian parts are due to the influence of his collaborator, John 
of Jandun. Again, when in the second Dictio he discusses the 
Scriptural foundation, or lack of foundation, of the papal claims 
and of the independent ecclesiastical jurisdiction demanded by the 
Canon Law, it must be remembered that there is no real evidence 
that he had ever studied Civil Law and that his knowledge of 
Canon Law and of papal pronouncements did not, in spite of what 
some writers have maintained, amount to much more than know¬ 
ledge of a Collection of Canons of the pseudo-Isidore and the bulls 
of Boniface VIII, Clement V and John XXII. He may have been 
acquainted with the Decree of Gratian; but the passages which 
are adduced as evidence of a knowledge of Gratian are too vague 
to serve as a proof of anything which could truly be called 
‘knowledge’. When Marsilius fulminated against the papal claims, 
he had primarily in mind the papal supremacy as conceived by 
Boniface VIII and those who shared his outlook. This is not to 
say, of course, that Marsilius did not deliver a general attack on the 
Church and its claims; but it is as well to remember that this 
attack had its roots in enmity towards the specific claims of 
specific ecclesiastics. When one reads in the third and concluding 
Dictio the summary of Marsilius’ position, one should bear in mind 
both the historical situation which gave rise to and was reflected in 

1 Def. pads, 2, 26, 19. 
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his theoretical statements and the abstract theory which, though 
historically conditioned, had its influence in inculcating a certain 
general mentality and outlook. 

4. The first Dictio begins with a quotation from Cassiodorus in 
praise of peace. The quotations from classical writers and from the 
Bible cause perhaps a first impression of abstraction and antiquity; 
but very soon, after remarking that Aristotle has described almost 
all the causes of strife in the State, Marsilius remarks that there is 
another cause, which neither Aristotle nor any of his contem¬ 
poraries or predecessors saw or could see. 1 This is a covert 
reference to Marsilius’ particular reason for writing; and thus the 
actuality of the book makes itself felt at once, despite the 
borrowings from former writers. 

The account of the nature of the State as a perfect or self- 
sufficing community which is brought into being for the sake of 
life but exists for the sake of the good life, 2 and the account of the 
‘parts’ of the State 3 depend on Aristotle; but Marsilius adds an 
account of the priestly ‘part’ or order. 4 The priesthood is, then, 
part of the State, and though Christian revelation has corrected 
error in teaching and provided a knowledge of the salutary truth, 
the Christian priesthood remains none the less a part of the State. 
Marsilius’ fundamental ‘Erastianism’ is thus asserted very early 
in the Defensor pads. 

Leaving out of account the cases where God directly appoints 
the ruler, one can reduce the different types of government to two 
fundamental types, government which exists by consent of the 
subjects and government which is contrary to the will of the 
subjects. 5 The latter type of government is tyrannical. The 
former type does not necessarily depend on election; but a govern¬ 
ment which depends on election is superior to a government 
which does not depend on election. 8 It may be that non- 
hereditary rule is the best form of elective government, but it does 
not follow that this form of government is best suited for any 
particular State. 

Marsilius' idea of law, which next comes up for discussion in the 
Defensor pads, involved a change from the attitude of thirteenth- 
century thinkers like St. Thomas. In the first place law has its 
origin, not in the positive function of the State, but in the need of 
preventing quarrels and strife. 7 Statute law is also rendered 
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necessary with a view to preventing malice on the part of judges 
and arbiters. 1 Marsilius gives, indeed, several definitions of law. 
For example, law is the knowledge or doctrine or universal 
judgment concerning the things which are just and useful to the 
State’s life. 2 But knowledge of these matters does not really 
constitute law unless a coercive precept is added touching their 
observance. In order that there should be a perfect law there must 
be knowledge of what is just and useful and of what is unjust and 
harmful; but the mere expression of such knowledge is not law in 
the proper sense unless it is expressed as a precept backed up by 
sanctions. 3 Law is, therefore, a preceptive and coercive rule, 
fortified by sanctions applicable in this life. 4 

It would seem to follow from this that law concerns the 
objectively just and useful, that is to say, what is just and useful 
in itself, with a logical priority to any positive enactment and that 
Marsilius implicitly accepts the idea of natural law. So he does to a 
certain extent. In the second Dictio* he distinguishes two meanings 
of natural law. First, it may mean those statutes of the legislator 
on the rightness and obligatory character of which practically all 
people agree; for example that parents are to be honoured. These 
statutes depend on human institution; but they are called natural 
laws inasmuch as they are enacted by all nations. Secondly, 
'there are certain people who call "natural law” the dictate of 
right reason in regard to human acts, and natural law in this 
sense they subsume under divine law’. These two senses of 
natural law, says Marsilius, are not the same; the phrase is used 
equivocally. In the first case natural law denotes the laws which 
are enacted in all nations and are practically taken for granted, 
their rightness being recognized by all: in the second case it 
denotes the dictates of right reason, which include dictates not 
universally recognized. From this it follows that ‘certain things 
are licit according to human law which are not licit according to 
divine law, and conversely’. 6 Marsilius adds that licit and illicit 
are to be interpreted according to divine rather than human law 
when the two conflict. In other words, he does not simply deny 
the existence of natural law in the sense in which St. Thomas would 
understand it; but he pays little attention to the concept. His 
philosophy of law represents a transition stage on the way to the 
rejection of natural law in St. Thomas’s sense. 

That there is a shift of emphasis and a change in attitude is 
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clear from the fact, already indicated, that Marsilius was unwilling 
to apply the word Taw’ in a strict sense to any precept which is 
not fortified by sanctions applicable in this life. It is for this 
reason that he refused to allow that the law of Christ (Evangelica 
Lex) is law properly speaking: it is rather a speculative or operative 
doctrine, or both. 1 He speaks in the same strain in the Defensor 
minor} Divine law is compared with the prescriptions of a doctor, 
it is not law in the proper sense. As natural law in the sense of 
the Thomist philosophy is expressly said by Marsilius to be reckone d 
under divine law, it, too, cannot be said to be law in the same sense 
that the law of the State is law. Thus, although Marsilius does not 
deny outright the Thomist conception of natural law, he implies 
that the standard type of law is the law of the State, and his 
doctrine points towards the conclusion that the law of the State 
is autonomous and supreme. As Marsilius subordinated Church 
to State, it would seem that he tended towards the idea that it is 
the State alone which can judge whether or not a given law is 
consonant with the divine law and is an application of it; but, on 
the other hand, as he reserved the name of law in the proper sense 
to the positive law of the State and refused it to divine law and to 
natural law in the Thomist sense, one might equally well say that 
his thought tended towards the separation of law and morality. 

5. Law in the proper sense being human law, the law of the 
State, who precisely is the legislator? The legislator or first 
efficient cause of law is the people, the totality of citizens, or the 
more weighty part (pars valentior) of the citizens. 3 The more 
weighty part is estimated according to quantity and quality of 
persons: it does not necessarily mean a numerical majority, but 
it must, of course, be legitimately representative of the whole 
people. It can be understood either in accordance with the 
actually obtaining customs of States or it may be determined 
according to the opinions expressed by Aristotle in the sixth book 
of the Politics* However, since there are practical difficulties in 
the way of the multitude’s drawing up the laws, it is suitable and 
useful that the drawing up of laws should be entrusted to a com¬ 
mittee or commission, which will then propose the laws for 
acceptance or rejection by the legislator. 5 These ideas of Marsilius 
reflect in large part the theory, if not always the practice, of the 
Italian republics. 

The next point for consideration is the nature, origin and scope 
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of executive power in the State, the pars principans. The office of 
the prince is to direct the community according to the norms set 
by the legislator; his task is to apply and enforce the laws. This 
subordination of the prince to the legislator is best expressed when 
the executive power is conferred on each successive prince by 
election. Election is, in itself at least, preferable to hereditary 
succession. 1 In each State there should be a supreme executive 
power, though it does not necessarily follow that this power should 
be in the hands of one man. 2 Supremacy means that all other 
powers, executive or judicial, must be subordinate to the prince; 
but the supremacy is qualified by the assertion that if the prince 
transgresses the laws or fails seriously in the duties of his office he 
should be corrected, or if necessary removed from office, by the 
legislator or by those appointed by the legislature for this task. 3 

Marsilius’ dislike of tyranny and his preference for the election 
of the executive reflect his concern with the well-being of the 
Italian City-State, while the concentration of supreme executive 
and judicial power in the hands of the prince reflects the general 
consolidation of power in the European States. It has been main¬ 
tained that Marsilius envisaged a clear separation of powers; but 
though he separated the executive from the legislative power, he 
subordinated the judiciary to the executive. Again, it is true 
that he admitted in a sense the sovereignty of the people; but the 
later theory of the social contract has no clear explicit foundation 
in Marsilius’ political theory. The subordination of the executive 
power to the legislature is supported by practical considerations 
touching the good of the State rather than by a philosophic theory 
of the social contract. 

6 . In discussing the nature of the State Marsilius has in view, of 
course, his coming attack on the Church. For example, the con¬ 
centration of executive and judicial power, without exception, 
in the hands of the prince is designed to deprive the Church of all 
'natural' foundations to its claims. It remains to be seen if the 
Church can support her claims from the data of revelation; and 
this subject is considered in the second part of the Defensor pads. 
The transition from the first to the second part 4 consists of the 
statements that the State can function and that its parts can dis¬ 
charge their proper tasks only if the State is in a condition of 
peace and tranquillity; that it cannot be in this condition if the 
prince is interfered with or suffers aggression; and that the Church 
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has in fact disturbed the peace by its interference with the rights 
of the Holy Roman Emperor and of other persons. 

After considering various definitions or meanings of the words 
'Church', 'temporal', 'spiritual', 'judge' and 'judgment' Mar¬ 
silius proceeds to argue 1 that Christ claimed no temporal juris¬ 
diction when He was in this world but subjected Himself to the 
civil power, and that the Apostles followed Him in this. The 
priesthood, then, has no temporal power. Marsilius goes on in the 
following chapters to minimize the 'power of the keys' and sacer¬ 
dotal jurisdiction. As to heresy, the temporal legislator may make 
it a crime with a view to securing the temporal well-being of the 
State; but to legislate on this point and to exercise coercion belongs 
to the State, not to the Church. 2 

After an excursus on absolute poverty, from which he draws 
the conclusion that Church endowments remain the property of 
the donor, so that the Church has only the use of them, 3 Marsilius 
proceeds to attack the divine institution of the papacy. It would 
be out of place to enter upon a discussion of Marsilius' attempt to 
disprove the papal claims by reference to the Scriptures; nor does 
space permit any detailed consideration of his conciliar theory, 
but it is important to note, first that Marsilius assumes that the 
Scriptures alone are the rule of faith, and secondly that decisions 
of General Councils are not regarded by him as having any coercive 
force unless ratified by the temporal legislator. Canon Law is 
dismissed as having no weight. A historical treatment of papal 
encroachments leads up to a consideration of the dispute between 
John XXII and Ludwig of Bavaria. 4 Mention is made of the state 
of affairs in Italy and of the excommunication of Matteo Visconti. 

In the third part Marsilius gives a brief summary of the con¬ 
clusions he has reached in the Defensor pads . He makes it quite 
clear that he is primarily concerned, not with the furtherance of 
democracy nor with any particular form of government, but 
rather with the rejection of papal supremacy and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. Moreover, the whole course of the work shows that 
Marsilius was not content simply with rejecting ecclesiastical inter¬ 
ference in temporal matters; he went on to subordinate the Church 
to the State in all matters. His position was not that of one pro¬ 
testing against the encroachments of the Church on the sphere of 
the State while admitting the Church as a 'perfect society', 
autonomous in spiritual affairs: on the contrary, his position was 
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frankly ‘Erastian’ and, at the same time, of a revolutionary 
character. Previt6-Orton is obviously quite correct when he says 
that, in spite of disproportions in the work, there is unity of 
purpose and idea in the Defensor pacts. ‘Everything is subor¬ 
dinated to the main aim, that of the destruction of papal and 
ecclesiastical power.’ In the first part of the work, that which 
deals with the nature of the State, those themes are discussed and 
those conclusions are drawn which will serve as foundation for the 
second part. On the other hand, Marsilius was not animated by a 
hatred against papal supremacy and ecclesiastical jurisdiction for 
hatred's sake: as we have seen, his actual starting-point was what 
he regarded as the deplorable condition of northern Italy. He 
speaks on occasion about the empire, of course, and he apparently 
envisages the emperor as ratifying decisions of General Councils; 
but he was interested above all in the City-State or republic, which 
he considered to be supreme and autonomous in matters spiritual 
and temporal. There is, indeed, some excuse for regarding him as 
a forerunner of Protestantism; his attitude towards the Scriptures 
and towards the papacy shows as much; but it would be a great 
mistake to regard his attack on the papacy and on ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction as having proceeded from religious convictions or zeal. 
One can, of course, admit that in the course of his writing Mar¬ 
silius became a ‘religious controversialist'; but his religious con¬ 
troversy was undertaken, not for the sake of religion, but in the 
interests of the State. What characterizes him is his conception 
of the completely autonomous State. He admitted divine law, it 
is true; but he also admitted that human law may conflict with 
divine law, and in this case all subjects of the State, clerics and 
laymen, must obey human law, though one passage, mentioned 
earlier, seems to imply that if a law of the State obviously contra¬ 
dicts the law of Christ, the Christian should follow the latter. But 
since the Church, according to Marsilius, has no fully independent 
authority to interpret the Scriptures, it would scarcely be possible 
for the Christian to appeal to the teaching of the Church. In spite 
of its roots in contemporary history Marsilius’ political theory looks 
forward to conceptions of the nature and function of the State 
which are modem in character, and which have scarcely brought 
happiness to mankind. 

7. It has been maintained that Marsilius’ political theory is 
‘Averroistic’ in character. Speaking of the Defensor pacts Etienne 
Gilson remarks that it is ‘as perfect an example of political 
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Averroism as one could wish’. 1 This Averroism consists in the 
application to politics of the Averroistic dichotomy between the 
sphere of faith and the sphere of reason. Man has two ends, a 
natural end, which is served by the State, utilizing the teaching 
of philosophy, and a supernatural end, served by the Church, 
utilizing the data of revelation. As the two ends are distinct, the 
State is completely independent, and the Church has no title to 
interfere in political affairs. However, although Gilson stresses 
the Averroism of John of Jandun, he admits that the Defensor 
pads is due principally to Marsilius of Padua and that what one 
actually knows of the Averroism of Marsilius 'does not go beyond 
an application of the theoretic separation of reason and faith to 
the domain of politics, where he transmutes it into a strict separa¬ 
tion of the spiritual and the temporal, of the Church and the 
State’. 2 

Maurice De Wulf, on the other hand, held that any collaboration 
of John of Jandun in the Defensor pads has to be excluded, on the 
ground of the work’s unity of plan and homogeneity of style, and 
was of the opinion that, although Marsilius had been in contact 
with Averroistic circles, he was influenced much more by the 
political writings of Aristotle. 3 The Church is not a true society, 
at least it is not a 'perfect society’ since it has no temporal sanc¬ 
tions at its disposal wherewith to enforce its laws. The Church is 
little more than an association of Christians who find their true 
unity in the State; and, though the priesthood is of divine institu¬ 
tion, the Church’s task, as far as this world is concerned, is to 
serve the State by creating the moral and spiritual conditions 
which will facilitate the work of the State. 

De Wulf’s view of the matter, apart from his rejection of any 
collaboration on the part of John of Jandun, seems to me to be 
more in accordance with the tone and spirit of the Defensor pads 
than the idea that the work is of specifically Averroistic inspira¬ 
tion. Marsilius thought that the Church’s claims and activity 
hindered and disturbed the peace of the State, and he found in the 
Aristotelian conception of the autonomous and self-sufficing State 
the key to the solution of the problem, provided that the Church 
was subordinated to the State. It seems to me that Marsilius was 
animated much more by regard for what he considered to be the 
welfare of the State than by theoretical considerations concerning 

1 La philosophie au tnoyen age (1944), p. 592. 

2 Ibid., p, 691 

3 Histone de la philosophie mediivale, tome III (1947), p. 142. 
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the end of man. Nevertheless, this in no way excludes an Aver- 
roistic influence on Marsilius* thought and, after all, Averroism 
was, or professed to be, integral Aristotelianism. Averroes was 
regarded as the 'Commentator'. Marsilius was influenced by 
Peter of Abano and was in touch with John of Jandun; and both 
of these men were animated by the Averroistic veneration for 
Aristotle. There was really no homogeneous doctrine or set of 
doctrines which one can call 'Averroism'; and if it is true that 
'Averroism' was less a doctrine than an attitude, one can perfectly 
well admit the 'Averroism' of Marsilius without being thereby 
compelled to conclude that his inspiration was derived from the 
Averroists rather than from Aristotle. 

8. The Defensor pads was solemnly condemned on April 27th, 
1327; but it does not appear that the work was really studied by 
Marsilius' contemporaries, even by those who wrote against it, 
though Clement VI affirmed that he, when a cardinal, had sub¬ 
mitted the work to a profound examination and had discovered 
therein 240 errors. Clement VI made this assertion in 1343, and 
we do not possess his publication. In 1378 Gregory XI renewed 
the condemnations of 1327; but the fact that the majority of the 
copies of manuscripts were made at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century seems to confirm the supposition that the Defensor pads 
was not widely circulated in the fourteenth century. Those who 
wrote against the work in the fourteenth century tended to see 
in it little more than an attack on the independence of the Holy 
See and the immunity of the clergy: they did not realize its 
historical importance. In the following century the Great Schism 
naturally gave an impetus to the diffusion of Marsilius' theories; 
and these ideas exercised their long-term influence more as a 
'spirit' than as precisely the ideas of Marsilius of Padua. It is 
significant that the first printed edition of the Defensor pads 
was published in 1517 and that the work was apparently utilized 
by Cranmer and Hooker. 


CHAPTER XII 

SPECULATIVE MYSTICISM 

Mystical writing in the fourteenth century — Eckhart — Tauter — 

Blessed Henry Suso — Ruysbroeck—Denis the Carthusian — 

German mystical speculation — Gerson . 

1, One is accustomed perhaps to think of the sixteenth century, 
the century of the great Spanish mystics, as the period which was 
particularly distinguished for mystical writings. It may, indeed, 
well be that the works of St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross are 
the supreme achievements of mystical theology, the theoretical 
exposition, so far as this is possible, of the experimental know¬ 
ledge of God; but we must remember that there had been writers 
on mysticism from early Christian times. We have only to think 
of St. Gregory of Nyssa and of the Pseudo-Dionysius in the 
Patristic age, of St. Bernard and of Hugh and Richard, of 
St. Victor in the twelfth century, and of St. Bona venture and 
St. Gertrude in the thirteenth century. And in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries there was a remarkable flowering of mystical 
writings. This fact is attested by the works of writers like Eckhart 
(1260-1327), Tauler (c. 1300-61), Bl. Henry Suso (c. 1295-1366), 
Ruysbroeck (1293-1381), St. Catherine of Siena (1347-80), 
Richard Rolle of Hampole (c. 1300-49), Walter Hilton (d. 1396), 
John Gerson (1363-1429), Denis the Carthusian (1402-71), 
St. Catherine of Bologna (1413-63) and St. Catherine of Genoa 
(1447-1510). It is with these mystical writings of the fourteenth 
and early part of the fifteenth centuries that I am concerned in this 
chapter; but I am concerned with them only in so far as they seem 
to be relevant to the history of philosophy; I am not concerned 
with mystical theology as such. This means that I shall confine 
my attention to philosophic speculation which appears to have 
been influenced by reflection on the mystical life; and this in turn 
means in effect that special consideration will be given to two 
themes, namely the relation of finite being in general and that of 
the human soul in particular to God. More concretely, it is writers 
like Eckhart rather than writers like Richard Rolle whose thought 
will be discussed. In a work on mystical theology as such, 
attention would have to be paid to writers who cannot be dealt 
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with here; but in a work on the history of philosophy, attention 
can be paid only to those who can reasonably be thought of as 
‘philosophers’ according to some traditional or normal use of the 
term. I do not mean to imply, however, that the writers whom I 
propose to discuss in this chapter were primarily interested in 
theory. Even Eckhart, who was much more given to speculation 
than Henry Suso, for example, was deeply concerned with the 
practical intensification of religious life. This practical orientation 
of the mystical writers is shown partly by their use of the ver¬ 
nacular. Eckhart used both German and Latin, his more specu¬ 
lative work being in the latter language; Henry Suso also used 
both languages; Tauler preached in German; Ruysbroeck wrote in 
Flemish; and we possess a large collection of Gerson’s French 
sermons, though he wrote mainly in Latin. A profound affective 
piety, issuing in a desire to draw others to closer union with God, 
is characteristic of these mystics. Their analyses of the mystical 
life are not so detailed and complete as those of the later Spanish 
mystical writers; but they form an important stage in the develop¬ 
ment of mystical theology. 

One might reasonably be inclined to see in the flowering of 
mystical writing in the fourteenth century a reaction against 
logical and abstract metaphysical studies, against what some 
people call 'objective thinking', in favour of the one thing needful, 
salvation through union with God. And that there was such a 
reaction seems to be true enough. On the one hand there were the 
older philosophical traditions and schools; on the other hand there 
was the via moderna, the nominalist movement. The wranglings 
of the schools could not transform the heart; nor did they bring a 
man nearer to God. What more natural, then, than that the religious 
consciousness should turn to a ‘philosophy’ or pursuit of wisdom 
which was truly Christian and which looked to the work of divine 
grace rather than to the arid play of the natural intellect? The 
remarks of Thomas & Kempis on this matter are well known and 
have often been quoted. For example, ‘I desire to feel compunc¬ 
tion rather than to know its definition’; ‘a humble rustic who 
serves God is certainly better than a proud philosopher who, 
neglecting himself, considers the movement of the heavens’; ‘what 
is the use of much quibbling about hidden and obscure matters, 
when we shali not be reproved at the Judgment for being ignorant 
of them?’; ‘and what do genera and species matter to us!’ 1 Thomas 

1 Imitation of Christ, 1, 1; 1, 2; 1, 3. 


k Kempis (1380-1471) belonged to the Brethren of the Common 
Life, an association founded by Gerard Groot (1340-84), who 
had been strongly influenced by the ideas of Ruysbroeck. The 
Brethren were of importance in the educational field, and they 
devoted special attention to the religious and moral upbringing 
of their charges. 

But it was not only Scholastic aridities and academic wranglings 
about abstract questions which influenced, by way of reaction, 
the mystical writers; some of them seem to have been influenced 
by the Ockhamist tendency to deny the validity of the traditional 
natural theology and to relegate all knowledge of God, even of 
His existence, to the sphere of faith. The answer to this was found 
by the mystics, or by some of them, in an extension of the idea of 
experience. Thus, though Henry Suso did not deny the validity 
of a philosophical approach to God, he tried to show that there is 
a certitude based on interior experience, when this accords with 
the revealed truths of faith. And, indeed, had not Roger Bacon, 
who insisted so much on the experimental method in the acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge, included spiritual experience of God under the 
general heading of experience? The mystics in their turn saw no 
reason for confining 'experience' to sense-experience or to con¬ 
sciousness of one's internal acts. 

From the philosophical point of view, however, the chief point 
of interest concerning the mystical writers is their speculative 
rationalization of religious experience, particularly their pro¬ 
nouncements concerning the relation of the soul to God and, in 
general, of creatures to God. As is not uncommon with mystical 
writers of earlier and also later times, some of them made state¬ 
ments which were certainly bold and which were likely to arouse 
the hostile attention of theologians who regarded the literal sense 
of such statements. The chief offender in this respect was Eckhart, 
a number of whose propositions were subsequently condemned, 
though Henry Suso, his disciple, defended his orthodoxy. There 
has also been controversy concerning statements made by 
Ruysbroeck and Gerson. In what follows I shall give particular, 
if brief, consideration to this speculative aspect of the mystics' 
writings. Though certain statements, especially in Eckhart's case, 
are unorthodox if understood in an absolutely literal sense, I do 
not consider that the writers in question had any intention of 
being unorthodox. Many of their suspect propositions can be 
paralleled in earlier writers and are to be seen in the light of the 
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neo-Platonic tradition. In any case I consider that the attempt 
which has been made in certain quarters to find a new 'German 
theology' in Eckhart and his disciples is a vain attempt. 

2. Meister Eckhart was bom about 1260 at Hochheim near 
Gotha. Joining the Dominican Order he studied and then 
lectured at Paris. After having been Provincial of Saxony and 
later Vicar-General of the Order, he returned to Paris in 1311, 
where he lectured until 1314. From Paris he moved to Cologne; 
and it was the archbishop of that city who in 1326 instituted an 
inquiry into Eckhart's doctrine. Eckhart appealed to the Holy 
See; but in 1329, two years after his death, 28 propositions taken 
from his later Latin writings were condemned by Pope John XXII. 

In the Quaestiones Parisienses 1 Eckhart raises the question 
whether in God being (esse) and understanding (intelligere) are the 
same. His answer is, of course, in the affirmative; but he proceeds 
to maintain 2 that it is not because God is that He understands, 
but that He is because He is intellect and understanding. Under¬ 
standing or intellection is ‘the foundation of His being' or exist¬ 
ence. St. John did not say: ‘In the beginning was being, and God 
was being'; he said: 'In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.' So, too, Christ said: ‘I am 
the Truth.' Moreover, St. John also says that all things were made 
through the Word; and the author of the Liber de cdusis accord¬ 
ingly concludes that ‘the first of created things is being'. It follows 
that God, who is creator, is ‘intellect and understanding, but not 
being or existence' (non ens vel esse). Understanding is a higher 
perfection than being. 3 In God, then, there is neither being nor 
existence, formally speaking, since God is the cause of being. Of 
course, if one likes to call understanding ‘being 1 , it does not 
matter; but in this case it must be understood that being belongs 
to God because He is understanding. 4 ‘Nothing which is in a 
creature is in God save as in its cause, and it is not there formally. 
And so, since being belongs to creatures, it is not in God save as 
in its cause; and thus there is not being in God but the purity of 
being/ 6 This ‘purity of being' is understanding. God may have 
said to Moses, ‘I am who am'; but God was then speaking like 
someone whom one meets in the dark and questions as to his 
identity, and who, not wishing to reveal himself, answers, ‘I am 
who I am.' 6 Aristotle observed that the power of vision must 
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itself be colourless, if it is to see every colour. So God, if He is the 
cause of all being, must Himself be above being. 1 

In making intelligere more fundamental than esse Eckhart 
certainly contradicted St. Thomas; but the general notion that 
God is not being, in the sense that God is super-being or above 
being, was a commonplace of the neo-Platonic tradition. The 
doctrine can be found in the writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius, for 
example. As we have seen, Eckhart cites the author (in a remote 
sense) of the Liber de causis, namely Proclus; and it is very likely 
that he was influenced by Theodoric (or Dietrich) of Freiberg 
(c. 1250-c. 1311), another German Dominican, who made copious 
use of Proclus, the neo-Platonist. The neo-Platonic side of the 
teaching of Albert the Great lived on in the thought of Dominicans 
like Theodoric of Freiberg, Berthold of Moosburg and Meister 
Eckhart, though it must be added that what for St. Albert was a 
relic, as it were, of the past, became for some later thinkers a 
principal and exaggerated element of their thought. In his (un¬ 
published) commentary on Proclus’ Elementatio theologica 
Berthold appealed expressly to Albert the Great. 

It has been held that, after having maintained in his earlier 
works that God is intelligere and not esse, Eckhart changed his 
view and later maintained that God is esse. This was the opinion 
of Maurice De Wulf, for example. Others, however, like M. Gilson, 
will not admit a change of doctrine on Eckhart’s part. That 
Eckhart declared that God is esse, existence, is certain. Thus, 
in the Opus tripartitum 1 his first proposition is, Esse est Deus. 
’God and existence are the same.’ 3 And he alludes to the words in 
the book of Exodus, ‘I am who am.’ 'God alone is properly speak¬ 
ing being (ens), one, true and good.’ 4 ‘To anyone who asks con¬ 
cerning God what or who He is, the reply is: Existence.’ 4 That this 
sounds like a change of front can hardly be denied; but Gilson 
argues that Eckhart always emphasized the unity of God and that 
for him rea.1 unity is the property of intelligent being alone; so 
that the supreme unity of God belongs to Him because He is, 
above all things, intellect, intelligere. Eckhart was certainly under¬ 
stood as seeking a unity in God transcending the distinction of 
Persons; and one of the condemned propositions (24) runs as 
follows. ‘Every distinction is alien to God, whether in Nature or 
in Persons. Proof: the Nature itself is one, this one thing, and any 

1 p. 9. 2 Prologus generalis; ed. H. Bascour, O.S.B., 1935. 

* p. 12. 4 p. 21. 1 p. 22. 
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of the Persons is one and the same thing as the Nature.’ The 
statement and condemnation of this proposition means, of course, 
that Eckhart was understood by the theologians who examined 
his writings as teaching that the distinction of Persons in the 
Godhead is logically posterior to the unity of Nature in such a 
way that unity transcends trinity. Henry Suso defended Eckhart 
by observing that to say that each of the divine Persons is identical 
with the divine Nature is the orthodox doctrine. This is perfectly 
correct. The examining theologians, however, understood Eck¬ 
hart to mean that the distinction of Persons from one another is a 
secondary 'stage', as it were, in the Godhead. But I am not con¬ 
cerned with the orthodoxy or unorthodoxy of Eckhart's trini¬ 
tarian doctrine: I wish merely to draw attention to the emphasis 
he laid on the unity of the Godhead. And it is Gilson’s contention 
that this perfect unity belongs to God, according to Eckhart’s 
constant opinion, in virtue of God’s being primarily intelligere. 
The pure divine essence is intelligere, which is the Father, and it is 
from the fecundity of this pure essence that there proceed the Son 
(vivere) and the Holy Spirit (esse). 

The truth of the matter seems to be that there are various 
strands in Eckhart’s thought. When he comments on the words, 
'I am who am’, in the Expositio libri Exodi, he observes that in 
God essence and existence are the same and that the identity of 
essence and existence belongs to God alone. In every creature 
essence and existence are distinct, and it is one thing to ask about 
the existence of a thing ( ie annitate sive de esse rei) and another 
to ask about its quiddity or nature. But in the case of God, in 
whom existence and essence are identical, the fit reply to anyone 
who asks who or what God is, is that God exists or is. ‘For 
existence is God’s essence.’ 1 This doctrine is obviously the Thomist 
doctrine, leamt and accepted by the Dominican. But in the very 
passage mentioned Eckhart speaks of the 'emanation' of Persons 
in the Godhead and uses the very neo-Platonic expression monas 
tnonadem gignit. Moreover, the tendency to find in God a unity 
without distinction, transcending the distinction of Persons, a 
tendency to which I have referred above, is also of neo-Platonic 
inspiration, as is also the doctrine that God is above being. On 
the other hand, the notion that intelligere is the supreme divine 
perfection seems to be original: in the Plotinian scheme the One is 

1 Meister Eckhart, Die lateinischen Werke: erster Band, fasc. 2, pp. 98-100, 
Stuttgart-Berlin, 1938. 
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above intellect. Probably it is not possible to harmonize these 
different strands perfectly; but it is not necessary to suppose that 
when Eckhart stressed the identity of existence and essence in 
God he was consciously renouncing his 'former* view that God is 
intelligere rather than esse . In the Expositio libri Genesis he says: 
'the nature of God is intellect, and for Him to be is to understand*; 
natura Dei est intellectus, et sibi esse est intelligere A 

However, whether he changed his opinion or not, Eckhart made 
some rather bold statements in connection with the characteriza¬ 
tion of God as existence, esse . For example, ‘outside God there is 
nothing, inasmuch as it would be outside existence*. 2 God is 
creator but He does not create ‘outside* Himself. A builder makes 
a house outside himself, but it is not to be imagined that God threw, 
as it were, or created creatures outside Himself in some infinite 
space or vacuum. 3 ‘Therefore God created all things, not to stand 
outside Himself or near and beside Himself, like other craftsmen, 
but He called (them) from nothingness, that is, from non-existence, 
to existence, which they found and received and had in Him. 
For He Himself is existence.' 4 There is nothing outside the first 
cause; for to be outside the first cause would mean being outside 
existence; since the first cause is God, and God is being and 
existence. The doctrine that ‘outside* God there is nothing is 
certainly susceptible of an orthodox interpretation: if, that is to 
say, it is taken as tantamount to the denial of the creature's 
independence of God. Moreover, when Eckhart declares that, 
though creatures have their specific natures from their forms, 
which make them this or that kind of being, their esse does not 
proceed from the form but from God, he might seem to be simply 
insisting on the facts of divine creation and divine conservation. 
But he goes furthei than this and declares that God is to the 
creature as act to potency, as form to matter, and as esse to ens, 
implying apparently that the creature exists by the existence of 
God. Similarly he says that nothing so lacks distinction as that 
which is constituted and that from which and through which and 
by which it is constituted and subsists; and he concludes that 
nothing so lacks distinction ( nihil tam indistinctum) as the one 
God or Unity and the multiplicity of creatures [creatum numera - 
turn), 

1 Meister Eckhart, Die lateinischen Werke: erster Band, fasc. 1, p. 52, Stuttgart- 
Berlin, 1937. 

1 Opus tripartitum, Prologus generalxs; ed. H. Bascour, O.S.B., p, 18. 

3 Ibid., p. 16. 4 Ibid. 
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Now, if these propositions are taken in isolation, it is no wonder 
that Eckhart should be regarded as teaching a form of pantheism. 
But there is no justification for taking these texts in isolation, 
if we wish, that is to say, to discover what Eckhart meant. He 
was accustomed to use antinomies, to state a thesis and give 
reasons for it, and then to state an antithesis and give reasons for 
it. Obviously both sets of statements must be taken into con¬ 
sideration if Eckhart's meaning and intention are to be under¬ 
stood. For example, in the case in point the thesis is that nothing 
is so distinct from the created as God is. One of the reasons given 
is that nothing is so distant from anything as is the opposite of 
that thing. Now, 'God and the creature are opposed as the One 
and Unnumbered is opposed to number, the numbered and the 
numerable. Therefore nothing is so distinct (as God) from any 
created being/ The antithesis is that nothing is so 'indistinct' 
from the creature as God is; and reasons are given for saying this. 
It is pretty clear that Eckhart's line of thought was as follows. It 
is necessary to say that God and creatures are utterly different 
and opposed; but if one simply says this, one is implying what is 
not true; at least one is stating what is not the whole truth; for the 
creature exists only by and through God, without whom it is 
nothing at all. 

For an understanding of Eckhart's antinomies one can profitably 
consult Otto Karrer’s Meister Eckhart , 1 where he cites texts and 
appends explanatory notes. Karrer may endeavour in an exag¬ 
gerated manner to assimilate Eckhart's teaching to that of 
St. Thomas, but his remarks serve to correct an exaggerated view 
of Eckhart's departures from St. Thomas. For example, Eckhart 
states that God alone is and that creatures are nothing and also 
that God is not being; that all creatures are God and also that all 
creatures are nothing; that no things are so unlike as Creator and 
creature and that no things are so like as Creator and creature; 
that God is in all things and also that God is above all things; that 
God is in all things as their being and also that God is outside all 
things. That God alone is and that creatures are nothing means 
simply that in comparison with God creatures are as nothing. In 
the Augustinian Soliloquies 2 occurs the statement that ‘only of the 
Immortal can one really say that He is', and St. Anselm asserts 3 
that in a certain sense God alone is. The statement that all 
creatures are God refers primarily to their eternal presence in God, 

1 Munich, 1926. s 1, 29. * Proslog., 27, and Monol., 31. 
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in the divine intellect, while the statement that they are nothing 
means that they are nothing apart from God. The doctrine that 
God and creatures are both like and unlike implies the theory of 
analogy and it has its roots in the Pseudo-Dionysian Divine 
Names 1 St. Thomas affirmed 2 that the creature is like God but 
that God should not be said to be like the creature. God as 
immanent is in all things by ‘power, presence and essence’, but 
He is also above all things, or transcends all things, since He is 
their creator out of nothing and in no way depends on them. Thus, 
in his ninth German sermon 3 Eckhart says: ‘God is in all creatures 
. . . and yet He is above them.' In other words, there is no ade¬ 
quate reason for finding pantheism in his thought, even though a 
considerable number of statements, taken in isolation, would seem 
to imply that he was a pantheist. What draws one's attention in 
his thought is the bold way in which he juxtaposes his theses and 
antitheses rather than the isolated statements, which are fre¬ 
quently commonplaces of mediaeval philosophy and can be dis¬ 
covered in Augustine or the Pseudo-Dionysius or the Victorines 
or even St. Thomas. As Karrer observes, one can find apparent 
antinomies even in St. Thomas. For instance, in the Summa 
theological St. Thomas says that God is above all things ( supra 
omnia) and yet in all things (in omnibus rebus)] that God is in 
things and yet that all things are in God; that nothing is distant 
from God and yet that things are said to be distant from God. 
One condemned proposition of Eckhart begins, ‘all creatures are 
one pure nothingness'; and to say that his intentions were not 
heterodox is not, of course, to question the legitimacy of the 
ecclesiastical action which was taken, since it is obvious enough 
that the propositions in question could easily be misinterpreted, 
and what was condemned was the proposition as it stood taken in 
its literal or natural sense but not necessarily as the author 
understood and meant it. The proposition in question was con¬ 
demned as ‘badly sounding, rash and suspected of heresy', and 
Rome could hardly judge of it in any other way when it was 
presented for theological comment and judgment. To realize this, 
one has only to read the following passage in the fourth German 
sermon. 6 ‘All creatures are a pure nothing. I do not say that they 
are little or something; they are a pure nothing.' But he goes on to 

1 9. 6. 2 Summa theologica, i, 4, 3, ad 4. 

■ Meister Eckhart, Die deutschen Werke: erster Band, Meister Eckhart’s Prcdigten, 
fasc. 2, p. 143. 

4 1, 8, i, ad 1 fi. * Op. cit., fasc. i, pp. 69-70. 
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explain what he means. ‘All creatures have no being, as their 
being depends on the presence of God. If God turned away from 
creatures for one moment, they would be reduced to nothing.’ 
The historian of philosophy, however, is concerned with the 
author’s intended meaning, not with the theological ‘note’ to be 
attached to isolated propositions; and it is, I think, to be regretted 
that some historians have apparently allowed the boldness of 
some of Eckhart’s propositions to blind them both to the general 
context and meaning and to the history of the propositions in 
question. 

Eckhart also made some strange statements concerning the act 
of creation. In the Expositio libri Genesis he says, with reference 
to the statement that God created ‘in the beginning’, that this 
‘beginning’ is the ‘now’ of eternity, the indivisible ‘now’ (nunc) in 
which God is eternally God and the eternal emanation of the divine 
Persons takes place. 1 He goes on to say that if anyone asks why 
God did not create the world before He did, the answer is that He 
could not do so; and He could not do so because He creates the 
world in the same ‘now’ in which He is eternally God. It is false to 
imagine that God awaited, as it were, a moment in which to 
create the world. To put the matter crudely, in the same ‘now’ in 
which God the Father exists and generates His coetemal Son He 
also creates the world. At first hearing at least this sounds as 
though Eckhart meant to teach that creation is from eternity, that 
it is coeternal and bound up with the generation of the Son. Indeed, 
the first three condemned propositions show clearly that the 
examining theologians understood him in this sense. 

It may be, of course, that Eckhart meant the eternity of 
creation to refer to the object of the creative act, the actual world, 
and not only to the act of creation as it is in God. This is certainly 
the natural interpretation of many of the statements he makes. 
But in this case are we also to take with absolute literalness his 
statement that ‘creation’ and every work of God is simultaneously 
perfected and finished in the very beginning of creation? 2 If so, 
would not this imply that there is no time and that the Incarnation, 
for instance, took place at the beginning of creation? It seems to 
me that Eckhart was thinking of creation as the work of God who 
is not in time. God created in the beginning, he says, ‘that is, in 
Himself, since God Himself is the Principium , 3 For God there is 

1 Meister Eckhart, Die latei.nschen Werke; erster Band t fasc. x, p. 50, Stuttgart- 
Berlin, 1937. 

2 Opus tnpartitum, Prologi, p. 18; ed. H. Bascour, O.S.B. * Ibid., p. 14. 
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no past or future; for Him all things are present. So He may 
rightly be said to have completed His work at the moment of 
creation. God is the beginning and end of all things, ‘the first and 
the last’; and since God is eternal, existing in one eternal ‘now’, He 
must be conceived as eternally creating all things in that eternal 
‘now’. I am not suggesting that Eckhart’s statements, taken as 
they stand, were correct from the theological point of view; but he 
seems to me to have been looking at the creation of the world from 
what one might call God’s point of view and to have been insisting 
that one should not imagine that God created the world ‘after’ a 
time in which there was no world. As to the connection of creation 
with the generation of the Son, Eckhart was thinking of the words 
of St. John : 1 ‘All things were made by him (the Word): and without 
him was made nothing that was made.’ Coupling these words with 
the statement contained in the first verse of the first chapter of 
Genesis, ‘In the beginning God created heaven and earth’, and 
understanding ‘beginning’ with reference to God, that is to say, 
as referring to God’s eternal ‘now’, he says that God created the 
world simultaneously with the generation of the Son, by whom 
‘all things were made’. This would certainly seem to imply that 
there was no beginning of time and to amount to a denial of 
creation in time; but in the Expositio libri Genesis , 2 after referring 
to the Platonic Ideas or rationes rerum and saying that the Word is 
the ratio idealis, he goes on to quote Boethius and says that God 
created all things in ratione et secundum rationem idealem. Again, 
the ‘beginning’ in which God created heaven and the earth is the 
intellects or intelligentia. It is possible, then, that Eckhart did 
not mean that the object of the creative act, the actual world, is 
eternal, but rather that God eternally conceived and willed 
creation in and through the Word. This, in any case, is what he 
later said he had meant. ‘Creation, indeed, and every act of God is 
the very essence of God. Yet it does not follow from this that if 
God created the world from eternity, the world on this account 
exists from eternity, as the ignorant think. For creation in the 
passive sense is not eternal, just as the created itself is not eternal .’ 3 
Eckhart obviously utilized sayings like that of St. Albert the 
Great: ‘God created from eternity, but the created is not from 
eternity ,’ 1 and of St. Augustine: ‘In the eternal Word dost Thou 

1 I, 3. 1 Die lateinischen Werke: erster Band, fasc. 1, pp. 49-50. 

3 Cf, Daniels, Eine lateiniscke Rechtfertigungsschrift des Meister Eckhart , p. 10, 
n. 8. Beitr&ge, 23, 5, Mfinster i.W., 1923. 

4 Commentary on the Celestial Hierarchy of the Pseudo-Dionysius, 4. 
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speak eternally all that Thou speakest; and yet not all exists at 
once and from eternity that Thou effectest in speaking/ 1 

We seem perhaps to have strayed far from Eckhart the mystic. 
But the mystic aims at union with God, and it is not unnatural that 
a speculative mystic like Eckhart should emphasize the immanence 
of God in creatures and their dwelling in God. He did not deny 
God's transcendence; he affirmed it. But he certainly used exagger¬ 
ated expressions and ambiguous expressions in stating the relations 
of creatures in general to God. A like boldness and proneness to 
exaggeration can be seen in his statements concerning the relation 
of the human soul in particular to God. In the human soul there 
is an element, which he called archa and which is uncreated. This 
element is the intelligence. 2 In virtue of intelligere the soul is 
deiform, since God Himself is intelligere . But the supreme mystical 
union with God does not take place through the activities of love 
and knowledge, which are activities of the soul and not the essence 
of the soul: it takes place in the innermost recess of the soul, the 
'spark' or scintilla animae, where God unites the soul to Himself in 
a hidden and ineffable manner. The intellect apprehends God as 
Truth, the will as the Good: the essence of the soul, however, its 
citadel ( biirgelin ), is united with God as esse. The essence of the 
soul, also called its 'spark' (viinkelin or scintilla) is simple; it is on it 
that the image of God is stamped; and in the mystical union it is 
united with God as one and simple, that is to say, with the one 
simple divine essence transcending the distinction of Persons. 3 
Eckhart thus preaches a mystical union which reminds one of 
Plotinus' 'flight of the alone to the Alone', and one can see the 
parallelism between his psychology and his metaphysic. The soul 
has a simple, unitary ground or essence and God has a simple 
essence transcending the distinction of Persons: the supreme 
mystical union is the union of the two. But this doctrine of a 
ground of the soul which is superior to the intelligence as a power 
does not necessarily mean that the soul's presence is not, in a 
higher sense, intellect. Nor does the doctrine that the ground of 
the soul is united with God as esse necessarily mean that the esse 
is not intelligere. In other words, I do not think that the mystical 
teaching of Eckhart necessarily contradicts Gilson's view that the 
statement that God is esse involves no break with the earlier 
statements that God is intelligere . The Sermons seem to make it 

1 Con/., ii r 7. * Cf. twelfth German sermon, pp. 197-8. Cf. p. 189, n. 3. 

* Cf. Meister Eckhart, Die deutschen Werke: erster Band. Meister Eckhart’s 
Predigten, fasc. 1, pp. 24-45. Stuttgart-Berlin, 1936. 
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clear that Eckhart did not change his opinion. He speaks of the 
ground of the soul as intellect. 

Of the union mystically effected between God and the soul 
Eckhart speaks in an extremely bold way. Thus in the German 
sermon on the text, 'the just shall live for evermore; and their 
reward is with the Lord', 1 he declares that 'we are wholly trans¬ 
formed and changed into God'. And he goes on to say that, just as 
the bread is changed into the Body of Christ, so is the soul changed 
into God in such a way that no distinction remains. ‘God and I 
we are one. By knowledge I take God into myself; by love I enter 
into God.' Just as fire changes wood into itself, ‘so we are trans¬ 
formed into God'. So too in the following sermon 2 Eckhart says 
that just as the food which I eat becomes one with my nature so do 
we become one with the divine nature. 

Not unnaturally, statements of this kind did not pass unnoticed. 
The statement that there is something uncreated in the soul was 
censured, and the statement that we are wholly transformed into 
God in a manner similar to that of the transformation of bread 
into Christ's Body was condemned as heretical. In his self¬ 
justification Eckhart admitted that it is false to say that the soul 
or any part of it is uncreated; but he protested that his accusers 
had overlooked his having declared that the supreme powers of the 
soul were created in and with the soul. 3 In point of fact Eckhart 
had implied that there is something uncreated in the soul, and it is 
not to be wondered at that his words led to trouble; but he main¬ 
tained that by 'uncreated' he meant ‘not created per se t but 
concreated' (with the soul). Moreover, he had said not that the 
soul is uncreated but that if the whole soul were essentially and 
totally intellect, it would be uncreated. It is, however, difficult to 
see how he could maintain this, unless by ‘intellect’ he meant the 
ground of the soul, which is the image of God. In this case he may 
have meant that the soul, if totally and essentially the image of 
God (imago Dei), would be indistinguishable from the Word. This 
seems to be its probable meaning. 

As to the statement that 'we are transformed and changed into 
God', Eckhart admits that it is an error. 4 Man, he says, is not the 
'image of God, the unbegotten Son of God; but he is (made) to the 
image of God'. He goes on to say that just as many hosts on many 
altars are turned into the one Body of Christ, though the accidents 

1 Wisdom 6, 16; op. cit., fasc. 2, pp. 99-115. 1 Op. cit ., p. 119. 

• Daniels, p 5, n. 4; p. 17, n. 6. 4 Daniels, p. 15, n. 1. 
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of each host remain, so 'we are united to the true Son of God, 
members of the one head of the Church who is Christ’. In other 
words, he admits that his original statements were exaggerated and 
incorrect, and that the comparison of the union of the soul with 
God to transubstantiation is an analogy, not a parallel. As a 
matter of fact, however, though Eckhart’s statements in his 
sermons concerning mystical union with God were obviously male 
sonantes as they stood, they are by no means exceptional among 
mystical writers, even among some whose orthodoxy has never 
seriously been called in question. Phrases like man becoming God 
or the transformation of the soul into God can be found in the 
works of writers of unquestioned orthodoxy. If the mystic wishes 
to describe the mystical union of the soul with God and its effects, 
he has to make use of words which are not designed to express any 
such thing. For example, in order to express the closeness of the 
union, the elevation of the soul and the effect of the union on the 
soul’s activity, he employs a verb like 'transform' or ‘change into’. 
But ‘change into’ denotes such processes as assimilation (of food), 
consumption of material by fire, production of steam from water, 
heat from energy, and so on, whereas the mystical union of the soul 
with God is sui generis and really requires an altogether new and 
special word to describe it. But if the mystic coined a brand new 
word for this purpose, it would convey nothing at all to anyone who 
lacked the experience in question. Therefore he has to employ 
words in more or less ordinary use, even though these words 
inevitably suggest pictures and parallels which do not strictly 
apply to the experience he is attempting to describe. There is 
nothing to be surprised at, then, if some of the mystic's statements, 
taken literally, are inadequate or even incorrect. And if the mystic 
is also theologian and philosopher, as Eckhart was, inexactitude is 
likely to affect even his more abstract statements, at least if he 
attempts to express in theological and philosophical statements an 
experience which is not properly expressible, employing for this 
purpose words and phrases which either suggest parallels that are 
not strict parallels or already possess a defined meaning in 
theology and philosophy. 

Moreover, Eckhart’s thought and expression were influenced by 
a number of different sources. He was influenced, for example, by 
St. Thomas, by St. Bonaventure, by the Victorines, by Avicenna, 
by the Pseudo-Dionysius, by Proclus, by the Christian Fathers. 
He was, too, a deeply religious man who was primarily interested in 
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man’s attitude to and experience of God: he was not primarily a 
systematic philosopher, and he never systematically thought 
through and rendered consistent the ideas and phrases which he 
had found in various authors and the ideas which occurred to him 
in his own meditations on the Scriptures. If, then, it is asked 
whether certain statements made by Eckhart are theologically 
orthodox when taken in isolation and according to their ‘natural’ 
meaning, the answer can hardly be any other than a negative 
answer. Eckhart lived at a time when exactitude and accuracy of 
expression were expected; and the fact that he made his bold and 
exaggerated statements in sermons, the hearers of which might 
easily misunderstand his real intentions, renders the theological 
censure of certain propositions easily understandable. On the 
other hand, if it is asked whether Eckhart intended to be heterodox 
and whether he intended to found a ‘German theology’, the answer 
must also be in the negative. Disciples like Henry Suso warmly 
defended the Master against charges of heresy; and a man like 
Suso would never have done this had he seen any reason to doubt 
Eckhart’s personal orthodoxy. To my mind it seems absurd either 
to make of Eckhart a ‘German thinker’ in revolt against Catholic 
orthodoxy or to attack the theologians who took exception to 
certain of his statements as though there were nothing in these 
statements to which they were entitled to take exception. 

3. John Tauler was bom at Strasbourg about the year 1300 and 
entered the Dominican Order at an early age. He did his studies 
at Paris; but it is clear that he was already more attracted to the 
mystical writers and to the writers influenced by neo-Platonism 
than to the logical investigations of contemporary philosophers or 
the purely abstract metaphysical speculations of the Schoolmen. 
He is famous as a preacher rather than as a theologian or a 
philosopher, and his preaching seems to have been especially con¬ 
cerned with the reformation and deepening of the spiritual life of 
religious and clergy. At the time of the Black Death he ministered 
heroically to the sick and dying. His writings present an orthodox 
Catholic and Christocentric mysticism, in distinction from the 
heretical and pantheistic mystical doctrines which were strenuously 
propagated at the time by various associations. He died in the 
city of his birth in the year 1361. 

In Tauler’s writings we find the same psychological doctrine of 
the ‘spark’ or ‘foundation’ of the soul as in the writings of Eckhart. 
The image of God resides in this apex or highest part of the soul, 
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and it is by retreating within himself, transcending images and 
figures, that a man finds God. If a man's 'heart' {Gemiit) is 
turned towards this foundation of the soul, that is to say, if it is 
turned towards God, his faculties of intellect and will function as 
they ought; but if his 'heart' is turned away from the foundation of 
the soul, from the indwelling God, his faculties, too, are turned 
away from God. In other words, between the foundation of the 
soul and the faculties Tauler finds a link, das Gemiit , which is a 
permanent disposition of the soul in regard to its foundation or 
apex or 'spark'. 

Tauler not only utilized the writings of St. Augustine, St. 
Bonaventure and the Victorines, but also those of the Pseudo- 
Dionysius; and he seems to have read some Proclus. He was also 
strongly influenced by Eckhart's teaching. But, whereas Eckhart 
not infrequently spoke in such a way that his orthodoxy was called 
in question, it would be superfluous to raise any such question in 
regard to Tauler, who insists on the simple acceptance of revealed 
truths and whose thought is constantly Christocentric in 
character. 

4. Henry Suso was bom at Constance about the year 1295. He 
entered the Dominican Order and did his studies at Constance 
(perhaps partly at Strasbourg), after which he went to Cologne. 
There he made the personal acquaintance of Eckhart, for whom he 
retained a lasting admiration, affection and loyalty. Returning 
to Constance he spent some years there, writing and practising 
extraordinary mortifications and penances; but at the age of forty 
he began an apostolic life of preaching not only in Switzerland but 
also in Alsace and the Rhineland. In 1348 he changed his convent 
at Constance for that at Ulm (driven thereto by calumnies) and it 
was at Ulm that he died in January, 1366. He was beatified by 
Gregory XVI in 1831. 

Suso's chief concern as writer was to make known the soul's path 
to the highest union with God: he was above all a practical 
mystical writer. The more speculative part of his thought is con- 
tianed in The Little Book of Truth (Bilchleinder Wahrheit) and in the 
last eight chapters of his autobiography. The Little Book of Eternal 
Wisdom (.Biichlein der erwigen Weisheit) is a book of practical 
mysticism. Suso wrote a Latin version of it, the Horologium 
Sapientiae , which is not a translation but a development. Some 
letters and at least two certainly authentic sermons have also 
been preserved. 
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Suso warmly defended Eckhart against the charge of confusing 
God and creatures. He himself is perfectly clear and decisive about 
the distinction between them. He says indeed that creatures are 
eternally in God and that, as in God, they are God; but he carefully 
explains what he means by this. The ideas of creatures are eternally 
present in the divine mind; but these ideas are identical with the 
divine essence; they are not forms distinct from one another or 
from the divine essence. Further, this being of creatures in God is 
quite distinct from the being of creatures outside God: it is only 
through creation that 'creatures' exist. One cannot attribute 
creatureliness to creatures as they are in God. However, 'the 
creatureliness of any nature is nobler and more useful to it than the 
being which it has in God'. 1 In all this Suso was not saying any¬ 
thing different from what St. Thomas had taught. Similarly he 
expressly teaches that creation is a free act of God. 2 He certainly 
uses the Pseudo-Dionysian (that is to say, neo-Platonic) idea of the 
overflowing of the divine goodness; but he is careful to observe 
that this overflowing takes place as a necessary process only 
within the Godhead, where it is 'interior, substantial, personal, 
natural, necessary without compulsion, eternal and perfect'. 3 The 
overflowing in creation is a free act on God's part and is 
distinct from the eternal procession of the divine Persons. There 
is, then, no question of pantheism in Suso's thought. 

A similar freedom from pantheistic tendencies is clear in Suso’s 
doctrine of the soul's mystical union with God. As with Eckhart 
and Tauler, the mystical union is said to take place in the 'essence' 
of the soul, the 'spark' of the soul. This essence or centre of the 
soul is the unifying principle of the soul's powers, and it is in it that 
the image of God resides. Through the mystical union, which takes 
place by supematurally impressed knowledge and love, this 
image of God is further actualized. This actualization is called the 
‘birth of God' (Gottesgeburt) or 'birth of Christ' (Christusgeburt) in 
the soul, by means of which the soul is made more like to and more 
united with the Deity in and through Christ. Suso's mysticism is 
essentially Christocentric. He speaks of the soul's 'sinking into' 
God; but he emphasizes the fact that there is not, and never can 
be, a complete ontological identification of the ground or essence 
of the soul with the divine Being. Man remains man, even if he 
becomes deiform: there is no pantheistic absorption of the creature 

1 Book 0f Truth, 332, 16. 1 Vita, 21-4, p. 178. 

• Ibid., 178, 24-179, 7. 
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in God. 1 As I have said, Suso was strongly influenced by Eckhart, 
but he was always careful to bring his teaching into clear harmony 
with the doctrines of Catholic Christianity. It would, indeed, be 
preferable to say that his mystical teaching sprang from the 
Catholic tradition of spirituality, and that, as far as Eckhart is 
concerned, Suso interpreted the latter's teaching in an orthodox 
sense. 

It has been said that Suso’s thought differed from Eckhart’s in 
regard to its direction. Eckhart preferred to start with God: his 
thought moved from the simple divine essence to the Trinity of 
Persons, especially to the Word or Logos , in which he saw the 
archetype of creation, and so to creatures in the Word. The union 
of the soul with God appeared to him as a return of the creature 
to its dwelling-place in the Word, and the highest mystical 
experience of the soul is the union of its centre with the simple 
centre or essence of the Godhead. Suso, however, was less specu¬ 
latively inclined. His thought moved from the human person to 
the latter's dynamic union with Christ, the God-Man; and he 
emphasized strongly the place of the Humanity of Christ in the 
ascent of the soul to God. In other words, though he often used 
more or less the same phrases that Eckhart used, his thought was 
less neo-Platonic than Eckhart's, and he was more strongly 
influenced than was Eckhart by the affective spirituality and the 
Christocentric 'bride-mysticism' of St. Bernard. 

5. John Ruysbroeck was born in 1293 at the village of Ruys- 
broeck near Brussels. After some years spent at the latter city he 
became Prior of the Augustinian convent of Groenendael (Green 
Valley) in the forest of Soignes near Brussels. He died in 1381. 
His writings include The Adornment of the Spiritual Marriage and 
The Book of the Twelve Beguines. He wrote in Flemish. 

Ruysbroeck, who was strongly influenced by the writings of 
Eckhart, insists on the original presence of the creature in God and 
on the return to that state of unity. One can distinguish in man a 
threefold unity. 2 'The first and highest unity of man is in God.' 
Creatures depend on this unity for their being and preservation, 
and without it they would be reduced to nothing. But this 
relationship to God is essential to the creature and it does not, of 
itself, make a man really good or bad. The second unity is also 
natural: it is the unity of man’s higher powers inasmuch as these 
spring from the unity of his mind or spirit. This fundamental 

1 Cf. Vita , 50 and 51. p. 176. * Adornment, 2, 2 . 


unity of spirit is the same as the first type of unity, the unity 
which depends on God; but it is considered in its activity rather 
than in its essence. The third unity, also natural, is the unity of 
the senses and of the bodily activities. If in regard to the second 
natural unity the soul is called ‘spirit 1 , in regard to the third it is 
called ‘soul’, that is, as vital principle and principle of sensation. 
The ‘adornment’ of the soul consists in the supernatural perfection 
of the three unities; the first through the moral perfection of the 
Christian; the second through the theological virtues and the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit; the third through mystical and inexpressible 
union with God. The highest unification is 'that most high unity 
in which God and the loving spirit are united without intermediary’. 

Like Eckhart Ruysbroeck speaks of 'the most high and super¬ 
essential Unity of the Divine Nature’. The words recall the writing 
of the Pseudo-Dionysius. With this supreme Unity the soul, in 
the highest activity of the mystical life, can become united. But 
the union transcends the power of reason; it is accomplished by love. 
In it the ground of the soul is, as it were, lost in the ineffable abyss 
of the Godhead, in the Essential Unity to which 'the Persons, and 
all that lives in God, just give place’. 1 

Not unnaturally, Ruysbroeck's doctrine was attacked, parti¬ 
cularly by Gerson. However, that he did not intend to teach 
pantheism Ruysbroeck made clear in The Mirror of Eternal 
Salvation and in The Book of the Twelve Beguines. He was defended 
by Jan van Schoonhoven (d. 1432), himself a mystic, and Denis the 
Carthusian did not hesitate to borrow from his writings. 

6. Denis the Carthusian, who was born at Rychel in 1402 and 
died as a Carthusian of Roermond in 1471, does not belong 
chronologically to the period which is being treated in the first 
part of this work. For the sake of convenience, however, I shall 
say a few words about him here. 

The 'ecstatic Doctor’ had done his higher studies at Cologne, 
and, for a mystical writer, he was surprisingly interested in 
Scholastic themes. He composed commentaries on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard and on Boethius, as well as on the writings of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius, and he wrote a summary of the orthodox faith 
according to the works of St. Thomas, a manual of philosophy and 
theology (Elementatio philosophica et theologica) and other theo¬ 
logical works. In addition, there are his purely ascetical and 
mystical treatises. It is clear that he was at first a devoted 

1 Adornment, 3, 4. 
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follower of St. Thomas; and his hostility not only towards the 
nominalists but also towards the Scotists seems to have continued 
throughout his life. But he gradually moved from the camp of the 
Thomists to that of the followers of St. Albert, and he was much 
influenced by the writings of the Dominican Ulric of Strasbourg 
(d. 1277), who had attended St. Albert's lectures at Cologne. Not 
only did Denis reject the real distinction between essence and 
existence, which he had at first defended; but he also abandoned 
the Thomist view of the role of the 'phantasm' in human know¬ 
ledge. Denis restricted the necessity of the phantasm to the lower 
levels of knowledge and maintained that the soul can know 
without recourse to the phantasm its own activity, angels and God. 
Our knowledge of the divine essence, however, is negative; the 
mind comes to realize clearly the incomprehensibility of God. In 
this emphasis on negative but immediate knowledge of God Denis 
was influenced by the Pseudo-Dionysius and by the writings of 
Ulric of Strasbourg and other followers of St. Albert. The Carthu¬ 
sian Doctor is a remarkable example of the combination of 
mystical with Scholastic interests. 

7. The German mystics of the Middle Ages (I include Ruysbroeck, 
although he was a Fleming) drew their mysticism from its roots in 
the Christian Faith. 1 1 is not a question of enumerating sources, of 
showing the influence of the Fathers, of St. Bernard, of the 
Victorines, of St. Bonaventure or of trying to minimize the neo- 
Platonic influences on expression and even on idea, but of 
realizing the mystics' common belief in the necessity of super¬ 
natural grace which comes through Christ. The Humanity of 
Christ may play a larger part in the thought of Suso, for example, 
than in that of Eckhart; but the latter, in spite of all his exaggera¬ 
tions, was first and foremost a Christian. There is, then, no real 
support for the attempt which has been made to discover in the 
writings of the German mediaeval mystics like Eckhart, Tauler 
and Suso a ‘German mysticism', if by this is meant a mysticism 
which is not Catholic but one proceeding from 'blood and race’. 

On the other hand, the German mystics of the fourteenth 
century do represent an alliance of Scholasticism and mysticism 
which gives them a stamp of their own. Grabmann remarked that 
the combination of practical mysticism and of speculation is 
ultimately a continuation of St. Anselm's programme, Credo , ut 
intelligam. However, although the speculation of the German 
mystics grew out of the currents of thought which had inspired the 


mediaeval Scholastics and which had been systematized in various 
ways in the thirteenth century, their speculation must be seen in 
the light of their practical mysticism. If it was partly the circum¬ 
stances of the education of this or that mystical writer which 
moulded the framework of his speculation and influenced his 
choice of theoretic ideas, it was also partly his practical mystical 
life and his reflection on his spiritual experience which influenced 
the direction of his speculation. It would be a mistake to think 
that the doctrine of the scintilla animae t the spark of the soul or 
the essence or ground or apex of the soul, was no more than a stock 
idea which was adopted mechanically from predecessors and 
passed on from mystic to mystic. The term scintilla conscientiae or 
synderesis occurs in St. Jerome 1 and it reappears in, for example, 
St. Albert the Great, who means by it a power existing in all men 
which admonishes them of the good and opposes evil. St. Thomas, 
who refers to St. Jerome, 2 speaks of synderesis metaphorically, as 
the scintilla conscientiae . 3 The mystics certainly meant something 
else than synderesis when they spoke of the spark or ground of the 
soul; but, even granting that, practically all the expressions by 
which they characterized the ground of the soul were already to be 
found, according to Denifle, in the writings of Richard of St. Victor. 
No doubt Denifle's contention is true; but the German mystics 
made the idea of the ground or spark of the soul one of their 
leading ideas, not simply because they found it in the writings of a 
revered predecessor, but because it fitted in with their experience 
of a mystical union with God transcending the conscious play of 
acts of intelligence and will. As found in their predecessors, the 
idea doubtless suggested to them this close union; but their 
meditation on the idea went hand in hand with their experience. 

Possibly certain German writers have gone too far in finding 
in the combination of speculation with practical mysticism a 
distinguishing mark of the German mystics. It serves to differ¬ 
entiate them from some mystics, it is true, who were more or less 
innocent of theoretic speculations; but a similar combination can 
be seen in the case of the Victorines in the twelfth century and, 
indeed, in that of Gerson himself, though Gerson had scant 
sympathy for the line of speculation adopted by Eckhart and 
Ruysbroeck, as he interpreted it at least. However, there is an 
added characteristic which is connected with the fact that Eckhart, 
Tauler and Suso were all members of the Dominican Order, the 

1 P.L., 25, 22 AB. * De Veritate, 16, I, obj. 1. 3 Ibid., 17, 2. ad 3. 
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Order of Friars Preachers. They disseminated mystical doctrine in 
their sermons, and attempted, as I have already mentioned, to 
deepen in this way the general spiritual life, particularly among 
religious. No doubt one could make a similar observation about 
St. Bernard, for example, but, particularly in the case of Eckhart, 
there is a speculative flavour and framework, due to the inter¬ 
vening development of mediaeval philosophy, which is not to be 
found in St. Bernard’s sermons. Moreover, the Germans are more 
‘rugged’, less flowery. The German speculative mysticism is so 
closely connected with Dominican preaching that it enables one to 
speak, in this sense, of the ‘German mysticism’ of the Middle Ages, 
provided that one does not mean to imply that the German 
Dominicans were attempting to establish a German religion or a 
German Weltanschauung. 

8. John Gerson, who was bom in 1363, succeeded Peter d’Ailly 
as chancellor of the university of Paris in 1395. 1 He has been 
accounted a nominalist; but his adoption of certain nominalist 
positions did not proceed from adherence to the nominalist 
philosophy. He was a theologian and mystical writer rather than 
a philosopher; and it was in the interests of faith and of theology 
that he tended in certain matters towards nominalist doctrine. 
Gerson’s chancellorship fell in the period of the Great Schism 
(1378-1417) and he took a prominent part in the work of the 
Council of Constance. Much distressed not only at the state of the 
Church, but also at the condition of university studies and the 
propagation of doctrines which had, it seemed to him, led to or 
facilitated the rise of theories like those of Hus, he sought to apply 
a remedy, not through a dissemination of nominalism as such but 
through a recall of men to the right attitude towards God. The 
conflict of systems of philosophy and the curiosity and pride of 
theologians had, he thought, been responsible for much evil. In his 
De modis significandi propositiones quinquaginta Gerson main¬ 
tained that the various branches of study had become confused to 
the detriment of truth, logicians trying to solve metaphysical 
problems by the modus significandi proper to logic, metaphysicians 
and logicians endeavouring to prove revealed truths or to solve 
theological problems by methods which are not fitted for dealing 
with the object of theology. This confusion, thought Gerson, had 
led to a state of anarchy in the intellectual world and to untrue 

1 Gerson died in 1429. For chronological details, see La vie et les oeuvres de 
Gerson by P. Glorieux (Archives d’histoire doctrinale ct litteraire du moyen &ge, 
t. 18, pp. 149-92; Paris, 1951). 


conclusions. Furthermore, the pride of the Scholastic theologians 
had engendered curiosity and the spirit of novelty or singularity. 
Gerson published two lectures Contra vanam curiositatem in 
negotio fidei, against vain curiosity in the matter of faith, in which 
he drew attention to the part played in Scholastic disputes by love 
of one’s own opinions, envy, the spirit of contention and contempt 
for the uneducated and the uninitiated. The root fault is the pride 
of the natural reason which endeavours to exceed its bounds and 
to solve problems which it is incapable of solving. 

It is from this angle that one should regard Gerson's attack on 
realism. The notion of ideas in God involves a confusion, first of 
logic with metaphysics, and then of metaphysics with theology. 
Secondly, it implies that God is not simple, since the realists tend 
to speak of these rationes ideates in God as though they were 
distinct; and some even speak as though creatures pre-existed in 
God, that is to say, as though the divine ideas were creatures 
existing in God. Thirdly, the doctrine of divine ideas, employed in 
explaining creation, serves only to limit the divine freedom. And 
why do philosophers and theologians limit the divine freedom? 
From a desire of understanding that which cannot be understood, 
a desire which proceeds from pride. The thinkers of the Platonic 
tradition also speak of God, not primarily as free, but as the Good, 
and they utilize the principle of the natural tendency of goodness 
to diffuse itself in order to explain creation. But by doing so they 
tend to make creation a necessary effect of the divine nature. 
Again, realist metaphysicians and theologians insist that the moral 
law in no way depends on the divine will, thus restricting the 
divine liberty, whereas in point of fact 'God does not will certain 
actions because they are good; but they are good because He wills 
them, just as others are bad because He prohibits them.’ 1 ‘Right 
reason does not precede the will, and God does not decide to give 
law to a rational creature because He has first seen in His wisdom 
that He ought to do so; it is rather the contrary which takes place.’ 2 
It follows that the moral law is not immutable. Gerson adopted 
this Ockhamist position in regard to the moral law because he con¬ 
sidered that it was the only position consonant with God’s liberty. 
The Platonizing philosophers and theologians, he thought, had aban¬ 
doned the principle of belief, of humble subjection, for the pride 
of the understanding. Moreover, he did not fail to draw attention 
to the realist aspects of the thought of John Hus and of Jerome of 

1 Opera , 3, col. 13. 1 lbid. t col. 26. 
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Prague; and he drew the conclusion that the pride of the understand¬ 
ing manifested by the realists leads in the end to open heresy. 

Thus Gerson's attack on realism, though it involved him in some 
positions which were actually held by the nominalists, proceeded 
rather from religious preoccupations than from any particular 
enthusiasm for the via moderna as such. 'Repent and believe the 
Gospel' 1 was the text on which Gerson built his two lectures 
against vain curiosity in the matter of faith. The pride which had 
invaded the minds of university professors and lecturers had made 
them oblivious to the need for repentance and to the simplicity of 
faith. This point of view is obviously more characteristic of a man 
whose concern is the soul's attitude towards God than of a man 
who is passionately interested in academic questions for their own 
sake. Gerson's hostility towards the metaphysics and theology of 
the realists certainly bears some analogy to Pascal's hostility 
towards those who would substitute for the God of Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob the 'God of the philosophers'. 

If we look at the matter from this point of view, it is not sur¬ 
prising to find Gerson expressing his amazement that the Francis¬ 
cans had abandoned St. Bonaventure for parvenus in the 
intellectual world. St. Bonaventure's Itinerarium mentis in Deum 
he regarded as a book beyond all praise. On the other hand, if we 
consider Gerson's hostility towards realism, his attacks on Ruys- 
broeck and his attempt to connect realism with the heresies of 
John Hus and Jerome of Prague, his enthusiasm for St. Bona¬ 
venture might well appear somewhat startling when it is remem¬ 
bered that St. Bonaventure laid great stress on the Platonic 
doctrine of ideas in its Augustinian form and roundly condemned 
Aristotle for 'execrating' the ideas of Plato. Gerson's conviction 
was that the theologians of his time had neglected the Bible and 
the Fathers, the true sources of theology, in favour of pagan 
thinkers and of importations from metaphysics which impaired the 
simplicity of faith. He regarded, however, the Pseudo-Dionysius 
as the disciple and convert of St. Paul, and considered the Dionysian 
writings to form part of the well-spring of true wisdom. St. Bona¬ 
venture he revered as a man who had consistently drunk of these 
undefiled waters and who had concerned himself above all with the 
true wisdom, which is the knowledge of God through Jesus Christ. 

In spite, then, of his attack on realism, Gerson's mystical 
doctrine was deeply influenced by the teaching of the 

1 St. Mark i, 15. 
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Pseudo-Dionysius. M. Andre Combes, in his most interesting study 
of Gerson's relation to the writings and thought of the Pseudo- 
Dionysius, 1 after showing the authenticity of the Notnlae super 
quaedam verba Dionysii de Caelesti Hierarchia and arguing that the 
work should precede the first lecture against 'vain curiosity' in the 
Opera of Gerson, makes it clear that Gerson was never simply 
a 'nominalist' and that his ideas were never simply identical 
with those of Peter d'Ailly (1350-1420), his 'master'. In fact, as 
M. Combes has shown, Gerson borrowed from the Pseudo-Dionysius 
not merely an arsenal of terminology, but also the important 
doctrine of the 'return'. Creatures proceed from God and return to 
God. How is this return accomplished? By each nature perform¬ 
ing those acts which are proper to it. Strictly speaking, says 
Gerson (in his Sermo de die Jovis sancta), it is only the rational 
creature who returns to God, though Boethius said that all things 
return to their beginning or principle. But the important point 
about Gerson's doctrine of the 'return' is the emphasis he lays on 
the fact that it does not mean an ontological merging of the 
creature with God. As he regarded the Pseudo-Dionysius^ as a 
personal disciple of St. Paul, he was convinced that the Dionysian 
teaching was perfectly 'safe'. But, realizing that it could be mis¬ 
interpreted, he considered that the theologian must elucidate the 
Areopagite's true meaning; and he himself utilized the writings of 
Hugh of St. Victor and of St. Albert the Great. From this two 
relevant and important points emerge. First, Gerson by no means 
condemned or rejected the Scholastic theology as such, which he 
considered necessary for the right interpretation of the Scriptures, 
of the Fathers and of St. Paul's disciple. Secondly, when he 
attacked Ruysbroeck, he was not attacking him for drawing on the 
teaching of the Pseudo-Dionysius but for misinterpreting and 
perverting that doctrine. Of course, we know that the Pseudo- 
Dionysius was not a disciple of St. Paul and that he drew copiously 
on Proclus; but the point is that Gerson interpreted the Pseudo- 
Dionysius as if he were not a Platonist. This explains how he 
could show at the same time a marked hostility towards the 
Platonizers and a marked predilection for the Pseudo-Dionysius. 

Gerson accepted the threefold division of theology given by the 
Pseudo-Dionysius, symbolic theology, theology in the proper 
sense, and mystical theology. The threefold division is to be found 
in St. Bonaventure's Itinerarium mentis in Deum ; 2 but Gerson 

1 Jean Gerson, Comtnentateur Dionysien, Paris, 1940. 2 1, 7. 
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seems to have drawn the distinction from the Pseudo-Dionysius' 
writings rather than from St. Bonaventure: at least he consulted 
the former and cites him as his authority. Mystical theology, he 
says, is the experimental knowledge of God, in which love, rather 
than the abstract speculative intellect, is at work, though the 
highest intellectual function is also involved. The intelligentia 
simplex and the synderesis or highest affective power are operative 
in mystical experience, which is not a rejection but a realization of 
the highest powers of the soul. Mystical union affects the foun¬ 
dation of the soul; but it is a union which does not dissolve the 
human personality in the Godhead. Mystical theology, at least if 
it is understood as mysticism itself rather than as the theory of 
mysticism, is the crown of theology, because it approaches nearest 
to the beatific vision, which is the final end of the soul. 

The presence of this threefold division in Gerson’s thought helps 
to make it clear that, while emphasizing the primacy of mystical 
theology, he did not reject theology in the ordinary sense. Nor did 
he reject philosophy. Whether his bent of mind might have led 
him to reject all but mystical theology had it not been for the 
Pseudo-Dionysius, St. Bonaventure and St. Albert is another and 
not very profitable question. He certainly laid stress on the 
Scriptures and the teaching of the Fathers and he certainly thought 
that theologians would do well to pay more attention to those 
sources; he certainly thought, moreover, that speculative theology 
contaminated by unwarranted importations from suspect philoso¬ 
phers encouraged pride and vain curiosity; but there is no real 
evidence for saying either that he rejected all Scholastic develop¬ 
ment of Scriptural and Patristic teaching or that he rejected a 
philosophy which observed its due limits. In some ways Gerson.is 
the most interesting representative of the movement of specu¬ 
lative mysticism in the late Middle Ages. He shows us that the 
movement was primarily inspired by the desire for remedying the 
evils of the time and for deepening men’s religious life: it was by no 
means a mere counter-blast to nominalist scepticism. As for 
Gerson's own nominalism, it is truer to say that he adopted and 
exploited certain nominalist positions in the service of his own 
primary aim rather than that he was a nominalist. To say that 
Gerson was a nominalist philosopher who at the same time 
happened to be a mystic would be to give a false impression of his 
aims, his theoretical position and his spirit. 


PART II 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE RENAISSANCE 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE REVIVAL OF PLATONISM 

The Italian Renaissance—The northern Renaissance—The 
revival of Platonism. 

i. The first phase of the Renaissance was the humanistic phase 
which began in Italy and spread to northern Europe. But it would 
be absurd to speak as if the Renaissance was a historical period 
with such clearly-defined temporal limits that one could give the 
exact dates of its beginning and end. In so far as the Rena iss ance 
means or involved a rebirth of literature and a devotion to 
classical learning and style it may be said to have begun as early as 
the twelfth century, the century in which John of Salisbury, for 
example, had declaimed against barbarity in Latin style, the 
century which saw the humanism of the School of Chartres. It is 
true that the great theologians and philosophers of the thirteenth 
century were more concerned with what was said and with exacti¬ 
tude of statement than with literary style and grace of expression; 
but it should not be forgotten that a St. Thomas Aquinas could 
write hymns which are remarkable for their beauty and that in the 
same period in which Duns Scotus was composing his somewhat 
bold and unstylistic commentaries Dante was creating one of the 
greatest achievements of the Italian language. Dante (1265-1321) 
certainly wrote from the standpoint of a mediaeval; but in the 
same century in which Dante died, the fourteenth century, we find 
Petrarch (1304-74) not only setting himself against the cult of 
Aristotelian dialectic and promoting the revival of the c lass ical, 
especially the Ciceronian, style but also favouring through his 
vernacular sonnets the growth of the spirit of humanistic indi¬ 
vidualism. Boccaccio (13x3-75) also belonged to the fourteenth 
century; and at the end of the century, in 1396, Manuel Chryso- 
loras (d. 1415), the first real teacher of classical Greek in the West, 
began lecturing at Florence. 

The political conditions in Italy favoured the growth of the 
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humanistic Renaissance, inasmuch as princely, ducal and ecclesi¬ 
astical patrons were able to spend large sums of money on the 
purchase and copying of manuscripts and on the foundation of 
libraries; and by the time the Renaissance made itself felt in 
northern Europe the greater part of the Greek and Latin classics 
had been recovered and made known. But the Italian Renaissance 
was by no means confined to the recovery and dissemination of 
texts. A most important feature was the rise of a new style and 
ideal of education, represented by teachers like Vittorino da 
Feltre (1378-1446) and Guarino of Verona (1370-1460). The 
humanistic educational ideal at its best was that of developing the 
human personality to the full. Ancient literature was regarded as 
the chief means of education; but moral training, development of 
character, physical development and awakening of the aesthetic 
sensibility were not neglected; nor was the ideal of liberal education 
regarded as in any way incompatible with the acceptance and 
practice of Christianity. 1 This, however, was the humanistic ideal 
at its best. In practice the Italian Renaissance became associated 
to a certain extent with a growth of moral or amoral individualism 
and with the pursuit of fame; while in the later stages of the 
Renaissance the cult of classical literature Regenerated into 
‘Ciceronianism’, which meant the substitution of the tyranny of 
Cicero for that of Aristotle. The exchange was scarcely a change 
for the better. Moreover, while a man like Vittorino da Feltre was 
a convinced and devout Christian, many figures of the Renaissance 
were influenced by a spirit of scepticism. While it would be 
ridiculous to belittle the achievements of the Italian Renaissance 
at its best, other aspects were symptomatic of the disintegration 
rather than of the enrichment of the preceding cultural phase. And 
the degenerate phase of ‘Ciceronianism’ was no improvement on 
the broader outlook fostered by a theological and philosophical 
education. 

2. In the Italian Renaissance the ideas of self-development and 
self-culture were marked features: it was, in large part, an individual¬ 
istic movement, in the sense that the ideal of social and moral 
reform was not conspicuous: indeed, some of the humanists were 
'pagan' in outlook. The ideal of reform, when it came, did not 
spring from the Renaissance as such, which was predominantly 
cultural, aesthetic and literary in character. In northern Europe, 

1 The De liberorvm educations, published in 1450 by Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
later Pope Pius 11 , was taken in large part from Quintilian’s De Oratore, which 
had been discovered in 1416, and from an educational work attributed to Plutarch. 
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however, the literary Renaissance was allied with efforts to achieve 
moral and social reformation, and there was a greater emphasis on 
popular education. The northern Renaissance lacked much of the 
splendour of the Italian Renaissance and it was less 'aristocratic* 
in character; but it was more obviously allied with religious and 
moral purposes and, arising at a later date than the Italian move¬ 
ment, it tended to merge with the Reformation, at least if ‘Refor¬ 
mation* is understood in a very broad sense and not merely in the 
sectarian sense. But though both movements had their peculiar 
strong points, both tended to lose their original inspiration in the 
course of time, the Italian movement degenerating into ‘Cicero- 
nianism*, the northern movement tending to pedantry and 
‘grammaticism*, divorced from a living appreciation of the human¬ 
istic aspects of classical literature and culture. 

Among the scholars associated with the Renaissance in northern 
Europe 'one may mention Rudolf Agricola (1443-85), Hegius 
(1420-95), who was for a time headmaster of a school at Deventer 
founded in the fourteenth century by the Brethren of the Common 
Life, and Jacob Wimpfeling (1450-1528), who made of the university 
of Heidelberg a centre of humanism in western Germany. But the 
greatest figure of the northern Renaissance was Erasmus (1467- 
1536), who promoted the study of Greek and Latin literature, 
including the Scriptures and the writings of the Fathers, and gave 
a great impetus to the development of humanistic education. In 
Great Britain there were ecclesiastics like William of Waynflete 
(c. 1395-1486), St. John Fisher (1459-1535), who brought Erasmus 
to Cambridge, John Colet (c. 1467-1519), who founded St. Paul’s 
School in 1512, and Thomas Linacre (c. 1460-1524); and laymen 
like St. Thomas More (1478-1535). Winchester College was founded 
in 1382 and Eton in 1440. 

The Reformers stressed the need of education; but they were led 
by religious motives rather than by devotion to the humanistic 
ideal as such. John Calvin (1509 -64), who had studied the humani¬ 
ties in France, drew up an educational curriculum for the schools 
of Geneva and, since he was religious autocrat of the city, he was 
able to enforce a system of education on Calvinistic lines. But the 
most humanistically-minded of the famous continental reformers 
was Philip Melanchthon (1497-1560), the foremost disciple of 
Martin Luther (1483-1546). In 1518 Melanchthon became 
professor of Greek at the university of Wittenberg. The humanism 
of the Reformers, which was hindered rather than promoted by the 
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religious tenets of strict Protestantism, was not, however, their own 
discovery; it was derived from the impetus of the Italian Renais¬ 
sance. And in the Counter-Reformation the humanistic ideal was 
prominent in the educational system developed by the Society of 
Jesus, which was founded in 1540 and produced the Ratio 
Studiorum in a definite form in 1599. 

3. Through the interest and enthusiasm which it aroused for the 
literature of Greece and Rome the humanistic phase of the 
Renaissance not unnaturally inspired a revival of ancient philosophy 
in its various forms. Of these revived philosophies one of the most 
influential was Platonism or, to speak more accurately, neo¬ 
platonism, The most remarkable centre of Platonic studies in 
Italy was the Platonic Academy of Florence, founded by Cosimo 
de' Medici under the influence of George Gemistus Plethon (d. 1464) 
who arrived in Italy from Byzantium in 1438. Plethon was an 
enthusiastic adherent of the Platonic or neo-Platonic tradition, 
and he composed in Greek a work on the difference between the 
Platonic and Aristotelian philosophies. His main work, of which 
only parts have survived, was his v 6 /acov ovyygaprj. A kindred spirit 
was John Argyropoulos (d. i486), who occupied the chair of Greek 
at Florence from 1456 until 1471, when he left for Rome, where he 
numbered Reuchlin among his pupils. One must also mention John 
Bessarion of Trebizond (1395-1472), who was sent from Byzantium 
together with Plethon to take part in the Council of Florence 
(1438-45), at which he laboured to achieve the reunion of the 
Eastern Church with Rome. Bessarion, who became a cardinal, 
composed among other works an Adversus calumniatorem Platonis , 
in which he defended Plethon and Platonism against the Aristo¬ 
telian George of Trebizond, who had written a Comparatio 
Aristotelis et Platonis in answer to Plethon. 

It must not be thought that these Platonists were all determined 
haters of Scholasticism. John Argyropoulos translated into Greek 
St. Thomas Aquinas's De ente et essentia , and Bessarion too had a 
great respect for the Angelic Doctor. For these Platonists it was 
not so much a question of setting one philosopher against another, 
Plato against Aristotle, as of renewing a Platonic, or rather neo- 
Platonic, view of reality which would unite in itself the valuable 
elements of pagan antiquity and yet at the same time be Christian. 
It was the religious side of neo-PIatonism, as well as its philosophy 
of beauty and harmony, which particularly appealed to the Pla¬ 
tonists and what they particularly disliked in Aristotelianism was 
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the tendency to naturalism which they detected therein. Plethon 
looked to the renewal of the Platonic tradition for a renewal of 
life or a reform in Church and State; and if his enthusiasm for 
Platonism led him into an attack on Aristotle which even Bes¬ 
sarion considered to be somewhat immoderate, it was what he 
regarded as the spirit of Platonism and its potentialities for 
spiritual, moral and cultural renewal which inspired him, rather 
than a purely academic interest in, for example, the Platonic 
affirmation and the Aristotelian denial of the theory of Ideas. The 
Platonists considered that the world of the humanistic Renais¬ 
sance would greatly benefit in practice by absorbing such a doctrine 
as that of Man as the microcosm and as the ontological bond 
between the spiritual and the material. 

One of the most eminent scholars of the neo-Platonic movement 
was Marsilius Ficinus (1433-1499). As a young man he composed 
two works, the De laudibus philosophiae and the Institutiones 
platonicae and these were followed in 1457 by the De amore divino 
and the Liber de voluptaie . But in 1458 his father sent him to 
Bologna, to study medicine. Cosimo de' Medici, however, re¬ 
called him to Florence and had him taught Greek. In 1462 
Marsilius translated the Orphic Hymns and in the following yeans 
he translated, at Cosimo's request, the Dialogues and Epistles of 
Plato and works by Hermes Trismegistus, Iamblichus (De Seda 
Pythagorica) , Theo of Smyrna (Mathematica) and others. In 1469 
appeared the first edition of his commentary on Plato's Sym¬ 
posium and commentaries on the Philebus, the Parmenides and the 
Timaeus . In 1474 he published his De religione Christiana and his 
most important philosophical work, the Theologia platonica . In 
the following year appeared the commentary on the Phaedrus 
and the second edition of the commentary on the Symposium. 
The translations of and commentaries on the Enneads of Plotinus 
were published in 1485 and i486; and in 1489 the De triplici vita , 
Marsilius' last work. Marsilius was an indefatigable worker, and 
in his translations he aimed above all at literal fidelity to the 
original: even though he sometimes made mistakes in his trans¬ 
lation, there can be no doubt of the benefit he conferred on the 
men of his age. 1 

Marsilius Ficinus became a priest when he was forty years old, 
and he dreamed of drawing atheists and sceptics to Christ by 

1 For some remarks on the value of Marsilius' translations of Plato and 
Plotinus, see J, Festugi£re, La philosophic de i'amour de Marsile Ficin, Appendix I, 
pp. 141-52. 
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means of the Platonic philosophy. In his commentary on the 
Phaedrus he declares that the love spoken of by Plato and that 
spoken of by St. Paul are one and the same, namely the love of 
the absolute Beauty, which is God. God is both absolute Beauty 
and the absolute Good; and on this theme Plato and Dionysius 
the Areopagite (the Pseudo-Dionysius) are in accord. Again, when 
Plato insisted that we are ‘reminded of eternal objects, the Ideas, 
by the sight of their temporal and material imitations, was he not 
saying the same as St. Paul when the latter declares that the 
invisible things of God are understood by means of creatures? In 
the Theologia platonica the universe is depicted according to the 
neo-Platonic spirit as a harmonious and beautiful system, con¬ 
sisting of degrees of being which extend from corporeal things up 
to God, the absolute Unity or One. The place of man as the bond 
between the spiritual and the material is emphasized; and, though 
Marsilius thought of Aristotelianism as springing from the same 
philosophical tradition and inspiration as Platonism, he insisted, 
both as Christian and as Platonist, on the immortality and divine 
vocation of the human soul. He naturally adopted leading ideas 
from St. Augustine, developing the Platonic theory of Ideas (or 
better, Forms) in an Augustinian sense and insisting on Illumina¬ 
tion. We learn nothing save in and through God, who is the light 
of the soul. 

A strongly-marked syncretistic element appears in Marsilius* 
philosophy, as in that of other Platonists like Plethon. It is not 
only Plato, Plotinus, Iamblichus and Proclus whose thought is 
synthesized with that of St. John, St. Paul and St. Augustine, but 
also Hermes Trismegistus 1 and other pagan figures make their 
appearance as bearers of the spiritual movement which sprang 
from an original primitive revelation of the beauty and har¬ 
moniously ordered and graded system of reality. Marsilius 
Ficinus, like other Christian Platonists of the Italian Renaissance, 
was not only personally captivated by Platonism (in a very wide 
sense), but he also thought that those minds which had become 
alienated from Christianity could be brought back to it by being 
led to view Platonism as a stage in divine revelation. In other 
words, there was no need to choose between the beauty of classical 

1 In the Greco-Roman world a considerable literature, dealing with religious, 
theosophical, philosophical, medical, astrological and alchemist topics became 
known as the Hermetic literature, it was attributed in some way to, or placed 
under the patronage of, the 'thrice-great Hermes', who was the Egyptian god 
Thoth, identified by the Greeks with Hermes. 


thought on the one hand and Christianity on the other; one could 
enjoy both. One could not, however, enjoy the Platonic-Christian 
heritage if one fell a victim to Aristotelianism as interpreted by 
those who set Aristotle against Plato, understood him in a natural¬ 
istic sense and denied the immortality of the human soul. 

The best-known member of the circle which was influenced by 
Marsilius Ficinus was probably John Pico della Mirandola (1463- 
94). John possessed a knowledge of both Greek and Hebrew, and 
when twenty-four years old he planned to defend at Rome 900 
theses against all comers, his object being to show how Hellenism 
and Judaism (in the form of the Cabbala) can be synthesized in a 
Platonic-Christian system. The disputation was, however, for¬ 
bidden by the ecclesiastical authorities. John’s tendency to syn¬ 
cretism showed itself also in the composition of an (unfinished) 
work, De concordia Platonis et Aristotelis . 

John Pico della Mirandola was strongly influenced by the 
‘negative theology’ of neo-Platonism and the Pseudo-Dionysius. 
God is the One; but He is above being rather than being. 1 He is 
indeed all things, in the sense that He comprises in Himself all 
perfections; but He comprises these perfections in His undivided 
unity in an ineffable manner which exceeds our understanding. 2 
As far as we are concerned, God is in darkness; we approach Him 
philosophically by denying the limitations of creaturely perfec¬ 
tions. Life is one perfection; wisdom is another perfection. Think 
away the particularity and limitations of these and all other per¬ 
fections and 'that which remains is God'. This is not to be under¬ 
stood pantheistically, of course; God is the One, transcending the 
world which He has created. 

The world is a harmonious system, consisting of beings belong¬ 
ing to different levels of reality; and John Pico della Mirandola 
speaks of God as having desired to create someone to contemplate 
the nature of the world, to love its beauty and to admire its 
greatness. 'Therefore, all things having been already completed 
(as Moses and Timaeus testify), He took thought finally to pro¬ 
duce man.’ 3 But God did not assign to man a fixed and peculiar 
place in the universe or laws which he was unable to contravene. 
T placed thee in the middle of the world, that thence thou mightest 
see more easily all that is in the world. We made thee neither a 
heavenly being nor an earthly being, neither mortal nor immortal, 

1 Cf. De ente et uno, 4. * Ibid., 5. 

• Oratio de hominis dignitate, ed. E. Garin, p. 104. 
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in order that thou, as the free and sovereign artificer of thyself, 
mightest mould and sculpture thyself in the form which thou 
shouldest prefer. Thou wilt be able to degenerate to (the level of) 
the lower things, the brutes; thou wilt be able, according to thy 
will, to be reborn into the (level of) the higher things, the divine/ 1 
Man is the microcosm; but he has the gift of freedom, which 
enables him to descend or to ascend. John was, therefore, hostile 
to the determinism of the astrologers, against whom he wrote his 
In astrologiam libri XII. His view of man, moreover, is a Christian 
view. There are three 'worlds* within the world or universe; the 
infralunar world, 'which brutes and men inhabit'; the celestial 
world, 'in which the planets shine'; and the super-celestial world, 
'the abode of the angels'. But Christ, through the Passion, has 
opened to man the way into the super-celestial world, the way even 
to God Himself. 2 Man is the head and synthesis of the lower 
creation, and Christ is the head of the human race. 3 He is also, as 
divine Word, the ‘beginning in which God made heaven and earth’. 4 

In his work against the astrologers John Pico della Mirandola 
opposed the magical conception of nature. In so far as astrology 
involved a belief in the harmonious system of nature and in the 
interrelatedness of all events, it was, whether true or false, a 
rational system. But it was not rationally grounded, and it in¬ 
volved, moreover, the belief that every earthly event was deter¬ 
mined by the heavenly bodies and the belief that he who possessed 
a knowledge of certain symbols could by the right use of those 
symbols influence things. It was against the deterministic view 
of human actions and against the belief in magic that John set 
himself. Events are causally governed; but the causes are to be 
looked for in the natures and forms of the various things in the 
world, not in the stars, and a magical knowledge and use of 
symbol is ignorant superstition. 

Finally one may mention that John’s enthusiasm for Plato and 
his fondness for citing not only Greek and Islamic authors but also 
Oriental figures did not mean that he was without any appreciation 
of Aristotle. As already mentioned, he wrote a work on the agree¬ 
ment of Plato and Aristotle, and in the Procemium to the De ente 
et uno he asserts his belief in this agreement. In the fourth chapter 
of this work he remarks, for instance, that those who think that 
Aristotle did not realize, as Plato did, that being is subordinate to 

1 Oratio de hominis dignitate, p. 106. 

1 Heptaplus, ed. E. Garin, pp. 186-8. 8 Ibid., p. 220. 4 Ibid., p. 244. 
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the One and does not include God ‘have not read Aristotle', who 
expressed this truth ‘much more clearly than Plato’. Whether 
John interpreted Aristotle correctly is, of course, another question; 
but he was certainly no fanatical anti-Aristotelian. As to the 
Scholastics, he cites them and he speaks of St. Thomas as ‘the 
splendour of our theology’. 1 John was far too much of a syncretist 
to be exclusive. 

In the last years of his life John Pico della Mirandola was in¬ 
fluenced by Savonarola (1452-98), who also influenced the former’s 
nephew, John Francis Pico della Mirandola (1469-1533). In his 
De praenotionibus John Francis discussed the criteria of divine 
revelation, finding the chief criterion in an ‘inner light’. In regard 
to philosophy as such he did not follow his uncle’s example of 
attempting to reconcile Aristotle and Plato: on the contrary, he 
sharply attacked the Aristotelian theory of knowledge in his 
Examen vanitatis doctrinae gentium et veritatis Christianae disci- 
plinae. He argued that the Aristotelian bases his philosophy on 
sense-experience, which is supposed to be the source even of those 
most general principles which are employed in the process of proof. 
But sense-experience informs one about the conditions of the per¬ 
cipient subject rather than about objects themselves, and the 
Aristotelian can never proceed from his empiricist basis to a 
knowledge of substances or essences. 

Among other Platonists one may mention Leo Hebraeus (c. 
1460-c. 1530), a Portuguese Jew who came to Italy and wrote 
Dialoghi d’amore on the intellectual love of God whereby one 
apprehends beauty as the reflection of absolute Beauty. His views 
on love in general gave an impetus to the Renaissance literature on 
this subject, while his idea of the love of God in particular was not 
without influence on Spinoza. John Reuchlin (1455-1522) may 
also be mentioned here. This learned German, who not only was a 
master of the Latin and Greek languages but also introduced into 
Germany and promoted the study of Hebrew, studied in France 
and Italy, where, at Rome, he came under the influence of John 
Pico della Mirandola. In 1520 he became professor of Hebrew and 
Greek at Ingolstadt; but in 1521 he moved to Tubingen. Looking 
on the function of philosophy as the winning of happiness in this 
life and the next, he had little use for the Aristotelian logic and 
philosophy of nature. Strongly attracted by the Jewish Cabbala, 
he considered that a profound knowledge of the divine mysteries 

1 Heptaplus, p. 222. 
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is to be obtained from that source; and he combined his en¬ 
thusiasm for the Cabbala with an enthusiasm for neo-Pythagorean 
number-mysticism. In his view Pythagoras had drawn his wisdom 
from Jewish sources. In other words, Reuchlin, though an eminent 
scholar, fell a victim to the attractions of the Cabbala and of the 
fantasies of number-mysticism; and in this respect he is more akin 
to the German theosophists and occultists of the Renaissance than 
to the Italian Platonists. However, he was certainly influenced by 
the Platonic circle at Florence and by John Pico della Mirandola, 
who also thought highly of Pythagoreanism, and on this account 
he can be mentioned in relation with Italian Platonism. 

It is clear that the revived Platonism of Italy might just as well, 
or better, be called neo-Platonism. But the inspiration of Italian 
Platonism was not primarily an interest in scholarship, in dis¬ 
tinguishing, for example, the doctrines of Plato from those of 
Plotinus and in critically reconstituting and interpreting their 
ideas. The Platonic tradition stimulated and provided a frame¬ 
work for the expression of the Renaissance Platonists' belief in 
the fullest possible development of man’s higher potentialities and 
in their belief in Nature as the expression of the divine. But 
though they had a strong belief in the value and possibilities of the 
human personality as such they did not separate man either from 
God or from his fellow-men. Their humanism involved neither 
irreligion nor exaggerated individualism. And though they had a 
strong feeling for Nature and for beauty, they did not deify Nature 
or identify it with God. They were not pantheists. Their humanism 
and their feeling for Nature were characteristic of the Renaissance; 
but for a pantheistic view of Nature we have to turn to other 
phases of Renaissance thought and not to the Florentine Academy 
nor, in general, to Italian Platonism. Nor do we find in the Italian 
Platonists an individualism which discards the ideas of Christian 
revelation and of the Church. 


CHAPTER XIV 

ARISTOTELIANISM 

Critics of the Aristotelian logic — Aristotelianism—Stoicism and 
scepticism. 

i. The Scholastic method and the Aristotelian logic were made 
objects of attack by a number of humanists. Thus Laurentius 
Valla or Lorenzo della Valle (1407-57) attacked the Aristotelian 
logic as an abstruse, artificial and abstract scheme which is able 
neither to express nor to lead to concrete and real knowledge. In 
his Dialecticae disputationes contra Aristotelicos he carried on a 
polemic against what he regarded as the empty abstractions of 
the Aristotelian-Scholastic logic and metaphysic. The Aristotelian 
logic, in Valla’s opinion, is sophistry, depending largely on lin¬ 
guistic barbarism. The purpose of thought is to know things, and 
knowledge of things is expressed in speech, the function of words 
being to express in determinate form insight into the determina¬ 
tions of things. Many of the terms employed in the Aristotelian 
logic, however, do not express insight into the concrete character¬ 
istics of things, but are artificial constructions which do not express 
reality at all. A reform of speech is needed, and logic must be 
recognized as subordinate to ‘rhetoric’. The orators treat all 
subjects much more clearly and in a profounder and sublimer 
manner than the confused, bloodless and dry dialecticians. 1 Rhe¬ 
toric is not for Laurentius Valla simply the art of expressing ideas 
in beautiful or appropriate language; still less is it the art of per¬ 
suading others ‘rhetorically’; it denotes the linguistic expression 
of real insight into concrete reality. 

Paying more attention to the Stoics and Epicureans than to 
Plato and Aristotle, Laurentius Valla maintained in his De volup- 
tate that the Epicureans were right in emphasizing human striving 
after pleasure and happiness. But as a Christian he added that the 
complete happiness of man is not to be found in this life. Faith is 
necessary for life. For instance, man is conscious of freedom; but 
human freedom, according to Valla in his De libero arbitrio, is, as 
far as the natural light of reason can see, incompatible with the 
divine omnipotence. Their reconciliation is a mystery which must 
be accepted on faith. 

1 De voluplaie, i, io. 
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Laurentius Valla's ideas on logic were taken up by Rudolf 
Agricola (1443-85) in his De inventione dialectica; and a somewhat 
similar view was maintained by the Spanish humanist Luis Vives 
(1492-1540). But Vives also deserves mention for his rejection of 
any slavish adherence to the scientific, medical or mathematical 
ideas of Aristotle and for his insistence that progress in science 
depends on direct observation of phenomena. In his De anima et 
vita he demanded recognition of the value of observation in psy¬ 
chology: one should not be content with what the ancients said 
about the soul. He himself treated in an independent way of 
memory, affections, etc., and stated, for example, the principle of 
association. 

The importance of 'rhetoric' as a general science was strongly 
emphasized by Marius Nizolius (1488-1566 or 1498-1576), the 
author of a famous Thesaurus Ciceronianus . In philosophical 
writings like the Antibarbarus philosophicus sive de verts principiis 
et vera ratione philosophandi contrapseudophilosophos he rejected all 
undue deference to former philosophers in favour of independence 
of judgment. Philosophy in the narrow sense is concerned with the 
characteristics of things and comprises physics and politics, while 
rhetoric is a general science which is concerned with the meaning 
and right use of words. Rhetoric thus stands to other sciences as 
soul to body; it is their principle. It does not mean for Nizolius 
the theory and art of public speaking; it is the general science of 
'meaning', and it is independent of all metaphysics and ontology. 
Rhetoric shows, for instance, how the meaning of general words, of 
universal terms, is independent of, or does not demand, the 
objective existence of universals. The universal term expresses a 
mental operation by which the human mind 'comprehends' all 
individual members of a class. There is no abstraction, in the sense 
of a mental operation whereby the mind apprehends the meta¬ 
physical essence of things in the universal concept; rather does the 
mind express in a universal term its experience of individuals of 
the same class. In the deductive syllogism the mind does not 
reason from the general or universal to the particular but rather 
from the whole to the part; and in induction the mind passes from 
the parts to the whole rather than from particulars to the uni¬ 
versal. In 1670 Leibniz republished Nizolius' De veris principiis 
et vera ratione philosophandi contra pseudophilosophos, praising the 
author's attempt to free the general forms of thought from onto¬ 
logical presuppositions but criticizing his inadequate notion of 
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induction. Even if, however, Nizolius did attempt to purify logic 
from metaphysics and to treat it from the linguistic point of view, 
it seems to me that his substitution of comprehensio for abstractio 
and of the relation of part to whole for the relation of particular 
to universal contributed very little, if anything, to the discussion 
concerning universals. That it is individuals alone which exist 
would have been agreed to by all mediaeval anti-realists; but it is 
not enlightening to say that universals are collective terms which 
arise by a mental act called comprehensio . What is it which 
enables the mind to 'comprehend' groups of individuals as belong¬ 
ing to definite classes? Is it simply the presence of similar qualities? 
If this is what Nizolius meant, he cannot be said to have added 
anything which was not already present in terminism. But he did 
insist that for factual knowledge we have to go to things them¬ 
selves and that it is useless to look to formal logic for information 
about the nature or character of things. In this way his logical 
views contributed to the growth of the empiricist movement. 

The artificial character of the Aristotelian-Scholastic logic was 
also insisted on by the famous French humanist Petrus Ramus or 
Pierre de la Ram6e (1515-72), who became a Calvinist and perished 
in the massacre of St. Bartholomew's Eve. True logic is a natural 
logic; it formulates the laws which govern man's spontaneous and 
natural thinking and reasoning as expressed in correct speech. 
It is thus the ars disserendi and is closely allied with rhetoric. 
In his Institutionum dialecticarum libri III Petrus Ramus divided 
this natural logic into two parts, the first concerning 'discovery' 
{De inventione), the second dealing with the judgment {De iudicio). 
As the function of natural logic is to enable one to answer ques¬ 
tions concerning things, the first stage of the process of logical 
thought consists in discovering the points of view or categories 
which will enable the inquiring mind to solve the question raised. 
These points of view or categories (Ramus calls them loci) include 
original or imderived categories like cause and effect and derived 
or secondary categories like genus, species, division, definition, etc. 
The second stage consists in applying these categories in such a 
way that the mind can arrive at the judgment which answers the 
question raised. In his treatment of the judgment Petrus Ramus 
distinguishes three stages; first, the syllogism; secondly, the 
system, the forming, that is to say, of a systematic chain of con¬ 
clusions; and thirdly, the bringing of all sciences and knowledge 
into relation with God. Ramus' logic consisted, therefore, of two 
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main sections, one concerning the concept, the other concerning 
the judgment; he had little new to offer and as his ideal was that of 
deductive reasoning, he was unable to make any very positive 
contribution to the advance of the logic of discovery. His lack of 
real originality did not, however, prevent his logical writings 
winning widespread popularity, especially in Germany, where 
Ramists, anti-Ramists and semi-Ramists carried on a lively 
controversy. 

Men like Laurentius Valla, Nizolius, and Petrus Ramus were 
strongly influenced by their reading of the classics, especially of 
Cicero’s writings. In comparison with Cicero's orations the logical 
works of Aristotle and the Scholastics seemed to them dry, 
abstruse and artificial. In the speeches of Cicero, on the other 
hand, the natural logic of the human mind was expressed in 
relation to concrete questions. They stressed, therefore, 'natural' 
logic and its close association with rhetoric or speech. They cer¬ 
tainly contrasted the Platonic dialectic with the Aristotelian 
logic; but in the formation of their ideas on logic, which should be 
regarded as expressing a humanistic reaction against Scholasticism, 
Cicero was actually of greater importance than Plato. Their 
emphasis on rhetoric, however, coupled with the fact that they 
retained in practice a good deal of the outlook of the formal 
logician, meant that they did little to develop the method or logic 
of science. It is true that one of their watchwords was ‘things' 
rather than abstract concepts; and in this respect they may be 
said to have encouraged the empiricist outlook; but, in general, 
their attitude was aesthetic rather than scientific. They were 
humanists, and their projected reform of logic was conceived in 
the interests of humanism, that is, of cultured expression and, at a 
deeper level, of the development of personality, rather than in the 
interests of empirical science. 

2. Turning from the opponents of the Aristotelian-Scholastic 
logic to the Aristotelians themselves, one may mention first one or 
two scholars who promoted the study of the writings of Aristotle 
and opposed the Italian Platonists. George of Trebizond (1395- 
1484), for instance, translated and commented on a number of 
Aristotle’s works and he attacked Plethon as the would-be founder 
of a new neo-Platonic pagan religion. Theodore of Gaza (1400-78), 
who, like George of Trebizond, became a convert to Catholicism, 
was also an opponent of Plethon. He translated works of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus; and in his cm rj <f>vais ov fiovkevezai he 


discussed the question whether the finality which exists according 
to Aristotle in nature is really to be ascribed to nature. Hermolaus 
Barbarus (1454-93) also translated works by Aristotle and com¬ 
mentaries by Themistius. Aristotelian scholars of this sort were 
for the most part opponents of Scholasticism as well as of Plato¬ 
nism. In the opinion of Hermolaus Barbarus, for example, 
St. Albert, St. Thomas and Averroes were all philosophical 
‘barbarians’. 

The Aristotelian camp became divided between those who 
interpreted Aristotle according to the mind of Averroes and those 
who interpreted him according to the mind of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias. The difference between them which most excited the 
attention of their contemporaries was that the Averroists main¬ 
tained that there is only one immortal intellect in all men while 
the Alexandrists contended there is no immortal intellect in man. 
As both parties thus denied personal immortality they excited 
the hostility of the Platonists. Marsilius Ficinus, for example, 
declared that both parties did away with religion by denying 
immortality and divine providence. At the fifth Lateran Council 
(1512-17) the doctrines of both Averroists and Alexandrists 
concerning man’s rational soul were condemned. In the course 
of time, however, the former greatly modified the theologically 
objectionable aspects of Averroism, which tended to become a 
matter of scholarship rather than of any strict adherence to 
Averroes’s peculiar philosophical ideas. 

The centre of the Averroist party was at Padua. Nicoletto 
Vemias, who lectured at Padua from 1471 to 1499, at first main¬ 
tained the Averroistic doctrine of one immortal reason in all men; 
but later on he abandoned his theologically unorthodox view and 
defended the position that each man has an individual immortal 
rational soul. The same is true of Agostino Nipho or Augustinus 
Niphus (1473-1546), a pupil of Vemias and author of commen¬ 
taries on Aristotle, who first defended the Averroistic doctrine in 
his De intellectu et daemonibus and then later abandoned it. In his 
De immortalitate animae, written in 1518 against Pomponazzi, he 
maintained the truth of the Thomist interpretation of Aristotle’s 
doctrine against the interpretation given by Alexander of Aphro¬ 
disias. One may also mention Alexander Achillini (1463-1512), who 
taught first at Padua and afterwards at Bologna, and Marcus 
Antonius Zimara (1460-1532). Achillini declared that Aristotle 
must be corrected where he differs from the orthodox teaching of 
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the Church, while Zimara, who commented on both Aristotle and 
Averroes, interpreted the latter’s doctrine concerning the human 
intellect as referring to the unity of the most general principles 
of knowledge which are recognized by all men in common. 

The most important figure of the Alexandrist group was Pietro 
Pomponazzi (1462-1525), a native of Mantua, who taught suc¬ 
cessively at Padua, Ferrara and Bologna. But if one wishes to 
represent Pomponazzi as a follower of Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
one must add that it was the Aristotelian elements of Alexander’s 
teaching which exercised a distinctive influence on him, rather than 
Alexander’s own developments of Aristotle’s doctrine. The aim 
Pomponazzi seems to have had in mind was to purify Aristotle 
of non-Aristotelian accretions. That is why he attacked Aver- 
roism, which he regarded as a perversion of genuine Aristotelianism. 
Thus in his De immortalitate animae (1516) he takes his stand on 
the Aristotelian idea of the soul as the form or entelechy of the 
body and uses it not only against the Averroists but also against 
those who, like the Thomists, try to show that the human soul 
is naturally separable from the body and immortal. His main 
point is that the human soul, in its rational as in its sensitive 
operations, depends on the body; and in support of his argument 
and of the conclusion he draws from it he appeals, in accordance 
with Aristotle’s practice, to the observable facts. This is not to 
say, of course, that Aristotle drew the same conclusion from the 
observable facts that Pomponazzi drew; but the latter followed 
Aristotle in appealing to empirical evidence. It was largely 
because of its incompatibility with the observable facts that he 
rejected the Averroistic hypothesis concerning the rational soul 
of man. 

Pomponazzi argued that it is an empirically supported fact that 
all knowledge originates in sense-perception and that human 
intellection always needs an image or phantasm. In other words, 
even those intellectual operations which transcend the power of 
animals are nevertheless dependent on the body; and there is no 
evidence to show that while the sensitive soul of the animal is 
intrinsically dependent on the body man’s rational soul is only 
extrinsically dependent. It is perfectly true that the human soul 
can exercise functions which the animal soul is incapable of exer¬ 
cising; but there is no empirical evidence to show that those higher 
functions of the human soul can be exercised apart from the body. 
The human mind, for instance, is certainly characterized by the 
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power of self-consciousness; but it does not possess this power in 
the way that an independent intelligent substance would possess 
it, namely as a power of direct and immediate intuition of itself; 
the human mind knows itself only in knowing something other than 
itself. 1 Even the beasts enjoy some self-knowledge. ‘Nor must we 
deny that the beasts know themselves. For it seems to be alto¬ 
gether stupid and irrational to say that they do not know them¬ 
selves, when they love themselves and their species.’ 2 Human 
self-consciousness transcends the rudimentary self-consciousness 
of the brutes; but it is none the less dependent on the soul’s union 
with the body. Pomponazzi did not deny that intellection is itself 
non-quantitative and non-corporeal; on the contrary, he affirmed 
it; 3 but he argued that the human soul’s ‘participation in imma¬ 
teriality’ does not involve its separability from the body. His 
main objection against the Thomists was that they in his view 
asserted both that the soul is and that it is not the form of the 
body. He considered that they did not take seriously the Aris¬ 
totelian doctrine which they professed to accept; they endeavoured 
to have it both ways. The Platonists were at least consistent, even 
if they paid scant attention to the facts of psychology. Pom- 
ponazzi’s own theory, however, can scarcely be considered immune 
from inconsistency. While rejecting a materialistic view of the 
rational soul, 4 he yet refused to allow that one can argue from the 
immaterial character of the soul’s intelligent life to its capacity 
for existing in a state of separation from the body. Nor is it easy 
to understand precisely what was meant by phrases like 'partici¬ 
pation in immateriality’ or immaterialis secundum quid. Possibly 
Pomponazzi’s view, if translated into more modem terms, would 
be that of epiphenomenalism. In any case, his main point was 
that investigation of the empirical facts does not permit one to 
state that the human soul possesses any mode of cognition or 
volition which it can exercise in independence of the body and that 
its status as form of the body precludes its natural immortality. 
In order to possess natural immortality its relation to the body 
would have to be that accepted by the Platonists, and for the 
truth of the Platonic theory there is no empirical evidence. To 
this Pomponazzi added some considerations deduced from his 
acceptance of the notion of a hierarchy of beings. The human 
rational soul stands midway in the scale; like the lower souls it is 

1 De immortalitate animae, io; Apologia , I, 3. 1 Ibid. 

8 De immortalitate animae, 9. 4 Cf. Ibid., 9-10. 
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the form of the body, though unlike them it transcends matter 
in its higher operations; like the separate Intelligences it under¬ 
stands essences, though unlike them it can do so only in and with 
reference to the concrete particular. 1 It depends for its materials 
of knowledge on the body, though in its use of the material 
supplied by sense-perception it transcends matter. 

The inconsistency of Pomponazzi's doctrine has been men¬ 
tioned above; and I do not see how this inconsistency can be 
denied. It must be remembered, however, that he demanded the 
fulfilment of two conditions before he would recognize the soul's 
immortality as rationally established. 2 First of all it must be 
shown that the intelligence as such, in its nature as intelligence, 
transcends matter. Secondly it must be shown that it is indepen¬ 
dent of the body in its acquisition of the materials of knowledge. 
The first position Pomponazzi accepted; the second he regarded 
as contrary to the empirical facts. The soul's natural immortality 
cannot, therefore, be proved by mere reason, since, in order for it 
to be proved, both positions would have to be established. 

Pomponazzi also gave consideration to the moral objections 
which were brought against his doctrine, namely that it was des¬ 
tructive of morality by denying sanctions in the future life, by 
confining the operation of divine justice to the present life, in 
which it is obviously not always fulfilled, and, most important 
of all, by depriving man of the possibility of attaining his last end. 
As regards the first point Pomponazzi argued that virtue is in 
itself preferable to all other things and that it is its own reward. 
In dying for his country or in dying rather than commit an 
act of injustice or sin a man gains virtue. In choosing sin or dis¬ 
honour in place of death a man does not win immortality, except 
perhaps an immortality of shame and contempt in the mind of 
posterity, even if the coming of inevitable death is postponed a 
little longer. 3 It is true that many people would prefer dishonour 
or vice to death if they thought that death ended all; but this shows 
simply that they do not understand the true nature of virtue and 
vice. 4 Moreover, this is the reason why legislators and rulers have 
to have recourse to sanctions. In any case, says Pomponazzi, 
virtue is its own reward, and the essential reward ( praemium 
essentiale ), which is virtue itself, is diminished in proportion as the 
accidental reward ( praemium accidental, a reward extrinsic to 

1 On the human mind's knowledge of the universal, see, for example, Apologia, 
i. 3- 

1 De immortahtate anxmae, 4. * Ibid., 14. 4 Ibid. 
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virtue itself) is increased. This is presumably a clumsy way of 
saying that virtue is diminished in proportion as it is sought with a 
view to obtaining something other than virtue itself. In regard to 
the difficulty about divine justice, he asserts that no good action 
ever goes unrewarded and no vicious action unpunished, since 
virtue is its own reward and vice its own punishment. 1 

As regards the end of man or purpose of human existence, 
Pomponazzi insists that it is a moral end. It cannot be theoretical 
contemplation, which is vouchsafed to few men; nor can it consist 
in mechanical skill. To be a philosopher or to be a house-builder 
is not within the power of all; 2 but to become virtuous is within 
everyone's power. Moral perfection is the common end of the 
human race; Tor the universe would be completely preserved 
(perfectissime conservaretur) if all men were zealous and perfectly 
moral, but not if all were philosophers or smiths or house-builders’. 3 
This moral end is sufficiently attainable within the bounds of 
mortal life: the idea of Kant that the attainment of the complete 
good of man postulates immortality was foreign to the mind of 
Pomponazzi. And to the argument that man has a natural desire 
for immortality and that this desire cannot be doomed to frus¬ 
tration, he answers that in so far as there is really a natural desire 
in man not to die, it is in no way fundamentally different from the 
animal’s instinct to shun death, while if an elicited or intellectual 
desire is meant, the presence of such a desire cannot be used as an 
argument for immortality, for it has first to be shown that the 
desire is not unreasonable. One can conceive a desire for all sorts 
of divine privileges; but it does not follow that such a desire will 
be fulfilled. 4 

In his De naturalium effectuum admitandorum causis sive de 
incantationibus (generally known as the De incantationibus) Pom¬ 
ponazzi endeavours to give a natural explanation of miracles and 
wonders. He makes a great deal of astral influences; but his 
astrological explanations are, of course, naturalistic in character, 
even if they are erroneous. He also accepted a cyclic theory of 
history and historical institutions, a theory which he apparently 
applied even to Christianity itself. But in spite of his philosophical 
ideas Pomponazzi reckoned himself a true Christian. Philosophy, 
for example, shows that there is no evidence for the immortality of 
the human soul; on the contrary, it would lead us to postulate the 
soul’s mortal character; but we know by revelation that the 

1 De immortalitate anxmae, 13-14. * Ibid., 14. *Ibid. 4 Ibid., 10. 
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human soul is immortal. As already mentioned, Pomponazzi’s 
doctrine concerning the soul's mortality was condemned at the 
fifth Lateran Council and he was attacked in writing by Niphus 
and others; but he was never involved in any more serious trouble. 

Simon Porta of Naples (d. 1555), in his De rerum naturalibus 
principiis, De anima et rnente humana , followed Pomponazzi's 
doctrine concerning the mortality of the human soul; but not all 
the latter's disciples did so. And we have seen that the Averroist 
school also tended to modify its original position. Finally we find 
a group of Aristotelians who can be classified neither as Averroists 
nor as Alexandrists. Thus Andrew Cesalpino (1519-1603) tried 
to reconcile the two parties. He is perhaps chiefly remarkable for 
his botanical work; in 1583 he published a De plantis libri XVI . 
Jacobus Zabarella (1532-89), though a devoted Aristotelian, left 
many important questions undecided. For instance, if one accepts 
the eternity of motion and of the world, one can accept an eternal 
first mover; but if one denies the eternity of motion and of the 
world, one has no adequate philosophical reason for accepting an 
eternal first mover. In any case it cannot be demonstrated that the 
heaven itself is not the supreme being. Similarly, if one regards 
the soul's nature as form of the body, one will judge it to be 
mortal; but if one regards its intellectual operations, one will see 
that it transcends matter. On the other hand, the active intellect 
is God Himself, using the human passive intellect as an instru¬ 
ment; and the question whether the human soul is immortal or 
not is left undecided as far as philosophy is concerned. Zabarella 
was succeeded in his chair at Padua by Caesar Cremoninus 
(1550-1631) who also refused to allow that one can argue with 
certainty from the movement of the heaven to the existence of 
God as mover. In other words the idea of Nature as a more or less 
independent system was gaining ground; and, indeed, Cremoninus 
insisted on the autonomy of physical science. He based his own 
scientific ideas, however, on those of Aristotle and rejected the 
newer ideas in physics, including the Copemican astronomy. He 
is said to have been the friend of Galileo who refused to look through 
a telescope in case he should find it necessary to abandon the 
Aristotelian astronomy. 

The influence of Pomponazzi was strongly felt by Lucilius 
Vanini (1585-1619), who was strangled and burnt as a heretic at 
Toulouse. He was the author of an Amphitheatrum aeternae pro - 
videntiae (1615) and of a De admirandis naturae reginae deaeque 
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mortalium arcanis libri quatuor (1616). He seems to have embraced 
a kind of pantheism, though he was accused of atheism, which he 
was said to have dissembled in his first work. 

Apart from the work done by scholars in connection with the 
text of Aristotle, it cannot, I think, be said that the Aristotelians 
of the Renaissance contributed much that was valuable to philo¬ 
sophy. In the case of Pomponazzi and kindred figures they may 
be said to have encouraged a 'naturalistic 1 outlook; but the growth 
of the new physics can scarcely be attributed to the influence of 
the Aristotelians. It was made possible very largely by mathe¬ 
matical developments, and it grew in spite of, rather than because 
of, the Aristotelians. 

In northern Europe Philip Melanchthon (1497-1560), although 
an associate and collaborator of Martin Luther, who was a deter¬ 
mined enemy of Scholastic Aristotelianism, distinguished himself 
as a humanist. Educated in the spirit of the humanistic move¬ 
ment, he then fell under Luther's influence and rejected humanism; 
but the fact that this narrowness of outlook did not last very long 
shows that he was always a humanist at heart. He became the 
leading humanist of the early Protestant movement and was known 
as the Praeceptor Germaniae because of his educational work. For 
the philosophy of Aristotle he had a lively admiration, though as a 
thinker he was somewhat eclectic, his ideal being that of moral 
progress through the study of classical writers and of the Gospels. 
He had little interest in metaphysics, and his idea of logic, as 
given in his logical text-books, was influenced by that of Rudolf 
Agricola. Aristotle he interpreted in a nominalistic sense; and, 
though he freely utilized Aristotle in his Commentarius de anima 
(in which ideas drawn indirectly from Galen also make their 
appearance) and in his Philosophiae moralis epitome and Ethicae 
doctrinae elementa , he endeavoured to bring Aristotelianism into 
harmony with revelation and to supplement it by Christian teach¬ 
ing. A salient aspect of Melanchthon's teaching was his doctrine 
of innate principles, particularly moral principles, and of the 
innate character of the idea of God, both of which are intuited by 
means of the lumen naturale . This doctrine was opposed to the 
Aristotelian view of the mind as a tabula rasa. 

Melanchthon's utilization of Aristotle was influential in the 
Lutheran universities, though it did not commend itself to all 
Protestant thinkers, and there occurred some lively disputes, 
among which may be mentioned the week's debate at Weimar in 
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1560 between Flacius and Strigel on freedom of the will. Melanch- 
thon maintained the freedom of the will; but Flacius (Illyricus) con¬ 
sidered that this doctrine, supported by Strigel, was at variance 
with the true theory of original sin. In spite of Melanchthon’s 
great influence there was always a certain tension between rigid 
Protestant theology and the Aristotelian philosophy. Luther 
himself did not deny all human freedom; but he did not consider 
that the freedom left to man after the Fall is sufficient to enable 
him to achieve moral reform. It was only natural, then, that 
controversy should arise between those who deemed themselves 
genuine disciples of Luther and those who followed Melanchthon 
in his Aristotelianism, which was somewhat of a strange bedfellow 
for orthodox Lutheranism. In addition, of course, there were, as 
has been mentioned earlier, the disputes between the Ramists, anti- 
Ramists and semi-Ramists. 

3. Among other revivers of ancient philosophical traditions 
one may mention Justus Lipsius (1547-1606), author of a Manu- 
ductio ad stoicam philosophiam and a Physiologia Stoicorum, who 
revived Stoicism, and the famous French man of letters, Michel de 
Montaigne (1533-92), who revived Pyrrhonic scepticism. In his 
Essais Montaigne revived the ancient arguments for scepticism; 
the relativity of sense-experience, the impossibility of the in¬ 
tellect's rising above this relativity to the sure attainment of 
absolute truth, the constant change in both object and subject, 
the relativity of value-judgments, and so on. Man is, in fine, a 
poor sort of creature whose boasted superiority to the animals is, 
to a great extent, a vain and hollow pretension. He should, there¬ 
fore, submit himself to divine revelation, which alone gives 
certainty. At the same time Montaigne came to attribute con¬ 
siderable importance to the idea of 'nature'. Nature gives to each 
man a dominant type of character which is fundamentally un¬ 
changeable; and the task of moral education is to awaken and 
preserve the spontaneity and originality of this endowment of 
nature rather than to attempt to mould it into a stereotyped 
pattern by the methods of Scholasticism. But Montaigne was no 
revolutionary; he thought rather that the form of life embodied 
in the social and political structure of one’s country represents a 
law of nature to which one should submit oneself. The same is 
true of religion. The theoretical basis of any given religion cannot 
be rationally established; but the moral consciousness and obe¬ 
dience to nature form the heart of religion, and these will only be 
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injured by religious anarchy. In this practical conservatism 
Montaigne was, of course, faithful to the spirit of Pyrrhonic 
scepticism, which found in the consciousness of one's ignorance an 
added reason for adhering to traditional social, political and reli¬ 
gious forms. A sceptical attitude in regard to metaphysics in 
general might seem calculated to lead to an emphasis on empirical 
science; but, as far as Montaigne himself was concerned, his 
scepticism was rather that of a cultivated man of letters, though 
he was influenced too by the moral ideal of Socrates and by the 
Stoic ideals of tranquillity and of obedience to nature. 

Among Montaigne's friends was Pierre Charron (1541-1603), who 
became a lawyer and later a priest. In his Trots viritis contre 
tons les athles , idoldtres , juifs, Mohametans , hiritiques et schis- 
matiques (1593) he maintained that the existence of one God, the 
truth of the Christian religion and the truth of Catholicism in 
particular are three proved truths; but in his main work, De la 
sagesse (1601), he adopted from Montaigne a sceptical position, 
though he modified it in the second edition. Man is unable to 
reach certainty concerning metaphysical and theological truths; 
but human self-knowledge, which reveals to us our ignorance, 
reveals to us also our possession of a free will by which we can win 
moral independence and dominion over the passions. The recog¬ 
nition and realization of the moral ideal is true wisdom, and this 
true wisdom is independent of dogmatic religion. 'I desire that 
one should be a good man without paradise and hell; these words 
are, in my view, horrible and abominable, “if I were not a Christian, 
if I did not fear God and damnation, I should do this or that”/ 1 

Another Pyrrhonist was Francis Sanchez (c. 1552-1632), a 
Portuguese by birth, who studied at Bordeaux and in Italy and 
taught medicine first at Montpellier and afterwards at Toulouse. 
In his Quod nihil scitur , which appeared in 1580, Sanchez main¬ 
tained that the human being can know nothing, if the word 'know' 
is understood in its full sense, that is to say, as referring to the 
perfect ideal of knowledge. God alone, who has created all things, 
knows all things. Human knowledge is based either on sense- 
perception or on introspection. The former is not reliable, while 
the latter, though assuring us of the existence of the self, can give 
no clear idea of it; our knowledge of the self is indefinite and inde¬ 
terminate. Introspection gives us no picture of the self, and without 
a picture or image we can have no clear idea. On the other hand 

1 De la sagesse, 2, 5, 29. 
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though sense-perception provides us with definite images, these 
images are far from giving a perfect knowledge of things. More¬ 
over, as the multiplicity of things forms a unified system, no one 
thing can be perfectly known unless the whole system is known; 
and this we cannot know. 

But though Sanchez denied that the human mind can attain 
perfect knowledge of anything, he insisted that it can attain an 
approximate knowledge of some things and that the way to do so 
is through observation rather than through the Aristotelian- 
Scholastic logic. The latter makes use of definitions which are 
purely verbal, and syllogistic demonstration presupposes prin¬ 
ciples the truth of which is by no means clear. Of the leading 
sceptics Sanchez probably came nearest to anticipating the direc¬ 
tion which philosophy and science were to take; but he was 
prevented by his sceptical attitude from making positive and 
constructive suggestions. For example, his strictures on the old 
deductive logic would lead one to expect a clear emphasis on the 
empirical investigation of nature; but his sceptical attitude in 
regard to sense-perception was a hindrance to his making any 
valuable positive contribution to the development of natural 
philosophy. The scepticism of these Renaissance thinkers was 
doubtless a symptom of the period of transition between mediaeval 
thought and the constructive systems of the 'modern' era; but in 
itself it was a blind alley. 


CHAPTER XV 

NICHOLAS OF CUSA 

Life and works—The influence of Nicholas's leading idea on his 
practical activity—The coincidentia oppositorum— ‘Instructed 
ignorance’—The relation of God to the world—The 'infinity' of 
the world—The world-system and the soul of the world — Man, 
the microcosm; Christ — Nicholas's philosophical affiliations. 

i. Nicholas of Cusa is not an easy figure to classify. His philo¬ 
sophy is frequently included under the heading 'mediaeval 
philosophy’, and there are, of course, some good reasons for doing 
this. The background of his thought was formed by the doctrines 
of Catholicism and by the Scholastic tradition, and he was 
undoubtedly strongly influenced by a number of mediaeval 
thinkers. It was possible, then, for Maurice De Wulf to say of 
him, when outlining his ideas in the third volume of his history of 
mediaeval philosophy, that ‘in spite of his audacious theories he 
is only a continuer of the past’, 1 and that he 'remains a mediaeval 
and a Scholastic’. 2 On the other hand, Nicholas lived in the 
fifteenth century and for some thirty years his life overlapped 
that of Marsilius Ficinus. Moreover, although one can emphasize 
the traditional elements in his philosophy and push him back, as 
it were, into the Middle Ages, one can equally well emphasize the 
forward-looking elements of his thought and associate him with 
the beginnings of ‘modern’ philosophy. But it seems to me pre¬ 
ferable to see in him a transition-thinker, a philosopher of the 
Renaissance, who combined the old with the new. To treat him 
simply as a mediaeval thinker seems to me to involve the neglect 
of those elements in his philosophy which have clear affinities with 
the philosophical movements of thought at the time of the 
Renaissance and those elements which reappear at a later date in 
the system of a thinker like Leibniz. Yet even if one decides to 
classify Nicholas of Cusa as a Renaissance philosopher, there still 
remains the difficulty of deciding to which Renaissance current of 
thought his philosophy should be assigned. Is he to be associated 
with the Platonists on the ground that he was influenced by the 
neo-Platonic tradition? Or does his view of Nature as in some 

1 p. 207. 1 p. 21X. 
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sense 'infinite* suggest rather that he should be associated with a 
philosopher like Giordano Bruno? There are doubtless grounds for 
calling him a Platonist, if one understands the term in a sufficiently 
generous way; but it would be peculiar if one included him in the 
same chapter as the Italian Platonists. And there are doubtless 
grounds for calling him a philosopher of Nature; but he was before 
all things a Christian, and he was no pantheist like Bruno. He in 
no way deified Nature. And he cannot be classified with the 
scientists, even if he was interested in mathematics. I have 
therefore adopted the solution of giving him a chapter to himself. 
And this is, in my opinion, what he deserves. Though having 
many affiliations, he stands more or less by himself. 

Nicholas Kryfts or Krebs was bom at Cusa on the Moselle in 
1401. Educated as a boy by the Brothers of the Common Life at 
Deventer, he subsequently studied at the universities of Heidel¬ 
berg (1416) and Padua (1417-23) and received the doctorate in 
Canon Law. Ordained priest in 1426, he took up a post at Coblenz; 
but in 1432 he was sent to the Council of Basle on the business of 
the Count von Manderscheid, who wanted to become bishop of 
Trier. Becoming involved in the deliberations of the Council, 
Nicholas showed himself a moderate adherent of the conciliar 
party. Later, however, he changed his attitude to the position of 
the papacy and fulfilled a number of missions on behalf of the 
Holy See. For example, he went to Byzantium in connection with 
the negotiations for the reunion of the Eastern Church with Rome, 
which was accomplished (temporarily) at the Council of Florence. 
In 1448 he was created cardinal and in 1450 he was appointed to 
the bishopric of Brixen, while from 1451 to 1452 he acted as 
Papal Legate in Germany. He died in the August of 1464 at Todi 
in Umbria. 

In spite of his ecclesiastical activities Nicholas wrote a con¬ 
siderable number of works, of which the first important one was 
the De concordantia catholica (1433-4). His philosophical writings 
include the De docta ignorantia and the De coniecturis (1440), the 
De Deo abscondito (1444) and the De quaerendo Deum (1445), the 
De Genesi (1447), the Apologia doctae ignorantiae (1449), the 
Idiotae libri (1450), the De visione Dei (1453), the Depossest (1460), 
the Tetralogies de non aliud (1462), the De venatione sapientiae 
(1463) and the De apice theoriae (1464). In addition he composed 
works on mathematical subjects, like the De transmutationibus 
geometricis (1450), the De maihematicis complements (1453) and 
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the De mathematica perfectione (1458), and on theological sub¬ 
jects. 

2. The thought of Nicholas of Cusa was governed by the idea 
of unity as the harmonious synthesis of differences. On the meta¬ 
physical plane this idea is presented in his idea of God as the 
coincidentia oppositorum, the synthesis of opposites, which trans¬ 
cends and yet includes the distinct perfections of creatures. But 
the idea of unity as the harmonious reconciliation or synthesis of 
opposites was not confined to the field of speculative philosophy: 
it exercised a powerful influence on Nicholas’s practical activity, 
and it goes a long way towards explaining his change of front in 
regard to the position in the Church of the Holy See. I think that 
it is worth while to show how this is the case. 

At the time when Nicholas went to the Council of Basle and 
published his De concordantia catholica he saw the unity of 
Christendom threatened, and he was inspired by the ideal of 
preserving that unity. In common with a number of other sincere 
Catholics he believed that the best way of preserving or restoring 
that unity lay in emphasizing the position and rights of General 
Councils. Like other members of the conciliar party, he was 
encouraged in this belief by the part played by the Council of 
Constance (1414-18) in putting an end to the Great Schism which 
had divided Christendom and caused so much scandal. He was 
convinced at that time of the natural rights of popular sovereignty 
not only in the State but also in the Church; and, indeed, despotism 
and anarchy were always abhorrent to him. In the State the 
monarch does not receive his authority directly and immediately 
from God, but rather from or through the people. In the Church, 
he thought, a General Council, representing the faithful, is superior 
to the pope, who possesses only an administrative primacy and 
may for adequate reasons be deposed by a Council. Though he 
maintained the idea of the empire, his ideal was not that of a 
monolithic empire which would override or annul the rights and 
duties of national monarchs and princes: it was rather that of a 
federation. In an analogous manner, though he was a passionate 
believer in the unity of the Church, he believed that the cause of 
this unity would be better served by a moderate conciliar theory 
than by an insistence on the supreme position of the Holy See. 
By saying this I do not mean to imply that Nicholas did not at 
that time believe that the conciliar theory was theoretically 
justified or that he supported it only for practical reasons, because 
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he considered that the Church's unity would thus be best pre¬ 
served and that ecclesiastical reform would stand a better chance 
of being realized if the supremacy of General Councils was recog¬ 
nized. But these practical considerations certainly weighed with 
him. Moreover, a 'democratic' view of the Church as a har¬ 
monious unity in multiplicity, expressed juridically in the con¬ 
ciliar theory, undoubtedly possessed a strong attraction for him. 
He aimed at unity in the Church and in the State and between 
Church and State; but the unity at which he aimed, whether in 
the Church or in the State, or between Church and State, was not 
a unity resulting from the annulment of differences. 

Nicholas came to abandon the conciliar theory and to act as a 
champion of the Holy See. This change of view was certainly the 
expression of a change in his theoretical convictions concerning 
the papacy as a divine institution possessing supreme ecclesiastical 
authority and jurisdiction. But at the same time he was certainly 
influenced by the conviction that the cause which he had at heart, 
namely the unity of the Church, would not in fact be promoted by 
belittling the position of the pope in the Church. He came to 
think that an effective implementation of the conciliar theory 
would be more likely to result in another schism than in unity, 
and he came to look on the supreme position of the Holy See as 
the expression of the essential unity of the Church. All the limited 
authorities in the Church receive their authority from the absolute 
or sovereign authority, the Holy See, in a manner analogous to 
the way in which finite, limited beings receive their being from the 
absolute infinite, God. 

This change of view did not involve the acceptance of extrava¬ 
gant theories, like those of Giles of Rome. Nicholas did not 
envisage, for example, the subordination of State to Church, but 
rather a harmonious and peaceful relation between the two 
powers. It was always at reconciliation, harmony, unity in 
difference that he aimed. In this ideal of unity without suppres¬ 
sion of differences he is akin to Leibniz. It is true that Nicholas's 
attempts to secure harmonious unity were by no means always 
successful. His attempts to secure harmony in his own diocese 
were not altogether felicitous; and the reunion of the Eastern 
Church with Rome, in which he co-operated, was of brief duration. 
But Leibniz's somewhat unpractical, and sometimes indeed 
superficial, plans and ideals of unity were also unrealized in 
practice. 
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3. God is, for Nicholas, the coincidentia oppositorum , the syn¬ 
thesis of opposites in a unique and absolutely infinite being. 
Finite things are multiple and distinct, possessing their different 
natures and qualities while God transcends all the distinctions and 
oppositions which are found in creatures. But God transcends 
these distinctions and oppositions by uniting them in Himself in 
an incomprehensible manner. The distinction of essence and 
existence, for example, which is found in all creatures, cannot be 
in God as a distinction: in the actual infinite, essence and existence 
coincide and are one. Again, in creatures we distinguish greatness 
and smallness, and we speak of them as possessing attributes in 
different degrees, as being more or less this or that. But in God 
all these distinctions coincide. If we say that God is the greatest 
being ( maximum ), we must also say that He is the least being 
{minimum), for God cannot possess size or what we ordinarily 
call 'greatness'. In Him maximum and minimum coincide. 1 But 
we cannot comprehend this synthesis of distinctions and opposi¬ 
tions. If we say that God is the complicatio oppositorum et eorum 
coincidentia , 2 we must realize that we cannot have a positive under¬ 
standing of what this means. We come to know a finite thing by 
bringing it into relation to or comparing it with the already known: 
we come to know a thing by means of comparison, similarity, dis¬ 
similarity and distinction. But God, being infinite, is like to no 
finite thing; and to apply definite predicates to God is to liken Him 
to things and to bring Him into a relation of similarity with them. 
In reality the distinct predicates which we apply to finite things 
coincide in God in a manner which surpasses our knowledge. 

4. It is clear, then, that Nicholas of Cusa laid emphasis on the 
via negativa, the way of negation in our intellectual approach to 
God. If the process of getting to know or becoming acquainted 
with a thing involves bringing the hitherto unknown thing into 
relation with, or comparing it with, the already known, and if God 
is unlike every creature, it follows that the discursive reason 
cannot penetrate God's nature. We know of God what He is not 
rather than what He is. In regard, therefore, to positive know¬ 
ledge of the divine nature our minds are in a state of 'ignorance'. 
On the other hand, this 'ignorance' of which Nicholas speaks is 
not the ignorance of someone who has no knowledge of God or who 
has never made the effort to understand what God is. It is, of 
course, the result of human psychology and of the limitations 

1 De docta ignoraniia, 1,4. 1 lbid., 2, 1. 
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which necessarily affect a finite mind when confronted by an 
infinite object which is not an empirically given object. But, in 
order to possess a real value it must be apprehended as the result 
of these factors, or at any rate as the result of the infinity of God 
and the finitude of the human mind. The 'ignorance' in question 
is not the result of a refusal to make an intellectual effort or of 
religious indifference: it proceeds from the realization of God’s 
infinity and transcendence. It is thus Teamed’ or 'instructed 
ignorance’. Hence the title of Nicholas’s most famous work, De 
docta ignorantia. 

It may appear inconsistent to stress the 'negative way’ and at the 
same time to affirm positively that God is the coincidentia opposi¬ 
torum. But Nicholas did not reject the ‘affirmative way' altogether. 
For example, since God transcends the sphere of numbers He 
cannot be called ‘one’ in the sense in which a finite thing, as dis¬ 
tinct from other finite things, is called ‘one’. On the other hand, 
God is the infinite Being and the source of all multiplicity in the 
created world; and as such He is the infinite unity. But we cannot 
have a positive understanding of what this unity is in itself. We 
do make positive affirmations about God, and we are justified in 
doing so; but there is no positive affirmation about the divine 
nature which does not need to be qualified by a negation. If we 
think of God in terms simply of ideas drawn from creatures our 
notion of Him is less adequate than the realization that He trans¬ 
cends all our concepts of Him: negative theology is superior to 
positive or affirmative theology. Superior to both, however, is 
‘copulative’ theology by which God is apprehended as the coinci¬ 
dentia oppositorum. God is rightly recognized as the supreme and 
absolutely greatest Being: He cannot be greater than He is. And 
as the greatest Being He is perfect unity. 1 But we can also say of 
God that He cannot be smaller than He is. We can say, therefore, 
that He is the minimum. In fact, He is both the greatest and the 
smallest in a perfect coincidentia oppositorum. All theology is 
‘circular’, in the sense that the attributes which we rightly pre¬ 
dicate of God coincide in the divine essence in a manner which 
surpasses the understanding of the human mind. 2 

The lowest stage of human knowledge is sense-perception. The 
senses by themselves simply affirm. It is when we come to the 
level of reason (ratio) that there is both affirmation and denial. 
The discursive reason is governed by the principle of contradiction, 
1 De docta ignorantia, i, 5. 1 Ibid., 1,21. 
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the principle of the incompatibility or mutual exclusion of 
opposites; and the activity of the reason cannot bring us to any¬ 
thing more than an approximate knowledge of God. In accordance 
with his fondness for mathematical analogies Nicholas compares 
the reason's knowledge of God to a polygon inscribed in a circle. 
However many sides one adds to the polygon it will not coincide 
with the circle, even though it may approximate more and more to 
doing so. What is more, our knowledge of creatures also is only 
approximate, for their 'truth' is hidden in God. In fine, all know¬ 
ledge by means of the discursive reason is approximate, and all 
science is 'conjecture'. 1 This theory of knowledge was developed in 
the De coniecturis ; and Nicholas explained that the highest 
possible natural knowledge of God is attained not by discursive 
reasoning (ratio) but by intellect (intellectus), a superior activity of 
the mind. Whereas sense-perception affirms and reason affirms and 
denies, intellect denies the oppositions of reason. Reason affirms 
X and denies Y, but intellect denies X and Y both disjunctively 
and together; it apprehends God as the coincidentia oppositorum . 
This apprehension or intuition cannot, however, be properly 
stated in language, which is the instrument of reason rather than of 
intellect. In its activity as intellect the mind uses language to 
suggest meaning rather than to state it; and Nicholas employs 
mathematical analogies and symbols for this purpose. For example, 
if one side of a triangle is extended to infinity, the other two sides 
will coincide with it. Again, if the diameter of a circle is extended 
to infinity the circumference will coincide in the end with the 
diameter. The infinite straight line is thus at the same time a 
triangle and a circle. Needless to say, Nicholas regarded these 
mathematical speculations as no more than symbols; the mathe¬ 
matical infinite and the absolutely infinite being are not the same, 
though the former can both serve as a symbol for the latter and 
constitute an aid to thought in metaphysical theology. 2 

The leading ideas of the De docta ignorantia were resumed in the 
writings which compose the Idiotae , and in the De venatione 
sapientiae Nicholas reaffirmed his belief in the idea of 'learned' or 
‘instructed ignorance'. In this work he reaffirmed also the doctrine 
contained in the De non aliud. God cannot be defined by other 
terms: He is His own definition. Again, God is not other than any¬ 
thing else, for He defines everything else, in the sense that He alone 
is the source and conserver of the existence of all things. 3 Nicholas 

1 De docta ignorantia, I, 3. 1 Ibid., 1, 12. 1 De venatione sapientiae, 14. 
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also reaffirmed the central idea which he had developed in the 
De possest. 'God alone is Possest, because He is in act what He can 
be/ 1 He is eternal act. This idea he took up again in the De apice 
theoriae, his last work, in which God is represented as posse ipsum, 
the absolute power which reveals itself in creatures. The emphasis 
laid on this idea has suggested to students of Nicholas's works a 
change of view on the part of the author. And there is, indeed, a 
good deal to be said in favour of this interpretation. Nicholas says 
expressly in De apice theoriae that he once thought that the truth 
about God is found better in darkness or obscurity than in clarity 
and he adds that the idea of posse , of power or being able, is easy 
to understand. What boy or youth is ignorant of the nature of 
posse , when he knows very well that he can eat, run and speak? 
And if he were asked whether he could do anything, carry a stone, 
for example, without the power to do so, he would judge such a 
question to be entirely superfluous. Now, God is the absolute posse 
ipsum . It would appear, then, that Nicholas felt the need of 
counterbalancing the negative theology on which he had formerly 
laid such stress. And we may say perhaps that the idea of posse, 
together with other positive ideas like that of light, of which he 
made use in his natural theology, expressed his conviction of the 
divine immanence, while the emphasis on negative theology 
represented rather his belief in the divine transcendence. But it 
would be wrong to suggest that Nicholas abandoned the negative 
for the affirmative way. He makes it quite clear in his last work 
that the divine posse ipsum is in itself incomprehensible and that it is 
incommensurable with created power. In the Compendium , 2 which 
he wrote a year before the De apice theoriae , Nicholas says that the 
incomprehensible Being, while remaining always the same, shows 
Himself in a variety of ways, in a variety of 'signs'. It is as though 
one face appeared in different ways in a number of mirrors. The 
face is one and the same, but its appearances, which are all distinct 
from itself, are various. Nicholas may have described the divine 
nature in various ways, and he may very well have thought that 
he had overdone the way of negation; but it does not seem that 
there was any fundamental change in his point of view. God was 
always for him transcendent, infinite and incomprehensible, even 
though He was also immanent and even though Nicholas may 
have come to see the desirability of bringing this aspect of God into 
greater prominence. 

1 De venatione sapientiae , 13. 
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5. In speaking of the relation between God and the world 
Nicholas used phrases which have suggested to some readers a 
pantheistic interpretation. God contains all things; He is omnia 
complicans. All things are contained in the divine simplicity, and 
without Him they are nothing. God is also omnia explicans , the 
source of the multiple things which reveal something of Him. Deus 
ergo est omnia complicans , in hoc quod omnia in eo; est omnia 
explicans , in hoc quia ipse in omnibus . 1 But Nicholas protested that 
he was no pantheist. God contains all things in that He is the 
cause of all things: He contains them complicative, as one in His 
divine and simple essence. He is in all things explicative, in the 
sense that He is immanent in all things and that all things are 
essentially dependent on Him. When he states that God is both 
the centre and the circumference of the world 2 he is to be inter¬ 
preted neither in a pantheistic nor in an acosmistic sense. The 
world is not, says Nicholas, a limited sphere with a definite centre 
and circumference. Any point can be taken and considered as the 
world's centre, and it has no circumference. God, then, can be 
called the centre of the world in view of the fact that He is every¬ 
where or omnipresent and the circumference of the world in that 
He is nowhere, that is, by local presence. Nicholas was certainly 
influenced by writers like John Scotus Eriugena, and he employed 
the same type of bold phrases and statements which Meister 
Eckhart had employed. But in spite of a strong tendency to 
acosmism, as far as the literal meaning of some of his statements is 
concerned, it is clear that he insisted strongly on the distinction 
between the finite creature and the infinite Godhead. 

In phrases which recall to mind the doctrine of John Scotus 
Eriugena Nicholas explains that the world is a theophany, a 
'contraction' of the divine being. The universe is the contractum 
maximum which came into existence through emanation from the 
absolutum maximum . 3 Every creature is, as it were, a created God 
or God created ( quasi Deus creatus ). 4 Nicholas even goes so far as 
to say that God is the absolute essence of the world or universe, and 
that the universe is that very essence in a state of 'contraction' 
(Est enim Deus quidditas absoluta mundi seu universi. Universum 
vero est ipsa quidditas contracta). 5 Similarly, in the De coniecturis 6 
Nicholas declares that to say that God is in the world is also to say 
that the world is in God, while in the De visione Dei 7 he speaks of 

1 De docta ignorantia, 2, 3. * Ibid., 2, II. * Ibid., 2, 4. 

* Ibid., 2, 2. * Ibid., 2, 4. *2, 7. 7 12. 
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God as invisible in Himself but visible uti creatura est . Statements 
of this sort certainly lend themselves to a pantheistic interpretation; 
but Nicholas makes it clear on occasion that it is a mistake to 
interpret them in this way. For example, in the De coniecturis 1 he 
asserts that 'man is God, but not absolutely, since he is man. He is 
therefore a human God (humanus est igitur Dens).' He goes on to 
assert that 'man is also the world' and explains that man is the 
microcosm or 'a certain human world'. His statements are bold, it is 
true; but by saying that man is God, though not absolutely, he 
does not appear to mean more than other writers meant when they 
called man the image of God. It is clear that Nicholas was deeply 
convinced of the world's nothingness apart from God and of its 
relation to God as a mirror of the divine. The world is the infinitas 
contracta and the contractu unitas 2 But this does not mean that 
the world is God in a literal sense; and in the Apologia doctae 
ignorantiae Nicholas explicitly rejects the charge of pantheism. In 
the explicatio Dei or creation of the world unity is 'contracted' 
into plurality, infinity into finitude, simplicity into composition, 
eternity into succession, necessity into possibility. 3 On the plane 
of creation the divine infinity expresses or reveals itself in the 
multiplicity of finite things, while the divine eternity expresses or 
reveals itself in temporal succession. The relation of creatures to 
the Creator surpasses our understanding; but Nicholas, according 
to his wont, frequently provides analogies from geometry and 
arithmetic, which, he believed, made things a bit clearer. 

6 . But though the world consists of finite things it is in a sense 
infinite. For example, the world is endless or indeterminate in 
respect of time. Nicholas agrees with Plato that time is the image 
of eternity, 4 and he insists that since before creation there was no 
time we must say that time proceeded from eternity. And if time 
proceeded from eternity it participates in eternity. T do not think 
that anyone who understands denies that the world is eternal, 
although it is not eternity.' 3 'Thus the world is eternal because it 
comes from eternity and not from time. But the name "eternal" 
belongs much more to the world than to time since the duration of 
the world does not depend on time. For if the motion of the heaven 
and time, which is the measure of motion, were to cease, the world 
would not cease to exist. 10 Nicholas thus makes a distinction 
between time and duration, though he does not develop the 

1 Ibid . 

# Ibid. 
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theme. Time is the measure of motion, and it is thus the instru¬ 
ment of the measuring mind and depends on the mind. 1 If motion 
disappeared, there would be no time; but there would still be 
duration. Successive duration is the copy or image of the absolute 
duration which is eternity. We can conceive eternity only as end¬ 
less duration. The duration of the world is thus the image of 
the divine eternity and can be called in some sense 'infinite'. 
This is a curious line of argument, and it is not easy to see precisely 
what is meant; but presumably Nicholas meant, in part at least, 
that the world's duration is potentially endless. It is not the abso¬ 
lute eternity of God, but it has not of itself any necessary limits. 

The universe is one, unbounded by any other universe. It is, 
therefore, in some sense spatially 'infinite'. It is without any fixed 
centre, and there is no point which one could not choose to regard as 
the world's centre. There is, of course, no absolute 'up' or 'down' 
either. The earth is neither the centre of the world nor its lowest 
and least honourable part; nor has the sun any privileged position. 
Our judgments in these matters are relative. Everything in the 
universe moves, and so does the earth. 'The earth, which cannot 
be the centre, cannot be without any motion.' 2 It is smaller than 
the sun, but it is larger than the moon, as we know from obser¬ 
vation of eclipses. 3 Nicholas does not appear to say explicitly that 
the earth rotates round the sun, but he makes it clear that both the 
sun and the earth move, together with all the other bodies, though 
their velocities are not the same. The fact that we do not perceive 
the earth's motion is no valid argument against its motion. We 
perceive motion only in relation to fixed points; and if a man in a 
boat on a river were unable to see the banks and did not know that 
the water itself was moving he would imagine that the boat was 
stationary. 4 A man stationed on the earth may think that the 
earth is stationary and that the other heavenly bodies are in 
motion, but if he were on the sun or the moon or Mars he would 
think the same of the body on which he was stationed. 5 Our 
judgments about motion are relative: we cannot attain 'absolute 
truth' in these astronomical matters. In order to compare the 
movements of the heavenly bodies we have to do so in relation to 
selected fixed points; but there are no fixed points in actuality. 
We can, therefore, attain only an approximate or relative know¬ 
ledge in astronomy. 

1 De ludo globi, 2. 

4 Ibid . 


1 2, 14. 

4 De venatione sapientiae, 9. 


1 De docta ignorantia , 2, 4. 
6 De ludo globi, 1. 
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7. The idea of a hierarchy of levels of reality from matter, 
through organisms, animals and man, up to pure spirits was a 
leading feature both of Aristotelianism and of the Platonic tradi¬ 
tion. But Nicholas, while retaining this idea, laid particular 
emphasis on the individual thing as a unique manifestation of 
God. In the first place, no two individual things are exactly alike. 
By saying this Nicholas did not mean to deny the reality of 
species. The Peripatetics, he says, 1 are right in saying that uni- 
versals do not actually exist: only individual things exist, and 
universals as such belong to the conceptual order. None the less 
members of a species have a common specific nature which exists 
in each of them in a 'contracted' state, that is to say, as an indi¬ 
vidual nature.® No individual thing, however, realizes fully the 
perfection of its species; and each member of a species has its own 
distinct characteristics. 3 

In the second place, each individual thing mirrors the whole 
universe. Every existent thing 'contracts’ all other things, so that 
the universe exists contracte in every finite thing. 4 Moreover, as 
God is in the universe and the universe in God, and as the universe 
is in each thing, to say that everything is in each thing is also to 
say that God is in each thing and each thing in God. In other 
words, the universe is a ‘contraction’ of the divine being, and each 
finite thing is a ‘contraction’ of the universe. 

The world is therefore a harmonious system. It consists of a 
multiplicity of finite things; but its members are so related to one 
another and to the whole that there is a 'unity in plurality'. 5 
The one universe is the unfolding of the absolute and simple 
divine unity, and the whole universe is reflected or mirrored in 
each individual part. According to Nicholas, there is a soul of the 
world ( anima mundi)\ but he rejects the Platonic view of this soul. 
It is not an actually existent being distinct from God on the one 
hand and from the finite things in the world on the other hand. 
If the soul of the world is regarded as a universal form containing 
in itself all forms, it has no separate existence of its own. The 
forms exist actually in the divine Word, as identical with the 
divine Word, and they exist in things contracted that is, as the 
individual forms of things. Nicholas evidently understood the 
Platonists as teaching that universal forms exist in a soul of the 
world, which is distinct from God, and this view he rejected. In 

1 De docta ignorantia, 2, 6. 1 Ibid.; cf. De comecturis, 21, 3. 

* De docta ignorantia, 3, 1. 4 Ibid., 2, 5. 6 Ibid., 2, 6. • Ibid., 2, 9, 


the Idiotae 1 he says that what Plato called the 'soul of the world’ 
Aristotle called ’nature’, and he adds that in his opinion the ‘soul 
of the world’ or ‘nature’ is God, ‘who works all things in all 
things’. It is clear, then, that although Nicholas borrowed from 
Platonism the phrase 'soul of the world' he did not understand by 
this an existent being distinct from God and intermediate between 
God and the world. In his cosmology there is no intermediary 
stage in creation between the actual infinite, God, and the 
potential infinite, the created world. 

8. Although each finite thing mirrors the whole universe, this 
is particularly true of man who combines in himself matter, 
organic life, sensitive animal life and spiritual rationality. Man 
is the microcosm, a little world, embracing in himself the intel¬ 
lectual and material spheres of reality. * ‘We cannot deny that man is 
called the microcosm, that is, a little world’; and just as the great 
world, the universe, has its soul, so has man his soul. 3 The universe 
is mirrored in every part, and this is true analogously of man, who is 
the little universe or world. The nature of man is mirrored in a part 
like the hand, but it is mirrored more perfectly in the head. So the 
universe, though mirrored in every part, is mirrored more perfectly 
in man. Therefore man can be called a ‘perfect world, although 
he is a little world and a part of the great world’. 4 In fact, as 
uniting in himself attributes which are found separately in other 
beings man is a finite representation of the divine coincidentia 
oppositorum. 

The universe is the concretum maximum, while God is the 
absolutum maximum, absolute greatness. But the universe does not 
exist apart from individual things; and no individual thing em¬ 
bodies all the perfections of its species. The absolute greatness is 
thus never fully ‘contracted’ or rendered ‘concrete’. We can 
conceive, however, a maximum contractum or concretum which 
would unite in itself not only the various levels of created exist¬ 
ence, as man does, but also the Godhead itself together with 
created nature, though this union 'would exceed all our under¬ 
standing’. 5 But though the mode of union is a mystery, we know 
that in Christ divine and human nature have been united without 
confusion of natures or distinction of persons. Christ, then, is the 
maximum concretum. He is also the medium absolutum, not only 
in the sense that in Him there is a unique and perfect union of the 

1 3, 13. * De docta ignorantia, 3, 3. 3 De ludo globi, 1. 

4 Ibid. 8 De docta ignorantia, 3, 2. 
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uncreated and the created, of the divine and human nature, but 
also in the sense that He is the unique and necessary means by 
which human beings can be united to God. 1 Without Christ it is 
impossible for man to achieve eternal happiness. He is the ultimate 
perfection of the universe, 2 and in particular of man, who can 
realize his highest potentialities only through incorporation with 
Christ. And we cannot be incorporated with Christ or trans¬ 
formed into His image save through the Church, which is His 
body. 3 The Dialogus de pace seu concordantia fidei shows that 
Nicholas was by no means narrow in his outlook and that he was 
quite prepared for concessions to the Eastern Church for the sake 
of unity; but his works in general by no means suggest that he 
favoured sacrificing the integrity of the Catholic faith in order to 
obtain external unity, profoundly concerned though he was about 
unity and deeply conscious of the fact that such unity could be 
obtained only through peaceful agreement. 

9. It is clear enough that Nicholas of Cusa made copious use 
of the writings of preceding philosophers. For example, he often 
quotes the Pseudo-Dionysius; and it is obvious that he was 
strongly influenced by the latter's insistence on negative theology 
and on the use of symbols. He knew, too, the De divisione naturae 
of John Scotus Eriugena, and though Eriugena's influence on his 
thought was doubtless less than that exercised by the Pseudo- 
Dionysius (whom he thought of, of course, as the disciple of St. 
Paul) it is reasonable to suppose that some of his bold statements 
on the way in which God becomes 'visible' in creatures were 
prompted by a reading of the ninth-century philosopher's work. 
Again, Nicholas was certainly influenced by the writings of Meister 
Eckhart and by the latter's use of startling antinomies. Indeed, a 
great deal of Nicholas's philosophy, his theory of docta ignorantia, 
for example, his idea of God as the coincidentia oppositorum , his 
insistence on the world as a divine self-manifestation and as the 
explicatio Dei, his notion of man as the microcosm, can be regarded 
as a development of earlier philosophies, particularly those belong¬ 
ing in a wide sense to the Platonic tradition and those which may 
be classed as in some sense 'mystical'. His fondness for mathe¬ 
matical analogies and symbolism recalls not only the writings of 
Platonists and Pythagoreans in the ancient world but also those 
of St. Augustine and other Christian writers. It is considerations 
of this sort which provide much justification for those who would 

1 De visione Dei , 19-21. 1 Ibid., 21. 8 De docta \g>\orantia, 3, 12. 
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class Nicholas of Cusa as a mediaeval thinker. His preoccupation 
with our knowledge of God and with the world's relation to God 
points backward, it might be maintained, to the Middle Ages, His 
whole thought moves, some historians would say, in mediaeval 
categories and bears the imprint of mediaeval Catholicism. Even 
his more startling utterances can be paralleled in the case of 
writers whom everyone would class as mediaevals. 

On the other hand, it is possible to go to the opposite extreme 
and to attempt to push Nicholas forward into the modem period. 
His insistence on negative theology, for example, and his doctrine 
of God as the coincidentia oppositorum can be assimilated to 
Schelling's theory of the Absolute as the vanishing-point of all 
differences and distinctions, while his view of the world as the 
explicatio Dei can be regarded as a foretaste of Hegel's theory of 
Nature as God-in-His-otherness, as the concrete manifestation or 
embodiment of the abstract Idea. His philosophy can, that is to 
say, be considered as an anticipation of German idealism. In 
addition it is obvious that Nicholas's idea of the mirroring of the 
universe in each finite thing and of the qualitative difference which 
exists between any two things reappeared in the philosophy of 
Leibniz. 

It can hardly be denied, I think, that there is truth in both these 
conflicting points of view. Nicholas's philosophy undoubtedly 
depended on or utilized to a great extent preceding systems. On 
the other hand, to point out the similarities between certain aspects 
of his thought and the philosophy of Leibniz is by no means to 
indulge in far-fetched analogies. When it comes to connecting 
Nicholas of Cusa with post-Kantian German speculative idealism 
the links are clearly more tenuous, and there is more chance of 
anachronistic assimilations; but it is true that interest in his 
writings began to show itself in the nineteenth century and that 
this was largely due to the direction taken in that century by 
German thought. But if there is truth in both points of view, that 
is all the more reason, I think, for recognizing in Nicholas a transi¬ 
tion-thinker, a figure of the Renaissance. His philosophy of 
Nature, for example, certainly contained elements from the past, 
but it represented also the growing interest in the system of Nature 
and what one may perhaps call the growing feeling for the universe 
as a developing and self-unfolding system. Nicholas's idea of the 
'infinity' of the world influenced other Renaissance thinkers, 
especially Giordano Bruno, even though Bruno developed 
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Nicholas's ideas in a direction which was alien to the latter's mind 
and convictions. Again, however much Nicholas's theory of 
Nature as the explicatio Dei may have been dependent on the 
Platonic or neo-Platonic tradition, we find in that theory an 
insistence on the individual thing and on Nature as a system of 
individual things, none of which are exactly alike, that looks 
forward., as has already been mentioned, to the Leibnizian philo¬ 
sophy. Furthermore, his rejection of the idea that anything in the 
world can properly be called stationary and of the notions of any 
absolute 'centre' or 'up' and 'down’ links him with the cosmologists 
and scientists of the Renaissance rather than with the Middle Ages. 
It is perfectly true, of course, that Nicholas's conception of the 
relation of the world to God was a theistic conception; but if 
Nature is looked on as a harmonious system which is in some sense 
'infinite' and which is a developing or progressive manifestation of 
God, this idea facilitates and encourages the investigation of 
Nature for its own sake and not simply as a stepping-stone to the 
metaphysical knowledge of God. Nicholas was not a pantheist, 
but his philosophy, in regard to certain aspects at least, can be 
grouped with that of Bruno and other Renaissance philosophers 
of Nature; and it was against the background of these speculative 
philosophies that the scientists of the Renaissance thought and 
worked. One may remark in this connection that Nicholas’s 
mathematical speculations provided a stimulus for Leonardo da 
Vinci. 

In conclusion we may perhaps remind ourselves that though 
Nicholas's idea of the infinite system of Nature was developed by 
philosophers like Giordano Bruno and though these speculative 
natural philosophies formed a background for and stimulus to the 
scientific investigation of Nature, Nicholas himself was not only a 
Christian but also an essentially Christian thinker who was pre¬ 
occupied with the search for the hidden God and whose thought 
was definitely Christocentric in character. It was in order to 
illustrate this last point that in dealing with his theory of man as 
the microcosm I mentioned his doctrine of Christ as the maximum 
contractum and the medium absolutum. In his humanistic interests, 
in his insistence on individuality, in the value he attached to fresh 
mathematical and scientific studies, and in the combination of a 
critical spirit with a marked mystical bent he was akin to a 
number of other Renaissance thinkers; but he continued into the 
Renaissance the faith which had animated and inspired the great 
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thinkers of the Middle Ages. In a sense his mind was steeped in 
the new ideas which were fermenting at the time; but the religious 
outlook which permeated his thought saved him from the wilder 
extravagances into which some of the Renaissance philosophers 
fell. 



CHAPTER XVI 

PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE (i) 

General remarks—Girolamo Cardano—Bernardino Telesio — 
Francesco Patrizzi—Tommaso Campanella—Giordano Bruno 
—Pierre Gassendi . 

i. In the last chapter mention was made of the link between 
Nicholas of Cusa's idea of Nature and the other philosophies of 
Nature which appeared at the time of the Renaissance. Nicholas's 
idea of Nature was theocentric; and in this aspect of his philosophy 
he stands close to the leading philosophers of the Middle Ages; 
but we have seen how in his thought the idea of Nature as an 
infinite system, in which the earth occupies no privileged position, 
came to the fore. With a number of other Renaissance thinkers 
there arose the idea of Nature considered as a self-sufficient unity, 
as a system unified by all-pervading forces of sympathy and 
attraction and animated by a world-soul, rather than, as with 
Nicholas of Cusa, as an external manifestation of God. By these 
philosophers Nature was regarded practically as an organism, in 
regard to which the sharp distinctions, characteristic of mediaeval 
thought, between living and non-living and between spirit and 
matter, lost their meaning and application. Philosophies of this 
type naturally tended to be pantheistic in character. In certain 
respects they had an affinity with aspects of the revived Platonism 
or neo-Platonism of the Renaissance; but whereas the Platonists 
laid emphasis on the supernatural and on the soul's ascent to God, 
the philosophers of Nature emphasized rather Nature itself con¬ 
sidered as a self-sufficient system. This is not to say that all the 
Renaissance thinkers who are usually regarded as 'natural philo¬ 
sophers' abandoned Christian theology or looked on themselves 
as revolutionaries; but the tendency of their thought was to loosen 
the bonds which bound nature to the supernatural. They tended 
to 'naturalism'. 

It is, however, rather difficult to make general judgments about 
those Renaissance thinkers whom historians are accustomed to 
classify as ‘natural philosophers' or 'philosophers of Nature’; or 
perhaps one should say rather that it is dangerous to do so. 
Among the Italians, for example, one can certainly find affinities 
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between the philosophy of Giordano Bruno and the German 
romantic philosophy of the nineteenth century. But 'romanticism' 
is not exactly a characteristic which one would naturally attribute 
to the thought of Girolamo Fracastoro (1483-1553), who was 
physician to Pope Paul III and who wrote on medical subjects, as 
well as composing a work on astronomy, the Homocentricorum seu 
de stellis liber (1535). In his De sympathia et antipathia rerum 
(1542) he postulated the existence of 'sympathies' and 'anti¬ 
pathies' between objects, that is, of forces of attraction and 
repulsion, to explain the movements of bodies in their relations 
to one another. The names 'sympathy' and ‘antipathy’ may 
appear perhaps to be symptomatic of a romantic outlook; but 
Fracastoro explained the mode of operation of these forces by 
postulating corpuscula or corpora sensibilia which are emitted by 
bodies and enter through the pores of other bodies. Applying this 
line of thought to the problem of perception, he postulated the 
emission of species or images which enter the percipient subject. 
This theory obviously renewed the mechanical theories of per¬ 
ception put forward in ancient times by Empedocles, Democritus 
and Epicurus, even though Fracastoro did not adopt the general 
atomistic theory of Democritus. A view of this kind emphasizes 
the passivity of the subject in its perception of external objects, 
and in his Turrius sive de intellectione (published 1555) he says 
that understanding ( intellects) is but the representation of an 
object to the mind, the result of the reception of a species of the 
object. From this he drew the conclusion that understanding is 
probably purely passive. It is true that he also postulated a special 
power, which he named subnotio , of experiencing or apprehending 
the various impressions of a thing as a totality possessing relations 
which are present in the object itself or as a meaningful whole. 
So one is not entitled to say that he denied any activity on the 
part of the mind. He did not deny the mind's reflective power nor 
its power to construct universal concepts or terms. Moreover, the 
use of the term species was obviously derived from the Aristotelian- 
Scholastic tradition. None the less, Fracastoro's theory of per¬ 
ception has a strongly marked 'naturalistic' character. Perhaps 
it is to be associated with his interests as a medical man. 

Fracastoro was a physician, while Cardano was a mathema¬ 
tician and Telesio possessed a wide interest in scientific matters. 
But though a man like Telesio stressed the need for empirical 
investigation and research in science he certainly did not confine 
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himself to hypotheses which could be empirically verified but 
advanced philosophical speculations of his own. It is not always 
easy to decide whether a given Renaissance thinker should be 
classified as a philosopher or a scientist: a number of philosophers 
of the time were interested in science and in scientific investiga¬ 
tion, while the scientists were by no means always averse to 
philosophic speculation. However, those whose personal scientific 
work was of importance in the development of scientific studies 
are very reasonably classed as scientists, while those who are note¬ 
worthy rather for their speculation than for their personal contri¬ 
bution to scientific studies are classed as philosophers of Nature, 
even though they may have contributed indirectly to scientific 
advance by anticipating speculatively some of the hypotheses 
which the scientists attempted to verify. But the union of philo- 
sophib speculation with an interest in scientific matters, sometimes 
combined with an interest in alchemy and even in magic, was 
characteristic of the Renaissance thinkers. They had a profound 
belief in the free development of man and in his creative power and 
they sought to promote human development and power by varied 
means. Their minds delighted in free intellectual speculation, in 
the development of fresh hypotheses and in the ascertaining of new 
facts about the world; and the not uncommon interest in alchemy 
was due rather to the hope of thus extending man's power, control 
and wealth than to mere superstition. With the necessary qualifi¬ 
cations one can say that the Renaissance spirit expressed a shift 
of emphasis from the other-worldly to the this-worldly, from 
transcendence to immanence, and from man's dependence to man's 
creative power. The Renaissance was a time of transition from a 
period in which the science of theology formed the mental back¬ 
ground and stimulated men's minds to a period in which the 
growth of the particular natural sciences was to influence more and 
more the human mind and human civilization; and some at least 
of the Renaissance philosophies were fertilizing agents for the 
growth of science rather than systems of thought which one could 
be expected to treat very seriously as philosophies. 

In this chapter I propose to deal briefly with some of the Italian 
philosophers of Nature and with the French philosopher, Pierre 
Gassendi. In the next chapter I shall treat of German philosophers 
of Nature, excluding Nicholas of Cusa, who has been considered 
separately. 

2. Girolamo Cardano (1501-76) was a mathematician of note 
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and a celebrated physician, who became professor of medicine at 
Pavia in 1547. A typically Renaissance figure he combined his 
mathematical studies and the practice of medicine with an 
interest in astrology and a strong bent towards philosophical 
speculation. His philosophy was a doctrine of hylozoism. There 
is an original, indeterminate matter, filling all space. In addition 
it is necessary to postulate a principle of production and move¬ 
ment, which is the world-soul. The latter becomes a factor in the 
empirical world in the form of 'warmth' or light; and from the 
operation of the world-soul in matter empirical objects are pro¬ 
duced, all of which are en-souled and between which there exist 
relations of sympathy and antipathy. In the process of the 
world's formation the heaven, the seat of warmth, was first 
separated from the sublunary world, which is the place of the wet 
and the cold elements. Cardano's enthusiasm for astrology was 
expressed in his conviction that the heavens influence the course 
of events in the sublunary world. Metals are produced in the 
interior of the earth through the mutual reactions of the three 
elements of earth, water and air; and not only are they living 
things but they all tend towards the form of gold. As for what are 
normally called living things, animals were produced from worms, 
and the forms of worms proceed from the natural warmth in the 
earth. 

This view of the world as an animate organism or as a unified 
system animated by a world-soul obviously owed a good deal to 
the Timaeus of Plato, while some ideas, like those of indeterminate 
matter and of 'forms', derived from the Aristotelian tradition. It 
might be expected perhaps that Cardano would develop these 
ideas in a purely naturalistic direction, but he was not a materialist. 
There is in man an immortal rational principle, mens , which enters 
into a temporary union with the mortal soul and the body. God 
created a definite number of these immortal souls, and immortality 
involves metempsychosis. In this view of the immortal mind as 
something separable from the mortal soul of man one can see the 
influence of Averroism; and one can probably see the same 
influence in Cardano's refusal to admit that God created the world 
freely. If creation was due simply and solely to the divine choice, 
there was no reason or ground for creation: it was a necessary 
process rather than the result of God's choice. 

But there was more in Cardano's philosophy than a mere 
antiquarianism or a patching-together of elements taken from 
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different philosophies of the past to make a hylozoistic and ani¬ 
mistic system. It is clear that he laid great emphasis on the idea of 
natural law and on the unity of Nature as a law-governed system; 
and in this respect his thought was in tune with the scientific 
movement of the Renaissance, even though he expressed his belief 
in natural law in terms of ideas and theories taken from philoso¬ 
phies of the past. This conviction in regard to the reign of law 
comes out clearly in his insistence that God has subjected the 
heavenly bodies, and bodies in general, to mathematical laws and 
that the possession of mathematical knowledge is a form of true 
wisdom. It is represented even by his belief in 'natural magic', for 
the power of magic rests on the unity of all that is. Naturally, the 
sense in which words can be said to 'be' and to belong to the realm 
of causes needs a far clearer analysis than Cardano attempted; but 
the interest in magic which was one of the characteristics of some 
of the Renaissance thinkers expresses their belief in the causal 
system of the universe, even though to us it may seem fantastic. 

3. A hylozoistic theory was also maintained by Bernardino 
Telesio (1509-88) of Cosenza in Calabria, the author of De natura 
return iuxta propria principia and the founder of the Academia 
Telesiana or Cosentina at Naples. According to Telesio, the funda¬ 
mental causes of natural events are the warm and cold elements, 
the opposition between which is concretely represented by the 
traditional antithesis between heaven and earth. In addition to 
these two elements Telesio postulated a third, passive matter, 
which becomes distended or rarefied through the activity of the 
warm and compressed through the activity of the cold element. 
In the bodies of animals and men there is present the 'spirit', a 
fine emanation of the warm element, which passes throughout the 
body by means of the nerves though it is properly situated in the 
brain. This idea of 'spirit' goes back to the Stoic theory of the 
pneuma which was itself derived from the medical schools of 
Greece, and it reappears in the philosophy of Descartes under the 
name ‘animal spirits'. 

The ‘spirit', which is a kind of psychological substance, can 
receive impressions produced by external things and can renew 
them in the memory. The spirit has thus the function of receiving 
sense-impressions and of anticipating future sense-impressions; 
and analogical reasoning from case to case is grounded in sense- 
perception and memory. Reasoning begins, then, with sense- 
perception and its function is to anticipate sense-perception, in 
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that its conclusions or anticipations of future experience must be 
empirically verified. Telesio does not hesitate to draw the con¬ 
clusion that intellectio longe est sensu imperfectior He interpreted 
geometry, for example, in the light of this theory, namely as a 
sublimated form of analogical reasoning based on sense-percep¬ 
tion. On the other hand, he admitted the idea of empty space, 
which is not a thing but rather the system of relations between 
things. Places are modifications of this general order or system 
of relations. 

The fundamental natural drive or instinct in man is that of self- 
preservation. This is the ruling instinct in animals as well, and 
even in anorganic matter, which is non-living only in a comparative 
sense, as is shown by the omnipresence of motion, a symptom of 
life. (Indeed, all things are gifted with 'perception' in some 
degree, an idea which was later developed by Leibniz.) It was in 
terms of this fundamental instinct that Telesio analysed man's 
emotional life. Thus love and hate are feelings directed respectively 
towards that which promotes and that which hinders self-pre¬ 
servation, while joy is the feeling attendant on self-preservation. 
The cardinal virtues, prudence, for example, and fortitude, are all 
various forms in which the fundamental instinct expresses itself 
in its fulfilment, whereas sadness and kindred emotions reflect a 
weakening of the vital impulse. We have here an obvious antici¬ 
pation of Spinoza's analysis of the emotions. 

Telesio did not think, however, that man can be analysed and 
explained exclusively in biological terms. For man is able to 
transcend the biological urge to self-preservation: he can even 
neglect his own happiness and expose himself freely to death. He 
can also strive after union with God and contemplate the divine. 
One must postulate, therefore, the presence in man of a forma 
superaddita , the immortal soul, which informs body and 'spirit', 
and which is capable of union with God. 

The professed method of Telesio was the empirical method; for 
he looked to sense-experience for knowledge of the world and 
regarded reasoning as little more than a process of anticipating 
future sense-experience on the basis of past experience. He may 
thus be regarded as having outlined, even if somewhat crudely, one 
aspect of scientific method. At the same time he propounded a 
philosophy which went far beyond what could be empirically 
verified by sense-perception. This point was emphasized by 

1 De rerum natura, 8, 3. 
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Patrizzi, to whom I shall turn next. But the combination of ahostility 
towards Scholastic abstractions not only with an enthusiasm 
for immediate sense-experience but also with insufficiently- 
grounded philosophical speculations was not uncharacteristic of 
Renaissance thought, which was in many respects both rich and 
undisciplined. 

4. Although Francesco Patrizzi (1529-97) observed that Telesio 
did not conform in his philosophical speculations to his own canons 
of verification he himself was much more given to speculation 
than was Telesio, the essence of whose philosophy may very 
possibly lie in its naturalistic aspect. Bom in Dalmatia Patrizzi 
ended his life, after many wanderings, as professor of the Platonic 
philosophy at Rome. He was the author of Discussionum peri- 
pateticarum libri XV (1571) and Nova de universis philosophia 
(1591), in addition to a number of other works, including fifteen 
books on geometry. A determined enemy of Aristotle, he con¬ 
sidered that Platonism was far more compatible with Christianity 
and that his own system was eminently adapted for winning 
heretics back to the Church. He dedicated his Nova philosophia to 
Pope Gregory XIV. Patrizzi might thus very well have been 
treated in the chapter on the revival of Platonism; but he ex¬ 
pounded a general philosophy of Nature, and so I have chosen to 
deal briefly with his thought here. 

Patrizzi had recourse to the ancient light-theme of the Platonic 
tradition. God is the original and uncreated light, from which 
proceeds the visible light. This light is the active, formative 
principle in Nature, and as such it cannot be called wholly material. 
Indeed, it is a kind of intermediary being which constitutes a bond 
between the purely spiritual and the purely material and inert. 
But besides light it is necessary to postulate other fundamental 
factors in Nature. One of these is space, which Patrizzi describes 
in a rather baffling manner. Space is subsistent existence, inhering 
in nothing. Is it, then, a substance? It is not, says Patrizzi, an 
individual substance composed of matter and form, and it does not 
fall within the category of substance. On the other hand it is a 
substance in some sense; for it inheres in nothing else. It cannot 
therefore be identified with quantity. Or, if it is, it is not to be 
identified with any quantity which falls under the category of 
quantity: it is the source and origin of all empirical quantity. 
Patrizzi's description of space reminds one rather of that given by 
Plato in the Timaeus. It cannot be called anything definite. It is 
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neither purely spiritual; nor is it on the other hand a corporeal 
substance: rather is it ‘incorporeal body’, abstract extension which 
precedes, logically at least, the production of distinct bodies and 
which can be logically constructed out of minima or points. The 
idea of the minimum, which is neither great nor small but is 
potentially either, was utilized by Giordano Bruno. Space is 
filled, according to Patrizzi, by another fundamental factor in the 
constitution of the world, namely ‘fluidity’. Light, warmth, 
space and fluidity are the four elementary factors or principles. 

Patrizzi’s philosophy was a curious and bizarre amalgam of neo- 
Platonic speculation and an attempt to explain the empirical 
world by reference to certain fundamental material or quasi¬ 
material factors. Light was for him partly the visible light, but 
it was also a metaphysical principle or being which emanates from 
God and animates all things. It is the principle of multiplicity, 
bringing the multiple into existence; but it is also the principle of 
unity which binds all things into a unity. And it is by means of 
light that the mind is enabled to ascend to God. 

5. Another strange mixture of various elements was provided 
by Tommaso Campanella (1568-1639), a member of the Dominican 
Order and author of the famous political Utopia, the City of the 
Sun (Civitas solis, 1623), in which he proposed, whether seriously 
or not, a communistic arrangement of society obviously suggested 
by Plato’s Republic. Campanella spent a very considerable portion 
of his life in prison, mainly on account of charges of heresy; but 
he composed a number of philosophical works, including Philosophia 
sensibus demonstrata (1591), De sensu rerum (1620), Atheismus 
triumphatus (1631) and Philosophia universalis seu metaphysica 
(1637). 1° politics he upheld the ideal of a universal monarchy 
under the spiritual headship of the pope and the temporal leader¬ 
ship of the Spanish monarchy. The very man who had to undergo 
a term of imprisonment on the accusation of conspiring against the 
king of Spain lauded the Spanish monarchy in his De monarchia 
hispanica (1640). 

Campanella was strongly influenced by Telesio, and he insisted 
on the direct investigation of Nature as the source of our know¬ 
ledge about the world. He tended also to interpret reasoning on 
the same lines as those laid down by Telesio. But the inspiration 
of his thought was different. If he emphasized sense-perception 
and the empirical study of Nature, he did so because Nature is, 
as he put it, the living statue of God, the mirror or image of God. 
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There are two main ways of coming to a knowledge of God, first 
the study with the aid of the senses of God's self-revelation in 
Nature, and secondly the Bible. That Nature is to be regarded as a 
manifestation of God was, of course, a familiar theme in mediaeval 
thought. We have only to think of St. Bonaventure's doctrine of 
the material world as the vestigium or umbra Dei) and Nicholas of 
Cusa, who influenced Campanella, had developed this line of 
thought. But the Renaissance Dominican laid stress on the actual 
observation of Nature. It is not primarily a question of finding 
mystical analogies in Nature, as with St. Bonaventure, but rather 
of reading the book of Nature as it lies open to sense-perception. 

That God's existence can be proved was a matter of which 
Campanella felt quite certain. And the way he set about proving 
it is interesting, if only because of its obvious affinity with the 
teaching of Descartes in the seventeenth century. Arguing against 
scepticism, Campanella maintained that we can at least know that 
we do not know this or that, or that we doubt whether this or 
that is the case. Moreover, in the act of doubting one's own exist¬ 
ence is revealed. On this point Campanella is a kind of link between 
St. Augustine with his Si fallor, sum , and Descartes, with his 
Cogito, ergo sum . Again, in the consciousness of one's own existence 
there is also given the consciousness of what is other than oneself: 
in the experience of finitude is given the knowledge that other being 
exists. In love, too, is given the consciousness of the existence of 
the other. (Perhaps Descartes might have adopted and utilized 
this point of view to advantage.) I, therefore, exist, and I am 
finite; but I possess, or can possess, the idea of the infinite reality. 
This idea cannot be my own arbitrary construction or indeed my 
construction at all: it must be the effect of God's operation in me. 
Through reflection on the idea of infinite and independent being 
I see that God actually exists. In this way knowledge of my own 
existence as a finite being and knowledge of God's existence as 
infinite being are closely linked. But it is possible also for man to 
have an immediate contact with God, which affords the highest 
possible knowledge open to man and at the same time involves 
love of God; and this loving knowledge of God is the best way of 
knowing God. 

God is the Creator of all finite beings, and these are composed, 
according to Campanella, of being and not-being, the proportion of 
not-being increasing as one descends the scale of perfection. This 
is certainly a very peculiar way of speaking; but the main idea was 
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derived from the Platonic tradition and was not Campanula's 
invention. The chief attributes (primalitates) of being are power, 
wisdom and love; and the more not-being is mixed with being, the 
weaker is the participation in these attributes. As one descends 
the scale of perfection, therefore, one finds an increasing proportion 
of impotence or lack of power, of unwisdom and of hatred. But 
every creature is animate in some sense, and nothing is without 
some degree of perception and feeling. Moreover, all finite things 
together form a system, the precondition of which is provided by 
space; and they are related to one another by mutual sympathies 
and antipathies. Everywhere we find the fundamental instinct of 
self-preservation. But this instinct or drive is not to be interpreted 
in a narrowly and exclusively egoistic sense. Man, for example, is 
a social being, adapted to life in society. Furthermore, he is able 
to rise above love of self in the narrow sense to love of God, which 
expresses his tendency to return to his origin and source. 

We come to recognize the primary attributes of being through 
reflection on ourselves. Every man is aware that he can act or 
that he has some power (posse), that he can know something and 
that he wills or has love. We then ascribe these attributes of 
power, wisdom and love to God, the infinite being, in the highest 
possible degree, and we find them in non-human finite things in 
varying degrees. This is an interesting point because it illustrates 
Campanella's tendency to imply that we interpret Nature on an 
analogy with ourselves. In a sense all knowledge is knowledge of 
ourselves. We perceive the effects of things on ourselves, and we 
find ourselves limited and conditioned by things other than our¬ 
selves. We attribute to them, therefore, activities and functions 
analogous to those we perceive in ourselves. Whether this point 
of view is consistent with Campanella's insistence, under the 
influence of Telesio, on direct sense-knowledge of Nature is perhaps 
questionable; but the justification for our interpretation of Nature 
on an analogy with ourselves he found in the doctrine of man as the 
microcosm. If man is the microcosm or little world, the world in 
miniature, the attributes of being as found in man are also the 
attributes of being in general. If this way of thinking really 
represents Campanella's mind, it is open to the obvious objection 
that the theory of man as the microcosm should be a conclusion 
and not a premiss. But Campanella started, of course, from the 
view that God is revealed in every creature as in a mirror. If 
this point of view is adopted, it follows that knowledge of the 
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being best known to us is the key to the knowledge of being 
in general. 

6. The most celebrated of the Italian philosophers of Nature 
is Giordano Bruno. Born at Nola near Naples in 1548 (hence 
sometimes called 'the Nolan') he entered the Dominican Order at 
Naples; but in 1576 he laid aside the habit at Rome after he had 
been accused of holding heterodox opinions. He then began a life 
of wandering which took him from Italy to Geneva, from Geneva to 
France, from France to England, where he gave some lectures at 
Oxford, from England back again to France and then to Germany. 
Returning rashly to Italy, he was arrested by the Venetian Inquisi¬ 
tion in 1592, and in the following year he was handed over to the 
Roman Inquisition and spent some years in prison. Finally, as he 
continued to stand by his opinions, he was burned at Rome on 
February 17th, 1600. 

Bruno's writings include De umbris idearum (1582) and the 
following works in dialogue form: La cena de le ceneri (1584), 
Della causa , principio e uno (1584), De Vinfinite , universo e mondi 
(1584), Spaccio della bestia trionfante (1584), Cabala del cavallo 
pegaseo con Vagguiunta dell'asino cillenico (1585) and DegV eroici 
furori (1585). Among his other works are three Latin poems, 
published in 1591, the De triplici minimo et mensura ad trium 
speculativarum scientiarum et multarum activarum artium principia 
libri V, the De monade , numero et figura , secretions nempe physicae, 
mathematicae et metaphysicae elementa and the De immenso et 
innumerabilibus, seu de universo et mundis libri VIIL 

The starting-point and the terminology of Bruno's thought were 
furnished, very naturally, by preceding philosophies. He took over 
the neo-Platonic metaphysical' scheme, as mediated by the 
Italian Platonists and by Nicholas of Cusa. Thus in his De umbris 
idearum he represented Nature with its multiplicity of beings as 
proceeding from the divine super-substantial unity. There is a 
hierarchy in Nature from matter upwards to the immaterial, from 
darkness to light; and Nature is intelligible in so far as it is the 
expression of the divine ideas. Human ideas, however, are simply 
shadows or reflections of the divine ideas, though human know¬ 
ledge is capable of advancement and deepening in proportion as 
the mind moves upwards from the objects of sense-perception 
towards the divine and original unity, which in itself, however, is 
impenetrable by the human intellect. 

But this traditional scheme formed little more than the 
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background of Bruno's thought, against which his own philosophy 
developed. Though neo-Platonism had always represented the 
world as a divine 'emanation' or creation and as the reflection of 
God, it had always stressed the divine transcendence and incom¬ 
prehensibility. But the inner movement of Bruno's speculation 
was towards the idea of the divine immanence, and so towards 
pantheism. He never achieved a complete conciliation of the two 
points of view; nor did he ever carry through a definite exclusion 
of one point of view in favour of the other. 

In his Della causa, principio e uno Bruno asserts God's trans¬ 
cendence and incomprehensibility and His creation of things 
which are distinct from Him. 'From the knowledge of all dependent 
things we cannot infer any other knowledge of the first cause and 
principle than by the rather inefficacious way of traces (de ves- 
tigio). ... So that to know the universe is like knowing nothing 
of the being and substance of the first principle. . . . Behold, then, 
about the divine substance, both because of its infinity and because 
of its being extremely remote from its effects ... we can know 
nothing save by way of traces, as the Platonists say, or by remote 
effects, as the Peripatetics say. . . Z 1 The interest soon shifts, 
however, to the principles and causes in the world, and Bruno 
brings into prominence the idea of the world-soul as the immanent 
causal and moving agent. The primary and principal faculty of 
the world-soul is the universal intellect, which is 'the universal 
physical efficient agent' and 'the universal form' of the world. 2 
It produces natural forms in the world, while our intellects pro¬ 
duce universal ideas of these forms. It is the universal form of the 
world in that it is everywhere present and animates everything. 
Leather as leather or glass as glass, says Bruno, is not in itself 
animate in the ordinary sense; but it is united to and informed by 
the world-soul and it has, as matter, the potentiality of forming 
part of an organism. Matter, in the sense of Aristotle's ‘first 
matter', is indeed, considered from one point of view, a formless 
and potential substrate; but considered as the fountain-head and 
source of forms it cannot be regarded as an unintelligible substrate; 
ultimately pure matter is the same thing as pure act. Bruno used 
Nicholas of Cusa’s doctrine of the coincidentia oppositorum in regard 
to the world. Starting with the assertion of distinctions he went 
on to show their relative character. The world consists of distinct 
things and factors, but in the end it is seen to be 'one, infinite, 
1 Dialogo secondo, Opere, i, pp. 175-6. 7 Ibid., p. 179. 
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immobile' (that is, incapable of local motion), one being, one 
substance. 1 The idea, taken over from Nicholas of Cusa, that the 
world is infinite is supported by arguments in the De Vinfinito , 
universo e tnondi, T call the universe tutto infinito , because it has 
no margin, limit or surface; I do not call the universe totalmente 
infinite*, because any part that we take is finite, and of the innu¬ 
merable worlds which it contains each is finite. I call God tutto 
infinito because He excludes of Himself all limits and because each 
of His attributes is one and infinite; and I call God totalmente 
infinito because He is wholly in the whole world and infinitely and 
totally in each of its parts, in distinction from the infinity 
of the universe which is totally in the whole but not in the 
parts, if indeed, in reference to the infinite, they can be called 
parts/ 2 

Here Bruno draws a distinction between God and the world. 
He also speaks of God, using the phrases of Nicholas of Cusa, as 
being the infinite complicatamente e totalmente whereas the world 
is the infinite explicatamente e non totalmente. But the tendency 
of his thought is always to weaken these distinctions or to synthe¬ 
size the 'antitheses'. In the De triplici minimo he speaks of the 
minimum which is found on the mathematical, physical and meta¬ 
physical planes. The mathematical minimum is the monas or unit; 
the physical minimum is the atom or monad, indivisible and in some 
sense animate, and immortal souls are also ‘monads'. Nature is 
the harmonious self-unfolding system of atoms and monads in 
their interrelations. Here we have a pluralistic view of the 
universe, conceived in terms of monads, each of which is in some 
sense gifted with perception and appetition; and this aspect of 
Bruno's philosophy anticipates the monadology of Leibniz. But 
we have already noted his remark that one can hardly speak of 
‘parts' in relation to the infinite world; and the complementary 
aspect of his philosophy is represented by his idea of finite things 
as accidents or circonstanzie of the one infinite substance. Again, 
God is called Natura nalurans in so far as He is considered in 
distinction from His manifestations, while He is called Natura 
naturata when considered in His self-manifestation. Here we have 
the monistic aspect of Bruno's thought which anticipated the 
philosophy of Spinoza. But as has been already remarked, Bruno 
never positively abandoned pluralism in favour of monism. It is 
reasonable to say that the tendency of his thought lay in the 

1 Dialogo qurnto, pp. 247 fl. 2 Dialogo primo, p. 298. 
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direction of monism; but in actual fact he continued to believe in 
the transcendent God. He considered, however, that philosophy 
deals with Nature and that God in Himself is a subject which can 
be properly treated only in theology, above all by the method of 
negative theology. One is not justified, then, in stating roundly 
that Bruno was a pantheist. One can say, if one likes, that his 
mind tended to move away from the categories of neo-Platonism 
and of Nicholas of Cusa in the direction of a greater insistence on 
the divine immanence; but there is no real reason for supposing 
that his retention of the doctrine of the divine transcendence was a 
mere formality. His philosophy may be a stage on the road from 
Nicholas of Cusa to Spinoza; but Bruno himself did not travel to 
the end of that road. 

But Bruno's thought was not inspired simply by the neo- 
Platonic tradition interpreted in a pantheistic sense; it was also 
deeply influenced by the astronomical hypothesis of Copernicus. 
Bruno was not a scientist, and he cannot be said to have contri¬ 
buted to the scientific verification of the hypothesis; but he 
developed speculative conclusions from it with characteristic 
boldness, and his ideas acted as a stimulus on other thinkers. He 
envisaged a multitude of solar systems in limitless space. Our 
sun is simply one star among others, and it occupies no privileged 
position: still less does the earth. Indeed, all judgments about 
position are, as Nicholas of Cusa said, relative; and no one star or 
planet can be called the centre of the universe in an absolute 
sense. There is no centre, and there is no absolute up or down. 
Moreover, from the fact that the earth is inhabited by rational 
beings we are not entitled to draw the conclusion that it is unique 
in dignity or that it is the centre of the universe from the valua- 
tional point of view: for all we know, the presence of life, even of 
rational beings like ourselves, may not be confined to this planet. 
The solar systems rise and perish, but all together they form one 
developing system, indeed one organism animated by the world- 
soul. Bruno did not confine himself to maintaining that the earth 
moves and that judgments of position are relative: he linked up the 
Copemican hypothesis of the earth's movement round the sun 
with his own metaphysical cosmology. He thus entirely rejected 
the geocentric and anthropocentric conception of the universe 
both from the astronomical point of view and in the wider per¬ 
spective of speculative philosophy. In his system it is Nature 
considered as an organic whole which stands in the centre of the 
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picture, and not terrestrial human beings who are circonstanzie 
or accidents of the one living world-substance, even if from 
another point of view each is a monad, mirroring the whole 
universe. 

In some early writings Bruno dealt with questions concerning 
memory and logic under the influence of the doctrines of Raymond 
Lull (d. 1315). We can distinguish ideas in the universal intelli¬ 
gence, in the physical order as forms and in the logical order as 
symbols or concepts. The task of a developed logic would be to 
show how the plurality of ideas emerge from the 'one'. But though 
he may be regarded as in some sense a link between Lull and 
Leibniz, Bruno is best known for his doctrines of the infinite 
world-substance and of monads and for his speculative use of the 
Copemican hypothesis. In regard to the first doctrine he probably 
exercised some influence upon Spinoza, and he was certainly 
acclaimed as a prophet by later German philosophers like Jacobi 
and Hegel. In regard to the theory of monads, which is more 
apparent in his later works, he certainly anticipated Leibniz in 
some important points, even though it seems improbable that 
Leibniz received any substantial direct influence from Bruno in 
the formation of his ideas. 1 Bruno adopted and utilized many 
ideas taken from Greek, mediaeval and Renaissance thinkers, 
especially from Nicholas of Cusa; but he possessed an original mind 
with a strong speculative bent. His ideas were often far-fetched 
and fantastic and his thought undisciplined, though he was cer¬ 
tainly capable of methodical thinking when he chose; and he 
played the role not only of philosopher but also of poet and seer. 
We have seen that he cannot be called a pantheist in an unquali¬ 
fied manner; but this does not mean that his attitude towards 
Christian dogmas was either favourable or respectful. He aroused 
the disapproval and hostility not only of Catholic theologians but 
also of Calvinists and Lutherans, and his unhappy end was due 
not to his championship of the Copemican hypothesis,*nor to his 
attacks on Aristotelian Scholasticism, but to his apparent denial 
of some central theological dogmas. He did make an attempt to 
explain away his unorthodoxy by reference to a kind of ‘double- 
truth 1 theory; but his condemnation for heresy was perfectly 
understandable, whatever one may think of the physical treat¬ 
ment meted out to him. His ultimate fate has, of course, led some 
writers to attribute to him a greater philosophic importance than 

1 See note on p. 268. 
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he possesses; but though some of the encomia which have some¬ 
times been lavished upon him in an uncritical manner were 
exaggerated, he nevertheless remains one of the leading and most 
influential thinkers of the Renaissance. 

7. The date of Pierre Gassendi’s death, 1655, coupled with the 
fact that he carried on a controversy with Descartes, offers a 
very good reason for considering his philosophy at a later stage. 
On the other hand, his revival of Epicureanism justifies one, I 
think, in including it under the general heading of Renaissance 
philosophy. 

Born in Provence in 1592, Pierre Gassendi studied philosophy 
there at Aix. Turning to theology, he lectured for a time on the 
subject and was ordained priest; but in 1617 he accepted the 
chair of philosophy at Aix, where he expounded more or less 
traditional Aristotelianism. His interest in the discoveries of the 
Renaissance scientists, however, led his thought into other paths, 
and in 1624 there appeared the first book of his Exercitationes 
paradoxicae adversus Aristotelicos. He was at this time a canon of 
Grenoble. The work was to have been composed of seven books; 
but, apart from a portion of the second book, which appeared 
posthumously in 1659, no more than the first book was written. 
In 1631 he published a work against the English philosopher 
Robert Fludd (1574-1637), who had been influenced by Nicholas 
of Cusa and Paracelsus, and in 1642 his objections against 
Descartes’s system were published. 1 In 1645 he was appointed 
professor of mathematics at the College Royal in Paris. While 
occupying this post he wrote on some physical and astronomical 
questions, but he is best known for the works which he wrote under 
the influence of the Epicurean philosophy. His treatise De vita , 
moribus et doctrina Epicuri libri VIII appeared in 1647, and this 
was followed in 1649 by the Commentarius de vita, moribus et 
placitis Epicuri seu animadversiones in decimum librum Diogenis 
Laertii. This was a Latin translation of and commentary on the 
tenth book of Diogenes Laertius’s Lives of the Philosophers . In the 
same year he published his Syntagma philosophiae Epicuri. His 
Syntagma philosophicum was published posthumously in the 
edition of his works (1658). In addition he wrote a number of 
Lives, of Copernicus and Tycho Brahe for example. 

Gassendi followed the Epicureans in dividing philosophy into 
logic, physics and ethics. In his logic, which includes his theory 

1 They are the fifth in the aeries of objections published in the works of Descartes. 
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of knowledge, his eclecticism at once becomes apparent. In com¬ 
pany with many other philosophers of the time he insisted on the 
sense-origin of all our natural knowledge: nihil in intellectu quod 
non prius fuerit in sensu. And it was from an empiricist standpoint 
that he criticized Descartes. But although he spoke as if the senses 
were the only criterion of evidence he also admitted, as one might 
well expect of a mathematician, the evidence of the deductive 
reason. As to his 'physics', this was clearly a combination of very 
different elements. On the one hand, he revived the Epicurean 
atomism. Atoms, possessing size, shape and weight (interpreted 
as an inner propensity to movement) move in empty space. 
According to Gassendi, these atoms come from a material principle, 
the substrate of all becoming, which, with Aristotle, he described 
as ‘prime matter'. With the help of atoms, space and motion he 
gave a mechanistic account of Nature. Sensation, for example, is 
to be explained mechanically. On the other hand, man possesses a 
rational and immortal soul, the existence of which is revealed by 
the facts of self-consciousness and by man's power of forming 
general ideas and apprehending spiritual objects and moral 
values. Moreover, the system, harmony and beauty of Nature 
furnish a proof of the existence of God, who is incorporeal, 
infinite and perfect. Man, as a being who is both spiritual and 
material and who can know both the material and the spiritual, 
is the microcosm. Finally, the ethical end of man is happiness, and 
this is to be understood as absence of pain in the body and tran¬ 
quillity in the soul. But this end cannot be fully achieved in this 
life; it can be perfectly attained only in the life after death. 

The philosophy of Gassendi may be regarded as an adaptation 
of Epicureanism to the requirements of Christian orthodoxy. But 
there is no good reason for saying that the spiritualistic side of his 
philosophy was inspired simply by motives of diplomatic prudence 
and that he was insincere in his acceptance of theism and of the 
spirituality and immortality of the soul. It may well be that the 
historical importance of his philosophy, so far as it possesses 
historical importance, lies in the impulse it gave to a mechanistic 
view of Nature. But this does not alter the fact that his philosophy, 
considered in itself, is a curious amalgam of Epicurean materialism 
with spiritualism and theism and of a rather crude empiricism with 
rationalism. His philosophizing exercised a considerable influence 
in the seventeenth century, but it was too unsystematic, too much 
of a patchwork, and too unoriginal to exercise any lasting influence. 


CHAPTER XVII 

PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE (2) 

Agrippa von Nettesheim — Paracelsus—The two Van Helmonts 
—Sebastian Franck and Valentine Weigel—Jakob Bohme — 
General remarks. 

In this chapter I propose to outline the ideas not only of men like 
Paracelsus, who are naturally labelled philosophers of Nature, 
but also of the German mystic, Jakob Bohme. The latter would 
possibly be more accurately classified as a theosophist than as a 
philosopher; but he certainly had a philosophy of Nature, which 
in some respects resembles that of Bruno. Bohme was doubtless 
much more religiously-minded than Bruno, and to classify him as 
a philosopher of Nature may involve placing the accent in the wrong 
place; but, as we have already seen, the term 'Nature' often meant 
a great deal more for a Renaissance philosopher than the system of 
empirically-given distinct things which are capable of being 
investigated systematically. 

1. The theme of microcosm and macrocosm, which is prominent 
in the Italian philosophies of Nature, occupies a prominent place 
in the German philosophies of the Renaissance. A feature of the 
neo-Platonic tradition, it became one of the cardinal points in 
the system of Nicholas of Cusa, and his profound influence on 
Giordano Bruno has already been mentioned. His influence was 
naturally also felt by the German thinkers. Thus according to 
Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim (1486-1535) man 
unites in himself the three worlds, namely the terrestrial world of 
the elements, the world of the heavenly bodies and the spiritual 
world. Man is the ontological bond between these worlds, and this 
fact explains his ability to know all three worlds: man's range of 
knowledge depends on his ontological character. Further, the 
harmonious unity of the three worlds in man, the microcosm, 
reflects the harmonious unity which exists between them in the 
macrocosm. Man has his soul, and the universe possesses its soul 
or spirit (spiritus mundi), which is responsible for all production 
There are, indeed, sympathies and antipathies between distinct 
things; but they are due to the presence in things of immanent 
vital principles which are effluences from the spiritus mundi . 

265 
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Finally, the affinities and connections between things and the 
presence in them of latent powers form the basis for the magical 
art: man can discover and utilize these powers in his service. In 
1510 Agrippa von Nettesheim published his De occulta philosophia 
and though he decried the sciences, including magic, in his 
Declamatio de vanitate et incertitudine scientiarum (1527), he 
republished the work on occultism in a revised form in 1533. Like 
Cardano, he was a physician and, like Cardano again, he was 
interested in magic. It is not an interest which one would associate 
with modem doctors; but the combination of medicine with magic 
in an earlier age is understandable. The physician was conscious 
of powers and healing properties of herbs and minerals and of his 
ability to utilize them to a certain extent. But it does not follow 
that he had a scientific understanding of the processes which he 
himself employed; and it is hardly to be wondered at if he was 
attracted by the idea of wresting nature's secrets from her by 
occult means and employing the hidden powers and forces thus 
discovered. Magic would appear to him as a kind of extension of 
'science', a short-cut to the acquisition of further knowledge and 
skill. 

2. This view of the matter is borne out by the example of that 
strange figure, Theophrastus Bombast von Hohenheim, commonly 
known as Paracelsus. Born at Einsiedeln in 1493, he was for a 
time professor of medicine at Basle. He died at Salzburg in 1541. 
Medical science, which promotes human happiness and well-being, 
was for him the highest of the sciences. It depends, indeed, on 
observation and experiment; but an empirical method does not by 
itself constitute medicine a science. The data of experience must 
be systematized. Furthermore, the true physician will take 
account of other sciences like philosophy, astrology and theology; 
for man, with whom medical science is concerned, participates in 
three worlds. Through his visible body he participates in the 
terrestrial world, the world of the elements, through his astral 
body in the sidereal world and through his immortal soul (the 
mens or Fiinklein) in the spiritual and divine world. Man is thus 
the microcosm, the meeting-place of the three worlds which com¬ 
pose the macrocosm; and the physician will have to take this into 
account. The world at large is animated by its immanent vital 
principle, the archeus, and an individual organism like man develops 
under the impulse of its own vital principle. Medical treatment 
should consist essentially in stimulating the activity of the 
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archeus , a principle which obviously embodies the truth that the 
task of the physician is to assist nature to do her work. Indeed, 
Paracelsus put forward some perfectly sensible medical views. 
Thus he laid considerable emphasis on the individual and on 
individual factors in the treatment of disease; no disease, he 
thought, is ever found in exactly the same form or runs precisely 
the same course in any two individuals. For the matter of that, 
his idea that the physician should widen his field of view and take 
other sciences into account was by no means devoid of value. For 
it means essentially that the physician should consider man as a 
whole and should not confine his attention exclusively to physical 
symptoms and causes and treatment. 

In some respects, then, Paracelsus was an enlightened theorist; 
and he attacked violently the medical practice of the time. In 
particular, he had no use for slavish adherence to the teaching of 
Galen. His own methods of procedure were highly empirical, and 
he can hardly be called a scientific chemist, even though he was 
interested in chemical specifics and drugs but he had at least an 
independent mind and an enthusiasm for the progress of medicine. 
With this interest in medicine, however, he combined an interest in 
astrology and in alchemy. Original matter consists of or contains 
three fundamental elements or substances, sulphur, mercury and 
salt. Metals are distinguished from one another through the 
predominance of this element rather than that; but since they all 
consist ultimately of the same element it is possible to transform 
any metal into any other metal. The possibility of alchemy is thus 
a consequence of the original constitution of matter. 

Although Paracelsus may have tended to mix up philosophical 
speculation with 'science' and also with astrology and alchemy in a 
fantastic manner, he drew a sharp distinction between theology on 
the one hand and philosophy on the other. The latter is the study 
of Nature, not of God Himself. Yet Nature is a self-revelation of 
God; and we are thus able to attain to some philosophical know¬ 
ledge of Him. Nature was originally present in God, in the ‘great 
mystery' or 'divine abyss'; and the process by which the world is 
built up is one of differentiation, that is, of the production of 
distinctions and oppositions. We come to know only in terms of 
oppositions. For example, we come to know joy in its opposition 
to sorrow, health in its opposition to sickness. Similarly, we come 
to know good only in opposition to evil and God only in opposition 
to Satan. The term of the world's development will be the 
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absolute division between good and evil, which will constitute the 
last judgment. 

3. Paracelsus' ideas were developed by the Belgian chemist and 
physician, John Baptist van Helmont (1577-1644). The two 
primary elements are water and air, and the fundamental sub¬ 
stances, namely sulphur, mercury and salt, proceed from water 
and can be transmuted into water. Van Helmont made a real 
discovery, however, when he realized that there are gases which 
are different from atmospheric air. He discovered that what he 
called gas sylvestre (carbon dioxide), which is emitted by burning 
charcoal, is the same as the gas given off by fermenting must. 
He is, therefore, of some importance in the history of chemistry. 
Further, his interest in this science, combined with his interests 
in physiology and medicine, prompted him to experiment in the 
application of chemical methods in preparing drugs. In this 
matter he carried on the work of Paracelsus. Van Helmont was 
much more of a careful experimenter than Paracelsus had been; 
but he shared the latter's belief in and enthusiasm for alchemy. 
In addition, he took up and developed Paracelsus' vitalistic 
theory. Each organism has its own general archeus or aura 
vitalis, on which are dependent the archei of the different parts or 
members of the organism. Not content with the vital principles, 
however, he also postulated a power of movement, which he 
called Was. This is of various kinds. There is, for instance, a bias 
peculiar to the heavenly bodies (Was stellarum) and another which 
is found in man, the relation between the bias humanum and the 
human archeus being left rather obscure. 

John Baptist van Helmont did indeed indulge in speculations 
about the Fall and its effects on human psychology; but he was 
concerned primarily with chemistry, medicine and physiology, to 
which one must add alchemy. His son, however, Francis Mercury 
Van Helmont (1618-99), W1 th whom Leibniz was acquainted, 1 
developed a monadology according to which there are a finite 
number of imperishable monads. Each monad may be called 
corporeal in so far as it is passive, and spiritual in so far as it is 
active and endowed with some degree of perception. The inner 
sympathies and attractions between monads cause groups of them 
to form complex structures, each of which is governed by a central 
monad. In man, for example, there is a central monad, the soul, 

1 It seems probable that at any rate the term ‘monad’ was adopted by Leibniz 
from the younger Van Helmont or through a reading of Bruno suggested by 
Van Helmont. 
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which rules the whole organism. This soul shares in the imperish¬ 
able character of all monads; but it cannot achieve the perfection 
of its development in one lifetime, that is to say, in the period in 
which it is the controlling and directing power in one particular 
set or series of monads. It therefore enters into union with other 
bodies or sets of monads until it has perfected itself. It then 
returns to God, who is the mortas monadum and the author of the 
universal harmony of creation. The mediator between God and 
creatures is Christ. 

The younger Van Helmont regarded his philosophy as a 
valuable antidote to the mechanistic interpretation of Nature, as 
represented by Descartes (in regard to the material world) and 
by the philosophy of Thomas Hobbes. His monadology was a 
development of Bruno's ideas, though it was doubtless also 
influenced by the vitalistic doctrines of Paracelsus and the elder 
Van Helmont. It is obvious that it anticipated in many respects 
the monadology of a much more talented man, Leibniz, though it 
would appear that Leibniz arrived independently at his funda¬ 
mental ideas. There was, however, a second link between Van 
Helmont and Leibniz, and that was a common interest in occultism 
and alchemy, though in Leibniz's case this interest was perhaps 
simply one way in which his insatiable curiosity showed itself. 

4. The German mystical tradition found a continuation in 
Protestantism with men like Sebastian Franck (1499-1542) and 
Valentine Weigel (1533-88). The former, however, would not 
normally be called a philosopher. At first a Catholic, he became a 
Protestant minister, only to abandon his charge and lead a restless 
and wandering life. He was hostile not only to Catholicism but also 
to official Piotestantism. God is the eternal goodness and love 
which are present to all men, and the true Church, he thought, is 
the spiritual company of all those who allow God to operate 
within them. Men like Socrates and Seneca belonged to the 
'Church'. Redemption is not a historical event, and doctrines 
like those of the Fall and the redemption by Christ on Calvary are 
no more than figures or symbols of eternal truths. This point of 
view was obviously theological in character. 

Valentine Weigel, however, attempted to combine the mystical 
tradition with the philosophy of Nature as found in Paracelsus. 
He followed Nicholas of Cusa in teaching that God is all things 
complicite and that the distinctions and oppositions which are 
found in creatures are one in Him. But to this he added the curious 
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notion that God becomes personal in and through creation, in the 
sense that He comes to know Himself in and through man, in so far 
as man rises above his egotism and shares in the divine life. All 
creatures, including man, receive their being from God, but all 
have an admixture of not-being, of darkness, and this explains 
man's power of rejecting God. The being of man tends necessarily 
towards God, turning to its source and origin and ground; but the 
will can turn away from God. When this happens, the resulting 
inner tension is what is known as ‘hell'. 

Accepting from Paracelsus the division of the universe into 
three worlds, the terrestrial, the sidereal or astral and the heavenly, 
Weigel also accepted the doctrine of the astral body of man. Man 
has a mortal body, which is the seat of the senses, but he has also 
an astral body, which is the seat of reason. In addition he has an 
immortal soul or part to which belongs the Fiinklein or Gemut, the 
oculus intellectualis or oculus mentis . This is the recipient of 
supernatural knowledge of God, though this does not mean that 
the knowledge comes from without; it comes from God present in 
the soul, knowing Himself in and through man. And it is in the 
reception of this knowledge, and not in any external rite or in any 
historical event, that regeneration consists. 

It is clear, then, that Weigel attempted a fusion of Nicholas of 
Cusa's metaphysic and Paracelsus' philosophy of Nature v/ith a 
religious mysticism which owed something to the tradition 
represented by Meister Eckhart (as is shown by the use of the term 
Fiinklein, the spark of the soul) but which was strongly coloured by 
an individualistic and anti-ecclesiastical type of Protestant piety 
and which also tended in a pantheistic direction. In some respects 
his philosophy puts one in mind of themes of later German 
speculative idealism, though in the case of the latter the markedly 
religious and pietistic element of Weigel's thought was com¬ 
paratively absent. 

5. The man who attempted in a much more complete and 
influential manner to combine the philosophy of Nature with the 
mystical tradition as represented in German Protestantism was 
that remarkable figure, Jakob Bohme. Bom in 1575 at 
Altseidenberg in Silesia, he at first tended cattle, though he 
received some education at the town-school at Seidenberg. After 
a period of wandering he settled at Gorlitz in 1599, where he 
pursued the trade of a shoemaker. He married and attained a 
considerable degree of prosperity, which enabled him to retire 
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from his shoemaking business though he subsequently took to 
making woollen gloves. His first treatise, Aurora , was written in 
1612, though it was not then published. Indeed, the only works 
which were published in his lifetime were some devotional writings, 
which appeared at the beginning of 1624. His Aurora was, however, 
circulated in manuscript, and while this brought him a local 
reputation it also brought upon him from the Protestant clergy a 
charge of heresy. His other works include, for example, Die drei 
Prinzipien des gottlichen Wesens, Vom dreifachen Leben der 
Menschen , Von der Gnadenwahl, Signatura rerum and Mysterium 
magnum . An edition of his works was published at Amsterdam in 
1675, considerably later than the year of Bohme's death, which 
occurred in 1624. 

God considered in Himself is beyond all differentiations and 
distinctions: He is the Ungrund} the original ground of all 
things: He is 'neither light, nor darkness, neither love nor wrath, 
but the eternal One’, an incomprehensible will, which is neither 
evil nor good. 2 But if God is conceived as the Ungrund or Abyss, 
‘the nothing and the all', 3 the problem arises of explaining the 
emergence of multiplicity, of distinct existent things. First of all 
Bohme postulates a process of self-manifestation within the inner 
life of God. The original will is a will to self-intuition, and it wills 
its own centre, which Bohme calls the 'heart' or ‘eternal mind' of 
the will. 4 Thus the Deity discovers itself; and in the discovery 
there arises a power emanating from the will and the heart of the 
will, which is the moving life in the original will and in the power 
(or second will) that arises from, but is identical with, the heart of 
the original will. The three movements of the inner life of God are 
correlated by Bohme with the three Persons of the Trinity. The 
original will is the Father; the heart of the will, which is the 
Father’s ‘discovery and power', is the Son; and the ‘moving life' 
emanating from Father and Son is the Holy Spirit. Having dealt 
with these obscure matters in a very obscure way Bohme goes on to 
show how Nature came into being as an expression or manifestation 
of God in visible variety. The impulse of the divine will to self- 
revelation leads to the birth of Nature as it exists in God. In this 
ideal or spiritual state Nature is called the mysterium magnum. It 
emerges in visible and tangible form in the actual world, which is 
external to God and is animated by the spiritus mundi. Bdhrae 

1 Von der Gnadenwahl , 1, 3. 

* Ibid., 1, 3. 


* Ibid., 1, 3-3. 

* Ibid., i f 9-10. 
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proceeds to give a spiritual interpretation of the ultimate principles 
of the world and of the various elements, including Paracelsus' 
sulphur, mercury and salt. 

As Bohme was convinced that God in Himself is good and that 
the mysterium magnum is also good, he found himself confronted 
with the task of explaining the evil in the actual world. His 
solution of this problem was not always the same. In the Aurora 
he maintained that only what is good proceeds from God; but there 
is a good which remains steadfast (Christ) and a good which falls 
away from goodness, typified by Satan. The end of history is, 
therefore, the rectification of this falling-away. Later, however, 
Bohme stated that the external manifestation of God must be 
expressed in contraries, which are natural concomitants of life. 
The mysterium magnum , when it unfolds itself in visible variety, 
expresses itself in contrary qualities: 1 light and darkness, good and 
evil, are correlative. There is, then, a dualism in the world. Christ 
reconciled man to God, but it is possible for men to refuse salvation. 
Finally, Bohme tried to relate evil to a movement in the divine 
life, which he called the wrath of God. The end of history will then 
be the triumph of love, involving the triumph of the good. 

Bohme's ideas were derived in part from a number of different 
sources. His meditations on the Scriptures were coloured by the 
mysticism of Kaspar von Schwenckfeld (1490-1561) and of Valen¬ 
tine Weigel; and we find in his writings a deep piety and an insist¬ 
ence on the individual's relation to God. For the idea of a visible 
and unified authoritative Church he had evidently little sympathy: 
he laid all the emphasis on personal experience and inner light. This 
aspect of his thought would not by itself entitle him to be called a 
philosopher. So far as he can properly be called a philosopher, the 
name is justified mainly by his having grappled with two problems 
of theistic philosophy, namely the problem of the relation of the 
world to God and the problem of evil. Bohme was obviously no 
trained philosopher, and he was aware of the inadequacy and 
obscurity of his language. Moreover, he evidently picked up 
terms and phrases from his friends and from his reading, which 
derived mainly from the philosophy of Paracelsus, but which he 
used to express the ideas fermenting in his own mind. None the 
less, even though the shoemaker of Gorlitz was no trained 
philosopher, he can be said to have carried on the speculative 
tradition coming from Meister Eckhart and Nicholas of Cusa 
1 Cf. Von dcr Gnadenwakl, 8, 8. 
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through the German philosophers of Nature, particularly Para¬ 
celsus, a tradition which he impregnated with a strong infusion of 
Protestant piety. Yet even if one makes due allowance for the 
handicaps under which he laboured, and even though one has not 
the slightest intention of questioning his deep piety and the 
sincerity of his convictions, it may be doubted whether his obscure 
and oracular utterances throw much light on the problems with 
which he dealt. No doubt the obscurity is broken through from 
time to time by rays of light; but his thought as a whole is unlikely 
to commend itself to those who are not theosophically inclined. It 
might be said, of course, that Bohme’s obscure utterances 
represent the attempt of a higher kind of knowledge to express 
itself in inadequate language. But if one means by this that Bohme 
was struggling to convey solutions to philosophical problems, it 
has yet to be shown that he actually possessed those solutions. 
His writings leave one in considerable doubt at any rate whether 
this could properly be affirmed. 

But to cast doubt upon the philosophical value of Bohme's 
utterances is not to deny their influence. He exercised an 
influence on men like Pierre Poiret (1646-1719) in France, John 
Pordage (1607-Si) and William Law (1686-1761) in England. 
More important, however, is his influence on post-Kantian 
German idealism. Bohme's triadic schemes and his idea of the 
self-unfolding of God reappear, indeed, in Hegel, though minus 
Bohme's intense piety and devotion; but it was probably Schelling 
who, in the later phase of his philosophical development, was 
most influenced by him. For the German idealist drew on Bohme's 
theosophy and on his ideas about creation and the origin of evil. 
Schelling was led to Bohme partly by Franz von Baader (1765- 
1841), who had himself been influenced by Saint-Martin (1743- 
1803), an opponent of the Revolution who had translated Bohme's 
Aurora into French. There are always some minds for whom 
Bohme's teaching possesses an appeal, though many others not 
unnaturally fail to share this sympathy. 

6. We have seen how the Renaissance philosophies of Nature 
varied considerably in tone and emphasis, ranging from the 
professedly empiricist theories of some of the Italian philosophers 
to the theosophy of a Jakob Bohme. We find, indeed, a common 
emphasis on Nature as the manifestation of the divine and as a 
revelation of God which is deserving of study. But whereas in one 
philosophy the accent may be laid predominantly on the empirical 
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study of Nature itself as given to the senses, in another the accent 
may be laid on metaphysical themes. For Bruno Nature was an 
infinite system which can be studied in itself, so to speak; and we 
saw how he championed enthusiastically the Copemican hypo¬ 
thesis. Yet Bruno was above all things a speculative philosopher. 
And with Bohme we find the emphasis laid on theosophy and on 
man's relation to God. It is desirable, indeed, to speak of 'accent’ 
and 'emphasis’, since the philosophers not infrequently combined 
an interest in empirical problems with a bent for somewhat ill- 
grounded speculations. Furthermore, they often combined with 
these interests an interest in alchemy, in astrology and in magic. 
They express the feeling for Nature which was one characteristic 
of the Renaissance; but in their study of Nature they were inclined 
to take attractive short-cuts, whether by bold and often bizarre 
philosophical speculations or by means of occultism or by both. 
The philosophies of Nature acted as a kind of background and 
stimulus to the scientific study of Nature; but for the actual 
development of the sciences other methods were required. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE SCIENTIFIC MOVEMENT OF THE RENAISSANCE 

General remarks on the influence oj science on philosophy — 
Renaissance science; the empirical basis of science, controlled 
experiment , hypothesis and astronomy, mathematics, the mecha¬ 
nistic view of the world—The influence of Renaissance science 
on philosophy. 

1. We have seen that even in the thirteenth century there was a 
certain amount of scientific development and that in the following 
century there was an increased interest in scientific problems. But 
the results of scholarly researches into mediaeval science have 
not been such as to necessitate any substantial change of view in 
regard to the importance of Renaissance science. They have 
shown that interest in scientific matters was not so alien to the 
mediaeval mind as has been sometimes supposed, and they have 
shown that the Aristotelian physics and the Ptolemaic astronomy 
did not possess that firm and universal hold on the mind of the 
mediaeval physicist with which they have often been credited; 
but all this does not alter the fact that science underwent a 
remarkable development at the time of the Renaissance and that 
this development has exercised a profound influence on European 
life and thought. 

It is not the business of the historian of philosophy to give a 
detailed account of the discoveries and achievements of the 
Renaissance scientists. The reader who desires to acquaint 
himself with the history of science as such must obviously turn to 
the relevant literature on the subject. But it would be impossible 
to by-pass the development of science at the time of the Renais¬ 
sance, if for no other reason than that it exercised a powerful 
influence upon philosophy. Philosophy does not pursue an isolated 
path of its own, without any contact with other factors of human 
culture. It is simply an undeniable historical fact that philosophic 
reflection has been influenced by science both in regard to subject- 
matter and also in regard to method and aims. In so far as 
philosophy involves reflection on the world philosophic thought 
will obviously be influenced in some way by the picture of the 
world that is painted by science and by the concrete achievements 
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of science. This is likely to be the case in some degree in all phases 
of philosophic development. As to scientific method, when the use 
of a certain method is seen to lead to striking results it is likely 
that the thought will occur to some philosophers that the adoption 
of an analogous method in philosophy might also produce striking 
results in the way of established conclusions. And this thought is 
one which actually did influence certain philosophers of the 
Renaissance period. When, however, it is seen that philosophy 
does not develop in the same way as science, the realization of the 
fact is likely to give rise to the question whether the prevalent 
conception of philosophy should not be revised. Why is it, as 
Kant asked, that science progresses and that universal and 
necessary scientific judgments can be made and are made (or 
seemed to Kant to be made), while philosophy in its traditional 
form does not lead to comparable results and does not seem to 
progress in the way that science progresses? Is not our whole 
conception of philosophy wrong? Are we not expecting of 
philosophy what philosophy of its very nature cannot give? We 
should expect of philosophy only what it can give, and in order to 
see what it can give we have to inquire more closely into the 
nature and functions of philosophic thought. Again, as the 
particular sciences develop, each with its particular method, 
reflection will naturally suggest to some minds that these sciences 
have successively wrested from philosophy her various chosen 
fields. It may very understandably appear that cosmology or 
natural philosophy has given way to physics, the philosophy of 
the organism to biology, philosophical psychology to scientific 
psychology, and perhaps even moral philosophy to sociology. In 
other words, it may appear that for all factual information about 
the world and existent reality we must turn to direct observation 
and to the sciences. The philosopher, it may appear, cannot 
increase our knowledge of things in the way that the scientist can, 
though he may still perform a useful function in the province of 
logical analysis. And this is, roughly, what a considerable number 
of modem philosophers think. It is also possible, of course, to 
accept the idea that all that can be definitely known falls within 
the province of the sciences and yet at the same time to maintain 
that it is the special function of philosophy to raise those ultimate 
problems which cannot be answered by the scientist or in the way 
that the scientist answers his problems. And then one gets a 
different conception, or different conceptions, of philosophy. 
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Again, as science develops, reflection on the methods of science 
will also develop. Philosophers will be stimulated to analyse 
scientific method and to do for induction what Aristotle did for 
syllogistic deduction. And so we get the reflections of Francis 
Bacon at the time of the Renaissance and of John Stuart Mill in 
the nineteenth century and of many other philosophers in more 
recent times. Thus the concrete progress of the sciences may lead 
to the development of a new field of philosophic analysis, which 
could not have been developed apart from actual scientific studies 
and achievements, since it takes the form of reflection on the 
method actually used in science. 

Further, one can trace the influence of a particular science on a 
particular philosopher's thought. One can trace, for example, the 
influence of mathematics on Descartes, of mechanics on Hobbes, 
the rise of historical science on Hegel or of biology and the 
evolutionary hypothesis on Bergson. 

In the foregoing sketchy remarks I have strayed rather far from 
the Renaissance and have introduced philosophers and philo¬ 
sophical ideas which will have to be discussed in later volumes of 
this history. But my object in making these remarks was simply 
the general one of illustrating, even if in an inevitably inadequate 
manner, the influence of science upon philosophy. Science is not, of 
course, the only extra-philosophical factor which exercises an 
influence upon philosophic thought. Philosophy is influenced also 
by other factors in human culture and civilization. So, too, is 
science for the matter of that. Nor is one entitled to conclude from 
the influence of science and other factors upon philosophy that 
philosophic thought is itself powerless to exercise any influence 
upon other cultural elements. I do not think that this is in fact the 
case. But the point which is relevant to my present purpose is the 
influence of science upon philosophy, and it is for this reason that 
I have stressed it here. Before, however, anything very definite 
can be said about the influence of Renaissance science in parti¬ 
cular on philosophic thought something must be said about the 
nature of Renaissance science, even though I am only too conscious 
of the handicaps under which I labour in attempting to discuss 
the matter. 

2. (i) The 'vulgar' notion of the cause which brought about the 
flowering of Renaissance science is still, I suppose, that at that 
period men began for the first time, since the beginning of the 
Middle Ages at any rate, to use their eyes and to investigate 
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Nature for themselves. Direct observation of the facts took the 
place of reliance on the texts of Aristotle and other ancient 
writers, and theological prejudice gave place to immediate 
acquaintance with the empirical data. Yet only a little reflection 
is needed to realize the inadequacy of this view. The dispute 
between Galileo and the theologians is considered, perhaps 
inevitably, as the representative symbol of the struggle between 
direct recourse to the empirical data on the one hand and theo¬ 
logical prejudice and Aristotelian obscurantism on the other. But 
it is obvious that ordinary observation will not suffice to convince 
anyone that the earth moves round the sun: ordinary observation 
would suggest the contrary. The heliocentric hypothesis doubtless 
'saved the appearances' better than the geocentric hypothesis 
did; but it was a hypothesis. Moreover, it was a hypothesis which 
could not be verified by the type of controlled experiment which is 
possible in some other sciences. It was not possible for astronomy 
to advance very much on the basis of observation alone; the use 
of hypothesis and of mathematical deduction were also required. 
It argues, then, a short-sighted view of the achievements of 
Renaissance science if one ascribes those achievements simply to 
observation and experiment. As Roger Bacon, the thirteenth- 
century Franciscan, had insisted, astronomy requires the aid of 
mathematics. 

Yet every science is based in some way on observation and has 
some connection with the empirical data. It is obvious that a 
physicist who sets out to ascertain the laws of motion starts in a 
sense with observed movements; for it is the laws exemplified by 
movements which he wishes to ascertain. And if the laws which he 
eventually formulates are entirely incompatible with the observed 
movements, in the sense that if the laws were true the observed 
movements would not happen, he knows that he will have to 
revise his theory of motion. The astronomer does not proceed 
without any reference at all to empirical data: the chemist starts 
with the empirical data and makes experiments with existent 
things: the biologist would not get very far if he paid no attention 
to the actual behaviour of organisms. The development of physics 
in comparatively recent times, as interpreted by Eddington, for 
example, may tend to give the impression that science is not 
concerned with anything so plebeian as empirical data and that 
it is a pure construction of the human mind which is imposed upon 
Nature and constitutes the 'facts’; but unless one is dealing with 
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pure mathematics, from which one cannot expect factual infor¬ 
mation about the world, one can say that every science rests ulti¬ 
mately on a basis of observation of the empirical data. When a 
science reaches a high degree of development, the empirical basis 
may not be so immediately obvious; but it is there none the less. 
The scientist does not set out to evolve a purely arbitrary theory: 
rather does he set out to ’explain’ phenomena and, where possible, 
he will test or verify his theory, mediately if not immediately. 

The connection of scientific theory with the empirical data is 
probably always obvious in the case of some sciences, whereas in 
the case of other sciences it may become far from obvious as the 
science reaches a high degree of development. But it is likely to 
be insisted on in the earlier stages of the development of any 
science, and this is especially the case when explanatory theories 
and hypotheses are put forward which conflict with long established 
notions. Thus at the time of the Renaissance, when the Aristotelian 
physics were being discarded in favour of fresh scientific con¬ 
ceptions, appeal was frequently made to the empirical data and to 
'saving the appearances’. We have seen how the philosophers of 
Nature often stressed the need for the empirical study of the facts, 
and it scarcely needs pointing out that medicine and anatomy, not 
to speak of technology and geography, would not have made the 
progress which they actually did make in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries without the aid of empirical investigation. 
One cannot construct a useful map of the world or give a valid 
account and explanation of the circulation of the blood by purely 
a priori reasoning. 

The results of actual observation may be seen particularly in 
the advance of anatomy and physiology. Leonardo da Vinci 
(1452-1519), the great artist who was also deeply interested in 
scientific and mechanical problems and experiments, was gifted 
with a remarkable flair for anticipating future discoveries, 
inventions and theories. Thus he anticipated speculatively the 
discovery of the circulation of the blood, which was made by 
William Harvey about 1615; and in optics he anticipated the 
undulatory theory of light. He is also well known for his plans for 
flying-machines, parachutes and improved artillery. But it is his 
anatomical observation which is relevant in the present context. 
The results of this observation were portrayed in a large number 
of drawings; but as they were not published they did not exercise 
the influence which they might have done. The influential book 
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in this connection was the De fdbrica humani corporis (1543) by 
Andreas Vesalius, in which he recorded his study of anatomy. 
This work was of considerable importance for the development of 
anatomy, since Vesalius did not set out to find evidence in support 
of traditional theories but was concerned to observe for himself 
and to record his observations. The book was illustrated, and it 
also contained accounts of experiments made by the author 
on animals. 

(ii) The discoveries in anatomy and physiology by men like 
Vesalius and Harvey were naturally powerful influences in 
undermining men's trust in traditional theories and assertions and 
in directing their minds to empirical investigation. The fact that 
the blood circulates is a commonplace for us; but it was not by any 
means a commonplace then. The ancient authorities, like Galen 
and Hippocrates, knew nothing of it. But the scientific advance of 
the Renaissance cannot be ascribed simply to 'observation' in the 
narrow sense: one has to take into account the increased use of 
controlled experiment. For example, in 1586 Simon Stevin 
published the account of a deliberately contrived experiment with 
leaden balls, which refuted Aristotle's assertion that the velocity 
of falling bodies is proportional to the weight of the bodies. Again, 
William Gilbert, who published his De magnete in 1600, confirmed 
by experiment his theory that the earth is a magnet possessing 
poles which are near its geographical poles, though not coincident 
with them, and that it is to these magnetic poles that the needle 
of the compass is attracted. He took a spherical loadstone and 
observed the behaviour or a needle or a piece of iron wire placed on 
it in successively different positions. On each occasion he marked 
on the stone the direction in which the wire came to rest, and by 
completing the circles he was able to show that the wire or needle 
always came to rest pointing to the magnetic pole. 

It was Galileo Galilei (1564-1642), however, who was the fore¬ 
most exponent of the experimental method among the Renaissance 
scientists. Born at Pisa, he studied at the university of that 
city, exchanging the study of medicine, with which he started, 
for the study of mathematics. After lecturing at Florence he 
became professor of mathematics first at Pisa (1589) and then at 
Padua (1592), occupying this last place for eighteen years. In 1610 
he went to Florence as mathematician and philosopher to the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany and as mathematicus primarius in the 
university, though he was free from the obligation of giving 


courses of lectures in the university. In 1616 began the celebrated 
affair with the Inquisition about his astronomical views, which 
ended with Galileo's formal recantation in 1633. The great 
scientist was indeed held in detention for a time; but his scientific 
studies were not stopped, and he was able to continue working 
until he became blind in 1637. He died in 1642, the year in which 
Isaac Newton was bom. 

Galileo's name is universally associated with astronomy; but 
his work was also of great importance in the development of 
hydrostatics and mechanics. For example, whereas the Aristoteli¬ 
ans maintained that it was a body's shape which decided whether 
it would sink or float in water, Galileo tried to show experimentally 
that Archimedes was right in saying that it was the density or 
specific gravity of a body, and not its shape, which determined 
whether it would sink or float. He also tried to show experimentally 
that it was not simply the body's density which decided the matter 
but rather its density as relative to that of the fluids in which it 
was placed. Again, while at Pisa he confirmed by experiment the 
discovery already made by Stevin that bodies of different weight 
take the same time to fall a given distance and that they do not, 
as the Aristotelians thought, reach the ground at different times. 
He also endeavoured to establish experimentally the law of 
uniform acceleration, which had indeed been anticipated by other 
physicists, according to which the speed of a body's fall increases 
uniformly with the time, and the law that a moving body, unless 
acted upon by friction, the resistance of the air or gravity, con¬ 
tinues to move in the same direction at a uniform speed. Galileo 
was especially influenced by his conviction that Nature is essentially 
mathematical, and hence that under ideal conditions an ideal law 
would be 'obeyed'. His relatively crude experimental results 
suggested a simple law, even if they could hardly be said to 'prove’ 
it. They also tended to suggest the falsity of the Aristotelian 
notion that no body would move unless acted upon by an external 
force. Indeed, Galileo's discoveries were one of the most powerful 
influences which discredited the Aristotelian physics. He also gave 
an impetus to technical advance by, for example, his plans for a 
pendulum clock, which was later constructed and patented by 
Huygens (1629-95), and by his invention, or reinvention, of the 
thermometer. 

(iii) Mention of controlled experiment should not be taken to 
imply that the experimental method was widely practised from 
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the beginning of the sixteenth century. On the contrary, it is the 
comparative rarity of clear cases in the first half at any rate of the 
century which makes it necessary to draw attention to it as 
something which was just beginning to be understood. Now, it is 
clear that experiment, in the sense of deliberately contrived 
experiment, is inseparable from the use of tentative hypotheses. 
It is true that one might devise an experiment simply to see what 
happens; but in actual practice controlled experiment is devised 
as a means of verifying a hypothesis. To perform an experiment 
is to put a question to Nature, and asking that particular question 
normally presupposes some hypothesis. One would not drop balls 
of different weight from a tower in order to see whether they do or 
do not hit the ground at the same time, unless one wished to 
confirm a preconceived hypothesis or unless one envisaged two 
possible hypotheses and desired to discover which was correct. It 
would be wrong to suppose that all Renaissance scientists had a 
clear conception of the hypothetical character of their theories: 
but that they used hypotheses is clear enough. It is most obvious 
in the case of astronomy, to which I now turn. 

Nicholas Copernicus (1473-1543), the famous and learned 
Polish ecclesiastic, was by no means the first to realize that the 
apparent movement of the sun from east to west is no conclusive 
proof that it does actually move in this way. As we have seen, 
this fact had been clearly realized in the fourteenth century. But 
whereas the fourteenth-century physicists had confined themselves 
to developing the hypothesis of the earth's daily rotation on its 
axis, Copernicus argued on behalf of the hypothesis that the 
rotating earth also rotates round a stationary sun. He thus 
substituted the heliocentric for the geocentric hypothesis. This is 
not to say, of course, that he discarded the Ptolemaic system 
entirely. In particular, he retained the old notion that the planets 
move in circular orbits, though he supposed that these were 
‘eccentric'. In order to make his heliocentric hypothesis square 
with the appearances, he then had to add a number of epicycles. 
He postulated less than half the number of circles postulated by 
the Ptolemaic system of his time, and he thus simplified it; but he 
went about matters in much the same way as his predecessors had 
done. That is to say, he made speculative additions in order to 
‘save the appearances'. 

There can be little doubt that Copernicus was convinced of the 
truth of the heliocentric hypothesis. But a Lutheran clergyman 
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called Andreas Osiander (1498-1552), to whom the manuscript of 
Copernicus' De revolutionibus orbium coelestium had been entrusted 
by Georg Joachim Rheticus of Wittenberg, took it upon himself to 
substitute a new preface for that written by Copernicus. In this 
new preface Osiander made Copernicus propose the heliocentric 
theory as a mere hypothesis or mathematical fiction. In addition 
he omitted the references to Aristarchus which Copernicus had 
made; and this omission brought upon Copernicus charges of 
dishonest plagiarism. Luther and Melanchthon thoroughly 
disapproved of the new hypothesis; but it did not excite any 
pronounced opposition on the part of the Catholic authorities. 
Osiander's preface may have contributed to this, though it must 
also be remembered that Copernicus had circulated privately his 
De hypothesibus motuum coelestium commentariolus without 
arousing hostility. It is true that the De revolutionibus , which was 
dedicated to Pope Paul III, was put on the Index in 1616 ( donee 
corrigatur ), as objections were raised against some sentences which 
represented the heliocentric hypothesis as a certainty. But this 
does not alter the fact that the work did not arouse opposition on 
the part of Catholic ecclesiastical circles when it was first published. 
In 1758 it was omitted from the revised Index. 

Copernicus' hypothesis did not immediately find enthusiastic 
adherents, however, apart from the Wittenberg mathematicians. 
Reinhold and Rheticus. Tycho Brahe (1546-1601) opposed the 
hypothesis and invented one of his own, according to which the 
sun circles round the earth, as in the Ptolemaic system, while 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn circle round the sun in 
epicycles. The first real improvement on Copernicus' theory was 
made by John Kepler (1571-1630). Kepler, who was a Protestant, 
had been convinced by Michael Mastlin of Tubingen that the 
Copemican hypothesis was true, and he defended it in his 
Prodromus dissertationum cosmographicarum seu mysterium cosmo- 
graphicum. The work contained, however, Pythagorean specu¬ 
lations concerning the geometrical plan of the world, and T ycho 
Brahe characteristically suggested that the young Kepler should 
give more attention to sound observation before indulging in 
speculation. But he took Kepler as his assistant, and after his 
patron’s death Kepler published the works in which he enunciated 
his famous three laws. These works were the Astronomia nova 
(1609), the Epitome astronomiae copernicanae (1618) and the 
Harmonices mundi (1619). The planets, said Kepler, move in 
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ellipses having the sun as one focus. The radius sector of the 
ellipse sweeps out equal areas in equal times. Moreover, we can 
compare mathematically the times required by the various planets 
to complete their respective orbits by the use of the formula that 
the square of the time taken by any planet to complete its orbit is 
proportional to the cube of its distance from the sun. In order to 
explain the movement of the planets Kepler postulated a motive 
force (or anima motrix) in the sun which emits rays of force, 
rotating with the sun. Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727) later showed 
that this hypothesis was unnecessary, for in 1666 he discovered the 
law of the inverse square, that the sun's gravitational pull on a 
planet which is n times the earth's distance from the sun is 1/n 2 
times the pull at the earth's distance, and in 1685 he at last found 
himself in a position to work out the mathematical calculations 
which agreed with the demands of observation. But though Newton 
showed that the movements of the planets can be explained without 
postulating Kepler's anima motrix , the latter had made a most im¬ 
portant contribution to the advance of astronomy by showing that 
the movements of all the then known planets could be accounted for 
by postulating a number of ellipses corresponding to the number 
of planets. The old paraphernalia of circles and epicycles could 
thus be dispensed with. The heliocentric hypothesis was thus 
greatly simplified. 

On the observational side the advance of astronomy was greatly 
promoted by the invention of the telescope. The credit for the 
practical invention of the telescope must be given, it seems, to one 
of two Dutchmen in the first decade of the seventeenth century. 
Galileo, hearing of the invention, made an instrument for himself. 
(A Jesuit, Father Scheiner, constructed an improved instrument 
by embodying a suggestion made by Kepler, and Huygens 
introduced further improvements.) By using the telescope 
Galileo was enabled to observe the moon, which revealed itself as 
having mountains; and from this he concluded that the moon 
consists of the same sort of material as the earth. He was also 
able to observe the phases of Venus and the satellites of Jupiter, 
his observations fitting in very well with the heliocentric, but not 
with the geocentric, hypothesis. Furthermore, he observed the 
existence of sunspots, which were also seen by Scheiner. The 
existence of varying sunspots showed that the sun consisted of 
changeable matter, and this fact further discredited the 
Aristotelian cosmology. In general the telescopic observations 
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made by Galileo and others provided empirical confirmation of the 
Copernican hypothesis. Indeed, observation of the phases of 
Venus showed clearly the superiority of the heliocentric to the 
geocentric hypothesis, since they were inexplicable in terms of the 
Ptolemaic scheme. 

Perhaps one should say something at this point about the 
deplorable clash between Galileo and the Inquisition. Its 
importance as evidence of the Church's supposed hostility towards 
science has often been greatly exaggerated. Indeed, the fact that 
it is to this particular case that appeal is almost always made (the 
case of Bruno was quite different) by those who wish to show that 
the Church is the enemy of science should by itself be sufficient to 
cast doubt on the validity of the universal conclusion which is 
sometimes drawn from it. The action of the ecclesiastical 
authorities does not, it is true, reflect credit on them. One could 
wish that they had all realized more clearly the truth, suggested by 
Galileo himself in a letter of 1615, envisaged by Bellarmine and 
others at the time, and clearly affirmed by Pope Leo XIII in his 
encyclical letter Providentissimus Deus , that a Biblical passage like 
Josue 10, 12-13 can be taken as an accommodation to the ordinary 
way of speaking and not as an assertion of a scientific fact. We all 
speak of the sun as moving, and there is no reason why the Bible 
should not employ the same way of speaking, without one's being 
entitled to draw therefrom the conclusion that the sun rotates 
round a stationary earth. Moreover, even though Galileo had not 
proved the truth of the Copernican hypothesis beyond question, he 
had certainly shown its superiority to the geocentric hypothesis. 
This fact is not altered by his having laid particular stress on an 
argument based on a mistaken theory about the ebb and flow of 
the tides in his Dialogo sopra i due massimi sistemi del mondo , the 
work which precipitated a serious clash with the Inquisition. On 
the other hand, Galileo obstinately refused to recognize the 
hypothetical character of his theory. Given his naively realist view 
of the status of scientific hypotheses, it might perhaps have been 
difficult for him to recognize it; but Bellarmine pointed out that 
the empirical verification of a hypothesis does not necessarily 
prove its absolute truth, and if Galileo had been ready to recognize 
this fact, which is familiar enough today, the whole unfortunate 
episode with the Inquisition could have been avoided. However, 
Galileo not only persisted in maintaining the non-hypothetical 
character of the Copernican hypothesis but was also needlessly 
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provocative into the bargain. Indeed, the clash of personalities 
played a not unimportant part in the affair. In fine, Galileo was a 
great scientist, and his opponents were not great scientists. 
Galileo made some sensible remarks about the interpretation of 
the Scriptures, the truth of which is recognized today and might 
well have been recognized more clearly by the theologians 
involved in the case. But the fault was by no means all on one 
side. In regard to the status of scientific theories Bellarmine's 
judgment was better than Galileo's, even though the latter was a 
great scientist and the former was not. If Galileo had had a 
better understanding of the nature of scientific hypotheses, and 
if the theologians in general had not taken up the attitude which 
they did in regard to the interpretation of isolated Biblical texts, 
the clash would not have occurred. It did occur, of course, and in 
regard to the superiority of the heliocentric over the geocentric 
hypothesis Galileo was undoubtedly right. But no universal con¬ 
clusion can legitimately be drawn from this case about the 
Church’s attitude to science. 

(iv) It is clear that in the astronomy of the Renaissance hypo¬ 
thesis as well as observation played an indispensable role. But the 
fruitful combination of hypothesis and verification, both in 
astronomy and in mechanics, would not have been possible 
without the aid of mathematics. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries mathematics made considerable progress. A notable step 
forward was taken when John Napier (1550-1617) conceived the 
idea of logarithms. He communicated his idea to Tycho Brahe in 
1594, and in 1614 he published a description of the general principle 
in his Mirifici logarithmorum canonis descriptio . Shortly after¬ 
wards the practical application of the principle was facilitated by 
the work of Henry Briggs (1561-1630). In 1638 Descartes pub¬ 
lished an account of the general principles of analytic geometry, 
while in 1635 Cavalieri, an Italian mathematician, published a 
statement of the ‘method of indivisibles’, which had already been 
used in a primitive form by Kepler. This was, in essence, the first 
statement of the calculus of infinitesimals. In 1665-6 Newton dis¬ 
covered the binomial theorem, though he did not publish his dis¬ 
covery until 1704. This hesitation in publishing results led to the 
celebrated dispute between Newton and Leibniz and their respec¬ 
tive supporters about priority in discovering the differential and 
integral calculi. The two men discovered the calculus independ¬ 
ently, but although Newton had written a sketch of his ideas in 
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1669 he did not actually publish anything on the matter until 1704, 
whereas Leibniz began publication in 1684. These elaborations of 
the calculus were, of course, much too late to be utilized by the 
great scientists of the Renaissance, and a man like Galileo had to 
rely on older and clumsier mathematical methods. But the point is 
that his ideal was that of developing a scientific view of the world in 
terms of mathematical formulae. He may be said to have combined 
the outlook of a mathematical physicist with that of a philosopher. 
As a physicist he tried to express the foundations of physics and 
the observed regularities of Nature in terms of mathematical 
propositions, so far as this was possible. As a philosopher he drew 
from'the success of the mathematical method in physics the con¬ 
clusion that mathematics is the key to the actual structure of 
reality. Though partly influenced by the nominalist conception 
of causality and the nominalist substitution of the study of the 
behaviour of things for the traditional search for essences, Galileo 
was also strongly influenced by the mathematical ideas of Platon¬ 
ism and Pythagoreanism; and this influence predisposed him to 
believe that the objective world is the world of the mathematician. 
In a well-known passage of his work II saggiaiore (6) he declared 
that philosophy is written in the book of the universe but that 
‘it cannot be read until we have learnt the language and under¬ 
stood the characters in which it is written. It is written in mathe¬ 
matical language, and its characters are triangles, circles and other 
geometrical figures, without which it is impossible to understand 
a single word.’ 

(v) This aspect of Galileo's idea of Nature expressed itself in a 
mechanistic view of the world. Thus he believed in atoms and 
explained change on the basis of an atomist theory. Again, he 
maintained that qualities like colour and warmth exist as qualities 
only in the sensing subject: they are 'subjective' in character. 
Objectively they exist only in the form of the motion of atoms; 
and they can thus be explained mechanically and mathematically. 
This mechanistic conception of Nature, based on an atomist 
theory, was also maintained by Pierre Gassendi, as we saw earlier. 
It was further developed by Robert Boyle (1627-91), who believed 
that matter consists of solid particles,each possessing its own shape, 
which combine with one another to form what are now termed 
'molecules’. Finally Newton argued that if we knew the forces 
which act upon bodies, we could deduce the motions of those 
bodies mathematically, and he suggested that the ultimate atoms 
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or particles are themselves centres of force. He was concerned 
immediately only with the movements of certain bodies; but in 
the preface to his Philosophiae naturalis principia mathematica he 
put forward the idea that the movements of all bodies could be 
explained in terms of mechanical principles and that the reason 
why natural philosophers had been unable to achieve this explana¬ 
tion was their ignorance of the active forces in nature. But he took 
care to explain that it was his purpose to give only 'a mathematical 
notion of those forces, without considering their physical causes or 
seats'. Hence when he showed that 'the force' of gravity which 
causes an apple to fall to the ground is identical with 'the force' 
which causes the elliptical movements of the planets, what he was 
doing was to show that the movements of planets and falling 
apples conform to the same mathematical law. Newton's scientific 
work enjoyed such a complete success that it reigned supreme, in 
its general principles that is to say, for some two hundred years, 
the period of the Newtonian physics. 

3. The rise of modem science or, better, of the classical science 
of the Renaissance and post-Renaissance periods naturally had a 
profound effect on men's minds, opening up to them new vistas of 
knowledge and directing them to new interests. No sensible man 
would wish to deny that the scientific advance of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries was one of the most important and 
influential events in history. But it is possible to exaggerate its 
effect on the European mind. In particular, it is, I think, an 
exaggeration to imply that the success of the Copernican hypo¬ 
thesis had the effect of upsetting belief about man's relation to 
God, on the ground that the earth could no longer be regarded as 
the geographical centre of the universe. That it did have this 
effect is not infrequently implied, and one writer repeats what 
another has said on the subject; but any necessary connection 
between the revolution in astronomy and a revolution in religious 
belief has yet to be demonstrated. Further, it is a mistake to 
suppose that the mechanical view of the universe either was or 
ought logically to have been a bar to religious belief, Galileo, 
who considered that the application of mathematics to the world 
is objectively ensured, believed that it was ensured by God's 
creation of the world as a mathematically intelligible system. It 
was divine creation which guaranteed the parallelisms between 
mathematical deduction and the actual system of Nature. Robert 
Boyle also was convinced of divine creation. And that Newton 
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was a man of firm piety is well known. He even conceived absolute 
space as the instrument by which God is omnipresent in the world 
and embraces all things in His immanent activity. It is true, of 
course, that the mechanistic view of the world tended to promote 
deism, which brings in God simply as an explanation of the origin 
of the mechanical system. But it must be remembered that even 
the old astronomy, for example, can be regarded as a mechanical 
system in a sense: it is a mistake to suppose that the scientific 
advance of the Renaissance suddenly cut away, as it were, the 
link between the world and God. The mechanical-mathematical 
view naturally involved the elimination from physics of the con¬ 
sideration of final causes; but, whatever the psychological effect 
of this change on many minds may have been, the elimination of 
final causes from physics did not necessarily involve a denial of 
final causality. It was a consequence of the advance in scientific 
method in a particular field of knowledge; but this does not mean 
that men like Galileo and Newton regarded physical science as the 
sole source of knowledge. 

I want to turn, however, to the influence of the new science on 
philosophy, though I shall confine myself to indicating two or three 
lines of thought without attempting at this stage to develop them. 
As a preliminary, one may remind oneself of the two elements of 
scientific method, namely the observational and inductive side 
and the deductive and mathematical side. 

The first aspect of scientific method, namely observation of the 
empirical data as a basis for induction, for discovering causes, was 
stressed by Francis Bacon. But as his philosophy will form the 
subject of the next chapter I shall say no more about him here. 
What I want to do at the moment is to draw attention to the 
connection between the emphasis laid by Francis Bacon on obser¬ 
vation and induction in scientific method and the classical 
British empiricism. It would certainly be quite wrong to regard 
classical empiricism as being simply the philosophical reflection of 
the place occupied by observation and experiment in Renaissance 
and post-Renaissance science. When Locke asserted that all our 
ideas are based on sense-perception and introspection he was 
asserting a psychological and epistemological thesis, the ante¬ 
cedents of which can be seen in mediaeval Aristotelianism. But 
it can legitimately be said, I think, that a powerful impetus was 
given to philosophical empiricism by the conviction that the 
contemporary scientific advances were based on actual observation 
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of the empirical data. The scientific insistence on going to the 
observable ‘facts' as a necessary basis for explanatory theory found 
its correlative and its theoretical justification in the empiricist 
thesis that our factual knowledge is ultimately based on perception. 
The use of observation and experiment in science, and indeed the 
triumphant advance of science in general, would naturally tend, 
in the minds of many thinkers, to stimulate and confirm the theory 
that all our knowledge is based on perception, on direct acquaint¬ 
ance with external and internal events. 

It was, however, the other aspect of scientific method, namely 
the deductive and mathematical aspect, which most influenced the 
continental 'rationalist' philosophy of the post-Renaissance 
period. The success of mathematics in the solution of scientific 
problems naturally enhanced its prestige. Not only was mathe¬ 
matics clear and exact in itself, but in its application to scientific 
problems it also made clear what had formerly been obscure. 
It appeared as the highroad to knowledge. It is understandable 
that the certainty and exactitude of mathematics suggested to 
Descartes, himself a talented mathematician and the chief pioneer 
in the field of analytic geometry, that an examination of the 
essential characteristics of the mathematical method would reveal 
the right method for use in philosophy also. It is understandable 
also that under the influence of mathematics as a model several 
of the leading philosophers on the Continent believed that they 
could reconstruct the world, as it were, in an a priori deductive 
manner with the aid of certain fundamental ideas analogous to 
the definitions and axioms of mathematics. Thus a mathematical 
model provided the framework of Spinoza's Ethica more geo - 
metrico demonstrata , though it scarcely provided its content. 

We have seen how the development of astronomy and of 
mechanics at the time of the Renaissance promoted the growth of 
a mechanical view of the world. This outlook was reflected in the 
field of philosophy. Descartes, for example, considered that the 
material world and its changes can be explained simply in terms 
of matter, identified with geometrical extension, and motion. At 
creation God placed, as it were, a certain amount of motion or 
energy in the world, which is transmitted from body to body 
according to the laws of mechanics. Animals can be considered as 
machines. Descartes himself did not apply these mechanistic 
analogies to the human being as a whole, but some later French 
thinkers did. In England Thomas Hobbes, who objected against 
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Descartes that thought is an activity of bodies and that the 
activity of bodies is motion, believed that just as the behaviour of 
inanimate bodies can be deduced from certain fundamental ideas 
and laws so the behaviour of human societies, which are simply 
organizations of bodies, can be deduced from the properties of 
these organized groupings of bodies. Mechanics thus furnished a 
partial model for Descartes and a more complete model for Hobbes. 

The foregoing remarks are intentionadly brief and summary: 
they are designed only to indicate some of the lines on which the 
development of science influenced philosophic thought. Names of 
philosophers have been introduced who will be treated of in the 
next volume; and it would be out of place to say more about them 
here. It may be as well, however, to point out in conclusion that 
the philosophic ideas which have been mentioned reacted in turn 
on science. For example, Descartes' conception of organic bodies 
may have been crude and inadequate, but it probably helped to 
encourage scientists to investigate the processes and behaviour of 
organic bodies in a scientific manner. A hypothesis need not be 
completely true in order to bear fruit in some particular direction. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

FRANCIS BACON 

English philosophy of the Renaissance — Bacon's life and 
writings—The classification of the sciences—Induction and 4 the 
idols '. 

x. The first outstanding philosopher of the post-mediaeval period 
in England was Francis Bacon: it is his name which is for ever 
associated with the philosophy of the Renaissance in Great 
Britain. With the exception of St. Thomas More and Richard 
Hooker, whose political ideas will be briefly considered in the next 
chapter, the other British philosophers of the Renaissance merit 
little more than bare mention. It should, however, be emphasized 
that the general tone of philosophical thinking in the English 
universities at the time of the Renaissance was conservative. The 
Aristotelian-Scholastic logical tradition persisted for many years, 
especially at Oxford, and it formed the background of John 
Locke's university education in the seventeenth century. Latin 
works of logic, like the Institutionum dialecticarum libri IV of John 
Sanderson (1587-1602) or the Logicae libri V de praedicabilibus of 
Richard Crakanthorpe (1569-1624), began to give place to works 
in the vernacular like The rule of reason , containing the arte of 
logique (1552) by Thomas Wilson or The philosopher s game (1563) 
and the Arte of reason rightly termed Witcraft (1573) of Ralph 
Lever; but such works contained nothing much in the nature of 
novelty. Sir William Temple (1533-1626) defended the Ramist 
logic; but he was attacked by Everard Digby (1550-92), who 
wrote a refutation of Ramism in the name of Aristotelianism. 
Sir Kenelm Digby (1603-65), who became a Catholic in Paris, where 
he was acquainted with Descartes, endeavoured to combine the 
Aristotelian metaphysics with the corpuscular theory of matter. 
Everard Digby, though an Aristotelian in logic, was influenced by 
the neo-Platonic ideas of Reuchlin. Similarly, Robert Greville, 
Lord Brooke (1608-43), was influenced by the Platonic Academy 
of Florence; and in The Nature of Truth he maintained a doctrine 
of the divine light which helped to prepare the way for the group 
of Cambridge Platonists. Ideas of Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa and 
of Paracelsus were represented by Robert Fludd (1574-1637), who 
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travelled extensively on the Continent and was influenced by the 
continental Renaissance. In his Philosophia Mosaica he depicted 
God as the synthesis in identity of opposites. In Himself God is 
incomprehensible darkness; but considered in another aspect He 
is the light and wisdom which manifests itself in the world, which 
is the explicatio Dei. The world manifests in itself the twofold 
aspect of God, for the divine light is manifested in, or is the cause 
of, warmth, rarefaction, light, love, goodness and beauty, while 
the divine darkness is the origin of cold, condensation, hate and 
unloveliness. Man is a microcosm of the universe, uniting in 
himself the two aspects of God which are revealed in the universe. 
There is in man a constant strife between light and darkness. 

2. The leading figure of the philosophy of the Renaissance in 
England was, however, a thinker who turned consciously against 
Aristotelianism and who did so not in favour of Platonism or of 
theosophy but in the name of scientific and technical advance¬ 
ment in the service of man. The value and justification of know¬ 
ledge, according to Francis Bacon, consists above all in its practical 
application and utility; its true function is to extend the dominion 
of the human race, the reign of man over nature. In the Novum 
Organum 1 Bacon calls attention to the practical effects of the inven¬ 
tion of printing, gunpowder and the magnet, which ‘have changed 
the face of things and the state of the world; the first in literature, 
the second in warfare; the third in navigation’. But inventions 
such as these did not come from the traditional Aristotelian 
physics; they came from direct acquaintance with nature herself. 
Bacon certainly represents ‘humanism’ in the sense that he was a 
great writer; but his emphasis on man's dominion over nature by 
means of science distinguishes him sharply from the Italian 
humanists, who were more concerned with the development of the 
human personality, while his insistence on going direct to nature, 
on the inductive method, and his mistrust of speculation dis¬ 
tinguish him from the neo-Platonists and the theosophists. Though 
he did not make positive contributions to science himself and 
though he was far more influenced by Aristotelianism than he 
realized, Bacon divined in a remarkable way the technical pro¬ 
gress which was to come, a technical progress which, he was 
confident, would serve man and human culture. This vision was 
present, in a limited sense, to the minds of the alchemists; but 
Bacon saw that it was a scientific knowledge of nature, not alchemy 

1 1,129. 
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or magic or fantastic speculation, which was to open up to man the 
path of dominion over nature. Bacon stood not only chronologically 
but also, in part at least, mentally on the threshold of a new world 
revealed by geographical discovery, the finding of fresh sources 
of wealth and, above all, by the advance in natural science, the 
establishment of physics on an experimental and inductive basis. 
It must be added, however, that Bacon had, as we shall see, an 
insufficient grasp and appreciation of the new scientific method. 
That is why I stated that he belonged mentally 'in part at least' 
to the new era. However, the fact remains that he did look forward 
to the new era of scientific and technical achievement: his claim 
to be a herald or buccinator of that era was justified, even if he 
over-estimated his power of vision. 

Francis Bacon was bom in 1561 in London. After studying at 
Cambridge he spent two years in France with the British 
ambassador and then took up the practice of law. In 1584 he 
entered Parliament and enjoyed a successful career which cul¬ 
minated in his appointment as Lord Chancellor in 1618 and the 
reception of the title Baron Verulam. He was created Viscount 
of St. Albans in 1621; but in the same year he was accused of 
accepting bribes in his judicial capacity. Found guilty he was 
sentenced to deprivation of his offices and of his seat in Parlia¬ 
ment, a large fine and imprisonment in the Tower. In actual fact, 
however, he was released from the Tower after a few days and 
payment of the fine was not exacted. Bacon admitted that he 
had accepted presents from litigants, though he claimed that his 
judicial decisions had not been influenced thereby. His claim may 
or may not be valid; one cannot know the truth about this matter; 
but in any case it would be an anachronism to expect of a judge in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I precisely the same standard of 
behaviour which is demanded today. This is not to defend Bacon's 
behaviour, of course; and the fact that he was brought to trial 
bears witness to contemporary realization of the fact that his 
behaviour was improper. But it must be added at the same time 
that his fall was not brought about simply by a disinterested desire 
for pure justice on the part of his opponents: partly at least he 
was the victim of political intrigue and jealousy. In other words, 
though it is true that Bacon was not a man of profound moral 
integrity, he was not a wicked man or an iniquitous judge. His 
reception of presents, as also his behaviour towards Essex, has 
sometimes been presented in a grossly exaggerated light. It is 


quite incorrect to regard him as an example of a sort of 'split 
personality', a man who combined in himself the two irreconcilable 
characters of the disinterested philosopher and the egoistic 
politician who cared nothing for the demands of morality. He was 
by no means a saint like Thomas More; but neither was he an in¬ 
stance of Jekyll and Hyde. His death occurred on April 9th, 1626, 

Of the Advancement of Learning appeared in 1606 and the De 
sapientia veterum in 1609. Bacon planned a great work, the 
Instauratio magna , of which the first part, the De dignitate et 
augmentis scientiarum, appeared in 1623. This was a revision and 
extension of The Advancement of Learning . The second part, the 
Novum organum , had appeared in 1620. This had its origin in the 
Cogitata et visa (1607); but it was never completed, a fate which 
overtook most of Bacon's literary plans. In 1622 and 1623 he 
published parts of his projected Historia naturalis et experimentalis 
ad condendam philosophiam: sive phenomena universi . The Sylva 
sylvarum and the New Atlantis were published posthumously. 
Numerous other writings include essays and a history of Henry VII, 

3. According to Bacon 1 ‘that division of human learning is most 
true which is derived from the threefold faculty of the rational 
soul'. Taking memory, imagination and reason to be the three 
faculties of the rational soul, he assigns history to memory, 
poetry to imagination and philosophy to reasoning. History, 
however, comprises not only ‘civil history', but also ‘natural 
history’, and Bacon remarks that 'literary history' should be 
attended to. 2 Philosophy falls into three main divisions; the first 
being concerned with God {de Numine ), the second with nature 
and the third with man. The first division, that concerned with 
God, is natural or rational theology; it does not comprise 'inspired 
or sacred theology', which is the result of God's revelation rather 
than of man's reasoning. Revealed theology is, indeed, 'the haven 
and sabbath of all human contemplations’, 3 and it is a province 
of knowledge ( scientia ), but it stands outside philosophy. Philo¬ 
sophy is the work of the human reason, nature being known 
directly {radio directo), God indirectly by means of creatures [radio 
refracto ), and man by reflection {radio reflexo). Bacon’s division 
of human learning or knowledge according to the faculties of the 
rational soul is unhappy and artificial; but when he comes to deter¬ 
mine the main divisions of philosophy he divides them according 
to objects: God, nature and man. 

1 De augmentis scientiarum, 2, 1. 1 Ibid., 2, 4. * Ibid., 3, 1. 
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The divisions of philosophy, he says, 1 are like the branches of a 
tree which are united in a common trunk. This means that there 
is ‘one universal science, which is the mother of the rest* and is 
known as ‘first philosophy'. This comprises both fundamental 
axioms, like quae in eodent tertio conveniunt , et inter se conveniunt, 
and fundamental notions like ‘possible' and ‘impossible', ‘being' 
and ‘not-being', etc. Natural theology, which is the knowledge of 
God that can be obtained ‘by the light of nature and the contem¬ 
plation of created things' 2 treats of God’s existence and of His 
nature, but only so far as this is manifested in creatures; and it has 
as its appendix doctrina de angelis et spiritibus. The philosophy of 
nature Bacon divides into speculative and operative natural 
philosophy. Speculative natural philosophy is subdivided into 
physics (physica specialis) and metaphysics. Metaphysics, as part 
of natural philosophy, must be distinguished, Bacon says, 3 from 
first philosophy and natural theology, to neither of which does he 
give the name ‘metaphysics'. What, then, is the difference between 
physics and metaphysics? It is to be found in the types of causes 
with which they are respectively concerned. Physics treats of 
efficient and material causes, metaphysics of formal and final 
causes. But Bacon presently declares that ‘inquiry into final 
causes is sterile and, like a virgin consecrated to God, produces 
nothing'. 4 One can say, then, that metaphysics, according to him, 
is concerned with formal causes. This was the position he adopted 
in the Novum organum. 

One is naturally tempted to interpret all this in Aristotelian 
terms and to think that Bacon was simply continuing the Aris¬ 
totelian doctrine of causes. This would be a mistake, however, 
and Bacon himself said that his readers should not suppose that 
because he used a traditional term he was employing it in the 
traditional sense. By ‘forms', the object of metaphysics, he meant 
what he called 'fixed laws’. The form of heat is the law of heat. 
Actually there is no radical division between physics and meta¬ 
physics. Physics started with examining specific types of matter 
or bodies in a restricted field of causality and activity; but it goes 
on to consider more general laws. Thus it shades off into meta¬ 
physics, which is concerned with the highest or widest laws of 
nature. Bacon's use of Aristotelian terminology is misleading. 
Metaphysics is for him the most general part of what might 
otherwise be called physics. Moreover, it is not directed to 

1 De augmcnhs scientiarttm, 3, 1. * Ibid., 2. ■ Ibid., 4. 4 Ibid., 5. 
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contemplation but to action. We seek to learn the laws of nature 
with a view to increasing human control over bodies. 

Speculative natural philosophy consisting, then, of physics and 
metaphysics, what is operative natural philosophy? It is the 
application of the former; and it falls into two parts, mechanics 
(by which Bacon means the science of mechanics) and magic. 
Mechanics is the application of physics in practice, while magic is 
applied metaphysics. Here again Bacon's terminology is apt to 
mislead. By ‘magic’ he does not mean, he tells us, the superstitious 
and frivolous magic which is as different from true magic as the 
chronicles about King Arthur are different from Caesar's com¬ 
mentaries: he means the practical application of the science of 
‘hidden forms' or laws. It is improbable that youth could be 
suddenly and magically restored to an old man; but it is probable 
that a knowledge of the true natures of assimilation, bodily ‘spirits', 
etc., could prolong life or even partly restore youth ‘by means of 
diets, baths, unctions, the right medicines, suitable exercises and 
the like'. 1 

The ‘appendix’ of natural philosophy is mathematics. 2 Pure 
mathematics comprises geometry, which treats of continuous 
abstract quantity, and arithmetic, which treats of discrete abstract 
quantity. ‘Mixed mathematics' comprises perspective, music, 
astronomy, cosmography, architecture, etc. Elsewhere, 3 however, 
Bacon remarks that astronomy is rather the noblest part of 
physics than a part of mathematics. When astronomers pay 
exclusive attention to mathematics they produce false hypotheses. 
Even if Bacon did not reject outright the heliocentric hypothesis of 
Copernicus and Galileo, he certainly did not embrace it. Apologists 
for Bacon point out that he was convinced that the appearances 
could be saved either on the heliocentric or on the geocentric 
hypothesis and that the dispute could not be settled by mathe¬ 
matical and abstract reasoning. Doubtless he did think this; but 
that does not alter the fact that he failed to discern the superiority 
of the heliocentric hypothesis. 

The third main part of philosophy is the part dealing with man. 
It comprises philosophia humanitatis or anthropology and philo - 
sophia civilis or political philosophy. The former treats first of the 
human body and is subdivided into medicine, cosmetics, athletics 
and ars voluptuaria , including, for example, music considered from 
a certain point of view. Secondly it treats of the human soul, 

1 De augmentis scientiarum, 5. * Ibid., 6. 3 Ibid., 4. 
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though the nature of the rational, divinely created and immortal 
soul [spiraculum) as distinct from the sensitive soul is a subject 
which belongs to theology rather than to philosophy. The latter 
is, however, able to establish the fact that man possesses faculties 
which transcend the power of matter. Psychology thus leads on to 
a consideration of logic, doctrina circa intellectum, and ethics, 
doctrina circa voluntatem . 1 The parts of logic are the artes inveniendi, 
judicandi, retinendi et tradendi. The most important subdivision of 
the ars inveniendi is what Bacon calls ‘the interpretation of nature’, 
which proceeds ab experiments ad axiomata, quae et ipsa nova 
experimenta designent .* This is the novum organum. The art of 
judging is divided into induction, which belongs to the novum 
organum, and the syllogism. Bacon’s doctrine concerning the 
novum organum will be considered presently, as also his theory of 
the ‘idols' which forms one of the topics comprised under the 
heading of the doctrine of the syllogism. In passing it may be 
mentioned that apropos of pedagogy, which is an ‘appendix’ of the 
ars tradendi, Bacon observes, 'Consult the schools of the Jesuits: 
for nothing that has been practised is better than these.’ 3 Ethics 
deals with the nature of human good ( doctrina de exemplari), not 
only private but also common, and with the cultivation of the 
soul with a view to attaining the good ( doctrina de georgica animi). 
The part dealing with the common good does not treat of the actual 
union of men in the State but with the factors which render men 
apt for social life. 4 Finally philosophia civilis i is divided into three 
parts, each of which considers a good which accrues to man from 
civil society. Doctrina de conversatione considers the good which 
comes to man from association with his fellows ( solamen contra 
solitudinem ); doctrina de negotiis considers the help man receives 
from society in his practical affairs; and the doctrina de imperio 
sive republica considers the protection from injury which he obtains 
through government. Or one can say that the three parts con¬ 
sider the three types of prudence; prudentia in conversando, pru- 
dentia in negotiando and prudentia in gubernando. Bacon adds 8 
that there are two desiderata in the part dealing with government, 
namely a theory concerning the extension of rule or empire and a 
science of universal justice, the dejustitia universali sive de fontibus 
iuris. 

In the ninth and last book of the De augmentis scientiarum 

1 De augmentis scientiarum, 5, 1. * Ibid., 2. 1 Ibid., 6 , 4. 

* Ibid., 7. 2. 5 Ibid., 8 . 1. • Ibid., 8 , 3. 
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Bacon touches briefly on revealed theology. Just as we are bound 
to obey the divine law, he says, even when the will resists; so we are 
obliged to put faith in the divine word even when reason struggles 
against it. ‘For, if we believe only those things which are agreeable 
to our reason, we assent to things, not to their Author’ (that is 
to say, our belief is based on the evident character of the proposi¬ 
tions in question, not on the authority of God revealing). And he 
adds that ‘the more improbable ( absonum, discordant) and in¬ 
credible a divine mystery is, so much the more honour is paid to 
God through believing, and so much the nobler is the victory of 
faith’. This is not to say, however, that reason has no part to play 
in Christian theology. It is used both in the attempt to under¬ 
stand the mysteries of faith, so far as this is possible, and in drawing 
conclusions from them. 

Bacon’s outline of philosophy in the De augmentis scientiarum 
is on the grand scale and comprises a very extensive programme. 
He was undoubtedly influenced by traditional philosophy, probably 
to a greater extent than he realized; but I have already pointed 
out that the use of Aristotelian terms by Bacon is no sure guide to 
the meaning he gave them. And in general one can see a new 
philosophical outlook taking shape in his writings. In the first 
place, he eliminated from physics consideration of final causality, 
on the ground that the search for final causes leads thinkers to be 
content with assigning specious and unreal causes to events when 
they ought to be looking for the real physical causes, knowledge 
of which alone is of value for extending human power. In this 
respect, says Bacon, 1 the natural philosophy of Democritus was 
more solid and profound than the philosophies of Plato and Aris¬ 
totle, who were constantly introducing final causes. It is not that 
there is no such thing as final causality; and it would be absurd 
to attribute the origin of the world to the fortuitous collision of 
atoms, after the manner of Democritus and Epicurus. But this 
does not mean that final causality has any place in physics. 
Furthermore, Bacon did not assign to metaphysics a consideration 
of final causality in the Aristotelian sense. Metaphysics was for 
him neither the study of being as being nor a contemplation of 
unmoving final causes: it is rather the study of the most general 
principles or laws or ‘forms’ of the material world, and this study 
is undertaken in view of a practical end. His conception of 
philosophy was to all intents and purposes naturalistic and 

1 De augmentis scientiarum, 3, 4. 
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materialistic. This does not mean that Bacon affirmed atheism or 
that he denied that man possesses a spiritual and immortal soul. 
It does mean, however, that he excluded from philosophy any 
consideration of spiritual being. The philosopher may be able to 
show that a first Cause exists; but he cannot say anything about 
God's nature, the consideration of which belongs to theology. 
Similarly, the subject of immortality is not one which can be 
treated philosophically. Bacon thus made a sharp division 
between theology and philosophy, not simply in the sense that he 
made a formal distinction between them but also in the sense that 
he accorded full liberty to a materialistic and mechanistic inter¬ 
pretation of Nature. The philosopher is concerned with what is 
material and with what can be considered from the mechanistic 
and naturalistic point of view. Bacon may have spoken on occa¬ 
sion in more or less traditional terms about natural theology, for 
example, but it is clear that the real direction of his thought was to 
relegate the immaterial to the sphere of faith. Moreover, in spite 
of his retention of the Aristotelian term 'first philosophy', he did 
not understand by it precisely what the Aristotelians had under¬ 
stood by it: for him first philosophy was the study of the axioms 
which are common to the different sciences and of various 'trans¬ 
cendental' concepts considered in their relations to the physical 
sciences, in a broad sense, Bacon's conception of philosophy was 
positivistic in character, provided that this is not taken to imply 
a rejection of theology as a source of knowledge. 

4. I turn now to the second part of the Instauratio magna, 
which is represented by the Novum organum sive indicia vera de 
interpretation naturae. In this work Bacon's philosophical atti¬ 
tude is most clearly revealed. 'Knowledge and human power come 
to the same thing', for ‘nature cannot be conquered except by 
obeying her'. 1 The purpose of science is the extension of the 
dominion of the human race over nature; but this can be achieved 
only by a real knowledge of nature; we cannot obtain effects with¬ 
out an accurate knowledge of causes. The sciences which man now 
possesses, says Bacon, 2 are useless for obtaining practical effects 
(ad inventionem operum) and our present logic is useless for the 
purpose of establishing sciences. ‘The logic in use is of more value 
for establishing and rendering permanent the errors which are 
based on vulgar conceptions than for finding out the truth; so 
that it is more harmful than useful.' 3 The syllogism consists of 
1 1, 3. * 1. 11. 8 1, 12. 
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propositions; and propositions consist of words; and words 
express concepts. Thus, if the concepts are confused and if they 
are the result of over-hasty abstraction, nothing which is built 
upon them is secure. Our only hope lies in true induction} There 
are two ways of seeking and finding the truth. 2 First, the mind 
may proceed from sense and from the perception of particulars to 
the most general axioms and from these deduce the less general 
propositions. Secondly it may proceed from sense and the percep¬ 
tion of particulars to immediately attainable axioms and thence, 
gradually and patiently, to more general axioms. The first way 
is known and employed; but it is unsatisfactory, because particulars 
are not examined with sufficient accuracy, care and comprehen¬ 
siveness and because the mind jumps from an insufficient basis to 
general conclusions and axioms. It produced anticipationes 
naturae , rash and premature generalizations. The second way, 
which has not yet been tried, is the true way. The mind proceeds 
from a careful and patient examination of particulars to the 
interpretatio naturae . 

Bacon does not deny, then, that some sort of induction had been 
previously known and employed; what he objected to was rash 
and hasty generalization, resting on no firm basis in experience. 
Induction starts with the operation of the senses; but it requires 
the co-operation of mind, though the mind's activity must be 
controlled by observation. Bacon may have lacked an adequate 
notion of the place and importance of hypothesis in scientific 
method; but he saw clearly that the value of conclusions based on 
observation depend on the character of that observation. This 
led him to say that it is useless to attempt to graft the new on to 
the old; we must start again from the beginning. 3 He does not 
accuse the Aristotelians and Scholastics of neglecting induction 
entirely but rather of being in too much of a hurry to generalize 
and to draw conclusions. He thought of them as being more 
concerned with logical consistency, with ensuring that their con¬ 
clusions followed in due form from their premisses, than with 
giving a sure foundation to the premisses on the truth of which 
the conclusions depended. Of the logicians he says 4 that ‘they seem 
to have given scarcely any serious consideration to induction; they 
pass it over with a brief mention and hurry on to the formulas of 
disputation'. He, on the other hand, rejects the syllogism on the 
ground that induction must take its rise in the observation of 

1 I, 14. * 1, 19 ff. * I, 31. 4 Instauratio magna, distributio operis. 
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things, of particular facts or events, and must stick to them as 
closely as possible. The logicians wing their way at once to the 
most general principles and deduce conclusions syllogistically. 
This procedure is admittedly very useful for purposes of disputa¬ 
tion; but it is useless for purposes of natural and practical science. 
'And so the order of demonstration is reversed '; 1 in induction we 
proceed in the opposite direction to that in which we proceed in 
deduction. 

It might appear that Bacon's insistence on the practical ends 
of inductive science would itself tend to encourage the drawing of 
over-hasty conclusions. This was not his intention at least. He 
condemns 2 the 'unreasonable and puerile' desire to snatch at 
results which, 'as an Atlanta's apple, hinders the race'. In other 
words, the establishment of scientific laws by the patient employ¬ 
ment of the inductive method will bring greater light to the mind 
and will prove of more utility in the long run than unco-ordinated 
particular truths, however immediately practical the latter mav 
seem to be. 

But to attain a certain knowledge of nature is not so easy or 
simple as it may sound at first hearing, for the human mind is 
influenced by preconceptions and prejudices which bear upon our 
interpretation of experience and distort our judgments. It is 
necessary, then, to draw attention to 'the idols and false notions' 
which inevitably influence the human mind and render science 
difficult of attainment unless one is aware of them and warned 
against them. Hence Bacon's famous doctrine of 'the idols ’. 3 
There are four main types, the idols of the tribe, the idols of the 
cave or den, the idols of the market-place and the idols of the 
theatre. 'The doctrines of the idols stands to the interpretation 
of nature as the doctrine of sophistical arguments stands to common 
logic .' 4 Just as it is useful for the syllogistic dialectician to be 
aware of the nature of sophistical arguments, so it is useful for the 
scientist or natural philosopher to be aware of the nature of the 
idols of the human mind, that he may be on his guard against 
their influence. 

The 'idols of the tribe' [idola tribus) are those errors, the ten¬ 
dency to which is inherent in human nature and which hinder 
objective judgment. For example, man is prone to rest content 
with that aspect of things which strikes the senses. Apart from the 

1 I nstauraiio magna, distnbutio operis. 2 Ibid. 

3 Novum organum, I, 38-68. 4 Ibid., 1, 40. 
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fact that this tendency is responsible for the neglect of investiga¬ 
tion into the nature of those things which, like air or the ‘animal 
spirits’, are not directly observable, 'sense is in itself weak and 
misleading’. For the scientific interpretation of nature it is not 
enough to rely on the senses, not even when they are supple¬ 
mented by the use of instruments; suitable experiments are also 
necessary. Then, again, the human mind is prone to rest in those 
ideas which have once been received and believed or which are 
pleasing to it and to pass over or reject instances which run 
counter to received or cherished beliefs. The human mind is not 
immune from the influence of the will and affections: ‘for what a 
man would like to be true, to that he tends to give credence’. 
Further, the human mind is prone to indulge in abstractions; and 
it tends to conceive as constant what is really changing or in flux. 
Bacon thus draws attention to the danger of relying on appear¬ 
ances, on the untested and uncriticized data of the senses; to the 
phenomenon of ‘wishful thinking’; and to the mind’s tendency to 
mistake abstractions for things. He also draws attention to man’s 
tendency to interpret nature anthropomorphically. Man easily 
reads into nature final causes ‘which proceed from the nature of 
man rather than from that of the universe’. On this matter one 
may recall what he says in his work Of the Advancement of Learning 
(2) concerning the introduction of final causes into physics. ‘For 
to say that the hairs of the eyelids are for a quickset and fence 
about the sight; or that the firmness of the skins and hides of 
living creatures is to defend them from the extremities of heat or 
cold; or that the clouds are for watering of the earth’ is ‘imper¬ 
tinent’ in physics. Such considerations ‘stay and slug the ship 
from farther sailing, and have brought this to pass, that the search 
of the physical causes hath been neglected and passed in silence’. 
Although Bacon says, as we have seen, that final causality ‘is well 
inquired and collected in metaphysics’, it is pretty clear that he 
regarded notions like the above as instances of man’s tendency 
to interpret natural activity on an analogy with human purposeful 
activity. 

The ’idols of the den’ (j idola specus) are the errors peculiar to each 
individual, arising from his temperament, education, reading and 
the special influences which have weighed with him as an individual. 
These factors lead him to interpret phenomena according to the 
viewpoint of his own den or cave. ‘For each one has (in addition 
to the aberrations of human nature in general) a certain individual 
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cave or cavern of his own, which breaks and distorts the light of 
nature.’ Bacon’s language designedly recalls Plato's parable of the 
cave in the Republic . 

The ‘idols of the market-place' (idola fori) are errors due to the 
influence of language. The words used in common language 
describe things as commonly conceived; and when an acute mind 
sees that the commonly accepted analysis of things is inadequate, 
language may stand in the way of the expression of a more adequate 
analysis. Sometimes words are employed when there are no corre¬ 
sponding things. Bacon gives examples like fortuna and primum 
mobile. Sometimes words are employed without any clear concept 
of what is denoted or without any commonly recognized meaning. 
Bacon takes as an example the word ‘humid', humidum, which 
may refer to various sorts of things or qualities or actions. 

The ‘idols of the theatre' (idola theatri) are the philosophical 
systems of the past, which are nothing better than stage-plays 
representing unreal worlds of man's own creation. In general 
there are three types of false philosophy. First there is ‘sophistical' 
philosophy, the chief representative of which is Aristotle, who 
corrupted natural philosophy with his dialectic. Secondly, there 
is ‘empirical’ philosophy, based on a few narrow and obscure 
observations. The chemists are the chief offenders here: Bacon 
mentions the philosophy of William Gilbert, author of D.e magnete 
(1600). Thirdly there is ‘superstitious’ philosophy, characterized 
by the introduction of theological considerations. The Pytha¬ 
goreans indulged in this sort of thing, and, more subtly and 
dangerously, Plato and the Platonists. 

Bad demonstrations are the allies and support of the ‘idols’: ‘by 
far the best demonstration is experience’. 1 But it is necessary to 
make a distinction. Mere experience is not enough; it may 
be compared to a man groping his way in the dark and clutch¬ 
ing at anything which offers, in the hope that he will eventually 
take the right direction. True experience is planned: it may be 
compared to the activity of a man who first lights a lamp and sees 
the way clearly. 2 It is not a question of simply multiplying 
experiments, but of proceeding by an orderly and methodically 
inductive process. 3 Nor is true induction the same thing as 
inductio per enumerationem simplicem, which is ‘puerile’ and leads 
to precarious conclusions which are arrived at without sufficient 
examination and often with a total neglect of negative instances. 4 

1 1, 70. a 1, 83. 3 1, 100. 4 1, 105. 
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Bacon seems to have thought, wrongly, that the only form of 
induction known to the Aristotelians was perfect induction or 
induction ‘by simple enumeration’, in which no serious attempt was 
made to discover a real causal connection. But it is undeniable 
that insufficient consideration had been paid to the subject of 
inductive method. 

What, then, is true induction, positively considered? Human 
power is directed to or consists in being able to generate a new 
form in a given nature. From this it follows that human science is 
directed to the discovery of the forms of things. 1 ‘Form’ does not 
here refer to the final cause: the form or formal cause of a given 
nature is such that, 'given the form, the nature infallibly follows’.* 
It is the law which constitutes a nature. ‘And so the form of heat 
or the form of light is the same thing as the law of heat or the law of 
light.’ 3 Wherever heat manifests itself it is fundamentally the same 
reality which manifests itself, even if the things in which heat 
manifests itself are heterogeneous; and to discover the law 
governing this manifestation of heat is to discover the form of 
heat. The discovery of these laws or forms would increase human 
power. For example, gold is a combination of various qualities or 
natures, and whoever knew the forms or laws of these various 
qualities or natures could produce them in another body; and this 
would infallibly result in the transformation of that body into 
gold. 4 

The discovery of forms in this sense, that is, of the eternal and 
unchangeable forms or laws, belongs, however, to metaphysics, 
to which, as has already been mentioned, the consideration of 
'formal causes’ properly belongs. Physics are concerned with 
efficient causes or with the investigation of concrete bodies in 
their natural operation rather than with the possible transforma¬ 
tion of one body into another through a knowledge of the forms 
of simple natures. The physicist will investigate ‘concrete bodies 
as they are found in the ordinary course of nature’. 5 He will 
investigate what Bacon calls the latens processus, the process of 
change which is not immediately observable but needs to be 
discovered. ‘For example, in every generation and transforma¬ 
tion of bodies inquiry must be made as to what is lost and flies 
away, what remains and what is added; what is dilated and what 
is contracted; what is united and what is separated; what is 
continued and what is cut off; what impels and what hinders; what 

1 2, i. 1 4, 4. a i, X7. * 2, 5. 5 Ibid. 
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dominates and what succumbs; and much else besides. Nor are 
these things to be investigated only in the generation and 
transformation of bodies but also in all other alterations and 
motions . . The process of natural change depends on factors 
which are not immediately observed by the senses. The physicist 
will also investigate what Bacon calls the latens schematismus, the 
inner structure of bodies.* ‘But the thing will not on that account 
be reduced to the atom, which presupposes the vacuum and 
unchanging matter (both of which are false) but to true particles, 
as they may be found to be.’ 3 

We have thus the investigation of the eternal and changeless 
forms of simple natures, which constitutes metaphysics, and the 
investigation of the efficient and material causes and of the latens 
processus and latens schematismus (all of which relate to 'the com¬ 
mon and ordinary course of nature, not to the fundamental and 
eternal laws'), which constitutes physics. 4 The purpose of both is, 
however, increase of man’s power over nature; and this cannot be 
fully attained without a knowledge of the ultimate forms. 

The problem of induction is, therefore, the problem of the 
discovery of forms. There are two distinct stages. First, there is 
the 'eduction' of axioms from experience; and, secondly, there is 
the deduction or derivation of new experiments from the axioms. 
In more modem language we should say that a hypothesis must 
first be formed on the basis of the facts of experience, and then 
observations which will test the value of the hypothesis must be 
deduced from the hypothesis. This means, says Bacon, that the 
primary task is to prepare a ‘sufficient and good natural and 
experimental history’, based on the facts. 8 Suppose that one 
desires to discover the form of heat. First of all one must construct 
a list of cases in which heat is present ( instantiae convenientes in 
natura calidi ); for example, the rays of the sun, the striking of 
sparks from flint, the interior of animals, or nasturtium when 
chewed. Then we shall have a tabula essentiae et praesentiae .* After 
this a list should be made of cases which are as much as possible 
alike to the first but in which heat is nevertheless absent. For 
example, 'the rays of the moon and of the stars and of comets are 
not found to be warm to the sense of touch’. 7 In this way a tabula 
declinationis sive absenliae in proximo will be constructed. Finally 
what Bacon calls a tabula graduum or tabula comparativae must be 
made of cases in which the nature whose form is being investigated 
1 2 , 6 . * 2 , 7 . * 2 . 8 . ‘ 2 , 9 . * 2 . 10 . * 2 , 11 . 7 2 , 12 . 
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is present in varying degrees. 1 For example, the heat of animals 
is increased by exercise and by fever. These tables having been 
constructed, the work of induction really begins. By comparing 
the instances we must discover what is always present when a 
given nature (heat, for example) is present; what is always absent 
when it is absent; and what varies in correspondence with the 
variations of that ‘nature’. 2 First of all, we shall be able to exclude 
(as the form of a given nature) what is not present in some instance 
in which that nature is present or which is present in an instance 
in which the nature is absent or which does not vary in correspon¬ 
dence with the variations of that nature. This is the process of 
rejectio or exclusio . 3 But it simply lays the foundations of true 
induction, which is not completed until a positive affirmation is 
arrived at. 4 A provisional positive affirmation is arrived at by 
comparing the positive ‘tables’; and Bacon calls this provisional 
affirmation a permissio intellectus or interpretatio inchoata or 
vindemiatio prima .* Taking heat as an example, he finds the form 
of heat in motion or, more exactly, in motus expansivus, cohibitus, 
et nitens per partes minores, expanding and restrained motion 
which makes its way through the smaller parts. 

However, in order to render the provisional affirmation certain 
further means have to be employed; and the rest of the Novum 
organum * is devoted to the first of these, which Bacon calls the 
way of praerogativae instantiarum, privileged cases or instances. 
One class of privileged case is that of unique cases, instantiae 
solitariae. These are cases in which the nature under investigation 
is found in things which have nothing in common save their 
participation in that nature. The plan of the Novum organum 
demands that after treating of the praerogativae instantiarum Bacon 
should go on to treat first of seven other ‘helps to the intellect' in 
true and perfect induction and then of the latentes processus and 
latentes schematismi in nature; but in actual fact he gets no further 
than the completion of his treatment of the praerogativae instan¬ 
tiarum. 

In the Nova Atlantis, which also is an unfinished work, Bacon 
pictures an island in which is situated Solomon’s House, an institute 
devoted to the study and contemplation ‘of the works and 
creatures of God'. Bacon is informed that ‘the purpose of our 
foundation is the knowledge of the causes and motions and inner 
virtues in nature and the furthest possible extension of the limits 

1 2, 13. * 2, 15. 3 2, l6-l8. 4 2, 19. 5 2, 20. * 2, 21 ff. 
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of human dominion*. He is then told of their researches and 
inventions, among which figure submarines and aeroplanes. All 
this illustrates Bacon's conviction concerning the practical function 
of science. But though he performed experiments himself he 
cannot be said to have contributed much personally to the practical 
realization of his dreams. He certainly exerted himself to find a 
patron able and willing to endow a scientific institute of the type of 
which he dreamed, but he met with no success. This lack of 
immediate success should not, however, be taken as an indication 
that Bacon's ideas were unimportant, still less that they were 
silly. The Scholastic, and in general the metaphysician, will lay 
much more emphasis on and attach much more value to 'con¬ 
templation* (in the Aristotelian sense) than Bacon did; but the 
latter's insistence on the practical function of science, or of what 
he called 'experimental philosophy', heralded a movement which 
has culminated in modem technical civilization, rendered possible 
by those laboratories and institutes of research and applied 
science which Bacon envisaged. He vehemently attacked the 
English universities, for which, in his opinion, science meant at the 
best mere learning and at the worst mere play with words and 
obscure terms, and he looked on himself, with his idea of fruitful 
knowledge, as the herald of a new era. So indeed he was. There 
has been a strong tendency to depreciate Francis Bacon and to 
minimize his importance; but the influence of his writings was 
considerable, and the outlook which he represented has entered 
profoundly into the western mind. Perhaps it is only fitting, if 
one can say so without being misunderstood, that the most recent 
systematic and appreciative study of his philosophy is the work of 
an American. For my own part I find Bacon's outlook inadequate, 
if it is considered as a comprehensive philosophy; but I do not see 
how one can legitimately deny its importance and significance. If 
one looks upon him as a metaphysician or as an epistemologist, he 
scarcely bears favourable comparison with the leading philosophers 
of the classical modem period; but if one looks upon him as the 
herald of the scientific age he stands in a place by himself. 

One of the reasons why Bacon has been depreciated is, of 
course, his failure to attribute to mathematics that importance in 
physics which it actually possessed. And it would be difficult, I 
think, even for his most ardent admirer to maintain successfully 
that Bacon had a proper understanding of the sort of work which 
was being accomplished by the leading scientists of his day. 
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Furthermore, he implies that right use of the inductive method 
would put all intellects more or less on the same level, as though 
'not much is left to acuteness and strength of talent*. 1 It is 
difficult, he says, to draw a perfect circle without a pair of com¬ 
passes, but with it anyone can do so. A practical understanding of 
the true inductive method serves a function analogous to that of 
the pair of compasses. It was a weakness in Bacon that he did not 
fully realize that there is such a thing as scientific genius and that 
its role cannot be adequately supplied by the use of a quasi¬ 
mechanical method. No doubt he distrusted the illegitimate 
employment of imagination and fantasy in science, and rightly so; 
but there is considerable difference between the great scientist who 
divines a fruitful hypothesis and the man who is capable of making 
experiments and observations when he has been told on what 
lines to work. 

On the other hand, Bacon was by no means blind to the use of 
hypothesis in science, even if he did not attach sufficient impor¬ 
tance to scientific deduction. In any case the deficiencies in 
Bacon's conception of method ought not to prevent one giving him 
full credit for realizing the fact that a 'new organ' was required, 
namely a developed logic of inductive method. Not only did he 
realize the need and make a sustained attempt to supply it, but he 
also anticipated a great deal of what his successor in this matter 
was to say in the nineteenth century. There are, of course, 
considerable differences between Bacon's philosophy and that of 
J. S. Mill. Bacon was not an empiricist in the sense in which Mill 
was an empiricist, for he believed in ‘natures' and in fixed natural 
laws; but his suggestions as to inductive method contain essentially 
the canons later formulated by Mill. Bacon may not have made 
any profound study of the presuppositions of induction. But, then, 
if induction requires a 'justification', it was certainly not supplied 
by Mill. Bacon obviously did not solve all problems of induction, 
nor did he give a final and adequate logical systematization of 
scientific method; but it would be absurd to expect or to demand 
that he should have done so. With all his shortcomings the author 
of the Novum organum occupies one of the most important 
positions in the history of inductive logic and of the philosophy 
of science. 


1 Novum organum, 1, 61. 



CHAPTER XX 

POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 

General remarks—Niccold MachiaveUi — St. Thomas More — 
Richard Hooker—Jean Bodin—Joannes Althusius—Hugo 
Grotius. 

I. We have seen that political thought at the close of the Middle 
Ages still moved, to a great extent, within the general framework 
of mediaeval political theory. In the political philosophy of 
Marsilius of Padua we can certainly discern a strong tendency to 
the exaltation of the self-sufficiency of the State and to the 
subordination of Church to State; but the general outlook of 
Marsilius, as of kindred thinkers, lay under the influence of the 
common mediaeval dislike of absolutism. The conciliar movement 
aimed at the constitutionalization of ecclesiastical government; and 
neither Ockham nor Marsilius had advocated monarchic absolut¬ 
ism within the State. But in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
we witness the growth of political absolutism; and this historical 
change was naturally reflected in political theory. In England we 
witness the rise of the Tudor absolutism, which began with the 
reign of King Henry VII (1485-1509), who was able to establish 
centralized monarchic power at the close of the Wars of the Roses. 
In Spain the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella (1469) united the 
kingdoms of Aragon and Castile and laid the foundation for the 
rise of the Spanish absolutism which reached its culmination, so 
far as imperialistic glory was concerned, in the reign of Charles V 
(1516-56), who was crowned emperor in 1520 and abdicated in 
1556 in favour of Philip II (d. 1598). In France the Hundred 
Years War constituted a set-back to the growth of national unity 
and the consolidation of the central power; but when in 1439 the 
Estates agreed to direct taxation by the sovereign for the purpose 
of supporting a permanent army, the foundation of monarchic 
absolutism was laid. When France emerged from the Hundred 
Years War in 1453, the way was open for the establishment of the 
absolute monarchy which lasted until the time of the Revolution. 
Both in England, where absolutism was comparatively short-lived, 
and in France, where it enjoyed a long life, the rising class of 
merchants favoured the centralization of power at the expense of 
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the feudal nobility. The rise of absolutism meant the decay of the 
feudal society. It meant also the inauguration of a period of 
transition between mediaeval and ‘modem’ conceptions of the 
State and of sovereignty. However, later developments can be left 
out of account here; it is with the Renaissance that we are con¬ 
cerned; and the Renaissance period was the period in which 
monarchic absolutism arose in an obvious manner. 

This does not mean, of course, that the political theories of the 
Renaissance period were all theories of monarchic despotism. 
Catholics and Protestants were at one in regarding the exercise of 
sovereign power as divinely limited. For example, the famous 
Anglican writer, Richard Hooker, was strongly influenced by the 
mediaeval idea of law as divided into eternal, natural and positive 
law, while a Catholic theorist like Suarez insisted strongly on the 
unchangeable character of natural law and the indefeasibility of 
natural rights. The theory of the divine right of kings, as put 
forward by William Barclay in his De regno et regali potestate (1600), 
by James I in his Trew Law of Free Monarchies and by Sir Robert 
Filmer in his Patriarcha (1680), was not so much a theoretical 
reflection of practical absolutism as an attempt to support a 
challenged and passing absolutism. This is especially true of 
Filmer’s work, which was largely directed against both Catholic 
and Protestant opponents of royal absolutism. The theory of the 
divine right of kings was not really a philosophical theory at all. 
Philosophers like the Calvinist Althusius and the Catholic Suarez 
did not regard monarchy as the sole legitimate form of government. 
Indeed, the theory of the divine right of kings was a passing 
phenomenon, and it was eminently exposed to the type of ridicule 
with which John Locke treated it. 

But though the consolidation of centralized power and the 
growth of royal absolutism did not necessarily involve the 
acceptance of absolutism on the plane of political theory, they were 
themselves the expression of the felt need for unity in the changing 
economic and historical circumstances; and this need for unity was 
indeed reflected in political theory. It was reflected notably in the 
P°litical and social philosophy of Machiavelli who, living in the 
divided and disunited Italy of the Renaissance, was peculiarly 
sensible to the need for unity. If this led him, in one aspect of his 
philosophy, to emphasize monarchic absolutism, the emphasis was 
due, not to any illusions about the divine right of kings, but to his 
conviction that a strong and stable political unity could be secured 
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only in this way. Similarly, when at a later date Hobbes supported 
centralized absolutism in the form of monarchic government he did 
not do so out of any belief in the divine right of monarchs or in the 
divine character of the principle of legitimacy, but because he 
believed that the cohesion of society and national unity could be 
best secured in this way. Moreover, both Machiavelli and Hobbes 
believed in the fundamental egoism of individuals; and a natural 
consequence of this belief is the conviction that only a strong and 
unfettered central power is capable of restraining and overcoming 
the centrifugal forces which tend to the dissolution of society. In 
the case of Hobbes, whose philosophy will be considered in the 
next volume of this history, the influence of his system in general 
on his political theory in particular has also to be taken into 
account. 

The growth of royal absolutism in Europe was also, of course, a 
symptom of, and a stimulant to, the growth of national conscious¬ 
ness. The rise of the nation-States naturally produced more 
prolonged reflection on the nature and basis of political society 
than had been given to this subject during the Middle Ages. With 
Althusius we find a use of the idea of contract, which was to play 
so prominent a part in later political theory. All societies, 
according to Althusius, depend on contract, at least in the form of 
tacit agreement, and the State is one of the types of society. Again, 
government rests on agreement or contract, and the sovereign has 
a trust to fufil. This contract theory was accepted also by Grotius, 
and it played a part in the political philosophies of the Jesuits 
Mariana and Su&rez. The theory may be employed, of course, in 
different ways and with different purposes. Thus Hobbes used it 
to defend absolutism whereas Althusius employed it in defence of 
the conviction that political sovereignty is, of necessity, limited. 
But in itself the theory involves no particular view as to the 
form of government, though the idea of promise or agreement or 
contract as the basis of organized political society and of govern¬ 
ment might seem to stress the moral basis and the moral limitations 
of government. 

The rise of absolutism naturally led to further reflection on the 
natural law and on natural rights. On this matter Catholic and 
Protestant thinkers were at one in continuing more or less the 
typical mediaeval attitude. They believed that an unchangeable 
natural law exists which binds all sovereigns and all societies and 
that this law is the foundation of certain natural rights. Thus the 
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appeal to natural rights was allied with a belief in the limitation of 
sovereign power. Even Bodin, who wrote his Six livres de la 
republique with a view to strengthening the royal power, which he 
considered to be necessary in the historical circumstances, had 
nevertheless a firm belief in natural law and in natural rights, 
particularly in the rights of private property. For the matter of 
that, not even the upholders of the divine right of kings imagined 
that the monarch was entitled to disregard the natural law: 
indeed, it would have constituted a contradiction had they done 
so. The theory of natural law and natural rights could not be 
asserted without a limitation on the exercise of political power 
being at the same time implied; but it did not involve an 
acceptance of democracy. 

The Reformation naturally raised new issues in the sphere of 
political theory, or at least it set these issues in a fresh light and 
rendered them in certain respects more acute. The salient issues 
were, of course, the relation of Church to State and the right of 
resistance to the sovereign. The right of resistance to a tyrant was 
recognized by mediaeval philosophers, who had a strong sense of 
law; and it was only natural to find this view perpetuated in the 
political theory of a Catholic theologian and philosopher like 
Sudrez. But the concrete circumstances in those countries which 
were affected by the Reformation set the problem in a new light. 
Similarly, the problem of the relation of Church to State took a 
new form in the minds of those who did not understand by* Church’ 
the super-national body the head of which is the pope as Vicar of 
Christ. One cannot conclude, however, that there was, for example, 
one clearly defined Protestant view on the right of resistance 
or one clearly defined Protestant view of the relation of Church to 
State. The situation was much too complicated to allow of such 
clearly defined views. Owing to the actual course taken by religious 
history we find different groups and bodies of Protestants adopting 
different attitudes to these problems. Moreover, the course of 
events sometimes led members of the same confession to adopt 
divergent attitudes at different times or in different places. 

Both Luther and Calvin condemned resistance to the sovereign; 
but the attitude of passive obedience and submission came to be 
associated with Lutheranism, not with Calvinism. The reason for 
this was that in Scotland and in France Calvinists were at odds 
with the government. In Scotland John Knox stoutly defended 
resistance to the sovereign in the name of religious reform, while 
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in France the Calvinists produced a series of works with the same 
theme. The best known of these, the Vindiciae contra tyrannos 
(1:579), the authorship of which is uncertain, represented the view 
that there are two contracts or covenants, the one between people 
and sovereign, the other between the people together with the 
sovereign and God. The first contract creates the State; the second 
makes the community a religious body or Church. The point of 
bringing in this second contract was to enable the author tc 
maintain the people's right not only of resistance to a ruler who 
tries to enforce a false religion but also of bringing pressure to bear 
on a 'heretical' ruler. 

Owing to historical circumstances, then, some groups of 
Protestants seemed to those who favoured the idea of submission 
to the ruler in religious matters to be akin to the Catholics, that is 
to say, to be maintaining not only the distinction of Church and 
State but also the superiority of the former to the latter. And to a 
certain extent this was indeed the case. When ecclesiastical power 
was combined with secular power, as when Calvin ruled at Geneva, 
it was a simple matter to preach obedience to the sovereign in 
religious matters; but in Scotland and France a different situation 
obtained. John Knox found himself compelled to depart from the 
attitude of Calvin himself, and in Scotland the Calvinist body by 
no means considered itself obliged to submit to a 'heretical' 
sovereign. When, in France, the author of the Vindiciae contra 
tyrannos introduced the idea of the contract, he did so in order to 
find a ground for corporate Huguenot resistance and, ultimately, 
for bringing pressure to bear on ungodly rulers; he did not do so in 
order to support 'private judgment' or individualism or toleration. 
The Calvinists, in spite of their bitter hostility to the Catholic 
religion, accepted not only the idea of revelation but also that of 
invoking the aid of the civil power in establishing the religion in 
which they believed. 

The Reformation thus led to the appearance of the perennial 
problem of the relation of Church and State in a new historical 
setting; but, as far as the Calvinists were concerned, there was 
some similarity at least between the solution they gave to the 
problem and the solution given by Catholic thinkers. Erastianism 
or the subordination of Church to State, was indeed a different 
solution; but neither Calvinists nor Erastians believed in the 
dissociation of religion from politics. Moreover, it would be a 
mistake to confuse either the limitations placed by Calvinists on 
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the civil power or the Erastian subordination of Church to State 
with an assertion of 'democracy'. One could scarcely call the 
Scottish Presbyterians or the French Huguenots 'democrats', in 
spite of their attacks on their respective monarchs, while Erastian¬ 
ism could be combined with a belief in royal absolutism. It is true, 
of course, that religious movements and sects arose which did 
favour what may be called democratic liberalism; but I am 
speaking of the two most important of the Reformers, Luther and 
Calvin, and of the more immediate effects of the movements they 
inaugurated. Luther was by no means always consistent in his 
attitude or teaching; but his doctrine of submission tended to 
strengthen the power of the State. Calvin's teaching would have 
had the same effect but for historical circumstances which led to a 
modification of Calvin's attitude by his followers and to a forcing 
of Calvinists in certain countries into opposition to the royal 
power. 

2. Niccol6 Machiavelli (1469-1527) is celebrated for his attitude 
of indifference towards the morality or immorality of the means 
employed by the ruler in the pursuit of his political purpose, 
which is the preservation and increase of power. In The Prince 
( I 5 I 3 )» which he addressed to Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, he 
mentions such good qualities as keeping faith and showing 
integrity and then observes that 'it is not necessary for a prince to 
have all the good qualities I have enumerated, but it is very 
necessary that he should appear to have them’. 1 If, says 
Machiavelli, the prince possesses and invariably practises all these 
good qualities, they prove injurious, though the appearance of 
possessing these qualities is useful. It is a good thing to appear to 
be merciful, faithful, humane, religious and upright, and it is a 
good thing to be so in reality; but at the same time the prince ought 
to be so disposed that he is able to act in a contrary way when 
circumstances require. In fine, in the actions of all men, and 
especially of princes, it is results which count and by which people 
judge. If the prince is successful in establishing and maintaining 
his authority, the means he employs will always be deemed 
honourable and will be approved by all. 

It has been said that in The Prince Machiavelli was concerned 
simply to give the mechanics of government, that he prescinded 
from moral questions and wished simply to state the means by 
which political power may be established and maintained. No 

1 The Prince , i8. 
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doubt this is true; but the fact remains that he obviously considered 
the ruler entitled to use immoral means in the consolidation and 
preservation of power. In the Discourses he makes it quite clear 
that in his opinion it is legitimate in the sphere of politics to use 
an immoral means in order to attain a good end. It is true that the 
end which Machiavelli has in mind is the security and welfare of 
the State; but, quite apart from the immoral character of the 
implied principle that the end justifies the means, the obvious 
difficulty arises that conceptions of what is a good end may differ. 
If morality is to be subordinated to political considerations, there 
is nothing but the actual possession of power to prevent political 
anarchy. 

This does not mean that Machiavelli had any intention of 
counselling widespread immorality. He was perfectly well aware 
that a morally degraded and decadent nation is doomed to 
destruction; he lamented the moral condition of Italy as he saw it 
and he had a sincere admiration for the civic virtues of the ancient 
world. Nor do I think that one is entitled to state without any 
qualification that he explicitly rejected the Christian conception of 
virtue for a pagan conception. It is perfectly true that he says in 
the Discourses 1 that the Christian exaltation of humility and 
contempt of the world has rendered Christians weak and effemi¬ 
nate; but he goes on to say that the interpretation of the Christian 
religion as a religion of humility and love of suffering is an errone¬ 
ous interpretation. Still, one must admit that a statement of this 
kind, when taken in connection with Machiavelli's general outlook, 
approaches very nearly to an explicit repudiation of the Christian 
ethic. And if one also takes into account his doctrine of the 
amoral prince, a doctrine which is at variance with the Christian 
conscience, whether Catholic or Protestant, one can hardly refrain 
from allowing that Nietzsche's reading of Machiavelli's mind was 
not without foundation. When, in The Prince , 2 Machiavelli 
remarks that many men have thought that the world's affairs are 
irresistibly governed by fortune and God, and when he goes on to 
say that, although he is sometimes inclined to that opinion, he 
considers that fortune can be resisted, implying that virtue con¬ 
sists in resisting the power which governs the world, it is difficult 
to avoid the impression that 'virtue' meant for him something 
different from what it means for the Christian. He admired 
strength of character and power to achieve one's ends: in the 

1 2 , 2 . 1 25 . 
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prince he admired ability to win power and keep it: but he did not 
admire humility and he had no use for any universal application of 
what Nietzsche would call the 'herd morality'. He took it for 
granted that human nature is fundamentally egoistic; and he 
pointed out to the prince where his best interests lay and how he 
could realize them. The fact of the matter is that Machiavelli 
admired the unscrupulous though able potentate as he observed him 
in contemporary political or ecclesiastical life or in historical 
examples; he idealized the type. It was only through such men, he 
thought, that good government could be assured in a corrupt and 
decadent society. 

The last sentence gives the key to the problem of the apparent 
discrepancy between Machiavelli's admiration for the Roman 
Republic, as manifested in the Discourses on the First Ten Books of 
Titus Livius and the monarchical doctrine of The Prince. In a 
corrupt and decadent society in which man's natural badness and 
egoism have more or less free scope, where uprightness, devotion to 
the common good, and the religious spirit are either dead or sub¬ 
merged by license, lawlessness and faithlessness, it is only an 
absolute ruler who is able to hold together the centrifugal forces 
and create a strong and unified society. Machiavelli was at one with 
the political theorists of the ancient world in thinking that civic 
virtue is dependent on law; and he considered that in a corrupt 
society reformation is possible only through the agency of an all- 
powerful lawgiver. ‘This is to be taken for a general rule that it 
happens rarely, or not at all, that any republic or kingdom is 
either well-ordered at the beginning or completely reformed in 
regard to its old institutions, if this is not done by one man. It is 
thus necessary that there should be one man alone who settles the 
method and on whose mind any such organization depends.' 1 An 
absolute legislator is necessary, therefore, for the founding of a 
State and for the reform of a State; and in saying this Machiavelli 
was thinking primarily of contemporary Italian States and of the 
political divisions of Italy. It is law which gives birth to that 
civic morality or virtue which is required for a strong and unified 
State, and the promulgation of law requires a legislator. From this 
Machiavelli drew the conclusion that the monarchic legislator may 
use any prudent means to secure this end and that, being the 
cause of law and of civic morality, he is independent of both so far 
as is required for the fulfilment of his political function. The 

1 Discourses, 1 , 9 , 2 . 
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moral cynicism expressed in The Prince by no means constitutes 
the whole of Machiavelli's doctrine; it is subordinate to the final 
purpose of creating or of reforming what he regarded as the true 
State. 

But, though Machiavelli regarded the absolute monarch or 
legislator as necessary for the foundation or reformation of the 
State, absolute monarchy was not his ideal of government. In the 
Discourses 1 he roundly asserts that, in respect of prudence and 
constancy, the people have the advantage and are ‘more prudent, 
more steady and of better judgment than princes'. 2 The free 
republic, which was conceived by Machiavelli on the model of the 
Roman Republic, is superior to the absolute monarchy. If con- 
stitutional law is maintained and the people have some share in 
the government, the State is more stable than if it is ruled by 
hereditary and absolute princes. The general good, which consists, 
according to Machiavelli, in the increase of power and empire and 
in the preservation of the liberties of the people, 3 is regarded 
nowhere but in republics; the absolute monarch generally has 
regard simply for his private interests. 4 

Machiavelli’s theory of government may be somewhat patch- 
work and unsatisfactory in character, combining, as it does, an 
admiration for the free republic with a doctrine of n iarchic 
despotism; but the principles are clear. A State, when once well- 
ordered, will hardly be healthy and stable unless it is a republic; 
this is the ideal; but in order that a well-ordered State should be 
founded or in order that a disordered State should be reformed, a 
monarchic legislator is necessary in practice. Another reason for 
this necessity is the need for curbing the power of the nobles, for 
whom Machiavelli, contemplating the Italian political scene, had a 
particular dislike. They are idle and corrupt, and they are always 
enemies of civil government and order; 5 they maintain bands of 
mercenaries and ruin the country. Machiavelli also looked forward 
to a prince who would liberate and unify Italy, who would ‘heal 
her wounds and put an end to the ravaging and plundering of 
Lombardy, to the swindling and taxing of the kingdom of Naples 
and of Tuscany'. 6 In his view the papacy, not having sufficient 
strength to master the whole of Italy but being strong enough to 
prevent any other Power from doing so, was responsible for the 
division of Italy into principalities, with the result that the weak 

1 i, 58, 61. 1 Ibid., 8. * Ibid., 1, 29, 5. 

* Ibid., 2, 2, 3. s Ibid., 1. 55. 7-11. • The Pnnce, 26. 
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and disunited country was a prey for the barbarians and for 
anyone who thought fit to invade it. 1 

Machiavelli, as historians have remarked, showed his ‘modernity' 
in the emphasis he laid on the State as a sovereign body which 
maintains its vigour and unity by power-politics and an imperial¬ 
istic policy. In this sense he divined the course of historical 
development in Europe. On the other hand he did not work out 
any systematic political theory; nor was he really concerned to do 
so. He was intensely interested in the contemporary Italian scene; 
he was an ardent patriot; and his writings are coloured through 
and through by this interest; they are not the writings of a 
detached philosopher. He also over-estimated the part played in 
historical development by politics in a narrow sense; and he failed 
to discern the importance of other factors, religious and social. He 
is chiefly known, of course, for his amoral advice to the prince, for 
his ‘Machiavellianism'; but there can be little doubt that the 
principles of state-craft he laid down have not infrequently, even 
if regrettably, been those actually operative in the minds of rulers 
and statesmen. But historical development is not conditioned 
entirely by the intentions and deeds of those who occupy the 
limelight on the political stage. Machiavelli was clever and 
brilliant; but he can scarcely be called a profound political 
philosopher. 

On the other hand, one must remember that Machiavelli was 
concerned with actual political life as he saw it and with what is 
actually done rather than with what ought to be done from the 
moral point of view. He expressly disclaims any intention of 
depicting ideal States 2 and he remarks that if a man lives up con¬ 
sistently to the highest moral principles in political life, he is likely to 
come to ruin and, if he is a ruler, to fail to preserve the security and 
welfare of theState. In the preface to the first book of the Discourses, 
he speaks of his new ‘way', which, he claims, has been hitherto left 
untrodden. His method was one of historical induction. From a 
comparative examination of cause-effect sequences in history, 
ancient and recent, with due allowance for negative instances, he 
sought to establish certain practical rules in a generalized form. 
Given a certain purpose to be achieved, history shows that a 
certain line of action will or will not lead to the achievement of 
that purpose. He was thus immediately concerned with political 
mechanics; but his outlook implied a certain philosophy of history. 

1 Discourses, 1, 12, 6-8. * Cf. The Prince, 15. 
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It implied, for example, that there is repetition in history and that 
history is of such a nature that it affords a basis for induction. 
Machiavelli's method was not, of course, altogether new. Aristotle, 
for example, certainly based his political ideas on an examination 
of actual constitutions and he considered not only the ways in 
which States are destroyed but also the virtues which the ruler 
should pretend to have if he is to be successful. 1 But Aristotle was 
much more concerned than Machiavelli with abstract theory. He 
was also primarily interested in political organizations as the 
setting for moral and intellectual education, whereas Machiavelli 
was much more interested in the actual nature and course of 
concrete political life. 

3. A very different type of thinker was St. Thomas More (1478- 
1535), Lord Chancellor of England, who was beheaded by Henry 
VIII for refusing to acknowledge the latter as supreme head of the 
Church in England. In his De optimo reipublicae statu deque nova 
insula Utopia (1516) he wrote, under the influence of Plato's 
Republic , a kind of philosophical novel describing an ideal State on 
the island of Utopia. It is a curious work, combining a sharp 
criticism of contemporary social and economic conditions with an 
idealization of the simple moral life, which was scarcely in harmony 
with the more worldly spirit of the time. More was unacquainted 
with The Prince ; but his book was in part directed against the 
idea of statecraft represented in Machiavelli's work. It was also 
directed against the growing spirit of commercial exploitation. In 
these respects it was a 'conservative' book. On the other hand 
More anticipated some ideas which reappear in the development of 
modem socialism. 

In the first book of his Utopia More attacks the destruction of 
the old agricultural system through the enclosure of land by 
wealthy and wealth-seeking proprietors. Desire of gain and wealth 
leads to the conversion of arable land into pasture, in order that 
sheep may be reared on a wide scale and their wool sold in foreign 
markets. All this greed for gain and the accompanying central¬ 
ization of wealth in the hands of a few leads to the rise of a 
dispossessed and indigent class. Then, with a view to keeping this 
class in due subjection, heavy and fearful punishments are decreed 
for theft. But the increased severity of the criminal law is useless. 
It would be much better to provide the means of livelihood for the 
indigent, since it is precisely want which drives these people to 

1 Ct. Politics, 5. II. 
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crime. The government, however, does nothing: it is busily 
engaged in diplomacy and wars of conquest. War necessitates 
extortionate taxation, and, when war is over, the soldiers are 
thrown into a community which is already unable to support 
itself. Power-politics thus aggravates the economic and social 
evils. 

In contrast with an acquisitive society More presents an 
agricultural society, in which the family is the unit. Private 
property is abolished, and money is no longer used as a means of 
exchange. But More did not depict his Utopia as a republic of 
uneducated peasants. The means of livelihood are assured to all, 
and the working hours are reduced to six hours a day, in order that 
the citizens may have leisure for cultural pursuits. For the same 
reason a slave class sees to the harder and more burdensome work, 
the slaves consisting partly of condemned criminals, partly of 
captives of war. 

It is sometimes said that More was the first to proclaim the 
ideal of religious toleration. It must be remembered, however, that 
in sketching his Utopia he prescinded from the Christian revelation 
and envisaged simply natural religion. Divergent views and 
convictions were to be tolerated for the most part, and theological 
strife was to be avoided; but those who denied God's existence and 
providence, the immortality of the soul and sanctions in the 
future life would be deprived of capacity to hold any public office 
and accounted as less than men. The truths of natural religion 
and of natural morality might not be called in question, whatever 
a man might think privately, for the health of the State and of 
society depended on their acceptance. There can be little doubt 
that More would have regarded the Wars of Religion with horror; 
but he was certainly not the type of man who asserts that it is a 
matter of indifference what one believes. 

More had no use at all for the dissociation of morals from politics, 
and he speaks very sharply of statesmen who rant about the 
public good when all the time they are seeking their own advantage. 
Some of his ideas, those concerning the criminal code, for example, 
are extremely sensible, and in his ideals of security for all and of 
reasonable toleration he was far ahead of his time. But though his 
political ideal was in many respects enlightened and practical, in 
some other respects it can be regarded as an idealization of a past 
co-operative society. The forces and tendencies against which he 
protested were not to be stayed in their development by any 
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Utopia. The great Christian humanist stood on the threshold of a 
capitalistic development which was to run its course. Yet in due 
time some at any rate of his ideals were to be fulfilled. 

4. More died before the Reformation in England had taken a 
definite form. In The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity by Richard 
Hooker (1553-1600) the problem of Church and State finds its 
expression in the form dictated by religious conditions in England 
after the Reformation. Hookers work, which had its influence on 
John Locke, was written in refutation of the Puritan attack on the 
established Church of England; but its scope is far wider than that 
of the ordinary controversial writing of the time. The author 
treats first of law in general, and on this matter he adheres to the 
mediaeval idea of law, particularly to that of St. Thomas. He 
distinguishes the eternal law, ‘that order which God before all ages 
hath set down with Himself for Himself to do all things by', 1 from 
the natural law. He then proceeds to distinguish the natural law 
as operative in non-free agents, which he calls ‘natural agents’, 
from the natural law as perceived by the human reason and as 
freely obeyed by man. 8 ‘The rule of voluntary agents on earth is 
the sentence that reason giveth concerning the goodness of those 
things which they are to do.' 3 The main principles of reason are in 
themselves apparent'; 4 that is to say, there are certain general 
moral principles the obligatory character of which is immediately 
apparent and evident. A sign of this is the general consent of 
mankind. ‘The general and perpetual voice of men is as the sen¬ 
tence of God Himself. For that which all men have at all times 
learned Nature herself must needs have taught; and God being 
the author of Nature, her voice is but His instrument.’ 5 Other more 
particular principles are deduced by reason. 

In addition to the eternal law and the natural law there is 
human positive law. The natural law binds men as men and it 
does not depend on the State; 6 but human positive law comes into 
being when men unite in society and form a government. Owing 
to the fact that we are not self-sufficient as individuals ‘we are 
naturally induced to seek communion and fellowship with others'. 7 
But societies cannot exist without government, and government 
cannot be carried on without law; ‘a distinct kind of law from that 
which hath been already declared’. 8 Hooker teaches that there 
are two foundations of society; the natural inclination of man to 

>1,2. *1,3. *1,8. •Ibid. 
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live in society, and 'an order expressly or secretly agreed upon, 
touching the manner of their union in living together. The latter 
is that which we call the law of a common weal, the very soul of a 
politic body, the parts whereof are by law animated, held together, 
and set on work in such actions as the common good requireth.* 1 

The establishment of civil government thus rests upon consent, 
‘without which consent there were no reason that one man should 
take upon him to be lord or judge over another'. 8 Government is 
necessary; but Nature has not settled the kind of government or 
the precise character of laws, provided that the laws enacted are 
for the common good and in conformity with the natural law. If 
the ruler enforces laws without explicit authority from God or 
without authority derived in the first instance from the consent of 
the governed, he is a mere tyrant. ‘Laws they are not therefore 
which public approbation hath not made so', at least through 
'Parliaments, Councils, and the like assemblies’. 8 How, then, does 
it come about that whole multitudes are obliged to respect laws in 
the framing of which they had no share at all? The reason is that 
'corporations are immortad: we were then alive in our predecessor^, 
and they in their successors do live still'. 4 

Finally there are ‘the laws that concern supernatural duties', 6 
'the law which God Himself hath supematurally revealed'. 6 Thus 
Hooker's theory of law in general follows the theory of St. Thomas, 
with the same theological setting or, rather, with a like reference 
of law to its divine foundation, God. Nor does he add anything 
particularly new in his theory of the origin of political society. 
He introduces the idea of contract or agreement; but he does not 
represent the State as a purely artificial construction; on the 
contrary, he speaks explicitly of man's natural inclination to 
society, and he does not explain the State and government simply 
in terms of a remedy for unbridled egoism. 

When he comes to treat of the Church, Hooker distinguishes 
between truths of faith and Church government, which is ‘a plain 
matter of action’. 7 The point he tries to develop and defend is 
that the ecclesiastical law of the Church of England is in no way 
contrary to the Christian religion or to reason. It ought, therefore, 
to be obeyed by Englishmen, for Englishmen are Christians and, 
as Christians, they belong to the Church of England. The assump¬ 
tion is that Church and State are not distinct societies, at least 
not when the State is Christian. Hooker did not, of course, deny 

1 I, 10. 1 Ibid. * Ibid. 4 Ibid . 6 i, 15. * 1, 16. 1 3, 3. 
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that Catholics and Calvinists were Christians; but he assumed in a 
rather naive fashion that the Christian faith as a whole requires 
no universal institution. He also assumed that ecclesiastical 
government was more or less a matter of indifference, a view which 
would commend itself, for different reasons, neither to Catholics 
nor to Calvinists. 

Hooker is remarkable principally for his continuation of the 
mediaeval theory and divisions of law. In his political theory he 
was obviously not an upholder of the divine right of kings or of 
monarchic despotism. On the other hand, he did not propose his 
doctrine of consent or contract in order to justify rebellion against 
the sovereign. Even if he had considered rebellion justified, he 
would hardly have laboured such a point in a book designed to 
show that all good Englishmen should conform to the national 
Church. In conclusion one may remark that Hooker writes for the 
most part with remarkable moderation of tone, if, that is to say, 
one bears in mind the prevailing atmosphere of contemporary 
religious controversy. He was essentially a man of the via media 
and no fanatic. 

5. Jean Bodin (1530-96), who had studied law at the university 
of Toulouse, endeavoured to make a close alliance between the 
study of universal law and the study of history in his Methodus 
ad facilem historiarum cognitionem (1566). After dividing history 
into three types he says: 'let us for the moment abandon the divine 
to the theologians, the natural to the philosophers, while we con¬ 
centrate long and intently upon human actions and the rules 
governing them'. 1 His leading interest is revealed by the following 
statement in his Dedication . 'Indeed, in history the best part of 
universal law lies hidden; and what is of great weight and im¬ 
portance for the best appraisal of legislation—the custom of the 
peoples, and the beginnings, growth, conditions, changes and 
decline of all States—are obtained from it. The chief subject 
matter of this Method consists of these facts, since no rewards of 
history are more ample than those usually gathered about the 
governmental form of states/ The Method is remarkable for its 
strongly marked tendency to the naturalistic interpretation of 
history. For example, he treats of the effects of geographical 
situation on the physiological constitution, and so on the habits, 
of peoples. 'We shall explain the nature of peoples who dwell 
to the north and to the south, then of those who live to the east 

1 Preamble. 
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and to the west.’ 1 This sort of idea reappears later in the writings 
of philosophers like Montesquieu. Bodin also evolved a cyclical 
theory of the rise and fall of States. But the chief importance of 
Bodin consists in his analysis of sovereignty. Originally sketched 
in chapter 6 of the Methodus, it is treated at greater length in the 
Six litres de la rfyublique (1576).® 

The natural social unit, from which the State arises, is the family. 
In the family Bodin included not simply father, mother and 
children, but also servants. In other words he had the Roman 
conception of the family, with power residing in the paterfamilias. 
The State is a secondary or derived society, in the sense that it 
is 'a lawful government of several households, and of their common 
possessions, with sovereign power’; but it is a different kind of 
society. The right of property is an inviolable right of the family; 
but it is not a right of the ruler or the State, considered, that is to 
say, as ruler. The ruler possesses sovereignty; but sovereignty is 
not the same thing as proprietorship. It is clear, then, that for 
Bodin, as he says in the Methodus * ‘the State is nothing else than 
a group of families or fraternities subjected to one and the same 
rule’. From this definition it follows that ‘Ragusa or Geneva, 
whose rule is comprised almost within its walls, ought to be called 
a State’ and that ‘what Aristotle said is absurd—that too great a 
group of men, such as Babylon was, is a race, not a State’. 4 It is 
also clear that for Bodin sovereignty is essentially different from 
the power of the head of a family and that a State cannot exist 
without sovereignty. Sovereignty is defined as ‘supreme power 
over citizens and subjects, unrestrained by law’. 4 It involves the 
power to create magistrates and define their offices; the power to 
legislate and to annul laws; the power to declare war and make 
peace; the right of receiving appeals; and the power of life and 
death. But, though it is clear that sovereignty is distinct from the 
power of the head of a family, it is not at all clear how sovereignty 
comes into being, what ultimately gives the sovereign his title to 
exercise sovereignty and what is the foundation of the citizen's 
duty of obedience. Bodin apparently thought that most States 
come into existence through the exercise of force; but he did not 
consider that force justifies itself or that the possession of physical 
power ipso facto confers sovereignty on its possessor. What does 
confer legitimate sovereignty is, however, left obscure. 

Sovereignty is inalienable and indivisible. Executive functions 

1 5. 1 Enlarged Latin edition, 1584. 1 6. 4 Ibid. 1 Republic, 1, 8. 
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and powers can, of course, be delegated, but sovereignty itself, 
the possession of supreme power, cannot be parcelled out, as it 
were. The sovereign is unrestrained by law, and he cannot limit 
his sovereignty by law, so long as he remains sovereign, for law 
is the creation of the sovereign. This does not mean, of course, 
that the sovereign is entitled to disregard the divine authority 
or the natural law; he cannot, for instance, expropriate all families. 
Bodin was insistent on the natural right of property, and the 
communistic theories of Plato and More drew sharp criticism from 
his pen. But the sovereign is the supreme fount of law and has 
ultimate and full control over legislation. 

This theory of sovereignty must give the impression that Bodin 
believed simply in royal absolutism, especially if one speaks of 
the sovereign as ‘he'. But though he certainly wished to strengthen 
the position of the French monarch, since he felt that this was 
necessary in the historical circumstances, his theory of sovereignty 
is not in itself bound up with monarchic absolutism. An assembly, 
for example, can be the seat of sovereignty. Forms of government 
may differ in different States; but the nature of sovereignty 
remains the same in all those States, if they are well-ordered 
States. Moreover, there is no reason why a monarch should not 
delegate a great deal of his power and govern ‘constitutionally', 
provided that it is recognized that this governmental arrangement 
depends on the will of the monarch, if, that is to say, sovereignty 
rests with the monarch. For it does not necessarily follow that 
because a State happens to have a king, the latter is sovereign. 
If the king is really dependent on an assembly or parliament, he 
cannot be called a sovereign in the strict sense. 

As historians have pointed out, however, Bodin was by no 
means always consistent. It was his intention to increase the 
prestige and insist on the supreme power of the French monarch; 
and it followed from his theory of sovereignty that the French 
monarch should be unrestricted by law. But it followed from his 
theory of natural law that there might be cases when the subject 
would be not only justified in disobeying a law promulgated by the 
sovereign but also morally obliged to do so. Moreover, he even 
went so far as to state that taxation, as it involves an interference 
with property, requires the assent of the Estates, though the latter, 
according to the theory of sovereignty, depend for their existence 
on the sovereign. Again, he recognized certain leges imperii or 
constitutional limitations on the power of the king. In other words. 
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his desire to emphasize the monarch’s supreme and sovereign 
power was at variance with his inclination towards constitu¬ 
tionalism and led him into contradictory positions. 

Bodin emphasized the philosophical study of history and he 
certainly made a sustained attempt to understand history; but 
he was not altogether free from the prejudices and superstitions 
of his time. Though he rejected astrological determinism, he 
nevertheless believed in the influence of the heavenly bodies on 
human affairs and he indulged in speculations concerning numbers 
and their relations to governments and States. 

In conclusion it may be mentioned that in his Colloquium hepta - 
plomeres , a dialogue, Bodin pictures people of different religions 
living together in harmony. In the midst of historical events 
which were not favourable to peace among the members of different 
confessions he supported the principle of mutual toleration. 

6. Bodin had given no very clear account of the origin and 
foundation of the State; but in the philosophy of the Calvinist 
writer Joannes Althusius (1557-1638) we find a clear statement of 
the contract theory. In Althusius' opinion a contract lies at the 
basis of every association or community of men. He distinguishes 
various types of community; the family, the collegium or corpora¬ 
tion, the local community, the province and the State. Each of 
these communities corresponds to a natural need in man; but the 
formation of any definite community rests upon an agreement or 
contract whereby human beings agree to form an association or 
community for their common good in respect of specified purposes. 
In this way they become symbiotici , living together as sharers in 
a common good. The family, for instance, corresponds to a natural 
need in man; but the foundation of any definite family rests on a 
contract. So it is with the State. But a community, in order to 
attain its purpose, must have a common authority. So we can 
distinguish a second contract between the community and the 
administrative authority, a contract which is the foundation of 
the duties pertaining to either party. 

There is a further important point to be made. As each type 
of community corresponds to a definite human need, the consti¬ 
tution of a wider or more extensive community does not annul or 
abolish the narrower community: rather is the wider community 
constituted by the agreement of a number of narrower communities, 
which themselves remain in existence. The local community, for 
example, does not annul the families or the corporations composing 
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it; it owes its existence to their agreement and its purpose is 
distinct from theirs. They are not, therefore, swallowed up by the 
wider community. Again, the State is immediately constituted 
by the agreement of provinces rather than directly by a contract 
between individuals, and it does not render the provinces super¬ 
fluous or useless. From this a certain federation logically follows. 
Althusius was far from considering the State as resting on a 
contract whereby individuals handed over their rights to a govern¬ 
ment. A number of associations, which, of course, ultimately 
represent individuals, agree together to form the State and agree 
on a constitution or law regulating the attainment of the common 
purpose or good for which the State is formed. 

But, if the State is one among a number of communities or 
associations, what is its distinguishing and peculiar mark? As in 
Bodin's political theory it is sovereignty (ius maiestatis ); but, 
unlike Bodin, Althusius declared that sovereignty rests always, 
necessarily and inalienably, with the people. This does not mean, 
of course, that he envisaged direct government by the people; 
through the law of the State, a law itself resting on agreement, 
power is delegated to the administrative officers or magistrates of 
the State. Althusius contemplated a supreme magistrate, who 
might, of course, though not necessarily, be a king, and 'ephors' 
who would see that the constitution was observed. But the theory 
does involve a clear assertion of popular sovereignty. It also in¬ 
volves the right of resistance, since the power of the ruler rests on a 
contract, and if he is faithless to his trust or breaks the contract, 
power reverts to the people. When this happens, the people may 
appoint another ruler, though this will be done in a constitutional 
manner. 

Althusius assumed, of course, the sanctity of contracts, resting 
on the natural law; and the natural law itself he regarded, in the 
traditional manner, as resting on divine authority. It was Grotius, 
rather than Althusius, who re-examined the idea of natural law. 
But Althusius' political theory is remarkable for its assertion of 
popular sovereignty and the use made of the idea of contract. As 
a Calvinist he insisted on the right of resistance to the ruler; but 
it must be added that he had no idea of religious freedom or of a 
State which would be officially indifferent to forms of religion. Such 
a notion was no more acceptable to the Calvinist than to the Catholic. 

7. The chief work of Hugo Grotius or Huig de Groot (1583- 
1645) is his famous De iure belli ac pacts (1625). In the Prolegomena 
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to that work 1 he represents Cameades as holding that there is 
no such thing as a universally obligatory natural law, ‘because all 
creatures, men as well as animals, are impelled by nature towards 
ends advantageous to themselves’. Each man seeks his own 
advantage; human laws are dictated simply by consideration of 
expediency; they are not based upon or related to a natural law, 
for the latter does not exist. To this Grotius replies that ‘man is, 
to be sure, an animal, but an animal of a superior kind’, and 
‘among the traits characteristic of man is an impelling desire for 
society, that is, for the social life, not of any and every sort, but 
peaceful and organized according to the measure of his intelli¬ 
gence. . . . Stated as a universal truth, therefore, the assertion 
that every animal is impelled by nature to seek only its own good 
cannot be conceded.’ 2 There is a natural social order, and it is the 
maintenance of this social order which is the source of law. ‘To 
this sphere of law belong the abstaining from that which is 
another’s . . . the obligation to fulfil promises . . .' 3 Furthermore, 
man is possessed of the power of judging ‘what things are agree¬ 
able or harmful (as to both things present and things to come) and 
what can lead to either alternative’; and ‘whatever is clearly at 
variance with such judgment is understood to be contrary also 
to the law of nature, that is, to the nature of man’. 4 

The nature of man is thus the foundation of law. ‘For the very 
nature of man, which even if we had no lack of anything would 
lead us into the mutual relations of society, is the mother of the 
law of nature.' 5 The natural law enjoins the keeping of promises; 
and as the obligation of observing the positive laws of States 
arises from mutual consent and promise, ‘nature may be con¬ 
sidered, so to say, the great-grandmother of municipal law’. In 
point of fact, of course, individuals are by no means self-sufficient; 
and expediency has a part to play in the institution of positive 
law and subjection to authority. ‘But just as the laws of each 
State have in view the advantage of that State, so by mutual 
consent it has become possible that certain laws should originate 
as between all States or a great many States; and it is apparent 
that the laws thus originating had in view the advantage, not of 
particular States, but of the great society of States. And this is 
what is called the law of nations, whenever we distinguish that 
term from the law of nature.’ 8 But it is not simply a question of 
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expediency: it is also a question of natural justice. 'Many hold, 
in fact, that the standard of justice which they insist upon in the 
case of individuals within the State is inapplicable to a nation or 
the ruler of a nation.' 1 But, ‘if no association of men can be main¬ 
tained without law . . . surely also that association which binds 
together the human race, or binds many nations together, has 
need of law; this was perceived by him who said that shameful 
deeds ought not to be committed even for the sake of one s 
country'. 2 It follows that 'war ought not to be undertaken except 
for the enforcement of rights; when once undertaken, it should 
be carried on only within the bounds of law and good faith’. 3 

Grotius is convinced, then, that 'there is a common law among 
nations, which is valid alike in peace and war'. 4 We have, there¬ 
fore, the natural law, the municipal law or positive law of States, 
and the law of nations. In addition, Grotius, a believing Protestant, 
admits the positive Christian law. 'This, however—contrary to 
the practice of most men—I have distinguished from the law of 
nature, considering it as certain that in that most holy law a greater 
degree of moral perfection is enjoined upon us than the law of 
nature, alone and by itself, would require.' 5 

Historians generally attribute to Grotius an important role in 
the 'freeing' of the idea of natural law from theological foundations 
and presuppositions and in naturalizing it. In this respect, it is 
said, he was much closer than were the Schoolmen to Aristotle, 
for whom he had a great admiration. It is certainly true to some 
extent that Grotius separated the idea of natural law from the 
idea of God. ‘What we have been saying would have a degree of 
validity even if we should concede that which cannot be conceded 
without the utmost wickedness, that there is no God, or that the 
affairs of men are of no concern to Him.' 8 But he proceeds to say 
that the law of nature, ‘proceeding as it does from the essential 
traits implanted in man, can nevertheless rightly be attributed to 
God, because of His having willed that such traits exist in us'. 7 
And he quotes Chrysippus and St. John Chrysostom in support. 
Moreover he defines the law of nature as follows. ‘The law of 
nature is a dictate of right reason which points out that an act, 
according as it is or is not in conformity with rational nature, 
has in it a quality of moral baseness or moral necessity; and that, 
in consequence, such an act is either forbidden or enjoined by the 

1 Ibid., 23. 3 Ibid., 25. 4 Ibid., 28. 
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author of nature, God.' 1 Among his references on this matter he 
refers to Thomas Aquinas ard Duns Scotus, whose remarks, he 
says, are by no means to be slighted. While, then, it may be true 
to say that, as a historical fact, Grotius' treatment of the idea 
of natural law contributed to the 'naturalization' of the idea 
inasmuch as he was treating law, not as a theologian, but as a 
lawyer and philosopher of law, it is wrong to suggest that Grotius 
made any radical break with the position of, say, St. Thomas. 
What seems to impress some historians is his insistence on the 
fact that an act enjoined or forbidden by the natural law is 
enjoined or forbidden by God because it is, in itself, obligatory or 
wrong. The natural law is unchangeable, even by God. 2 It is 
not right or wrong because of God's decision that it should be 
right or wrong. But the notion that the moral quality of acts 
permitted, enjoined or forbidden by the natural law depends on 
God's arbitrary fiat was certainly not that of St. Thomas. It 
represents, more or less, the Ockhamist view; but it is in no way 
necessarily bound up with the attribution of an ultimate meta¬ 
physical and 'theological' foundation to the natural law. When 
Grotius points out 3 the difference between the natural law and 
'volitional divine law', he is making a statement with which St. 
Thomas would gave agreed. It seems to me that it is Grotius' 
'modernity', his careful and systematic treatment of law from the 
standpoint of a lay lawyer and philosopher, which is responsible 
for the impression that he made a bigger break with the past than 
he actually did. 

In his Prolegomena 4 Grotius says, 'I have made it my concern 
to refer the proofs of things touching the law of nature to certain 
fundamental conceptions which are beyond question, so that no 
one can deny them without doing violence to himself’. In the first 
book 5 he asserts that a priori proof, which 'consists in demon¬ 
strating the necessary agreement or disagreement of anything with 
a rational and social nature', is 'more subtle’ than a posteriori 
proof, though the latter is 'more familiar'. But later in his 
work, 8 when treating of the causes of doubt in moral questions, he 
remarks that 'what Aristotle wrote is perfectly true, that certainty 
is not to be found in moral questions in the same degree as in 
mathematical science'. To this statement Samuel Pufendorf took 
exception. 7 I do not think, therefore, that one ought to lay great 
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stress on Grotius' place in the movement of philosophical thought 
which was characterized by emphasis on deduction, an emphasis 
due to the influence of the success of mathematical science. No 
doubt he did not escape this influence; but the doctrine that there 
are self-evident principles of natural morality was by no means 
new. 

The State', says Grotius, 1 ‘is a complete association of free men, 
joined together for the enjoyment of rights and for their common 
interests.' The State itself is the ‘common subject' of sovereignty, 
sovereignty being the power ‘whose actions are not subject to the 
legal control of another, so that they cannot be rendered void by 
the operation of another human will'. 2 The ‘special subject is one 
or more persons, according to the laws and customs of each nation’. 3 
Grotius proceeds to deny the opinion of Althusius (who is not 
named, however) that sovereignty always and necessarily resides 
in the people. He asks why it should be supposed that the 
people should be incapable of transferring sovereignty. 4 Though 
sovereignty is in itself indivisible, in the sense that it means some¬ 
thing definite, the actual exercise of sovereign power can be 
divided. ‘It may happen that a people, when choosing a king, 
may reserve to itself certain powers but may confer the others on 
the king absolutely.' 5 Divided sovereignty may have its dis¬ 
advantages, but so has every form of government; 'and a legal 
provision is to be judged not by what this or that man considers 
best, but by what accords with the will of him with whom the 
provision originated'. 6 

As to resistance or rebellion against rulers, Grotius argues that 
it is quite incompatible with the nature and purpose of the State 
that the right of resistance should be without limitation. 'Among 
good men one principle at any rate is established beyond con¬ 
troversy, that if the authorities issue any order that is contrary 
to the law of nature or to the commandments of God, the order 
should not be carried out'; 7 but rebellion is a different matter. 
However, if in the conferring of authority the right of resistance 
was retained or if the king openly shows himself the enemy of the 
whole people or if he alienates the kingdom, rebellion, that is, 
resistance by force, is justified. 

Grotius teaches that a just war is permissible; but he insists that 
‘no other just cause for undertaking war can there be excepting 

1 1. 1, 14, 1. 1 1, 3, 7, 1. * 1, 3, 7, 3. 4 1, 3, 8, 1. 
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injury received'. 1 It is permissible for a State to wage war against 
another State which has attacked it, or in order to recover what 
has been stolen from it, or to ‘punish' another State, that is, if the 
other State is obviously infringing the natural or divine law. But 
preventive war may not be waged unless there is moral certainty 
that the other State intends attack; 2 nor may it be waged simply 
for advantage's sake, 3 nor to obtain better land, 4 nor out of a 
desire to rule others under the pretext that it is for their good. 5 
War should not be waged in cases of doubt as to its justice, 6 and, 
even for just causes, it should not be undertaken rashly: 7 it should 
only be undertaken in cases of necessity, 8 and peace should always 
be kept in view. 9 In the actual conduct of war what is permissible 
can be viewed either absolutely, in relation to the law of nature, 
or in relation to a previous promise, in relation, that is, to the law 
of nations. 10 Discussion of the permissible in war with reference to 
a previous promise is discussion concerning good faith among 
enemies; and Grotius insists that good faith is always to be kept, 
because ‘those who are enemies do not in fact cease to be men'. 11 
For example, treaties should be scrupulously observed. The law 
of nature binds, of course, all men as men: the law of nations ‘is 
the law which has received its obligatory force from the will of all 
nations, or of many nations'. 12 It is distinct, therefore, from the law 
of nature and rests on promise and on custom. ‘The law of nations, 
in fact,' as Dio Chrysostom well observes, ‘is the creation of time 
and custom. And for the study of it the illustrious writers of 
history are of the greatest value to us.' 13 In other words, custom, 
consent and contract between States give rise to an obligation 
just as promises between individuals give rise to an obligation. 
In the absence of any international authority or tribunal or court 
of arbitration war between States necessarily takes the place of 
litigation between individuals; but war should not be waged if it 
can be avoided by arbitration or conferences (or even lot, says 
Grotius); and if it cannot be avoided, if, that is to say, it proves to 
be necessary for the enforcement of rights, it should be waged only 
within the bounds of good faith and with a scrupulous attention 
to proper procedure analogous to that observed in judicial pro¬ 
cesses. It is obvious that Grotius considered ‘public war' not as a 
justifiable instrument of policy, imperialistic ambition or terri¬ 
torial greed, but as something which cannot be avoided in the 

1 2, I. X, 4. * 2, 22, 5. 4 2, 22, 6. 4 2, 23, 8. 6 2, 22, 12. 
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absence of an international tribunal capable of rendering war as 
unnecessary as law-courts have rendered ‘ private war'. Neverthe- 
less, just as individuals enjoy the right of self-defence, so do States. 
There can be a just war; but it does not follow that every means is 
legitimate even in a just war. The 'law of nations’ must be observed. 

Grotius was a humanist, a humanitarian and a learned man; he 
was also a convinced Christian. He desired the healing of the rifts 
between Christians; and he defended toleration in regard to the 
different confessions. His great work, De iure belli ac pacts, is 
remarkable, not only for its systematic and its humanitarian 
character, but also for its dispassionate freedom from bigotry. 
Its spirit is well expressed in a remark he makes about the School¬ 
men. The latter, he says, 'furnish a praiseworthy example of 
moderation; they contend with one another by means of argu¬ 
ments—not, in accordance with the practice which has lately 
begun to disgrace the calling of letters, with personal abuse, base 
offspring of a spirit lacking self-mastery’. 1 

In this chapter I have avoided discussion of treatises on political 
theory by Scholastic writers, since I propose to treat of Renais¬ 
sance Scholasticism in the next part of this work. But it may be as 
well to draw attention here to the fact that Scholastic authors 
formed an important channel whereby the mediaeval philosophy 
of law was transmitted to men like Grotius. This is particularly 
true of Suarez. In addition, the treatments of the Taw of nations' 
and of war by Vitoria and Suarez were not without influence on 
non-Scholastic writers of the Renaissance and post-Renaissance 
periods. One does not wish to depreciate the importance of a man 
like Grotius, but it is as well to realize the continuity which existed 
between mediaeval thought and the political and legal theories 
of the Renaissance period. Moreover, an understanding of the 
Scholastic philosophies of law helps one to avoid attributing to 
Grotius and kindred thinkers a degree of ‘secularization’ of thought 
which is not, in my opinion, present in their writings. The notion 
that the Scholastics in general made the natural law dependent on 
the arbitrary divine will naturally inclines those who hold it to 
regard a man like Grotius as one who humanized and secularized 
the concept of natural law. But the notion is incorrect and is 
based either on ignorance of Scholasticism in general or on an 
assumption that the peculiar ideas of some of the nominalist school 
represented the common views of Scholastic philosophers. 

1 Prolegomena, 52. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
A GENERAL VIEW 

The revival of Scholasticism—Dominican writers before the 
Council of Trent; Cajetan—Later Dominican writers and Jesuit 
writers—The controversy between Dominicans and Jesuits about 
grace and free will—The substitution of 'philosophical courses' 
for commentaries on Aristotle—Political and legal theory, 

1. One might perhaps have expected that the life and vigour of 
Aristotelian Scholasticism would have been finally sapped by two 
factors, first the rise and spread of the nominalist movement in the 
fourteenth century and secondly the emergence of new lines of 
thought at the time of the Renaissance. Yet in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries there occurred a remarkable revival of Scholas¬ 
ticism, and some of the greatest names in Scholasticism belong 
to the period of the Renaissance and the beginning of the modem 
era. The chief centre of this revival was Spain, in the sense that 
most, though not all, of the leading figures were Spaniards. Cajetan, 
the great commentator on the writings of St. Thomas, was an 
Italian but Francis of Vitoria, who exercised a profound influence 
on Scholastic thought, was a Spaniard, as were also Dominic Soto, 
Melchior Cano, Dominic B 4 flez, Gabriel V4squez and Francis 
Su 4 rez. Spain was comparatively untouched either by the ferment 
of Renaissance thought or by the religious dissensions of the 
Reformation; and it was only natural that a renewal of studies 
which was carried through predominantly, though not, of course, 
exclusively, by Spanish theologians should take the form of a 
revivification, prolongation and development of Scholasticism. 

This renewal of Scholastic thought is associated with two 
religious Orders in particular. First in the field were the Domini¬ 
cans, who produced noted commentators on St. Thomas like 
Cajetan and De Sylvestris and eminent theologians and philo¬ 
sophers like Francis of Vitoria, Dominic Soto, Melchior Cano 
and Dominic B 4 nez. Indeed, the first stage of the revival of 
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Scholasticism, namely the stage which preceded the Council of 
Trent, was in a special degree the work of the Order of Preachers. 
The Council of Trent began in 1545, and it gave a powerful impulse 
to the renewal of Scholastic thought. The Council was primarily 
concerned, of course, with theological doctrines, questions and 
controversies, but the handling and discussion of these themes 
involved also a treatment of philosophical matters, in the sense 
at least that the theologians who assisted at the Council or who 
discussed the subjects which arose in the Council were necessarily 
involved to some extent in philosophical discussions. The work of 
the Dominicans in commenting on the works of St. Thomas and in 
elucidating and developing his thought was thus reinforced by 
the impulse contributed by the Council of Trent to the promotion 
of Scholastic studies. A further enrichment of life was given to 
Scholasticism by the Society of Jesus, which was founded in 1540 
and which is especially associated with the work of the so-called 
Counter-Reformation, inaugurated by the Council. The Society 
of Jesus not only made a most important general contribution to 
the deepening and extension of intellectual life among Catholics 
through the foundation of numerous schools, colleges and uni¬ 
versities but it also played a signal part in the theological and 
philosophical discussions and controversies of the time. Among 
the eminent Jesuits of the sixteenth century and the early part 
of the seventeenth we find names like Toletus, Molina, VAsquez, 
Lessius, St. Robert Bellarmine and, above all, Francis Suarez. 
I do not mean to imply that other Orders did not also play a part 
in the renewal of Scholasticism. There were well-known writers, 
like the Franciscan, Lychetus, who belonged to other Orders. But 
it remains true that the two bodies of men who did most for 
Scholastic thought at the time of the Renaissance were the 
Dominicans and the Jesuits. 

2. Of the Scholastics who died before or shortly after the 
beginning of the Council of Trent one may mention, for example, 
Petrus Niger (d. 1477), author of Clypeunt thomistarum, Barbus 
Paulus Soncinas (d. 1494), author of an Epitome Capreoli , and 
Dominic of Flanders (d. 1500), who published among other works 
In XII libros metaphysicae Aristotelis quaestiones. These three 
were all Dominicans. So also was Chrysostom Javelli (c. 1470- 
c. 1545) who was named Chrysostomus Casalensis after his birth¬ 
place. He lectured at Bologna and composed commentaries on 
the principal works of Aristotle; Compendium logicae isagogicum , 
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In universam naturalem philosophiam epitome t In libros XII meta- 
physicorum epitome , In X ethicorum libros epitome , In VIII 
politicorum libros epitome , Quaestiones super quartum meteorum , 
super librum de sensu et sensato , super librum de memoria et reminis - 
centia . He also defended Aquinas's exposition of Aristotle in 
Quaestiones acutissimae super VIII libros physices ad mentem 
5 . Thomae, Aristotelis et Commentatoris decisae and in Quaestiones 
super III libros de anima t super XII libros metaphysicae . In addi¬ 
tion he wrote In Platonis ethica et politica epitome and a Christiana 
philosophia seu ethica , besides publishing a refutation of Pom- 
ponazzi's arguments to show that the human soul is naturally 
mortal. This last theme he took up again in his Tractatus de 
animae humanae indeficientia in quadruplici via , sc . peripatetica , 
academica, naturali et Christiana . He also wrote on the thorny 
subject of predestination. 

Mention should also be made of Francis Sylvester de Sylvestris 
(c. 1474-1528), known as Ferrariensis, who lectured at Bologna 
and published Quaestiones on Aristotle's Physics and De anima t 
Annotationes on the Posterior Analytics and a commentary on 
St. Thomas's Summa contra Gentiles . But a much more important 
writer was Cajetan. 

Thomas de Vio (1468-1534), commonly known as Cajetan, was 
bom at Gaeta and entered the Dominican Order at the age of 
sixteen. After studying at Naples, Bologna and Padua he lectured 
in the university of Padua; and it was there that he composed his 
treatise on Aquinas's De ente et essentia . Subsequently he lectured 
for a time at Pavia, after which he held various high offices in his 
Order. In 1508 he was elected Master-General, and in this post 
he gave constant attention to promoting higher studies among the 
Dominicans. He was created a cardinal in 1517, and from 1518 
to 1519 he was papal legate in Germany, In 1519 he was appointed 
Bishop of Gaeta. His numerous works include commentaries on 
the Summa theologica of St. Thomas, on the Categories , Posterior 
Analytics and De anima of Aristotle, and on the Praedicabilia of 
Porphyry, as well as his writings De nominum analogia , De subiecto 
naturalis philosophiae, De conceptu entis, De Dei infinitate and the 
already-mentioned De ente et essentia . Although Cajetan took 
part in theological and philosophical controversy he wrote with 
admirable calm and moderation. He was, however, accused of 
obscurity by Melchior Cano, who was more influenced than 
Cajetan by contemporary humanism and care for literary style. 
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In his De nominum analogia Cajetan developed a view of analogy 
which has exercised a considerable influence among Thomists. 
After insisting 1 on the importance of the role which analogy plays 
in metaphysics he goes on to divide analogy into three main kinds, 
(i) The first kind of analogy, or of what is sometimes called analogy, 
is "analogy of inequality'. 2 Sensitive or animal life, for example, 
is found in a higher degree of perfection in men than in brutes; 
and in this sense they are 'unequally' animals. But this does not 
alter the fact, says Cajetan, that animality is predicated univocally 
of men and brutes. Corporeity is nobler in a plant than in a metal; 
but plants and metals are bodily things in a univocal sense. This 
type of analogy is called 'analogy', therefore, only by a misuse of 
the term, (ii) The second kind of analogy is analogy of attribution, 3 
though the only type of this kind of analogy which Cajetan recog¬ 
nized was analogy of extrinsic attribution. An animal, for example, 
is called healthy because it possesses health formally, while food 
and medicine are called healthy only because they preserve or 
restore health in something other than themselves, an animal, for 
instance. This example may, however, be misleading. Cajetan 
did not assert that finite things are good, for example, only in the 
sense in which food is called healthy: he was well aware that each 
finite thing has its own inherent goodness. But he insisted that if 
finite things are called good precisely because of their relationship 
to the divine goodness as their efficient, exemplary or final cause, 
they are being called good only by extrinsic denomination. And 
he thought that when an analogous term is predicated of A only 
because of a relationship which A has to B , of which alone the 
analogous term is formally predicated, the predication is called 
analogous only on sufferance, as it were. Analogy in the proper 
and full sense occurs only in the case of the third kind of analogy, 
(iii) This third kind of analogy is analogy of proportionality. 4 

Analogy of proportionality can be either metaphorical or non- 
metaphorical. If we speak of a 'smiling meadow' this is an instance 
of metaphorical analogy; 'and sacred Scripture is full of this kind 
of analogy'. 6 But there is analogy of proportionality in the proper 
sense only when the common term is predicated of both analogates 
without the use of metaphor. If we say that there is an analogy 
between the relation of God's activity to His being and the rela¬ 
tion of man's activity to his being, there is analogy of propor¬ 
tionality, since an imperfect similarity is asserted as holding 
1 Ch. 1. * Ibid . 1 Ch. 2. * Ch. 3. * Ibid. 
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between these two 'proportions' or relations; but activity is attri¬ 
buted formally and properly to both God and man. Again, we can 
predicate wisdom of God and man, meaning that an analogy holds 
between the relation of the divine wisdom to the divine being and 
the relation of man's wisdom to his being, and we do so without 
using the word 'wisdom' metaphorically. 

According to Cajetan, this kind of analogy is the only kind which 
obtains between creatures and God; and he made a valiant effort 1 
to show that it is capable of yielding a real knowledge of God. In 
particular, he tried to show that we can argue by analogy from 
creatures to God without committing the fallacy of equivocation. 
Suppose an argument like the following. Every pure perfection 
which is found in a creature exists also in God. But wisdom is 
found in human beings and it is a pure perfection. Therefore 
wisdom is found in God. If the word 'wisdom' in the minor 
premiss means human wisdom, the syllogism involves the fallacy 
of equivocation, because the word 'wisdom' in the conclusion 
does not mean human wisdom. In order to avoid this fallacy one 
must employ the word 'wisdom' neither univocally nor equivocally, 
that is, neither in one simple sense nor in two distinct senses, but 
in a sense which contains both uses proportionaliter . The concep¬ 
tion 'father', for example, as predicated analogously of God and 
man contains both uses. It is true that we obtain a knowledge of 
wisdom, for instance, through an acquaintance with human 
wisdom and then apply it analogously to God; but, says Cajetan, 2 
we should not confuse the psychological origin of a concept with 
its precise content when it is used analogously. 

Apart from the obscurity of Cajetan’s account of analogy, it is 
clear, I think, that to lay down rules for the term in order to avoid 
the fallacy of equivocation is not the same thing as to show that 
we are objectively justified in using the term in this way. It is one 
thing to say, for example, that if we assert that there is some 
similarity between the relation of the divine wisdom to the divine 
being and the relation of man's wisdom to his being we must not 
use the term 'wisdom' either univocally or equivocally; but it is 
another thing to show that we are entitled to speak at all of the 
divine wisdom. How could this possibly be shown if the only 
analogy which obtains between creatures and God is analogy of 
proportionality? It is difficult to see how this kind of analogy can 
be of any value at all in regard to our knowledge of God, unless the 

1 Ch. 10. *Ch, II. 
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analogy of intrinsic attribution is presupposed. Cajetan had 
doubtless much of value to say on the wrong uses of analogy; but I 
venture to doubt whether his restriction of analogy, as applied to 
God and creatures, to analogy of proportionality represents the 
view of St. Thomas. And it is perhaps a little difficult to see how 
his position does not lead in the end to agnosticism. 

Cajetan criticized Scotism on many occasions, though always 
politely and temperately. Still more did he criticize the ‘Aver- 
roism’ of his day. But it is worth noting that in his commentary 
on the De anima of Aristotle he allowed that the Greek philosopher 
had really held the opinion attributed to him by the Averroists, 
namely that there is only one intellectual and immortal soul in all 
men and that there is no individual or personal immortality. 
Cajetan certainly rejected both the Averroist thesis, that there is 
only one intellectual and immortal soul in all men, and the 
Alexandrist thesis, that the soul is naturally mortal. But he 
apparently came to think that the immortality of the human soul 
cannot be philosophically demonstrated though probable argu¬ 
ments can be adduced to show that it is immortal. In his com¬ 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans , 1 he explicitly says that he 
has no philosophic or demonstrative knowledge (nescio is the word 
he uses) of the mystery of the Trinity, of the immortality of the 
soul, of the Incarnation 'and the like, all of which, however, I 
believe'. If he was ready to couple the immortality of the soul 
with the mystery of the Trinity in this way, he cannot have thought 
that the former is a philosophically demonstrable truth. More¬ 
over, in his commentary on Ecclesiastes 2 he says explicitly that 'no 
philosopher has yet demonstrated that the soul of man is immortal: 
there does not appear to be a demonstrative argument; but we 
believe it by faith, and it is in agreement with probable arguments’ 
(ralionibus probabilibus consonat). One can understand, then, his 
objection to the proposed decree of the fifth Lateran Council 
(1513) calling upon professors of philosophy to justify the Christian 
doctrine in their lectures. In Cajetan’s opinion this was the task 
of theologians and not of philosophers. 

3. Among the later Dominican writers of the period one can 
mention first Francis of Vitoria (1480-1546), who lectured at 
Salamanca and composed commentaries on the Pars prima and 
on the Secunda secundae of Aquinas’s S umma theologica. But he is 
best known for his political and juridical ideas, and these will be 
‘9.23 * 3 . si- 
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treated later. Dominic Soto (1494-1560), who also lectured at 
Salamanca, published, among other works, commentaries on 
Aristotle’s logical writings and his Physics and De anima, as well 
as on the fourth book of the Sentences of Peter Lombard. Melchior 
Cano (1509-60) is justly celebrated for his De locis theologicis, in 
which he endeavoured to establish the sources of theological 
doctrine in a systematic and methodic manner. Bartholomew of 
Medina (1527-81), Dominic B 4 flez (1528-1604) and Raphael Ripa 
or Riva (d. 1611) were also outstanding Dominican theologians and 
philosophers. 

Among the Jesuit writers an eminent name is that of Francis 
Toletus (1532-96), who was a pupil of Dominic Soto at Salamanca 
and afterwards lectured at Rome, where he was created cardinal. 
He published commentaries on the logical works of Aristotle and 
on his Physics, De anima and De generatione et corruptione, as well 
as on St. Thomas's Summa theologica. A set of learned commen¬ 
taries on Aristotle were published by a group of Jesuit writers, 
known as the Conimbricenses from their connection with the 
university of Coimbra in Portugal. The chief member of this 
group was Peter de Fonseca (1548-99), who composed com¬ 
mentaries on the Metaphysics, as well as publishing Institutions 
dialecticae and an Isagoge philosophica or introduction to philo¬ 
sophy. Among other Jesuit theologians and philosophers mention 
should be made of Gabriel V 4 squez (c. 1551-1604), who lectured 
chiefly at Alcal 4 and Rome, and Gregory of Valentia (1551- 
1603). Both these men published commentaries on the Summa 
theologica of St. Thomas. Leonard Lessius (1554-1623), however, 
who lectured at Douai and Louvain, wrote independent works like 
his De iustitia et iure ceterisque virtutibus cardinalibus (1605), De 
gratia efficaci, decretis, divinis libertate arbitrii et praescientia Dei 
conditionata disputatio apologetica (1610), De providentia Numinis 
et animae immortalitate (1613), De summo bono et aeterna beatitudine 
hominis (1616) and De perfectionibus moribusque divinis (1620). 

The Franciscan Lychetus (d. 1520) commented on the Opus 
Oxoniense and the Quodlibeta of Scotus. It was not until 1593, 
however, that the latter was declared the official Doctor of the 
Franciscan Order. Giles of Viterbo (d. 1532), an Augustinian, 
composed a commentary cn part of the first book of the Sentences 
of Peter Lombard. And one must not omit to mention the group 
of professors associated with the university of Alcal 4 , founded by 
Cardinal Ximenes in 1489, who are known as the Complutenses, 
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The leading member of the group was Gaspar Cardillo de Villal- 
pando (1537-81), who edited commentaries on Aristotle in which 
he tried to establish critically the actual meaning of the text. 

4. Perhaps this is the place to say a few words about the famous 
controversy which broke out in the sixteenth century between 
Dominican and Jesuit theologians concerning the relation between 
divine grace and human free will. I do not wish to say much on 
the subject, as the controversy was primarily of a theological 
character. But it ought to be mentioned, I think, as it has 
philosophical implications. 

Leaving out of account preliminary stages of the controversy 
one can start by mentioning a famous work by Luis de Molina 
(1535-1600), a Jesuit theologian who lectured for many years at 
the university of Evora in Portugal. This work, entitled Concordia 
liberi arbitrii cum gratiae donis , divina praescicntia , providentia , 
praedestinatione et reprobatione , was published at Lisbon in 1589. 
In it Molina affirmed that ‘efficacious grace’, which includes in its 
concept the free consent of the human will, is not intrinsically 
different in nature from merely ‘sufficient grace’. Grace which is 
merely sufficient is grace which is sufficient to enable the human 
will to elicit a salutary act, if the will were to consent to it and 
co-operate with it. It becomes ‘efficacious’, if the will does in fact 
consent to it. Efficacious grace is thus the grace with which a 
human will does in fact freely co-operate. On the other hand, if 
God exercises universal and particular providence, He must have 
infallible knowledge of how any will would react to any grace in 
any set of circumstances; and how can He know this if an efficacious 
grace is efficacious in virtue of the will's free consent? In order to 
answer this question Molina introduced the concept of scientia 
media , the knowledge by which God knows infallibly how any 
human will, in any conceivable set of circumstances, would react 
to this or that grace. 

It is quite clear that Molina and those who agreed with him 
were concerned to safeguard the freedom of the human will. Their 
point of view may perhaps be expressed by saying that we start 
from what is best known to us, namely human freedom, and that 
we must explain the divine foreknowledge and the action of grace 
in such a way that the freedom of the will is not explained away 
or tacitly denied. If it did not seem fanciful to introduce such 
considerations into a theological dispute, one might perhaps 
suggest that the general humanistic movement of the Renaissance 


was reflected to some extent in Molinism. In the course of the 
controversy Molinism was modified by Jesuit theologians like 
Bellarmine and Suarez, who introduced the idea of ‘congruism’. 
'Congruous' grace is a grace which is congruous with or suited to 
the circumstances of the case and obtains the free consent of the 
will. It is opposed to ’incongruous’ grace, which for some reason 
or other is not suited to the circumstances of the case, in that it 
does not obtain the free consent of the will, though in itself it is 
‘sufficient' to enable the will to make a salutary act. In virtue of the 
scientia media God knows from eternity what graces would be 
‘congruous’ in regard to any will in any circumstances. 

Molina’s adversaries, of whom the most important was the 
Dominican theologian Banez, started from the principle that God 
is the cause of all salutary acts and that God’s knowledge and 
activity must be prior to and independent of the human will’s free 
act. They accused Molina of making the power of divine grace 
subordinate to the human will. According to Banez, efficacious 
grace is intrinsically different from merely sufficient grace, and it 
obtains its effect by reason of its own intrinsic nature. As for 
Molina's scientia media or ‘intermediate knowledge’, this is a mere 
term without any corresponding reality. God knows the future 
free acts of men, even conditional future free acts, in virtue of His 
predetermining decrees, by which He decides to give the ‘physical 
premotion' which is necessary for any human act. In the case of a 
salutary act this physical premotion will take the form of efficacious 
grace. 

Bafiez and the theologians who agreed with him thus began with 
metaphysical principles. God, as first cause and prime mover, 
must be the cause of human acts in so far as they have being. 
Banez, it must be emphasized, did not deny freedom. His view 
was that God moves non-free agents to act necessarily and free 
agents, when they act as free agents, to act freely. In other words 
God moves every contingent agent to act in a manner conformable 
to its nature. According to the Bannezian view, one must begin 
with assured metaphysical principles and draw the logical con¬ 
clusions. The Molinist view, according to the Bannezians, was 
unfaithful to the principles of metaphysics. According to the 
Molinists on the other hand, it was very difficult to see how the 
Bannezians could retain human freedom in anything except in 
name. Moreover, if the idea of a divine concurrence which is 
logically prior to the free act and which infallibly brings about a 
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certain act was admitted, it was very difficult to see how one is to 
avoid making God responsible for sin. The Molinists did not think 
that the distinctions introduced by their opponents in order to 
avoid the conclusion that God is responsible for sin were of any 
substantial use for this purpose. Scientia media was admittedly a 
hypothesis; but it was preferable to make this hypothesis rather 
than to suppose that God knows the future free acts of men in 
virtue of His predetermining decrees. 

The dispute between the Dominicans and the Jesuits induced 
Pope Clement VIII to set up a special Congregation in Rome to 
examine the points at issue. The Congregation is known as the 
Congregaiio de auxiliis (1598-1607). Both parties had full oppor¬ 
tunity to state their respective cases; but the end of the matter 
was that both opinions were permitted. At the same time the 
Jesuits were forbidden to call the Dominicans Calvinists, while 
the Dominicans were told that they must not call the Jesuits 
Pelagians. In other words, the different parties could continue 
to propound their own ways of reconciling God’s foreknowledge, 
predestination and saving activity with human freedom, provided 
that they did not call each other heretics. 

5. Cajetan was the first to take Aquinas’s Summa theologica as 
a theological text-book instead of the Sentences of Peter Lombard; 
and both Dominicans and Jesuits looked on St. Thomas as their 
Doctor. Aristotle was still regarded as ‘the Philosopher’; and we 
have seen that Renaissance Scholastics continued to publish com¬ 
mentaries on his works. At the same time there was gradually 
effected a separation of philosophy from theology more systematic 
and methodic than that which had generally obtained in the 
mediaeval Schools. This was due partly to the formal distinction 
between the two branches of study which had already been made 
in the Middle Ages and partly, no doubt, to the rise of philosophies 
which owed nothing, professedly at least, to dogmatic theology. 
We find, then, the gradual substitution of philosophical courses 
for commentaries on Aristotle. Already with Su&rez (d. 1617) we 
find an elaborate discussion of philosophical problems in separation 
from theology; and the order of treating metaphysical themes and 
problems which had been adopted by Su&rez in his Disputationes 
metaphysicae exercised an influence on later Scholastic method. In 
the freer style of philosophical writing which was inaugurated by 
Suarez one can doubtless see the influence of Renaissance human¬ 
ism. I said earlier in this chapter that Spanish Scholasticism was 
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comparatively unaffected by +he Renaissance. But one must make 
an exception, I think, in regard to literary style. Suarez was, it 
must be admitted, a diffuse writer; but his work on metaphysics 
did a great deal to break through the former tradition of writing 
philosophy in the form of commentaries on Aristotle. 

The eminent Dominican theologian and philosopher John of 
St. Thomas (1589-1644) published his Cursus philosophicus before 
his Cursus theologicus, and, to take another Dominican example, 
Alexander Piny issued a Cursus philosophicus thomisticus in 1670. 
The Carmelite Fathers of Alcala published a Cursus artium in 1624, 
which was revised and added to in later editions. Among the 
Jesuits, Cardinal John de Lugo (1583-1660) left an unpublished 
Disputationes metaphysicae, while Peter de Hurtado de Mendoza 
published Disputationes de universa philosophia at Lyons in 1617 
and Thomas Compton-Carleton a Philosophia universa at Antwerp 
in 1649. Similarly, both Rodrigo de Arriaga and Francis de 
Oviedo published philosophical courses, the former at Antwerp 
in 1632 and the latter at Lyons in 1640. A Cursus philosophicus 
by Francis Soares appeared at Coimbra in 1651, and a Philosophia 
peripatetica by John-Baptist de Benedicts at Naples in 1688. 
Similar philosophical courses were written by Scotists. Thus 
John Poncius and Bartholomew Mastrius published respectively 
a Cursus philosophicus ad mentem Scoti (1643) and a Philosophiae 
ad mentem Scoti cursus integer (1678). Among writers belonging to 
other religious Orders Nicholas of St. John the Baptist, a Hermit of 
St. Augustine, published his Philosophia augustiniana, sive integer 
cursus philosophicus iuxta doctrinam sancti Patris Augustini at 
Geneva in 1687, while Celestino Sfondrati, a Benedictine, published 
a Cursus philosophicus sangallensis (1695-9). 

In the course of the seventeenth century, then, Cursus philo- 
sophici tended to take the place of the former commentaries on 
Aristotle. This is not to say, however, that the former custom was 
abandoned. Sylvester Maurus (1619-87), for example, a Jesuit 
theologian and philosopher, published a commentary on Aristotle 
in 1668. Nor is one entitled to conclude from the change in the 
method of philosophic writing that the Scholastics of the Renais¬ 
sance and of the seventeenth century were profoundly influenced 
by the new scientific ideas of the time. The Franciscan Emmanuel 
Maignan, who published a Cursus philosophicus at Toulouse in 
1652, complained that the Scholastics of his time devoted them¬ 
selves to metaphysical abstractions and subtleties and that some 
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of them, when their opinions on physics were challenged in the 
name of experience and experiment, replied by denying the testi¬ 
mony of experience. Maignan himself was considerably influenced 
by Cartesianism and atomism. Honors Fabri (c. 1607-S8), a Jesuit 
writer, laid particular emphasis on mathematics and physics; and 
there were, of course, other Scholastics who were alive to the ideas 
of their time. But if one takes the movement of the Renaissance 
and post-Renaissance philosophy as a whole, it is fairly obvious that 
Scholasticism lay somewhat apart from the main line of develop¬ 
ment and that its influence on non-Scholastic philosophers was 
restricted. This is not to say that it had no influence; but it is 
obvious that when we think of Renaissance and post-Renaissance 
philosophy we do not think primarily of Scholasticism. Generally 
speaking, the Scholastic philosophers of the period failed to give 
sufficient attention to the problems raised by, lor example, the 
scientific discoveries of the time. 

6. There was, however, at least one department of thought in 
which the Renaissance Scholastics were deeply influenced by 
contemporary problems and in which they exercised a considerable 
influence. This was the department of political theory. I shall say 
something more in detail later about Su 4 rez' political theory; but I 
want to make some general remarks here concerning the political 
theory of the Scholastics of the Renaissance. 

The problem of the relation between Church and State did not, 
as we have already seen, come to an end with the close of the 
Middle Ages. Indeed, it was in a sense intensified by the Reforma¬ 
tion and by the claim of some rulers to possess jurisdiction even 
in matters of religion. As far as the Catholic Church was con¬ 
cerned a doctrine of full submission to the State was impossible: it 
was precluded by the position accorded to the Holy See and by 
the Catholic idea of the Church and her mission. The Catholic 
theologians and philosophers, therefore, felt called upon tc lay 
down the principles by which the relations between Church and 
State should be governed. Thus Cardinal Robert Bellarmine 
maintained in his work on the papal power 1 that the pope, while 
not possessing a direct power over temporal affairs, possesses an 
indirect power. Temporal interests must give way to spiritual 
interests, if a clash arises. This theory of the pope’s indirect 
power in temporal affairs did not mean that Bellarmine regarded 
the civil ruler as the pope's vicar—the theory excluded any such 

1 De summo pontifice, 1581; enlarged as De potentate summi pontificts, 1610. 
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idea; it was simply the consequence of applying the theological 
doctrine that man’s end is a supernatural end, namely the beatific 
vision of God. The theory was also maintained by Francis Su4rez 
in his Defensiofidei catholicae (1613), written against King James I 
of England. 

But though Bellarmine and Su 4 rez rejected the idea that the 
civil ruler is a vicar of the pope, they did not accept the theory 
that he derives his sovereignty directly from God, as was asserted 
by the upholders of the theory of the divine right of kings. And 
the fact that Su 4 rez argued against this theory in his Defensiofidei 
catholicae was one of the reasons why James I had the book burned. 
Both Bellarmine and Su 4 rez maintained that the civil ruler 
receives his power immediately from the political community. 
They held, indeed, that the civil ruler receives his authority 
ultimately from God, since all legitimate authority comes 
ultimately from Him; but it is derived immediately from the 
community. 

One might be perhaps tempted to think that this theory was 
inspired by the desire to minimize the royal power at a time when 
the centralized and powerful monarchies of the Renaissance were 
very much in evidence. What better way of taking the wind out of 
the sails of the royalists could be devised than that of maintaining 
that though the monarch’s power does not come from the pope it 
does not come directly from God either, but from the people? 
What better way of exalting the spiritual power could be found 
than that of asserting that it is the pope alone who receives his 
authority directly from God? But it would be a great mistake to 
regard the Bellarmine-Su 4 rez theory of sovereignty as being 
primarily a piece of ecclesiastical propaganda or politics. The idea 
that political sovereignty is derived from the people had been put 
forward as early as the eleventh century by Manegold of Lauten- 
bach; and the conviction that the civil ruler has a trust to fulfil and 
that if he habitually abuses his position he may be deposed was 
expressed by John of Salisbury in the twelfth, Aquinas in the 
thirteenth, and Ockham in the fourteenth century. Writers like 
Bellarmine and Su 4 rez simply inherited the general outlook of the 
earlier Scholastic theologians and philosophers, though the fact 
that they gave a more formal and explicit statement of the theory 
that political sovereignty derives from the people was doubtless 
largely due to reflection on the concrete historical data of their 
time. When Mariana (d. 1624), the Spanish Jesuit, made his 
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unfortunate statements about the use of tyrannicide as a remedy 
for political oppression (some of his remarks were interpreted as a 
defence of the murder of Henry III of France, and this caused his 
De rege et regis institutione, 1599, to be burned by the French 
Parliament) his principle was simply the principle of the legitimacy 
of resistance against oppression, which had been commonly 
accepted in the Middle Ages, though Mariana’s conclusions were 
misguided. 1 

The Renaissance Scholastics were not, however, concerned 
simply with the position of the civil ruler in regard to the Church on 
the one hand and the political community on the other: they were 
concerned also with the origin and nature of political society. As 
far as Su&rez is concerned, it is clear that he regarded political 
society as resting essentially on consent or agreement. Mariana, 
who derived the power of the monarch from a pact with the 
people, regarded the origin of political society as following a state 
of nature which preceded government; and the main step on the 
road to organized States and governments he found in the insti¬ 
tution of private property. Suarez cannot be said to have followed 
Mariana in the latter hypothesis of a state of nature. But he found 
the origin of the State in voluntary consent, on the part of heads 
of families at least, though he evidently thought that such 
associations between men had occurred from the beginning. 

Su 4 rez may, then, be said to have held a double-contract theory, 
one contract being between the heads of families, the other between 
the society so formed and its ruler or rulers. But if one says this, 
one must realize that the contract theory as held by Suarez did not 
imply the artificial and conventional character either of political 
society or of government. His political theory, as we shall see more 
clearly later, was subordinate to his philosophy of law, in which 
he maintained the natural character of political society and 
political government. If we want to know Suarez’ political theory, 
we have to turn primarily to his great treatise De legibus, which is 
above all things a philosophy of law. The idea of natural law, 
which goes back to the ancient world and which was given a 
metaphysical foundation by the philosophers of the Middle Ages, 
is essential to that philosophy and forms the background of his 
political theory. Political society is natural to man, and govern¬ 
ment is necessary for society; and as God is the Creator of human 

1 The then General of the Jesuits prohibited the teaching by members of the 
Order of Mariana s doctrine on tyrannicide. 
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nature both society and government are willed by God. They are 
not, therefore, purely arbitrary or conventional human contri¬ 
vances. On the other hand, thoughNature requires political society, 
the formation of determinate political communities normally 
depends on human agreement. Again, though Nature demands 
that any society should have some governing principle, Nature has 
not fixed any particular form of government or designated any 
particular individual as ruler. In certain instances God has directly 
designated a ruler (Saul, for instance, or David); but normally it 
rests with the community to determine the form of government. 

The theory that political society rests on some sort of agreement 
was not altogether new, and one can find anticipations of it even 
in the ancient world. In the Middle Ages John of Paris, in his 
Tractatus de potestate regia et papali ( c . 1303), presupposed a state 
of nature and held that though primitive men probably did not 
make any definite contract they were persuaded by their more 
rational fellows to live together under common law. And Giles of 
Rome in the thirteenth century had put forward a contract theory 
as one of the possible explanations of the foundation of political 
society. With Mariana in the sixteenth century the theory became 
explicit. In the same century the Dominican Francis of Vitoria 
implied a contract theory, and he was followed by the Jesuit 
Molina, though neither made any very explicit statement of the 
theory. Thus there was a growing tradition of the social contract 
theory; and Suarez' statement of it must be seen in the light of 
that tradition. In the course of time, however, the theory became 
divorced from the mediaeval philosophy of law. This philosophy 
was taken over, as we have seen, by Richard Hooker, and from 
him it passed, in a watered-down form, to Locke. But in Hobbes, 
Spinoza and Rousseau it is conspicuous by its absence, even if the 
old terms were sometimes retained. There is, then, a very great 
difference between the contract theory of Suarez and that of 
Rousseau, for example. And for this reason it may be misleading 
to speak of a contract theory in Suarez, if, that is to say, one 
understands by the term the sort of theory held by Rousseau. 
There was some historical continuity, of course; but the setting, 
atmosphere and the interpretation of the theory had undergone a 
fundamental change in the intervening period. 

Another problem with which some of the Renaissance Scholastics 
concerned themselves was that of the relations between individual 
States. Already at the beginning of the seventh century St. Isidore 
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of Seville in his curious encyclopaedic work, the Etymologies, had 
spoken of the ius gentium and of its application to war, making use 
of texts of Roman lawyers. Again, in the thirteenth century 
St. Raymund of Pefiafort examined the topic of the right of war in 
his Summa poenitentiae, while in the second half of the fourteenth 
century there appeared works like the De hello of John of Legnano, 
a professor of the university of Bologna. Far better known, 
however, is Francis of Vitoria (1480-1546). It was very largely to 
him that the revival of theology in Spain was due, as was testified 
by pupils like Melchior Cano and Dominic Soto, while the Spanish 
humanist, Vivgs, writing to Erasmus, praised Vitoria highly and 
spoke of his admiration for Erasmus and his defence of him against 
his critics. But it is for his studies on international law that 
Vitoria is known to the world at large. 

Vitoria looked on different States as forming in some sense one 
human community, and he regarded the Taw of nations’ as being 
not merely an agreed code of behaviour but as having the force of 
law, 'having been established by the authority of the whole world’. 1 
His position seems to have been more or less as follows. Society 
could not hold together without laws the infringement of which 
renders transgressors liable to punishment. That such laws should 
exist is a demand of the natural law. There have therefore grown 
up a number of principles of conduct, for example the inviolability 
of ambassadors, on which society as a whole is agreed, since it is 
realized that principles of this kind are rational and for the common 
good. They are derivable in some way from the natural law and 
they must be reckoned to have the force of law. The ius gentium 
consists of prescriptions for the common good in the widest sense, 
which either belong directly to the natural law or are derivable in 
some way from it. ‘What natural reason has established among all 
nations is called the ius gentium.’* According to Vitoria, the law 
of nations confers rights and creates obligations. Sanctions, 
however, can be applied only through the instrumentality of 
princes. But it is clear that his conception of international law 
leads to the idea of an international authority, though Vitoria does 
not say so. 

Applying his ideas to war and to the rights of the Indians in 
regard to the Spaniards, Vitoria in the De Indis makes it clear that 
in his opinion physical power by itself confers no right to annex the 
property of others and that Christian missionary zeal confers no 

1 De potestate civili t 21. 2 Ibtd. 


title to make war on the heathen. As regards slavery he adopted 
the usual position of theologians of the time, namely that slavery 
is legitimate as a penal measure (corresponding to modem penal 
servitude). But this concession must not be taken to imply that 
the Scholastic theologians and philosophers simply accepted the 
contemporary customs in regard to slavery. The example of the 
Jesuit Molina is interesting in this matter. Not content with 
theorizing in his study he went down to the port at Lisbon and 
questioned the slave-traders. As a result of these frank conver¬ 
sations he declared that the slave-trade was simply a commercial 
affair and that all the talk about exalted motives, like that of 
converting the slaves to Christianity, was nonsense. 1 But though 
he condemned the slave-trade, he admitted the legitimacy of 
slavery as a penal measure, when, for example, criminals were sent 
to the galleys in accordance with the penal customs of the time. 

Suarez developed the idea of the ‘law of nations'. He pointed 
out that it is necessary to make a distinction between the law of 
nations and the natural law. The former prohibits certain acts for 
a just and sufficient reason, and so it can be said to render certain 
acts wrong, but the natural law does not make acts wrong but 
prohibits certain acts because they are wrong. That treaties 
should be observed, for example, is a precept of the natural law 
rather than of the law of nations. The latter consists of customs 
established by all, or practically all, nations; but it is unwritten law, 
and this fact distinguishes it from civil law. Although, for instance, 
the obligation to observe a treaty once it has been made proceeds 
from the natural law, the precept that an offer of a treaty, when 
made for a reasonable cause, should be accepted is not a matter of 
strict obligation proceeding from the natural law; nor is there any 
written law about the matter. The precept is an unwritten custom 
which is in harmony with reason, and it belongs to the ‘law of 
nations'. 

The rational basis of the ius gentium is, according to Suarez, the 
fact that the human race preserves a certain unity in spite of the 
division of mankind into separate nations and States. Suarez did 
not consider a world-State to be practicable or desirable; but at the 
same time he saw that individual States are not self-sufficing in a 
complete sense. They need some system of law to regulate their 
relations with one another. Natural law does not provide suffici¬ 
ently for this need. But the conduct of nations has introduced 
1 Cf. De iustitia , i, 2 , disp. 34-3. 
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certain customs or laws which are in accord with the natural law, 
even though they are not strictly deducible from it. And these 
customs or laws form the iws gentium. 

It has been said, not unreasonably, that Vitoria’s idea of all 
nations as forming in some sense a world-community and of the 
tws gentium as law established by the authority of the whole world 
looked forward to the possible creation of a world-government, 
whereas Su&rez' idea of the ius gentium looked forward rather to 
establishment of an international tribunal which would interpret 
international law and give concrete decisions without being itself 
a world-government, which Suirez did not regard as practicable. 1 
However this may be, it is clear that in much of their political and 
legal philosophy the Renaissance Scholastics showed a grasp of 
concrete problems and a readiness to handle them in a 'modem' 
way. Men like Vitoria, Bellarmine and Suirez all maintained that 
political sovereignty is in some sense derived from the people; and 
they maintained the right of resistance to a ruler who acts 
tyrannically. Although they naturally thought in terms of con¬ 
temporary forms of government, they did not consider that the 
actual form of government is a matter of prime importance. At 
the same time the fact that their conception of political society 
and of law was founded on a clear acceptance of the natural moral 
law constituted its great strength. They systematized and de¬ 
veloped mediaeval legal and political philosophy and transmitted 
it to the seventeenth century. Grotius, for example, was certainly 
indebted to the Scholastics. Some people would maintain, I 
suppose, that the legal and political theory of the Renaissance 
Scholastics constituted a stage in the development from a pre¬ 
dominantly theological outlook to a positivist outlook; and as a 
historical judgment this may be true. But it does not follow that 
the later secularization of the idea of natural law and its subsequent 
abandonment to all intents and purposes constituted a philoso¬ 
phical advance in any but a chronological sense. 


1 Cf. The Catholic Conception of International Law by J. B. Scott, Ch. XIII. 
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FRANCIS SUAREZ (i) 

Life and works—The structure and divisions of the Disputationes 
metaphysicae —Metaphysics as the science of being—The concept 
of being—The attributes of being — Individuation — Analogy — 
God's existence—The divine Nature—Essence and existence — 
Substance and accident — Modes — Quantity — Relations —Entia 
ration is— General remarks—Etienne Gilson on Suarez . 

1. Francis Suarez (1548-1617), known as Doctor eximius, was 
born at Granada and studied canon law at Salamanca. He entered 
the Society of Jesus in 1564 and in due course began his professional 
career by teaching philosophy at Segovia. Afterwards he taught 
theology at Avila, Segovia, Valladolid, Rome, Alcala, Salamanca 
and Coimbra. Suarez, who was an exemplary and holy priest and 
religious, was also very much the student, scholar and professor; 
and his whole adult life was devoted to lecturing, study and 
writing. He was an indefatigable writer, and his works fill twenty- 
three volumes in the earlier editions and twenty-eight volumes in 
the Paris edition of 1856-78. A large number of these works were, 
of course, concerned with theological questions; and for present 
purposes his most important writings are the two volumes of 
Disputationes metaphysicae (1597) and his great work De legibus 
(1612). One may also mention his De Deo uno et trino (1606) and 
the De opere sex dierum (published posthumously in 1621). 

Suarez was convinced that a theologian ought to possess a firm 
grasp and profound understanding of the metaphysical principles 
and foundations of speculation. He says explicitly that no one can 
become a perfect theologian unless he has first laid the firm 
foundations of metaphysics. Accordingly, in his Disputationes 
metaphysicae he set out to give a complete and systematic treatment 
of Scholastic metaphysics; and, indeed, the work was the first of 
its kind. It was incomplete in the sense that metaphysical 
psychology was omitted; but this was supplied in the Tractatus de 
anima (published posthumously in 1621). Su 4 rez abandoned the 
order adopted by Aristotle in his Metaphysics 1 and divided the 

1 The importance of this change is not diminished, of course, by the fact that 
we know that Aristotle’s Metaphysics was not a book’ but a collection of treatises. 
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matter systematically into fifty-four disputations, subdivided into 
sections; though at the beginning he provided a table showing 
where the themes treated of in the successive chapters of Aris¬ 
totle's Metaphysics were dealt with in his own work. In this work 
the author's astounding erudition is clearly expressed in his 
discussions of, or references and allusions to, Greek, Patristic, 
Jewish, Islamic and Scholastic authors and to Renaissance thinkers 
like Marsilius Ficinus and Pico della Mirandola. Needless to say, 
however, Su&rez does not confine himself to the historical recital 
of opinions; his object is always the attainment of a positive and 
objective answer to the problems raised. He may be prolix, but he 
is certainly systematic. As an example of a competent non- 
Scholastic judgment of the work one may quote the following 
sentence. 'All the important Scholastic controversies are in this 
work lucidly brought together and critically examined and their 
results combined in the unity of a system.' 1 

In the present chapter I shall be concerned mainly with the 
Disputationes metaphysicae . In the next chapter I shall treat of the 
contents of the Tractatus de legibus ac Deo legislatore in X libros 
distributus. This last work summarized and systematized Scho¬ 
lastic legal theories, and in it the author presented his own 
development of Thomist legal and political theory. In this con¬ 
nection one must mention also Su&rez’ Defensio fidei catholicae et 
apostolicae adversus Anglicanae sectae errores , cum responsione ad 
apologiam pro iure fidelitatis et praefationem monitoriam Sercn- 
issimi Jacobi Angliae Regis (1613). In this book Suarez maintained 
Bellarmine's theory of the indirect power of the pope in temporal 
affairs and argued against the notion, dear to James I of England, 
that temporal monarchs receive their sovereignty immediately 
from God. As I remarked in the last chapter, James I had the 
book burned. 

2. Before going on to outline some of Suarez' philosophical 
ideas I want to say something about the structure and arrange¬ 
ment of the Disputationes metaphysicae. 

In the first disputation (or discussion) Suarez considers the 
nature of first philosophy or metaphysics, and he decides that it 
can be defined as the science which contemplates being as being. 
The second disputation deals with the concept of being, while 
disputations 3 to 11 inclusive treat of the passiones entis or 

1 M. Frischeisen-KOhler and W. Moog: Die Philosophie der Neuzeii bis rum Ende 
des XVIII Jahrhunderts, p. an; vol. 111 of F. Ueberweg’s Grundriss der Geschichte 
der Philosophic, 12th edition. 
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transcendental attributes of being. Unity in general is the theme 
of the fourth disputation, while individual unity and the principle 
of individuation are dealt with in the fifth. The sixth disputa¬ 
tion treats of universals, the seventh of distinctions. After con¬ 
sidering unity Su 4 rez passes to truth (disputation 8) and falsity 
(9), while in disputations 10 and 11 he treats of good and evil. 
Disputations 12 to 27 are concerned with causes; disputation 12 
with causes in general, disputations 13 and 14 with the material 
cause, disputations 15 and 16 with the formal cause, disputations 
17 to 22 with efficient causality, and disputations 23 and 24 with 
final causality, while exemplary causality is the subject of 
disputation 25. Finally, disputation 26 deals with the relations of 
causes to effects and disputation 27 with the mutual relations of 
the causes to one another. 

The second volume begins with the division of being into infinite 
and finite being (disputation 28). Infinite or divine being is 
treated in the next two disputations, God’s existence in disputation 
29 and His essence and attributes in disputation 30. In disputation 
31 Suarez goes on to consider finite created being in general, and in 
the following disputation he considers the distinction of substance 
and accidents in general. Disputations 33 to 36 contain Suarez’ 
metaphysics of substance, and disputations 37 to 53 deal with the 
various categories of accidents. The last disputation of the work, 
54, deals with entia rationis. 

As has already been indicated, Su&rez' Disputationes meta¬ 
physicae mark the transition from commentaries on Aristotle to 
independent treatises on metaphysics and to Cursus philosophici 
in general. It is true that one can discern among Suarez’ pre¬ 
decessors, as for example with Fonseca, a growing tendency to 
shake off the bonds imposed by the commentary method; but it was 
Suarez who really originated the new form of treatment. After 
his time the Cursus philosophici and independent philosophical 
treatises became common, both inside and outside the Jesuit 
Order. Moreover, Suarez’ decision not to include rational psy¬ 
chology in metaphysics but to treat it on its own and consider it as 
the highest part of ‘natural philosophy’ 1 had its influence on 
succeeding writers like Arriaga and Oviedo, who assigned the 
theory of the soul to physics rather than to metaphysics. 2 

One feature of Suirez’ Disputationes metaphysicae which should 

1 Disp. tr.etaph., i, 2, nn. iQ-20. 

* This classification oi psychology was in accordance with Aristotle's remarks in 
his De Amtna . 
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be noticed is that no separation is made in this work between 
general and special metaphysics. The later distinction between 
ontology or general metaphysics on the one hand and special 
metaphysical disciplines like psychology, cosmology and natural 
theology on the other hand has commonly been ascribed to the 
influence of Christian Wolff (1679-1754), the disciple of Leibniz, 
who wrote separate treatises on ontology, cosmology, psychology 
natural theology, etc. But further investigation into the history of 
Scholasticism in the second half of the seventeenth century has 
shown that the distinction between general and special meta¬ 
physics and the use of the word 'ontology' to describe the former 
antedate the writings of Wolff. Jean-Baptiste Duhamel (1624- 
1706) used the word 'ontology' to describe general metaphysics 
in his Philosophia vetus et nova or Philosophia universalis or 
Philosophia Burgundica (1678). This is not to say, however, 
that Wolff's division of the philosophical disciplines was not 
of great influence or that the continued use of the word 
'ontology' for general metaphysics is not to be ascribed primarily 
to him. 

3. Metaphysics, says Suarez, 1 has as its obieclum adequatum being 
in so far as it is real being. But to say that the metaphysician is 
concerned with being as being is not the same thing as saying that 
he is concerned with being as being in complete abstraction from 
the ways in which being is concretely realized, that is to say, in 
complete abstraction from the most general kinds of being or 
inferiora entis . After all, the metaphysician is concerned with real 
being, with being as including in some way the inferiora entis 
secundum proprias rationes . 2 He is concerned, therefore, not only 
with the concept of being as such but also with the transcendental 
attributes of being, with uncreated and created, infinite and finite 
being, with substance and accidents, and with the types of causes. 
But he is not concerned with material being as such: he is con¬ 
cerned with material things only in so far as knowledge of them is 
necessary in order to know the general divisions and categories of 
being. 3 The fact is that the concept of being is analogous, and so it 
cannot be properly known unless the different kinds of being are 
clearly distinguished. 4 For instance, the metaphysician is primarily 
concerned with immaterial, not with material substance; but he 
has to consider material substance in so far as knowledge of it is 
necessary in order to distinguish it from immaterial substance and 

1 Disp., 1,1, 24. *1,2,11. *1,2.24. A Ibid. 
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in order to know the metaphysical predicates which belong to it 
precisely as material substance. 1 

With Su&rez, then, as Suarezians at any rate would maintain, 
the fundamental metaphysical attitude of Thomism persists un¬ 
changed. The Aristotelian idea of ‘first philosophy' as the study or 
science of being as being is maintained. But Suarez emphasizes the 
fact that by being he means real being; the metaphysician is not 
concerned simply with concepts. Again, though he is concerned 
primarily with immaterial reality, he is not so exclusively con¬ 
cerned with it that he has nothing to say of material reality. But 
he considers material reality only from the metaphysical point of 
view, not from the point of view of a physicist or of a mathema¬ 
tician; Suarez accepted the Aristotelian doctrine of the degrees 
of abstraction. Again, we may note that Suarez emphasized the 
analogical character of the concept of being; he would not allow 
that it is univocal. Lastly, as to the purpose of metaphysics, 
Suarez is convinced that it is the contemplation of truth for its own 
sake; 2 he remains in the serene atmosphere of the Aristotelian Meta¬ 
physics and of St. Thomas and is unaffected by the new attitude 
towards knowledge which manifested itself in a Francis Bacon. 

4. In the second disputation Su&rez treats of the concept of 
being; and he declares that 'the proper and adequate formal 
concept of being as such is one' and that 'it is different from the 
formal concepts of other things’. 3 As he goes on to say that this is 
the common opinion and reckons among its defenders 'Scotus and 
all his disciples’, it might seem that he is making the concept of 
being univocal and not analogical. It is necessary, then, to say 
something about Suarez' view on this matter. 

In the first place the formal concept of being is one, in the sense 
that it does not signify immediately any particular nature or kind 
of thing: it does not signify a plurality of beings according as they 
differ from one another, but 'rather in so far as they agree with one 
another or are like to one another'. 4 The concept of being is really 
distinct from the concept of substance or the concept of accident: 
it abstracts from what is proper to each. 6 It will not do to say that 
there is a unity of word alone, for the concept precedes the word 
and its use.® Moreover, ‘to the formal concept of being there 
corresponds an adequate and immediate objective concept, which 
does not expressly signify either substance or accident, either God 


1 Disp., i, 2. 5. 
4 2, 1,9. 
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or creature: it signifies them all in so far as they are in some way 
like to one another and agree in being.' 1 Does this mean that in a 
created substance, for instance, there is a form of being which is 
actually distinct from the form or forms which make it a created 
substance in particular? No, abstraction does not necessarily 
require a distinction of things or forms which actually precedes the 
abstraction: it is sufficient if the mind considers objects, not as each 
exists in itself, but according to its likeness to other things. 2 In the 
concept of being as such the mind considers only the likeness of 
things, not their differences from one another. It is true that a 
real being is such by its own being which is inseparable from it, 
that is to say, it is true that a thing’s being is intrinsic to it; but 
this simply means that the concept of being as such does not 
include its ‘inferiors’. 

Suarez admits, then, that a concept of being can be formed 
which is strictly one; and on this matter he ranges himself with 
Scotus against Cajetan. But he emphasizes the fact that this 
concept is the work of the mind and that 'as it exists in the thing 
itself, it is not something actually distinct from the inferiors in 
which it exists. This is the common opinion of the whole School of 
St. Thomas.’ 3 Why, then, does he insist that the concept of being 
represents reality? If it represents reality, in what does being as 
such consist and how does it belong to its inferiors? Does it not 
seem that if the concept of being as such represents reality, it must 
represent something in the inferiors, that is, in existent beings, 
which is distinct from that intrinsic entity or beingness which is 
peculiar to each? And, if this is not so, does it not follow that the 
concept of being as such does not represent reality? 

Suarez distinguishes ‘being’ understood as a participle, that is to 
say, as signifying the act of existing, from 'being’ understood as a 
noun, that is to say, as signifying what has a real essence, whether 
it actually exists or not. A ‘real essence’ is one which does not 
involve any contradiction and which is not a mere construction of 
the mind. Now, ‘being’ understood as a participle gives rise to one 
concept ‘common to all actually existent beings, since they are 
like to one another and agree in actual existence’ and this holds 
good both for the formal and for the objective concepts. 4 We can 
also have one concept of being understood as a noun, provided 
that the concept simply abstracts from, and does not exclude, 
actual existence. 

* 2. 4. 4 - 
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It does not appear to me that the repetition of this statement of 
our ability to form one concept of being provides a very adequate 
answer to the difficulties which can be raised; but I wish now 
to indicate why Su&rez does not call this concept a univocal 
concept. 

In order that a concept should be univocal, it is not sufficient 
that it should be applicable in the same sense to a plurality of 
different inferiors which have an equal relationship to one 
another. 1 Sudrez, therefore, demanded more for a univocal 
concept than that it should be one concept; he demanded that it 
should apply to its inferiors in the same way. We can, indeed, 
form a formal concept of being which is one and which says nothing 
about the differences of the inferiors; but no inferior is, so to speak, 
outside being. When the concept of being is narrowed down 
(1 contrahitur ) to concepts of different kinds of being, what is done is 
that a thing is conceived more expressly, 2 according to its own mode 
of existence, than it is by means of the concept of being. 3 This does 
not mean, however, that something is added to the concept of 
being as though from outside. On the contrary, the concept of 
being is made more express or determinate. In order that the 
inferiors should be properly conceived as beings of a certain kind, 
the concept of being must indeed be contracted: but this means 
making more determinate what was already contained in the 
concept. The latter cannot, therefore, be univocal. 

5. In the third disputation Suarez proceeds to discuss the 
passiones entis in communi, the attributes of being as such. There 
are only three such attributes, namely unity, truth and goodness. 4 
These attributes do not, however, add anything positive to being. 
Unity signifies being as undivided; and this undividedness adds to 
being simply a denial of division, not anything positive. 4 Truth of 
knowledge ( veritas cognitionis) does not add anything real to the 
act itself, but it connotes the object existing in the way that it is 
represented by the judgment as existing. 8 But truth of know¬ 
ledge is found in the judgment or mental act and is not the same 
as veritas transcendentalis, which signifies the being of a thing with 
connotation of the knowledge or concept of the intellect, which 
represents, or can represent, the thing as it is. 7 This conformity of 
the thing to the mind must be understood primarily of a relation 
to the divine mind, and only secondarily of conformity to the 

1 2, 2, 36; 39, 3, 17. * expressius, per maiorem determinationem. 
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human mind. 1 As to goodness, this means the perfection of a 
thing, though it also connotes in another thing an inclination to or 
capacity for the aforesaid perfection. This connotation, however, 
does not add to the thing which is called good anything absolute; 
nor is it, properly speaking, a relation. 2 None of the three trans¬ 
cendental attributes of being, then, adds anything positive to 
being. 

6. In the fifth disputation Su&rez considers the problem of 
individuation. All actually existing things—all things which can 
exist 'immediately'—are singular and individual. 3 The word 
'immediately' is inserted in order to exclude the common attributes 
of being, which cannot exist immediately, that is to say, which 
can exist only in singular, individual beings. Su&rez agrees with 
Scotus that individuality adds something real to the common 
nature; but he rejects Scotus' doctrine of the haecceitas 'formally' 
distinct from the specific nature. 4 What, then, does individuality 
add to the common nature? ‘Individuality adds to the common 
nature something which is mentally distinct from that nature, 
which belongs to the same category, and which (together with the 
nature) constitutes the individual metaphysically, as an individual 
differentia contracting the species and constituting the individual.' 5 
Suarez remarks that to say that what is added is mentally distinct 
from the specific nature is not the same thing as saying that it is an 
ens rationis ; he has already agreed with Scotus that it is aliquid 
reale. In answer, then, to the question whether a substance is indi¬ 
viduated by itself Suarez replies that if the words 'by itself' refer to 
the specific nature as such, the answer is in the negative, but that, 
if the words ‘by itself' mean 'by its own entity or being', the 
answer is in the affirmative. But it must be added that the thing's 
entity or being includes not only the ratio specifica but also the 
differentia individuals , the two being distinguished from one an¬ 
other by a mental distinction. Suarez emphasizes the fact that he is 
speaking of created things, not of the divine substance; but among 
created things he applies the same doctrine to both immaterial 
and material substances. From this it follows that he rejects the 
Thomist view of materia signata as the only principle of individu¬ 
ation. 6 In the case of a composite substance, composed, that is to 
say, of matter and form, ‘the adequate principle of individuation 
is this matter and this form in union, the form being the chief 
principle and sufficient by itself for the composite, as an individual 
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thing of a certain species, to be considered numerically one. This 
conclusion . . . agrees with the opinion of Durandus and Toletus; 
and Scotus, Henry of Ghent and the Nominalists do not hold any¬ 
thing substantially different’ (in re non dissentiunt), l It is perfectly 
true that because our knowledge is founded on experience of 
sensible things, we often distinguish individuals according to their 
several ‘matters’ or according to the accidents, like quantity, 
which follow on the possession of matter; but if we are considering 
a material substance in itself, and not in relation simply to our 
mode of cognition, its individuality must be primarily ascribed to 
its principal constitutive element, namely the form. 2 

7. Having dealt at length with the doctrine of causes Suirez 
comes in disputation 28 to the division of being into infinite being 
and finite being. This division is fundamental; but it can be made 
‘under different names and concepts’. 3 For example, being can be 
divided into ens a se and ens ab alio, into necessary being and 
contingent being, or into being by essence and being by partici¬ 
pation. But these and similar divisions are equivalent, in the 
sense that they are all divisions of being into God and creatures 
and exhaust being, as it were. 

The question then arises whether being is predicated equivocally, 
univocally or analogically of God and creatures. Su&rez notes 4 
that a doctrine of equivocation is wrongly attributed to Petrus 
Aureoli. The Scotist doctrine, that ‘being signifies immediately one 
concept which is common to God and creatures and which is 
therefore predicated of them univocally, and not analogically', 5 
Suarez rejects. But if being is predicated analogically of God and 
creatures, is the analogy in question the analogy of proportion¬ 
ality alone, as Cajetan taught, or the analogy of proportionality 
together with the analogy of attribution, as Fonseca, for example, 
considered? According to Suarez, the analogy in question cannot 
be the analogy of proportionality, for ‘every true analogy of pro¬ 
portionality includes an element of metaphor’, whereas ‘in this 
analogy of being there is no metaphor’. 8 It must be, therefore, 
analogy of attribution, and, indeed, intrinsic attribution. ‘Every 
creature is being in virtue of a relation to God, inasmuch as it 
participates in or in some way imitates the.being (esse) of God, and, 
as having being, it depends essentially on God, much more than an 
accident depends on a substance.’ 7 

>5,6,15. *5,6,17. >28,1,6. *28,3,1. 
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8. In the following disputation (29) Su4rez considers the 
question whether God's existence can be known by reason, apart 
from revelation. First of all he examines the ‘physical argument’, 
which is to all intents and purposes the argument from motion as 
found in Aristotle. Suarez’ conclusion is that this argument is 
unable to demonstrate the existence of God. The principle on 
which the argument is founded, namely ‘every thing which is 
moved is moved by another’ (omne quod movetur ab alio movetur), he 
declares to be uncertain. Some things appear to move themselves, 
and it might be true of the motion of the heaven that the latter 
moves itself in virtue of its own form or of some innate power. 
‘How, then, can a true demonstration, proving God’s existence, be 
obtained by the aid of uncertain principles?’ 1 If the principle is 
rightly understood, it is more probable ( probabilius) than its 
opposite, but all the same, ‘by what necessary or evident argument 
can it be proved from this principle that there is an immaterial 
substance?' 2 Even if it can be shown that a mover is required, it 
does not follow that there is not a plurality of movers, still less that 
the mover is immaterial pure act. Suarez’ point is that one cannot 
prove the existence of God as immaterial uncreated substance and 
pure act by arguments drawn from 'physics’. In order to show 
that God exists it is necessary to have recourse to metaphysical 
arguments. 

First of all it is necessary to substitute for the principle omne 
quod movetur ab alio movetur the metaphysical principle omne quod 
fit, ab alio fit. 3 The truth of the principle follows from the evident 
truth that nothing can produce itself. On the basis of this meta¬ 
physical principle one can argue as follows.* ‘Every being is either 
made or not made (uncreated). But not all beings in the universe 
can be made. Therefore there is necessarily some being which is 
not made, but which is uncreated.’ The truth of the major premiss 
can be made evident in this way. A made or produced being is 
produced by ‘something else’. This ‘something else’ is itself either 
made or not made. If the latter, then we already have an un¬ 
created being. If the former, then that on which the ‘something 
else’ depends for existence is itself either made or not made. In 
order to avoid an infinite regress or a ‘circle’ (which would obtain 
if one said that A was made by B, B by C, and C by A), it is 
necessary to postulate an uncreated being. In his discussion of the 
impossibility of an infinite regress 5 Suarez distinguishes causae per 
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se subordinatae and causae per accidens subordinatae-, but he makes 
it clear that he considers an infinite regress impossible even in the 
case of the latter. He adopts, then, a different opinion from that of 
St. Thomas. But he remarks that even if one accepts the possi¬ 
bility of an infinite regress in the series of causae per accidens 
subordinatae, this does not affect the main line of the argument, for 
the infinite series would be eternally dependent on a higher 
extrinsic cause. If it were not, there would be no causality or 
production at all. 

This argument, however, does not immediately show that God 
exists: it has still to be shown that there is only one uncreated 
being. Su4rez argues first of all that ‘although individual effects, 
taken and considered separately, do not show that the maker of all 
things is one and the same, the beauty of the whole universe and 
of all things which are in it, their marvellous connection and order 
sufficiently show that there is one first being by which all things 
are governed and from which they derive their origin’. 1 Against 
the objection that there might be several governors of the universe 
Su4rez argues that it can be shown that the whole sensible world 
proceeds from one efficient cause. The cause or causes of the 
universe must be intelligent; but several intelligent causes could 
not combine to produce and govern the one systematically united 
effect unless they were subordinated to a higher cause using them 
as organs or instruments. 1 There is, however, another possible 
objection. Might there not be another universe, made by another 
uncreated cause? Suarez allows that the creation of another 
universe would not be impossible, but he observes that there is no 
reason to suppose that there is another universe. Still, given the 
possibility, the argument from the universe to the unicity of God 
holds good, strictly speaking, only for those things which are 
capable of being known by human experience and reasoning. He 
concludes, therefore, that an a priori proof of the unicity of 
uncreated being must be given. 

The a priori proof is not, Su4rez notes, a priori in the strict 
sense: it is impossible to deduce God’s existence from its cause, for 
it has no cause. ‘Nor, even if it had, is God known by us so exactly 
and perfectly that we can apprehend Him by means of His own 
principles, so to speak.’ 3 Nevertheless, if something about God has 
been already proved a posteriori, we may be in a position to argue 
a priori from one attribute to another.* 'When it has been proved 
*29. 2. 7 - *29,2,21. '29, 3, X. 4 Ibid . 
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a posteriori that God is necessary self-existent being (ens a se), it 
can be proved a priori from this attribute that there cannot be any 
other necessary self-existent being, and consequently it can be 
proved that God exists.' 1 In other words, Suarez' argument is that 
it can be proved that there must be a necessary being and that it 
can then be shown conclusively that there cannot be more than 
one necessary being. How does he show that there can be only one 
necessary being? He argues that, in order that there may be a 
plurality of beings having a common nature, it is necessary that 
the individuality of each should be in some way (aliquo modo ) out¬ 
side the essence of the nature. For, if individuality was essential to 
the nature, the latter would not be multipliable. But in the case of 
uncreated being it is impossible for its individuality to be in any 
way distinct from its nature, for its nature is existence itself, and 
existence is always individual. The foregoing argument is the 
fourtn which Su&rez considers. 2 Later on 3 he remarks that 
‘although some of these arguments which have been considered do 
not perhaps, when taken separately, so convince the intellect that 
a froward or ill-disposed man cannot find ways of evading them, 
none the less all the arguments are most efficacious, and, especially 
if they are taken together, they abundantly prove the aforesaid 
truth'. 

9. Sudrez proceeds to consider the nature of God. He points out 
at the beginning of disputation 30 that the question of God's 
existence and the question of God's nature cannot be entirely 
isolated from one another. He also repeats his observation that, 
although our knowledge of God is a posteriori , we can in some 
cases argue a priori from one attribute to another. After these 
preliminary remarks he proceeds to argue that God is perfect 
being, possessing in Himself, as creator, all the perfections which 
He is capable of communicating. But He does not possess them all 
in the same way. Those perfections which do not of themselves 
contain any limitation or imperfection, God possesses ‘formally' 
(formaliter ). A perfection like wisdom, for example, though it 
exists in human beings in a finite or imperfect manner, does not 
include in its formal concept any limitation or imperfection, and 
it can be predicated formally of God, salva analogia, quae inter 
Deum et creaturam semper intercedit . 4 Perfections of this sort exist 
‘eminently' (eminenter) in God, for creaturely wisdom as such 
cannot be predicated of God; but there is, none the less, a formal 
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analogous concept of wisdom which can be predicated formally, 
though analogously, of God. In the case, however, of perfections 
which involve inclusion of the being possessing them in a certain 
category these can be said to be present in God only modo eminenti, 
and not formally. 

In succeeding sections Su 4 rez argues that God is infinite, 1 pure 
act and without any composition, 2 omnipresent, 3 immutable and 
eternal, yet free, 4 one, 5 invisible, 8 incomprehensible, 7 ineffable, 8 
living, intelligent and self-sufficient substance. 9 He then considers 
the divine knowledge 10 and the divine will 11 and the divine 
power. 12 In the section on the divine knowledge Su 4 rez shows 
that God knows possible creatures and existent things and then 
remarks that the question of God's knowledge of conditional 
future contingent events cannot be properly treated without 
reference to theological sources, even though it is a metaphysical 
question, ‘and so I entirely omit it'. 13 But he allows himself the 
remark that if statements like, ‘if Peter had been here, he would 
have sinned' have a determinate truth, this truth cannot be 
unknown to God. That they have determinate truth is ‘much 
more probable' (multo probabilius) than that they have not, in the 
sense that Peter in the example given would either have sinned or 
not have sinned and that, though we cannot know which would 
have happened, God can know it. However, as Suarez omits any 
further treatment of this matter in his metaphysical disputations, 
I too omit it. 

10. Coming to the subject of finite being, Suarez treats first of the 
essence of finite being as such, of its existence, and of the distinc¬ 
tion between essence and existence in finite being. He first outlines 
the arguments of those who hold the opinion that existence (tfss^) 
and essence are really distinct in creatures. ‘This is thought to be 
St. Thomas's opinion, which, understood in this sense, has been 
followed by almost all the early Thomists.' 14 The second opinion 
mentioned by Suarez is that the creature's existence is 'formally' 
distinguished from its nature, as a mode of that nature. ‘This 
opinion is attributed to Scotus.' 15 The third opinion is that essence 
and existence in the creature are distinguished only mentally 
(tantum ratione ). This opinion, says Su&rez, 16 was held by 
Alexander of Hales and others, including the nominalists. It is 
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the opinion he himself defends, provided that 'existence’ is under¬ 
stood to mean actual existence and 'essence’ actually existing 
essence. 'And this opinion, if so explained, I think to be quite 
true/ 1 It is impossible, Suarez states, for anything to be intrinsi¬ 
cally and formally constituted as a real and actual being by some¬ 
thing distinct from it. From this it follows that existence cannot 
be distinguished from essence as a mode which is distinct from the 
essence or nature ex naiura ret . 2 The right view is this. 3 If the 
terms 'existence’ and 'essence’ are understood to refer respectively 
to actual being (ens in actu) and potential or possible being (ens in 
poientia), then there is, of course, a real distinction; but this 
distinction is simply that between being and not-being, since a 
possible is not a being and its potentiality for existence is simply 
logical potentiality, that is, the idea of it does not involve a con¬ 
tradiction. But if 'essence’ and 'existence’ are understood to 
mean, as they should be understood to mean in the present con¬ 
troversy, actual essence and actual existence, the distinction 
between them is a mental distinction with an objective foundation 
(distinctio rationis cum fundamento in re). We can think of the 
natures or essences of things in abstraction from their existence, 
and the objective foundation for our being able to do so is the fact 
that no creature exists necessarily. But the fact that no creature 
exists necessarily does not mean that when it exists its existence 
and essence are really distinct. Take away the existence, so to 
speak, and you cancel the thing altogether. On the other hand, a 
denial of the real distinction between essence and existence does 
not, Suarez argues, lead to the conclusion that the creature 
exists necessarily. 

Existence and essence together form an ens per se unum\ but this 
composition is a 'composition' in an analogical sense. For it is only 
really distinct elements that can together form a real composition. 
The union of essence and existence to form an ens per se unum is 
called a ‘composition’ only in a sense analogous to the sense in 
which the union of matter and form, two really distinct elements, 
is called a composition. 4 Moreover, the union of essence and 
existence differs from that of matter and form in this point also, 
that the former is found in all creatures, whereas the latter is 
confined to bodies. Composition out of matter and form is a 
physical composition and forms the basis of physical change, 
whereas composition out of essence and existence is a metaphysical 
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composition. It belongs to the being of a creature, whether 
spiritual or material. The statement that it is a compositio 
rationis does not contradict the statement that it belongs to the 
being of a creature, for the reason why it belongs to the being of a 
creature is not the mental character of the distinction between 
essence and existence but rather the objective foundation of this 
mental distinction, namely the fact that the creature does not 
exist necessarily or of itself {a se). 

Su&rez considers the objection that it follows or seems to follow 
from his view that the existence of the creature is not received in a 
potential and limiting element and that consequently it is perfect 
and infinite existence. If, it is said, existence is not an act which 
is received in a potential element, it is unreceived, and conse¬ 
quently it is subsistent existence. But, says Suirez, 1 the existence 
of a creature is limited by itself, by its entity, and it does not need 
anything distinct from itself to limit it. Intrinsically it is limited 
by itself; extrinsically or effective it is limited by God. One can 
distinguish two kinds of limitation or contraction, namely meta¬ 
physical and physical. ‘Metaphysical limitation (contractio) does 
not require an actual real distinction between the limited and 
limiting factors, but a distinction of concepts with some objective 
foundation is sufficient; and so we can admit (if we wish to use 
the language of many people) that essence is made finite and is 
limited with a view to existence and, conversely, that existence 
is rendered finite and limited by being the act of a particular 
essence.' 2 As to physical limitations, an angel does not need any 
intrinsic principle of limitation other than its simple substance, 
while a composite substance is limited by its intrinsic component 
factors or principles. This is equivalent to saying that a composite 
substance also is limited by itself, since it is not something distinct 
from those intrinsic component factors taken together in their 
actuality. 

Suarez' view is, then, this. ‘Because existence is nothing else 
than essence constituted in act, it follows that, just as actual 
essence is formally limited by itself, or by its own intrinsic 
principles, so also created existence has its limitation from the 
essence, not because essence is a potentiality in which existence is 
received, but because existence is in reality nothing else but the 
actual essence itself.' 3 A great deal has been written in Scholastic 
circles about the dispute between Su&rez and his Thomist 
1 31, 13, ’.8. s Ibid. • Ibid. 
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opponents on the subject of the distinction between essence and 
existence; but, whichever side is right, it should at least be clear 
that Su&rez had no intention whatsoever of impairing, so to speak, 
the contingent character of the creature. The creature is created 
and contingent, but what is created is an actual essence, that is 
to say, an existent essence, and the distinction between the 
essence and its existence is only mental, though this mental dis¬ 
tinction is grounded on and made possible by the creature's 
contingent character. Both Thomists and Suarezians agree, of 
course, about the creature's contingent character. Where they 
differ is in the analysis of what it means to be contingent. When 
the Thomists say that there is a real distinction between essence and 
existence in the creature, they do not mean that the two factors 
are separable in the sense that either or both of them could 
preserve actuality in isolation; and when the Suarezians say that 
the distinction is a distinctio rationis cum fundamento in re , they 
do not mean that the creature exists necessarily, in the sense that 
it cannot not exist. However, I do not propose to take sides in the 
controversy; nor shall I introduce reflections which, in the context 
of contemporary philosophy in Great Britain, might suggest 
themselves. 

11. Passing to the subject of substance and accident, Suarez 
remarks 1 that the opinion that the division between substance and 
accident is a sufficient proximate division of created being is 'so 
common, that it has been received by all as if it were self-evident. 
Therefore it needs an explanation rather than a proof. That 
among creatures some things are substances and others accidents 
is clear from the constant change and alteration of things.' But 
being is not predicated univocally of substance and accidents: it 
is predicated analogically. Now, many people, like Cajetan, think 
that the analogy in question is the analogy of proportionality alone; 
'but I think that the same must be said in this connection as has 
been said concerning being as common to God and to creatures, 
namely that there is here no analogy of proportionality, properly 
speaking, but only analogy of attribution’. 2 

In creatures primary substance (that is, existent substance, as 
distinguished from the universal or substantia secunda) is the same 
thing as a suppositum ) 2 and a suppositum of rational nature is a per¬ 
son. 4 But Su&rez discusses the question whether ‘subsistence’ (sm 6 - 
sistentia), which makes a nature or essence a created suppositum , 
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is something positive, distinct from the nature. According to 
one opinion existence and subsistence are the same; and that 
which being a suppositum adds to a nature is consequently 
existence. 'This opinion is now frequently met with among 
modern theologians.' 1 But Su 4 rez cannot agree with this theory, 
as he does not believe that existence is really distinct from the 
actual nature or essence. ‘Actual essence and its existence are not 
really distinct. Therefore, in so far as subsistence is distinct from 
actual essence, it must be distinct from the existence of that 
essence.’ 2 Therefore being a suppositum or having subsistence, 
which makes a thing independent of any ‘support’ (that is, which 
makes a thing a substance) cannot, in so far as it is something 
added to an actual essence or nature, be the same thing as exist¬ 
ence. What, if anything, does subsistence add to an actual 
essence or nature? Existence as such simply means having actual 
being: that a being exists does not, of itself, determine whether it 
exists as a substance or as an accident. ‘But subsistence denotes 
a determinate mode of existing’, 8 namely existing as a substance, 
not inhering in a substance as an accident inheres in a substance. 
Therefore subsistence does add something. But what it adds is a 
mode of existing, a way of existing, not existence itself; it deter¬ 
mines the mode of existence and gives to the substance its com¬ 
pletion in ratione existendi, on the level of existence. Having 
subsistence or being a suppositum adds, therefore, to an actual 
essence or nature a mode (modus), and subsistentia differs modally 
(modaliter) from the nature of which it is the subsistence as a 
thing’s mode differs from the thing itself. 4 The composition 
between them is, then, the composition of a mode with the thing 
modified. 5 Created subsistence is thus ‘a substantial mode, finally 
terminating the substantial nature and constituting a thing as 
per se subsistent and incommunicable’. 6 

12. Here we meet Su&rez’ idea of ‘modes', of which he makes 
extensive use. For example, he says that probably ‘the rational 
soul, even while joined to the body, has a positive mode of sub¬ 
sistence, and, when it is separated (from the body), it does not 
acquire a new positive mode of existence, but it is simply deprived 
of the positive mode of union with the body’. 7 In man, then, not 
only is there a ‘mode’ whereby soul and body are conjoined but 
the soul, even while in the body, also has its own mode of partial 
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subsistence; and what happens at death is that the mode of union 
disappears, though the soul retains its own mode of subsistence. 
In purely material substances both form and matter have their 
own modes, in addition to the mode of union; but it is the ‘partial 
mode’ (modus partialis) of the matter alone which is conserved 
after separation of form and matter. The form of a purely material 
substance does not, like the human soul, which is the form of the 
body, preserve any mode of subsistence after the corruption of the 
substance. 1 A material form has not got its own mode of existence 
or partial subsistence, 2 but matter has. It follows that God could 
conserve matter without any form. 3 

13. In his detailed treatment of the different kinds of accidents 
Suarez gives a good deal of attention to the subject of quantity. 
First of all, the opinion that quantity is really distinct from 
material substance must be accepted. ‘For although it may not be 
possible to demonstrate its truth sufficiently by natural reason, it 
is nevertheless shown to be true by the principles of theology, 
especially on account of the mystery of the Eucharist. Indeed, 
the natural reason, enlightened by this mystery, understands that 
this truth is more in agreement and conformity with the natures 
themselves of things (than the opposite opinion). Therefore the 
first reason for this opinion is that in the mystery of the Eucharist 
God separated quantity from the substances of bread and wine.. ,’ 6 
This distinction must be a real distinction, for, if the distinction 
were only modal, quantity could not exist in separation from that 
of which it is a mode. 

Considerations taken from the theology of the Eucharist appear 
also in Suarez’ treatment of the formal effect of quanity (effectus 
formalis quantitatis) , which he finds in the quantitative extension 
of parts as apt to occupy place. ‘In the body of Christ in the 
Eucharist besides the substantial distinction of parts of matter 
there is also a quantitative extension of parts. For, although the 
parts of that body are not actually extended in place, they are 
none the less so extended and ordered in relation to one another 
that, if they were not supematurally prevented, they would have 
to possess actual extension in place. This (first) extension they 
receive from quantity, and it is impossible for them to be without 
it if they are not without quantity.’ 5 

14. As to relations, Suarez maintains that there are in creatures 
real relations which constitute a special category. 6 But a real 
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relation, although it signifies a real form, is not something actually 
distinct from every absolute form: it. is in reality identified with an 
absolute form which is related to something else. 1 To take an 
example. In the case of two white things the one thing has to the 
other a real relation of similarity. But that real relation is not 
something really distinct from the thing’s whiteness: it is the white¬ 
ness itself (considered as an ‘absolute form’) as similar to the 
whiteness of another thing. This denial of a real distinction 
between the relation and its subject 3 does not, says Su&rez, con¬ 
tradict the assertion that real relations belong to a category of 
their own, for ‘the distinction between categories is sometimes 
only a distinctio rationis cum aliquo fundamento in re , as we shall 
say later in regard to action, passion and other categories’. 8 

It is only real relations which can belong to the category of 
relation; for mental relations (relationes rationis ) are not real 
beings and cannot, therefore, belong to the category ad aliquid* 
But it does not follow that all real relations belong to the category 
of relation. If there are two white things, the one is really like the 
other; but if one of them is destroyed or ceases to be white, the 
real relation of similarity also ceases. There are, however, says 
SuArez, some real relations which are inseparable from the 
essences of their subjects. For example, it belongs to the essence 
of an existent creature that it depends on the Creator: ‘it does not 
seem that it can be conceived or exist without a transcendental 
relation to that on which it depends. It is in this relation that the 
potentiality and imperfection of a created being as such seem 
especially to consist.’ 6 Again, ‘matter and form have a true and 
real mutual relationship essentially included in their own being; 
and so the one is defined by its relation to the other’. 6 These 
relations, called by Suarez relationes transcendentales, are not 
mental relations; they are real; but they cannot disappear while 
the subject remains, as predicamental relations (that is, relations 
belonging to the category of relation) can disappear. A predica¬ 
mental relation is an accident acquired by a thing which is already 
constituted in its essential being; but a transcendental relation is, 
as it were (quasi), a differentia constituting and completing the 
essence of that thing of which it is affirmed to be a relation. 7 The 

1 47, 2, 22. 
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definition of a predicamental relation is ‘an accident, the whole 
being of which is ad aliud esse, seu ad aliud se habere, seu aliud 
respicere '. 1 This definition might seem to cover also transcendental 
relations; but ‘I think that transcendental relations are excluded 
by the phrase, cuius totum esse est esse ad aliud, if it is understood 
in the strict sense explained at the end of the preceding section. 
For those beings which include a transcendental relation are not 
so related to another thing that their whole being consists simply 
in a relation to .that other thing.’* Su 4 rez goes on to argue that a 
predicamental relation requires a subject, a foundation (for 
example, the whiteness of a white thing) and a term of the rela¬ 
tion. 3 But a transcendental relation does not require these three 
conditions. For example, ‘the transcendental relation of matter 
to form has no foundation, but it is intimately included in matter 
itself’. 4 

The two examples of transcendental relation given above, 
namely the relation of creature to Creator and of matter and form 
to one another, should not lead one to suppose that, for Su 4 rez, 
there is a ‘mutual’ relation between the creature and the Creator. 
There is a real relation to the Creator on the part of the creature 
but the Creator’s relation to the creature is a relatio rationis . 6 The 
nominalists hold that® God acquires real relations in time, not in 
the sense that God acquires new perfections but in the sense, for 
example, that God is really Creator and, as creation took place in 
time, God becomes related to creatures in time. But Suarez rejects 
the opinion. 7 If the relation were real, God would acquire an 
accident in time which is an absurd idea; and it is useless to say 
that the relation would assistere Deo, and not inesse Deo (a dis¬ 
tinction attributed to Gilbert de la Porree), for the relation must 
be in a subject and, if it is not in the creature, it must be in God. 

15. Su 4 rez’ final disputation (54) is devoted to the subject of 
entia raticnis. He tells us that, although he has said in the first 
disputation that entia rationis are not included in the special 
subject-matter of metaphysics, he thinks that the general principles 
concerning this topic should be considered. The topic cannot be 
properly treated except by the metaphysician, even if it belongs 
to his subject-matter quasi ex obliquo et concomitanter 6 

After distinguishing various possible meanings of the phrase 
ens rationis, Su&rez says that, properly speaking, it signifies ‘that 
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which has being objectively only in the mind’ or ‘that which is 
thought of as being by the mind, although it has no being in 
itself’. 1 Blindness, for example, has no positive being of its own, 
though it is ‘thought of’ as if it were a being. When we say that a 
man is blind, we do not mean that there is anything positive in 
the man to which the word ‘blindness’ is given; we mean that he is 
deprived of vision. But we think of this deprivation as if it were 
a being, says Suirez. A purely mental relation is another example 
of an ens rationis. So is a chimera or purely imaginative con¬ 
struction, which cannot have being apart from the mind. Its 
being consists in being thought or imagined. 

Three reasons can be assigned why we form these entia rationis. 
First of all, the human intellect tries to know negations and 
privations. These are nothing in themselves; but the mind, which 
has being as its object, cannot conceive that which is in itself 
nothing except ad tnodutn entis, that is, as if it were being. Secondly, 
our intellect, being imperfect, has sometimes, in its endeavour to 
know something which it cannot know as it exists in itself, to 
introduce relations which are not real relations by comparing it 
to something else. The third reason is the mind’s power to con¬ 
struct composite ideas which cannot have an objective counter¬ 
part outside the mind, though the ideas of the parts correspond to 
something extramental. For example, we can construct the idea 
of a horse’s body with a man’s head. 

There can be no concept of being common to real beings and to 
entia rationis, for existence (esse) cannot be intrinsically partici¬ 
pated in by the latter. To ‘exist’ only in the mind is not to exist 
(esse), but to be thought or mentally constructed. Therefore entia 
rationis cannot be said to possess essence. This distinguishes them 
from accidents. Nevertheless, an ens rationis is called ens in virtue 
of ‘some analogy’ to being, since it is founded in some way on 
being. 2 

Entia rationis are caused by the intellect conceiving that which 
has no real act of being as if it were a being. 8 The senses, appetite 
and will are not causes of entia rationis, though the imagination 
can be; and in this respect ‘the human imagination shares in some 
way the power of the reason’, and perhaps it never forms them 
save with the co-operation of reason. 4 

The three types of entia rationis are negations, privations and 
(purely mental) relations. A negation differs primarily from a 
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privation in that, while a privation signifies the lack of a form in a 
subject naturally apt to possess that form, a negation signifies the 
lack of a form without there being any natural aptitude to possess 
that form. 1 For example, blindness is a privation; but a man's 
lack of wings is a negation. According to Suarez 2 imaginary space 
and imaginary time, conceived without any 'subject', are nega¬ 
tions. The logical relations of, for example, genus and species, 
subject and predicate, antecedent and consequent, which are 
'second intentions’, are purely mental and so entia rationis, though 
they are not gratuitously formed but have some objective founda¬ 
tion. 3 

16. In the multitudinous pages of the Dispuialiones meta- 
physicae Suarez pursues the problems considered into their various 
ramifications, and he is careful to distinguish the different mean¬ 
ings of the terms employed. He shows himself to be an analytic 
thinker, in the sense that he is not content with broad generaliza¬ 
tions, hasty impressions or universal conclusions based on an 
insufficient study of the different aspects of the problem at issue. 
He is thorough, painstaking, exhaustive. One cannot, of course, 
expect to find in his work an analysis which will satisfy all the 
demands made by modern analysts: the terms and ideas in which 
he thought were for the most part traditional in the Schools and 
were taken for granted. One might, indeed, take various points 
out of Suarez’ writings and express them in the more fashionable 
terms of today. For example, his observations that to 'exist' only 
in the mind is not really to exist at all but to be thought or mentally 
constructed could be translated into a distinction between different 
types of sentences analysed in reference to their logical meaning 
as distinct from their grammatical form. One has, however, to 
take a past thinker in his historical setting, and if Suarez is seen 
in the light of the philosophical tradition to which he belonged, 
there can be no doubt that he possessed the gift of analysis in an 
eminent degree. 

That Suarez possessed an analytic mind would hardly, I think, 
be denied. But it has been maintained that he lacked the power of 
synthesis. He became immersed in a succession of problems, it is 
sometimes said, and he gave such a careful consideration to the 
manifold ways in which these problems had been treated and 
solved in history that he was unable to see the wood for the trees. 
Moreover, his great erudition inclined him to eclecticism. He 
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borrowed a view here and an opinion there, and the result was a 
patchwork rather than a system. His critics would not, I think, 
suggest that he was a superficial eclectic, since it needs no very 
close acquaintance with his writings to see that he was very far 
from being superficial; but they do suggest that he was an eclectic 
in a sense which is incompatible with possessing the gift of 
synthesis. 

The accusation that a given philosopher was not a system- 
builder is not an accusation which is likely to carry much weight 
in contemporary philosophical circles. Provided that the accusa¬ 
tion does not rest on the fact that the philosopher in question 
expounded a number of mutually incompatible theses, many 
modem philosophers would comment, 'so much the better*. 
However, leaving this aspect of the matter out of account one can 
ask whether the accusation is in fact true. And in the first place 
one can ask in what sense Suirez was an eclectic. 

That Suarez was an eclectic in some sense seems to me un¬ 
deniable. He had an extremely extensive knowledge of former 
philosophies, even if, as is only to be expected, he was sometimes 
mistaken in his assertions or interpretations. And he could hardly 
possess this knowledge without being influenced by the opinions 
of the philosophers he studied. But this does not mean that he 
accepted other people’s opinions in an uncritical manner. If, for 
example, he accepted the opinion of Scotus and Ockham that there 
is a confused intellectual intuition of the individual thing, which 
logically precedes abstraction, he did so because he thought that 
it was true. And if he questioned the universal applicability of 
the principle quidquid movetur ab alio movetur he did not do so 
because he was a Scotist or an Ockhamist (he was neither) but 
because he considered that the principle, considered as a universal 
principle, is in fact questionable. Moreover, if Suarez was an 
eclectic, so was Aquinas. The latter did not simply accept Aristo- 
telianism in its entirety; if he had done so, he would have occupied 
a far less important position in the development of mediaeval 
philosophy and would have shown himself to be devoid of any 
spirit of philosophical criticism. Aquinas borrowed from Augustine 
and other thinkers, as well as from Aristotle. And there is no 
cogent reason why Suarez should not have followed his example 
by utilizing what he considered valuable in philosophers who lived 
at a later date than Aquinas. Of course, if the accusation of 
eclecticism means simply that Suarez departed from the teaching 
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of St. Thomas on a number of points, he was certainly an eclectic. 
But the relevant philosophical question would be not so much 
whether SuArez departed from Aquinas’s teaching as whether he 
was objectively justified in doing so. 

That Aquinas was also in some sense an eclectic would pre¬ 
sumably be admitted by all. What philosopher is not in some 
sense an eclectic? But some would still maintain that there is this 
big difference between the philosophy of St. Thomas and that of 
SuArez. The former rethought all the positions which he adopted 
from others and developed them, welding these developments, 
together with his own original contributions, into a powerful 
synthesis with the aid of certain fundamental metaphysical 
principles. SuArez on the other hand juxtaposed various positions 
and did not create a synthesis. 

The truth of this accusation is, however, extremely doubtful. 
In his preface (Ad lectorem) to the Disputationes metaphysicae 
SuArez says that he intends to play the part of philosopher in 
such a way as to have always before his eyes the truth that ‘our 
philosophy ought to be Christian and the servant of divine 
theology’ ( iivinae Theologiae ministram). And if one regards his 
philosophical ideas in this light, one can see a synthesis clearly 
emerging from the mass of his pages. For Aristotle, in the Meta¬ 
physics at least, God was simply the first unmoved mover: His 
existence was asserted in order to explain motion. The Christian 
philosophers, like St. Augustine, introduced the idea of creation, and 
St. Thomas attempted to weld together Aristotelianism and crea¬ 
tionism. Beneath, as it were, the Aristotelian distinction of matter 
and form St. Thomas discerned the more fundamental distinction 
of essence and existence, which runs through all finite being. Act 
is limited by potentiality, and existence, which stands to essence 
as act to potentiality, is limited by essence. This explains the 
finitude of creatures. SuArez, however, was convinced that the 
utter dependence which logically precedes any distinction of 
essence and existence is itself the ultimate reason of finitude. There 
is absolute being, God, and there is participated being. Partici¬ 
pation in this sense means total dependence on the Creator. This 
total dependence or contingency is the reason why the creature is 
limited or finite. 1 SuArez did not explain finitude and contingency 
in terms of the distinction between existence and essence: he 
explained this distinction, in the sense, that is, in which he 
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accepted it, in terms of a finitude which is necessarily bound up 
with contingency. 

It is sometimes said that Suarezianism is an ‘essential’ philo¬ 
sophy or a philosophy of essence rather than a philosophy of 
existence, like Thomism. But it would seem difficult to find a 
more 'existential' situation than the situation of utter dependence 
which SuArez finds to be the ultimate characteristic of every being 
other than God. Moreover, by refusing to admit a ‘real’ distinc¬ 
tion between essence and existence in the creature SuArez avoided 
the danger of turning existence into a kind of essence. Cancel the 
creature’s existence, and its essence is cancelled too. The Thomist 
would say the same, of course; but this fact suggests perhaps that 
there is not so great a difference between the Thomist ‘real’ dis¬ 
tinction and the Suarezian conceptual distinction with an objective 
foundation as might be supposed. The difference lies perhaps 
rather in the fact that the Thomist appeals to the metaphysical 
principle of the limitation of act by potentiality, which suggests a 
view of existence that seems strange to many minds, whereas 
SuArez founds his distinction simply on creation. The view is at 
any rate arguable that he carried the ‘purification’ of Greek 
philosophy a stage further by bringing the concept of creation 
and of utter dependence which creation spells more into the centre 
of the picture. Again, whereas St. Thomas laid stress on the 
Aristotelian argument from motion in proving God’s existence, 
SuArez, like Scotus, preferred a more metaphysical and less 
‘physical’ line of thought, precisely because the existence of 
creatures is more fundamental than their movement and because 
God’s creation of finite being is more fundamental than His con¬ 
currence in their activity. 

There are, moreover, many other ideas in the philosophy of 
SuArez which follow in some way from, or are connected with, his 
fundamental idea of dependence or ‘participation’. Dependent 
being is necessarily finite, and as finite it is capable of acquiring 
further perfection. If it is a spiritual being it can do this freely. 
But as dependent it needs the divine concurrence even in the 
exercise of its freedom. And as utterly dependent on God it is 
subject to the divine moral law and is necessarily ordered to God. 
Again, as finite perfectible being the free creature is capable not 
only of acquiring perfection by its own activity, with the divine 
concurrence, but of receiving a perfection which lifts it above its 
natural life; as dependent spiritual being it is, as it were, malleable 
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by God and possesses a potentia obeiientialis for the reception of 
grace. Further, finite being is multipliable in diverse species and 
in a plurality of individuals in one species. And in order to explain 
the multipliability of individuals in a species it is not necessary to 
introduce the idea of matter as principle of individuation, with all 
the remnants of 'unpurified' Platonism attaching to that Aris¬ 
totelian idea. 

It has not been my intention in this last section of the present 
chapter to give my own views on the matters raised, and I do not 
wish to be understood in this sense. My intention has been rather 
that of showing that there is a Suarezian synthesis, that the key 
to it is the idea of ‘participation’ or dependence in being, and that 
it was this idea above all which must, Su&rez was convinced, be the 
distinguishing mark of a Christian philosophy. To say this is not, 
of course, to suggest in any way that the idea is absent from 
Thomism. Su&rez regarded himself as a follower of St. Thomas; 
and Suarezians do not set Su&rez against St. Thomas. What they 
believe is that Su&rez carried on and developed the work of 
St. Thomas in building up a metaphysical system in profound 
harmony with the Christian religion. 

That the Disputationes metaphysicae exercised a wide influence 
in post-Rsnaissance Scholasticism scarcely needs saying. But they 
penetrated also into the Protestant universities of Germany, where 
they were studied by those who preferred Melanchthon’s attitude 
towards philosophy to that of Luther. Indeed, the Disputationes 
metaphysicae served as a text-book of philosophy in a large number 
of German universities in the seventeenth century and part of the 
eighteenth. As for the leading post-Renaissance philosophers, 
Descartes mentions the work in his reply to the fourth set of objec¬ 
tions, though apparently he did not know it at all well. But 
Leibniz tells us himself that he read the work as if it were a novel 
while he was still a youth. And Vico studied Su&rez for a whole 
year. Again Su&rez’ idea of analogy is mentioned by Berkeley in 
his Alciphron . 1 At the present time the Disputationes metaphysicae 
are a living force primarily in Spain, where Su&rez is considered one 
Qf the greatest, if not the greatest, of the national philosophers. 
To the modem world at large he is known rather for his De legibus, 
to which I shall turn in the next chapter. 

17. Reference has been made in the preceding section to the 
contention that the metaphysics of Su&rez is an essentialist, as 
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contrasted with an existentialist, metaphysics. In Being and Some 
Philosophers Professor Ftienne Gilson argues that Su&rez, follow¬ 
ing Avicenna and Scotus but proceeding further in the same 
direction, lost sight of Aquinas’s vision of being as the concrete act 
of existing and tended to reduce being to essence. And Su&rez 
begot Christian Wolff who refers with approval to the Spanish 
Jesuit in his Oniologia. Finally Su&rez’ influence has corrupted 
large tracts of neo-Scholasticism. Modem existentialism has pro¬ 
tested in the name of existence against the essentialist philosophy. 
Kierkegaard reacted strongly against the system of Hegel, who is 
to be numbered, so one gathers, among the spiritual descendants 
of Su&rez. But modem existentialism has no true realization 
of existence. The consoling conclusion emerges, therefore, that 
St. Thomas Aquinas is the one true metaphysician. 

That the position and character of the analysis of the concept of 
being which is found in many neo-Scholastic text-books of meta¬ 
physics are very largely due to the influence of Su&rez can hardly 
be denied. Nor can it well be denied, I think, that Su&rez in¬ 
fluenced Wolff and that a number of neo-Scholastic writers were 
influenced, indirectly at least, by Wolff. But the issues raised by 
Professor Gilson in his discussion of 'essentialist’ metaphysics as 
contrasted with ‘existentialist’ metaphysics are so wide and far- 
reaching that they cannot, in my opinion, be properly treated in 
the form of a note to Su&rez’ philosophy. At the close of my 
History of Philosophy I hope to return to the subject in the course 
of considering the development of western philosophy as a whole. 
Meanwhile, it must suffice to have drawn the reader’s attention to 
Gilson’s estimate of Su&rez’ philosophy, which can be found in 
L'Stre et l’essence and Being and Some Philosophers, both of which 
books are listed in the Bibliography. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
FRANCIS SUAREZ (2) 

Philosophy of law and theology—The definition of law—Law 
(lex) and right (iu s)—The necessity of law—The eternal law— 

The natural law—The precepts of the natural law—Ignorance of 
natural law—The immutability of the natural law—The law of 
nations—Political society, sovereignty and government—The 
contract theory in Sudrez—The deposition of tyrants—Penal 
laws—Cessation of human laws — Custom—Church and State 
—War. 

1. SuArez’ philosophy of law was based on that of St. Thomas 
Aquinas; but it must, none the less, be judged an original creative 
development, if one bears in mind its amplitude, thoroughness and 
profundity. In the philosophy of law Su&rez was the mediator 
between the mediaeval conception of law, as represented by 
Thomism, and the conditions prevailing at the time he wrote. In 
the light of those conditions he elaborated a legal philosophy and 
in connection therewith a political theory which in scope and 
completeness went beyond anything attained in the Middle Ages 
and which exercised a profound influence. There can be no doubt 
that Grotius was seriously indebted to Su&rez, even if he did not 
acknowledge this indebtedness clearly. That he did not do so can 
be easily understood, if one bears in mind, on the one hand, Su&rez’ 
doctrine of political authority and of the right to resist, and on the 
other hand Grotius’ dependence on the King of France at the time 
that he wrote his De iure belli ac pacts. 

In his preface to the De legibus ac Deo legislators (1612) Suirez 
observes that no one need be surprised to find a professional 
theologian embarking on a discussion of law. The theologian 
contemplates God, not only as He is in Himself, but also as man's 
last end. This means that he is concerned with the way of 
salvation. Now, salvation is attained by free acts and moral 
rectitude; and moral rectitude depends to a great extent on law 
considered as the rule of human acts. Theology, then, must com¬ 
prise a study of law; and, being theology, it is necessarily con¬ 
cerned with God as lawgiver. It may be objected that the 
theologian, while legitimately giving his attention to divine law, 
should abstain from concerning himself with human law. But all 
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law derives its authority ultimately from God; and the theologian 
is justified in treating all types of law, though he does so from a 
higher point of view than that of the moral philosopher. For 
example, the theologian considers natural law in its relation of 
subordination to the supernatural order, and he considers civil 
law or human positive law with a view to determining its rectitude 
in the light of higher principles or with a view to making clear the 
obligations bearing on the conscience in regard to civil law. And 
Suarez appeals, in the first place, to the example of St. Thomas. 

2. Su&rez begins by giving a definition of law {lex) taken from 
St. Thomas. ‘Law is a certain rule and measure, according to 
which one is induced to act or is restrained from acting.’ 1 He goes 
on, however, to observe that the definition is too broad. For 
example, as no mention of obligation is made, no distinction is 
drawn between law and counsel. It is only after a discussion of the 
various conditions requisite for law that Su&rez finally gives his 
definition of it as ‘a common, just and stable precept, which has 
been sufficiently promulgated’.* Law, as it exists in the legislator, 
is the act of a just and upright will binding an inferior to the per¬ 
formance of a particular act; 3 and it must be framed for a com¬ 
munity. Natural law relates to the community of mankind; 4 but 
human laws may properly be enacted only for a ‘perfect’ com¬ 
munity. 6 It is also inherent in the nature of law that it be 
enacted for the common good, though this must be understood in 
relation to the actual subject-matter of the law, not in relation to 
the subjective intentions of the legislator, which is a personal 
factor. 6 Furthermore, it is essential to law that it should prescribe 
what is just, that is, that it should prescribe acts which can be 
justly performed by those whom the law affects. It follows from 
this that a law which is unjust or unrighteous is not, properly 
speaking, a law at all, and it possesses no binding force. 7 Indeed, 
an unrighteous law cannot be licitly obeyed, though in cases of 
doubt as to the righteousness of the law the presumption is in 
favour of the law. Suarez observes that in order for a law to be 
just three conditions must be observed. 8 First, it must be 
enacted, as already mentioned, for the common good, not for 
private advantage. Secondly, it must be enacted for those in 
regard to whom the legislator has authority to legislate, that is, 
for those who are his subjects. Thirdly, law must not proportion 

1 De legibus, i, i, i; cf. St. Thomas, S.T., la, Ilae, 90, 1. 

* De legibus, 1, 12,5. * Ibid., 1,5,24. A Ibid., i, 6, 18. * Ibid., 1,6,21. 

• Ibid., 1, 7, 9. 7 Ibid., 1,9*11. 1 Ibid., i, 9. 13. 
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burdens unequally, in an inequitable manner. The three phases of 
justice which must characterize the law in regard to its form are, 
then, legal justice, commutative justice and distributive justice. 1 
Law must also, of course, be practicable, in the sense that the 
acts it enjoins must be practicable. 

3. What is the relation between law (lex) and right (ius) ? 
Strictly speaking, ius denotes 'a certain moral power which every 
man has, either over his own property or with respect to what is 
due to him’.® Thus the owner of a thing has a ius in re in regard to 
that thing actually possessed, while a labourer, for example, has a 
right to his wages, ius ad stipendium. In this sense of the word ius 
is distinct from lex. But the term ius is often used, says Suarez, 
in the sense of ‘law’. 

4. Are laws necessary? Law is not necessary, if by 'necessity’ is 
understood absolute necessity. God alone is a necessary being in 
an absolute sense, and God cannot be subject to law. 8 But, given 
the creation of rational creatures, law must be said to be necessary 
in order that the rational creature may live in a manner befitting 
his nature. A rational creature is capable of choosing well or ill, 
rightly or wrongly; and it is susceptible of moral government. In 
fact, moral government, which is effected through command, is 
connatural to the rational creature. Given, therefore, rational 
creatures, law is necessary. It is irrelevant, says Suarez, 4 to argue 
that a creature may receive the grace of impeccability; for the 
grace in question does not involve the creature’s removal from the 
state of subjection to law but brings it about that the creature 
obeys the law without fail. 

5. Suarez’ treatment of the eternal law is contained in the 
second book of the De legibus . s This law is not to be understood as a 
rule of right conduct imposed by God upon Himself: 9 it is a law of 
action in regard to the things governed. In regard to all things, 
irrational as well as rational? The answer depends on the degree of 
strictness in which the word Taw’ is understood. It is true that all 
irrational creatures are subject to God and are governed by Him; 
but their subjection to God can be called 'obedience' only in a 
metaphorical sense, and the law by which God governs them is 
called a ‘law’ or ‘precept’ only metaphorically. In the strict sense, 
then, 'eternal law’ has reference only to rational creatures. 7 It is 
the moral or human acts of rational creatures which form the 

* Ibid., 1, 2, 5. * Ibid., 1, 3, 2. 

* De legibus, 2, 2, 5. 
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proper subject-matter of the eternal law, 'whether the latter 
commands their performance, prescribes a particular mode of 
acting, or prohibits some other mode'. 1 

The eternal law is 'a free decree of the will of God, who lays 
down the order to be observed; either generally, by the separate 
parts of the universe with respect to the common good ... or else 
specifically, by intellectual creatures in their free actions'. 2 It 
follows that the eternal law, as a freely established law, is not 
absolutely necessary. This would be inconsistent with the eternity 
of the law only if nothing which is free could be eternal. The 
eternal law is eternal and immutable; but it is none the less free. 1 
One can, however, distinguish law as it exists in the mind and will 
of the legislator from law as externally established and pro¬ 
mulgated for the subjects. In the first phase the eternal law is 
truly eternal; but in the second phase it did not exist from 
eternity, because the subjects did not exist from eternity. 4 This 
being the case, one must conclude that actual promulgation to 
subjects is not the essence of eternal law. It is sufficient, for the 
eternal law to be called ‘law*, that it should have been made by the 
legislator to become effective at the proper time. In this respect 
the eternal law differs from other laws, which are not complete 
laws until they have been promulgated. 6 

Inasmuch as all created right reason partakes in 'the divine 
light which has been shed upon us', and inasmuch as all human 
power comes ultimately from God, all other law is a participation 
in the eternal law and an effect thereof. 8 It does not follow, 
however, that the binding force of human law is divine. Human 
law receives its force and efficacy directly from the will of a human 
legislator. It is true that the eternal law does not actually bind 
unless it is actually promulgated; and it is true that it is actually 
promulgated only through the medium of some other law, divine 
or human; but, in the case of human law, the obligation to observe 
it is caused proximately by this human law as enacted and pro¬ 
mulgated by legitimate human authority, though fundamentally 
and mediately it proceeds from the eternal law. 7 

6. Turning to the subject of natural law, Suarez criticizes the 
opinion of his fellow-Jesuit, Father Vasquez, that rational nature 
and the natural law are the same. Suarez observes that, although 
rational nature is indeed the foundation of the objective goodness 

1 De legibus, 2, 2, 15. * Ibid., 2, 3. 6. * Ibid., 2, 3, 4. 4 Ibid., 2, 1, 5. 
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of the moral acts of human beings, it does not follow that it should 
be called ‘law’. Rational nature may be called a ‘standard 1 ; but 
the term ‘standard’ is a term of wider extension than the term 
‘law’. 1 There is, however, a second opinion, according to which 
rational nature, considered as the basis of the conformity or non¬ 
conformity of human acts with itself, is the basis of natural 
rectitude, while natural reason, or the power of rational nature to 
discriminate between acts in harmony with itself and acts not in 
harmony with itself, is the law of nature. 2 So far as this opinion 
means that the dictates of right reason, considered as the immediate 
and intrinsic rule of human acts, is the natural law, it may be 
accepted. In the strictest sense, however, the natural law consists 
in the actual judgment of the mind; but the natural reason or the 
natural light of reason may also be called natural law, for we think 
of men as permanently retaining that law in their minds, even though 
they may not be engaged in any specific act of moral judgment. In 
other words, the question how natural law should be defined is 
partly a terminological question. 8 

As to the relation of the natural law to God, there are two 
extreme positions, which are opposed to one another. According to 
the first opinion, ascribed to Gregory of Rimini, the natural law is 
not a preceptive law in the proper sense; for it does not indicate the 
will of a superior but simply makes clear what should'be done, as 
being intrinsically good, and what should be avoided, as being 
intrinsically evil. The natural law is thus a demonstrative law 
rather than a preceptive law; and it does not derive from God as 
legislator. It is, so to speak, independent of God, that is, of God 
considered as moral legislator. According to the second opinion, 
however, which is ascribed to William of Ockham, God’s will con¬ 
stitutes the whole basis of good and evil. Actions are good or evil 
simply and solely in so far as they are ordered or prohibited by God. 

Neither of these opinions is acceptable to Su 4 rez. ‘I hold that a 
middle course should be taken, this middle course being, in my 
judgment, the opinion held by St. Thomas and common to the 
theologians.’ 4 In the first place, the natural law is a preceptive 
and not merely a demonstrative law; for it does not merely indicate 
what is good or evil, but it also commands and prohibits. But it 
does not follow from this that the divine volition is the total cause 
of the good or evil involved in the observance or transgression of 
the natural law. On the contrary, the divine volition presupposes 

1 De Ugibus, 2, 5, 6. 1 Ibid., 2, 5, 9. * Ibid., 2, 5, 14. 4 Ibid., 2, 6, 5. 
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the intrinsic moral character of certain acts. It is repugnant to 
reason to say, for example, that hatred of God is wrong simply and 
solely because it is prohibited by God. The divine volition pre¬ 
supposes a dictate of the divine reason concerning the intrinsic 
character of human acts. God is, indeed, the author of the natural 
law; for He is Creator and He wills to bind men to observe the 
dictates of right reason. But God is not the arbitrary author of the 
natural law; for He commands some acts because they are intrinsi¬ 
cally good and prohibits other acts because they are intrinsically 
evil. Su 4 rez does not, of course, mean to imply that God is, as it 
were, governed by a law which is external to His nature. What he 
means is that God (to speak anthropomorphically) could not help 
seeing that certain acts are in harmony with rational nature and 
that certain acts are morally incompatible with rational nature, 
and that God, seeing this, could not fail to command the per¬ 
formance of the former and prohibit the performance of the latter. 
It is true that the natural law, taken simply in itself, reveals what 
is intrinsically good and evil, without any explicit reference to God; 
but the natural light of reason none the less makes known to man 
the fact that actions contrary to the natural law are necessarily 
displeasing to the author and governor of nature. As to the pro¬ 
mulgation of the natural law, ‘the natural light is of itself a 
sufficient promulgation’. 1 

7. In the discussion of this matter in the De legibus, there is, I 
think, a certain prolixity and even a certain lack of clarity and 
exactitude. It is certainly clear that Suarez rejected the authori¬ 
tarian ethical theory of William of Ockham and that, funda¬ 
mentally, his own theory follows that of St. Thomas; but it does 
not seem to me to be made as clear as one could wish in what 
precise sense the term ‘good’ is being used. Su 4 rez does, however, 
clarify the matter somewhat when he discusses the question what 
is the subject-matter dealt with by natural law. 

He distinguishes various types of precepts which belong to the 
natural law. 2 First of all, there are general and primary principles 
of morality, such as ‘one must do good and shun evil'. Secondly, 
there are principles which are more definite and specific, like ‘God 
must be worshipped’ and ‘one must live temperately*. Both these 
types of ethical propositions are self-evident, according to Su4rez. 
Thirdly, there are moral precepts which are not immediately self- 
evident but which are deduced from self-evident propositions and 

1 De Ugibus, 2, 6, 24. 1 Ibid., 2, 7, 5. 
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become known through rational reflection. In the case of some of 
these precepts, like 'adultery is wrong’, their truth is easily 
recognized; but in the case of some other precepts, like ‘usury is 
unjust' and 'lying can never be justified’, more reflection is 
required in order to see their truth. Nevertheless, all these types of 
ethical propositions pertain to the natural law. 

But if the natural law enjoins that good must be done, and if all 
righteous and licit acts are good acts, does it not seem to follow 
that the natural law enjoins the performance of all acts which are 
righteous and licit? Now, the act of contracting marriage is a good 
act. Is it, then, enjoined by the natural law? On the other hand, 
living according to the counsels of perfection is good. For example, 
it is good to embrace perpetual chastity. Is it, then, enjoined by the 
natural law? Certainly not; a counsel is not a precept. But why 
not? Su&rez, developing a distinction made by St. Thomas, 
explains that, if virtuous acts are considered individually, not 
every such act falls under a natural precept. He mentions the 
counsels and contracting marriage. 1 One can also say 2 that all 
virtuous acts, in respect of the manner in which they should be 
performed, fall under the natural law, but that, in regard to their 
actual performance, they are not all absolutely prescribed by the 
natural law. It might, however, have been simpler to say that the 
natural law enjoins, not simply the doing of what is good, but the 
doing of good and the avoidance of evil, in the sense that what is 
prescribed absolutely is the doing of something good when its 
omission or the doing of something else would be evil. But the 
terms ‘good’ and ‘evil’ would still need some further clarificatory 
analysis. Some of the apparent confusion in Suarez’ treatment of 
natural law seems to be due to his using the phrase ‘natural law' 
both in a narrower sense, to mean the law based on human nature 
as such, and also in a wide sense, to include ‘the law of grace’. 3 To 
embrace the evangelical counsels is certainly not made a matter of 
obligation by the essential propensities and requirements of human 
nature: but the life of the counsels is offered to the individual for a 
supernatural end, and it could become a matter of obligation only 
if God absolutely commanded an individual to embrace it or if he 
or she could achieve his or her last end only by embracing it. 

Possibly the following may make Suarez' position a little 
clearer. An act is good if it is in accordance with right reason; and 
an act is evil if it is not in accordance with right reason. If doing a 

1 Dt legibus, 2,7.11. « Ibid. » Cl. Ibid., 2. 8, 1. 
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certain act averts a man from his last end, that act is evil and is not 
in accordance with right reason, which enjoins that the means 
necessary to the attainment of the last end shall be taken. Now, 
every concrete human act, that is, every concrete deliberate free 
act, is in the moral order and is either good or bad: it is either in 
accordance or not in accordance with right reason. 1 The natural 
law enjoins, therefore, that every concrete human act should be 
good and not evil. But to say this is not the same thing as to say 
that every possible good act should be done. This would scarcely 
be possible; and in any case omitting to do one good act does not 
necessarily involve doing a bad act. To take a rather trivial 
example. If taking some exercise is indispensable for my health 
and the proper fulfilment of my work, it is in accordance with right 
reason that I should take some exercise. But it does not follow 
that I ought to go for a walk; for I might also play golf or swim or 
do gymnastic exercises. Again, it might be a good thing for a man 
to become a friar; but it does not follow that he is doing evil if he 
does not become a friar. He might marry, for example; and to 
marry is to do a good act, even if, abstractly speaking at least, to 
become a friar is better. What the moral law enjoins is to do good 
and not to do evil: it does not always order which good act is to be 
done. The natural law prohibits all evil acts, since the avoidance 
of evil is necessary for morality; but it does not order all good acts, 
for to do a particular good act is not always necessary. From the 
obligation of never sinning there follows the positive obligation of 
acting well; but this positive obligation is conditional ('if a free act 
is to be done’), not simply absolute. ‘It is a general obligation of 
doing good, when some act has to be done; and this obligation can 
be fulfilled by acts which are not absolutely enjoined. Therefore, 
it is not all good acts which, by virtue of the natural law, fall under 
a precept.' 2 

8 . As to possible ignorance of the natural law, Su&rez maintains 
that no one can be ignorant of the primary or most general 
principles of the natural law. 3 It is possible, however, to be 
ignorant of particular precepts, even of those which are self- 
evident or easily deducible from self-evident precepts. But it does 
not follow that such ignorance can be guiltless, not at least for any 
considerable length of time. The precepts of the Decalogue are of 
this character. Their binding force is so easily recognizable that no 


1 Traclalus de bonitaie ti malitia kumanorum actuum, 9, 3, 10. 
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one can remain in ignorance of it for any considerable length of 
time without guilt. However, invincible ignorance is possible in 
regard to those precepts knowledge of which requires greater 
reflection. 

9. Are the precepts of the natural law immutable? Before the 
question can be profitably discussed, it is necessary to make a 
distinction. 1 It is possible for a law to become intrinsically 
defective by becoming harmful instead of useful or irrational 
instead of rational. It is also possible for a law to be changed by a 
superior. Again, both intrinsic change and extrinsic change can 
affect either the law itself or some particular case or application. 
For instance, a superior might abolish the law as such or he might 
relax it or dispense from it in some particular case. Su&rez first 
considers intrinsic change; and he maintains 2 that, properly 
speaking, the natural law cannot undergo any change, either in 
regard to its totality or in regard to particular precepts, so long as 
human nature endures, gifted with reason and free will. If rational 
nature were abolished, natural law would also be abolished in 
regard to its concrete existence, since it exists in man or flows from 
human nature. As natural law flows from human nature, as it were, 
it cannot become injurious with the course of time; nor can it 
become irrational if it is grounded in self-evident principles. 
Apparent instances of intrinsic change in particular cases are due 
simply to the fact that the general terms in which a natural 
precept is customarily stated do not adequately express the natural 
precepts themselves. For instance, if a man has lent me a knife 
and demands it back, I ought to restore to him what is his property; 
but if he has become a homicidal maniac and I know that he wants 
to use the knife to murder someone, I ought not to restore it. This 
does not mean, however, that the precept that deposits should be 
restored on demand has undergone an intrinsic change in this 
case; it simply means that the precept, so stated, is an inadequate 
statement of what is contained in or involved by the precept 
itself. Similarly, the precept of the Decalogue, Thou shalt not 
kill', really includes many conditions which are not explicitly 
mentioned; for example, 'thou shalt not kill on thine own authority 
and as an aggressor'. 3 

Can the natural law be changed by authority? Su&rez maintains 
that 'no human power, even though it be the papal power, can 
abrogate any proper precept of the natural law' (that is, any 

1 De legibus, 2, 13, 1. 1 Ibid., 2, 13, 2. * Ibid,, 2, 13, 8. 
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precept properly belonging to the natural law), ‘nor truly and 
essentially restrict such a precept, nor grant a dispensation from 
it’. 1 A difficulty may seem to arise in regard to property. Accord¬ 
ing to Suirez,* nature has conferred on men in common dominion 
over things, and consequently every man has the power to use 
those things which have been given in common. It might seem, 
then, that the institution of private property and of laws against 
theft either constitute an infringement of the natural law or indicate 
that the natural law is subject, in some cases at least, to human 
power. Sudrez answers that the law of nature did not positively 
forbid the division of common property and its appropriation by 
individuals; the institution of common dominion was ‘negative’, 
not positive. Positively considered, the natural law ordains that 
no one should be prevented from making the necessary use of 
common property as long as it is common, and that, after the 
division of property, theft is wrong. We have to distinguish 3 
between preceptive laws and the law concerning dominion. There 
is no preceptive law of nature that things should always be held in 
common; but there are preceptive laws relating to conditions 
which are to a certain extent subject to human power. Nature did 
not divide goods among private individuals; but the private 
appropriation of goods was not forbidden by natural law. Private 
property may, therefore, be instituted by human agency. But 
there are preceptive laws of nature relating to common ownership 
and to private ownership; and these preceptive laws are not 
subject to human agency. The power of the State to confiscate 
property when there is just cause (as in certain criminal cases) must 
be understood as provided for in the preceptive laws of nature. 

In other words, Suirez will not admit that the natural law is 
subject to human power. At the same time he maintained that 
Nature gave the things of the earth to all men in common. But it 
does not follow, he tells us, either that the institution of private 
property is against the natural law or that it constitutes a change 
in the natural law. Why not? A matter may fall under the natural 
law either in a negative sense or in a positive sense (through 
positive prescription of an action). Now, common ownership was 
a part of natural law only in a negative sense, in the sense, that is 
to say, that by virtue of the natural law all property was to be held 
in common unless men introduced a different provision. The intro¬ 
duction of private property was thus not against the natural law 

* De legibus, 2, 14, 8. * Ibid., 2, 14, 16. • Ibid., 2, 14, 19. 
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nor did it constitute a change in any positive precept of the 
natural law. 

However, even if men cannot change or dispense from the 
natural law, has not God the power to do so? In the first place, if 
God can dispense from any of the precepts of the Decalogue, it 
follows that He can abrogate the whole law and order those acts 
which are forbidden by the natural law. Dispensation from the 
law prohibiting an act would render that act permissible; but, if 
God can render an otherwise prohibited act permissible, why 
could He not prescribe it? This was the opinion supported by 
Occam, whom Pierre d'Ailly and Andreas a Novocastro followed/ 1 
The opinion is, however, to be rejected and condemned. The 
commands and prohibitions of God in respect of the natural law 
presuppose the intrinsic righteousness of the acts commanded and 
the intrinsic wickedness of the prohibited acts. The notion that God 
could command man to hate Him is absurd. Either God would be 
commanding man to hate an object worthy of love or He would have 
to render Himself worthy of hatred; but either supposition is absurd. 

What, then, of Scotus' opinion, that a distinction must be 
drawn between the precepts of the First Table of the Decalogue and 
those of the Second Table and that God can dispense in regard to 
the latter? Suarez observes that, in a sense, it is inaccurate to say 
that God, according to Scotus, can dispense in the case of certain 
precepts of the natural law, since Scotus would not allow that all 
the precepts of the Decalogue belong, at least in the strictest sense, 
to the natural law. But Suarez rejects the opinion that the precepts 
of the Second Table do not strictly belong to the natural law. The 
arguments of Scotus, indeed, are not convincing/ 2 

Suarez maintains, then, that God cannot dispense in regard to 
any of the Commandments. He appeals to St. Thomas, Cajetan, 
Soto and others. 3 All the Commandments involve one intrinsic 
principle of justice and obligation. The apparent cases of dispen¬ 
sation of which we read in the Old Testament were not really 
cases of dispensation at all. For example, when God told the 
Hebrews to despoil the Egyptians, He was not acting as legislator 
and giving them a dispensation to steal. He was either acting as 
supreme lord and transferring dominion over the goods in question 
from the Egyptians to the Hebrews; or He was acting as supreme 
judge and awarded the Hebrews proper wages for their work, 
wages which had been withheld by the Egyptians. 4 

1 De legibus, 2, 15, 3. # Ibid., 2, 15, 12. • Ibid., 2, 15, 16. 1 H)id., 2, 15, 20. 
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10. Su 4 rez goes on to distinguish the natural law from 'the law of 
nations' (iusgentium). In Su&rez' opinion, the ins gentium does not 
prescribe any acts as being of themselves necessary for right 
conduct, nor does it forbid anything as being of itself and intrinsi¬ 
cally evil: such prescriptions and prohibitions pertain to the natural 
law, and not to the ius gentium . 1 The two are not, therefore, the 
same. The ius gentium 'is not only indicative of what is evil but also 
constitutive of evil'. 2 Su&rez means that the natural law prohibits 
what is intrinsically evil whereas the ius gentium considered 
precisely as such does not prohibit intrinsically evil acts (for these 
are already forbidden by natural law) but prohibits certain acts for 
a just and sufficient reason and renders the performance of those 
acts wrong. From this it follows that the ius gentium cannot possess 
the same degree of immutability as the natural law possesses. 

The laws of the ius gentium are, therefore, positive (not natural) 
and human (not divine) laws. In this case, however, does it differ 
from civil law? It is not sufficient merely to say that civil law is 
the law of one State, while the ius gentium is common to all peoples; 
for a mere difference between greater and less does not constitute 
a specific difference. 3 Su&rez' opinion is that 'the precepts of the 
ius gentium differ from those of the civil law in that they are not 
established in written form'; they are established through the 
customs of all or nearly all nations. 4 The ius gentium is thus 
unwritten law; and it is made up of customs belonging to all, or 
practically all, nations. It can, indeed, be understood in two ways. 
A particular matter can pertain to the ius gentium either because 
it is a law which the various peoples and nations ought to observe 
in their relations with each other or because it is a set of laws which 
individual States observe within their own borders and which are 
similar and so commonly accepted. The first interpretation seems, 
in my opinion, to correspond most properly to the actual ius 
gentium as distinct from the civil law/ 6 

Of the ius gentium understood in this sense Suirez gives several 
examples. For example, as far as natural reason is concerned it is 
not indispensable that the power of avenging an injury by war 
should belong to the State, for men could have established some 
other means of avenging injury. But the method of war, which is 
'easier and more in conformity with nature', has been adopted by 
custom and is just. 4 'In the same class I place slavery.' The 

1 De legibus, 2, 17, 9. * Ibid., 2, 19, 2. * Ibid., 2, 19, j. 

4 Ibid., 2, 19. 6. * Ibid., 2, 19, 8. 4 Ibid. 
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institution of slavery (as a punishment for the guilty) was not 
necessary from the standpoint of natural reason; but, given this 
custom, the guilty are bound to submit to it, while the victors may 
not inflict a more severe punishment without some special reason. 
Again, though the obligation to observe treaties once they have 
been made proceeds from the natural law, it is a matter pertaining 
to the iws gentium that offers of treaties, when duly made and for 
a reasonable cause, should not be refused. To act in this way is, 
indeed, in harmony with natural reason; but it is more firmly 
established by custom and the ius gentium, and so acquires a 
special binding force. 

The rational basis of this kind of ius gentium is the fact that the 
human race, however much it may be divided into different nations 
and States, preserves a certain unity, which does not consist simply 
in membership of the human species, but is also a moral and 
political unity, as it were ( unitatem quasi politicam et moralem). 
This is indicated by the natural precept of mutual love and mercy, 
which extends to all, ‘even foreigners'. 1 A given State may 
constitute a perfect community, but, taken simply by itself, it is 
not self-sufficient but requires assistance through association and 
relationship with other States. In a certain sense, then, different 
States are members of a universal society; and they need some 
system of law to regulate their relations with one another. Natural 
reason does not provide sufficiently for this need; but the habitual 
conduct of nations has introduced certain laws which are in 
accordance with nature, even if they are not strictly deducible 
from the natural law. 

St. Thomas asserted in the Summa theological that the precepts 
of the ius gentium are conclusions drawn from principles of the 
natural law and that they differ from precepts of the civil law, 
which are determinations of the natural law, not general con¬ 
clusions from it. Su&rez interprets this as meaning that the precepts 
of the ius gentium are general conclusions of the natural law, ‘not 
in an absolute sense and by necessary inference, but in com¬ 
parison with the specific determination of civil and private law’. 3 

n. In the third book of the De legibus Suirez turns to the subject 
of positive human law. He asks first whether man possesses the 
power to make laws or whether the making of laws by man spells 
tyranny; and his treatment of this question involves consideration 
of the State and of political authority. 

1 De legibus, 2, 19, 9. * la, Ilae, 95. 4. 
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Man is a social animal, as Aristotle said, and he has a natural 
desire to live in community. 1 The most fundamental natural 
society is, indeed, the family; but the family, though a perfect 
community for purposes of domestic or 'economic' government, is 
not self-sufficing. Man stands in further need of a political 
community, formed by the coalition of families. This political 
community is necessary, both for the preservation of peace between 
individual families and for the growth of civilization and culture. 

Secondly, in a perfect community (Su 4 rez is here speaking of 
the political community) there must be a governing power. The 
truth of this principle would seem to be self-evident, but it is 
confirmed by analogy with other forms of human society, like the 
family. 2 Moreover, as St. Thomas indicates, 8 no body can endure 
unless it possesses some principle the function of which is to 
provide for the common good. The institution of civil magistracy 
is thus necessary. 

Thirdly, a human magistracy, if it is supreme in its own sphere, 
has the power to make laws in its own sphere, that is to say, civil 
or human laws. A civil magistracy is a necessity in a State; and the 
establishment of laws is one of the most necessary acts of a civil 
magistracy, if it is to fulfil its governmental and regulative function 
in the life of the State. 4 This power to make laws belongs to the 
magistracy which possesses supreme jurisdiction in the State: it is 
an essential factor in political sovereignty. 

The State and political sovereignty are thus natural institutions, 
in the sense that nature demands their establishment. It may be 
true that empires and kingdoms have often been established 
through tyranny and force; but historical facts of this kind are 
examples of human abuse of power and strength, not of the 
essential nature of political sovereignty. 5 As to St. Augustine's 
opinion, that the domination of one man over another is due to the 
state of affairs brought about by sin, this is to be understood, says 
Su&rez, 6 of that form of dominion which is accomplished by 
servitude and the exercise of coercion. Without sin there would 
be no exercise of coercion and no slavery; but there still would be 
government; at least, ‘in so far as directive power is concerned, it 
would seem probable that this would have existed among men 
even in the state of innocence'. 7 In this matter Su 4 rez follows 
St. Thomas.® In the De opere sex dictum 9 Suirez says that since 

1 De legibus, 3, 1, 3. 1 Ibid., 3, 1, 4. a De regimtne principum, 1,1. 

4 De legibus, 3, 1, 6. • Ibid., 3, 1, 11. • Ibid., 3, 1, 12. T Ibid. 
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human society is a result not of human corruption but of human 
nature itself, it appears that men would have been united in a 
political community even in the state of innocence, had that state 
continued to exist. Whether there would have been one political 
community or more is not a question which one can answer. All 
one can say is that if all men had continued to live in Paradise, 
there could have been one single political community. Suirez goes 
on to say that there would have been no servitude in the state of 
innocence but there would have been government, as this is 
required for the common good. 1 

But the fact that civil magistracy and government are necessary 
and that the supreme magistracy in a State has power to make 
laws, does not mean that the power to make laws is conferred 
directly and immediately on any individual or group of individuals. 
On the contrary, ‘this power, viewed solely according to the nature 
of things, resides, not in any individual man, but rather in the 
whole body of mankind’. 2 All men are bom free; and nature has 
not conferred immediately upon any man political jurisdiction 
over another. 

When, however, it is said that the power of making laws was 
conferred by Nature immediately upon mankind ('the multitude 
of mankind’), this must not be understood as meaning that the 
power was conferred on men regarded simply as an aggregate, 
without any moral union. We must understand mankind as 
meaning men gathered together by common consent ‘into one 
political body through one bond of fellowship and for the purpose 
of aiding one another in the attainment of a single political end’. 3 
If regarded in this way, men form ‘a single mystical body’ which 
needs a single head. 4 

It is to be added that the power in question does not reside in 
mankind in such a way that it is one power residing in all existent 
men, with the consequence that they would all form one single 
political community. ‘On the contrary, that would scarcely be 
possible, and much less would it be expedient.’ 5 It seems, then, that 
the power of making laws, if it existed in the whole assemblage of 
mankind, did so only for a brief time: mankind began to be divided 
into distinct political communities ‘soon after the creation of the 
world’. Once this division had begun to take place, the power to 
make laws resided in the several political communities. 


1 De It gibus, 5, 7, 11. 
‘ Ibid. 
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This power comes from God as its primary source. 1 But how 
does He confer it? In the first place, it is given by God ‘as a 
characteristic property resulting from nature'. In other words, 
God does not confer the power by any special act which is distinct 
from the act of creation. That it results from nature means that 
natural reason shows that the exercise of the power is necessary 
for the preservation and proper government of the political 
community, which is itself a natural society. In the second place, 
the power does not manifest itself until men have formed a 
political community. Therefore the power is not conferred by God 
without the intervention of will and consent on the part of men, 
that is to say, on the part of those men who, by consent, form 
themselves together into a perfect society or State. However, 
once they have formed the community the power is resident 
therein. It is rightly said, then, to have been immediately con¬ 
ferred by God. Su&rez adds* that the power dees not reside in a 
given political community in such a way that it cannot be alienated 
by the consent of that community or forfeited by way of just 
punishment. 

12. It is clear that Su&rez regarded political society as origi¬ 
nating, essentially, in consent. That a greater or less number of 
States may have actually originated in other ways is a historical 
accident, not affecting the essence of the State. But if, to this 
extent, Su 4 rez may be said to have proposed a theory of the 
social contract', this does not mean that he regarded political 
society as a purely artificial society, a creation of enlightened 
egoism. On the contrary, as we have seen, he found the ultimate 
origin of political society in human nature, that is, in the social 
character and needs of the human being. The formation of political 
society is a necessary expression of human nature, even if the for¬ 
mation of a given political community must be said to rest 
essentially on consent, since nature has not specified what particular 
communities are to be formed. 

Much the same is to be said about his theory of sovereignty or, to 
restrict oneself to the actual point discussed, the power of making 
laws which appertains to sovereignty. Nature has not specified 
any particular form of government, says Su&rez; 8 the determina¬ 
tion of the form of government depends on human choice. It 
would be extremely difficult for the whole community as such to 
make laws directly, and practical considerations point to monarchy 

1 De legibus, 3. 3, 4. • lbid. t 3, 3, 7. » Ibid., 3, 4, 1. 
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as the best form of government, though it is as a rule expedient, 
given man’s character, 'to add some element of common govern¬ 
ment’. 1 What this element of common government is to be, 
depends on human choice and prudence. In any case, whoever 
holds the civil power, this power has been derived, either directly 
or indirectly, from the people as a community. Otherwise it could 
not be justly held. 2 In order that sovereignty may justly be 
vested in a given individual, ‘it must necessarily be bestowed upon 
him by the consent of the community’. 3 In certain cases God has 
conferred power directly, as on Saul; but such cases are extra¬ 
ordinary and, as far as regards the mode of imparting power, 
supernatural. In the case of hereditary monarchy the just 
possessor derived power from the commonwealth. 4 As to royal 
power obtained through unjust force, the king in this case possesses 
no true legislative power, though in the course of time the people 
may come to give their consent to and acquiesce in his sovereignty, 
thus rendering it legitimate.® 

Thus, just as Sufirez holds that the formation of a given political 
community depends on human consent, so he holds that the 
establishment of a certain government depends on the consent of 
the political community which confers the sovereignty. He may 
therefore be said to maintain, in a sense, the double-contract 
theory. But, just as he holds that the formation of political 
communities is a requirement of nature, so he holds that the 
establishment of some government is required by nature. He may 
tend to lay more emphasis on the idea of consent; indeed, he speaks 
explicitly of a 'pact or agreement’ between the king and the 
kingdom;* but political authority and sovereignty are nevertheless 
necessary for the proper preservation and government of mankind. 
Political authority is derived ultimately from God, on whom all 
dominion depends; but the fact that it is conferred on a definite 
individual derives from a grant on the part of the State itself: ‘the 
principate itself is derived from men’. 7 In other words, political 
sovereignty is not in itself simply a matter of convention or 
agreement, for it is necessary for human life; but the conferring of 
sovereignty on certain individuals does depend on agreement. 

It may be noted in passing that Sufirez thought in terms of the 
monarchic state of his time. The mediaeval idea of the imperial 
power plays little part in his political theory. In his Defence of the 

1 De legibus, 3, 4, 1. 1 Ibid., 3, 4, 2. 1 Ibid. 4 Ibid., 3, 4, 3. 
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Catholic and Apostolic Faith 1 Sufirez expressly denies that the 
emperor has universal temporal jurisdiction over all Christians. 
It is probable, he says, that the emperor never did possess this 
power; and, even if he did, he has certainly lost it. ‘We assume 
that there are, besides the emperor, a number of temporal kings, 
like the kings of Spain, France and England, who are entirely 
independent of the emperor’s jurisdiction.’ 3 On the other hand, 
Sufirez evidently did not think that a world-State and a world- 
government were practical possibilities. History shows that there 
never has been a truly world-wide government. It does not exist, 
never did exist, and never could have existed. 3 Sufirez maintained 
as we have seen, that the existence of a single political community 
for all men is morally impossible and that, even if possible, it 
would be highly inexpedient. 4 If Aristotle was right, as he was, in 
saying that it is difficult to govern a very large city properly, it 
would be far more difficult to govern a world-State. 

13. What implications did Sufirez draw from his doctrine of the 
pact between monarch and kingdom? Did he hold in particular 
that the citizens have a right to depose a tyrannical monarch, one 
who violates his trust? 


According to Sufirez,® the transfer of sovereignty from the State 
to the prince is not a delegation but a transfer or unlimited 
bestowal of the whole power which resided in the community. The 
prince, then, may delegate the power, if he so chooses: it is granted 
to him absolutely, to be exercised by him personally or through 
agents, as he thinks most expedient. Moreover, once the power 
has been transferred to the monarch, he is the vicar of God; and 
obedience to him is obligatory, according to the natural law. 4 In 
fact, the transference of power to the monarch makes him superior 
even to the State which conferred the power, since the State has 
subjected itself to the monarchy by making the transference. 

The monarch cannot, then, be deprived of his sovereignty, 
since he has acquired ownership of his power. But Sufirez im¬ 
mediately adds the qualification, ‘unless perchance he lapses into 
tyranny, on which ground the kingdom may wage a just war 
against him’. 7 There are two sorts of tyrants.* There is the tyrant 
who has usurped the throne by force and unjustly; and there is the 
legitimate prince who rules tyrannically in the use he makes of his 
power. In regard to the first kind of tyrant, the whole State or any 


1 3 * 5 . 7 * * Ibid. * De legibus, 3, 4, 7. 
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part of it has the right to revolt against him, for he is an aggressor. 
To revolt is simply to exercise the right of self-defence. 1 As to the 
second type of tyrant, namely the legitimate prince who rules 
tyrannically, the State as a whole may rise against him, for it must 
be supposed that the State granted him the power on condition 
that he should govern for the common good and that he might be 
deposed if he lapsed into tyranny. 2 It is, however, a necessary 
condition for the legitimacy of such a revolt that the king's rule 
should be manifestly tyrannical and that the norms pertaining to 
a just war should be observed. Suarez refers to St. Thomas on this 
matter. 3 But it is only the whole State which is entitled to rise 
against a legitimate monarch acting tyrannically; for he cannot, 
without more ado, be an aggressor against all individual citizens 
in the way that the unjust usurper is an aggressor. This is not to 
say, however, that an individual who is the subject of actual 
tyrannical aggression on the part of a legitimate monarch may not 
defend himself. But a distinction must be drawn between self- 
defence and defence of the State. 

In his Defence of the Catholic and Apostolic Faith 4 Suarez 
considers the particular question of tyrannicide. A legitimate 
monarch may not be slain by private authority on the grounds that 
he rules tyrannically. This is the doctrine of St. Thomas, 6 Cajetan 
and others. A private individual who kills on his own Authority a 
legitimate monarch who acts tyrannically is a murderer. He does 
not possess the requisite jurisdiction. 6 As to self-defence, a private 
individual may not kill the legitimate monarch simply in order to 
defend his private possessions; but if the monarch tyrannically 
threatens the citizen's life, he may defend himself, even if the 
monarch's death results, though regard for the common welfare 
might, in certain circumstances, bind him in charity to refrain 
from slaying the monarch, even at the cost of his own life. 

In the case of a tyrannical usurper, however, it is licit for the 
private individual to kill him provided that no recourse can be had 
to a superior authority and provided that the tyranny and in¬ 
justice of the usurper's rule are manifest. Other conditions added 
by Suarez 7 are that tyrannicide is a necessary means for the libera¬ 
tion of the kingdom; that no agreement has been freely entered 
upon by the usurper and the people; that tyrannicide will not 
leave the State afflicted with the same or greater evils than 

1 De triplici virtute theological de caritate, 13, 8, 2. 1 Ibid. 
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before; and that the State does not expressly oppose private 
tyrannicide. 

Suirez thus affirms the right of resistance, which logically 
follows from his doctrine of the origin and transference of 
sovereignty. He certainly in no way encouraged unnecessary 
revolts; but it is easily understandable that his work on the 
Catholic Faith was most obnoxious to James I of England, who 
believed in the divine right of kings and the principle of 
legitimacy. 

14. In the fourth book of the De legibus (De lege positiva canonica) 
Suirez considers canon law; and in the fifth book he treats de 
varietate legum humanarum et praesertim de poenalibus et odiosis. 
In connection with penal laws he raises the question of their 
binding force in conscience. First of all, it is possible for the human 
legislator to make laws which bind in conscience, even though a 
temporal penalty for transgression is attached. 1 But do such laws 
bind in conscience when the legislator has not expressly stated 
his intention of binding the consciences of his subjects? In 
Suirez’ opinion 2 a law which contains a precept binds in conscience 
unless the legislator has expressed or made clear his intention not 
to bind the conscience. (Whether the law binds under pain of 
mortal or venial sin depends on the matter of the law and other 
circumstances.) Suirez draws the logical conclusion that just 
taxation laws bind in conscience, ‘like the law in Spain taxing the 
price of wheat’. 3 It is possible, however, for there to be penal 
laws which do not bind in conscience in regard to the act to be 
performed. Whether a law is of this kind, that is, whether a law is 
merely penal, depends on the intention of the legislator. This 
intention need not necessarily be expressed in so many words, for it 
may be made clear by tradition and custom. 4 When a penal law 
does not actually command or prohibit an act but simply states, 
for example, that if someone exports wheat he will be fined, it can 
be presumed to be merely penal unless it is clear from some other 
consideration that it was meant to bind in conscience. 

A human penal law can oblige subjects in conscience to undergo 
the penalty, even before judicial sentence; but only if the penalty 
is one that the subject can licitly inflict on himself and provided 
that it is not so severe or repugnant to human nature that its 
voluntary performance cannot be reasonably demanded. 5 But 

1 De legibus, 5, 3. 2. » Ibid., 5, 3. 6. • Ibid., 5, 3, 10. 
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it does not follow that all penal laws do so oblige in actual fact. If 
a penal law simply threatens a penalty, it does not oblige the 
transgressor to undergo the penalty before sentence, whatever the 
penalty may be: 1 the legislator’s intention to oblige the trans¬ 
gressor in conscience to undergo the penalty on his own initiative 
must be made clear. As to the obligation to undergo the penalty 
inflicted by judicial sentence, Su&rez holds that if some action or 
co-operation on the part of the guilty man is necessary for the 
execution of the penalty, he is bound in conscience to perform that 
act or give that co-operation, provided that the law which he has 
broken is a just law and that the penalty in question is not 
immoderate. 2 In this matter, however, common sense has to be 
used. No one, for example, is obliged to execute himself. 3 

As already mentioned, Suarez considered that taxation laws, if 
they are just, bind in conscience. He maintained that ‘the laws by 
which such taxes are ordered to be paid, even if no penalty is 
attached, certainly cannot be called purely penal’. 4 They there¬ 
fore bind in conscience; and just taxes must be paid in full, even if 
they have not been demanded, from oversight, for example, unless 
the legislator’s intention to pass a purely penal taxation law is 
made clear. Regarded in themselves, taxation laws are true moral 
laws binding in conscience. 5 As for unjust taxation laws, they 
never bind in conscience, either before or after the demand for the 
payment of the tax.® 

15. The sixth book of the De legibus is concerned with the 
interpretation, cessation and change of human laws. It is not 
always necessary that a law should be revoked by the sovereign 
before it can be disobeyed licitly. Apart from the fact that a law 
enjoining anything wrong, anything impossible of fulfilment or 
anything devoid of any utility is unjust and null from the start, 7 a 
law may cease to be valid and binding because the adequate end, 
both intrinsic and extrinsic of the law, has ceased to exist. 8 For 
example, if a law is passed imposing a tax solely with a view to 
obtaining money for a specific object, the law lapses, as regards its 
binding force, when the purpose has been achieved, even if the law 
has not been revoked. But if the end of a law is not purely 
extrinsic but is also intrinsic (for example, if a good act is indeed 
commanded with a view to some specific end but in such a way 
that the legislator would command that act irrespective of the 

1 De legibus , 5, 6, 4. * Ibid., 5, 10, 8. • Ibid., 5, 10, 12. 4 Ibid., 5. 13, 4. 
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specific end), it cannot, of course, be taken for granted that the 
law lapses simply because the specified end has been achieved. 

16. Su&rez writes at length of unwritten law or custom, a matter 
to which he devotes the seventh book (De lege non scripta quae con - 
suetudo appellatur). Custom, considered as a juridical factor, is 
introduced in default of law: it is unwritten law. But it is only 
common or public custom which can establish law (that is, custom 
regarded as law), not private custom, which is the custom of one 
person or of an imperfect community. 1 Moreover, a custom, to 
establish law, must be morally good: a custom which is intrinsically 
evil establishes no law. 2 But the distinction between morally good 
and bad customs is not the same as that between reasonable and 
unreasonable customs: a custom might be good in itself, that is, 
considered simply as a custom, while at the same time it might be 
unreasonable and imprudent if regarded juridically, namely as 
establishing law. 3 

For the establishment of a custom a perfect community is 
required: 4 but it is not necessary for its establishment that it 
should be observed by literally the whole of the community; it is 
sufficient if the greater part of the community observes it. 6 How 
is it established? By a repetition of certain public acts by the 
people. 8 These acts must, of course, be voluntary acts. The 
reason for this is that the acts which establish a custom are of 
effect in doing so only in so far as they manifest the consent of the 
people. 7 They must, therefore, be voluntary: a custom cannot be 
validly established by acts done under compulsion or from grave or 
unjust fear. 8 But it does not follow that the consent of the prince 
is not necessary for the valid establishment of custom or con¬ 
suetudinary law. This consent may, however, be given in different 
ways; either by express consent, or by antecedently permitting the 
introduction of a custom or by contemporaneous or subsequent 
confirmation, or by the prince doing nothing to check the custom 
when he has become aware of it. 9 Tacit consent, then, on the part 
of the sovereign can be sufficient. 

Legitimate custom may have various different effects. It may 
establish a law; it may serve to interpret an existent law; or it may 
abrogate a law. 10 As regards the first effect, ten years are necessary 
and sufficient to establish a legal custom. 11 As to the abrogation of 
law through custom, a twofold will, the will of the people and the 

1 De legibus, 7, 3, 8-10. * Ibid., y, 6, 4. 1 Ibid., y, 6. 7. 4 Ibid., 7,9, 3. 
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will of the prince, is necessary for the attainment of this effect, 1 
though a tacit consent on the prince's part can suffice. Custom can 
even establish penal law. 8 A custom of ten years' standing is 
required for the abrogation of civil law; but in the case of canon 
law a period of forty years is required for a custom to be pre¬ 
scriptive against a law. 3 

In the eighth book of the De legibus (De lege humana favorabili) 
Suirez deals with privilege, and in the ninth and tenth books with 
divine positive law. Passing over these topics I propose to say 
something on Suirez' view of the relation of Church to State. 

17. In his Defence of the Catholic and Apostolic Faith Suirez 
discusses and rejects the view that the pope possesses not 
only supreme spiritual power but also supreme civil power with 
the consequence that no purely temporal sovereign possesses 
supreme power in temporal affairs. He appeals to utterances 
of popes, and then goes on to argue 4 that no just title can 
be discovered whereby the pope possesses direct jurisdiction in 
temporal affairs over all Christian States. And without a just 
title he cannot possess such jurisdiction. There is no evidence 
that either divine or human law has conferred such jurisdic¬ 
tion on the pope. Suirez recognized, of course, the temporal 
jurisdiction of the pope as temporal ruler over the Papal States; 
but he refused to regard other temporal sovereigns as mere vicars 
of the Holy See. In other words Church and State are distinct and 
independent societies, even though the end for which the Church 
exists is higher than that for which the State exists. 

But, although the pope does not possess direct or primary civil 
jurisdiction over temporal sovereigns, he possesses a directive 
power over them, not merely as individuals but also as sovereigns. 
In virtue of his spiritual jurisdiction the pope possesses the power 
of directing temporal princes with a view to a spiritual end. 5 'By 
directive power we do not understand simply the power of advising, 
warning or requesting; for these are not peculiar to superior 
authority; but we mean a strict power of obliging.’ 6 Temporal 
monarchs are the spiritual subjects of the pope; and the pope's 
spiritual authority includes the power of directing the monarch 
in the use of his temporal authority, 'if in any matter he deviates 
from right reason, or from faith, justice or charity'. 7 This involves 
an indirect power on the part of the pope over temporal affairs. 

1 De legibus, 7, i8, 5. * Ibid., 7, 16. 3. * Ibid., 7, 18, 12. 

4 Defence, 3, 5, 11. 1 Ibid., 3, 22, 1. • Ibid. 7 Ibid., 3, 22, 5. 
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There may occur a clash between spiritual good and temporal 
convenience or expediency; and on such occasions the temporal 
sovereign must yield to the spiritual. 1 The pope should not attempt 
to usurp direct temporal jurisdiction; but in cases where it is 
necessary for spiritual good he may interfere, in virtue of his 
indirect power. 

Suarez thus maintained the doctrine of the pope’s indirect, 
though not direct, jurisdiction in the temporal sphere. He also 
maintained that the pope possesses ‘coercive power over temporal 
princes who are incorrigibly wicked, and especially over schis¬ 
matics and stubborn heretics’. 2 For directive power without 
coercive power is inefficacious. This power extends not only to 
the infliction of spiritual punishments like excommunication but 
also to the infliction of temporal punishments, such as, in case of 
necessity, deposition from the throne. 3 As to heathen monarchs, 
even if the pope does not possess the power to punish them, he has 
the power to free their Christian subjects from allegiance to them, 
if the Christians are in danger of moral destruction. 4 

18. Finally something may be said on the subject of Suarez’ 
doctrine concerning war. 

War is not intrinsically evil: there can be a just war. Defensive 
war is permitted; and sometimes it is even a matter of obligation. 5 
But certain conditions have to be observed in order that a war 
should be just. First of all, the war must be waged by a legitimate 
power; and this is the supreme sovereign. 9 But the pope has the 
right to insist that matters of dispute between Christian sovereigns 
should be referred to himself, though the sovereigns are not 
bound to secure the pope’s authorization before making war, 
unless the pope has expressly said that they must do so. 7 

The second condition for a just war is that the cause of making 
war should be just. For example, the suffering of a grave injustice 
which cannot be repaired or avenged in any other way is a just 
cause for war. 8 A defensive war should be attempted; but before 
an offensive war is begun, the sovereign should estimate his 
chances of victory and should not begin the war if he is more 
likely to lose than to win it. 8 The reason for this proviso is that 
otherwise the prince would incur the obvious risk of inflicting 
great injuries on his State. (By ‘offensive war’ Su&rez means, 
not an ‘aggressive war’, but a just war freely undertaken. It is 
\ Defence. 3. 22 . 7 . » Ibid.. 3. 23. J. • Ibid., 3. 23. 10. 

> 22 * 1 De triplici virlute theological de caritate, 13, 1, 4. 

Ibid.. 13. 2. 4. * Ibid.. 13, 2. 5. • Ibid.. 13. 4. 1. • Ibid.. 13. 4. 10. 
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legitimate to declare war freely in order to repair injuries suffered 
or to defend the innocent.) 

The third condition for a just war is that the war must be 
properly conducted and that due proportion must be observed 
throughout its course and in victory. Before beginning a war the 
prince is bound to call the attention of the sovereign of the other 
State to the existence of a just cause of war and to ask for adequate 
satisfaction. If the other offers adequate reparation for the injury 
done, he is bound to accept it; if he nevertheless attacks, the war 
will be unjust. 1 During the conduct of the war it is legitimate to 
inflict on the enemy all losses necessary for the attainment of 
victory, provided that these losses do not involve intrinsic injury 
to innocent persons.® Finally, after the winning of victory the 
prince may inflict upon the conquered enemy such penalties as are 
sufficient for a just punishment; and he may demand compensation 
for all losses his State has suffered, including those suffered 
through the war.® Indeed, after the war ‘certain guilty individuals 
among the enemy may also be put to death with justice’. 4 

As to the ‘innocent’, ‘it is implicit in the natural law that the 
innocent include children, women, and all unable to bear arms’, 
while, according to the tus gentium, ambassadors are included, and, 
among Christians, by positive law, religious and priests. ‘All 
other persons are considered guilty; for human judgment looks 
upon those able to take up arms as having actually done so.’ 5 
Innocent persons as such may never be slain, for the slaying of 
them is intrinsically evil; but if victory cannot be achieved 
without the 'incidental' slaying of the innocent, it is legitimate to 
slay them. 5 Su 4 rez means that it is legitimate, for example, to 
blow up a bridge or to storm a town, if such acts are necessary for 
victory, even though the attacker has reason to think that these 
acts will involve the death of some innocent persons ‘incidentally’. 
It would not, however, be legitimate to do such acts with the 
purpose of killing innocent people. 

A question in connection with war discussed by Su&rez 7 is the 
question how far the soldiers partaking in it are morally obliged 
to ascertain whether it is a just or unjust war. His answer, briefly 
stated, is as follows. Regular soldiers who are subjects of a prince 
are not bound to make careful investigation before obeying the 
summons to war: they can assume that the war is just, unless the 

1 De triplici virtute theologica; de caritate, 13, 7, 3. 1 Ibid., 13, 7, 6. 

B Ibid., 13, 7, 7. 4 Ibid. 1 Ibid., 13, 7, xo. 

• Ibid., 13, 7, 15. 7 Ibid., 13. 6, 8-12. 
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contrary is evident. If they have simply speculative doubts about 
the justice of the war, they should disregard these doubts; but if the 
soldiers have practical and convincing reasons for thinking that the 
justice of the war is extremely doubtful they should make further 
inquiries. As to mercenaries who are not subjects of the prince 
who proposes to make war, Su 4 rez argues that, although the 
common opinion seems to be that they are bound to inquire into 
the justice of war before enlisting, he himself finds no difference in 
actual fact between subjects and non-subjects. The general 
principles are, (a) that if the doubt which arises about the justice 
of a war is purely negative, it is probable that soldiers may enlist 
without making any further inquiry; and (6) that if the doubt is 
positive, and if both sides advance plausible arguments, those about 
to enlist should inquire into the truth. If they cannot discover the 
truth, let them aid him who is probably in the right. In practice 
‘inquiry’ for an ordinary soldier means consulting ‘prudent and 
conscientious men’ but if the soldiers form an organized body, they 
can leave the inquiry and decision to their commander. As to the 
sovereign who wishes to make war, he is bound, of course, to inquire 
diligently into the justice of his cause; and he may not go to war if 
the other side is more probably in the right, let alone if it is 
morally certain that justice rests with the other side. 1 


1 De triplici virtute theologica; de caritate, 13, 6, 2. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE FIRST THREE VOLUMES 

Greek philosophy; the pre-Socratic cosmologies and the discovery 
of Nature , Plato's theory of Forms and idea of God, Aristotle and 
the explanation of change and movement, neo-Platonism and 
Christianity—The importance for mediaeval philosophy of the 
discovery of Aristotle—Philosophy and theology—The rise of 
science . 

i. In the first volume of this History of Philosophy I dealt with the 
philosophy of Greece and Rome. If one regards Greek philosophy 
as starting in the sixth century b.c. and ending with Justinian's 
closing of the Athenian Academy in a.d. 529, one can say that it 
lasted for about a thousand years and that it formed a definite 
period of philosophic thought with certain more or less well- 
defined phases. 

(i) According to the traditional division, the first phase was that 
of pre-Socratic philosophy; and it has been customary to depict 
this phase as characterized predominantly by cosmological 
speculation. This view has, of course, the authority of Socrates in 
the Phaedo; and Aristotle, who interpreted the thought of previous 
philosophers largely in terms of his own theory of causes, speaks 
of the early Greek philosophers as busying themselves with the 
‘material cause' and of thinkers like Empedocles and Anaxagoras 
as considering the source of motion or efficient cause. I think that 
this view of pre-Socratic philosophy, namely that it was pre¬ 
dominantly, though certainly not exclusively, cosmological in 
character, is obviously reasonable and sound. One can express it 
perhaps by saying that the pre-Socratic philosophers discovered 
‘Nature', that is, they formed the idea of a cosmos, an organized 
physical system governed by law. That the cosmos was looked on 
as divine in some sense, and that one can discern in the theories of 
the pre-Socratics mythical elements, the connection of which with 
older cosmogonies can be traced, is true; but there is a world of 
difference between the mythical cosmogonies and the cosmologies 
of the pre-Socratic philosophers. There is connection, but there is 
also difference. The play of imagination and phantasy began to 
retreat before the reflective work of the mind, based to some 
degree on empirical data. 
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It is, I think, important to remember that the pre-Socratic 
cosmologists represent a pre-scientific phase of thought. There was 
then no distinction between philosophy and the empirical sciences; 
nor, indeed, could there have been. The empirical sciences had to 
attain a certain stage of development before the distinction could 
well be made; and we may recall that even after the time of the 
Renaissance ‘natural philosophy' or ‘experimental philosophy' was 
used as a name for what we would call ‘physical science’. The 
early Greek philosophers aimed simply at understanding the 
nature of the world, and their attention was centred on certain 
problems which aroused their interest and curiosity or, as Aristotle 
puts it, ‘wonder'. Some of these problems were certainly what we 
would call ‘scientific problems', in the sense that they can be 
profitably dealt with only by the use of scientific method, though 
the pre-Socratics tried to solve them by the only means in their 
power, namely by reflection on casual observations and by specu¬ 
lation. In some instances they made brilliant guesses which 
anticipated scientific hypotheses of a much later date. Anaxi¬ 
mander appears to have put forward an evolutionary hypothesis 
about man's origin, while the atomic theory of Leucippus and 
Democritus is a notable example of a speculative anticipation of a 
later scientific hypothesis. According to Aristotle, men first felt 
wonder at the more obvious things and later raised difficulties and 
questions about more important matters; and he mentions 
questions about the sun and the moon and the stars and about the 
generation of the universe. This statement by Aristotle is worth 
reflecting on. The ‘wonder' of which he speaks was the fountain¬ 
head of both philosophy and science. But in the beginning they 
were not distinguished, and it is only in terms of a later distinction 
to which we have become thoroughly accustomed, that we classify 
questions about the sun and moon and stars as scientific questions. 
It is obvious enough to us that if we wish to learn about the stars, 
for example, we have to turn to the astronomer for information: 
we would hardly go to the speculative philosopher for our informa¬ 
tion, Similarly, we do not think that questions about the physical 
constitution of matter or about the mechanism of vision (a subject 
in which Empedocles, for example, interested himself) can be 
answered by means of arm-chair reflection. 

If I were to rewrite the sections about the pre-Socratics in my 
first volume, I would wish, I think, to give more attention to these 
aspects of their thought, namely the fact that a number of the 
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questions which they raised were what we would regard as scien¬ 
tific questions and that a number of the theories which they put 
forward were speculative anticipations of later scientific hypo¬ 
theses. At the same time it would be incorrect to suggest that the 
pre-Socratics were nothing but would-be scientists who lacked the 
method and the requisite technical means for pursuing their real 
vocation. One might perhaps say something like this about 
Thales and Anaximenes; but it would be a strange thing to say 
about Parmenides or even, I think, about Heraclitus. It seems to 
me that the pre-Socratics, or some of them at least, raised a 
number of problems which have generally been considered 
properly philosophical problems. Heraclitus, for example, appears 
to have raised moral problems which cannot be answered by 
empirical science. And it is arguable that the drive behind the 
intellectual activity of some of them was the desire to 'explain' the 
universe by reducing multiplicity to unity and by discovering the 
nature of ‘ultimate reality’, and that they had this drive in 
common with later speculative philosophers. 

I do not think, then, that one is justified in interpreting the 
pre-Socratics as nothing more than speculative forerunners of 
science. To do this is to be guilty of a rather cavalier and hasty 
generalization. At the same time it is only right to draw attention 
to the fact that some of the main questions which they raised were 
not questions which can be answered in the way in which the pre- 
Socratics (unavoidably) tried to answer them. And in this sense 
it is true to say that they were forerunners of science. It is, I think, 
also true to say that they were predominantly ‘cosmologists’ and 
that a good deal of the field of their cosmological speculation has 
now been taken over, as it were, by science. But though one can 
say if one likes that their assumption that Nature is an organized 
cosmos was a scientific hypothesis, one can just as well say that 
it was a philosophic hypothesis which lies at the root of all 
scientific work and research. 

(ii) If the early cosmologists discovered Nature, the Sophists, 
Socrates and Plato discovered Man. It is true, of course, that this 
statement is inaccurate and exaggerated in at any rate two ways. 
In the first place, Man was not discovered by the Sophists or by 
Socrates in the sense that a hitherto unknown island is discovered 
by an explorer. Nor, for the matter of that, was Nature discovered 
in this sense by the pre-Socratics. And in the second place, pre- 
Socratic philosophers, like the Pythagoreans, had theories about 
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Man, just as Plato had theories about Nature. None the less at the 
time of Socrates there occurred a shift in philosophic interest and 
emphasis. And that is why some historians say, and are able to 
make out a reasonable case for saying, that Greek philosophy began 
with Socrates. In their view, pre-Socratic philosophy should be 
regarded as primitive science, not as philosophy at all. Philosophy 
began with the Socratic ethical analysis. This is not my view of the 
situation; but it is an arguable position. 

But it is not my purpose to say anything further here about the 
shift of interest from Nature to Man. That there was such a shift 
of interest in the case of Socrates would not be denied; and I dwelt 
on this theme in my first volume. What I want to do now is to 
draw attention to a topic which I did not sufficiently emphasize in 
that volume, namely the part played by analysis in the philo¬ 
sophies of Socrates and Plato. It might be better, however, to say 
that I wish now to emphasize the part played by analysis in the 
philosophy of Plato, since it is an obvious enough fact that Socrates 
was concerned with analysis. (In saying this I am assuming the 
truth of the view, represented in my first volume, that Socrates did 
not invent the theory of Forms or Ideas.) 

It seems to me that Plato's theory of values was based very 
largely on an analysis of ethical propositions and value-statements. 
And though statements of this kind do seem to me to imply belief 
in the objectivity of values in some sense, it does not follow that 
values possess the kind of objectivity which Plato appears to have 
attributed to them. If one may borrow the language of Husserl, 
one can say perhaps that Plato carried on a phenomenological 
analysis of ‘essences' without observing the epoche, thus confusing 
descriptive phenomenology with metaphysics. Again, it is a feature 
of Plato’s thought that he drew attention to the differences in 
logical meaning between different types of sentences. He saw, 
for example, that in .some sentences names are used which do not 
denote any definite individual thing and that there is a sense in 
which such sentences can be true even if there are no individual 
things in existence which correspond to those names. On this 
basis he developed his theory of Forms in so far as it was extended 
to generic and specific terms. In doing so he was misled by language 
and confused logic with metaphysics. 

In saying this I am very far from suggesting that Plato’s idea of 
the Good and his theory of exemplarism were worthless and that his 
theory of Forms was no more than the result of a confusion of logic 
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with metaphysics. His remarks about the Good, obscure though 
they may be, scarcely lend support to the notion that he postulated 
the Good simply and solely because he was misled by our use of the 
word ‘good’. But the fact remains that Plato’s dialectical and 
logical approach to the metaphysics of ‘Forms’ or ‘Ideas’ is open 
to very serious objections; and in my first volume I did not, I think, 
bring out sufficiently either the element of ‘linguistic analysis’ in 
Plato’s philosophy or his confusion of logic with metaphysics. 

But it is possible, I think, to place too much emphasis on the 
theory of Forms or Ideas in Plato’s thought. There is no real 
evidence, so far as I know, that he ever abandoned this theory; 
indeed, it seems to me that the available evidence prohibits any 
such supposition. But at the same time I think that it is true to 
say that the idea of mind or soul came to play an increasingly 
important part in Plato’s thought. The subject of Plato's theology 
is notoriously obscure; but it is at least clear that he was the real 
founder of natural theology. That he attached great importance to 
the idea of a divine Mind or Soul in the universe is made obvious 
in the Laws-, and it is equally clear from the Timaeus, even if one 
has to allow for the ‘mythical’ character of the contents of that 
dialogue. This is not to say, of course, that Plato had any clear 
theistic philosophy: if he had, he certainly did not reveal the fact 
to his readers. If one means by ‘God’ the God of Judaeo-Christian 
monotheism, the evidence would suggest that Plato arrived by 
different lines of thought at two aspects of God; but it does not 
suggest, or at least it gives us no solid ground for asserting, that 
Plato combined those two aspects of Deity, attributing them to 
one personal Being. Thus the Good may be said to represent what 
the Christian philosopher calls ‘God’ under the aspect of exemplary 
cause, though it does not follow, of course, that Plato would have 
called the Good ‘God’. And the Demiurge of the Timaeus and the 
divine Mind or Soul of the Laws may be said to represent God 
under the aspect of efficient cause, provided that one understands 
by efficient cause in this connection not a Creator in the full sense 
but an explanatory cause of the intelligible structure of the 
empirical world and of the orderly movements of the heavenly 
bodies. But there is no compelling evidence that Plato ever 
identified the Good with the being represented by the Demiurge of 
the Timaeus. Nevertheless it is clear that if his theory of Forms 
was his answer to one problem, his doctrine of a divine Mind or 
Soul was his answer to another problem; and it would appear that 
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this latter doctrine came to occupy a more important position in 
his thoughts as time went on. 

(iii) In regard to Aristotle, one must emphasize, I think, his 
attempt to give a rational account of the world of experience and, 
in particular, his preoccupation with the business of rendering 
observable change and movement intelligible. (It should be 
remembered that ‘movement’ did not mean for Aristotle simply 
locomotion: it included also quantitative and qualitative change.) 
One certainly ought not to eliminate or to brush aside the Platonic 
elements or the metaphysical elements in Aristotle’s philosophy, 
as though they were simply relics of a Platonist phase in his 
development which he forgot to discard; but it is significant that 
the God of the Metaphysics, the first unmoved mover, was 
postulated as an explanation of movement in terms of final 
causality. The God of the Metaphysics tends to appear as an 
astronomical hypothesis. 

If one bears in mind Aristotle’s preoccupation with the explana¬ 
tion of change and movement, it becomes much easier to account 
for his radical criticism of the Platonic theory of Forms. As I 
have already said, Plato’s theory certainly lies open to serious 
objections on logical grounds, and I doubt if his approach to the 
theory can stand up to criticism, however much value one may wish 
to attribute to the theory considered in itself and revised. On the 
other hand, several of Aristotle’s criticisms seem to be singularly 
unimpressive as they stand. Aristotle tended to assume that what 
Plato was getting at in his theory of Forms was what he, Aristotle, 
understood by ‘forms’; and he then objected that Plato’s Forms 
did not fulfil the function which his own forms fulfilled and that 
consequently the Platonic theory was absurd. This line of criticism 
is not a happy one, since it rests on the assumption that Plato’s 
theory was supposed to fulfil the same function which Aristotle’s 
theory of formal causality was intended to fulfil. But if, as I have 
suggested, one bears in mind Aristotle’s preoccupation with the 
explanation of change and movement and his ‘dynamic’ outlook, 
his hostility towards the Platonic theory becomes understandable. 
His fundamental objection was that the theory was too ‘meta¬ 
physical ; it was useless, he thought, for explaining the mixture, as 
it were, of change and stability which we find in things: it was not 
a hypothesis which had its roots in the empirical data or which 
was capable of contributing to the explanation of the empirical 
data or which was verifiable. I do not wish to suggest that 
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Aristotle was a positivist. But if the word ‘metaphysical' is 
understood as it sometimes is today, namely as referring to 
altogether unverifiable and gratuitous hypotheses, it is clear that 
Aristotle considered the Platonic theory to be too ‘metaphysical’. 
I certainly do not think that the theory of exemplary causality has 
no explanatory function; but it can hardly possess any such 
function except in connection with the idea of a divine being 
capable of an activity of which the God of Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
was not capable. If one looks at the matter from Aristotle’s point 
of view, one can easily understand his attitude to the Platonic 
theory. One can also understand how St. Bonaventure in the 
Middle Ages was able to look on Aristotle as a natural philosopher 
but not as a metaphysician. 

(iv) Plato’s Demiurge formed the empirical world, conferring on 
it an intelligible pattern according to an external exemplar or 
model: Aristotle’s God was the ultimate explanation, as final 
cause, of movement. For neither of them was God the creator, in 
the full sense, of empirical beings. The nearest the Greek philoso¬ 
phers came to the idea of creation and to a consideration of the 
problem of finite existence as such was in neo-Platonism. 

But the point about neo-Platonism which I wish to emphasize 
here is its character as the synthesis of Greek philosophic thought 
and as a system in which philosophy, ethics and religion were 
combined. It presented itself as a 'way of salvation’, even if as a 
highly intellectual way of salvation which could appeal only to 
comparatively few minds. In pre-Socratic Pythagoreanism we 
can already discern the conception of philosophy as a way of 
salvation, though this aspect of Pythagoreanism may have 
tended to retreat into the background in proportion as the 
mathematical studies of the School developed. With Socrates and 
his theory of virtue as knowledge one can see clearly the idea of 
philosophy as a way of salvation, and in the thought of Plato the 
idea is also prominent, though it tends to be overshadowed by the 
logical and mathematical aspects of his philosophy. Plato was, of 
course, no pragmatist; but it does not require any great knowledge 
of his writings in order to realize the importance he attached to the 
possession of truth for the life of the individual and for society in 
general. But it is in the later phases of Platonism, especially in 
neo-Platonism, that the idea of philosophy as a way of salvation 
becomes so obvious. One has only to think of Plotinus' doctrine 
of the ethical and religious ascent of man, culminating in ecstatic 
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union with the One. When Porphyry expounded neo-Platonism as 
a Greek and supposedly intellectually superior rival to Christianity, 
he was able to do this because in neo-Platonism Greek philosophy 
had taken on the character of a religion. Stoicism and Epicurean¬ 
ism were both presented as ways of salvation; but though the 
Stoic ethic certainly possessed a striking nobility, neither system 
was of a sufficiently high intellectual order to enable it to play the 
part in the final stages of Greek thought which was actually 
played by neo-Platonism. 

The fact that early Christian writers borrowed terms and ideas 
from neo-Platonism may tend to make one emphasize the con¬ 
tinuity between Greek and Christian thought. And this was the 
line I took in my first and second volumes. I have no intention of 
renouncing the validity of this line of thought now; but it is as well 
to emphasize the fact that there was also a sharp break between 
Greek and Christian thought. A neo-Platonist like Porphyry 
realized very clearly the difference between a philosophy which 
attached little importance to history and for which the idea of an 
incarnate God was unthinkable and a religion which attached a 
profound importance to concrete historical events and which was 
founded on belief in the Incarnation. Moreover, the Christian 
acceptance of Christ as the Son of God and of a divine revelation 
in history meant that for the Christian philosophy as such 
could not be the way of salvation. Christian writers like Clement 
of Alexandria interpreted philosophy in the literal sense as ‘love of 
wisdom' and regarded Greek philosophy, especially Platonism in 
a wide sense, as a preparation for Christianity which fulfilled for 
the Greek world a function analogous to that fulfilled for the Jews 
by the Law and the Prophets. One is therefore struck by the 
friendly attitude shown towards Greek philosophy by a Clement of 
Alexandria as contrasted with the attitude shown by a Tertullian. 
But if one considers the former attitude a little more closely one 
will see its implications, namely that the role of Greek philosophy 
has been taken over in a definite manner by the Christian religion. 
And in point of fact when philosophy really developed in the 
Christian mediaeval world it tended to be ‘academic’, a matter for 
universities and professional logicians. No Christian philosopher 
really looked on philosophy as a way of salvation; and when 
mediaeval thinkers are reproached with paying too much attention 
to logical subtleties it is often forgotten that for them philosophy 
could not well be anything else than an ‘academic’ pursuit. When 
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in the modem era one finds the conception of philosophy as a ‘way 
of salvation' showing itself again the conception usually originates 
either in a disbelief in Christian theology and the desire to find a 
substitute or, if it is shown by Christian thinkers, in the desire to 
find an acceptable approach to those who are no longer Christians. 
The believing Christian looks to religion to be the inspiration of his 
life and his guide to conduct rather than to philosophy, however 
interested he may be in the latter. 

2. In my second volume I traced the history of philosophy in 
the Christian world up to the end of the thirteenth century, 
though I included John Duns Scotus (d. 1308), whose philosophy 
belongs rather with the great thirteenth-century systems than 
with the via moderna of the fourteenth century. The volume thus 
covered the Patristic period, the early mediaeval period and the 
period of constructive metaphysical thinking on the grand scale. 
The next period, that is to say, the late mediaeval period, has been 
sketched in the first part of the present volume. 

This fourfold division of Christian philosophic thought from the 
beginning of the Christian era to the close of the Middle Ages is a 
traditional division, and it is, I think, justified and useful. But 
it is possible to make an even simpler division by saying that 
mediaeval philosophy falls into two main periods, the period pre¬ 
ceding and the period following the introduction of the Aristotelian 
corpus to western Christendom. In any case I think that it is 
hardly possible to exaggerate the philosophic importance of this 
event, namely of the rediscovery of Aristotle. I am speaking 
primarily as a historian. Philosophers may differ in their evalua¬ 
tions of Aristotelian theories, but there is, I think, no ground for 
dispute concerning the importance of the rediscovery of Aristotle, 
considered as a historical event. Apart from the system of John 
Scotus Eriugena, of which little notice was taken, the early 
mediaevals possessed nothing which we should be likely to call a 
philosophical system; and in particular they had no intimate 
knowledge of any system which owed nothing to Christianity. But 
the rediscovery of Aristotle and the translation of the leading 
Islamic thinkers in the second half of the twelfth century and the 
first part of the thirteenth brought to the knowledge of the Chris¬ 
tian mediaeval thinkers for the first time a developed system which 
was the work of a pagan philosopher and which owed nothing to 
Christianity. Aristotle therefore naturally tended to mean for 
them 'philosophy*. It is a great mistake to allow the obstinacy 
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with which some Renaissance Scholastics clung to the physical and 
scientific ideas of Aristotle to make one think of the discovery of 
Aristotle as a philosophical disaster. In the Middle Ages Aristotle 
was, indeed, known as ‘the philosopher’, and he was so named 
because his system was for the mediaevals ‘philosophy* to all 
intents and purposes. But his system meant for them ‘philosophy' 
not so much because it was Aristotelian, in the sense in which we 
distinguish Aristotelianism from Platonism, Stoicism, Epicureanism 
or neo-Platonism, as because it was the one great system of 
philosophy of which they possessed an extensive knowledge. It is 
important to realize this fact. If we speak, for example, of the 
attempt of St. Thomas to reconcile Aristotelianism with Christian 
theology, one will realize the nature of the situation better if one 
makes the experiment of substituting the word ‘philosophy’ for 
the word ‘Aristotelianism*. When some of the theologians in the 
thirteenth century adopted a hostile attitude to Aristotle and 
regarded his philosophy as being in many respects an intellectual 
menace, they were rejecting independent philosophy in the name 
of the Christian faith. And when St. Thomas adopted in great 
measure the Aristotelian system, he was giving a charter to 
philosophy. He should not be regarded as burdening Christian 
thought with the system of a particular Greek philosopher. The 
deeper significance of his action was that he recognized the rights 
and position of philosophy as a rational study distinct from 
theology. 

It is as well, too, to remind oneself of the fact that the utilization 
of the new learning in a constructive manner was due to men like 
St. Thomas and Duns Scotus who were primarily theologians. 
The rediscovery of Aristotle raised the problem of the relation 
between theology and philosophy in a form far more acute than it 
had previously assumed in the Middle Ages. And the only people in 
the thirteenth century who made a serious attempt to cope with 
the problem constructively were the theologians. Those professors 
of the faculty of arts who are often known as the ‘Latin Averroists' 
tended to accept the entire philosophy of Aristotle, as it stood or 
as interpreted by Averroes, in a slavish manner. And when taxed 
with the fact that some of Aristotle's doctrines were incompatible 
with Christian theology, they answered that the philosopher's 
business is simply to report philosophical opinions. If they were 
sincere in giving this answer, they equated philosophy with the 
history of philosophy. If they were not sincere, they accepted 
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Aristotle in an uncritical and slavish manner. In either case they 
adopted no constructive attitude. Theologians like St. Thomas on 
the other hand endeavoured to synthesize Aristotelianism, which, 
as I have said, meant to all intents and purposes 'philosophy', 
with the Christian religion. This was not, however, a mere attempt 
to force Aristotle into a Christian mould, as some critics imagine: 
it involved a rethinking and development of the Aristotelian 
philosophy. St. Thomas's work was not a work of ignorant 
distortion but of original construction. He did not assume the 
truth of Aristotelianism because it was Aristotelianism and then 
try to force it into a Christian mould. He was convinced that 
Aristotelianism, in its main lines, was the result of sound reasoning; 
and when he attacked the monopsychistic doctrine of the 
Averroists he attacked it partly on the ground that Averroes had, 
in his opinion, misinterpreted Aristotle and partly on the ground 
that monopsychism was false and that it could be shown to be 
false by philosophic reasoning. It is the second ground which is the 
most important. If a philosophical theory was incompatible with 
Christian theology, St. Thomas believed that it was false. But he 
was well aware that from the philosophic point of view it is not 
sufficient to say that a theory is false because it is incompatible 
with Christianity. He was also aware that it is not sufficient to 
argue that it rested on a misinterpretation of Aristotle. His 
primary task was to show that the theory rested on bad or incon¬ 
clusive reasoning. In other words, his rethinking of Aristotelian¬ 
ism was a philosophic rethinking: it did not simply take the 
form of confronting Aristotelian and supposedly Aristotelian 
theories with Christian theology and eliminating or changing 
theories which were incompatible with that theology without any 
philosophical argument. He was quite prepared to meet both the 
integral Aristotelians and the anti-Aristotelians on their own 
ground, namely on an appeal to reasoning. In so doing he de¬ 
veloped philosophy as a separate branch of study, separate, that is, 
from theology on the one hand and from a mere reporting of the 
words of Aristotle on the other. 

One can say, then, that it was due to the rediscovery of Aristotle 
coupled with the work of the thirteenth-century theologian- 
philosophers that mediaeval philosophy attained adult stature. 
Knowledge of the metaphysical and physical works of Aristotle 
widened the mediaevals' conception of philosophy, which could no 
longer be looked upon as more or less equivalent to dialectic. 
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Aristotelianism was thus a fecundating principle of prime im¬ 
portance in the growth of mediaeval philosophy. It is doubtless 
regrettable that Aristotelian science, especially Aristotelian 
astronomy, should have come to be accorded the degree of respect 
which it won for itself in certain quarters; but this does not alter 
the fact that Aristotle the philosopher was very far from being a 
paralysing weight and burden round the necks of the mediaeval 
thinkers. Without him mediaeval philosophy would scarcely have 
been able to advance as rapidly as it did. For study of the works 
of Aristotle not only raised the general standard of philosophic 
thinking and analysis but also greatly extended the field of study 
of the mediaeval philosophers. For example, knowledge of 
Aristotle's psychological and epistemological theories led to a 
prolonged reflection on these themes. And when Aristotle's 
general position was accepted, as by St. Thomas, new problems 
arose or old problems were rendered more acute. For if there are 
no innate ideas and our ideas are formed in dependence on sense- 
perception, the question arises, how is metaphysics possible, in so 
far as metaphysics involves thinking and speaking of beings which 
transcend matter. And what meaning can be attached to terms 
descriptive of transcendent beings? St. Thomas was aware of these 
problems and of their origin and he gave some consideration to 
them, while Scotus also was aware of the need for providing some 
theoretical justification of metaphysics. Again it is arguable that 
Aristotle's ‘empiricism' was one of the influences which gave rise 
in the fourteenth century to lines of criticism which tended to 
undermine the metaphysical systems which had themselves been 
built on Aristotle's ideas. In fine, whatever one's estimation of the 
value of Aristotle's theories may be, it is hardly possible to deny 
the fact that the mediaevals' knowledge of his philosophy acted as 
a most powerful and wide-ranging influence in stimulating 
philosophic thought in the Middle Ages. When his ideas came to 
have a deadening effect on thought, this was due simply to the 
fact that the living and creative movement of thought which had 
originally been stimulated by his writings had spent itself, for the 
time being at least. 

But if one emphasizes the importance of Aristotelianism for 
mediaeval philosophy, one must also remember that the theologian- 
philosophers of the thirteenth century deepened it considerably 
from the metaphysical point of view. Aristotle himself was con¬ 
cerned to explain the how of the world, that is to say, certain 
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features of the world, especially change or becoming or 'move¬ 
ment'. With a philosopher like St. Thomas, however, there was a 
shift of emphasis: the problem of the that of the world, the problem 
that is, of the existence of finite beings, became primary. It is 
perfectly true, of course, as M. Gilson has shown with his custom¬ 
ary lucidity, that the Judaeo-Christian doctrine of creation 
directed attention to this subject; and this obviously took place 
long before the time of St. Thomas. But the latter gave expression 
to the primacy of this problem for the Christian metaphysician in 
his theory of the distinction between essence and existence (or 
rather in his use of the distinction, since he did not invent it). It 
is possible, therefore, to call the philosophy of St. Thomas an 
'existential' philosophy in a sense in v/hich one can hardly call 
Aristotle's philosophy 'existential'. 

3. The mediaevals always had some knowledge of the Aristotel¬ 
ian logic. And at the time when philosophy meant for most people 
little more than logic or dialectic it was perfectly understandable 
that philosophy should be widely regarded as being, in a famous 
phrase, 'the handmaid of theology'. Logic, according to Aristotle’s 
own view, is an instrument of reasoning, and in the early Middle 
Ages there was not very much outside the theological sphere to 
which this instrument could be applied. Although, then, a dis¬ 
tinction was drawn between faith and reason, that is, between 
truths accepted bn authority and believed by faith and truths 
which were accepted as the result of demonstration, the problem 
of the relation of philosophy to theology was not acute. But when 
the Aristotelian system as a whole became known in the Christian 
universities the province of philosophy was extended far beyond 
the sphere of dialectic. The rise of natural or philosophic theology 
(which had, of course, its roots in the writings of St. Anselm) and 
of natural philosophy or cosmology, together with metaphysical 
psychology, introduced the idea of philosophy as a branch of study 
distinct from theology and from what would now be called 
‘science’. It followed, therefore, that Christian thinkers had to 
give their attention to the proper relation of philosophy to 
theology. 

St. Thomas’s views on this matter have been outlined in the 
second volume of this history, and I do not propose to repeat them 
here. Let it be sufficient to recall that he gave a charter to 
philosophy and recognized its intrinsic independence. Naturally, 
St. Thomas, as a believing Christian, was convinced that a 
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philosophic theory which was incompatible with Christianity was 
false, for he was far from entertaining the absurd idea that two 
contradictory propositions could be true at the same time. But, 
given the truth of Christianity, he was convinced that it could 
always be shown that a philosophic proposition which was 
incompatible with Christianity was the result of bad or specious 
arguments. Philosophers as individual thinkers might go wrong in 
their reasoning and contradict revealed truth; but philosophy 
itself could not do so. There is no such thing as an infallible 
philosopher; but, if there were, his conclusions would always be in 
harmony with revealed truth, though he would arrive at his con¬ 
clusions independently of the data of revelation. 

This was, of course, a very tidy and convenient view of the 
relation of philosophy to theology. But one must remark in 
addition that according to St. Thomas the metaphysician, while 
unable to demonstrate the revealed mysteries of Christianity, like 
the Trinity, is able to demonstrate or establish with certainty the 
'preambles of faith', such as the existence of a God capable of 
revealing truths to men. In the fourteenth century, however, as 
we have seen in the first part of the present volume, a number 
of philosophers began to question the validity of proofs which 
St. Thomas had accepted as valid proofs of the ‘preambles of faith', 
that is, as demonstrations of the rational foundations of faith. 
Their right to criticize any given proof could hardly be questioned 
legitimately; for analysis and criticism are essential to philosophy. 
If a philosopher thought, for example, that the principle omtte 
quod movetur ab alio movetur could not bear the weight laid on it 
in St. Thomas's first argument for God's existence, he had every 
right to say so. On the other hand, if a philosopher questioned the 
validity of all the proofs for God’s existence, it was hardly possible 
to maintain the close relation between philosophy and theology 
asserted by St. Thomas, and the problems of the rationality of 
faith became acute. But no really serious consideration was given 
to this problem in the fourteenth century. A theologian-philosopher 
like William of Ockham could question the validity of meta¬ 
physical proofs for God's existence without going on to inquire 
seriously either what the true nature of arguments for God's 
existence is or what is the rational ground of our belief in God if 
His existence cannot be demonstrated in the traditional manner. 
Partly because so many of the leading 'nominalists' were them¬ 
selves theologians, partly because the general mental background 
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was still provided by Christianity, and partly because the attention 
of many philosophers was absorbed in logical and analytic problems 
(and, in Ockham's case, in political and ecclesiastical polemics) 
the problems raised by the nominalist criticism of traditional 
metaphysics were not fully grasped or sufficiently discussed. 
Theology and philosophy were tending to fall apart, but the fact 
was not clearly recognized. 

4. In the first part of the present volume we saw how the via 
moderna spread in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. We also 
saw how in the fourteenth century there were anticipations at 
least of a new scientific outlook, which developed with striking 
rapidity at the time of the Renaissance. If the pre-Socratic 
philosophers discovered Nature, in the sense that they formed the 
idea of a cosmos or law-governed system, the Renaissance 
scientists discovered Nature in the sense that they developed the 
use of scientific method in the discovery of the ‘laws’ which actually 
govern natural events. To speak of laws governing Nature may well 
be open to objection; but the point is not that this or that language 
was used at the time or that this or that language ought to be used 
but rather that the Renaissance scientists developed the scientific 
study of Nature in a way in which it had never been developed 
before. This meant that physical science attained adult stature. 
It may have been often known as ‘natural philosophy' or ‘experi¬ 
mental philosophy’, but, terminology apart, the fact remains that 
through the work of the Renaissance scientists science came to 
occupy a place of its own alongside theology and philosophy. And 
with the growth of modern science a great change has gradually 
taken place in the common estimation of what ‘knowledge’ is. In 
the Middle Ages theology and philosophy were universally regarded 
as 'sciences'; the great figures in university life were the theo¬ 
logians and the philosophers; and it was they who in general 
estimation were the possessors of knowledge. In the course of 
time, however, scientific knowledge in the modern sense has come 
to be popularly regarded as the norm and standard of knowledge; 
and in many countries neither theologians nor philosophers would 
be commonly regarded as possessing ‘knowledge’ in the sense in 
which scientists are thought to possess it. This attitude towards 
knowledge has arisen only gradually, of course, and its growth has 
been fostered by the development of applied and technical science. 
But the plain fact is that whereas in the Middle Ages philosophy 
was to all intents and purposes the sole representative of ‘scientific’ 
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knowledge outside the sphere of theology, in the post-Renaissance 
world rival claimants have arisen which in the estimation of many 
people have wrested from philosophy the title to represent know¬ 
ledge at all. To mention this view of the matter in connection with 
Renaissance science is, of course, to anticipate, and it would be 
inappropriate to discuss the matter at length here. But I have 
mentioned it in order to show ihe great importance of the scientific 
development of the Renaissance period or, rather, one of the ways 
in which it was important for philosophy. If one can find in the 
rediscovery of Aristotle a dividing-line in mediaeval philosophy, 
one can also find in the growth of Renaissance science a dividing- 
line in the history of European thought. 

In view of the fact that the older histories of philosophy were 
inclined to neglect mediaeval philosophy, of which they knew 
little, and practically to jump from Aristotle to Descartes, later 
historians have very rightly emphasized the continuity between 
Greek philosophy and Christian thought and between mediaeval 
philosophy and that of the post-Renaissance period. That 
Descartes, for example, was dependent on Scholasticism for many 
of his philosophical categories and ideas, that the mediaeval theory 
of natural law was utilized by Hooker and passed from him in a 
diluted form to Locke, and that the latter was more dependent on 
Aristotelianism than he probably realized are now matters of 
common knowledge among historians. But it is, I think, a mistake 
so to emphasize the element of continuity that the elements of 
novelty and change are slurred over. The climate of thought in 
the post-Renaissance world was not the same as that prevailing 
in the Middle Ages. The change was due, of course, to a number 
of different factors working together; but the rise of science was 
certainly not the least important of those factors. The develop¬ 
ment of science made it much easier than it formerly had been to 
consider the world from a point of view which had no obvious 
connection with theology. If one compares, for instance, St. 
Bonaventure or even St. Thomas with a philosopher like Descartes 
one finds at once a considerable difference of outlook and interest, 
in spite of the fact that all three men were believing Catholics. 
St. Bonaventure was principally interested in creatures in their 
relationship to God, as vestigia Dei, or in man’s case, as the imago 
Dei. St. Thomas, owing to his Aristotelianism, shows a greater 
interest in creatures from a purely philosophical point of view; but 
he was above all things a theologian and it is obvious that his 
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primary interest was that of a theologian and a specifically 
Christian thinker. In the case of Descartes, however, we find an 
outlook which, though it was the attitude of a man who was a 
Christian, was what one may call ‘neutral’ in character. In the 
post-Renaissance period there were, of course, philosophers who 
were atheists or at any rate non-Christian: one has only to think 
of some of the figures of the French Enlightenment. But my point 
is that after the Middle Ages philosophy tended to become 'lay' in 
character. A man like Descartes was certainly a good Christian; 
but one would hardly think of his philosophy as a specifically 
Christian philosophy, in spite of the influence of his religious 
beliefs on his philosophic thought. The rise of humanism at the 
time of the Renaissance, followed by the growth of science, 
produced fresh interests and lines of thought which, though not 
necessarily incompatible with theology, could be pursued without 
any obvious association with or relation to it. This is clear enough 
in the case of science itself, and the growth of science reacted on 
philosophy. Or perhaps it is better to say that both the science 
and the philosophy of the time manifested the growth of the new 
outlook and fostered it. 

But if one stresses the difference between the mediaeval and 
Renaissance worlds in the climate of thought, it is necessary to 
qualify this emphasis by drawing attention to the gradual and in 
large part continuous evolution of the new outlook. A compara¬ 
tively early mediaeval thinker like St. Anselm was chiefly in¬ 
terested in understanding the faith: for him the primacy of faith 
was obvious, and what we might call his philosophizing was largely 
an attempt to understand by the use of reason what we believe. 
Credo, ut inteUigam. In the thirteenth century the rediscovery of 
Aristotelianism greatly widened the interests and horizons of 
Christian thinkers. Acceptance of Aristotle’s physics, however 
erroneous many of his scientific theories may have been, paved the 
way for a study of the world for its own sake so to speak. A 
professional theologian like St. Thomas was naturally not interested 
in developing what we would call science, not because of any 
hostility towards such studies but because his interests lay else¬ 
where. But by the rediscovery of Aristotle and the translations of 
Greek and Arabic scientific works the ground was prepared for 
scientific advance. Already in the thirteenth century, and still 
more in the fourteenth century, we can see the beginning of a 
scientific investigation of Nature. The ferment of Renaissance 
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philosophy, with its mixture of philosophic speculation and 
scientific hypothesis, further prepared the way for the rise of 
Renaissance science. One can say, then, that the rediscovery of 
Aristotle in the Middle Ages was the remote preparation for the 
rise of science. But one can, of course, go further still and say that 
the Christian doctrine of the world’s creation by God provided a 
theological preparation for the advance of science. For if the 
world is a creation, and if matter is not evil but good, the material 
world is obviously worth scientific investigation. But scientific 
investigation could not develop until the right method was found; 
and for that Christian Europe had to wait many centuries. 

The foregoing remarks may possibly sound like an endorsement 
of Auguste Comte’s doctrine of the three stages, as though I meant 
to say that the theological stage was followed by the philosophical 
and the philosophical by the scientific stage, in the sense that the 
later stage supplanted the former, both de facto and de iure. In 
regard to the historical facts it has been argued that the develop¬ 
ment of Greek thought proceeded in the very opposite direction 
to that demanded by Comte’s theory. 1 For the movement was 
from a primitive 'scientific' stage through metaphysics to theology, 
rather than from theology through metaphysics to science. 
However, the development of thought in western Christianity can 
be used to a certain extent in support of Comte’s theory, in so far 
as the historical facts are concerned. For it might be argued that 
the primacy of theology was succeeded by a stage characterized 
by ‘lay’ philosophical systems, and that this stage has been 
succeeded by a positivist stage. An interpretation of this sort is 
certainly open to the objection that it is based on aspects of 
the development of thought which have been selected in order to 
support a preconceived theory. For it is clear that the develop¬ 
ment of Scholastic philosophy did not simply follow the develop¬ 
ment of Scholastic theology: to a great extent the two developed 
together. Again, the rise of science in the post-Renaissance world 
was contemporaneous with a succession of philosophic systems. 
However, it does seem that at any rate a plausible case can be 
made out in favour of Comte's interpretation of western thought 
since the beginning of Christianity. It makes some sense at least 
to distinguish the Age of Faith, the Age of Reason and the Age of 
Science, if one is speaking of climates of thought. In the Middle 

1 On this subject The Christian Challenge to Philosophy by W. H. V. Reade 
(London, 1951) can profitably be consulted. 
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Ages religious faith and theology shaped the climate of thought; 
at the time of the ‘Enlightenment’ wide sections of the intellectual 
public placed their trust in ‘reason’ (though the use of the word 
‘reason’ in this connection stands in need of careful analysis); and 
in the modem world a positivist climate of thought prevails in a 
number of countries if one understands ‘positivist’ and ‘positivism’ 
in a wide sense. Yet even if a plausible case can be made out for 
Comte’s theory from the historical point of view, it certainly does 
not follow that the succession of stages, in so far as there actually 
was a succession of stages, constitutes a ‘progress’ in any but a 
temporal sense of the word ‘progress’. In one period theology may 
be the paramount branch of study and in another period science; 
but a change in the climate of thought from a theological to a 
scientific period does not mean that theology is false or that a 
scientific civilization is an adequate realization of the potentiali¬ 
ties of human culture. 

It is, however, fairly obvious now that science cannot disprove 
the validity of faith or of theological beliefs. Physics, for example, 
has nothing to say about the Trinity or about the existence of 
God. If many people have ceased to believe in Christianity, this 
does not show that Christianity is false. And, in general, the 
relation of science to religion and theology is not one of acute 
tension: the tension which in the last century was often alleged to 
exist between them does not really exist at all. The theoretical 
difficulty arises rather in regard to the relation of philosophy to 
theology. And this tension existed in germ once philosophy had 
attained to adult stature. It did not become obvious as long as 
the leading philosophers were also theologians; but once the rise 
of science had directed men's thought in fresh directions and 
philosophers were no longer primarily theologians the tension was 
bound to become apparent. As long as philosophers thought that 
they were able to build up a true metaphysical system by a method 
of their own, the tension tended to take the form of a tension 
between divergent conclusions and propositions. But now that a 
considerable number of philosophers believe that the philosopher 
has no method of his own the employment of which is capable of 
adding to human knowledge, and that all factual knowledge is 
derivable from immediate observation and from the sciences, the 
problem is rather one concerning the rational foundations of 
faith. In this sense we are back in the situation created in the 
fourteenth century by the nominalist criticism of traditional 
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metaphysics, though the nature of the problem is clearer now than 
it was then. Is there such a thing as a valid metaphysical argu¬ 
ment? Can there be metaphysical knowledge and, if so, what 
sort of knowledge is it? Have we ‘blind’ faith on the one hand and 
scientific knowledge on the other, or can metaphysics supply a 
kind of bridge between them? Questions of this sort were implicit 
in fourteenth-century nominalist criticism, and they are still with 
us. They have been rendered all the more acute, on the one hand 
by the constant growth of scientific knowledge since the time of the 
Renaissance and, on the other hand, by the succession of meta¬ 
physical systems in the post-Renaissance and modem worlds, 
leading to a prevailing mistrust of metaphysics in general. What 
is the rdle of philosophy? What is its proper relation to science? 
What is its proper relation to faith and religious belief? 

These questions cannot be further developed or discussed now. 
My object in raising them is simply that of suggesting various 
points for reflection in considering the later development of 
philosophic thought. In the next volume I hope to treat of 
‘modem’ philosophy from Descartes to Kant inclusive, and in 
connection with Kant we shall be faced with an explicit state¬ 
ment regarding these questions and their solution. 
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d'Auriole). Miinster, 1913 (Beitr&ge, n, 6.) 

Koch, J. Jakob von Metz , O.P. Archives d'histoire doctrinale et 
litt^raire du moyen &ge, 1929-30 (pp. 169-232). 
Durandus de Sancto Porciano O.P. Forschungen zum 
Streit um Thomas von A quin zu Beginn des 14 Jahrhun- 
derts f Erster Teil t Liter argeschichtliche Grundlegung. 
Munster, 1927 (Beitr&ge 26, 1). 
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Kraus, J. Die Universalienlehre dts Oxforder Kanzlers Heinrich von 
Harclay in ihrer Mittelstellung zwischen skotistischen 
Realismus und ockhamistischen Nominalismus. Divus 
Thomas (Fribourg, Switzerland), vol. 10 (1932), 
pp. 36-58 and 475-508 and vol. n (1933)* PP* 288-314. 
Pelster, F. Heinrich von Harclay, Kanzler von Oxford, und seine 
Quastionen. Miscellanea F. Ehrle, vol. 1, pp. Z07-&. 
Rome, 1924. 

Teetaert, A. Pierre Auriol. Dictionnaire de theologie catholique, 
vol. 12, cols. 1810-81. Paris, 1934. 


Chapters III-VIII: William of Ockham 

Texts 

Super quaituor libros sententiarum subtilissimae quaestiones. Lyons, 
1495 - 

Quodlibeta septem. Paris, 1487; Strasbourg, 1491. 

Expositio aurea et admodum utilis super artem veterem . Bologna, 1496. 
Summa totius logicae . Paris, 1948, and other editions, especially: 
Summa Logicae. Pars prima. Ph. Boehner, O.F.M. (edit.). 
St. Bonaventure, New York, and Louvain, 1951. 

Summulae in libros Physicorum. Bologna, 1495 and other editions. 
Quaestio prima principalis Prologi in pnmum librum sententiarum 
cum interpretatione Gabrielis Biel. Ph. Boehner, O.F.M. (edit.). 
Paderbom, 1939. 

The Tractatus de successivis, attributed to William Ockham . 

Ph. Boehner, O.F.M. (edit.). St. Bonaventure (New York), 1944. 
The Tractatus de praedestinatione et de praescientia Dei et de futuris 
contingentibus of William Ockham. Ph. Boehner, O.F.M. (edit.). 
St. Bonaventure (New York), 1945. (This edition also contains a 
‘Study on the Mediaeval Problem of a Three-valued logic' by the 
editor.) 

Ockham: Selected Philosophical Writings. Ph. Boehner, O.F.M. 
(edit.). London, 1952. 

Gulielmi de Occam Breviloquium de potestate papae (critical edition). 
L. Baudry (edit.). Paris, 1937. 

Gulielmi de Ockham Opera politico, vol. 1. J. 0 . Sikes (edit.). Man¬ 
chester, 1940. 

Studies 

Abbagnano, N. Guglielmo di Ockham. Lanciano, I 93 1 * 

Amann, E. Occam . Dictionnaire de theologie catholique, vol. n, 
cols. 864-904. Paris, 1931. 

Baudry, L. Guillaume d'Occam. Sa vie , ses oeuvres, ses idles sociales 
et politiques. I, L'homme et les oeuvres. Paris, 1949. 
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Boehner, Ph., O.F.M. Ockhams Theory of Truth. Franciscan 

Studies, 1945, pp. 138-61. 

Ockham 1 s Theory of Signification . Franciscan 
Studies, 1946, pp. 143-70. 

Carre, H. M. Realists and Nominalists (pp. 101-25). Oxford, 1946. 
Giacon, C. Guglielmo di Occam . 2 vols. Milan, 1941. 

Guelluy, R, Philosophic et thiologie chez Guillaume d'Ockham. 
Louvain, 1947. 

Hamann, A., O.F.M. La doctrine de Viglise et de Vital chez Occam. 
Paris, 1942. 

Hochstetter, E. Studien zur Metaphysik und Erkenntnislehre des 
Wilhelms von Ockham. Berlin, 1937. 

Lagarde, G. de Naissance de Vesprit latque au dedin du moyen dge. 
Cahier IV: Ockham et son temps. 1942. 

V: Ockham. Bases de dipart. 1946. 

VI: Ockham. La morale et le droit. 1946. 

Martin, G. Wilhelm von Ockham. Untersuchungen zur Ontologie der 
Ordnungen . Berlin, 1949. 

Moody, E. A. The Logic of William of Ockham. London, 1935. 
Vignaux, P. Nominalisme. Dictionnaire de theologie catholique, 
vol. 11, cols. 748-84. Paris, 1931. 

Zuidema, S. U. De Philosophic van Occam in zijn Commentaar op de 
Sententien. 2 vols. Hdversum, 1936. 


Chapter IX: The Ockhamist Movement: John of Mirecourt and 
Nicholas of Autrecourt. 


Texts 


John of Mirecourt 

Birkenmaier, A. Ein Rechtfertigungsschreiben Johanns von Mire¬ 
court. Mtinster, 1922 (Beitr&ge, 20, 5). 

Stegmiiller, F. Die zwei Apologiendes Jeande Mirecourt. Recherches 
de theologie ancienne et medievale 1933, pp. 40-79,192-204. 
Nicholas of Autrecourt 

Lappe, J. Nikolaus von Autrecourt. Munster, 1908 (Beitr&ge, 6,1). 

(This contains correspondence between Nicholas and 
Bernard of Arezzo and between Nicholas and Giles.) 
O'Donnell, J. R. Nicholas of Autrecourt. Mediaeval Studies, 1 
( I 939 )# PP* 179-280. (This contains an edition of the Exigit.) 


Studies 

Lang, A. Die Wege der Glaubensbegriindung bei den Scholastikern 
des 14 Jahrhunderts. Munster, 1931 (Beitr&ge, 30, 1-2). 

Lappe, J. See above. 
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Michalski, C. Les couranls philosophiques A Oxford et A Paris pendant 
le XIVe siicle. Bulletin de rAcademie polonaise des 
Sciences et des Lettres, 1920 (separately, Cracow, 
1921). 

Lts sources du criticisme et du scepticisme dans la philo¬ 
sophic du XlVe siicle. Cracow, 1924. 

Michalski, C. Le criticisme et le scepticisme dans la philosophic du XIVe 
siide. Bulletin de l'Acad&nie polonaise des Sciences 
et des Lettres, 1925 (separately, Cracow, 1926). 

Les couranls critiques et sceptiques dans la philosophic 
du XlVe siide. Cracow, 1927. 

O'Donnell, J. R. The Philosophy of Nicholas of Autrecourt and his 
appraisal of Aristotle. Mediaeval Studies, 4 (1942) 
PP- 97-125. 

Ritter, G. Studien zur Spatscholastik, 2 vols. Heidelberg, 1921-2. 
Vignaux, P, Nominalisme. Dictionnaire de th£ologie catholique, 
vol. 11, cols. 748-84. Paris, 1931. 

Nicholas d'Autrecourt, ibid., cols. 561-87. 

Weinberg, J. R. Nicholas of Autrecourt. A Study in 14th-century 
Thought. Princeton, 1948. 

Chapter X: The Scientific Movement 

Texts 

Buridan 

Johannis Buridani Quaestiones super libros quattuor de coelo et 
mundo. A. E. Moody (edit.). Cambridge (Mass.), 1942. 
Quaestiones super otto libros physicorum Aristotdis. Paris, 1509. 

In metaphysicen Aristotelis quaestiones. Paris, 1480, 1518. 
Summulae logicae. Lyons, 1487. 

Quaestiones et decisiones physicales insignium virorum Alberti de 
Saxonia, Thimonis , Buridani. Paris, 1516, 1518. (Contains 
Buridan’s Quaestiones in libros de Anima and his Quaestiones 
on Aristotle's Parva naturalia.) 

Albert of Saxony 

Quaestiones super artem veterem. Bologna, 1496. 

Quaestiones subtilissimae Alberti de Saxonia super libros 
Posteriorum. Venice, 1497. 

Logica. Venice, 1522. 

Sophismata Alberti de Saxonia. Paris, 1489. 

Quaestiones in libros de codo et mundo. Pavia, 1481. 

Subtilissimae quaestiones super octo libros physicorum. Padua, 1493. 
Quaestiones in libros de generatione (contained in work mentioned 
last under Buridan). 
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Marsilius of Inghen 
Quaestiones Marsilii super quattuor libros sententiarum. Strasbourg, 
1501. 

Abbreviations super VIII libros . Venice, 1521. 

Egidius cum Marsilio et Alberto de generatione. Venice, 1518. 

Nicholas of Oresme 

Maistre Nicole Oresme: Le livre du cid et du monde. A. D. Menut and 
A. J. Denomy (edit.). Mediaeval Studies, 1941 (pp. 185-280), 
1942 (pp. 159-297), 1943 (pp. 167-333). (This Text and Com¬ 
mentary has been published separately. Date unstated.) 

Studies 

Bochert, E. Die Lehre von der Bewegung bei Nicolaus Oresme. 
Munster, 1934 (Beitrige, 31, 3). 

Duhem, P. Le syistme du monde: histoire des doctrines cosmologiques 
de Platon A Copernic. 5 vols. Paris, 1913-17. 

Etudes sur Ldonard de Vinci. 3 vols. Paris, 1906-13. 
Haskins, C. H. Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science. Cam¬ 
bridge (Mass.), 1924. 

Heidingsfelder, G. Albert von Sachsen . Munster, 1926 (Beitr&ge 22, 
b 3 - 4 )- 

Maier, A. Das Problem der intensiven Grosse in der Scholastik . 
Leipzig, 1939. 

Die Impdustheorie der Scholastik. Vienna, 1940. 

An der Grenzen von Scholastik und Naturwissenschaft. 
Studien zur Naturphilosophie des 14 Jahrhundcrts. 
Essen, 1943. 

Die Vorldufer Galileis im 14 Jahrhundert . Rome, 1949. 
Michalski, C. La physique nouvdle et les diffdrents couranls philoso¬ 
phiques au XlVe siicle . Bulletin de l’Acad&nie 
polonaise des Sciences et des Lettres, 1927 (sep¬ 
arately, Cracow, 1928). 

Moody, E. A. John Buridan and the Habitability of the Earth. 
Speculum, 1941, pp. 415-25. 

Ritter, G. Studien zur Spatscholastik. Vol 1, Marsilius von Inghen 
und die okkamistischc Schule in Deutschland. Heidelberg, 1921. 
Sarton, G. Introduction to the History of Science. 3 vols. Washington, 
1927-48. 

Thorndike, L. A History of Magic and Experimental Science. Vols. 
3-4, The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. New York, 1934. 


Texts 


Chapter XI: Marsilius of Padua 


The Defensor Pads of Marsilius of Padua . C. W. Previt£-Orton 
(edit.). Cambridge, 1928. 
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Marsilius von Padua , Defensor Pacts . R. Scholz (edit.). Hannover, 

1933 - 

Studies 

Checchini, A. and Bobbio, N. (edit.). Marsilio da Padova t Studi 
raccolti nel VI centenario della morte . Padua, 1942. 

Gewirth, A. Marsilius of Padua. The Defender of Peace. Vol. 1, 
Marsilius of Padua and Medieval Political Philosophy. New 
York, 1951. 

Lagarde, G. de Naissance de Vesprit latque au didin du moyen dge. 
\ Cahier II: Marsile de Padoue. Paris, 1948. 

Previt£-Orton, C. W. Marsiglio of Padua. Part II: Doctrines. English 
Historical Review, 1923, pp. 1-18. 

Chapter XII: Speculative Mysticism 

Texts 

Eckhart 

Meister Eckhart. Die deutschen und laleinischen Werke herausgegeben 
im Auftrage der Deutschen Forschungsgemeinschaft. Stuttgart, 
1936 (in course of publication). 

Magistri Eckhardi Opera lalina auspiciis Instituti Sanctae Sabinae 
ad codicum fidem edita. Leipzig. 

I. Super oratione dominica. R. Klibansky (edit.). 1934. 

II. Opus tripartitum: Protogi. H. Bascour, O.S.B. (edit.). 1935* 

III. Quaestiones Parisienses. A. Dondaine, O.P. (edit.). 1936. 
Eine lateinische Rechtfertigungsschrift des Meister Eckhart. 

A. Daniels (edit.). Munster, 1923 (Beitrige, 23, 5). 

Meister Eckhart. Das System seiner religiosen Lehre und Lebens- 

weisheit. Textbuch aus den gedriickten und ungedriickten 
Quellen mit Einfuhrung. 0 . Karrer (edit.). Munich, 1926. 

Tauler 

Die Predigten Taulers. F. Vetter (edit.). Berlin, 1910. 

Sermons de Tauler. 3 vols. E. Hugueny, P. Thery and A. L. Conn 
(edit.). Paris, 1927, 1930, 1935. 

Bl. Henry Suso 

Heinrich Seuse. Deutsche Schriften . K. Bihlmeyer (edit.). 2 vols. 
Stuttgart, 1907. 

Loeuvre mystique de Henri Suso. Introduction el traduction. 4 vols. 

B. Lavaud, O.P. Fribourg, Switzerland, 1946-7. 

Blessed Henry Suso's Little Book of Eternal Wisdom. R. Raby 
(translator). London, 1866 (2nd edition). 
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The Life of Blessed Henry Suso by Himself. T. F. Knox (translator). 
London, 1865. 

Ruysbroeck 

Jan van Ruusbroec. Werke. Nach der Standardschrift von Groen- 
endal herausgegeben von der Ruusbroec—Gesellschaft in 
Antwerpen. 2nd edition. 4 vols. Cologne, 1950. 

Gerson 

Johannis Gersonii opera omnia. 5 vols. M. E. L. Du Pin (edit.). 
Antwerp, 1706. 

Jean Gerson , Commentateur Dionysien. Les Notulae super quaedam 
verba Dionysii de Caelesti Hierarchia. A. Combes. Paris, 1940. 
Six Sermons frangais inidits de Jean Gerson. L. Mourin (edit.). 
Paris, 1946. 

Studies 

Bemhart, J. Die philosophische Mystik des Mittelalters von ihren 
antiken Ursprungen bis zur Renaissance. Munich, 1922. 

Bizet, J. A. Henri Suso et le didin de la scolastique. Paris, 1946. 
Brigue, L. Ruysbroeck. Dictionnaire de th£ologie catholique, vol. 14, 
cols. 408-20. Paris, 1938. 

Biihlmann, J. Christuslehre und Christusmystik des Heinrich Seuse. 
Lucerne, 1942. 

Combes, A. Jean de Montreuil et le chancelier Gerson. Paris, 1942. 
Connolly, J. L. John Gerson, Reformer and Mystic. Louvain, 1928. 
Della Volpe, G. II misticismo speculativo di maestro Eckhart nei suoi 
rapporti storici. Bologna, 1930. 

Dempf, A. Meister Eckhart. Eine Einfuhrung in sein Werk. Leipzig, 
1934 - 

Denifle, H. Das geistliche Leben. Deutsche Mystiker des 14 Jahrhun- 
derts. Salzburg, 1936 (9th edition by A. Auer). 

Hornstein, X. de Les grands mystiques allemands du XIV € siccle. 

Eckhart, Tauler, Suso. Lucerne, 1920. 

Wautier D'Aygalliers, A. Ruysbroeck VAdmirable. Paris, 1923. 


Chapter XIII: The Revival of Platonism 

Texts 

Erasmus. Opera. 10 vols. Leyden, 1703-6. 

Letters. Latin edition by P. S. Allen, H. S. Allen, 
H. W. Garrod. n vols. Oxford, 1906-47. 

Leone Ebreo. The Philosophy of Love. F. Friedeberg-Sealey and 
J. H. Barnes (translators). London, 1937. 

Marsilii Ficini Opera. 2 vols. Paris, 1641. 
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Pico della Mirandola, G. Opera omnia. 2 vols. Basle, 1573. 

The Renaissance Philosophy of Man (. Petrarca , Valla , FYcino, Pico, 
Pomponazzi , 7 iws). E. Cassirer, P. 0 . Kristeller, J. H. Randall, 
Jr, (edit.). Chicago, 1948. 

Studies 

Burckhardt, J. The Civilization of the Renaissance. London, 1944. 

Della Torre, A. Storia dell 9 academia plalonica di Firenze. Florence, 
1902. 

Dress, W. Die Mystik des Marsilio Ficino . Berlin, 1929. 

Dulles, A. Princeps concordiae . Pico ictta Mirandola and the 
Scholastic Tradition. Cambridge (Mass.), 1941. 

Festugifcre, J, La philosophic de Vamour de Marsile Ficin. Paris, 
1941. 

Garin, E. Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. Florence, 1937. 

Gentile, G. // pensiero italiano del rinascimento. Florence, 1940 
(3rd edit.). 

Hak, H. Marsilio Ficino . Amsterdam, Paris, 1934. 

Hdnigswald, R. Denker der italienischen Renaissance . Gestalten und 
Probleme. Basle, 1938. 

Taylor, H. 0 . Thought and Expression in the Sixteenth Century. 
New York, 1920, 

Trinkaus, C. E. Adversity's Noblemen: The Italian Humanists on 
Happiness. New York, 1940. 

Woodward, W. H, Studies in Education during the Age of the 
Renaissance. Cambridge, 1906. 


Chapter XIV: Aristotelianism 

Texts 

Laurentius Valla. Dialecticac disputationes contra Aristotelicos , 1499. 
{Opera. Basle, 1540.) 

Rudolf Agricola. De inventione dialectica. Louvain, 1515; and other 
editions. 

Marius Nizolius. De veris principiis et vera ratione philosopkandi 
contra pseudophilosophos libri IV. Parma, 1553 (edited by 
Leibniz under the title Antibarbarus philosophicus , Frankfurt, 
1671 and 1674). 

Petrus Ramus. Dialecticac partitioncs. Paris, 1543. 

Aristotelicae animadversiones. Paris, 1543. 

Dialectique. Paris, 1555. 

Alexander Achillini. De universalibus. Bologna, 1501. 

De intelligentiis. Venice, 1508. 

De distinctionibus . Bologna, 1518. 


Pietro Pomponazzi. Opera. Basle, 1567. 

Melanchthon. Opera. C. G. Bretschneider and H. E. Bindseil (edit.). 

28 vols. Halle, 1824-60. 

Supplementa Melanchthonia. Leipzig, 1910- 

Montaigne. Essais . Numerous editions, the most complete being by 
F. Strowski, P. Gebelin and P. Villey (5 vols.), 1906-33. 

Sanchez. Tractatus philosophici. Rotterdam, 1649. 

Studies 

Batistella, R. M. Nizolio. Treviso, 1905. 

Cassirer, E., Kristeller, P. 0 . and Randall, J. H. (edit.). The Renais¬ 
sance Philosophy of Man [Petrarca, Valla , Ficino, Pico, Pompon¬ 
azzi, Vives). Chicago, 1948. 

Douglas, C. and Hardie, R. P. The Philosophy and Psychology of 
Pietro Pomponazzi. Cambridge, 1910. 

Friedrich, H. Montaigne. Berne, 1949. 

Giarratano, C. II pensiero di Francesco Sanchez. Naples, 1903. 

Graves, F. P. Peter Ramus and the Educational Reformation of the 
16th Century. London, 1912. 

Honigswald, R. Denker der italienischen Renaissance. Gestalten und 
Probleme. Basle, 1938. 

Moreau, P. Montaigne, Vhomme et Voeuvre. Paris, 1939. 

Owen, J. The Sceptics of the Italian Renaissance. London, 1893. 

Petersen, P. Geschichte der aristotelischen Philosophic im protestan- 
tischen Deutschland. Leipzig, 1921. 

Revista Portuguesa de Filosofia (1951; t. 7, fasc. 2). Francisco Sanchez 
no IV Centendrio do seu nascimento. Braga, 1951. (Contains 
Bibliography of writings about Sanchez.) 

Strowski, F. Montaigne. Paris, 1906. 

Waddington, C. De Petri Rami vita, scriptis, philosophia. Paris, 
1849. 

Ramus, sa vie, ses dcrits et ses opinions. Paris, 1855. 

Chapter XV: Nicholas of Cusa 

Texts 

Nicolai de Cusa Opera Omnia twssi* et auctoritate Academiae Heidel- 
bergensis ad codicum fidem edita. Leipzig, 1932- 

Opera. 3 vols. Paris, 1514. Basle, 1565. 

Schrifien, im Auftrag der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in deutscher Uebersetzung herausgegeben von E. Hoffmann. 
Leipzig, 1936- 

Philosophische Schriften. A. Petzelt (edit.). Vol. 1, Stuttgart, 1949. 

De docta ignorantia libri tres. Testo latino con note di Paolo Rotta. 
Bari, 1913. 
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The Idiot. San Francisco, 1940. . 

Des Cardinals und Bischofs Nikolaus von Cusa wichtigste Schnfien tn 
deutscher Ueberselzung. F. A. Scharpff. Freiburg i. B., 1862. 

Studies 

Bett, H. Nicholas of Cusa. London, 1932. 

Clemens, F. J. Giordano Bruno und Nicolaus von Cues. Bonn, 1847. 
Gandillac, M. de La philosophic de Nicolas de Cues. Paris, 1941. 
Gradi, R. II pensiero del Cusano. Padua, 1941. 

Jacobi, M. Das Weltgeb&ude des Kard. Nikolaus von Cusa. Berlin, 

1904. 

Koch, J. Nicolaus von Cues und seine Umwelt. 1948. 

Mennicken, P. Nikolaus von Kues. Trier, I 95 0> 

Rotta, P. II cardinale Niccolo di Cusa, la vita cd it pensiero. Milan, 

1928. 

Niccold Cusano. Milan, 1942. 

Schultz, R. Die Staatsphilosophie des Nikolaus von Kues. Hain, 

Vansteenberghe, E. he cardinal Nicolas de Cues. Pans, 1920. 

Autour de la docte ignorance . Munster, 1915 
(Beitr&ge, 14, 2-4). 


Chapters XVI-XVII: Philosophy of Nature 

Texts 

Cardano. Hieronymi Cardani Mediolanensis philosophi et media 
celeberrimi opera omnia. 10 vols. Lyons, 1663. 

Telesio. De natura rerum iuxta propria principia. Naples, 1586. 
Patrizzi. Discussiones peripatetxcae. Basle, 1581. 

Nova de universis philosophia. London, 1611. 

Campanella. Philosophia sensibus demonstrata. Naples, 1590. 
Prodromus philosophiae. Padua, 1611. 

Atheismus triumphatus. Rome, 1630, 

La cittd del sole. A Castaldo (edit.). Rome, 1910. 
Bruno. Opere italiane. G. Gentile (edit.). Bari. 

I. Dialoghi metafisici. 1907 
II. Dialoghi morali. 1908. 

Opera latine conscript a. I & II. Naples, 1880 and 1886. 

Ill & IV. Florence, 1889 and 1891. 

S. Greenberg. The Infinite in G. Bruno. With a translation of 
Bruno's Dialogue: Concerning the Cause, Principle and One. 
New York, 1950. 

D. W. Singer. G. Bruno: His Life and Thought. With a translation of 
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Bruno's Work: On the Infinite Universe and Worlds. New York, 
1950. 

Gassendi. Opera. Lyons, 1658, Florence, 1727. 

Paracelsus. Four Treatises of Theophrastus von Hohenheim called 
Paracelsus. H. E. Sigerist (edit.). Baltimore, 1941. 

Paracelsus. Selected Writings. Edited with an Introduction by 
Jolande Jacobi. Translated by Norbert Guterman. London, 
1951 - 

Van Helmont, J. B. Opera. Lyons, 1667. 

Van Helmont, F. M. Opuscula philosophica. Amsterdam, 1690. 

The paradoxical discourses of F. M. van 
Helmont. London, 1685. 

Weigel. Libellus de vita beata . Halle, 1609. 

Der gitidene Griff. Halle, 1613. 

Vom Ort der Welt. Halle, 1613. 

Dialogus de christianismo. Halle, 1614. 

Erkenne dich selbst . Neustadt, 1615. 

Bohme. Werke . 7 vols. K. W. Schiebler (edit.). Leipzig, 1840-7 
(2nd edition). 

Works. C. J. Barber (edit.). London, 1909- 

Studies 

Blanchet, L. Campanella. Paris, 1920. 

Boulting, W. Giordano Bruno, His Life, Thought and Martyrdom. 
London, 1914. 

Cicuttini, L. Giordano Bruno . Milan, 1950. 

Fiorentino, F. Telesio, ossia studi storici suit 'idea della natura nel 
risorgimento italiano. 2 vols. Florence, 1872-4. 

Gentile, G. Bruno e il pensiero del rinascimento. Florence, 1920. 
Greenberg, S. See under Texis (Bruno). 

Honigswald, R. Denker der italienischen Renaissance. Gestalten und 
Probleme. Basle, 1938. 

McIntyre, J. L. Giordano Bruno. London, 1903. 

Peip. A. Jakob Bohme, der deutsche Philosoph. Leipzig, 1850. 
Penny, A. J. Studies in Jakob Bohme. London, 1912. 

Introduction to the Study of Jacob Bohme's Writings. 
New York, 1901. 

Sigerist, H. E. Paracelsus in the Light of Four Hundred Years. New 
York, 1941. 

Singer, D. W. See under Texts (Bruno). 

Stillman, J. M. Theophrastus Bombastus von Hohenheim, called 
Paracelsus. Chicago, 1920. 

Troilo, E. La fftosofia di Giordano Bruno. Turin, 1907. 

Wessely, J. E. Thomas CampaneUas Sonnenstadt. Munich, 1900. 
Whyte, A. Jacob Behmen: An Appreciation. Edinburgh, 1895. 
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Chaplet XVIII: The Scientific Movement of the Renaissance . 

Texts 

Leonardo da Vinci. The Literary Works . J. R. Richter (edit.). 
Oxford, 1939. 

Copernicus. Gesamtausgabe. 4 vols. 

Tycho Brahe, Opera omnia. Prague, 1611, Frankfurt. 1648. 
Kepler. Opera omnia . 8 vols. Frankfurt, 1858-71. 

Galileo. Opere . E. Albfcri (edit.). Florence, 1842-56. 

Le opere di Galileo Galilei . 20 vols. Florence, 1890-1907. 
Dialogo sopra i due massimi systemi del mondo . Florence, 
1632. 

(English translation by T. Salusbury in Mathematical 
Collections and Translations . London, 1661.) 

Dialogues concerning Two New Sciences . H. Crew and A. de 
Salvio (Translators). Evanston, 1939. 

Studies 

Aliotta, A. and Carbonara, C. Galilei. Milan, 1949. 

Armitage, A. Copernicus , the Founder of Modern Astronomy. 
London, 1938. 

Burtt, E. A. The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical 
Science . New York, 1936. 

Butterfield, H. Origins of Modern Science. London, 1949. 

Dampier, Sir W. C. A History of Science. Cambridge, 1929 (4th 
edition, 1948). 

A Shorter History of Science. Cambridge, 1944. 
Dannemann, F. Die Naiurwissenschaften in ihrer Entwicklung und 
in ihrem Zusammenhange. 4 vols. Leipzig, 1910-13. 

Dreyer, J. L. E. Tycho Brahe . Edinburgh, 1890. 

Duhem, P, Etudes sur Lionard de Vinci. Paris, 1906-13. 

Les origines de la statique. Paris, 1905-6. 

Fahie, J. J. Galileo , his Life and Work . London, 1903. 

Grant, R. Johann Kepler. A Tercentenary Commemoration of his Life 
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Empire, the Holy Roman 168, 172, 
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empirical method 253, 266f, 2785, 
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273, 289L 304, 309 
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end justifies the means 316f 
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theory of 
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in God 186-7, 235 
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E., nature and suppositum 368 f 
and relation 27f 
essential philosophy 377 ft 
eternity 90 f, 93 m, 190ft, 240 f 
creation from E. see s.v. 
of world see world, E. of 
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276, 298, 315ft, 381, 385, 409, 
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See also natural law 
Eton 209 
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Nicholas of Autrecourt 136,138, 
140 f, 146, 148; also 63, 65 f, 264 
cogent E. 132 
natural E. 128-31, 146 
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evolution 277, 407 
Evora 342 
excluded middle, principle of 37, 
93 * 

exclusion, method of 72 
excommunication 403 
executive power 176, 325 f 
exemplar see cause, exemplary ; 
exemplarism 

exemplarism 49, 9of, 409^ 412 
existence Ockham 78 f, 104; Suarez 
358 . 367 . 377 * 379 ; als0 l 37 > 
MU 185, 254 
cessation of 144 
and essence see essence 
knowledge of E. see existent 
knowledge of coexistence 141 
philosophy of E. 377, 379, 418 
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that of another 

impossible Nicholas of Autre- 
court 138 - 48 , 148. 15U al *° 
12 f, 164 

possible Buridan 154 
existent 78 f, 91 f, 360 

knowledge of 60, 62 ff, 66 ff, 76, 
78 f, 91, 360 

knowledge of individual existents 
see singulars, knowledge of 
existentialism 379 
experience Ockham 33m, 60 ff, 72, 
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128-31, I37f, I40f, 153-6, 164, 
183, 215, 249f, 252s, 266, 301, 
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fideism 81, 228 
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Filmer, Sir Robert 311 
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finite being 181, 235, 240, 243, 
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Fiorentino, F. 439* 
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Fischer, K. 441* 
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Council of 210, 232 
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Universal F. 242, 259 
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forma superaddita 253 
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Fowler, T. 441* 

Fracastoro, Girolamo 249 
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Franciscan philosophy 98,100, 102 
Francis de Marcia 124 
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Francis of Vitoria see Vitoria, 
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Franck, Sebastian 269 
Frederick II, emperor 8 
freedom in society u8f, 318, 394 
religious F, see toleration 
free will Ockham 101 - 3 ; also 37, 
214,2281,377,380,445* 
and future acts see futuribles 
and God’s omnipotence 217 
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Friedeberg-Sealey, F. 435* 
Friedrich, C. J. 442* 

Friedrich, H. 437* 
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Fritz, G. 444* 
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Galen 227, 267, 280 
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and the Inquisition 284-6 
Gandillac, M. 438* 

Garin, E. 436* 
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Gebelin, P. 437* 

Gemelli, A. 447* 
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Geneva 209, 258, 314, 325, 345 
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Gentile, G. 436*, 438f* 
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geometry 160, 240, 253 f, 283, 287, 
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analytic 160, 286, 290 
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Gewirth, A. 434* 

Geyer, B. 31, 428* 

Ghibellines 171 
Giacdn, C. 431*. 444*, 446* 
Giarratano, C. 437* 

Gibson, R. W. 441* 

Gierke, O. von 443* 

Gilbert de la Porr6e, 372 
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Giles correspondent of Nicholas of 
Autrecourt 135 

Giles of Rome io T 123, 149, 169, 
234 . 349 

Giles of Viterbo 341 
Gilson, £. 31, i78f, i85f, 379, 418, 
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acting without secondary causes 
64 f, 95, 140 
in Aristotle 411 f 
causing intuition of non-existent 
thing 648, 1301, 137 
coincidence of opposites 235, 245, 
293 

definition of 237 
final end of all things 102, 163 f, 
192, 270, 411 

immanent 189, 192, 238, 259, 261 
as light 254 f 

manifested in nature (Nicholas of 
Cusa) 242, 244 ff 
subject of metaphysics 77 
as the One 212 f, 271 
in Plato 410 

not subject to law 382, 385 
not subject to obligation 103 ff 
relation to creatures Eckhart 
187 - 90 ; also 69. 90, 197, 239 f, 
242, 372. See also similarity 
and sin see s,v. 

transcendent 189, 192, 235 f, 238, 
239, 261 

union with 182,1928,196-9,201, 
243 f, 253, 269, 
wrath of 27a 

God, existence of Ockham 79, 80 - 4 , 
87; Su 4 rez 355, 3628 , 446*; 
also 229, 259, 419, 424 
held by faith 14, 84, 87 f, 123, 
126, 183 


provable 13, 79, 154*. 183, 229, 
364, 445*. See also next entry 
known from and in creatures 
212, 256f, 264, 267, 295 
not provable 13, 71, 84, 123, 
1298, I4*f. 419 

probable arguments for 83 f, 131 f, 
144 . 3*4 

proof from motion 8if, 362, 376 
efficient causality 82f, 143 
finality or order 82, i43f, 363 
grades of being 143 
a priori proof 363 f 
God, nature of 

our knowledge of Nicholas of 
Cusa 285 - 8 , 243; Ockham 12, 
62, 78 f, 81, 84 - 8 ; SuArez 355, 
864 !; also 200, 213, 227, 339f 
denial or limitation of our 
knowledge of Ockham 12, 
83-8, 92 f, 95 ; <*bo u. i* 4 . 

183 

docta ignorantia 285 - 8 , 244, 
43 7 * 

experimental, mystical know¬ 
ledge 206 

negative knowledge see via 
negativa 

no intuitive knowledge of 78, 
81, 86 

act, pure act 238, 362, 365 
conserver 64, 104, 237. See also 
conservation 


creator 84 f, 91, 104, 184, 187, 
i9of, 203, 256, 259, 364, 372 
distinctica of attributes 86, 88, 

185 

as esse and intelligere 184-7, l 9 2 
essence 86-9, 93 f, 101, 185 ff 
essence and existence identical 
i86f, 235 

eternal 38f, 85, 93 m, i9of, 226, 
238, 240f, 269, 365 
final end 102, 165 f, 192, 270, 411 
first efficient cause 83, 142, 165!, 
187, 237. 239, 300, 338. 343 
first mover 165, 226, 343, 376, 


4ii 

foreknowledge Ockham 92 - 4 ; 
Petrus Aureoli 881 ; also 342 ff, 
365. 430* 

free Ockham 46, 48 ff, 67, 95, 
i04f, 107ff* also 197, 203, 240, 

365 


God, nature oi-^contd. 

good 82, 83 f, 144, 192, 197. 203, 
212, 269, 27I f, 338 
immutable 363 

incomprehensible 200, 233, 238, 
239, 271, 363. See also docta 
ignorantia (above) 
infinite 84!, 124,163, 233-8, 237, 
260, 264, 363 
infinity not provable 83,124 
intelligent 38 f, 49, 88, 90-4, 
184-7, * 9 *. 27®f. 343 . 365 
knowledge in general see intel¬ 
ligent 

of future see foreknowledge 
necessary being 361, 364, 382 
omnipotent Ockham 46, 48 ff, 
66f, 91, 941 , 104 f, 107, 109, 
116, 15if; also 124, 133, 238, 
3*5 

omnipotence known only by 
faith 66, 84 f, 116 
and human free will 217 
omnipresent 239, 289, 365 
omniscient 92, 94, 229 
personal in and through creation 
270 

providence 49, 134, 221, 226, 

32 1. 34 2 

simplicity 203, 239, 365 
unicity 82ff, 123, 155, 263, 363! 
unity 185 f, 212, 236, 242, 365 
will 88 , 91, 94 . 124. 134 . 271, 365 
and man's sin see sin 
and moral law see natural law, 
God's will 
wisdom 293 

Goddam, Adam see Adam Wodham 
gold, transformation into 251, 305 
Gomez Arboleya, E. 446* 
good 85f, 144, 267f, 272, 293, 298, 

322. 338, 355, 359f, 409f 
common G. 298, 318, 321, 323, 

328, 381, 383, 393 f, 398 
God the absolute G. see God, 
nature of: good 
moral G. 384-7, 390 
self-diffusing 203 
temporal and spiritual 168, 403 
good faith 315, 330, 333 
goods, temporal see ownership; 

private property 
Gorlitz 270 
Gough, J. W. 443* 
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government in, n8f, 173, 298, 
312, 315-18, 3 22f, 3*6, 318, 
348 f. 393 f, 396 

based on contract 312, 314, 323, 
337 . 348 . 396 
church G. 310, 323! 
constitutional G. 310, 326 f 
elective G. 173 

forms of G. vary 119, 31 if, 326, 
332 , 349 . 352 . 395 
world-wide G. see s.v. 

See also political authority; ruler 
Grabmann, M. 200, 428*, 446* 
grace 126, 182, 200, 378 

and free will (De Auxiliis con¬ 
troversy) 342-4 
Gradi, R. 438* 

grammar, grammarians 52, 54, 
209 

Granada 353 
Grant, R. 440* 
graphs Nicholas Ores me 160 
Gratian 172 
Graves, F. P. 437* 
gravity i 57 f, i 5 9f, 163, 28of, 284, 
288 

centre of G. not centre of volume 
I59f 

specific G. 281 
See also attraction 
Great Western Schism, the 9, 120, 
180, 202, 233 
greed 320, 333 

Greek language 207-11,213,215 
Greek philosophy and thought i,8, 
4®f. 9i. 210, 212ff, 354, 377, 

406-18,415, 421,423 

Greenberg, S. 438* 

Gregory XI, pope, 180 
Gregory XlV, pope 254 
Gregory XVI, pope 196 
Gregory of Nyssa, St. 181 
Gregory of Rimini 124 f, 384, 427 
Gregory of Valentia 341 
Grenoble 263 
Greville, Robert 292 
Groenendael 198 
Grosseteste, Robert i56f, 165 
Grotius, Hugo 312, 388 - 84 , 352, 
380, 442ff* 

Guarino of Verona 208 
Guelluy, R. 431* 
gunpowder 17, 293 
Guterman, N. 439* 
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habit 27 f, 102 f 
haccceitas see individuality 
Hak, H. 436* 

Halberstadt 155 
Hamann, A. 431* 
happiness 217, 253, 264, 266, 436* 
eternal H. 244 
purpose of philosophy 215 
willed freely 102 
Hardie, R. P. 437* 

Harvey, William 279! 

Haskins, C. H. 433* 
hatred 132, 253, 257, 293 
hatred of God 95, 104, 132, 147, 
385, 390 

Haur^au, B. 429* 

Hawkins, D. J. B. 429* 
Heamshaw, F. J. C. 443* 
heat 72, i39f, 160, 162, 251, 287, 
305 ff 

Heath, D. D, 441* 
heathens see paganism 
heaven 

astral 214, 226, 240, 251, 362 
of the just see paradise 
heavenly bodies 36f, 82, 214, 252, 
268, 327 

influence of see astrology 
movement of 159, 165 f, 241, 261, 
410 

heavy and light matter 157, 280. 

See also gravity 
Hebrew language 213, 215 
Hegel, G. W. F. 245, 262, 273, 277, 
379 

Hegius 209 

Heidelberg university 148!, 155, 
209, 232 

Heidingsfelder, G. 433* 
heliocentric theory see astronomy 
hell 132, 229, 270 
Hellenism 213. See also Greek 
philosophy and thought 
Hellin, J. 446* 

Helmont, Van see Van Helmont 
Henry III, king of France, murder 
of 348 

Henry VII, king of England 310 
Henry VIII, king of England 320 
Henry of Ghent 10, 15, 24, 26, 28, 
41, 150, 361 

Henry of Harclay 891 , 41 f, 430* 
Henry Suso, Bl. 18iff, 186, 195, 
198 - 8 , 200 f, 434 f* 


Heraclides of Pontus 162 
Heraclitus 408 
Heraclitus Ponticus 162 
heresy 177, 204, 254 f, 262, 271, 403 
Hermes Trismegistus 212 
Hermetic literature 212 n. 

Hermits of St. Augustine see 
Augustinian Order 
Hermolaus Barbarus 221 
Hervaeus Natalis 10, 25, 27, 40 f, 
429* (under Durandus) 

Herv6 N^dellec see Hervaeus 
Natalis 

Heytesbury, William 122, 148 
hierarchy of being see being, 
degrees of 
Hilton, Walter 181 
Hippocrates 280 
Hirschberger, J. 429* 
history 170, 225, 295, 319!, 324, 
327, 413 . 44 2 * 

Comte's three stages of 423 f 
divine H. 324 
historical science 277 
natural H. see s.v. 
philosophy of H. see s.v, 
history of philosophy 190, 415, 421 
Hobbes, Thomas 269, 277, 290 f, 
312, 349 
Hochheim 184 
Hochstetter, E. 431* 

Hoffmann, E. 437* 

Hohenheim, Theophrastus Bom¬ 
bast von see Paracelsus 
Holkot, Robert 122-5 
Honigswald, R. 436* 

Hooker, Richard 180, 292, 311, 
322fl, 349. 4 2I > 442* 
Hornstein, X. de 435* 

Hugh of St. Victor 205. See also 
Vic tori nes 

Hugolino of Orvieto 15 
Huguenots 3i4f 
Hugueny, E. 434* 
human nature see man 
human race, unity of 330, 351, 392 
humanism i8f, 22, 2i6f, 219C 227, 
246. 293, 337, 342, 344, 422, 
436 * 

Renaissance H. 207-n 
Hume, David 142 f 
humility Machiavelli 3i6f 
Hundred Years War 149, 310 
Hurtado de Mendoza, Peter de 345 


Hus, John 148 f, 202 ff 
Husserl, E. 409 
Huygens, Christian 281, 284 
hydrostatics 281 

hylomorphism 366, 376. See also 
form, matter 

in man see soul and body 
and modes 369! 
hylozoism 2515,257,259,261! 
hypothesis 151, 157, i6if, 164!, 
250, 278 f, 282-5, 291, 297, 301, 
306, 309, 407I 

Iamblichus 21 if 

idea Petrus Aureoli 30 ff; Ockham 
54~9» 63, 78 ff, 85 ff; also 220, 
262, 301 

being, I, of see s,v. 

Common I. 79, 85 s 
Composite I. 87, 373 
Confused I. 40 

Connotative I. 86f. See also 
term, connotative 
not distinct from intellect 57 
Divine I. see ideas, divine 
Formal I. 357 
Innate I. see s.v. 

Objective I. 30 ff 
Proper I. 78 f, 86 f 
Simple I. 86f 
Transcendental I. 300 
Universal I. Epistemology see 
ideas, objective validity of 
Ontology see universals 
Psychology see ideas, univer¬ 
sal, existence of; ideas, origin 
of 

Univocal I. see univocal 
idea, universal: existence of Ock¬ 
ham 55 - 9 , 79; Petrus Aureoli 
80 - 8 ; afro 11,124,151,249,264 
idealism 

German 245, 270, 273 
subjective 31 

ideas, divine Ockham 5of, 58, 88- 
92 , 93, 104; also 49 f, 58, 191, 
197. 203 f, 258 

ideas, objective validity of 28-32, 
40, 42, 56f 

ideas, origin of 30 f, 39 f, 42, 100 
dependence on sense 200, 222, 
289,417 

ideas, platonic theory of 49, 191, 
21 if, 242, 409-12 


idols Francis Bacon 298, 802-4 
ignorance 

docta ignorantia (Nicholas of 
Cusa) see s.v. 
invincible 106 
of natural law 387 f 
illumination, divine 212 
image 57, 145, 222, 229f, 249 
I. of God 192 f, 195, 197, 240, 
421 

imagination 3of, 145, 295, 309, 373 
imago Dei see image of God 
immaterial reality 300, 356f. See 
also spirit 

immortality of human soul 212 f, 
221, 226, 251, 253. 264, 266, 

269f,32i,337 

denied 4, 19, 213, 221-6 
held by faith 11, 352, 96, 225, 
340 

not provable 28, 36f, 82, 96, 145, 
226, 298, 300, 340 
imperialism 319, 333 
impetus theory 158 ff, 165 f, 433* 

I. from God 159, i65f 
impulse see impetus theory 
imputability and free will 101 
Incarnation, The 340, 413 
inceptor 43 

inclination and free will ioi 
incomplexum 55. See also noiiiia 
incomplexa 

incorruptible beings 36 
Index of prohibited books 283 
Indians, South American 350 
indifferentism 321 
indirect power of papacy 2, 8, 346, 
354,402 f, 444 f* 

individualism 18, 207 f, 216, 270, 
312 

individuality (haecceity) 40, 355, 
360 f, 364 

individual, the 29, 33, 40f, 49, 56, 
58, 60, 90, 151, 2i8f, 242f, 246, 
267, 360 

all existents are individual 29, 
50, 58 ff, 90ff, 151, 219, 360 
knowledge of see singulars, know¬ 
ledge of 

and society 328 f 

individuation, principle of 29, 40, 
355 . 3&>f 

matter as principle of 24,40, 360, 
378 
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induction Fr. Bacon 289, 293!, 298, 
3 01 f* 304-7, 309; also 73* 126, 
2l8f 

historical I. Machiavelli 319! 
inductive method 293,3033,309 
per enunurationem 304! 
inertia, law of 158 
inference, theory of 53 
inf triova tntis 356, 358 f. See also 
being, idea of 

infinite series of causes 81 ff, 129, 
362 f 

infinity Nicholas of Cusa 237,240^ 
2451 also 86, 256, 438f* 
of God see God, nature of 
of world see world 
Ingolstadt 215 

innate ideas and knowledge 62, 64, 
417 

of God Melanchthon 227 
innocence, state of 393 f 
Inquisition, the 258, 281, 285f 
instinct 253 

intellect Ockham 54, 573, 63, 96, 
100; also 26f, 30-3, 36, 134, 
141, 184, 206, 221 f, 226, 249, 
291 

active I. ioo, 226 

likeness to God I92f 

one in all men 4f, 221, 340, 416 

primary object of 80 

and reason 237 

sense, dependence on 64, 222 3 , 
252 f, 264 

universal I. Bruno 259, 262 
will, action on 102 
will, not distinct from 27 
intellects et ratio 237 
intelligence see intellect 
intelligences, separate 159, 223 f 
intelligent^ simplex 206 
intentio animat 54, 69 
intentio prima , secunda see intention 
intention 

first, second 32, 55 f, 58 f, 374 
of the mind, 54, 69 
international, supranational see 
world-wide 

introspection 33 f, 63^ 229. See 
also Self-knowledge 
intuition Ockham i2f, 15, 33 m, 
32 - 7 * 7if, 153; Petrus Aureoli 
30, 32 f; also 124, 130, i37f, 
I40f. 148, 154, 223, 237. 375 


certainty of see certitude 
no human I. of God 78, 81, 86 
I. without real object 33 n., 64 - 7 , 
i3°f. 137. 15* 
inverse square law 284 
Iserloh, E. 45 n.* 

Isidore of Seville, St. 349 
Islamic philosophy 8, 33, 214, 354 
Italian language 207 
Italy 16, 22, 150, 171 £, 1763 , 210, 
215, 229* 258, 311, 316-19 
Italian Renaissance 2071 * 209- 
12, 439* 

Iturrioz, J. 446* 
ius 

ius gentium 350ff, 8911 * 404. 

See also law of nations 
and lex 382, 444* 

I. in re, ad rem 382 
See also right 

Jacob Wimpfeling 209 
Jacobi, F. H. 262 
Jacobi, J. 439* 

Jacobi, M. 438* 

James I, king of England 311, 347, 
354, 399 

James of Metz 241 * 26, 28, 41 f, 
429* 

Jan van Schoonhoven 199 
Javelli, Chrysostom 336 
Jeans, Sir J. H. 440* 

Jerome, St. 201 
Jerome of Prague 148, 203 f 
Jesuit Order 22, 210, 298, 312, 336, 
341-6, 348m, 349, 353* 355. 
443 *. 4451 * 

Jesus Christ see Christ 
Jews see Judaism 
Joannes Dominici 10 
John St., apostle 212 
John XXI, pope see Peter of 
Spain 

John XXII, pope 10, 44f, mf, 
114-17, 170, 177, 184 
John Buridan 149, i54f, I58f, 163, 
432 f* 

John Capreolus 10, 150 * 336 
John Chrysostom, St. 330 
John Fisher, St. 209 
John Gerson 181 ff, 199, 201, 202 - 6 * 

427 . 435 *. 443 * 

John Hus 1481, 202 ff 
John Lutterell 431 
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John of Bassolis 124 
John of Jandun i7off, 179! 

John of Legnano 350 
John of Mirecourt 127 - 34 * 136, 
43 i* 

John of Montreuil 435• 

John of Naples io, 41 

John of Peris 349 

John of Ripa 124 

John of Rodington 134 

John of St. Thomas 150, 345, 444* 

John of Salisbury 207, 347 

John of the Cross, St. 181 

John Scotus Eriugena 239, 244, 414 

Jordanus Nemorarius 156 

joy 253, 267 

Judaism 213, 216, 354, 418 
judges, judiciary 174, 176, 294 
judgment John of Mirecourt 127- 
30; also 63, 65f, 137, 2i9f, 359. 

384 

obstacles to objective J. 302 f 
value-J. 329, 409 
See also proposition 
jurisdiction, spiritual I76ff, 233f, 
314, 346f, 402 

and temporal see two swords 
jurisdiction, temporal see political 
authority 
jus see ius 

justice 106, 147, 224!, 298, 444* 
commutative, distributive and 
legal J. 382 

to individuals and nations 330 
of laws see law, conditions of 
just L.; unjust LL. 

Justinian, emperor 406 
Justus Lipsius 19, 228 

Kant 225, 276, 425 
Karrer, Otto 188 f, 434* 

Kelsey, F. W. 442* 

Kepler, John 21, 156, 2881 * 286, 
440* 

keys, power of the see jurisdiction, 
spiritual 

Kierkegaard, S. 379 
king see ruler 

divine right of kings see s.v. 
Klibansky, R. 434* 

Knolles, R. 442* 

knowledge John of Mirecourt 127- 
31; Nicholas of Autrecourt 
136-42, 145; Petrus Auroeli 


30-3; Ockham 60-7, 71 f, 76; 
also 26f, 200, 217, 219, 222 ff, 
229f, 256ff, 265, 300, 420, 424 
Abstractive K. 64 f 
A priori K. see innate ideas 
Empirical K. 140,155, zSgi. See 
also experience 

Factual K. 137, 153, 219. * 7 ^. 

290, 301 f, 424 
Immediate K. see intuition 
Innate K. see innate ideas 
Intuitive K. see intuition 
practical value 293 
Probable K. see probable argu¬ 
ments 

of self see self-knowledge 
Sense-K. see s.v. 
theory of K. 46, 215, 263^ 431*. 
445*. See also epistemology 
Knox, John 313 f 
Knox, T. F. 435* 

Koch, J. 41, 429*, 438* 

Koyr6, A. 440* 

Kraus, J. 430* 

Kristeller, P. O. 436 f* 

Lagarde, G. de 71, 171, 431*, 434* 
Lambert of Auxerre 31 
Lang, A. 431* 

language 39, 52. 5476. 89 m, 
2i7ff, 237, 304, 409f. See also 
word 

Lappe, J. 135, 431* 

La Ramie, Pierre de see Ramus, 
Petrus 

Lateran Council, fifth 221, 226 
Latin 19, 182, 207-10, 215, 292 
Laurentius Valla 8171 . 220, 436* 
Lavaud, B. 434* 

law Hooker 322®; Marsiliua of 
Padua 173-6,178; Suirez 880 - 
406 ; also hi, 119, 311, 317, 
352 . 354 . 447 * 

Canon L. see s.v. 

Christ, L. of 175, 178 
Christian L. 330. See also Christ, 
L. of; grace, L. of 
Civil L. 351, 381, 391-4 
Criminal L. 112, 320f, 351, 389 
definition of 381 
Demonstrative L. 384 
Divine L. 174!, 178, 299. 33 L 
333. 377. 380, 402 
Eternal L. 311, 322, 888! 
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law— contd. 

Grace, L. of 386 
Human L. 174, 178, 322, 329, 
380 f, 383, 391 ff. 399 ff 
human nature as basis of L. 329 f 
International L. 23, 350, 444* 

I us Gentium see s. v. 

just LL., conditions for 381 f 

mediaeval theory of 311, 322, 

334.349.352.380 

Moral L.: natural see natural L.; 

supernatural see Christian L. 
morality, L. divorced from 173 
Municipal L. 330 
Nations, L. of 329^ 333f, 350L 
891 L See also ius gentium 
Natural L. see s.v. 

Nature, the L. of = natural L. in 
Grotius 

Nature, LL. of see s.v. 
necessity and origin of 173, 175, 
329, 382 

Penal L. 899 L 402 
philosophy of 23, 174, 331, 334, 
348 f, 352 , 380, 442*, 445 f* 
Positive L. 311, 322, 329^ 381, 
391 f, 402 
Preceptive L. 384 
promulgation of 381, 383, 385 
State, L. of the 329f, 391, 394 
Statute L. 173 
Universal L. 324 
unjust L. 381, 400 
unwritten L. 351, 391, 4° 1 
world-wide L. see s.v. 

Law, William 273 
'lay' spirit see secularism 
learning, human 308 
division of 293 
patrons of 208, 308 
legislator i75f, 317^ 323, 381, 3933 
Leibniz, G. W. 21, 218, 231, 234, 
245 f, 253, 260, 262, 268 f, 286f, 
356, 378* 436 * (ref. under 
Marius Nizolius) 

Leipzig university 148 
leisure 321 
Leo XIII, pope 285 
Leo Hebraeus 215, 435* 

Leonardo da Vinci 246, 279, 433*, 
440* 

Leopold of Babenberg 117 
Lessius, Leonard 341 
Leucippus 407 


Lever, Ralph 292 
Liber de Causis i84f 
liberty see freedom in society; free 
will 

libraries 208 
life 

motion a sign of 233 
preservation of see self-preserva¬ 
tion 

light and heavy matter 137, 280. 
See also gravity 

light (lux) 238, 251, 254 f, 272, 279 
likeness see similarity 
likeness of God, vestigium, umbra 
Dei 256, 259, 421 
Lilley, A. L. 446* 
limitation 367, 376 f. See also 
contraction 
Limoux 25 
Linacre, Thomas 209 
Lipsius, Justus 19, 228 
Lisbon 51, 342, 331 
Lisieux 135 

literary style 207, 217, 337, 345 
literature 18, 207 ff, 293 
Littlejohn, J. M. 444* 
local motion see motion 
Locke, John 289, 292, 311, 322, 
349 , 421 
logarithms 286 

logic Fr. Bacon 298, 300 ff, 309; 
Ockham 58 - 6 , 59 f; Peter of 
Spain 3iff; also nf, 32,122-3, 
148, i3if, 202f, 217-20 (critics 
of the Aristotelian logic), 227, 
230, 262 f, 292, 409f, 413, 418, 
420 

analysis, logical 276 
Aristotelian L. see Aristotle, 
Aristotelianism 

discovery, L. of 2i9f, 298, 309 
faith, L. of i23f 
Inductive L. Bacon 298, 301 f, 
309. See also induction 
mediaeval L. 33, 428, 430 ff* 
modern L. 53 
Natural L. 2i9f 
terminist L. 51 - 6 . See also 
terminism 

three-valued L. 94, 430* 
logicians nf, 46ff, 32, 84, 88, 122 f, 
131, 202, 301 f, 413 
logos see Word, the divine 
Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino 315 
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Lorenzo della Valle 217 !, 220, 436* 
Louis XI, king of France 149 
Louvain 149, 341 
love 215, 253. 256 f. 293, 392. 435 f* 
love of God i04f, 192 f, 197ff, 206, 
212, 215, 256f 

Ludwig IV (of Bavaria), emperor 
x "J* J 16 *' II9 > x 35 » 170. 177 

Lugo, John de 343 
Lull, Raymond 262 
Lupton, J. H. 442* 

Luther, Martin 22, 209, 227 f, 283, 
313 , 315.378 

Lutheranism 22, 227, 262, 313 
Lutterell, John 43 f 
Lychetus, Francis 341 
Lyons 345 

Machiavelli, Niccol6 21, 311 f, 816 - 
20, 441 ff* 

McIntyre, J. L. 439* 

McMurricb, J. P. 440* 
macrocosm, microcosm 265 f 
man the microcosm see man 
magic 214, 250, 252, 266, 274, 294, 
297 . 433 *. 44 i* 
magistrate see ruler 
magnet 156, 280, 293 
Mahieu, L. 446* 

Maier, A. 433* 

Maignan, Emmanuel 345 f 
man 19, 98-101, 104, 212 ff, 228, 
240, 244, 253, 268, 270, 297 f, 
329, 436* 

end of man see s.v. 
development of 216, 230 
God, relation to 212, 216, 248, 
270, 272, 274, 288. See also 
soul, human 

in Greek philosophy 408 f 
as microcosm 20, 211, 214, 240, 
243 f, 246, 257. 264 ff, 293 
three-fold unity of 198, 265. 
See also soul, human 
Manderscheid, Count von 232 
Manegold of Lautenbach 347 
Mantua 222 
Manuel Chrysoloras 207 
Marega, I. M. 444* 

Mariana, Juan 312, 3475 
Marius Nizolius 2i8ff, 436^ 
marriage 386 f 

lay dispensation from impedi¬ 
ments 171 


Marriott, W. K. 441* 

Marsh, Peter 41 

Marsilius Ficinus 19, 211 ff, 221 
w 231, 354, 43 6* 

Marsilius of Inghen 149, 155, i 5 8f, 
433 * 

Marsilius of Padua 10, 44, 116, 
168-80 ( see Contents p. vi), 
310, 433 f* 

Martin, G. 431* 

Marxism 170 
M&stlin, Michael 283 
Mastrius, Bartholomew, 343 
materialism 264, 291, 300 
materia signata 360 
mathematics 15 f, 68, 148, 136^ 
160, 218, 227, 232 f, 237, 240, 
244, 246, 250ff, 277-80, 283, 

286- 90, 297, 308, 332, 346, 412 
astronomy 283, 286 

Galileo 280 

laws, mathematical 252 
and nature 281, 284 f 
and science 277 ff 
matter 80, 90, 252, 287, 290, 292, 
306, 407, 423 
Anorganic M. 253 
elements of see s.v. 
and form 79, 370 f 
individuation, M. as principle of 
see individuation 
knowledge of 63, 142 
metaphysics, treatment in 356 
original M. 231,267 
and partial mode of existence 
370 

soul, M. acting on 27, 33, 37 
of sun and moon 284 
matter, prime 98, 259, 264 
Maurus, Sylvester 345 
meaning 39, 52, 54-7, 218, 237, 

w 374 . 409 . 431 * 

Meaux 25 f 

mechanicism 166, 249, 264, 269, 

287- 91, 300 

mechanics 16, 156, 277, 281, 286, 
29of, 297 

mediaeval philosophy 1, 3, 17, 23, 
90, 428 f* 

Aristotle, discovery of and 3, 
414-18 

Greek thought and 413! 
and law see law, mediaeval 
theory of 
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mediaeval philosophy— •contd. 
and modern philosophy 230 f, 
245. 42 iff 

and theology 1-7, XX, 13ff, 88, 


95. 1071, 126 
variety in 127 
Medici, Cosimo de’ 21 of 
medicine 212 m, 218, 229, 249, 251 f, 
266ff, 279f, 297 
Medina, Bartholomew of 341 
medium quo 30 f, 59, 63 
Meinecke, F. 443* 

Melanchthon, Philip 22, 209, 2271 , 
283, 378, 437* 

Melchior Cano see Cano, Melchior 
memory 218, 252, 295 
Mennicken, P. 438* 
mens as immortal principle 251,266 
Menut, A. D. 433* 

Mercurius Trismegistus 211 
merit 105, 147 
demerit i3if 

Merton College, Oxford 123 
metaphor 338, 361 
metaphysic of essence 48-51, 95 
metaphysics Fr. Bacon 296f, 299, 
303, 305 f, 308; Ockham 12-14, 
58. 77t 84, 88, 108, 123, 431*; 
Sudrez 345, 353-6, 8661 , 379. 
445ff*; also if, 7f, 11-14, 17, 
32, 40f, 52, 58, 123, 148, 155, 
202, 204, 274, 308, 338, 409-12, 
417-20, 423 ff, 428* 
essences, M. of 48-51, 95 
essentialist M. 377ff 
ethics and 108 
existential M. 377, 379 
General and Special M. 356 
object of 771 , 354. 856 J, 37 2 
and physics I59f, 165 f, 296, 
3 ° 5 *. 346 . 440 * 
and theology 343!, 353 
traditional M. attacked 11-14, 
i23f, 126, 146, 148, i5if, 217, 
420, 424 

metempsychosis 251, 269 
method 

inductive 293, 3055, 309 
Mill's MM. 309 
scientific see s.v. 

Metz 24f, 135 

Michael of Cesena 44, 111 

Michaiski, C. 432 f* 

Michel, A. see Fritz, G. 


microcosm 265 
man as M. see man 
Milanesi, G. 441* 

Mill, J. S. 277, 309 
Mill's methods 309 
miracle 5, 36, 95. *55. 225 

miraculous knowledge of non¬ 
existing object 64-7, 130 
mode of God 80 

modes of being Durandus 24-8; 
Sudrez 3691 

modern philosophy and thought 
230 f, 245. 250, 294. 308. 319. 
334 . 35 *. 4 *i i. 4*4 
'modern way, the’ see via moderna 
Molina, Luis 342f, 349, 351^444* 
Molinism 343 f, 445*. Sei also 
Molina 

monad 186, 260, 262, 268 f 
monadology 268 f 
monarch see ruler 
monarchy 118, 3ioff, 317f, 324, 

3 * 6 .347.395 

universal M. (Campanella) 255 
money 321 
monism 260 ff 
Monnot, P. 446* 
monopsychism 4f, 221, 340, 416 
monotheism see God, nature of: 
unicity 

a matter of faith 123 
Montaigne, Michel de 19 , 2961 , 437 * 
Montesquieu 325 
Montpellier 25, 229 
Moody, E. A. 431*, 433* 

Moog, W. see Frischeisen- Kohler 
moon, the 241, 284, 407 
moral law, the 

natural see natural law 
supernatural see law, Christian 
moral obligation Ockham 103-7, 
109; also 133, 322, 381, 386f, 
390 

of human laws 383 
of penal laws 399 f 
moral philosophy see ethics 
morality 224!, 228 f, 321, 332, 380, 
408 

certainty in moral matters 331 
Machiavelli and 315 ff 
right reason as norm or rule of 
106, 322, 330, 384, 386f 
More, St. Thomas see Thomas More, 
St. 


Moreau, P. 437* 

Morley, H. 442* 

Moses 184, 213 

motion Ockham 74ff, 81 f, 158; 
also 16, 157, 160, 240 f, 246, 
249, 268, 278, 281, 287, 290, 
3<>7. 362 f, 377. 406. 4 11 * 418, 

433* 

circular 158 f 
of the earth see earth, the 
eternity of 226 
life, M. a sign of 253 
natural and unnatural or violent 
157 * 

See also heavenly bodies, move¬ 
ment of 

Mourin, L. 435* 
movement see motion 
Mugica, P. 445* 

multiplicity 187, 236, 240, 242, 
255. 271, 364, 378 
Munich 44, 46 f 
Mys, E. 444* 
mystery 217, 272 

divine M's. 215, 299, 419 
mysticism 8, 15, 181-806 (ch. 12 
Speculative mysticism), 244, 
246, 256, 269 f, 272, 434 ff* 
'German M.' 200 ft, 269 
number-M. 216 
Spanish mystics 181 f 
transformation into God 193 f 
myth 406, 410 


name 74, 76, 409 
class N. 125 
Napier, John 286 
Naples 337. 345 
nationalism 2, 120, 312 
nation-states 2, 9, 23, 120, 169, 
* 33 . 3 i*. 349 f 

and world-community 351, 392 
natura naturans and naturata 260 
'natural history' 295, 324 
natural law Grotius 228 - 9 %; Ock¬ 
ham 50, 108 ft, 107-10, 113, 
115L 118; Sudrez 348, 351 f, 
381, 888 - 90 , 39if; also i32f, 
i5off, i74f, 252, 31 iff, 321 ff, 
326, 328, 350,421,442* 
dispensation from 389! 

God’s will, dependence on, Ock¬ 
ham 14.50. iO 4 f, 107 - 10 , H 5 f; 


also 132 f, 147. 151*. 203, 331, 
334 . 384 

ignorance of 387 f 
immutability Sudrez 888ft; also 
115. 203, 312, 331 
independence of 124, 150, 203, 

3*8.331.334.3841 

and rational nature 383 f, 388 
and right reason 105 f, 174, 330, 
384, 386 f 

natural laws see nature, laws of 
natural order, the 4ff, 66f, 95, 113, 
155 

natural philosophy see nature, 
philosophy of 

natural theology Ockham ix, 12, 
71, 84; also 2, i23f ( 126, 129, 
131 f, 183, 237, 295*. 300. 
356, 410, 418 

naturalism i8f, 211, 213, 248-51, 
299 . 3 2 4 

nature (as essence) Fr. Bacon 
3<>5 ff . 3°9; also 34, 82, 95, 187 
common N. 39 f, 56 ff, 360, 364 
and suppositum 368 f 
voice of N. from God 322 
nature (as totality) Fr. Bacon 293, 
295. 297*. 3 °°. 302 *. 306ff; also 
216, 245, 261, 265, 269, 408 f 
divine, N. as expression of the 20, 
216, 246, 255-8, 260, 264, 267, 
271. 273, 293, 406 
dominion over 21, 293, 297, 300, 
306 ff 

infinite 20, 231, 246, 248, 260 
laws of Fr. Bacon 296 f, 299, 305, 
309; also 252, 281, 420 
mathematical 252, 281, 287! 
organism, N. as 248, 251, 259, 261 
philosophy of see s.v, 
study of 19ff, 167, 246, 255 ff, 
267, 273, 276, 295, 298, 300, 
302, 307, 420, 422 
system, N. as 20 f, 214, 226, 230, 
246, 248, 252, 260, 288, 406, 
408, 420 

uniformity of 95 
world-soul see s.v. 
nature, philosophy of 19f, 29, 232, 
246, £ 48-74 (ch. 16-17; see 
Contents p. vi), 276, 279, 
295 **. 299, 302, 304f, 355f, 
406ff, 412, 418, 420, 433* 438f* 
nature, state of (Mariana) 348 f 
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necessary being 361,364,382 
necessitarianism, Greek 48 
necessity in Nature unknowable 140 
negations 90, 373 * 
negative theology, negative way 
see via negativa 

neo-Platonism 20, 184 ft, 195* I 97 * 
200, 210-13, 220, 2 4 6 » 248, 2 55 » 
258f, 261, 265, 292f, 4i2f 
neo-Pythagoreanism 216 
neo-Scholasticism 379 
nerves of the body 252 
Newton, Sir Isaac 281, 284 , 286-9 
Nichol, J. 441* 

Nicholas V. antipope 116 
Nicholas of Autrecourt 127,185-48, 
I 5 i.i 55 . 43 1 ** 

Nicholas of Cusa 281-47 (see Con¬ 
tents, p. vi), 248, 256, 258-63, 
265, 269f, 272, 292, 437 ** 
Nicholas of Oresme 15, 155 . 1 59 » 
100 - 8 , 165, 433* 

Nicholas of Paris 51 

Nicholas of St. John the Baptist 

345 

Nicholas of St. Victor 41 
Nietzsche 3i6f 

Nipho, Agostino 150, 221, 226 
Nizolius, Marius 2i8ff, 43 &** 
nobles 318 
Nola 258 

nominalism nf, 32, 39, 41 f, 43 n ** 
46. 53. 55. 88, 108, 122-7, 148- 
52, I54f, i64f. 182, 200, 202. 
204^, 227, 287, 334f, 361. 3 6 5 . 
372, 419, 424, 430ft*, 445* 
and science 153, 155, 164 f, 287. 
See also Ockhamisra 
notitia incomplexa 71 
nouns 76 
number 236, 327 
N-mysticism 216 

obligation, moral see moral obli¬ 
gation 

observation 15*# 156. 164, 218, 255, 
266, 277-80, 2835, 289f, 301, 
306, 309, 407, 424 
occultism 216, 266, 269 
Ockham, Surrey 43 
Ockham, William see William of 
Ockham 

Ockhamism 6 , 28, 39-42. 4 6 * 68 » 
71, 183, 203, 331, 431 - 3 * 


the Ockhamist Movement (ch. 9) 
122-52, 431f* 

and science 15f, 2of, 72f, 153 
i 63 f 

See also via modema 
Ockham’s razor see economy, 
principle of 

O’Donnell, J. R. 135 . 43 ** 

Olivi, Peter John 98, 158 
omne quod movetur ab alio movetur 
see Quidquid movetur . . . 

One, the 262, 413 
God as see God 
ontology 356, 379 
opinion 127 
opposites 267, 269. 27 2 
coincidence of see s.v. 
optics 156, 279 

order, and proof of God’s existence 

3 6 3 ^ 

Order of Preachers see Dominican 

Order 

ordinatio 44 m 

Oresme, Nicholas of see Nicholas 
of Oresme 
organism 268, 291 

nature as O. see nature (as to¬ 
tality) 

Oriental thought and study of 
nature 19 

original sin see fall of ma n 
Orphic hymns 211 
Osiander, Andreas 283 
Oviedo, Francis de 345. 355 
Owen, J. 437* 0 , 

ownership Ockham 112-15; Suarez 

389 

of power 397 

use and right to use 114** See also 
private property 

Oxford 12, 39, 43 . 4 6 *. I2 3 » x 49 . 
258, 292. 43 2 * 

Padua 150, 170, 221 f, 226, 232, 
280, 337 

paganism 150, 204, 208, 212, 220, 
316, 351. 4 M 
Paludanus, Petrus 41 
pantheism 20, 79 *. i®8*» * 95 » 227* 
239f. 248, 259, 261, 270 
papacy Marsilius of Padua 1700, 
177 f; Nicholas of Cusa 232 ff* 
also 318, 346f, 443 ** 
arbitration 403 
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papacy— contd. 
and Empire see s.v. 

Ockham and mf, 114, 116-21 
political jurisdiction, no universal 
2, 8, ii7f, 168, 346, 402f 
indirect power ibid, and 354 
property rights of 114, 177 
and State (theory) see church and 
state 

and States (practice) 8 f, 111,402 f 
papal states 402 

Paracelsus 263, 800 !, 268-70, 272 f, 
292, 439 * 
paradise 
earthly 394 
heavenly 229 

Paris 2, 4f, 15, 29, 43n., 124, 127, 
135 . 149 *. 154 *. 170. 184. 195 . 
202, 263, 432* 

Paris, chapter of 24 
Parmenides 408 
participation 361, 37611, 383 
particulars, knowledge of see singu¬ 
lars, knowledge of 
Pascal, Blaise 204 
Passerini, L. 441* 
passiones entis see being, attributes 
of 

past, abolition of, not contradictory 
133 

patriotism 319 

Patristic teaching see Fathers of 
the Church 

Patrizzi, Francesco 254 !, 438* 

Paul, St. 212 

Paul III, pope 249, 283 

Paul of Venice 150 

Pavia 251, 337 

pedagogy 298 

Peip, A. 439* 

Pelagianism 344 
Pelster, F. 43^,430* 
penal law, see law, penal 
penalty for violation of penal law 
see law, penal 
Penny, A. J. 439* 
perception 64, i37f, 249, 268, 290, 

301 

See also intuition; sense-know¬ 
ledge 

perfection, pure 364! 
per se notum 60 

person, personality 100f, 208, 216, 
220, 228, 293. 368 


Peter, St. 38 

Peter Aureolus see Petrus Aureoli 
Peter d’Ailly 146, 202, 205, 390 
Peter Damian, St. 133 
Peter John Olivi 98, 158 
Peter Lombard, 24, 29, 135, 150, 

199 . 34 L 344 
Peter Marsh 41 
Peter of Abano 170, 180 
Peter of Auvergne 24 
Peter of Candia 124 
Peter of Maricourt 16, 156 
Peter of Spain 61 - 3 , 55, 122, 148, 

151 

Petersen, P. 437* 

Petrarch 207, 436* 

Petrus Aureoli 89 - 88 , 40 ff, 46, 58, 
93 f, 35 i. 427. 429 f* 

Petrus de Palude 41 
Petrus Niger 336 
Petzelt, A. 437* 
phantasm 57, 200, 222 
phenomenalism 19, 142! 
phenomenology 409 
phenomenon see appearance 
Philip IV (the Fair), king of France 
9 . 1 19 

Philoponus 158 
philosophy 

ancilla tkeologiae 7, 376, 418 
Christian P. see s.v. 
courses of 344 f, 355 
division of 295 f, 356 
Essential P. 377 ff 
existence, P. of 377, 379, 418 
first P. 296, 300. 354, 357 
Greek P. see s.v. 
handmaid of theology 7, 376, 418 
history, P. of 319, 327 
mathematics and 290 
nature, P. of see s.v. 

Renaissance P. see s.v. 
salvation, P. as way of 182, 412ft 
schools and systems of io, I7f, 
182, 304, 4i4f 

and science 20ft, 165C 250ff, 
266, 275 ft, 287, 888 - 91 , 3 08 . 
345 f, 4 ° 7 **. 420 - 6 , 433 *. 44 **- 
See also Ockhamism and 
science 

and theology Fr Bacon 295, 
298 ft, 304; Gerson 203 f, 206; 
Ockham 48f, 67, 73f, 84, 88, 
synthesis 1-8, 13ft, 49, 376; 
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philosophy and theology— conid. 
415 f, 418 f; separation 5-8,11, 
13f* 19, 4®** 84. 126, 179, 248, 
261, 267, 415, 419!; also 20, 
23, 228, 336, 340, 34a, 344, 
346 , 353 * 370 , 4 I 3 *» 421 , 423!, 
429*, 431 * 

also 3f, 218, 295, 304 
physics Fr, Bacon 294, 296-9, 303, 
305f. 3°8; also 16, 21,68,154c, 
1585, 1645, 226f, 263f, 275f, 
278, 2875, 346, 433* 
Aristotelian see Aristotle, Aris- 
totelianism 

and mathematics 287, 308 
physiology 268, 279! 

Pica vet, F. 429* 

Piccolomini, Aeneas Sylvius 208n, 
Pico della Mirandola, John 21 ^-lB, 
216, 354, 436* 

Pico della Mirandola, John Francis 

215 

Pierre d'Auriole see Petrus Aureoli 
piety 270, 272f, 289 
Piny, Alexander 345 
Pisa 44, 280 f 
Pius II, pope 208 n 
place 74f, 253, 370 
Natural P. 157-61, 163 
Plafiert, F. 446* 

planets 163, 214, 261, 282-5, 288 
Plato 4, 19, 33, 49, 91, 161, 172, 
204, 211-17, 220, 240, 243, 299, 
326, 337, 4°8, 4096 , 412 

Republic 255, 304, 320 
Timaeus 161, 211, 213, 251, 254, 
410 

translations of 19, 211 
Platonic Academy of Florence 210, 
216, 292, 436* 

Platonism 

Cambridge Platonists 292 
and Christianity 210-13, 254, 
4 i 3 

and God 203, 248, 254 
ideas, theory of 49, 91, 204, 211, 
4iif 

and mathematics 244, 287 
opposition to 91, 203, 205, 378 
Renaissance revival of i8ff, 210 - 
16 , 248. 435 ** 

also 220f, 223, 232, 242, 257ff, 
304 

pleasure 103, 106, 217 


Plethon, George Gemistus 2106, 
220 

Plotinus 19, 186, 192, 211 f, 216, 
412 

plurality of forms upheld 40, 97- 
100 

pmuma 252 
poetry 295 
point 255 
Poiret, Pierre 273 
political authority Grotius 332; 
Ockham in, 116 - 20 ; Suirez 
892 - 9 ; also 177, 325 f 
Emperor, no supreme power 397 
limitation of 3116,332 
of pope see papacy, political 
jurisdiction 
source of 445* 

not immediately from God 
see divine right of kings 
ultimately from God 168, 
347 , 395 

immediately from people 
176. » 33 . 3 * 3 . 3 * 8 . 332 . 
347 . 352 . 394 * 
not from pope H7f, 168, 
346f, 402 

See also social contract 
political theory Machiavelli 31 if, 
315-20, 441 ff*; Marsilius of 
Padua 168-80, 433f*; Ockham 
hi, 116-19; Su&rez 354, 380, 
392-405, 444-7*; also 86, 23, 
147, 255, 297f, 428*, 442f* 
mediaeval 3106 

Renaissance 310-34 {see Con¬ 
tents, p, vii) 

Renaissance Scholastics 346-52 
politics Ockham 46f, inf, i2of; 
also 21, 169 f, 179, 229 
and education 320 
and morality 315, 319, 321 
religion and 3x4 
Pollet, V, M. I. 443* 

Pomponazzi, Pietro 19, 221, 222 - 6 , 
227, 337 , 43 *f* 

Poncius, John 345 
Poole, R. L. 429* 
poor, the 320 f 
pope 

election of 113 

Ockham and position of 119-21 
See also papacy 
Pordage, John 273 


Porphyry 337. 413, 444 * 

Porta, Simon 226 
positivism 300, 352, 423 f 
posse 238 

possibility, possibles 61, 95, 366 
polentia absoluta Dei and ordinata 
74 > 105, 133, 151 
polentia obedientialis 378 
potentiality 376f 
active see power 
logical 366 f 

poverty, evangelical 44, iri-16, 
177 

power 238, 257, 305f, 3i6f 
all from God 383 
knowledge is P. 300 
power, political 310-13, 315 f, 

3i8f, 393, 397 
royal 313. 3I 8, 347, 396 
powers of man see faculties 
praeambtda fidei i$i, 126, 419 
praedicamenta see categories 
Prague 148 

preambles of faith see praeambula 
fidei 

predestination 337, 344, 430* 
predetermination 39, 93, 343 f 
predication 39, 80. See also 
analogy 
prejudices 302 
premotion, physical 343 
Presbyterians, Scottish 315 
pre-Socratic philosophy 406-9,412, 
420 

Previt^Orton, C. W. 178, 434* 
pride 203 f, 206 
priesthood 173, 177, 179 
prince see ruler 
principle 
analytic 60 

of contradiction see contradic¬ 
tion, principle of 
of excluded middle, see excluded 
middle, principle of 
first PP. see s.v . 
moral PP. 385! 
printing 17, 293 

private property Ockham 112-15; 
Suirez 348, 889 , 398; also 313, 
321, 325 f, 348 
pnvation 90, i 33 f, 373 f 
privilege 402 

probability 126, 145 f. See also 
probable arguments 
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probable arguments 12, 52, 123, 
131, 140, i 4 4f, 151 
Proclus 185, 194, 196, 205, 212 
progress 424 
technical 293 

projectile, motion of 157-60. See 
also impetus theory 
promises, fulfilment of 329, 333 
proof see demonstration 
properties 61 f 

property see ownership; private 
property 
proposition 

analytic 60,123,125, 1286,136!, 
148.151 

contingent 62 f, 66 
empirical i3of, 148, 151 
hypothetical 61 
necessary 60 f 
universal 60 

also 37, 53, 55, 57, 59, 63, 76 
Protestantism 22, 178, 209f, 227f, 
2696,273.311-14,378,437* 
providence, divine see God, nature 
of: providence 
prudence 298 

Pseudo-Dionysius 181, 185, 189, 
194, I96f, 199f, 2046, 212f, 
244 

psychology Durandus 27 f, 41; 
Ockham 12, 96 - 108 ; also 192, 
218, 276, 298, 353, 355f, 417! 
Pufendorf, S. 331 
punishment 
eternal see hell 

after death see sanction, moral 
pure act 362, 365 
Puy 25 

Pyrrhonism 228 f 
Pythagoras 216 

Pythagoreanism 216, 244, 283, 
2 87 * 3 ° 4 * 4°8, 412 

qualitative change see change, 
accidental 

qualities, secondary 287 
quantitative change 74 
quantity 254, 297, 370 
Qu^tif-Echard 443* 
quidditas see essence 
quidquid movetur ab alio movetur 
81 n., 362, 375, 419 
quintessence 159 
Quintilian 208 n. 
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Raby, R. 435* 

Ragusa 325 
rainbow 156 

Ramists see Ramus, Petrus 
Ramus, Petrus 210 !, 228, 292, 
43 *f 

Randall, J. H. 43$** 
rationalism 7, 47, 61 1 68, 264, 
290 

Raymond Lull 262 
Raymond of Peflafort, St. 350 
razor, Ockham's see economy, 
principle of 

Reade, W. H. V. 423*.* 
realism (universals) 2, 11, 46, 48, 
5of, 56, 149, 151, 155, 203!, 
219, 43 i* 

Exaggerated R. 39, 50, 58, 91 
Moderate R. 42 

Scotist R. 39, 46, 50, 56, 148!, 
430 * 

reason, human 236f, 295, 424 
and faith see faith and reason 
and intellect ( intellect** et ratio) 
see intellect 
right R. see s.v . 
reasoning 219, 255 
analogical 252f 
a priori see s,v. 
dialectical 123 

probable see probable arguments 
See also demonstration 
rebellion 324, 332, 397 L See also 
resistance to ruler 
Recasens Siches, L. 446* 
recta ratio see right reason 
Redemption, the 269 
Reed, A. W. 442* 
reform 

of Church 211,234 
of society or State 211, 317 
also 195, 208 f, 211, 220, 228, 
435 *. 437 * 

Reformation, the 120, 209, 313 f, 
322, 335, 429* 

Reformers, the Protestant 22, 209, 
3 i 3 ff 

refraction 156 
Rdgnon, T. de 444* 

Regout, D. 446* 

regress of causes, infinite 81 ff, 128, 
362 

reincarnation 251, 269 
Reinhold, Erasmus 283 


relation Durandus 26-8, 46; Ock¬ 
ham 46, 67, 68 - 71 , 74 f, 95. 
101; Sudrez 370 ff, 373 f; also 

241. 253 

foundation, distinction from 26, 
68 ff, 371 

Mental R. 25, 69, 371, 373f 
Predicaments! R. 371 f 
Real R. 25, 69 f, 370 f 
Transcendental R. 371 f 
relativity 

of motion 241 
of truth 228 

religion 178, 182, 209L 221, 228f, 
422 

established by secular power 314 
Natural R. 321 
and science 248, 424 f 
See also salvation; theology 
religious ideals and practice 182 f, 
195 f, 198, 202 ff, 206, 208-11, 
216, 247, 270, 288 f 
indifferentism 321 
R. toleration see toleration 
religious orders and Ockhamism 123 
Renaissance, the {see Contents pp. 
vi-vii) 

humanism 207-11 
Italian R. 207 f# 209-12, 439* 
Literary R., mediaeval origins 
207 

Northern R. 208 - 10 , 265 
and science 21 f, 153, 275 - 91 * 420, 
422 

republic 178, 318, 442* 

Italian R's 175 
Roman R. 317! 

repulsion 249. See also antipathy 
resistance to ruler Bod in 324, 326; 
Grotius 332; Protestants 81311 ; 
Sudrez 39711 ; also 328, 348, 352 
responsibility, moral, and tree will 
101 

Reuchlin, John 210, 2151 , 292 
reunion of Eastern Church 210, 232, 
234. 244 

revelation 2, 4, 6f, 13C 88, 94, 123, 
126, 128. 148, 151, 173, 176, 
179, 183, 196, 212, 215, 225, 

227f, 295. 298. 314. 323. 413. 

419 

and moral law 104, 107f, no 
revolt see rebellion 
reward see sanction 


Reynolds, B. 442* 

Rheticus, Georg Joachim 283 
rhetoric 217-20 
Richard Billingham 123! 

Richard of St. Victor 201. See also 
Victorines 

Richard Rolle of Hampole 181 
Richard Swineshead 122 f 
riches 320 
Richter, J. R, 440* 
right reason 105-9, naf, 150, 174, 
203.383 

as norm of morality 106, 322, 
330.384. 3 » 6 £ 

rights, natural Ockham 108, 112- 
16, 119; also 31 x ff, 443* 
rights, renunciation of xi3f 
Ripa, Raphael 341 
Ritchie, D. G. 443* 

Ritter, E. 432* 

Rivifcre, E. M. 447* 

Robert Bellarmine, St. 285 f, 343, 
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PREFACE 

As Volume VI of this History of Philosophy ended with Kant, the 
natural procedure was to open the present volume with a discussion 
of post-Kantian German idealism. I might then have turned to the 
philosophy of the first part of the nineteenth century in France and 
Great Britain. But on reflection it seemed to me that nineteenth- 
century German philosophy could reasonably be treated on its own, 
and that this would confer on the volume a greater unity than 
would otherwise be possible. And in point of fact the only non- 
German-speaking philosopher considered in the book is Kierke¬ 
gaard, who wrote in Danish. 

The volume has been entitled Fichte to Nietzsche , as Nietzsche 
is the last world-famous philosopher who is considered at any 
length. It might indeed have been called Fichte to Heidegger. For 
not only have a good many philosophers been mentioned who were 
chronologically posterior to Nietzsche, but also in the last chapter 
a glance has been taken at German philosophy in the first half of 
the twentieth century. But I decided that to call the volume 
Fichte to Heidegger would tend to mislead prospective readers. For 
it would suggest that twentieth-century philosophers such as 
Husserl, N. Hartmann, Jaspers and Heidegger are treated, so to 
speak, for their own sake, in the same way as Fichte, Schelling and 
Hegel, whereas in fact they are discussed briefly as illustrating 
different ideas of the nature and scope of philosophy. 

In the present work there are one or two variations from the 
pattern generally followed in preceding volumes. The introductory 
chapter deals only with the idealist movement, and it has therefore 
been placed within Part I, not before it. And though in the final 
chapter there are some retrospective reflections, there is also, as 
already indicated, a preview of thought in the first half of the 
twentieth century. Hence I have called this chapter * Retrospect 
and Prospect* rather than ‘Concluding Review*. Apart from the 
reasons given in the text for referring to twentieth-century thought 
there is the reason that I do not propose to include within this 
History any full-scale treatment of the philosophy of the present 
century. At the same time I did not wish to end the volume 
abruptly without any reference at all to later developments. The 
result is, of course, that one lays oneself open to the comment that 
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it would be better to say nothing about these developments than 
to make some sketchy and inadequate remarks. However, I 
decided to risk this criticism. 

To economize on space I have confined the Bibliography at the 
end of the book to general works and to works by and on the major 
figures. As for minor philosophers, many of their writings are 
mentioned at the appropriate places in the text. In view of the 
number both of nineteenth-century philosophers and of their 
publications, and in view of the vast literature on some of the 
major figures, anything like a full bibliography is out of the 
question. In the case of the twentieth-century thinkers mentioned 
in the final chapter, some books are referred to in the text or in 
footnotes, but no explicit bibliography has been given. Apart from 
the problem of space I felt that it would be inappropriate to supply, 
for example, a bibliography on Heidegger when he is only briefly 
mentioned. 

The present writer hopes to devote a further volume, the eighth 
in this History, to some aspects of French and British thought in 
the nineteenth century. But he does not propose to spread his net 
any farther. Instead he plans, circumstances permitting, to turn in 
a supplementary volume to what may be called the philosophy of 
the history of philosophy, that is, to reflection on the development 
of philosophical thought rather than to telling the story of this 
development. 

A final remark. A friendly critic observed that this work would 
be more appropriately called A History of Western Philosophy or 
A History of European Philosophy than A History of Philosophy 
without addition. For there is no mention, for instance, of Indian 
philosophy. The critic was, of course, quite right. But I should like 
to remark that the omission of Oriental philosophy is neither an 
oversight nor due to any prejudice on the author’s part. The 
composition of a history of Oriental philosophy is a work for a 
specialist and requires a knowledge of the relevant languages which 
the present writer does not possess. Brehier included a volume on 
Oriental philosophy in his Histoire de la philosophie, but it was not 
written by Brehier. 

Finadly I have pleasure in expressing my gratitude to the 
Oxford University Press for their kind permission to quote from 
Kierkegaard’s The Point of View and Fear and Trembling according 
to the English translations published by them, and to the Princeton 
University Press for similar permission to quote from Kierkegaard's 


Sickness unto Death, Concluding Unscientific Postscript and The 
Concept of Dread. In the case of quotations from philosophers 
other than Kierkegaard I have translated the passages myself. 
But I have frequently given page-references to existing English 
translations for the benefit of readers who wish to consult a 
translation rather than the original. In the case of minor figures, 
however, I have generally omitted references to translations. 
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PART I 

POST-KANTIAN IDEALIST SYSTEMS 

CHAPTER i 

INTRODUCTION 

Preliminary remarks — Kant’s philosophy and idealist meta¬ 
physics—The meaning of idealism, its insistence on system and 
its confidence in the power and scope of philosophy—The 
idealists and theology—The romantic movement and German 
idealism—The difficulty in fulfilling the idealist programme — 

The anthropomorphic element in German idealism—Idealist 
philosophies of man . 

i. In the German philosophical world during the early part of the 
nineteenth century we find one of the most remarkable flowerings 
of metaphysical speculation which have occurred in the long 
history of western philosophy. We are presented with a succession 
of systems, of original interpretations of reality and of human life 
and history, which possess a grandeur that can hardly be called in 
question and which are still capable of exercising on some minds at 
least a peculiar power of fascination. For each of the leading 
philosophers of the period professes to solve the riddle of the world, 
to reveal the secret of the universe and the meaning of human 
existence. 

True, before the death of Schelling in 1854 Auguste Comte in 
France had already published his Course of Positive Philosophy in 
which metaphysics was represented as a passing stage in the history 
of human thought. And Germany was to have its own positivist 
and materialist movements which, while not killing metaphysics, 
would force metaphysicians to reflect on and define more closely 
the relation between philosophy and the particular sciences. But 
in the early decades of the nineteenth century the shadow of 
positivism had not yet fallen across the scene and speculative 
philosophy enjoyed a period of uninhibited and luxuriant growth. 
With the great German idealists we find a superb confidence in the 
power of the human reason and in the scope of philosophy. Looking 
on reality as the self-manifestation of infinite reason, they thought 
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that the life of self-expression of this reason could be retraced in 
philosophical reflection. They were not nervous men looking over 
their shoulders to see if critics were whispering that they were 
producing poetic effusions under the thin disguise of theoretical 
philosophy, or that their profundity and obscure language were a 
mask for lack of clarity of thought. On the contrary, they were 
convinced that the human spirit had at last come into its own and 
that the nature of reality was at last clearly revealed to human 
consciousness. And each set out his vision of the Universe with a 
splendid confidence in its objective truth. 

It can, of course, hardly be denied that German idealism makes 
on most people today the impression of belonging to another world, 
to another climate of thought. And we can say that the death of 
Hegel in 1831 marked the end of an epoch. For it was followed by 
the collapse of absolute idealism 1 and the emergence of other lines 
of thought. Even metaphysics took a different turn. And the 
superb confidence in the power and range of speculative philosophy 
which was characteristic of Hegel in particular has never been 
regained. But though German idealism sped through the sky like a 
rocket and after a comparatively short space of time disintegrated 
and fell to earth, its flight was extremely impressive. Whatever its 
shortcomings, it represented one of the most sustained attempts 
which the history of thought has known to achieve a unified 
conceptual mastery of reality and experience as a whole. And even 
if the presuppositions of idealism are rejected, the idealist systems 
can still retain the power of stimulating the natural impulse of the 
reflective mind to strive after a unified conceptual synthesis. 

Some are indeed convinced that the elaboration of an overall 
view of reality is not the proper task of scientific philosophy. And 
even those who do not share this conviction may well think that 
the achievement of a final systematic synthesis lies beyond the 
capacity of any one man and is more of an ideal goal than a 
practical possibility. But we should be prepared to recognize 
intellectual stature when we meet it. Hegel in particular towers up 
in impressive grandeur above the vast majority of those who have 
tried to belittle him. And we can always learn from an outstanding 
philosopher, even if it is only by reflecting on our reasons for dis¬ 
agreeing with him. The historical collapse of metaphysical idealism 
does not necessarily entail the conclusion that the great idealists 

1 The fact that there were later idealist movements in Britain, America, Italy 
and elsewhere does not alter the fact that after Hegel metaphysical idealism in 
Germany suffered an eclipse. 
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have nothing of value to offer. German idealism has its fantastic 
aspects, but the writings of the leading idealists are very far from 
being all fantasy. 

2. The point which we have to consider here is not, however, the 
collapse of German idealism but its rise. And this indeed stands in 
need of some explanation. On the one hand the immediate philo¬ 
sophical background of the idealist movement was provided by the 
critical philosophy of Immanuel Kant, who had attacked the claims 
of metaphysicians to provide theoretical knowledge of reality. On 
the other hand the German idealists looked on themselves as the 
true spiritual successors of Kant and not as simply reacting against 
his ideas. What we have to explain, therefore, is how metaphysical 
idealism could develop out of the system of a thinker whose name 
is for ever associated with scepticism about metaphysics' claim to 
provide us with theoretical knowledge about reality as a whole or 
indeed about any reality other than the a priori structure of 
human knowledge and experience. 1 

The most convenient starting-point for an explanation of the 
development of metaphysical idealism out of the critical philosophy 
is the Kantian notion of the thing-in-itself. 2 In Fichte's view Kant 
had placed himself in an impossible position by steadfastly 
refusing to abandon this notion. Gn the one hand, if Kant had 
asserted the existence of the thing-in-itself as cause of the given or 
material element in sensation, he would have been guilty of an 
obvious inconsistency. For according to his own philosophy the 
concept of cause cannot be used to extend our knowledge beyond 
the phenomenal sphere. On the other hand, if Kant retained the 
idea of the thing-in-itself simply as a problematical and limiting 
notion, this was tantamount to retaining a ghostly relic of the very 
dogmatism which it was the mission of the critical philosophy to 
overcome. Kant's Copernican revolution was a great step forward, 
and for Fichte there could be no question of moving backwards to 
a pre-Kantian position. If one had any understanding of the 
development of philosophy and of the demands of modem thought, 
one could only go forward and complete Kant’s work. And this 
meant eliminating the thing-in-itself. For, given Kant's premisses, 
there was no room for an unknowable occult entity supposed to be 
independent of mind. In other words, the critical philosophy had to 

1 I say ‘could develop’ because reflection on Kant’s philosophy can lead to 
different lines of thought, according to the aspects which one emphasizes. See 
Vol. VI, pp. 433 - 4 . 

* See Vol. VI, pp. 268 - 72 , 384 - 6 . 
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be transformed into a consistent idealism; and this meant that 
things had to be regarded in their entirety as products of thought. 

Now, it is immediately obvious that what we think of as the 
extramental world cannot be interpreted as the product of 
conscious creative activity by the human mind. As far as ordinary 
consciousness is concerned, I find myself in a world of objects 
which affect me in various ways and which I spontaneously think 
of as existing independently of my thought and will. Hence the 
idealist philosopher must go behind consciousness, as it were, and 
retrace the process of the unconscious activity which grounds it. 

But we must go further than this and recognize that the pro¬ 
duction of the world cannot be attributed to the individual self at 
all, even to its unconscious activity. For if it were attributed to the 
individual finite self as such, it would be very difficult, if not 
impossible, to avoid solipsism, a position which can hardly be 
seriously maintained. Idealism is thus compelled to go behind the 
finite subject to a supra-individual intelligence, an absolute 
subject. 

The word ‘subject’, however, is not really appropriate, except as 
indicating that the ultimate productive principle lies, so to speak, 
on the side of thought and not on the side of the sensible thing. 
For the words ‘subject’ and ‘object’ are correlative. And the 
ultimate principle is, considered in itself, without object. It 
grounds the subject-object relationship and, in itself, transcends 
the relationship. It is subject and object in identity, the infinite 
activity from which both proceed. 

Post-Kantian idealism was thus necessarily a metaphysics. 
Fichte, starting from the position of Kant and developing it into 
idealism, not unnaturally began by calling his first principle the 
ego, turning Kant’s transcendental ego into a metaphysical or 
ontological principle. But he explained that he meant by this the 
absolute ego, not the individual finite ego. But with the other 
idealists (and with Fichte himself in his later philosophy) the word 
‘ego’ is not used in this context. With Hegel the ultimate principle 
is infinite reason, infinite spirit. And we can say that for meta¬ 
physical idealism in general reality is the process of the self- 
expression or self-manifestation of infinite thought or reason. 

This does not mean, of course, that the world is reduced to a 
process of thinking in the ordinary sense. Absolute thought or 
reason is regarded as an activity, as productive reason which posits 
or expresses itself in the world. And the world retains all the reality 
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which we see it to possess. Metaphysical idealism does not involve 
the thesis that empirical reality consists of subjective ideas; but it 
involves the vision of the world and human history as the objective 
expression of creative reason. This vision was fundamental in the 
outlook of the German idealist: he could not avoid it. For he 
accepted the necessity of transforming the critical philosophy into 
idealism. And this transformation meant that the world in its 
entirety had to be regarded as the product of creative thought or 
reason. If, therefore, we look on the need for transforming the 
philosophy of Kant into idealism as a premiss, we can say that this 
premiss determined the basic vision of the post-Kantian idealists. 
But when it comes to explaining what is meant by saying that 
reality is a process of creative thought, there is room for different 
interpretations, for the several particular visions of the different 
idealist philosophers. 

The direct influence of Kant’s thought was naturally felt more 
strongly by Fichte than by Schelling or Hegel. For Schelling’s 
philosophizing presupposed the earlier stages of Fichte's thought, 
and Hegel's absolute idealism presupposed the earlier phases of the 
philosophies of both Fichte and Schelling. But this does not alter 
the fact that the movement of German idealism as a whole pre¬ 
supposed the critical philosophy. And in his account of the history 
of modem philosophy Hegel depicted the Kantian system as 
representing an advance on preceding stages of thought and as 
demanding to be itself developed and surpassed in succeeding 
stages. 

In this section reference has been made so far only to the process 
of eliminating the thing-in-itself and transferring Kant's philosophy 
into metaphysical idealism. But it was certainly not my intention 
to suggest that the post-Kantian idealists were influenced only by 
the idea that the thing-in-itself had to be eliminated. They were 
also influenced by other aspects of the critical philosophy. For 
example, Kant’s doctrine of the primacy of the practical reason 
had a powerful appeal for Fichte's strongly-marked ethical outlook. 
And we find him interpreting the absolute ego as an infinite 
practical reason or moral will which posits Nature as a field and 
instrument for moral activity. In his philosophy the concepts of 
action, of duty and of moral vocation are extremely prominent. 
And we are perhaps entitled to say that Fichte turned Kant's 
second Critique into a metaphysics, employing his development of 
the first Critique as a means of doing so. With Schelling, however, 
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the prominence given to the philosophy of art, to the role of 
genius and to the metaphysical significance of aesthetic intuition 
and artistic creation links him with the third Critique rather than 
with the first or second. 

But instead of dwelling at length on the particular ways in 
which different parts or aspects of Kant’s philosophy influenced 
this or that idealist, it will be more appropriate in our introductory 
chapter if we take a broader and more general view of the relation 
between the critical philosophy and metaphysical idealism. 

The desire to form a coherent and unified interpretation of 
reality is natural to the reflective mind. But the actual task to be 
performed presents itself in different ways at different times. For 
example, the development of physical science in the post-mediaeval 
world meant that the philosopher who wished to construct an 
overall interpretation had to grapple with the problem of reconciling 
the scientific view of the world as a mechanical system with the 
demands of the moral and religious consciousness. Descartes was 
faced with this problem. And so was Kant. 1 But though Kant 
rejected the ways of dealing with this problem which were 
characteristic of his philosophical predecessors and offered his own 
original solution, it is arguable that in the long run he left us with 
'a bifurcated reality’. 2 On the one hand we have the phenomenal 
world, the world of Newtonian science, governed by necessary 
causal laws. 3 On the other hand there is the supersensuous world of 
the free moral agent and of God. There is no valid reason for 
asserting that the phenomenal world is the only reality. 4 But at the 
same time there is no theoretical proof of the existence of a 
supersensuous reality. It is a matter of practical faith, resting on 
the moral consciousness. It is true that in the third Critique Kant 
endeavoured to bridge the gulf between the two worlds to the 
extent in which he considered this to be possible for the human 
mind. 5 But it is understandable if other philosophers were not 
satisfied with his performance. And the German idealists were able 
to proceed beyond Kant by means of their development and 
transformation of his philosophy. For if reality is the unified 

1 See Vol. IV, pp. 55-fi and Vol. VI, p'p-. 333.-4; 428-9. 

* Vol. IV, p. 60. 

3 Necessity and causality are for Kant a priori categories. But he does not deny, 
indeed he affirms, that the world of science is ‘phenomenally real’. 

4 This is true at least if we refrain from pressing Kant's doctrine of the restricted 
field of application of the categories to an extent which would exclude any 
meaningful talk about supersensuous reality, even in the context of moral faith. 

4 See Vol. VI, ch. 15. 
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process by which absolute thought or reason manifests itself, it 
is intelligible. And it is intelligible by the human mind, provided 
that this mind can be regarded as the vehicle, as it were, of 
absolute thought reflecting on itself. 

This condition possesses an obvious importance if there is to be 
any continuity between Kant’s idea of the only possible scientific 
metaphysics of the future and the idealists’ conception of meta¬ 
physics. For Kant the metaphysics of the future is a transcendental 
critique of human experience and knowledge. We can say in fact 
that it is the human mind’s reflective awareness of its own 
spontaneous formative activity. In metaphysical idealism, however, 
the activity in question is productive in the fullest sense (the 
thing-in-itself having been eliminated); and this activity is 
attributed, not to the finite human mind as such, but to absolute 
thought or reason. Hence philosophy, which is reflection by the 
human mind, cannot be regarded as absolute thought’s reflective 
awareness of itself unless the human mind is capable of rising to the 
absolute point of view and becoming the vehicle, as it were, of 
absolute thought or reason’s reflective awareness of its own activity. 
If this condition is fulfilled, there is a certain continuity between 
Kant’s idea of the only possible scientific type of metaphysics and 
the idealist conception of metaphysics. There is also, of course, an 
obvious inflation, so to speak. That is to say, the Kantian theory 
of knowledge is inflated into a metaphysics of reality. But the 
process of inflation retains a certain measure of continuity. 
While going far beyond anything that Kant himself envisaged, 
it is not a simple reversion to a pre-Kantian conception of meta¬ 
physics. 

The transformation of the Kantian theory of knowledge into a 
metaphysics of reality carries with it, of course, certain important 
changes. For example, if with the elimination of the thing-in- 
itself the world becomes the self-manifestation of thought or 
reason, the Kantian distinction between the a priori and the a 
posteriori loses its absolute character. And the categories, instead 
of being subjective forms or conceptual moulds of the human 
understanding, become categories of reality; they regain an 
objective status. Again, the teleological judgment is no longer 
subjective, as with Kant. For in metaphysical idealism the idea of 
purposiveness in Nature cannot be simply a heuristic or regulative 
principle of the human mind, a principle which performs a useful 
function but the objectivity of which cannot be theoretically 
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proved. If Nature is the expression and manifestation of thought or 
reason in its movement towards a goal, the process of Nature must 
be teleological in character. 

It cannot indeed be denied that there is a very great difference 
between Kant's modest idea of the scope and power of metaphysics 
and the idealists' notion of what metaphysical philosophy is 
capable of achieving. Kant himself repudiated Fichte’s demand for 
the transformation of the critical philosophy into pure idealism by 
the elimination of the thing-in-itself. And it is easy to understand 
the attitude of the neo-Kantians who, later in the century, 
announced that they had had enough of the airy metaphysical 
speculations of the idealists and that it was time to return to the 
spirit of Kant himself. At the same time the development of Kant's 
system into metaphysical idealism is not unintelligible, and the 
remarks in this section may have helped to explain how the 
idealists were able to look on themselves as Kant's legitimate 
spiritual successors. 

3. It will be clear from what has been said about the develop¬ 
ment of metaphysical idealism that the post-Kantian idealists 
were not subjective idealists in the sense of holding that the human 
mind knows only its own ideas as distinct from extramentally 
existing things. Nor were they subjective idealists in the sense of 
holding that all objects of knowledge are the products of the finite 
human subject. True, Fichte's use of the word ‘ego’ in his earlier 
writings tended to give the impression that this was precisely what 
he did hold. But the impression was mistaken. For Fichte insisted 
that the productive subject was not the finite ego as such but 
the absolute ego, a transcendental and supra-individual prin¬ 
ciple. And as for Schelling and Hegel, any reduction of things to 
products of the individual finite mind was entirely foreign to their 
thought. 

But though it is easily understood that post-Kantian idealism 
did not involve subjective idealism in either of the senses alluded 
to in the last paragraph, it is not so easy to give a general descrip¬ 
tion of the movement which will apply to all the leading idealist 
systems. For they differ in important respects. Moreover, the 
thought of Schelling in particular moved through successive phases. 
At the same time there is, of course, a family likeness between the 
different systems. And this fact justifies one in venturing on some 
generalizations. 

Inasmuch as reality is looked on as the self-expression or self- 
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unfolding of absolute thought or reason, there is a marked tendency 
in German idealism to assimilate the causal relation to the logical 
relation of implication. For example, the empirical world is 
conceived by Fichte and by Schelling (in at any rate the earlier 
phases of the latter’s thought) as standing to the ultimate pro¬ 
ductive principle in the relation of consequent to antecedent. And 
this means, of course, that the world follows necessarily from the 
first productive principle, the priority of which is logical and not 
temporal. Obviously, there is not and cannot be any question of 
external compulsion. But the Absolute spontaneously and 
inevitably manifests itself in the world. And there is really no 
place for the idea of creation in time, in the sense of there being an 
ideally assignable first moment of time. 1 

This notion of reality as the self-unfolding of absolute reason 
helps to explain the idealists'insistence on system. For if philosophy 
is the reflective reconstruction of the structure of a dynamic 
rational process, it should be systematic, in the sense that it should 
begin with the first principle and exhibit the essential rational 
structure of reality as flowing from it. True, the idea of a purely 
theoretical deduction does not in practice occupy such an important 
place in metaphysical idealism as the foreground dialectical 
process of Fichte and above all Hegel tends to suggest. For idealist 
philosophy is the conceptual reconstruction of a dynamic activity, 
a self-unfolding infinite life, rather than a strict analysis of the 
meaning and implications of one or more initial basic propositions. 
But the general world-view is embryonically contained in the 
initial idea of the world as the process of absolute reason's self¬ 
manifestation. And it is the business of philosophy to give 
systematic articulation to this idea, reliving the process, as it were, 
on the plane of reflective awareness. Hence, though it would be 
possible to start from the empirical manifestations of absolute 
reason and work backwards, metaphysical idealism naturally 
follows a deductive form of exposition, in the sense that it 
systematically retraces a teleological movement. 

Now, if we assume that reality is a rational process and that its 
essential dynamic structure is penetrable by the philosopher, this 
assumption is naturally accompanied by a confidence in the power 
and scope of metaphysics which contrasts sharply with Kant's 
modest estimate of what it can achieve. And this contrast is 

* Hegel admits the idea of free creation on the level of the language of the 
religious consciousness. But this language is for him pictorial or figurative. 
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obvious enough if one compares the critical philosophy with 
Hegel’s system of absolute idealism. Indeed, it is probably true to 
say that Hegel’s confidence in the power and reach of philosophy 
was unequalled by any previous philosopher of note. At the same 
time we have seen in the last section that there was a certain 
continuity between Kant’s philosophy and metaphysical idealism. 
And we can even say, though it is a paradoxical statement, that 
the closer idealism kept to Kant’s idea of the only possible form of 
scientific metaphysics, the greater was its confidence in the power 
and scope of philosophy. For if we assume that philosophy is 
thought’s reflective awareness of its own spontaneous activity, and 
if we substitute a context of idealist metaphysics for the context 
of Kant’s theory of human knowledge and experience, we then 
have the idea of the rational process, which is reality, becoming 
aware of itself in and through man’s philosophical reflection. In 
this case the history of philosophy is the history of absolute 
reason’s self-reflection. In other words, the Universe knows itself 
in and through the mind of man. And philosophy can be interpreted 
as the self-knowledge of the Absolute. 

True, this conception of philosophy is characteristic more of 
Hegel than of the other leading idealists. Fichte ended by insisting 
on a divine Absolute which in itself transcends the reach of human 
thought, and in his later philosophy of religion Schelling emphasized 
the idea of a personal God who reveals himself to man. It is with 
Hegel that the idea of the philosopher’s conceptual mastery of all 
reality and the interpretation of this mastery as the self-reflection 
of the Absolute become most prominent. But to say this is simply 
to say that it is in Hegelianism, the greatest achievement of meta¬ 
physical idealism, that the faith in the power and scope of 
speculative philosophy which inspired the idealist movement finds 
its purest and most grandiose expression. 

4. Mention has just been made of Fichte’s later doctrine of the 
Absolute and of Schelling’s philosophy of religion. And it is 
appropriate to say something here of the relations between German 
idealism and theology. For it is important to understand that the 
idealist movement was not simply the result of a transformation 
of the critical philosophy into metaphysics. All three of the leading 
idealists started as students of theology, Fichte at Jena, Schelling 
and Hegel at Tubingen. And though it is true that they turned 
very quickly to philosophy, theological themes played a con¬ 
spicuous role in the development of German idealism. Nietzsche’s 
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statement that the philosophers in question were concealed 
theologians was misleading in some respects, but it was not 
altogether without foundation. 

The importance of the role played by theological themes in 
German idealism can be illustrated by the following contrast. 
Though not a professional scientist Kant was always interested in 
science. His first writings were mainly concerned with scientific 
topics, 1 and one of his primary questions was about the conditions 
which render scientific knowledge possible. Hegel, however, came 
to philosophy from theology. His first writings were largely 
theological in character, and he was later to declare that the 
subject-matter of philosophy is God and nothing but God. Whether 
the term ‘God’, as here used, is to be understood in anything 
approaching a theistic sense is not a question which need detain us 
at present. TTie point to be made is that Hegel’s point of departure 
was the theme of the relation between the infinite and the finite, 
between God and creatures. His mind could not remain satisfied 
with a sharp distinction between the infinite Being on the one hand 
and finite beings on the other, and he tried to bring them together, 
seeing the infinite in the finite and the finite in the infinite. In the 
theological phase of his development he was inclined to think that 
the elevation of the finite to the infinite could take place only in the 
life of love, and he then drew the conclusion that philosophy must 
in the long run yield to religion. As a philosopher, he tried to 
exhibit the relation between the infinite and the finite conceptually, 
in thought, and tended to depict philosophical reflection as a 
higher form of understanding than the way of thinking which is 
characteristic of the religious consciousness. But the general theme 
of the relation between the infinite and the finite which runs 
through his philosophical system was taken over, as it were, from 
his early theological reflections. 

It is not, however, simply a question of Hegel. In Fichte’s earlier 
philosophy the theme of the relation between the infinite and the 
finite is not indeed conspicuous, for he was primarily concerned 
with the completion, as he saw it, of Kant’s deduction of conscious¬ 
ness. But in his later thought the idea of one infinite divine Life 
comes to the fore, and the religious aspects of his philosophy were 
developed. As for Schelling, he did not hesitate to say that the 
relation between the divine infinite and the finite is the chief 
problem of philosophy. And his later thought was profoundly 

1 See Vol. VI, pp. 181-2, 185-7. 
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religious in character, the ideas of man’s alienation from and 
return to God playing a prominent role. 

Being philosophers, the idealists tried, of course, to understand 
the relation between the infinite and the finite. And they tended to 
view it according to the analogy of logical implication. Further, if 
we make the necessary exception for Schelling’s later religious 
philosophy, we can say that the idea of a personal God who is both 
infinite and fully transcendent seemed to the idealists to be both 
illogical and unduly anthropomorphic. Hence we find a tendency 
to transform the idea of God into the idea of the Absolute, in the 
sense of the all-comprehensive totality. At the same time the 
idealists had no intention of denying the reality of the finite. Hence 
the problem which faced them was that of including, as it were, the 
finite within the life of the infinite without depriving the former 
of its reality. And the difficulty of solving this problem is responsible 
for a good deal of the ambiguity in metaphysical idealism when it is 
a question of defining its relation to theism on the one hand and 
pantheism on the other. But in any case it is clear that a central 
theological theme, namely the relation between God and the world, 
looms large in the speculations of the German idealists. 

It has been said above that Nietzsche’s description of the 
German idealists as concealed theologians is misleading in some 
respects. For it suggests that the idealists were concerned with 
reintroducing orthodox Christianity by the backdoor, whereas in 
point of fact we find a marked tendency to substitute metaphysics 
for faith and to rationalize the revealed mysteries of Christianity, 
bringing them within the scope of the speculative reason. To use a 
modem term, we find a tendency to demythologize Christian 
dogmas, turning them in the process into a speculative philosophy. 
Hence we may be inclined to smile at J. H. Stirling’s picture of 
Hegel as the great philosophical champion of Christianity. We may 
be more inclined to accept McTaggart’s view, and also Kierke¬ 
gaard's, that the Hegelian philosophy undermined Christianity 
from within as it were, by professing to lay bare the rational 
content of the Christian doctrines in their traditional form. And 
we may feel that the connection which Fichte sought to establish 
between his later philosophy of the Absolute and the first chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel was somewhat tenuous. 

At the same time there is no cogent reason for supposing, for 
instance, that Hegel had his tongue in his cheek when he referred 
to St. Anselm and to the process of faith seeking understanding. 
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His early essays showed marked hostility to positive Christianity; 
but he came to change his attitude and to take the Christian 
faith under his wing, so to spe^k. It would be absurd to claim that 
Hegel was in fact an orthodox Christian. But he was doubtless 
sincere when he represented the relation of Christianity to 
Hegelianism as being that of the absolute religion to the absolute 
philosophy, two different ways of apprehending and expressing the 
same truth-content. From an orthodox theological standpoint 
Hegel must be judged to have substituted reason for faith, 
philosophy for revelation, and to have defended Christianity by 
rationalizing it and turning it, to borrow a phrase from McTaggart, 
into exoteric Hegelianism. But this does not alter the fact that 
Hegel thought of himself as having demonstrated the truth of the 
Christian religion. Nietzsche’s statement, therefore, was not 
altogether wide of the mark, especially if one takes into account 
the development in the religious aspects of Fichte’s thought and 
the later phases of Schelling’s philosophy. And in any case the 
German idealists certainly attributed significance and value to the 
religious consciousness and found a place for it in their systems. 
They may have turned from theology to philosophy, but they were 
very far from being irreligious men or rationalists in a modem sense. 

5. But there is another aspect of metaphysical idealism which 
must also be mentioned, namely its relation to the romantic 
movement in Germany. The description of German idealism as the 
philosophy of romanticism is indeed open to serious objection. In 
the first place it suggests the idea of a one-way influence. That is 
to say, it suggests that the great idealist systems were simply the 
ideological expression of the romantic spirit, whereas in point of 
fact the philosophies of Fichte and Schelling exercised a con¬ 
siderable influence on some of the romantics. In the second place, 
the leading idealist philosophers stood in somewhat different 
relations to the romantics. We can say indeed that Schelling gave 
notable expression to the spirit of the romantic movement. But 
Fichte indulged in some sharp criticism of the romantics, even if 
the latter had derived inspiration from certain of his ideas. And 
Hegel had scant sympathy with some aspects of romanticism. In 
the third place it is arguable that the term "philosophy of 
romanticism' would be better applied to the speculative ideas 
developed by romantics such as Friedrich Schlegel (1772-1829) 
and Novalis (1772-1801) than to the great idealist systems. At the 
same time there was undoubtedly some spiritual affinity between 
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the idealist and romantic movements. The romantic spirit as such 
was indeed an attitude towards life and the universe rather than a 
systematic philosophy. One may perhaps borrow Rudolf Carnap's 
terms and speak of it as a Lebensgefiihl or Lebenseinstellung . 1 And 
it is perfectly understandable that Hegel saw a considerable 
difference between systematic philosophical reflection and the 
utterances of the romantics. But when we look back on the German 
scene in the first part of the nineteenth century, we are naturally 
struck by affinities as well as by differences. After all, metaphysical 
idealism and romanticism were more or less contemporary German 
cultural phenomena, and an underlying spiritual affinity is only 
what one might expect to find. 

The romantic spirit is notoriously difficult to define. Nor indeed 
should one expect to be able to define it. But one can, of course, 
mention some of its characteristic traits. For example, as against 
the Enlightenment's concentration on the critical, analytic and 
scientific understanding the romantics exalted the power of the 
creative imagination and the role of feeling and intuition. 2 The 
artistic genius took the place of le philosophe . But the emphasis 
which was laid on the creative imagination and on artistic genius 
formed part of a general emphasis on the free and full development 
of the human personality, on man's creative powers and on 
enjoyment of the wealth of possible human experience. In other 
words, stress was laid on the originality of each human person 
rather than on what is common to all men. And this insistence on 
the creative personality was sometimes associated with a tendency 
to ethical subjectivism. That is to say, there was a tendency to 
depreciate fixed universal moral laws or rules in favour of the free 
development of the self in accordance with values rooted in and 
corresponding to the individual personality. I do not mean to imply 
by this that the romantics had no concern for morality and moral 
values. But there was a tendency, with F. Schlegel for example, to 
emphasize the free pursuit by the individual of his own moral ideal 
(the fulfilment of his own ‘Idea') rather than obedience to universal 
laws dictated by the impersonal practical reason. 

1 According to Rudolf Carnap, metaphysical systems express a feeling for or 
attitude towards life. But such terms are much more applicable to the romantic 
spirit than, say, to Hegel’s dialectical system. 

* Two comments are appropriate here. First, I do not mean to imply that the 
romantic movement proper followed immediately upon the Enlightenment. But 
I pass over the intervening phases. Secondly, the generalization in the text should 
not be interpreted as meaning that the men of the Enlightenment had no under¬ 
standing at all of the importance of feeling in human life. See, for example, 
Vol. VI, pp. 24 - 7 . 
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In developing their ideas of the creative personality some of the 
romantics derived inspiration and stimulus from Fichte's early 
thought. This is true of both F. Schlegel and Novalis. But it does 
not follow, of course, that the use which they made of Fichte’s 
ideas always corresponded with the philosopher's intentions. An 
example will make this clear. As we have seen, in his transformation 
of the Kantian philosophy into pure idealism Fichte took as his 
ultimate creative principle the transcendental ego, considered as 
unlimited activity. And in his systematic deduction or recon¬ 
struction of consciousness he made copious use of the idea of the 
productive imagination. Novalis seized on these ideas and 
represented Fichte as opening up to view the wonders of the 
creative self. But he made an important change. Fichte was 
concerned with explaining on idealist principles the situation in 
which the finite subject finds itself in a world of objects which are 
given to it and which affect it in various ways, as in sensation. He 
therefore represented the activity of the so-called productive 
imagination, when it posits the object as affecting the finite self, as 
taking place below the level of consciousness. By transcendental 
reflection the philosopher can be aware that this activity takes 
place, but neither he nor anyone else is aware of it as taking place. 
For the positing of the object is logically prior to all awareness or 
consciousness. And this activity of the productive imagination is 
certainly not modifiable at the will of the finite self. Novalis, 
however, depicted the activity of the productive imagination as 
modifiable by the will. Just as the artist creates works of art, so is 
man a creative power not only in the moral sphere but also, in 
principle at least, in the natural sphere. Fichte's transcendental 
idealism was thus turned into Novalis's 'magical idealism'. In 
other words, Novalis seized on some of Fichte's philosophical 
theories and used them in the service of a poetic and romantic 
extravaganza, to exalt the creative self. 

Further, the romantics' emphasis on the creative genius links 
them with Schelling much more than with Fichte. As will be seen 
in due course, it was the former and not the latter who laid stress 
on the metaphysical significance of art and on the role of artistic 
genius. When Friedrich Schlegel asserted that there is no greater 
world than the world of art and that the artist exhibits the Idea in 
finite form, and when Novalis asserted that the poet is the true 
'magician', the embodiment of the creative power of the human 
self, they were speaking in ways which were more in tune with the 
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thought of Schellihg than with the strongly ethical outlook of 
Fichte. 

Emphasis on the creative self was, however, only one aspect of 
romanticism. Another important aspect was the romantics’ con¬ 
ception of Nature. Instead of conceiving Nature simply as a 
mechanical system, so that they would be forced to make a sharp 
contrast (as in Cartesianism) between man and Nature, the 
romantics tended to look on Nature as a living organic whole which 
is in some way akin to spirit and which is clothed in beauty and 
mystery. And some of them showed a marked sympathy with 
Spinoza, that is, a romanticized Spinoza. 

This view of Nature as an organic totality akin to spirit again 
links the romantics with Schelling. The philosopher's idea of 
Nature below man as slumbering spirit and the human spirit as 
the organ of Nature’s consciousness of herself was thoroughly 
romantic in tone. It is significant that the poet Holderlin (1770- 
1843) was a friend of Schelling when they were fellow-students, at 
Tubingen. And the poet’s view of Nature as a living comprehensive 
whole seems to have exercised some influence on the philosopher. 
In turn Schelling’s philosophy of Nature exercised a powerful 
stimulative influence on some of the romantics. As for the 
romantics’ sympathy with Spinoza, this was shared by the 
theologian and philosopher Schleiermacher. But it was certainly 
not shared by Fichte who had a profound dislike for anything 
approaching a divinization of Nature, which he looked on simply 
as a field and instrument for free moral activity. In this respect he 
was anti-romantic in his outlook. 

The romantics' attachment to the idea of Nature as an organic 
living totality does not mean, however, that they emphasized 
Nature to the detriment, so to speak, of man. We have seen that 
they also stressed the free creative personality. In the human spirit 
Nature reaches, as it were, its culmination. Hence the romantic 
idea of Nature could be and was allied with a marked appreciation 
of the continuity of historical and cultural development and of the 
significance of past cultural periods for the unfolding of the 
potentialities of the human spirit. Holderlin, for example, had a 
romantic enthusiasm for the genius of ancient Greece, 1 an 
enthusiasm which was shared by He£el in his student days. But 
special attention can be drawn here to the reawakened interest in 

1 It is a mistake to suppose that HOlderlin’s attachment to Greece necessarily 
makes of him a classicist as opposed to a romantic. 
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the Middle Ages. The man of the Enlightenment had tended to see 
in the mediaeval period a dark night which preceded the dawn of 
the Renaissance and the subsequent emergence of les philosopher. 
But for Novalis the Middle Ages represented, even if imperfectly, 
an ideal of the organic unity of faith and culture, an ideal which 
should be recovered. Further, the romantics showed a strong 
attachment to the idea of the spirit of a people ( Volksgeist) and an 
interest in the cultural manifestation of this spirit, such as language. 
In this respect they continued the thought of Herder 1 and other 
predecessors. 

The idealist philosophers not unnaturally shared this appreciation 
of historical continuity and development. For history was for them 
the working-out in time of a spiritual Idea, a telos or end. Each of 
the great idealists had his philosophy of history, that of Hegel 
being particularly notable. As Fichte looked on Nature primarily 
as an instrument for moral activity, he naturally laid more 
emphasis on the sphere of the human spirit and on history as a 
movement towards the realization of an ideal moral world-order. 
In Schelling’s philosophy of religion history appears as the story of 
the return to God of fallen humanity, of man alienated from the 
true centre of his being. With Hegel the idea of the dialectic of 
national spirits plays a prominent role, though this is accompanied 
by an insistence on the part played by so-called world-historical 
individuals. And the movement of history as a whole is depicted as 
a movement towards the realization of spiritual freedom. In general, 
we can say, the great idealists regarded their epoch as a time in 
which the human spirit had become conscious of the significance of 
its activity in history and of the meaning or direction of the whole 
historical process. 

Above all perhaps romanticism was characterized by a feeling 
for and longing for the infinite. And the ideas of Nature and of 
human history were brought together in the conception of them as 
manifestations of one infinite Life, as aspects of a kind of divine 
poem. Thus the notion of infinite Life served as a unifying factor in 
the romantic world-outlook. At first sight perhaps the romantics’ 
attachment to the idea of the Volksgeist may appear to be at 
variance with their emphasis on the free development of the 
individual personality. But there was really no radical incompati¬ 
bility. For the infinite totality was conceived, generally speaking, 
as infinite Life which manifested itself in and through finite beings 

1 See Vol. VI, pp. 138 - 46 , 172 - 9 . 
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but not as annihilating them or as reducing them to mere mechanical 
instruments. And the spirits of peoples were conceived as manifesta¬ 
tions of the same infinite Life, as relative totalities which required 
for their full development the free expression of the individual 
personalities which were the bearers, so to speak, of these spirits. 
And the same can be said of the State, considered as the political 
embodiment of the spirit of a people. 

The typical romantic was inclined to conceive the infinite 
totality aesthetically, as an organic whole with which man felt 
himself to be one, the means of apprehending this unity being 
intuition and feeling rather than conceptual thought. For con¬ 
ceptual thought tends to fix and perpetuate defined limits and 
boundaries, whereas romanticism tends to dissolve limits and 
boundaries in the infinite flow of Life. In other words, romantic 
feeling for the infinite was not infrequently a feeling for the 
indefinite. And this trait can be seen as well in the tendency to 
obscure the boundary between the infinite and the finite as in the 
tendency to confuse philosophy with poetry or, within the artistic 
sphere itself, to intermingle the arts. 

Partly, of course, it was a question of seeing affinities and of 
synthesizing different types of human experience. Thus F. Schlegel 
regarded philosophy as akin to religion on the ground that both are 
concerned with the infinite and that every relation of man to the 
infinite can be said to belong to religion. Indeed art too is religious 
in character, for the creative artist sees the infinite in the finite, in 
the form of beauty. At the same time the romantics’ repugnance to 
definite limits and clear-cut form was one of the reasons which led 
Goethe to make his famous statement that the classical is the 
healthy and the romantic the diseased. For the matter of that, 
some of the romantics themselves came to feel the need for giving 
definite shape to their intuitive and rather hazy visions of life and 
reality and for combining the nostalgia for the infinite and for the 
free expression of the individual personality with a recognition of 
definite limits. And certain representatives of the movement, such 
as F. Schlegel, found in Catholicism a fulfilment of this need. 

The feeling for the infinite obviously constitutes common 
ground for romanticism and idealism. The idea of the infinite 
Absolute, conceived as infinite Life, comes to the fore in Fichte's 
later philosophy, and the Absolute is a central theme in the 
philosophies of Schelling, Schleiermacher and Hegel. Further, we 
can say that the German idealists tend to conceive the infinite not 
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as something set over against the finite but as infinite life or 
activity which expresses itself in and through the finite. With 
Hegel especially there is a deliberate attempt to mediate between 
the finite and the infinite, to bring them together without either 
identifying the infinite with the finite or dismissing the latter as 
unreal or illusory. The totality lives in and through its particular 
manifestations, whether it is a question of the infinite totality, the 
Absolute, or of a relative totality such as the State. 

The spiritual affinity between the romantic and idealist move¬ 
ments is thus unquestionable. And it can be illustrated by many 
examples. For instance, when Hegel depicts art, religion and 
philosophy as concerned with the Absolute, though in different 
ways, we can see an affinity between his view and the ideas of 
F. Schlegel to which reference was made in the last paragraph. At 
the same time it is necessary to emphasize an important contrast 
between the great idealist philosophers and the romantics, a 
contrast which can be illustrated in the following manner. 

Friedrich Schlegel assimilated philosophy to poetry and dreamed 
of their becoming one. In his view philosophizing was primarily a 
matter of intuitive insights, not of deductive reasoning or of proof. 
For every proof is a proof of something, and the intuitive grasp of 
the truth to be proved precedes all argument, which is a purely 
secondary affair . 1 As Schlegel put it, Leibniz asserted and Wolff 
proved. Evidently, this remark was not intended as a compliment 
to Wolff. Further, philosophy is concerned with the Universe, the 
totality. And we cannot prove the totality: it is apprehended only 
in intuition. Nor can we describe it in the same way in which we 
can describe a particular thing and its relations to other particular 
things. The totality can in a sense be displayed or shown, as in 
poetry, but to say precisely what it is transcends our power. The 
philosopher, therefore, is concerned with attempting to say what 
cannot be said. And for this reason philosophy and the philosopher 
himself are for the true philosopher a matter for ironic wit. 

When, however, we turn from Friedrich Schlegel, the romantic, 
to Hegel, the absolute idealist, we find a resolute insistence on 
systematic conceptual thought and a determined rejection of 
appeals to mystical intention and feeling. Hegel is indeed con¬ 
cerned with the totality, the Absolute, but he is concerned with 

1 Schlegel’s view can be compared with the view advanced by some modern 
writers on metaphysics, that what really matters in a metaphysical system is the 
*vision' and that arguments are persuasive devices to commend or put across a 
vision. 
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thinking it, with expressing the life of the infinite and its relation 
to the finite in conceptual thought. It is true that he interprets art, 
including poetry, as having the same subject-matter as philosophy, 
namely absolute Spirit. But he also insists on a difference of form 
which it is essential to preserve. Poetry and philosophy are 
distinct, and they should not be confused. 

It may be objected that the contrast between the romantics’ 
idea of philosophy and that of the great idealists is not nearly so 
great as a comparison between the views of F. Schlegel and Hegel 
tends to suggest. Fichte postulated a basic intellectual intuition of 
the pure or absolute ego an idea which was exploited by some of the 
romantics. Schelling insisted, at least in one stage of his philo¬ 
sophizing, that the Absolute can be apprehended in itself only in 
mystical intuition. And he also emphasized an aesthetic intuition 
through which the nature of the Absolute is apprehended not in 
itself but in symbolic form. For the matter of that, romantic traits 
can be discerned even within the Hegelian dialectical logic, which is 
a logic of movement, designed to exhibit the inner life of the Spirit 
and to overcome the conceptual antitheses which ordinary logic 
tends to render fixed and permanent. Indeed, the way in which 
Hegel depicts the human spirit as passing successively through a 
variety of attitudes and as restlessly moving from position to 
position can reasonably be regarded as an expression of the 
romantic outlook. Hegel’s logical apparatus itself is alien to the 
romantic spirit, but this apparatus belongs to the foreground of 
his system. Underneath we can see a profound spiritual affinity 
with the romantic movement. 

It is not, however, a question of denying the existence of a 
spiritual affinity between metaphysical idealism and romanticism. 
We have already argued that there is such an affinity. It is a 
question of pointing out that, in general, the idealist philosophers 
were concerned with systematic thought whereas the romantics 
were inclined to emphasize the role of intuition and feeling and to 
assimilate philosophy to poetry. Schelling and Schleiermacher 
stood indeed closer to the romantic spirit than did Fichte or Hegel. 
It is true that Fichte postulated a basic intellectual intuition of the 
pure or absolute ego; but he did not think of this as some sort of 
privileged mystical insight. For him it was an intuitive grasp of an 
activity which manifests itself to the reflective consciousness. What 
is required is not some mystical or poetic capacity but transcen¬ 
dental reflection, which is open in principle to all. And in his 
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attack on the romantics Fichte insisted that his philosophy, 
though demanding this basic intellectual intuition of the ego as 
activity, was a matter of logical thought which yielded science, in 
the sense of certain knowledge. Philosophy is the knowledge of 
knowledge, the basic science; it is not an attempt to say what 
cannot be said. As for Hegel, it is doubtless true that we, looking 
back, can discern romantic traits even within his dialectic. But 
this does not alter the fact that he insisted that philosophy is not 
a matter of apocalyptic utterances or poetic rhapsodies or mystical 
intuitions but of systematic logical thought which thinks its 
subject-matter conceptually and makes it plain to view. The 
philosopher’s business is to understand reality and to make others 
understand it, not to edify or to suggest meaning by the use of 
poetic images. 

6. As we have seen, the initial transformation of Kant’s 
philosophy into pure idealism meant that reality had to be looked 
on as a process of productive thought or reason. In other words, 
being had to be identified with thought. And the natural pro¬ 
gramme of idealism was to exhibit the truth of this identification 
by means of a deductive reconstruction of the essential dynamic 
structure of the life of absolute thought or reason. Further, if the 
Kantian conception of philosophy as thought’s reflective awareness 
of its own spontaneous activity was to be retained, philosophical 
reflection had to be represented as the self-awareness or self- 
consciousness of absolute reason in and through the human mind. 
Hence it pertained also to the natural programme of idealism to 
exhibit the truth of this interpretation of philosophical reflection. 

When, however, we turn to the actual history of the idealist 
movement, we see the difficulty encountered by the idealists in 
completely fulfilling this programme. Or, to put the matter in 
another way, we see marked divergences from the pattern suggested 
by the initial transformation of the critical philosophy into 
transcendental idealism. For example, Fichte starts with the 
determination not to go beyond consciousness, in the sense of 
postulating as his first principle a being which transcends conscious¬ 
ness. He thus takes as his first principle the pure ego as manifested 
in consciousness, not as a thing but as an activity. But the 
demands of his transcendental idealism force him to push back, as 
it were, the ultimate reality behind consciousness. And in the later 
form of his philosophy we find him postulating absolute infinite 
Being which transcends thought. 
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With Schelling the process is in a sense reversed. That is to say, 
while at one stage of his philosophical pilgrimage he asserts the 
existence of an Absolute which transcends human thought and 
conceptualization, in his subsequent religious philosophy he 
attempts to reconstruct reflectively the essence and inner life of 
the personal Deity. At the same time, however, he abandons the 
idea of deducing in a a priori manner the existence and structure 
of empirical reality and emphasizes the idea of God's free self¬ 
revelation. He does not entirely abandon the idealist tendency to 
look on the finite as though it were a logical consequence of the 
infinite; but once he has introduced the idea of a free personal God 
his thought necessarily departs to a large extent from the original 
pattern of metaphysical idealism. 

Needless to say, the fact that both Fichte and Schelling, 
especially the latter, developed and changed their initial positions 
does not by itself constitute any proof that the developments and 
changes were unjustified. My point is rather that these illustrate 
the difficulty in carrying through to completion what I have called 
the idealist programme. One can say that neither with Fichte nor 
with Schelling is being in the long run reduced to thought. 

It is with Hegel that we find by far the most sustained attempt 
to fulfil the idealist programme. He has no doubt that the rational 
is the real and the real the rational. And in his view it is quite 
wrong to speak of the human mind as merely finite and on this 
ground to question its power to understand the self-unfolding life 
of the infinite Absolute. The mind has indeed its finite aspects, but 
it is also infinite, in the sense that it is capable of rising to the level 
of absolute thought, at which level the Absolute's knowledge of 
itself and man's knowledge of the Absolute are one. And Hegel 
makes what is undoubtedly a most impressive attempt to show in 
a systematic and detailed way how reality is the life of absolute 
reason in its movement towards the goal of self-knowledge, thus 
becoming in actual existence-what it always is in essence, namely 
self-thinking thought. 

Clearly, the more Hegel identifies the Absolute's knowledge of 
itself with man's knowledge of the Absolute, the more completely 
does he fulfil the demand of the idealist programme that philosophy 
should be represented as the self-reflection of absolute thought or 
reason. If the Absolute were a personal God, eternally enjoying 
perfect self-awareness quite independently of the human spirit, 
man's knowledge of God would be an outside view, so to speak. If, 
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however, the Absolute is all reality, the Universe, interpreted as 
the self-unfolding of absolute thought which attains self-reflection 
in and through the human spirit, man's knowledge of the Absolute 
is the Absolute's knowledge of itself. And philosophy is productive 
thought thinking itself. 

But what is then meant by productive thought? It is arguable at 
any rate that it can hardly mean anything else but the Universe 
considered teleologically, that is, as a process moving towards 
self-knowledge, this self-knowledge being in effect nothing but 
man’s developing knowledge of Nature, of himself and of his 
history. And in this case there is nothing behind the Universe, as 
it were, no thought or reason which expresses itself in Nature and 
human history in the way that an efficient cause expresses itself in 
its effect. Thought is teleologically prior, in the sense that man's 
knowledge of the world-process is represented as the goal of the 
process and as giving it its significance. But that which is actually 
or historically prior is Being in the form of objective Nature. And 
in this case the whole pattern of idealism, as suggested by the 
initial transformation of Kant's philosophy, is changed. For this 
transformation inevitably suggests the picture of an activity of 
infinite thought which produces or creates the objective world, 
whereas the picture described above is simply the picture of the 
actual world of experience interpreted as a teleological process. 
The telos or goal of the process is indeed depicted as the world’s 
self-reflection in and through the human mind. But this goal or end 
is an ideal which is never complete at any given moment of time. 
Hence the identification of being and thought is never actually 
achieved. 

7. Another aspect of the divergences from the natural pattern 
of post-Kantian idealism can be expressed in this way. F. H. 
Bradley, the English absolute idealist, maintained that the concept 
of God inevitably passes into the concept of the Absolute. That is 
to say, if the mind tries to think the infinite in a consistent manner, 
it must in the end acknowledge that the infinite cannot be any¬ 
thing eke but the universe of being, reality as a whole, the totality. 
And with this transformation of God into the Absolute religion 
disappears. Short of the Absolute God cannot rest, and, having 
reached that goal, he is lost and religion with him.’ 1 A similar view 
was expressed by R. G. Collingwood. 'God and the absolute are 
not identical but irretrievably distinct. And yet they are identical 

1 Appearance and Reality (2nd edition), p. 447. 
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in this sense: God is the imaginative or intuitive form in which the 
absolute reveals itself to the religious consciousness/ 2 If we preserve 
speculative metaphysics, we must admit in the long run that 
theism is a half-way house between the frank anthropomorphism 
of polytheism on the one hand and the idea of the all-inclusive 
Absolute on the other. 

It is indeed obvious that in the absence of any clear idea of the 
analogy of being the notion of a finite being which is ontologically 
distinct from the infinite cannot stand. But let us pass over this 
point, important as it is, and note instead that post-Kantian 
idealism in what one might call its natural form is thoroughly 
anthropomorphic. For the pattern of human consciousness is 
transferred to reality as a whole. Let us suppose that the human 
ego comes to self-consciousness only indirectly. That is to say, 
attention is first directed to the not-self. The not-self has to be 
posited by the ego or subject, not in the sense that the not-self 
must be ontologically created by the self but in the sense that it 
must be recognized as an object if consciousness is to arise at all. 
The ego can then turn back upon itself and become reflectively 
aware of itself in its activity. In post-Kantian idealism this process 
of human consciousness is used as a key-idea for the interpretation 
of reality as a whole. The absolute ego or absolute reason or 
whatever it may be called is regarded as positing (in an ontological 
sense) the objective world of Nature as a necessary condition for 
returning to itself in and through the human spirit. 

This general scheme follows naturally enough from the trans¬ 
formation of the Kantian philosophy into metaphysical idealism. 
But inasmuch as Kant was concerned with human knowledge and 
consciousness, the inflation of his theory of knowledge into cosmic 
metaphysics inevitably involves interpreting the process of reality 
as a whole according to the pattern of human consciousness. And 
in this sense post-Kantian idealism contains a marked element of 
anthropomorphism, a fact which it is just as well to notice in view 
of the not uncommon notion that absolute idealism is much less 
anthropomorphic than theism. Of course, we cannot conceive God 
other than analogically; and we cannot conceive the divine con¬ 
sciousness except according to an analogy with human conscious¬ 
ness. But we can endeavour to eliminate in thought the aspects 
of consciousness which are bound up with finitude. And it is 
arguable, to put it mildly, that to attribute to the infinite a 

* Speculum Mentis , p. 151. 
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process of becoming self-conscious is an evident expression of 
anthropomorphic thinking. 

Now, if there is a spiritual reality which is at any rate logically 
prior to Nature and which becomes self-conscious in and through 
man, how are we to conceive it? If we conceive it as an unlimited 
activity which is not itself cpnscious but grounds consciousness, 
we have more or less Fichte’s theory of the so-called absolute ego. 

But the concept of an ultimate reality which is at the same time 
spiritual and unconscious is not easily understood. Nor, of course, 
does it bear much resemblance to the Christian concept of God. If, 
however, we maintain with Schelling in his later religious philosophy 
that the spiritual reality which lies behind Nature is a personal 
Being, the pattern of the idealist scheme is inevitably changed. For 
it cannot then be maintained that the ultimate spiritual reality 
becomes self-conscious in and through the cosmic process. And 
inasmuch as Schelling outlived Hegel by more than twenty years 
we can say that the idealist movement which immediately followed 
the critical philosophy of Kant ended, chronologically speaking, in 
a reapproximation to philosophical theism. As we have seen, 
Bradley maintained that the concept of God is required by the 
religious consciousness but that, from the philosophical point of 
view, it must be transformed into the concept of the Absolute. 
Schelling would have accepted the first contention but rejected the 
second, at least as understood by Bradley. For in his later years 
Schelling’s philosophy was pretty well a philosophy of the religious 
consciousness. And he believed that the religious consciousness 
demanded the transformation of his own former idea of the 
Absolute into the idea of a personal God. In his theosophical 
speculations he undoubtedly introduced obvious anthropomorphic 
elements, as will be seen later. But at the same time the movement 
of his mind towards theism represented a departure from the 
peculiar brand of anthropomorphism which was characteristic of 
post-Kantian idealism. 

There is, however, a third possibility. We can eliminate the idea 
of a spiritual reality, whether unconscious or conscious, which 
produces Nature, and we can at the same time retain the idea of 
the Absolute becoming self-conscious. The Absolute then means 
the world, in the sense of the universe. And we have the picture of 
man’s knowledge of the world and of his own history as the self- 
knowledge of the Absolute. In this picture, which represents the 
general line of one of the main interpretations of Hegel’s absolute 
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idealism, 1 nothing is added, as it were, to the empirical world except 
a teleological account of the world-process. That is to say, no 
existent transcendent Being is postulated; but the universe is 
interpreted as a process moving towards an ideal goal, namely 
complete self-reflection in and through the human spirit. 

This interpretation can hardly be taken as merely equivalent to 
the empirical statements that in the course of the world's history 
man has as a matter of fact appeared and that as a matter of fact 
he is capable of knowing and of increasing his knowledge of 
himself, his history and his environment. For presumably none of 
us, whether materialists or idealists, whether theists, pantheists or 
atheists, would hesitate to accept these statements. At the very 
least the interpretation is meant to suggest a teleological pattern, 
a movement towards human knowledge of the universe, considered 
as the universe's knowledge of itself. But unless we are prepared to 
admit that this is only one possible way of regarding the world- 
process and thus to lay ourselves open to the objection that our 
choice of this particular pattern is determined by an intellectua- 
list prejudice in favour of knowledge for the sake of knowledge 
(that is, by a particular valuational judgment), we must claim, it 
appears, that the world moves by some inner necessity towards the 
goal of self-knowledge in and through man. But what ground have 
we for making this claim unless we believe either that Nature 
itself is unconscious mind (or, as Schelling put it, slumbering Spirit) 
which strives towards consciousness or that behind Nature there 
is unconscious mind or reason which spontaneously posits Nature 
as a necessary precondition for attaining consciousness in and 
through the human spirit? And if we accept either of these positions, 
we transfer to the universe as a whole the pattern of the develop¬ 
ment of human consciousness. This procedure may indeed be 
demanded by the transformation of the critical philosophy into 
metaphysical idealism; but it is certainly not less anthropomorphic 
in character than philosophical theism. 

8. In this chapter we have been mainly concerned with German 
idealism as a theory, or rather set of theories, about reality as a 
whole, the self-manifesting Absolute. But a philosophy of man is 
also a prominent feature of the idealist movement. And this is 
indeed only what one would expect if one considers the meta¬ 
physical premisses of the several philosophers. According to 

1 The adequacy of this interpretation of Hegel is highly disputable. But this is 
a question which need not detain us here. 
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Fichte, the absolute ego is an unlimited activity which can be 
represented as striving towards consciousness of its own freedom. 
But consciousness exists only in the form of individual conscious¬ 
ness. Hence the absolute ego necessarily expresses itself in a 
community of finite subjects or selves, each of which strives towards 
the attainment of true freedom. And the theme of moral activity 
inevitably comes to the fore. Fichte's philosophy is essentially a 
dynamic ethical idealism. Again, for Hegel the Absolute is definable 
as Spirit or as self-thinking Thought. Hence it is more adequately 
revealed in the human spirit and its life than in Nature. And more 
emphasis must be placed on the reflective understanding of man's 
spiritual life (the life of man as a rational being) than on the 
philosophy of Nature. As for Schelling, when he comes to assert the 
existence of a personal and free God, he occupies himself con¬ 
currently with the problem of freedom in man and with man's fall 
from and return to God. 

In the idealist philosophies of man and society insistence on 
freedom is a conspicuous feature. But it does not follow, of course, 
that the word 'freedom' is used throughout in the same sense. 
With Fichte the emphasis is on individual freedom as manifested 
in action. And we can doubtless see in this emphasis a reflection of 
the philosopher's own dynamic and energetic temperament. For 
Fichte man is from one point of view a system of natural drives, 
instincts and impulses; and if he is looked at simply from this point 
of view, it is idle to talk about freedom. But as spirit man is not 
tied, so to speak, to the automatic satisfaction of one desire after 
another: he can direct his activity to an ideal goal and act in 
accordance with the idea of duty. As with Kant, freedom tends to 
mean rising above the life of sensual impulse and acting as a 
rational, moral being. And Fichte is inclined to speak as though 
activity were its own end, emphasizing free action for the sake of 
free action. 

But though Fichte's primary emphasis is on the individual's 
activity and on his rising above the slavery, of natural drive and 
impulse to a life of action in accordance with duty, he sees, of 
course, that some content has to be given to the idea of free moral 
action. And he does this by stressing the concept of moral vocation. 
A man's vocation, the series of actions which he ought to perform 
in the world, is largely determined by his social situation, by his 
position, for example, as the father of a family. And in the end we 
have the vision of a multiplicity of moral vocations converging 
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towards a common ideal end, the establishment of a moral world- 
order. 

As a young man Fichte was an enthusiastic supporter of the 
French Revolution which he regarded as liberating men from 
forms of social and political life which hindered their free moral 
development. But then the question arose, what form of social, 
economic and political organization is best fitted to favour man's 
moral development? And Fichte found himself compelled to lay 
increasing emphasis on the positive role of political society as a 
morally educative power. But though in his later years reflection 
on contemporary political events, namely the Napoleonic domina¬ 
tion and the war of liberation, was partly responsible for the growth 
in his mind of a nationalistic outlook and for a strong emphasis on 
the cultural mission of a unified German State in which alone the 
Germans could find true freedom, his more characteristic idea was 
that the State is a necessary instrument to preserve the system of 
rights as long as man has not attained his full moral development. 
If man as a moral being were fully developed, the State would 
wither away. 

When we turn to Hegel, however, we find a different attitude. 
Hegel too was influenced in his youth by the ferment of the 
French Revolution and the drive to freedom. And the term 
'freedom' plays a conspicuous role in his philosophy. As will be 
seen in due course, he represents human history as a movement 
towards the fuller realization of freedom. But he distinguishes 
sharply between negative freedom, as mere absence of restraint, 
and positive freedom. As Kant saw, moral freedom involves 
obeying only that law which one gives oneself as a rational being. 
But the rational is the universal. And positive freedom involves 
identifying oneself with ends that transcend one's desires as a 
particular individual. It is attained, above all, by identifying one's 
particular will with Rousseau's General Will which finds expression 
in the State. Morality is essentially social morality. The formal 
moral law receives its content and field of application in social life, 
especially in the State. 

Both Fichte and Hegel, therefore, attempt to overcome the 
formalism of the Kantian ethic by placing morality in a social 
setting. But there is a difference of emphasis. Fichte places the 
emphasis on individual freedom and action in accordance with 
duty mediated by the personal conscience. We have to add as a 
corrective that the individual's moral vocation is seen as a member 
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of a system of moral vocations, and so in a social setting. But in 
Fichte's ethics the emphasis is placed on the individual's struggle 
to overcome himself, to bring his lower self, as it were, into tune 
with the free will which aims at complete freedom. Hegel, however, 
places the emphasis on man as a member of political society and on 
the social aspects of ethics. Positive freedom is something to be 
attained through membership in a greater organic whole. As a 
corrective or counterweight to this emphasis we must add that for 
Hegel no State can be fully rational unless it recognizes the value 
of and finds room for subjective or individual freedom. When at 
Berlin Hegel lectured on political theory and described the State in 
highfaluting terms, he was concerned with making his hearers 
socially and politically conscious and with overcoming what he 
regarded as an unfortunate one-sided emphasis on the inwardness 
of morality rather than with turning them into totalitarian. 
Further, political institutions constitute, according to Hegel, the 
necessary basis for man's higher spiritual activities, art, religion 
and philosophy, in which the freedom of the spirit reaches its 
supreme expression. 

What one misses, however, in both Fichte and Hegel is perhaps 
a clear theory of absolute moral values. If we talk with Fichte 
about action for action's sake, freedom for the sake of freedom, 
we may show an awareness of the unique character of each human 
being's moral vocation. But at the same time we run the risk of 
emphasizing the creative personality and the uniqueness of its 
moral vocation at the expense of the universality of the moral law. 
If, however, we socialize morality with Hegel, we give it concrete 
content and avoid the formalism of the Kantian ethic, but at the 
same time we run the risk of implying that moral values and 
standards are simply relative to different societies and cultural 
periods. Obviously, some would maintain that this is in fact the 
case. But if we do not agree, we require a clearer and more adequate 
theory of absolute values than Hegel actually provides. 

Schelling's outlook was rather different from that either of 
Fichte or of Hegel. At one period of his philosophical development 
he utilized a good many of the former's ideas and represented the 
moral activity of man as tending to create a second Nature, a moral 
world-order, a moral world within the physical world. But the 
difference between his attitude and Fichte's showed itself in the 
fact that he proceeded to add a philosophy of art and of aesthetic 
intuition to which he attributed a great metaphysical significance. 
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With Fichte the emphasis was placed on the moral struggle and on 
free moral action, with Schelling it was placed on aesthetic 
intuition as a key to the ultimate nature of reality, and he exalted 
the artistic genius rather than the moral hero. When, however, 
theological problems came to absorb his interest, his philosophy of 
man naturally took on a marked religious colouring. Freedom, he 
thought, is the power to choose between good and bad. And 
personality is something to be won by the birth of light out of 
darkness, that is, by a sublimation of man’s lower nature and its 
subordination to the rational will. But these themes are treated in 
a metaphysical setting. For example, the views on freedom and 
personality to which allusion has just been made lead Schelling 
into theosophical speculation about the nature of God. In turn, his 
theories about the divine nature react on his view of man. 

To return to Hegel, the greatest of the German idealists. His 
analysis of human society and his philosophy of history are 
certainly very impressive. Many of those who listened to his 
lectures on history must have felt that the significance of the past 
and the meaning of the movement of history were being revealed 
to them. Moreover, Hegel was not exclusively concerned with 
understanding the past. As has already been remarked, he wished 
to make his students socially, politically and ethically conscious. 
And he doubtless thought that his analysis of the rational State 
could furnish standards and aims in political life, especially in 
German political life. But the emphasis is placed on understanding. 
Hegel is the author of the famous saying that the owl of Minerva 
spreads her wings only with the falling of the dusk, and that when 
philosophy spreads her grey on grey, then has a shape of life grown 
cold. He had a vivid realization of the fact that political philosophy 
is apt to canonize, as it were, the social and political forms of a 
society or culture which is about to pass away. When a culture or 
society has become mature and ripe, or even over-ripe, it becomes 
conscious of itself in and through philosophical reflection, just at 
the moment when the movement of life is demanding and bringing 
forth new societies or new social and political forms. 

With Karl Marx we find a different attitude. The business of the 
philosopher is to understand the movement of history in order to 
change existing institutions and forms of social organization in 
accordance with the demands of the teleological movement of 
history. Marx does not, of course, deny the necessity and value 
of understanding, but he emphasizes the revolutionary function of 
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understanding. In a sense Hegel looks backward, Marx forward. 
Whether Marx’s idea of the philosopher’s function is tenable or not 
is a question which we need not discuss here. It is sufficient to note 
the difference between the attitudes of the great idealist and the 
social revolutionary. If we wish to find among the idealist philo¬ 
sophers something comparable to Marx’s missionary zeal, we have 
to turn to Fichte rather than to Hegel. As will be seen in the 
relevant chapters, Fichte had a passionate belief in the saving 
mission of his own philosophy for human society. But Hegel felt, 
as it were, the weight and burden of all history on his shoulders. 
And looking back on the history of the world, his primary aim was 
to understand it. Further, though he certainly did not imagine that 
history had stopped with the coming of the nineteenth century, 
he was too historically minded to have much faith in the finality of 
any philosophical Utopia. 
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FICHTE (i) 

Life and writings—On looking for the fundamental principle of 
philosophy; the choice between idealism and dogmatism—The 
pure ego and intellectual intuition—Comments on the theory of 
the pure ego; phenomenology of consciousness and idealist 
metaphysics—The three fundamental principles of philosophy — 
Explanatory comments on Fichte's dialectical method—The 
theory of science and formal logic—The general idea of the two 
deductions of consciousness—The theoretical deduction—The 
practical deduction—Comments on Fichte's deduction of 
consciousness. 

i. Johann Gottlieb Fichte was born in 1762 at Rammenau in 
Saxony. He came of a poor family, and in the ordinary course of 
events he could hardly have enjoyed facilities for pursuing 
advanced studies. But as a small boy he aroused the interest of a 
local nobleman, the Baron von Miltitz, who undertook to provide 
for his education. At the appropriate age Fichte was sent to the 
famous school at Pforta where Nietzsche was later to study. And 
in 1780 he enrolled as a student of theology in the University of 
Jena, moving later to Wittenberg and subsequently to Leipzig. 

During his studies Fichte came to accept the theory of deter¬ 
minism. To remedy this sad state of affairs a good clergyman 
recommended to him an edition of Spinoza’s Ethics which was 
furnished with a refutation by Wolff. But as the refutation seemed 
to Fichte to be extremely weak, the effect of the work was the very 
opposite of that intended by the pastor. Determinism, however, 
was not really in tune with Fichte's active and energetic character 
or with his strong ethical interests, and it was soon replaced by an 
insistence on moral freedom. He was later to show himself a 
vigorous opponent of Spinozism, but it always represented for. him 
one of the great alternatives in philosophy. 

For financial reasons-Fichte found himself compelled to take a 
post as tutor in a family at Zurich where he read Rousseau and 
Montesquieu and welcomed the news of the French Revolution 
with its message of liberty. His interest in Kant was aroused when 
a student's request for the explanation of the critical philosophy 
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led him to study it for the first time. And in 1791, when returning 
to Germany from Warsaw, where he had a brief and rather 
humiliating experience as tutor in a nobleman’s family, he visited 
Kant at Konigsberg. But he was not received with any enthusiasm. 
And he therefore attempted to win the great man's favour by 
writing an essay to develop Kant’s justification of faith in the 
name of the practical reason. The resulting Essay towards a 
Critique of all Revelation (Versuch einer Kritik alter Offenbarung) 
pleased Kant, and after some difficulties with the theological 
censorship it was published in 1792. As the name of the author was 
not given, some reviewers concluded that the essay had been written 
by Kant. And when Kant proceeded to correct this error and to 
praise the real author, Fichte’s name became at once widely known. 

In 1793 Fichte published his Contributions designed to correct the 
Judgment of the Public on the French Revolution . This work won for 
him the reputation of being a democrat and Jacobin, a politically 
dangerous figure. In spite of this, however, he was appointed 
professor of philosophy at Jena in 1794, partly owing to a warm 
recommendation by Goethe. In addition to his more professional 
courses of lectures Fichte gave a series of conferences on the 
dignity of man and the vocation of the scholar, which were 
published in the year of his appointment to the chair. He was 
always something of a missionary or preacher. But the chief 
publication of 1794 was the Basis of the Entire Theory of Science 
(Grundlage der gesammten Wissenschaftslehre) in which he presented 
his idealist development of the critical philosophy of Kant. His 
predecessor in the chair of philosophy at Jena, K. L. Reinhold 
(1758-1823), who had accepted an invitation to Kiel, had already 
demanded that the Kantian criticism should be turned into a 
system, that is to say, that it should be derived systematically 
from one fundamental principle. And in his theory of science 
Fichte undertook to fulfil this task more successfully than Reinhold 
had done. 1 The theory of science was conceived as exhibiting the 
systematic development from one ultimate principle of the funda¬ 
mental propositions which lie at the basis of and make possible all 
particular sciences or ways of knowing. But to exhibit this develop¬ 
ment is at the same time to portray the development of creative 
thought. Hence the theory of science is not only epistemology but 
also metaphysics. 

1 From about 1797 Reinhold accepted and defended the philosophy of Fichte. 
But he was a restless spirit, and after a few years he turned to other lines of 
thought. 
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But Fichte was very far from concentrating exclusively on the 
theoretical deduction of consciousness. He laid great stress on the 
moral end of the development of consciousness or, in more concrete 
terms, on the moral purpose of human existence. And we find him 
publishing in 1796 the Basis of Natural Right (Grundlage des 
Naturrechts) and in 1798 The System of Ethics (Das System der 
Sittenlehre). Both subjects are said to be treated * according to the 
principles of the theory of science'. And so no doubt they are. But 
the works are much more than mere appendages to the Wissen- 
schaftslehre . For they display the true character of Fichte’s 
philosophy, that is, as a system of ethical idealism. 

Complaints have often been made, and not without reason, of 
the obscurity of the metaphysical idealists. But a prominent 
feature of Fichte's literary activity was his unremitting efforts to 
clarify the ideas and principles of the theory of science. 1 For 
instance, in 1797 he published two introductions to the Wissen- 
schaftslehre and in 1801 his Sonnenklarer Bericht , A Report, Clear 
as the Sun , for the General Public on the Real Essence of the Latest 
Philosophy: An Attempt to compel the Reader to Understand . The 
title may have been over-optimistic, but at any rate it bore witness 
to the author's efforts to make his meaning clear. Moreover, in the 
period 1801-13 Fichte composed, for his lecture courses, several 
revised versions of the Wissenschaftslehre . In 1810 he published 
The Theory of Science in its General Lines (Die Wissenschaftslehre 
in ihrem allgemeinen Umrisse) and the Facts of Consciousness 
(Tatsachen des Bewusstseins, second edition, 1813). 

In 1799 Fichte's career at Jena came to an abrupt end. He had 
already aroused some antagonism in the university by his plans to 
reform the students' societies and by his Sunday discourses which 
seemed to the clergy to constitute an act of trespass on their 
preserves. But his crowning offence was the publication in 1798 of 
an essay On the Ground of our Belief in a Divine World-Order (Ueber 
den Grund unseres Glaubens an eine gottliche Weltregierung ). The 
appearance of this essay led to a charge of atheism, on the ground 
that Fichte identified God with a moral world-order to be created 
and sustained by the human will. The philosopher tried to defend 
himself, but without success. And in 1799 he had to leave Jena and 
went to Berlin. 

In 1800 Fichte published The Vocation of Man (Die Bestimmung 

1 It is perhaps needless to say that the word 'science' must be understood in the 
sense of ‘knowledge’ rather than according to the narrower modern use of the term. 
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des Menschen ). The work belongs to his so-called popular writings, 
addressed to the general educated public rather than to professional 
philosophers; and it is a manifesto in favour of the author's 
idealist system as contrasted with the romantics’ attitude to 
Nature and to religion. Fichte's exalted language may indeed 
easily suggest a romantic pantheism, but the significance of the 
work was understood well enough by the romantics themselves. 
Schleiermacher, for example, saw that Fichte was concerned with 
repudiating any attempt to achieve a fusion of Spinozism and 
idealism, and in a sharply critical review he maintained that 
Fichte’s hostile reaction to the idea of the universal necessity of 
Nature was really caused by his predominating interest in man as 
a finite, independent being who had at all costs to be exalted above 
Nature. In Schleiermacher's opinion Fichte should have sought for 
a higher synthesis which would include the truth in Spinozism 
while not denying moral freedom, instead of simply opposing man 
to Nature. 

In the same year, 1800, Fichte published his work on The 
Closed Commercial State (Der geschlossene Handelsstaat) in which he 
proposed a kind of State socialism. It has already been remarked 
that Fichte was something of a missionary. He regarded his system 
not only as the philosophical truth in an abstract, academic sense, 
but also as the saving truth, in the sense that the proper application 
of its principles would lead to the reform of society. In this respect 
at least he resembles Plato. Fichte had once hoped that Free¬ 
masonry might prove an apt instrument for promoting moral and 
social reform by taking up and applying the principles of the 
Wissenschaftslehre . But he was disappointed in this hope and 
turned instead to the Prussian government. And his work was 
really a programme offered to the government for implementation. 

In 1804 Fichte accepted the offer of a chair at Erlangen. But he 
was not actually nominated professor until April 1805, and he 
employed the interval by lecturing at Berlin on the Characteristics 
of the Present Age (Grundzuge des gegenwdrtigen Zeitalters ). In these 
lectures he attacked the view of romantics such as Novalis, Tieck 
and the two Schlegels. Tieck introduced Novalis to Boehme’s 
writings, and some of the romantics were enthusiastic admirers of 
the mystical shoemaker of Gorlitz. But their enthusiasm was not 
shared by Fichte. Nor had he any sympathy with Novalis's dream 
of the restoration of a theocratic Catholic culture. His lectures 
were also directed against the philosophy of Nature which had 
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been developed by Schelling, his former disciple. But these 
polemics are in a sense incidental to the general philosophy of 
history which is sketched in the lectures. Fichte's 'present age' 
represents one of the epochs in the development of man towards the 
goal of history described as the ordering of all human relations with 
freedom according to reason. The lectures were published in 1806. 

At Erlangen Fichte lectured in 1805 On the Nature of the Scholar 
(Ueber das Wesen des Gelehrten). And in the winter of 1805-6 he 
gave a course of lectures at Berlin on The Way to the Blessed Life or 
The Doctrine of Religion (Die Anweisung zum seligen Leben, oderauch 
die Religionslehre). At first sight at least this work on religion seems 
to show a radical change from the philosophy expounded in Fichte's 
early writings. We hear less about the ego and much more about 
the Absolute and life in God. Indeed, Schelling accused Fichte of 
plagiarism, that is, of borrowing ideas from Schelling's theory of 
the Absolute and trying to graft them on to the Wissenschaftslehre , 
oblivious of the incompatibility between the two elements. Fichte, 
however, refused to admit that his religious ideas, as set forth in 
The Doctrine of Religion , were in any way inconsistent with his 
original philosophy. 

When Napoleon invaded Prussia in 1806, Fichte offered to 
accompany the Prussian troops as a lay preacher or orator. But he 
was informed that the King considered it a time for speaking by 
acts rather than by words, and that oratory would be better suited 
for celebrating victory. When events took a menacing turn Fichte 
left Berlin; but he returned in 1807, and in the winter of 1807-8 he 
delivered his Addresses to the German Nation (Reden an die deutsche 
Nation ). These discourses, in which the philosopher speaks in 
exalted and glowing terms of the cultural mission of the German 
people, 1 have lent themselves to subsequent exploitation in an 
extreme nationalist sense. But in justice to him we should remember 
th.e circumstances in which they were delivered, namely the period 
of Napoleonic domination. 

The year 1810 saw the foundation of the University of Berlin, 
and Fichte was appointed dean of the philosophical faculty. From 
1811 to 1812 he was rector of the university. At the beginning of 
1814 he caught typhus from his wife who had contracted the 
disease while nursing the sick, and on January 29th of that year 
he died. 

1 A. G. Schlegel had already spoken in a not dissimilar vein of Germany's 
cultural mission in a course of lectures given in 1803-4. 
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2. Fichte's initial conception of philosophy has little in common 
with the romantic idea of the kinship between it and poetry. 
Philosophy is, or at least ought to be, a science. In the first place, 
that is to say, it should be a body of propositions which form a 
systematic whole of such a kind that each proposition occupies its 
proper place in a logical order. And in the second there must be a 
fundamental or logically prior proposition. 'Every science must 
have a fundamental proposition [Grundsatz]. . . . And it cannot 
have more than one fundamental proposition. For otherwise it 
would be not one but several sciences.' 1 We might indeed wish to 
question the statement that every science must have one, and only 
one basic proposition; but this is at any rate part of what Fichte 
means by a science. 

This idea of science is obviously inspired by a mathematical 
model. Indeed, Fichte takes geometry as an example of a science. 
But it is, of course, a particular science, whereas philosophy is for 
Fichte the science of science, that is, the knowledge of knowledge 
or doctrine of knowledge (Wissenschaftslehre). In other words, 
philosophy is the basic science. Hence the fundamental proposition 
of philosophy must be indemonstrable and self-evidently true. 'All 
other propositions will possess only a mediate certainty, derived 
from it, whereas it must be immediately certain/ 2 For if its 
fundamental proposition were demonstrable in another science, 
philosophy would not be the basic science. 

As will be seen in the course of the exposition of his thought, 
Fichte does not actually adhere to the programme suggested by 
this concept of philosophy. That is to say, his philosophy is not in 
practice a strict logical deduction such as could in principle be 
performed by a machine. But this point must be left aside for the 
moment. The immediate question is, what is the basic proposition 
of philosophy? 

But before we can answer this question we must decide in what 
direction we are going to look for the proposition which we are 
seeking. And here, according to Fichte, one is faced with an 
initial option, one's choice depending on what kind of a man one is. 
A man of one type will be inclined to look in one direction and a man 
of another type in another direction. But this idea of an initial 
option stands in need of some explanation. And the explanation 

1 i 7 , i, pp. 41-2; M, i, p. 170. In this and similar references to Fichte's writings 
F and M signify respectively the editions of his Works by his son, I. H. Fichte, 
and F. Medicus. 

a F, 1, p. 48; M. 1, p. 177. 
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throws light on Fichte's conception of the task of philosophy and 
of the issue with which contemporary thought is faced. 

In his First Introduction to the Theory of Science Fichte tells us 
that philosophy is called upon to make clear the ground of all 
experience (Erfahrung) . But the word experience is here used in a 
somewhat restricted sense. If we consider the contents of 
consciousness, we see that they are of two kinds. We can say in 
brief: some of our presentations [ Vorstellungen ] are accompanied 
by the feeling of freedom, while others are accompanied by the 
feeling of necessity.' 1 If I construct in imagination a griffin or a 
golden mountain, or if I make up my mind to go to Paris rather 
than to Brussels, such presentations seem to depend on myself. 
And, as depending on the subject's choice, they are said to be 
accompanied by the feeling of freedom. If we ask why they are 
what they are, the answer is that the subject makes them what 
they are. But if I take a walk along a London street, it does not 
depend simply on myself what I see or hear. And such presentations 
are said to be accompanied by the feeling of necessity. That is to 
say, they appear to be imposed upon me. The whole system of 
these presentations is called by Fichte 'experience' even if he does 
not always use the term in this limited sense. And we can ask, what 
is the ground of experience? How are we to explain the obvious 
fact that a very large class of presentations seem to be imposed on 
the subject? # To answer this question is the task of philosophy.' 2 

Now, two possibilities lie open to us. Actual experience is always 
experience of something by an experiencer: consciousness is always 
consciousness of an object by a subject or, as Fichte sometimes 
puts it, intelligence. But by a process which Fichte calls abstraction 
the philosopher can isolate conceptually the two factors which in 
actual consciousness are always conjoined. He can thus form the 
concepts of intelligence-in-itself and thing-in-itself. And two paths 
lie before him. Either he can try to explain experience (in the sense 
described in the last paragraph) as the product of intelligence-in- 
itself, that is, of creative thought. Or he can try to explain 
experience as the effect of the thing-in-itself. The first path is 
obviously that of idealism. The second is that of dogmatism . And 
in the long run dogmatism spells materialism and determinism. If 
the thing, the object, is taken as the fundamental principle of 
explanation, intelligence will ultimately be reduced to a mere 
epiphenomenon. 

1 F, i, p. 423; M t hi, p. 7. * ibid. 
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This uncompromising Either-Or attitude is characteristic of 
Fichte. There is for him a clear-cut option between two opposed 
and mutually exclusive positions. True, some philosophers, 
notably Kant, have endeavoured to effect a compromise, to find, 
that is to say, a middle path between pure idealism and a dog¬ 
matism which ends in deterministic materialism. But Fichte has 
no use for such compromises. If a philosopher wishes to avoid 
dogmatism with all its consequences, and if he is prepared to be 
consistent, he must eliminate the thing-in-itself as a factor in the 
explanation of experience. The presentations which are accom¬ 
panied by a feeling of necessity, by the feeling of being imposed 
upon or affected by an object existing independently of mind or 
thought, must be accounted for without any recourse to the 
Kantian idea of the thing-in-itself. 

But on what principle is the philosopher to make his choice 
between the two possibilities which lie open to him? He cannot 
appeal to any basic theoretical principle. For we are assuming that 
he has not yet found such a principle but has to decide in what 
direction he is going to look for it. The issue must, therefore, be 
decided 'by inclination and interest’. 1 That is to say, the choice 
which the philosopher makes depends on what kind of a man he is. 
Needless to say, Fichte is convinced that the superiority of idealism 
to dogmatism as an explanation of experience becomes evident, in 
the process of working out the two systems. But they have not yet 
been worked out. And in looking for the first principle of philosophy 
we cannot appeal to the theoretical superiority of a system which 
has not yet been constructed. 

What Fichte means is that the philosopher who is maturely 
conscious of his freedom as revealed in moral experience will be 
inclined to idealism, while the philosopher who lacks this mature 
moral consciousness will be inclined to dogmatism. The 'interest' 
in question is thus interest in and for the self, which Fichte regards 
as the highest interest. The dogmatist, lacking this interest, 
emphasizes the thing, the not-self. But the thinker who has a 
genuine interest in and for the free moral subject will turn for his 
basic philosophical principle to intelligence, the self or ego, rather 
than to the not-self. 

Fichte's preoccupation with the free and morally active self is 
thus made clear from the start. Underlying and inspiring his 
theoretical inquiry into the ground of experience there is a profound 

1 F, i, p. 433; m, m, p. 17, 
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conviction of the primary significance of man's free moral activity. 
He continues Kant’s insistence on the primacy of the practical 
reason, the moral will. But he is convinced that to maintain this 
primacy one has to take the path to pure idealism. For behind 
Kant's apparently innocent retention of the thing-in-itself Fichte 
sees the lurking spectre of Spinozism, the exaltation of Nature and 
the disappearance of freedom. If we are to exorcize this spectre, 
compromise must be rejected. 

We can, of course, detach Fichte’s idea of the influence exercised 
by ‘inclination and interest' from his historically-conditioned 
picture of the initial option with which philosophers are faced. And 
the idea can then be seen as opening up fascinating vistas in the 
field of what Karl Jaspers calls ‘the psychology of world-views’. 
But in a book of this kind one must resist the temptation to 
embark on a discussion of this attractive topic. 

3. Assuming that we have chosen the path of idealism, we must 
turn for the first principle of philosophy to intelligence-in-itself. 
But it is better to drop this cumbersome term and to speak, as 
Fichte proceeds to do, of the I or ego. We are committed, there¬ 
fore, to explaining the genesis of experience from the side, so to 
speak, of the self. In reality Fichte is concerned with deriving 
consciousness in general from the ego. But in speaking of experience, 
in the restricted sense explained above, he lays his finger on the 
crucial difficulty which pure idealism has to face, namely the 
evident fact that the self finds itself in a world of objects which 
affect it in various ways. If idealism is incapable of accounting 
adequately for this fact, it is evidently untenable. 

But what is the ego which is the foundation of philosophy? To 
answer this question we obviously have to go behind the objecti- 
fiable self, the ego as object of introspection or of empirical 
psychology, to the pure ego. Fichte once said to his students: 
‘Gentlemen, think the wall.’ He then proceeded: ‘Gentlemen, 
think him who thought the wall.’ Clearly, we could proceed 
indefinitely in this fashion. ‘Gentlemen, think him who thought 
him who thought the wall’, and so on. In other words, however 
hard we may try to objectify the self, that is, to turn it into an 
object of consciousness, there always remains an I or ego which 
transcends objectification and is itself the condition of all objecti- 
fiability and the condition of the unity of consciousness. And it is 
this pure or transcendental ego which is the first principle of 
philosophy. 
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It is clearly idle to object against Fichte that we cannot find a 
pure or transcendental ego by peering about. For it is precisely 
Fichte’s contention that the pure ego cannot be found in this way, 
though it is the necessary condition of our being able to do any 
peering about. But for this very reason it may appear that Fichte 
has gone beyond the range of experience (in a wide sense) or 
consciousness and has failed to observe his own self-imposed 
limitations. That is to say, having reaffirmed the Kantian view 
that our theoretical knowledge cannot extend beyond experience, 
he now seems to have transgressed this limit. 

But this, Fichte insists, is not the case. For we can enjoy an 
intellectual intuition of the pure ego. This is not, however, a 
mystical experience reserved for the privileged few. Nor is it an 
intuition of the pure ego as an entity existing behind or beyond 
consciousness. Rather is it an awareness of the pure ego or I 
principle as an activity within consciousness. And this awareness 
is a component element in all self-consciousness. 'I cannot take a 
pace, I cannot move hand or foot, without the intellectual intuition 
of my self-consciousness in these actions. It is only through 
intuition that I know that I perform the action. . .. Everyone who 
ascribes activity to himself appeals to this intuition. In it is the 
foundation of life, and without it is death.’ 1 In other words, anyone 
who is conscious of an action as his own is aware of himself acting. 
In this sense he has an intuition of the self as activity. But it does 
not follow that he is reflectively aware of this intuition as a 
component element in consciousness. It is only the philosopher who 
is reflectively aware of it, for the simple reason that transcendental 
reflection, by which the attention is reflected onto the pure ego, is 
a philosophical act. But this reflection is directed, so to speak, to 
ordinary consciousness, not to a privileged mystical experience. 
Hence, if the philosopher wishes to convince anyone of the reality 
of this intuition, he can only draw the man’s attention to the data 
of consciousness and invite him to reflect for himself. He cannot 
show the man the intuition existing in a pure state, unmixed with 
any component elements; for it does not exist in this state. Nor 
can he convince the other man by means of some abstract proof. 
He can only invite the man to reflect on his own self-consciousness 
and to see that it includes an intuition of the pure ego, not as a 
thing, but as an activity. ‘That there is such a power of intellectual 
intuition cannot be demonstrated through concepts, nor can its 

1 F, 1, p. 463; M, hi, p. 47. 
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nature be developed by means of concepts. Everyone must find it 
immediately in himself or he will never be able to know it/ 1 

Fichte's thesis can be clarified in this way. The pure ego cannot 
be turned into an object of consciousness in the same way that a 
desire, for example, can be objectified. It would be absurd to say 
that through introspection I see a desire, an image and a pure ego. 
For every act of objectification presupposes the pure ego. And for 
this reason it can be called the transcendental ego. But it does not 
follow that the pure ego is an inferred occult entity. For it manifests 
itself in the activity of objectification. When I say, 'I am walking 1 , 
I objectify the action, in the sense that I make it object-for-a- 
subject. And the pure I reveals itself to reflection in this activity of 
objectification. An activity is intuited, but no entity behind 
consciousness is inferred. Hence Fichte concludes that the pure 
ego is not something which acts but simply an activity or doing. 
Tor idealism the intelligence is a doing [Thun] and absolutely 
nothing else; one should not even call it an active thing [ein 
Tatiges ]/ 2 

At first sight at least Fichte appears to contradict Kant's 
denial that the human mind possesses any faculty of intellectual 
intuition. In particular, he seems to be turning into an object of 
intuition the transcendental ego which for Kant was simply a 
logical condition of the unity of consciousness and could be neither 
intuited nor proved to exist as a spiritual substance. But Fichte 
insists that his contradiction of Kant is really only verbal. For 
when Kant denied that the human mind possesses any faculty of 
intellectual intuition, he meant that we do not enjoy any intellectual 
intuition of supersensible entities transcending experience. And 
the Wissenschaftslehre does not really affirm what Kant denied. For 
it is not claimed that we intuit the pure ego as a spiritual substance 
or entity transcending consciousness but simply as an activity 
within consciousness, which reveals itself to reflection. Further, 
apart from the fact that Kant's doctrine of pure apperception 3 
gives us at any rate a hint of intellectual intuition, we can easily 
indicate the place, Fichte claims, at which Kant ought to have 
spoken of and admitted this intuition. For he asserted that we are 
conscious of a categorical imperative; and if he had considered the 
matter thoroughly, he should have seen that this consciousness 
involves the intellectual intuition of the pure ego as activity. 

1 F, I, p. 463; M, in, p. 47. 1 F, i, p. 440; Af, in, p. 24. 

s See Vol. VI, pp. 253-6, 282-6, 391-2. 
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Indeed, Fichte goes on to suggest a specifically moral approach to 
the topic. Tn the consciousness of this law ... is grounded the 
intuition of self-activity and freedom. ... It is only through the 
medium of the moral law that I apprehend myself . And if I 
apprehend myself in this way, I necessarily apprehend myself as 
self-active. . . Z 1 Once again, therefore, the strongly ethical bent of 
Fichte's mind finds clear expression. 

4. If we look at the matter from the point of view of phenomeno¬ 
logy of consciousness, Fichte is, in the opinion of the present 
writer, perfectly justified in affirming the I-subject or transcen¬ 
dental ego. Hume, looking into his mind, so to speak, and finding 
only psychical phenomena, tried to reduce the self to the succession 
of these phenomena. 2 And it is understandable that he acted in 
this way. For part of his programme was to apply to man the 
empirical method, as he conceived it, which had proved so 
successful in 'experimental philosophy' or natural science. But the 
direction of his attention to the objects or data of introspection led 
him to slur over the fact, all-important for the philosopher, that 
psychical phenomena become phenomena (appearing to a subject) 
only through the objectifying activity of a subject which transcends 
objectification in the same sense. Obviously, there is no question of 
reducing the human being to a transcendental or metaphysical ego. 
And the problem of the relation between the self as pure subject 
and other aspects of the self is one that cannot be evaded. But this 
does not alter the fact that a recognition of the transcendental ego 
is essential to an adequate phenomenology of consciousness. And 
in regard to this point Fichte shows a degree of insight which Hume 
lacked. 

But Fichte is not, of course, simply concerned with the 
phenomenology of consciousness, that is, with a descriptive 
analysis of consciousness. He is concerned also with developing 
a system of idealist metaphysics. And this point has an important 
bearing on his theory of the transcendental ego. From a purely 
phenomenological point of view talk about 'the transcendental 
ego' no more commits us to saying that there is one and only one 
such ego than a medical writer's generalizations about 'the 
stomach' commit him to holding that there is one and only one 
stomach. But if we propose to derive the whole sphere of the 
objective, including Nature and all selves in so far as they are 
objects for a subject, from the transcendental ego, we must either 

1 F, 1, p. 466; M, hi, p. 50. 1 See Vol. V, pp. 300-5. 
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embrace solipsism or interpret the transcendental ego as a supra- 
individual productive activity which manifests itself in all finite 
consciousnesses. As, therefore, Fichte has no intention of defending 
solipsism, he is bound to interpret the pure ego as a supra- 
individual absolute ego. 

To be sure, Fichte’s use of the term I or ego not unnaturally 
suggested to many of his readers that he was talking about the 
individual self or ego. And this interpretation was facilitated by 
the fact that the more metaphysical aspects of his thought were 
comparatively inconspicuous in his earlier writings. But the 
interpretation, Fichte insisted, was erroneous. Lecturing in the 
winter of 1810-11 and looking back at the criticism that had been 
levelled against the Wissenschaftslehre he protested that he had 
never intended to say that the creative ego is the individual finite 
self. ‘People have generally understood the theory of science as 
attributing to the individual effects which could certainly not be 
ascribed to it, such as the production of the whole material world.... 
They have been completely mistaken - - it is not the individual but 
the one immediate spiritual Life which is the creator of all 
phenomena, including phenomenal individuals.’ 1 

It will be noticed that in this passage the word ‘Life’ is used 
instead of ‘ego’. Starting, as he did, from the position of Kant and 
being concerned with transforming it into pure idealism, he not 
unnaturally began by talking about the pure or absolute ego. But 
in the course of time he saw that it was inappropriate to describe 
the infinite activity which grounds consciousness, including the 
finite self, as itself an ego or subject. However, we need not dwell 
at present on this point. It is sufficient to note Fichte’s protest 
against what he considered to be a fundamental misinterpretation 
of his theory. The absolute ego is not the individual finite self but 
an infinite (better, unlimited) activity. 

Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre is thus both a phenomenology of 
consciousness and an idealist metaphysics. And to a certain extent 
at any rate the two aspects can be separated. Hence it is possible 
to attach some value to a good deal of what Fichte has to say 
without committing oneself to his metaphysical idealism. We 
have already indicated this in regard to the theory of the trans¬ 
cendental ego. But the distinction has a wider field of application. 

5. In the second section of this chapter it was remarked that 
philosophy, according to Fichte, must have a fundamental and 

1 F, ii f p. 607 (not included in Af). 
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indemonstrable proposition. And the thought may have occurred 
to the reader that whatever else the ego may be, it is not a 
proposition. This is, of course, true. We have still to ascertain what 
is the basic proposition of philosophy. But we know at any rate 
that it must be the expression of the original activity of the pure 
ego. 

Now, we can distinguish between the spontaneous activity of 
the pure ego on the one hand and the philosopher's philosophical 
reconstruction or thinking of this activity on the other. The 
spontaneous activity of the pure ego in grounding consciousness is 
not, of course, itself conscious. As spontaneous activity the pure 
ego does not exist ‘for itself’. It comes to exist for itself, as an ego, 
only in the intellectual intuition by which the philosopher in 
transcendental reflection apprehends the ego’s spontaneous 
activity. It is through the act of the philosopher, ‘through an 
activity directed towards an activity... that the ego first comes to 
be originally [urspriinglich] for itself’. 1 In intellectual intuition, 
therefore, the pure ego is said to posit itself {sick setzen). And the 
fundamental proposition of philosophy is that ‘the ego simply 
posits in an original way its own being’. 2 In transcendental 
reflection the philosopher goes back, as it were, to the ultimate 
ground of consciousness. And in his intellectual intuition the pure 
ego affirms itself. It is not demonstrated as a conclusion from 
premisses: it is seen as affirming itself and so as existing. ‘To posit 
itself and to be are, as said of the ego, completely the same.’ 3 

But though by means of what Fichte calls an activity directed 
towards an activity 4 the pure ego is, so to speak, made to affirm 
itself, the ego’s original spontaneous activity is not in itself 
conscious. Rather is it the ultimate ground of consciousness, that 
is, of ordinary consciousness, one’s natural awareness of oneself in 
a world. But this consciousness cannot arise unless the non-ego is 
opposed to the ego. Hence the second basic proposition of philo¬ 
sophy is that ‘a non-ego is simply opposited to the ego’. 5 This 
oppositing must, of course, be done by the ego itself. Otherwise 
pure idealism would have to be abandoned. 

Now, the non-ego of which the second proposition speaks is 
unlimited, in the sense that it is objectivity in general rather than 

I P- 459 : M, hi, p. 43. » F, 1, p. 98; M. 1, p. 292. » Ibid. 

Dutch ein Handeln auf ein Handeln. The philosopher's reflection is an activity, 
a doing. It makes the spontaneous activity of the pure ego relive itself so to 
speak, for consciousness. 

6 F, i, p. 104; M, 1, p. 298. 
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a definite object or set of finite objects. And this unlimited non-ego 
is opposited to the ego within the ego. For we are engaged in the 
systematic reconstruction of consciousness; and consciousness is a 
unity, comprising both ego and non-ego. Hence the unlimited 
activity which constitutes the pure or absolute ego must posit the 
non-ego within itself. But if both are unlimited, each will tend, as 
it were, to fill all reality to the exclusion of the other. They will 
tend to cancel one another out, to annihilate one another. And 
consciousness will be rendered impossible. Hence, if consciousness 
is to arise, there must be reciprocal limitation of ego and npn-ego. 
Each must cancel the other out, but only in part. In this sense both 
ego and non-ego must be ‘divisible’ (theilbar). And in his Basis of the 
Entire Theory of Science Fichte offers the following formulation of 
the third basic proposition of philosophy. ‘I posit in the ego a 
divisible non-ego as opposed to a divisible ego.’ 1 That is to say, the 
absolute ego posits within itself a finite ego and a finite non-ego 
as reciprocally limiting and determining one another. Fichte 
obviously does not mean that there can be only one of each. Indeed, 
as will be seen later, he maintains that for self-consciousness the 
existence of the Other (and so of a plurality of finite selves) is 
required. His point is that there can be no consciousness unless the 
absolute ego, considered as unlimited activity, produces within 
itself the finite ego and the finite non-ego. 

6. If we mean by consciousness, as Fichte means by it, human 
consciousness, the assertion that the non-ego is a necessary 
condition of consciousness is not difficult to understand. To be 
sure, the finite ego can reflect on itself, but this reflection is for 
Fichte a bending back of the attention from the not-self. Hence 
the non-ego is a necessary condition even of self-consciousness. 2 
But we can very well ask why there should be consciousness at all. 
Or, to put the question in another way, how can the second basic 
proposition of philosophy be deduced from the first? 

Fichte answers that no purely theoretical deduction is possible. 
We must have recourse to a practical deduction. That is to say, we 
must see the pure or absolute ego as an unlimited activity striving 
towards consciousness of its own freedom through moral self- 
realization. And we must see the positing of the non-ego as a 

1 F, i, p. no; M, 1, p. 305. 

1 We can notice again the distinction between phenomenology and idealist 
metaphysics. It is one thing to say that the positing (recognition) of the non-ego 
is a condition of human consciousness. It is another thing to say that the non-ego 
is posited (produced or created) by the pure or absolute ego. 
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necessary means to the attainment of this end. True, the absolute 
ego in its spontaneous activity does not act consciously for any end 
at all But the philosopher consciously rethinking this activity 
sees the total movement as directed towards a certain goal. And he 
se« that self-consciousness demands the non-ego, from which the 
otherwise unlimited activity of the ego, comparable to a straight 
hne stretching out indefinitely, can recoil, as it were, onto itself. 
Be sees too that moral activity requires an objective field, a world 
in which actions can be performed. 

Now, the second basic proposition of philosophy stands to the 
first as antithesis to thesis. And we have seen that the ego and non¬ 
ego tend to cancel one another out, if both are unlimited. It is this 
fact that drives the philosopher to enunciate the third basic 
proposition, which stands to the first and second propositions as 
synthesis to thesis and antithesis. But Fichte does not mean to 
imply that the non-ego ever exists in such a way that it annihilates 

e pure ego or threatens to do so. It is because this annihilation 
would take place if an unlimited non-ego were posited within the 
ego that we are compelled to proceed to the third proposition. In 
other words, the synthesis shows what the antithesis must mean if 
the contradiction between an unlimited ego and an unlimited non¬ 
ego is not to arise. If we assume that consciousness is to arise at all, 
the activity which grounds consciousness must produce the 
situation in which an ego and a non-ego limit one another. 

Looked at under one aspect, therefore, Fichte’s dialectic of 
thesis, antithesis and synthesis 1 takes the form of a progressive 
determination of the meanings of the initial propositions. And the 
contradictions which arise are resolved in the sense that they are 
s own to be only apparent. ‘All contradictions are reconciled by 
determining more closely the contradictory propositions.’ 2 
peaking, for example, of the statements that the ego posits itself 
as infinite and that it posits itself as finite, Fichte remarks that 
were it posited as both infinite and finite in one and the same 
sense, the contradictions could not be resolved. .. The apparent 
contradiction is resolved by so defining the meanings of the two 
a ements that their mutual compatibility becomes evident. In 
the case in question we have to see the one infinite activity 
expressing itself in and through finite selves. 

DD ?.V!? e ,£ in V )f a dialectical method in the philosophy of Kant see Vol VI 
relevant! 2 Kant s ant ‘ thet ‘^ development of tL antUmi* t a!so 

* F, 1, p. 255; M, 1, p. 448. 


* Ibid. 
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Yet it would not be accurate to say that in actual fact Fichte's 
dialectic consists simply in the progressive determination or 
clarification of meanings. For he introduces by the way ideas which 
cannot be obtained through strict analysis of the initial proposition 
or propositions. For instance, in order to proceed from the second 
basic proposition to the third Fichte postulates a limiting activity 
on the part of the ego, though the idea of limitation cannot be 
obtained simply through logical analysis of either the first or the 
second proposition. 

This procedure was criticized by Hegel as being insufficiently 
speculative, that is, philosophical. In Hegel's opinion it was 
unworthy of a philosopher to offer a deduction which was admit¬ 
tedly no strict theoretical deduction 1 and to introduce, like a deus 
ex machina , undeduced activities of the ego to make possible the 
transition from one proposition to another. 

It can hardly be denied, I think, that Fichte's actual procedure 
does not square very well with his initial account of the nature of 
philosophy as a deductive science. At the same time we must 
remember that for him the philosopher is engaged in consciously 
reconstructing, as it were, an active process, namely the grounding 
of consciousness, which in itself takes place unconsciously. In doing 
so the philosopher has his point of departure, the self-positing of 
the absolute ego, and his point of arrival, human consciousness as 
we know it. And if it is impossible to proceed from one step to 
another in the reconstruction of the productive activity of the ego 
without attributing to the ego a certain function or mode of 
activity, then this must be done. Thus even if the concept of 
limitation is not obtained through strict logical analysis of the 
first two basic propositions, it is none the less required, from 
Fichte's point of view, to clarify their meaning, 

7. When outlining Fichte's theory of the three basic propositions 
of philosophy I omitted the logical apparatus which is employed in 
the Basis of the Entire Theory of Science and which figures 
prominently in some accounts of his philosophy. For this apparatus 
is not really necessary, as is shown by the fact that Fichte himself 
omits it in some of the expositions of his system. At the same time 
something ought to be said about it because it serves to clarify 
Fichte's idea of the relations between philosophy and formal logic. 

In the Basis of the Entire Theory of Science Fichte approaches 

1 We have noted Fichte’s frank admission that no purely theoretical deduction 
of the second basic proposition is possible. 
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the first fundamental proposition of philosophy by reflecting on an 
indemonstrable logical proposition, the truth of which would be 
admitted by all. This is the principle of identity, stated in the form 
A ts A or A = A. Nothing is said about the content of A; nor is it 
asserted that A exists. What is asserted is a necessary relation 
between A and itself. If there is an A, it is necessarily self-identical. 
And this necessary relation between A as subject and A as predicate 
is referred to by Fichte as X. 

This judgment is asserted or posited only in and through the I 
or ego. Thus the existence of the ego is affirmed in its activity of 
judging, even if no value has been assigned to A. 'If the proposition 
A = A is certain, so also must the proposition I am be certain.’ 1 In 
affirming the principle of identity the ego affirms or posits itself as 
self-identical. 

While, therefore, the formal principle of identity is used by 
Fichte as a means or device for arriving at the first basic proposition 
of philosophy, the principle of identity is not itself this proposition. 
Indeed, it is sufficiently obvious that one would not get very far 
with a deduction or reconstruction of consciousness if one proposed 
to use the formal principle of identity as a starting-point or 
foundation. 

At the same time the relation between the formal principle of 
identity and the first basic proposition of philosophy is closer, 
according to Fichte, than the description of the former as a means 
or device for arriving at the latter tends to suggest. For the 
principle of identity is, so to speak, the first basic proposition of 
philosophy with variables substituted for definite values or 
content. 1 hat is to say, if we took the first basic proposition of 
philosophy and rendered it purely formal, we would obtain the 
principle of identity. And in this sense the latter is grounded in 
the former and derivable from it. 

Similarly, what Fichte calls the formal axiom of opposition, 
Not—A not = A, is used to arrive at the second basic proposition. 
For the positing of Not —A presupposes the positing of A and is 
thus an oppositing to A. And this oppositing takes place only in 
and through the ego. At the same time the formal axiom of 
opposition is said to be grounded in the second proposition of 
philosophy which affirms the ego’s oppositing to itself of the non¬ 
ego in general. Again, the logical proposition which Fichte calls the 
axiom of the ground or of sufficient reason, A in part = —A, and 

1 F, 1, p. 95; M, 1, p. 289. 
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conversely, is said to be grounded in the third basic proposition of 
philosophy, in the sense that the former is derived by abstracting 
definite content from the latter and substituting variables instead. 

In brief, therefore, Fichte’s view is that formal logic is dependent 
on and derived from the Wissenscha/tslehre, and not the other way 
round. This view of the relation between formal logic and basic 
philosophy is indeed somewhat obscured by the fact that in the 
Basis of the Entire Theory of Science Fichte starts by reflecting on 
the principle of identity. But in his subsequent discussion he 
proceeds to make his view of the derivative character of formal 
logic quite clear. And this view is in any case entailed by his 
insistence that the Wissenschaftslehre is the fundamental science. 

We may add that in his deduction of the fundamental pro¬ 
positions of philosophy Fichte begins to deduce the categories. In 
his opinion Kant’s deduction was insufficiently systematic. If, 
however, we start with the self-positing of the ego, we can deduce 
them successively in the course of the reconstruction of conscious¬ 
ness. Thus the first basic proposition gives us the category of 
reality. For 'that which is posited through the mere positing of a 
thing... is its reality, its essence [Wesen ]’. 1 The second proposition 
obviously gives us the category of negation and the third that of 
limitation or determination. 

8. The idea of reciprocal limitation provides the basis for the 
twofold deduction of consciousness which Fichte considers 
necessary. Take the statement that the absolute ego posits within 
itself a finite ego and a finite non-ego as reciprocally limiting or 
determining one another. This implies two propositions. One is 
that the absolute ego posits itself as limited by the non-ego. The 
other is that the absolute ego posits (within itself) the non-ego as 
limited or determined by the (finite) ego. And these two proposi¬ 
tions are respectively the basic propositions of the theoretical and 
practical deductions of consciousness. If we consider the ego as 
affected by the non-ego, we can proceed to the theoretical deduction 
of consciousness which considers what Fichte calls the ‘real’ 
series of acts, that is, the acts of the ego as determined by the non¬ 
ego. Sensation, for example, belongs to this class of acts. If, 
however, we consider the ego as affecting the non-ego, we can 
proceed to the practical deduction of consciousness which considers 
the ‘ideal’ series of acts, including, for instance, desire and free 
action. 


1 F , 1, p. 99; M , 1, p. 293. 
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The two deductions are, of course, complementary, forming 
together the total philosophical deduction or reconstruction of 
consciousness. At the same time the theoretical deduction is 
subordinated to the practical. For the absolute ego is an infinite 
striving towards self-realization through free moral activity, and 
the non-ego, the world of Nature, is a means or instrument for the 
attainment of this end. The practical deduction gives us the reason 
why the absolute ego posits the non-ego as limiting and affecting 
the finite ego; and it leads us to the confines of ethics. Indeed, 
Fichte’s theories of rights and of morals are a continuation of the 
practical deduction as contained in the Wissenschaftslehre proper. 
As already mentioned, Fichte’s philosophy is essentially a dynamic 
ethical idealism. 

It is not possible to discuss here all the stages of Fichte’s 
deduction of consciousness. And even if it were possible, it would 
scarcely be desirable. But in the next two sections some features of 
the theoretical and practical deductions will be mentioned, to give 
the reader some idea of Fichte’s line of thought. 

9. In Fichte’s idealist system all activity must be referred 
ultimately to the ego itself, that is, to the absolute ego, and the 
non-ego must exist only for consciousness. For to admit the idea of 
a non-ego which exists quite independently of all consciousness 
and which affects the ego would be to readmit the idea of the 
thing-in-itself and to abandon idealism. At the same time it is 
obvious that from the point of view of ordinary consciousness 
there is a distinction between presentation ( Vorstellung ) and thing. 
We have the spontaneous belief that we are acted upon by things 
which exist independently of the ego. And to all appearances this 
belief is fully justified. Hence it is incumbent on Fichte to show, 
in a manner consistent with the idealist position, how the point 
of view of ordinary consciousness arises, and how from this point 
of view our spontaneous belief in an objective Nature is in a sense 
justified. For the aim of idealist philosophy is to explain the facts 
of consciousness on idealist principles, not to deny them. 

Obviously, Fichte must attribute to the ego the power of 
producing the idea of an independently existing non-ego when in 
point of fact it is dependent on the ego, so that the non-ego’s 
activity is ultimately the activity of the ego itself. Equally 
obviously, this power must be attributed to the absolute ego 
rather than to the individual self, and it must work spontaneously, 
inevitably and without consciousness. To put the matter crudely. 
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when consciousness comes on the scene the work must be already 
done. It must take place below the level of consciousness. Other¬ 
wise it would be impossible to explain our spontaneous belief in a 
Nature existing independently of the ego. In other words, for 
empirical consciousness Nature must be something given. It is 
only the philosopher who in transcendental reflection retraces with 
consciousness the productive activity of the absolute ego, which in 
itself takes place without consciousness. For the non-philosopher, 
and for the empirical consciousness of the philosopher himself, the 
natural world is something given, a situation in which the finite ego 
finds itself. 

This power is called by Fichte the power of imagination or, more 
appropriately, the productive power of imagination or power of 
productive imagination. The power of imagination was prominent 
in the philosophy of Kant, where it served as an indispensable link 
between sensibility and understanding. 1 But with Fichte it assumes 
an all-important role in grounding ordinary or empirical conscious¬ 
ness. It is not, of course, a kind of third force in addition to the ego 
and non-ego: it is the activity of the ego itself, that is, the absolute 
ego. In his earlier writings Fichte may sometimes give the 
impression that he is talking about the activity of the individual 
self, but when he reviews the development of his thought he protests 
that he never meant this. 

In what he calls a pragmatic history of consciousness 2 Fichte 
pictures the ego as spontaneously limiting its own activity and thus 
positing itself as passive, as affected. Its state is then that of 
sensation ( Empfindung ). But the ego's activity reasserts itself, as 
it were, and objectifies sensation. That is to say, in the outwardly- 
directed activity of intuition the ego spontaneously refers sensation 
to a non-ego. And this act grounds the distinction between 
representation or image (Bild) and thing. In empirical conscious¬ 
ness, the finite self regards the distinction between image and 
thing as a distinction between a subjective modification and an 
object which exists independently of its own activity. For it is 
ignorant of the fact that the projection of the non-ego was the 
work of the productive imagination functioning on an infra- 
conscious level. 

Now, consciousness requires not simply an indeterminate non- 

1 See Vol. VI, pp. 256-60, 

1 This is given in the Basis of the Entire Theory of Science. A more detailed 
analysis of some of the stages is given in the Outline of the Essence of the Theory oj 
Science. 
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ego but definite and distinct objects. And if there are to be 
distinguishable objects, there must be a common sphere in which 
and in relation to which objects mutually exclude one another. 
Hence the power of imagination produces space, extended, 
continuous and indefinitely divisible, as a form of intuition. 

Similarly, there must be an irreversible time series of such a 
kind that successive acts of intuition are possible and that if a 
particular act of intuition occurs at any moment, every other 
possibility is excluded as far as this moment is concerned. Hence 
the productive imagination conveniently posits time as a second 
form of intuition. Needless to say, the forms of space and time are 
produced spontaneously by the activity of the pure or absolute 
ego: they are not consciously and deliberately posited. 

The development of consciousness, however, requires that the 
product of the creative imagination should be rendered more 
determinate. And this is effected by means of the powers of 
understanding and judgment. At the level of understanding the 
ego ‘fixes' (fixiert) presentations as concepts, while the power of 
judgment is said to turn these concepts into thought objects, in the 
sense that they come to exist not only in but also for the under¬ 
standing. Both understanding and judgment, therefore, are 
required for understanding in the full sense. ‘Nothing in the 
understanding, no power of judgment: no power of judgment, 
nothing in the understanding for the understanding . . . Z 1 Sensible 
intuition is riveted, as it were, to particular objects; but at the 
level of understanding and judgment we find abstraction from 
particular objects and the making of universal judgments. Thus 
in the pragmatic history of consciousness we have seen the ego 
rising above the unconscious activity of the productive imagination 
and acquiring, so to speak, a certain freedom of movement. 

Self-consciousness, however, requires more than the power to 
abstract from particular objects in favour of the universal. It 
presupposes the power to abstract from the object in general, in 
order to achieve reflection on the subject. And this power of 
absolute abstraction, as Fichte calls it, is reason (Vernunft). When 
reason abstracts from the sphere of the non-ego, the ego remains, 
and we have self-consciousness. But one cannot totally eliminate 
the ego-object and identify oneself in consciousness with the ego- 
subject. That is to say, pure self-consciousness, in which the 
I-subject would be completely transparent to itself, is an ideal which 

1 F t I, p. 242; M, i, p. 435. 
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can never be actually achieved, but to which one can only approxi¬ 
mate. The more a determinate individual can think himself (as 
object) away, the closer does his empirical self-consciousness 
approximate to pure self-consciousness/ 1 

It is, of course, the power of reason which enables the philosopher 
to apprehend the pure ego and to retrace, in transcendental 
reflection, its productive activity in the movement towards self- 
consciousness. But we have seen that the intellectual intuition of 
the absolute ego is never unmixed with other elements. Not even 
the philosopher can achieve the ideal of what Fichte calls pure self- 
consciousness. 

10. The practical deduction of consciousness goes behind, as it 
were, the work of the productive imagination and reveals its 
ground in the nature of the absolute ego as an infinite striving 
(i tin unendliches Streben ). True, if we speak of striving, we naturally 
tend to think of striving after something. That is to say, we 
presuppose the existence of the non-ego. But if we start with the 
absolute ego as infinite striving, we obviously cannot presuppose 
the existence of the non-ego. For to do this would be to reintroduce 
the Kantian thing-in-itself. At the same time striving, Fichte 
insists, demands a counter-movement, a counter-striving, a check 
or obstacle. For if it met with no resistance, no obstacle or check, 
it would be satisfied and would cease to be a striving. But the 
absolute ego cannot cease to be a striving. Hence the very nature 
of the absolute ego necessitates the positing of the non-ego by the 
productive imagination, that is, by the absolute ego in its 'real' 
activity. 

The matter can be expressed in this way. The absolute ego is to 
be conceived as activity. And this activity is fundamentally an 
infinite striving. But striving, according to Fichte, implies over¬ 
coming, and overcoming requires an obstacle to overcome. Hence 
the ego must posit the non-ego, Nature, as an obstacle to be over¬ 
come, as a check to be transcended. In other words, Nature is a 
necessary means or instrument to the moral self-realization of the 
ego. It is a field for action. 

Fichte does not, however, proceed directly from the idea of the 
ego as striving to the positing of the non-ego. He argues first that 
striving takes the determinate form of infra-conscious impulse or 
drive ( Trieb ) and that this impulse exists ‘for the ego' in the form 
of feeling ( Gefiihl ). Now, impulse or drive aims, as Fichte puts it, at 

1 F, i, p. 244; M t 1, p. 437. 
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being causality, at effecting something outside itself. Yet it cannot, 
considered simply as impulse, effect anything. Hence the feeling of 
impulse or drive is a feeling of constraint, of not-being-able, of 
being hindered. And the feeling ego is compelled to posit the non¬ 
ego as a felt I-know-not-what, a felt obstacle or check. And impulse 
can then become 'impulse towards the object\ l 

It is worth noting that for Fichte feeling is the basis of all belief 
in reality. The ego feels impulse or drive as power or force [Kraft) 
which is hindered. The feeling of force and the feeling of hindrance 
go together. And the total feeling is the foundation of belief in 
reality. ‘Here lies the ground of all reality. Only through the 
relation of feeling to the ego ... is reality possible for the ego, 
whether of the ego or of the non-ego/ 2 Belief in reality is based 
ultimately on feeling, not on any theoretical argument. 

Now, the feeling of impulse as force represents a rudimentary 
grade of reflection. For the ego is itself the impulse which is felt. 
Hence the feeling is self-feeling. And in successive sections of the 
practical deduction of consciousness Fichte traces the development 
of this reflection. We see, for instance, impulse or drive as such 
becoming more determinate in the form of distinct impulses and 
desires, and we see the development in the ego of distinct feelings 
of satisfaction. But inasmuch as the ego is infinite striving, it is 
unable to rest in any particular satisfaction or group of satisfactions. 
And we see it as reaching out towards an ideal goal through its free 
activity. Yet this goal always recedes. Indeed, it must do so, if the 
ego is infinite or endless striving. In the end, therefore, we have 
action for the sake of action, though in his ethical theory Fichte 
shows how the infinite striving of the absolute ego after complete 
freedom and self-possession is fulfilled, so far as it can be, through 
the series of determinate moral actions in the world which it has 
posited, through, that is to say, the convergence of the determinate 
moral vocations of finite subjects towards an ideal goal. 

In its detailed development Fichte’s practical deduction of 
consciousness is notoriously difficult to follow. But it is clear 
enough that for him the ego is from the start the morally active 
ego. That is to say, it is potentially this. And it is the actualization 
of the ego’s potential nature which demands the positing of the 
non-ego and the whole work of the productive imagination. 
Behind, as it were, the theoretical activity of the ego lies its 
nature as striving, as impulse or drive. For example, the production 

1 F, 1, p. 291; M, 1, p. 483. 1 F, i, p. 301; M, 1, p. 492. 
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of the presentation (Vorstellung) is the work of the theoretical 
power, not of the practical power or impulse as such. But the 
production presupposes the drive to presentation (der Vorstel - 
lungstrieb). Conversely, the positing of the sensible world is 
necessary in order that the fundamental striving or drive can take 
the determinate form of free moral activity directed towards an 
ideal goal. Thus the two deductions are complementary, though 
the theoretical deduction finds its ultimate explanation in the prac¬ 
tical. In this sense Fichte endeavours to satisfy in his own way the 
demands of Kant's doctrine of the primacy of the practical reason. 

We can also say that in his practical deduction of consciousness 
Fichte tries to overcome the dichotomy, present in the Kantian 
philosophy, between the higher and lower nature of man, between 
man as a moral agent and man as a complex of instincts and 
impulses. For it is the self-same fundamental drive which is 
represented as assuming different forms up to that of free moral 
activity. In other words, Fichte sees the moral life as a develop¬ 
ment out of the life of instinct and impulse rather than as a 
counterblast to it. And he even finds a prefiguring of the categorical 
imperative on the level of physical longing (Sehtten) and desire. In 
his ethics he has, of course, to allow for the fact that there may be, 
and often is, a conflict between the voice of duty and the claims of 
sensual desire. But he tries to resolve the problem within the frame¬ 
work of a unified view of the ego's activity in general. 

11. From one point of view Fichte's deduction of consciousness 
can be regarded as a systematic exhibition of the conditions of 
consciousness as we know it. And if it is regarded simply in this 
way, questions about the temporal or historical relations between 
the different conditions are irrelevant. For example, Fichte takes 
it that the subject-object relationship is essential to consciousness. 
And in this case there must be both subject and object, ego and 
non-ego, if there is to be consciousness. The historical order in 
which these conditions appear is irrelevant to the validity of this 
statement. 

But, as we have seen, the deduction of consciousness is also 
idealist metaphysics, and the pure ego has to be interpreted as a 
supra-individual and transfinite activity, the so-called absolute 
ego. Hence it is understandable if the student of Fichte asks 
whether the philosopher regards the absolute ego as positing the 
sensible world before the finite ego or simultaneously with it or 
through it. 
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At first sight at least this may seem to be a silly question. The 
temporal, historical point of view, it may be said, presupposes for 
Fichte the constitution of empirical consciousness. Hence the 
transcendental deduction of empirical consciousness necessarily 
transcends the temporal and historical order and possesses the 
timelessness of a logical deduction. After all, the time-series is 
itself deduced. Fichte has no intention of denying the point of view 
of empirical consciousness, for which Nature precedes finite selves. 
He is concerned with grounding it, not with denying it. 

But the matter is not quite so simple. In the Kantian philosophy 
it is the human mind which exercises a constitutive activity in 
giving its a priori form to phenomenal reality. True, in this 
activity the mind acts spontaneously and unconsciously, and it 
acts as mind as such, as the subject as such, rather than as the 
mind of Tom or John. But it is none the less the human mind, not 
the divine mind, which is said to exercise this activity. And if we 
eliminate the thing-in-itself and hypostatize Kant's transcendental 
ego as the metaphysical absolute ego, it is quite natural to ask 
whether the absolute ego posits Nature immediately or through 
the infra-conscious levels, as it were, of the human being. After all, 
Fichte's deduction of consciousness not infrequently suggests the 
second of these alternatives. And if this is what the philosopher 
really means, he is faced with an obvious difficulty. 

Happily, Fichte answers the question in explicit terms. At the 
beginning of the practical deduction of consciousness he draws 
attention to an apparent contradiction. On the one hand the ego 
as intelligence is dependent on the non-ego. On the other hand the 
ego is said to determine the non-ego and must thus be independent 
of it. The contradiction is resolved (that is, shown to be only 
apparent) when we understand that the absolute ego determines 
immediately the non-ego which enters into representation (das 
vorzustellende Nicht-Ich), whereas it determines the ego as 
intelligence (the ego as representing, das vorstellende Ich) mediately , 
that is, by means of the non-ego. In other words, the absolute ego 
does not posit the world through the finite ego, but immediately. 
And the same thing is clearly stated in a passage of the lectures on 
The Tacts of Consciousness , to which allusion has already been 
made. The material world has been deduced earlier on as an 
absolute limitation of the productive power of imagination. But 
we have not yet stated clearly and explicitly whether the produc¬ 
tive power in this function is the self-manifestation of the one Life 
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as such or whether it is the manifestation of individual life; whether, 
that is to say, a material world is posited through one self-identical 
Life or through the individual as such. ... It is not the individual 
as such but the one Life which intuits the objects of the material 
world.’ 1 

The development of this point of view obviously requires that 
Fichte should move away from his Kantian point of departure, and 
that the pure ego, a concept arrived at through reflection on human 
consciousness, should become absolute Being which manifests 
itself in the world. And this is indeed the path which Fichte takes 
in the later philosophy, to which the lectures on The Facts of 
Consciousness belong. But, as will be seen later, he never really 
succeeds in kicking away the ladder by which he has climbed up to 
metaphysical idealism. And though he clearly thinks of Nature as 
being posited by the Absolute as a field for moral activity, he 
maintains to the end that the world exists only in and for conscious¬ 
ness. Apart, therefore, from the explicit denial that material 
things are posited ‘through the individual as such’, his position 
remains ambiguous. For though consciousness is said to be the 
Absolute’s consciousness, the Absolute is also said to be conscious 
through man, and not in itself considered apart from man. 

1 F, ii, p. 614 (not included in M). 
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Introductory remarks—The common moral consciousness and 
the science of ethics — Man's moral nature—The supreme 
principle of morality and the formal condition of the morality of 
actions—Conscience as an unerring guide—The philosophical 
application o f the formal moral law—The idea of moral vocation 
and Fichte's general vision of reality—A community of selves in 
a world as a condition of self-consciousness—The principle or 
rule of right—The deduction and nature of the State—The closed 
commercial State—Fichte and nationalism . 

I. In the section on Fichte's life and writings we saw that he 
published the Basis of Natural Right in 1796, two years before the 
publication of The System of Ethics. In his opinion the theory of 
rights and of political society could be, and ought to be, deduced 
independently of the deduction of the principles of morality. This 
does not mean that Fichte thought of the two branches of philo¬ 
sophy as having no connection at all with each other. For one 
thing the two deductions possess a common root in the concept of 
the self as striving and as free activity. For another thing the 
system of rights and political society provides a field of application 
for the moral law. But it was Fichte's opinion that his field is 
external to morality, in the sense that it is not a deduction from 
the fundamental ethical principle but a framework within which, 
and in regard to which, the moral law can be applied. For example, 
man can have moral duties towards the State and the State should 
bring about those conditions in which the moral life can develop. 
But the State itself is deduced as a hypothetically necessary 
contrivance or means to guard and protect the system of rights. If 
man's moral nature were fully developed, the State would wither 
away. Again, though the right of private property receives from 
ethics what Fichte calls a further sanction, its initial deduction is 
supposed to be independent of ethics. 

One main reason why Fichte makes this distinction between the 
theory of rights and political theory on the one hand and ethics on 
the other is that he looks on ethics as concerned with interior 
morality, with conscience and the formal principle of morality, 
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whereas the theory of rights and of political society is concerned 
with the external relations between human beings. Further, if the 
comment is made that the doctrine of rights can be regarded as 
applied ethics, in the sense that it is deducible as an application of 
the moral law, Fichte refuses to admit the truth of this contention. 
The fact that I have a right does not necessarily mean that I am 
under an obligation to exercise it. And the common good may 
demand on occasion a curtailment of or limitation on the exercise 
of rights. But the moral law is categorical: it simply says, ‘Do this' 
or ‘Do not do that'. Hence the system of rights is not deducible 
from the moral law, though we are, of course, morally obliged to 
respect the system of rights as established in a community. In 
this sense the moral law adds a further sanction to rights, but it is 
not their initial source. 

In Hegel's opinion Fichte did not really succeed in overcoming 
the formalism of the Kantian ethics, even if he provided some of 
the material for doing so. And it was indeed Hegel rather than 
Fichte who synthesized the concepts of right, interior morality and 
society in the general concept of man's ethical life. But the chief 
reason why I have dwelt in the first section of'this chapter on 
Fichte's distinction between the doctrine of rights and ethical 
theory is that I propose to treat of the philosopher's moral theory 
before outlining his theory of rights and of the State. And this 
procedure might otherwise give the erroneous impression that 
Fichte regarded the theory of rights as a deduction from the moral 
law. 

2. A man can have knowledge, Fichte says, of his moral nature, 
of his subjection to a moral imperative, in two ways. In the first 
place he can possess this knowledge on the level of common moral 
consciousness. That is to say, he can be aware through his conscience 
of a moral imperative telling him to do this or not to do that. And 
this immediate awareness is quite sufficient for a knowledge of one's 
duties and for moral behaviour. In the second place a man can 
assume the ordinary moral consciousness as something given and 
inquire into its grounds. And a systematic deduction of the moral 
consciousness from its roots in the ego is the science of ethics and 
provides ‘learned knowledge’. 1 In one sense, of course, this 
learned knowledge leaves everything as it was before. It does not 
create obligation, nor does it substitute a new set of duties for 
those of which one is already aware through conscience. It will not 

1 F, rv, p. 122; M, 11, p. 516. 
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give a man a moral nature. But it can enable him to understand 
his moral nature. 

3. What is meant by man’s moral nature? Fichte tells us that 
there is in man an impulsion to perform certain actions simply for 
the sake of performing them, without regard to external purposes 
or ends, and to leave undone other actions simply for the sake of 
leaving them undone, again without regard to external purposes 
or ends. And the nature of man in so far as this impulsion necessarily 
manifests itself within him is his ‘moral or ethical nature'. 1 To 
understand the grounds of this moral nature is the task of 
ethics. 

The ego is activity, striving. And as we saw when considering 
the practical deduction of consciousness, the basic form taken by 
the striving which constitutes the ego is infra-conscious impulse 
or drive. Hence from one point of view man is a system of impulses, 
the impulse which can be ascribed to the system as a whole being 
that of self-preservation. Considered in this light, man can be 
described as an organized product of Nature. And as conscious of 
myself as a system of impulses I can say, T find myself as an 
organized product of Nature.' 2 That is to say, I posit or affirm 
myself as being this when I consider myself as object. 

But man is also intelligence, a subject of consciousness. And as 
subject of consciousness the ego necessarily tends or is impelled to 
determine itself through itself alone; that is, it is a striving after 
complete freedom and independence. Inasmuch, therefore, as the 
natural impulses and desires which belong to man as a product of 
Nature aim at satisfaction through some relation to a determinate 
natural object and consequently appear to depend on the object, 
we understandably contrast these impulses with the spiritual 
impulse of the ego as intelligence, the impulse, that is to say, to 
complete self-determination. We speak of lower and higher desires, 
of the sphere of necessity and the sphere of freedom, and introduce 
a dichotomy into human nature. 

Fichte does not deny, of course, that such distinctions have, so 
to speak, a cash value. For one can look at man from two points of 
view, as object and as subject. As we have seen, I can be conscious 
of myself as an object in Nature, as an organized product of 
Nature, and I can be aware of myself as a subject for whose 
consciousness Nature, including myself as object, exists. To this 


1 F, IV, p. 13; M, 11, p. 407. 

* F, iv, p. 122; M, II, p. 516. 
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extent Kant’s distinction between the phenomenal and noumenal 
aspects of man is justified. 

At the same time Fichte insists that this distinction is not 
ultimate. For instance, the natural impulse which aims at satisfac¬ 
tion and the spiritual impulse which aims at complete freedom and 
independence are from the transcendental or phenomenal point of 
view one impulse. It is a great mistake to suppose that man as an 
organized product of Nature is the sphere of mere mechanism. As 
Fichte puts it, T do not hunger because food exists for me, but a 
certain object becomes food for me because I am hungry.’ 1 The 
organism asserts itself: it tends to activity. And it is fundamentally 
the same impulse to self-activity which reappears in the form of 
the spiritual impulse to the realization of complete freedom. For 
this basic impulse cannot be stilled and brought to quiescence by 
temporary sense satisfaction, but reaches out, as it were, to infinity. 
It is true, of course, that the basic impulse or striving could not 
take the form of the higher spiritual impulse without conscious¬ 
ness. Consciousness is indeed a dividing-line between man as an 
organized product of Nature and man as a rational ego, as spirit. 
But from the philosophical point of view there is ultimately only 
one impulse, and man is subject and object in one. ‘My impulse as 
a being of Nature and my tendency as pure spirit:' are they two 
different impulses? No, from the transcendental point of view both 
are one and the same original impulse which constitutes my being: 
it is only regarded from two different sides. That is to say, I am 
subject-object, and in the identity and inseparability of both 
consists my true being. If I regard myself as an object , completely 
determined through the laws of sense intuition and discursive 
thinking, then that which is actually my one impulse becomes for 
me a natural impulse, because from this point of view I myself am 
Nature. If I regard myself as subject, the impulse becomes for me 
a purely spiritual impulse or the law of self-determination. All the 
phenomena of the ego rest simply on the reciprocity of these two 
impulses, and this is really the reciprocal relation of one and the 
same impulse to itself ,’ 2 

This theory of the unity of man in terms of one impulse has an 
important bearing on ethics. Fichte makes a distinction between 
formal and material freedom. Formal freedom requires only the 
presence of consciousness. Even if a man always followed his 
natural impulses as directed to pleasure, he would do so freely, 

1 F , iv, p. 124; M, ii, p. 518. * F, iv, p. 130; M, 11, p. 524. 
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provided that he did so consciously and deliberately. 1 Material 
freedom, however, is expressed in a series of acts tending to the 
realization of the ego’s complete independence. And these are 
moral acts. Now, if we pressed this distinction, we should be faced 
with the difficulty of giving any content to the moral act. For we 
should have on the one hand actions performed in accordance with 
natural impulse, which are rendered determinate by their reference 
to particular objects, and on the other actions which exclude all 
determination by particular objects and are performed solely in 
accordance with the idea of freedom for freedom’s sake. And this 
second class of actions would appear to be completely indeterminate. 
But Fichte answers that we have to effect a synthesis which is 
demanded by the fact that the impulse or tendency which consti¬ 
tutes man’s nature is ultimately one impulse. The lower impulse 
or lower form of the one impulse must sacrifice its end, namely 
pleasure, while the higher impulse or form of the one impulse must 
sacrifice its purity, that is, its lack of determination by any 
object. 

Expressed in this abstract way Fichte’s idea of a synthesis may 
seem extremely obscure. But the fundamental notion is clear 
enough. For example, it is clearly not demanded of the moral agent 
that he should cease to perform all those actions to which natural 
impulse prompts him, such as eating and drinking. It is not 
demanded of him that he should try to live as a disembodied spirit. 
What is demanded is that his actions should not be performed 
simply for the sake of immediate satisfaction, but that they should 
be members of a series converging towards the ideal end which man 
sets before himself as a spiritual subject. In so far as he fulfils this 
demand man realizes his moral nature. 

This suggests, of course, that the moral life involves substituting 
one end for another, a spiritual ideal for natural satisfaction and 
pleasure. And this idea may seem to be at variance with Fichte’s 
picture of morality as demanding the performance of certain 
actions simply for the sake of performing them and the non¬ 
performance of other actions simply for the sake of not performing 
them. But the spiritual ideal in question is for Fichte self-activity, 
action determined through the ego alone. And his point is that such 
action must take the form of a series of determinate actions in the 

1 There are activities in man, the circulation of the blood for example, of which 
he is not immediately, but only mediately, conscious. And he cannot be said to 
control them. But when I am immediately conscious of an impulse or desire, I am 
free, Fichte takes it, to satisfy or not to satisfy it. 
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world, though at the same time they must be determined by the ego 
itself and express its freedom rather than subjection to the natural 
world. This means in effect that the actions should be performed 
for the sake of performing them. 

One can say, therefore, that Fichte makes a resolute attempt to 
exhibit the unity of human nature and to show that there is 
continuity between the life of man as a natural organism and the 
life of man as spiritual subject of consciousness. At the same time 
the influence of the Kantian formalism is strongly marked. And it 
shows itself clearly in Fichte's account of the supreme principle of 
morality. 

4. Speaking of the ego when it is thought only as object Fichte 
asserts that The essential character of the ego, by which it is 
distinguished from everything external to itself, consists in a 
tendency to self-activity [Selbstthdtigkeit] for the sake of self¬ 
activity; and it is this tendency which is thought when the ego is 
thought in and for itself without relation to anything outside it’. 1 
But it is the ego as subject, as intelligence, which thinks itself as 
object. And when it thinks itself as a tendency to self-activity for 
the sake of self-activity, it necessarily thinks itself as free, as able 
to realize absolute self-activity, as a power of self-determination. 
Further, the ego cannot conceive itself in this way without 
conceiving itself as subject to law, the law of determining itself in 
accordance with the concept of self-determination. That is to say, 
if I conceive my objective essence as a power of self-determination, 
the power of realizing absolute self-activity, I must also conceive 
myself as obliged to actualize this essence. 

We have, therefore, the two ideas of freedom and law. But just 
as the ego as subject and the ego as object, though distinguished in 
consciousness, are inseparable and ultimately one, so are the ideas 
of freedom and law inseparable and ultimately one. ’When you 
think yourself as free, you are compelled to think your freedom as 
falling under a law; and when you think this law, you are compelled 
to think yourself as free. Freedom does not follow from the law any 
more than the law follows from freedom. They are not two ideas, 
of which the one can be thought as dependent on the other, but 
they are one and the same idea; it is a complete synthesis.’ 2 

1 F, iv, p. 29; M, ii, p. 423. 

8 F, iv, p. 53; M, 11, p. 447. Kant, Fichte remarks, did not mean that the 
thought of freedom is derived from the thought of law. He meant that faith in 
the objective validity of the thought of freedom is derived from consciousness of 
the moral law. 
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By this somewhat tortuous route Fichte deduces the funda¬ 
mental principle of morality, The necessary idea of the intelligence 
that it ought to determine its freedom purely and without exception 
in accordance with the concept of independence [Selbstandigkeity , 1 
The free being ought to bring its freedom under a law, namely the 
law of complete self-determination or absolute independence 
(absence of determination through any external object). And this 
law should admit of no exception because it expresses the very 
nature of the free being. 

Now, a finite rational being cannot ascribe freedom to itself 
without conceiving the possibility of a series of determinate free 
actions, caused by a will which is capable of exercising real causal 
activity. But the realization of this possibility demands an 
objective world in which the rational being can tend towards its 
goal through a series of particular actions. The natural world, the 
sphere of the non-ego, can thus be regarded as the material or 
instrument for the fulfilment of our duty, sensible things appearing 
as so many occasions for specifying the pure ought. We have already 
seen that according to Fichte the absolute ego posits the world as 
an obstacle or check which renders possible the recoil of the ego 
onto itself in self-consciousness. And we now see the positing of the 
world in a more specifically ethical context. It is the necessary con¬ 
dition for the rational being’s fulfilment of its moral vocation. With¬ 
out the world it could not give content, as it were, to the pure ought. 

To be a moral action, each of these particular actions must 
fulfil a certain formal condition. * Act always according to your best 
conviction of your duty or Act according to your conscience . This is the 
formal condition of the morality of our actions... .' 2 The will which 
so acts is the good will. Fichte is obviously writing under the 
influence of Kant. 

5. ‘Act according to your conscience.’ Fichte defines conscience 
as The immediate consciousness of our determinate duty’. 3 That 
is to say, conscience is the immediate awareness of a particular 
obligation. And from this definition it obviously follows that 
conscience never errs and cannot err. For if conscience is defined 
as an immediate awareness of one’s duty, it would be contradictory 
to say that it can be a non-awareness of one's duty. 

It is clear that Fichte wishes to find an absolute criterion of 
right and wrong. It is also clear that he wishes, like Kant, to avoid 

1 F, iv, p. 59; M, 11, p. 453. 1 F, iv, p. 173; Af, n, p. 567. 

8 F, IV, pp. 173-4; ll , PP- 567-8. 
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heteronomy. No external authority can be the required criterion. 
Further, the criterion must be at the disposal of all, unlearned as 
well as learned. Fichte fixes, therefore, upon conscience and 
describes it as an immediate feeling (Gefuhl). For inasmuch as the 
practical power has priority over the theoretical power, it is the 
former which must be the source of conscience. And as the 
practical power does not judge, conscience must be a feeling. 

Fichte's description of conscience as an immediate feeling does 
indeed fit in with the way in which the ordinary man is accustomed 
to speak about his moral convictions. A man might say, for 
example, 'I feel that this is the right thing to do. I feel that any 
other course of action would be wrong/ And he may very well feel 
certain about it. At the same time one might wish to comment that 
feeling is scarcely an unerring criterion of duty. Fichte, however, 
argues that the immediate feeling in question expresses the 
agreement or harmony between 'our empirical ego and the pure 
ego. And the pure ego is our only true being; it is all possible being 
and all possible truth/ 1 Hence the feeling which constitutes 
conscience can never be erroneous or deceptive. 

To understand Fichte’s theory we must understand that he is 
not excluding from man's moral life all activity by the theoretical 
power. The ego’s fundamental tendency to complete freedom and 
independence stimulates this power to look for the determinate 
content of duty. After all, we can and do reflect about what we 
ought to do in this or that set of circumstances. But any theoretical 
judgment which we make may be mistaken. The function of 
argument is to draw attention to the different aspects of the 
situation under discussion and so to facilitate the attunement, so 
to speak, of the empirical ego with the pure ego. This attunement 
expresses itself in a feeling, the immediate consciousness of one’s 
duty. And this immediate awareness puts a stop to theoretical 
inquiry and argument which might otherwise be prolonged 
indefinitely. 

Fichte will not admit that anyone who has an immediate 
consciousness of his duty can resolve not to do his duty precisely 
because it is his duty. 'Such a maxim would be diabolical; but the 
concept of the devil is self-contradictory/ 2 At the same time 'no 
man, indeed no finite being so far as we know, is confirmed in good'. 3 
Conscience as such cannot err, but it can be obscured or even 

1 F, iv, p. 169; M, n, p. 563. 3 F, iv, p. 191; M. 11, p. 585. 

8 F> iv, p. 193; AJ, 11, p. 387. 
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vanish. Thus the concept of duty may remain, though the 
consciousness of its connection with some particular action may be 
obscured. To put the matter crudely, I may not give my empirical 
ego the chance to click with the pure ego. 1 Further, the conscious¬ 
ness of duty may practically vanish, in which case 'we then act 
either according to the maxim of self-advantage or according to the 
blind impulse to assert everywhere our lawless will’. 2 Thus even if 
the possibility of diabolical evil is excluded, the doctrine of 
infallibility of conscience does not exclude the possibility of acting 
wrongly. For I may be accountable for allowing my conscience to 
become obscured or even to vanish altogether. 

According to Fichte, therefore, the ordinary man has at his 
disposal, if he chooses to make use of it, an infallible criterion for 
assessing his particular duties, which does not depend on any 
knowledge of the science of ethics. But the philosopher can inquire 
into the grounds of this criterion. And we have seen that Fichte 
offers a metaphysical explanation. 

6. Conscience is thus the supreme judge in the practical moral 
life. But its dictates are not arbitrary and capricious. For the 
'feeling' of which Fichte speaks is really the expression of our 
implicit awareness that a particular action falls inside or outside 
the series of actions which fulfil the fundamental impulse of the 
pure ego. Hence even if conscience is a sufficient guide for moral 
conduct, there is no reason why the philosopher should be unable 
to show theoretically that actions of a certain type belong or do not 
belong to the class of actions which lead to the ego's moral goal. 
He cannot deduce the particular obligations of particular indivi¬ 
duals. This is a matter for conscience. But a philosophical applica¬ 
tion of the fundamental principle of morality is possible, within 
the limits of general principles or rules. 

To take an example. I am under an obligation to act, for only 
through action can I fulfil the moral law. And the body is a 
necessary instrument for action. On the one hand, therefore, I 
ought not to treat my body as if it were itself my final end. On the 
other hand I ought to preserve and foster the body as a necessary 
instrument for action. Hence self-mutilation, for example, would 
be wrong unless it were required for the preservation of the body 
as a whole. Whether in this or that particular instance self- 
mutilation is justified is, however, a matter for conscience rather 

1 This happens, for example, if I do not really size up the situation but look 
exclusively at one partial aspect. 

* F, iv, p. 194; M t n, p. 588. 
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than for the philosopher. I can only consider the situation under 
its different aspects and then act according to my immediate 
consciousness of my duty, confident, according to Fichte, that this 
immediate * feeling' cannot err. 

Similarly, one can formulate general rules in regard to the use of 
the cognitive powers. Fichte's profound respect for the vocation of 
the scholar is expressed in his insistence on the need for combining 
complete freedom of thought and research with the conviction that 
‘knowledge of my^duty must be the final end of all my knowledge, 
all my thought and research'. 1 The synthesizing rule is that the 
scholar should pursue his researches in a spirit of devotion to duty 
and not out of mere curiosity or to have something to do. 

7. The philosopher, therefore, can lay down certain general rules 
of conduct as applications of the fundamental principle of morality. 
But an individual's moral vocation is made up of countless 
particular obligations, in regard to which conscience is the unerring 
guide. Thus each single individual has his own real moral vocation, 
his own personal contribution to make to converging series of 
actions which tend to realize a moral world-order, the perfect rule 
of reason in the world. The attainment of this ideal goal requires, 
as it were, a division of moral labour. And we can reformulate the 
fundamental principle of morality in this way: 'Always fulfil your 
moral vocation/ 2 

The general outlines of Fichte’s vision of reality should now be 
clear. The ultimate reality, which can be described, according to 
our point of view, as the absolute ego or as infinite Will, strives 
spontaneously towards perfect consciousness of itself as free, 
towards perfect self-possession. But self-consciousness, in Fichte’s 
view, must take the form of finite self-consciousness, and the 
infinite Will's self-realization can take place only through the self- 
realization of finite wills. Hence the infinite activity spontaneously 
expresses itself in a multiplicity of finite selves or rational and free 
beings. But self-consciousness is not possible without a non-ego, 
from which the finite ego can recoil onto itself. And the realization 
of the finite free will through action requires a world in and 
through which action is possible. Hence the absolute ego or infinite 
Will must posit the world, Nature, if it is to become conscious of 
its own freedom through finite selves. And the moral vocations of 
finite selves in a common goal can be seen as the way in which the 
absolute ego or infinite Will moves towards its goal. Nature is 

1 F, iv, p. 300; M, 11, p. 694. • F, iv, p. 150; M, 11, p. 544 
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simply the condition, though a necessary condition, for the expres¬ 
sion of the moral will. The really significant feature in empirical 
reality is the moral activity of human beings, which is itself the 
expression of the infinite Will, the form which the infinite Will, an 
activity or doing rather than a being which acts, spontaneously 
and necessarily assumes. 

8. We can turn now to the theory of right and the deduction of 
the State, to a consideration, that is to say, of the framework 
within which man’s moral life is developed. But the theory of 
right and political theory, treating, as they do, of relations between 
human beings, presupposes a plurality of selves. Hence it is 
appropriate to begin by saying a little more about Fichte’s 
deduction of this plurality. 

As we have seen, the absolute ego must limit itself in the form of 
the finite ego if self-consciousness is to arise. But ‘no free being 
becomes conscious of itself without at the same time becoming 
conscious of other similar beings’. 1 It is only by distinguishing 
myself from other beings which I recognize as rational and free that 
I can become conscious of myself as a determinate free individual. 
Intersubjectivity is a condition of self-consciousness. A community 
of selves is thus required if self-consciousness is to arise. Intelligence, 
as existing, is a manifold. In fact it is ‘a closed manifold, that is, a 
system of rational beings’. 2 For they are all limitations of the one 
absolute ego, the one infinite activity. 

This recognition of oneself as a member of a community or system 
of rational beings requires in turn, as a precondition, the sensible 
world. For I perceive my freedom as manifested in actions which 
interlock, so to speak, with the actions of others. And for such a 
system of actions to be possible there must be a common sensible 
world in which distinct rational beings can express themselves. 

9. Now, if I cannot become conscious of myself as free without 
regarding myself as a member of a community of free rational 
beings, it follows that I cannot ascribe to myself alone the totality 
of infinite freedom. ‘I limit myself in my appropriation of freedom 
by the fact that I also recognize the freedom of others.’ 3 At the 
same time I must also conceive each member of the community as 
limiting the external expression of his freedom in such a way that 
all other members can express their freedom. 

This idea of each member of the community of rational beings 
limiting the expression of his freedom in such a way that all other 

1 M, p. 143; At. iv, p. 143. * Ibid. * F, hi, p. 8; M, 11, p. 12. 
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members can also express their freedom is the concept of right. 
And the principle or rule of right (Rechtsregel) is stated by Fichte in 
this way: 'Limit your freedom through the concept of the freedom 
of all other persons with whom you come into relation.’ 1 The 
concept of right for Fichte is essentially a social concept. It arises 
together with the idea of other rational beings who are capable of 
interfering with one’s own activity, and with whose activities one 
is oneself capable of interfering. If I think away all other rational 
beings save myself, I have powers , and I may have a moral duty 
to exercise them or some of them. But it is inappropriate in this 
context to speak of my having a right to exercise them. For 
instance, I have the power of free speech. But if I think away all 
other rational beings, it is absurd, according to Fichte, to speak of 
my having a right to free speech. For the concept makes no sense 
unless I conceive the existence of other beings capable of interfering 
with my exercise of the power to speak my mind freely. Similarly, 
it makes no sense to speak of a right to private property except in 
a social context. True, if I were the only rational being I shouldhave 
a duty to act and to use material things, expressing my freedom in 
and through them. I should have possessions. But the concept of 
the right of private property in the strict sense arises only when I 
conceive other human beings to whom I have to ascribe similar 
rights. What can private property mean outside a social context? 

Now, though the existence of a community of free selves demands 
that each member should take the rule of right as the operative 
principle of his conduct, no individual will is necessarily governed 
by the rule. Fichte argues, however, that the union of many wills 
into one can produce a will constantly directed by the rule. Tf a 
million men are together, it may well be that each one wills for 
himself as much freedom as possible. But if we unite the will of all 
in one concept as one will, this will divides the sum of possible 
freedom into equal parts. It aims at all being free in such a way 
that the freedom of each individual is limited by the freedom of all 
the rest.’ 8 This union expresses itself in mutual recognition of 
rights. And it is this mutual recognition which gives rise to the 
right of private property, considered as the right to exclusive 
possession of certain things. 3 'The right of exclusive possession is 

1 F, in, p. io; M, ii, p, 14. * F, in, p. 106; M, n, p. no. 

• It is worth noting that for Fichte rightful ownership of a thing is really the 
exclusive right to perform certain actions in regard to it. For instance, a farmer’s 
property right in regard to a field is an exclusive right to sow it, plough it, graze 
cattle on it, and so on. 
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brought into being through mutual recognition : and it does not exist 
without this condition. All property is grounded on the union of 
many wills into one will.' 1 

10. If the stability of rights rests on sustained common recog¬ 
nition, reciprocal loyalty and trust are required in the persons 
concerned. But these are moral conditions on which one cannot 
count with certainty. Hence there must be some power which can 
enforce respect for rights. Further, this power must be the 
expression of the freedom of the human person: it must be 
established freely. We thus require a compact or contract whereby 
the contracting parties agree that anyone who infringes the 
rights of another should be treated in accordance with coercive 
law. But such a contract can be effective only when it takes the 
form of the social contract whereby the State is established, 2 
furnished with the requisite power to secure the attainment of the 
end desired by the general will, namely the stability of the system 
of rights and the protection of the freedom of all. The union of all 
wills into one thus takes the form of the General Will as embodied 
in the State. 

The influence of Rousseau 3 is obvious, both in Fichte’s theory of 
the General Will and in his idea of the social contract. But the ideas 
are not introduced simply out of reverence for the name of the 
French philosopher. For Fichte’s deduction of the State consists in 
a progressive argument showing that the State is a necessary con¬ 
dition for maintaining relations of right without which a community 
of free persons cannot be conceived. And this community is itself 
depicted as a necessary condition for the self-realization of the 
absolute ego as infinite freedom. The State must thus be interpreted 
as the expression of freedom. And Rousseau’s theories of the Social 
Contract and General Will lend themselves for this purpose. 

Fichte does indeed speak of the State as a totality, and he 
compares it with an organized product of Nature. We cannot say, 
therefore, that the organic theory of the State is absent from 
Fichte's political thought. At the same time he emphasizes the 
fact that the State not only expresses freedom but also exists to 
create a state of affairs in which each citizen can exercise his 
personal freedom so far as this is consistent with the freedom of 

1 F, in, p. 129; M, 11, p. 133. 

* Fichte distinguishes various stages of the social contract, culminating in what 
he calls the union-compact, whereby the members of political society become an 
organized totality. 

3 See Vol. VI, chapters 3 and 4. 
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others. Further, the State, considered as a coercive power, is only 
hypothetically necessary. That is to say, it is necessary on the 
hypothesis that man’s moral development has not reached a point 
at which each member of society respects the rights and liberties 
of others from moral motives alone. If this condition were fulfilled, 
the State, as a coercive power, would no longer be necessary. 
Indeed, as one of the functions of the State is to facilitate man’s 
moral development, we can say that for Fichte the State should 
endeavour to bring about the conditions for its own demise. To use 
Marxist language, Fichte looks forward to the withering away of 
the State, at least as an ideal possibility. He cannot, therefore, 
regard it as an end in itself. 

Given these premisses, Fichte naturally rejects despotism. What 
may seem surprising in a sympathizer with the French Revolution 
is that he also rejects democracy. ‘No State may be ruled either 
despotically or democratically .' 1 But by democracy he understands 
direct rule by the whole people. And his objection to it is that in a 
literal democracy there would be no authority to compel the 
multitude to observe its own laws. Even if many citizens were 
individually well disposed, there would be no power capable of 
preventing the degeneration of the community into an irresponsible 
and capricious mob. Provided, however, that the two extremes of 
unqualified despotism and democracy are avoided, we cannot say 
what form of constitution is the best. It is a matter of politics, not 
of philosophy. 

At the same time reflection on the possibility of abuse of power 
by the civil authority led Fichte to lay great stress on the desirability 
of establishing a kind of supreme court or tribunal, the ‘Ephorate’. 
This would possess no legislative, executive or judicial power in the 
ordinary sense. Its function would be to watch over the observance 
of the laws and constitution, and in the event of a serious abuse of 
power by the civil authority the Ephors would be entitled to 
suspend it from the exercise of its functions by means of a State 
interdict. Recourse would then be had to a referendum to ascertain 
the people’s will concerning a change in the constitution, the law 
or the government, as the case might be. 

That Fichte shows no inclination to deify the State is clear 
enough. But his political theory, as so far outlined, may suggest 
that he is committed to minimizing the functions of the State by 
defending a purely laissez-faire policy. But this conclusion does not 
1 F, in, p, 160; M, ii, p. 164. 
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represent his mind. He does indeed maintain that the purpose of 
the State is to maintain public security and the system of rights. 
And from this it follows that interference with the freedom of the 
individual should be limited to what is required for the fulfilment 
of this purpose. But the establishment and maintenance of a 
system of rights and its adjustment to the common good may 
require a very considerable amount of State activity. It is idle, for 
example, to insist that everyone has a right to live by his labour if 
conditions are such that many people cannot do so. Further, 
though the State is not the fount of the moral law, it is its business 
to promote the conditions which facilitate the moral development 
without which there is no true freedom. In particular it should 
attend to the matter of education. 

11. Hence it is not really so astonishing if in his Closed Com¬ 
mercial State we find Fichte envisaging a planned economy. He 
presupposes that all human beings have a right not simply to live 
but to live a decent human life. Apd the question then arises how 
this right can be most effectively realized. In the first place, as 
Plato recognized centuries ago, there must be division of labour, 
giving rise to the main economic classes. 1 And in the second place 
a state of harmony or balance must be maintained. If one economic 
class grows disproportionately large, the whole economy may be 
upset. In The System of Ethics Fichte emphasized the individual's 
duty to choose his profession in accordance with his talents and 
circumstances. In The Closed Commercial State he is concerned 
rather with the common good, and he stresses the State's need to 
watch over and regulate the division of labour for the good of the 
community. True, changing circumstances will demand changes in 
the State’s regulations. But supervision and planning are in any 
case indispensable. 

In Fichte's opinion a balanced economy, once established, cannot 
be maintained unless the State has the power to prevent its being 
upset by any individual or set of individuals. And he draws the 
conclusion that all commercial relations with foreign countries 
should be in the hands of the State or subject to strict State control. 
Tn the rational State immediate trade with a foreign subject 
cannot be permitted to the individual citizen.' 2 Fichte's ideal is 

1 Fichte assumes that there will be three main economic classes. First, the 
producers of the raw materials required for human life. Secondly, those who 
transform these raw materials into goods such as clothes, shoes, flour and so on. 
Thirdly, the merchants. 

1 F, in, p. 421; M, hi, p. 451. 
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that of a closed economy in the sense of a self-sufficient economic 
community. 1 But if there has to be trade with foreign countries, it 
should not be left to the private initiative and judgment of 
individuals. 

What Fichte envisages, therefore, is a form of national socialism. 
And he thinks of a planned economy as calculated to provide the 
material conditions required for the higher intellectual and moral 
development of the people. In fact, by ‘the rational State’ (der 
Vernunftstaai) he really means a State directed according to the 
principles of his own philosophy. We may not feel particularly 
optimistic about the results of State patronage of a particular 
philosophical system. But in Fichte’s opinion rulers who were 
really conversant with the principles of transcendental idealism 
would never abuse their power by restricting private freedom more 
than was required for the attainment of an end which is itself the 
expression of freedom. 

12. Regarded from the economic point of view, Fichte can be 
spoken of as one of Germany’s first socialist writers. Politically 
speaking, however, he moved from an earlier cosmopolitan attitude 
towards German nationalism. In the Basis of Natural Right he 
interpreted the idea of the General Will as leading to the idea of the 
union of all human wills in a universal community, and he looked 
forward to a confederation of nations. The system of rights, he 
thought, could be rendered really stable only through the estab¬ 
lishment of a world-wide community. And to a certain extent he 
always retained this wide outlook. For his ideal was always that of 
the advance of all men to spiritual freedom. But he came to think 
that the ideals of the French Revolution, which had aroused his 
youthful enthusiasm, had been betrayed by Napoleon and that the 
Germans were better qualified than the French for leading man¬ 
kind towards its goal. After all, were not the Germans best suited 
for understanding the principles of the Wissenschaftslehre and so 
for enlightening mankind and teaching it by example what the 
saving truth could effect? In other words, he thought of Germany 
as having a cultural mission. And he was convinced that this 
mission could not be effectively fulfilled without the political unity 
of the German people. Cultural and linguistic unity go together, 
and no culture can be unified and lasting without the backbone of 

1 Fichte’s advocacy of a 'closed’ commercial State is not based entirely on 
economic reasons. Like Plato before him, he believes that unrestricted intercourse 
with foreign countries would hamper the education of the citizens according to the 
principles of the true philosophy. 
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political unity. Hence Fichte looked forward to the formation of 
one German Reich which would put an end to the existing division 
of the Germans into a multiplicity of States. And he hoped for the 
emergence of a leader who would achieve this political unification 
of the Germans into one 'rational State’. 

If we look back on Fichte’s hopes and dreams in the light of 
Germany’s history in the first half of the twentieth century, they 
obviously tend to appear as sinister and ominous. But, as has 
already been remarked, we should bear in mind the historical 
circumstances of his own time. In any case further reflections on 
this matter can be left to the reader. 
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Fichte’s early ideas on religion—God in the first version of the 
theory of science—The charge of atheism and Fichte’s reply — 

The infinite Will in The Vocation of Man— The development of 
the philosophy of Being , 1801-5 —The Doctrine of Religion— 
Later writings—Explanatory and critical comments on Fichte’s 
philosophy of Being . 

1. In 1790 Fichte wrote some notes or Aphorisms on Religion and 
Deism (Aphorismen uber Religion und Deismus) which express 
clearly enough a sense of tension between simple Christian piety 
and speculative philosophy or, to use a rather hackneyed phrase, 
between the God of religion and the God of the philosophers. ‘The 
Christian religion seems to be designed more for the heart than for 
the understanding.' 1 The heart seeks a God who can respond to 
prayer, who can feel compassion and love; and Christianity fulfils 
this need. But the understanding, as represented by what Fichte 
calls deism, presents us with the concept of a changeless necessary 
Being who is the ultimate cause of all that happens in the world. 
Christianity offers us the picture of an anthropomorphic Deity, 
and this picture is well adapted to religious feeling and its 
exigencies. Speculative philosophy offers us the idea of a change¬ 
less first cause and of a system of finite beings which is governed by 
determinism. And this idea of the understanding does not meet the 
needs of the heart. True, the two are compatible, in the sense that 
speculative philosophy leaves untouched the subjective validity of 
religion. And for the pious Christian who knows little or nothing of 
philosophy there is no problem. But what of the man whose heart 
desires a God conceived in human terms but who is at the same time 
so constituted that the inclination to philosophical reflection is 
part of his nature? It is all very well to say that he should set 
limits to philosophical reflection. ‘But can he do so, even if he 
wishes?' 

Fichte's own reflection, however, led him in the direction of 
the Kantian conception of God and of religion rather than in that 
of deism, which belonged to the pre-Kantian era. And in his Essay 

1 F , v, p. 5 (not contained in M). * F, v, p, 8. 
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towards a Critique of All Revelation (Versuch einer Kritik alter 
Offenbarung , 1792) he attempted to develop Kant’s point of view. 
In particular he made a distinction between ‘theology' and 
religion. The idea of the possibility of a moral law demands belief 
in God not only as the Power which dominates Nature and is able 
to synthesize virtue and happiness but also as the complete 
embodiment of the moral ideal, as the all-holy Being and supreme 
Good. But assent to propositions about God (such as ‘God is holy 
and just') is not the same thing as religion which ‘according to the 
meaning of the word [religio] should be something which binds us, 
and indeed binds us more strongly than we would otherwise be 
bound'. 1 And this binding is derived from the acceptance of the 
rational moral law as God's law, as the expression of the divine 
will. 

Needless to say, Fichte does not mean that the content of the 
moral law is arbitrarily determined by the divine will, so that it 
cannot be known without revelation. Nor does he propose to 
substitute the concept of heteronomy, of an authoritarian ethics, 
for the Kantian concept of the autonomy of the practical reason. 
To justify his position, therefore, he has recourse to the idea of a 
radical evil in man, that is, to the idea of the ingrained possibility 
of evil, owing to the strength of natural impulse and passion, and 
to the idea of the consequent obscuring of man’s knowledge of the 
moral law. The concept of God as the moral legislator and of 
obedience to the all-holy will of God helps man to fulfil the moral 
law and grounds the additional element of binding which is 
peculiar to religion. Further, as the knowledge of God and his law 
can be obscured, God's revelation of himself as moral legislator is 
desirable if it is possible. 

This may sound as though Fichte is going well beyond Kant. 
But the difference is much less than may appear at first. Fichte 
does not decide where revelation is to be found. But he gives 
general criteria for deciding whether an alleged revelation is really 
what it claims to be. For example, no alleged revelation can 
possibly be what it is claimed to be if it contradicts the moral law. 
And any alleged revelation which goes beyond the idea of the 
moral law as the expression of the divine will is not revelation. 
Hence Fichte does not really transcend the limits of Kant’s 
conception of religion. And the sympathy which he was later to 
show for Christian dogmas is absent at this stage of his thought. 

1 F, v, p. 43; M, 1, p. 12. 
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Obviously, it can be objected against Fichte’s position that to 
decide whether revelation really is revelation or not we have first 
to know the moral law. Hence revelation adds nothing except the 
idea of fulfilling the moral law as the expression of the all-holy will 
of God. True, this additional element constitutes what is peculiar 
to religion. But it seems to follow, on Fichte’s premisses, that 
religion is, as it were, a concession to human weakness. For it is 
precisely human weakness which needs strengthening through the 
concept of obedience to the divine legislator. Hence if Fichte is not 
prepared to abandon the Kantian idea of the autonomy of the 
practical reason and if at the same time he wishes to retain and 
support the idea of religion, he must revise his concept of God. And 
as will be seen presently, his own system of transcendental 
idealism, in its first form at least, left him no option but to do 
this. 

2. In Fichte’s first exposition and explanations of the Wissen- 
schaftslehre there is very little mention of God. Nor indeed is there 
much occasion for mentioning God. For Fichte is concerned with 
the deduction or reconstruction of consciousness from a first 
principle which is immanent in consciousness. As we have seen, the 
pure ego is not a being which lies behind consciousness but an 
activity which is immanent in consciousness and grounds it. And 
the intellectual intuition by which the pure ego is apprehended is 
not a mystical apprehension of the Deity but an intuitive grasping 
of the pure I-principle revealing itself as an activity or doing 
(Thun). Hence if we emphasize the phenomenological aspect of 
Fichte’s theory of science or knowledge, there is no more reason for 
describing his pure ego as God than there is for so describing Kant’s 
transcendental ego. 

The phenomenological aspect is not indeed the only aspect. In 
virtue of his elimination of the thing-in-itself and his transformation 
of the critical philosophy into idealism Fichte is bound to attribute 
to the pure ego an ontological status and function which was not 
attributed by Kant to the transcendental ego as logical condition 
of the unity of consciousness. If the thing-in-itself is to be eliminated, 
sensible being must be derived, in all the reality which it possesses, 
from the ultimate principle on the side of the subject; that is, from 
the absolute ego. But the word 'absolute’ must be understood as 
referring in the first place to that which is fundamental in the 
transcendental deduction of consciousness from a principle which 
is immanent in consciousness, not as referring to a Being beyond 
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all consciousness. To postulate such a Being in a system of trans¬ 
cendental idealism would be to abandon the attempt to reduce 
being to thought. 

It is true, of course, that the more the metaphysical implications 
of the theory of the absolute ego are-developed, the more does it 
take on, as it were, the character of the divine. For it then appears 
as the infinite activity which produces within itself the world of 
Nature and of finite selves. But while Fichte is primarily engaged in 
transforming the system of Kant into idealism and in deducing 
experience from the transcendental ego, it would hardly occur to 
him to describe this ego as God. For, as the very use of the word 
'ego’ shows, the notion of the pure, transcendental or absolute ego 
is so entangled, as it were, with human consciousness that such a 
description necessarily appears as extremely inappropriate. 

Further, the term ’God’ signifies for Fichte a personal self- 
conscious Being. But the absolute ego is not a self-conscious being. 
The activity which grounds consciousness and is a striving towards 
self-consciousness cannot itself be conscious. The absolute ego, 
therefore, cannot be identified with God. What is more, we cannot 
even think the idea of God. The concept of consciousness involves 
a distinction between subject and object, ego and non-ego. And 
self-consciousness presupposes the positing of the non-ego and 
itself involves a distinction between the I-subject and the me- 
object. But the idea of God is the idea of a Being in which there is 
no such distinction and which is perfectly self-luminous quite 
independently of the existence of a world. And we are unable to 
think such an idea. We can talk about it, of course; but we cannot 
be said to conceive it. For once we try to think what is said, we 
necessarily introduce the distinctions which are verbally denied. 
The idea of a subject to which nothing is opposed is thus 'the 
unthinkable idea of the Godhead’. 1 

It should be noted that Fichte does not say that God is 
impossible. When Jean-Paul Sartre says that self-consciousness 
necessarily involves a distinction and that the idea of an infinite 
self-consciousness in which there is perfect coincidence of subject 
and object without any distinction is a contradictory idea, he 
intends this as a proof of atheism, if, that is to say, theism is 
understood as implying the idea which is alleged to be contradictory. 
But Fichte carefully avoids saying that it is impossible that there 
should be a God. He appears to leave open the possibility of a 

1 F, 1, p. 254; M, 1, p. 448. 
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Being which transcends the range of human thought and concep¬ 
tion. In any case Fichte does not assert atheism. 

At the same time it is easily understandable that Fichte was 
accused of atheism. And we can turn to a brief consideration of the 
famous atheism controversy which resulted in the philosopher 
having to abandon his chair at Jena. 

3. In his paper On the Basis of Our Belief in a Divine Providence 
(1798) Fichte gave an explicit account of his idea of God. Let us 
assume first of all that we are looking at the world from the point 
of view of ordinary consciousness, which is also that of empirical 
science. From this point of view, that is, for empirical conscious¬ 
ness, we find ourselves as being in the world, the universe, and we 
cannot transcend it by means of any metaphysical proof of the 
existence of a supernatural Being. ‘The world is, simply because it 
is; and it is what it is, simply because it is what it is. From this 
point of view we start with an absolute being, and this absolute 
being is the world: the two concepts are identical.’ 1 To explain the 
world as the creation of a divine intelligence is, from the scientific 
point of view, ‘simply nonsense’ (totaler Unsinn ). The world is a 
self-organizing whole which contains in itself the ground of all the 
phenomena which occur in it. 

Now let us look at the world from the point of view of trans¬ 
cendental idealism. The world is then seen as existing only for 
consciousness and as posited by the pure ego. But in this case the 
question of finding a cause of the world apart from the ego does 
not arise. Therefore neither from the scientific nor from the 
transcendental point of view can we prove the existence of a 
transcendent divine Creator. 

There is, however, a third point of view, the moral. And when 
looked at from this point of view the world is seen to be 'the 
sensible material for (the performance of) our duty’. 2 And the ego 
is seen to belong to a supersensible moral order. It is this moral 
order which is God. The ‘living and operative moral order is itself 
God. We need no other God, and we cannot conceive any other.’ 8 
‘This is the true faith; this moral order is the divine. ... It is 
constructed by right action.' 1 To speak of God as substance or as 

1 F, v, p. 179; M, in, p. 123. 

1 F , v, p. 185; M, hi, p. 129. 8 F, v, p. 186; M, hi, p. 130. 

4 F , v, p, 185; M, hi, p. 129. It is important to notice the original German text: 
Dies ist der wahre Glaube; diese moralische Ordnung ist das Gottliche, das wit 
annehmen, Er wird construirt dutch das Rechtthun , Grammatically, Er (It) should 
refer to der wahre Glaube (the true faith) and cannot refer to diese moralische 
Ordnung (this moral order). Unless, therefore, we are prepared to say that Fichte 
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personal or as exercising with foresight a benevolent providence 
is so much nonsense. Belief in divine providence is the belief that 
moral action always has good results and that evil actions can 
never have good results. 

That such statements led to a charge of atheism is not altogether 
surprising. For to most of Fichte's readers God seemed to have 
been reduced to a moral ideal. And this is not what is generally 
meant by theism. After all, there are atheists with moral ideals. 
Fichte, however, was indignant at the accusation and answered it 
at considerable length. His replies did not achieve the desired 
result of clearing his name in the eyes of his opponents; but this is 
irrelevant for our purposes. We are concerned only with what he 
said. 

In the first place Fichte explained that he could not describe 
God as personal or as substance because personality was for him 
something essentially finite and substance meant something 
extended in space and time, a material thing. In fact, none of the 
attributes of things or beings could be predicated of God. 'Speaking 
in a purely philosophical manner one would have to say of God: 
He is . . . not a being but a pure activity, the life and principle of a 
supersensible world-order/ 1 

In the second place Fichte maintained that his critics had mis¬ 
understood what he meant by a moral world-order. They had 
interpreted him as saying that God is a moral order in a sense 
analogous to the order created by a housewife when she arranges 
the furniture and other objects in a room. But what he had really 
meant was that God is an active ordering, an or do ordinans , a living 
and active moral order, not an ordo ordinatus , something merely 
constructed by human effort. God is ein tatiges Ordnen, an active 
ordering, rather than an Ordnung, an order constructed by man. 2 
And the finite ego, considered as acting in accordance with duty, is 
‘a member of that supersensible world-order'. 3 

In Fichte's idea of God as the moral world-order we can perhaps 
see the fusion of two lines of thought. First there is the concept of 
the dynamic unity of all rational beings. In the Basis of the Entire 
Theory of Science Fichte had not much occasion for dwelling on the 
plurality of selves. For he was primarily concerned with an abstract 

has simply neglected grammatical propriety, we must recognize that he is not 
saying that God, identified with the moral order, is no more than a creation or 
construction of man. 

1 F, v, p. 261. (Fichte's Gerichlliche Verantworlungsschrifl is not printed in M.) 

* F, v, p. 382; Af, iii, p. 246. 8 F. v, p. 261. 
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deduction of 'experience' in the sense already explained. But in the 
Basis of Natural Right he insisted, as we have seen, on the necessity 
of a plurality of rational beings. 'Man becomes man only amongst 
men; and as he can be nothing else but man and would not exist 
at all if he were not man, there must be a plurality of men if there is 
to be man at all! 1 Hence Fichte was naturally impelled to reflect on 
the bond of union between men. In The Science of Ethics he was 
primarily cohcemed with the moral law as such and with personal 
morality; but he expressed his conviction that all rational beings 
have a common moral end, and he spoke of the moral law as using 
the individual as a tool or instrument for its self-realization in the 
sensible world. And from this notion there is an easy transition to 
the idea of a moral world-order which fulfils itself in and through 
rational beings and unites them in itself. 

The second line of thought is Fichte's strongly moralistic con¬ 
ception of religion. At the time when he wrote the essay which 
occasioned the atheism-controversy he tended, like Kant before 
him, to equate religion with morality. Not prayer but the per¬ 
formance of one's duty is true religion. True, Fichte allowed that 
the moral life has a distinguishable religious aspect, namely the 
belief that whatever appearances may suggest performance of one’s 
duty always produces a good result because it forms part, as it 
were, of a self-realizing moral order. But, given Fichte’s moralistic 
interpretation of religion, faith in this moral world-order would 
naturally count for him as faith in God, especially as on his 
premisses he could not think of God as a personal transcendent 
Being. 

This moralistic conception of religion finds clear expression in 
an essay to which the title From a Private Paper (1800) has been 
given. The place or locus of religion, Fichte asserts, is found in 
obedience to the moral law. And religious faith is faith in a moral 
order. In action considered from a purely natural and non-moral 
point of view man reckons on the natural order, that is, on the 
stability and uniformity of Nature. In moral action he reckons on 
a supersensible moral order in which his action has a part to play 
and which ensures its moral fruitfulness. ‘Every belief in a divine 
being which contains more than this concept of the moral order is 
to that extent imagination and superstition.' 2 

Obviously, those who described Fichte as an atheist were from 
one point of view quite justified. For he refused to assert what 

1 F, hi, p. 39; M, 11, p. 43. 1 F, v, pp. 394-5; Af, hi, p. 258. 
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theism was generally taken to mean. At the same time his indignant 
repudiation of the charge of atheism is understandable. For he did 
not assert that nothing exists except finite selves and the sensible 
world. There is, at least as an object of practical faith, a super¬ 
sensible moral world-order which fulfils itself in and through man. 

4. But if the moral world-order is really an ordo ordinans, a 
truly active ordering, it must obviously possess an ontological 
status. And in The Vocation of Man (1800) it appears as the eternal 
and infinite Will. ‘This Will binds me in union with itself: it also 
binds me in union with all finite beings like myself and is the 
common mediator between us all.' 1 It is infinite Reason. But 
dynamic creative Reason is Will. Fichte also describes it as 
creative Life. 

If we took some of Fichte’s expressions literally, we should 
probably be inclined to interpret his doctrine of the infinite Will 
in a theistic sense. He even addresses the ‘sublime and living Will, 
named by no name and compassed by no concept'. 2 But he still 
maintains that personality is something limited and finite and 
cannot be applied to God. The infinite differs from the finite in 
nature and not merely in degree. Further, the philosopher repeats 
that true religion consists in the fulfilment of one's moral vocation. 
At the same time this idea of doing one's duty and so fulfilling 
one's moral vocation is undoubtedly infused with a spirit of devout 
abandonment to and trust in the divine Will. 

To appreciate the role of The Vocation of Man in the develop¬ 
ment of Fichte’s later philosophy it is important to understand 
that the doctrine of the infinite Will is described as a matter of 
faith. This somewhat strange and turgid work, which is introduced 
by the remarks that it is not intended for professional philosophers 
and that the I of the dialogue portions should not be taken without 
more ado to represent the author himself, is divided into three 
parts, entitled respectively Doubt , Knowledge and Faith. In the 
second part idealism is interpreted as meaning that not only 
external objects but also one's own self, so far as one can have any 
idea of it, exist only for consciousness. And the conclusion is drawn 
that everything is reduced to images or pictures ( Bilder ) without 
there being any reality which is pictured. ‘All reality is transformed 
into a wonderful dream, without a life which is dreamed of and with¬ 
out a mind which dreams it, into a dream which consists of a dream 
of itself. Intuition is the dream; thought —the source of all the being 
1 F, 11, p. 299; M, hi, p. 395 - * n, p. 303; M, in, p. 399 * 
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and all the reality which I imagine to myself, of my being, my 
power, my purpose—is the dream of that dream/ 1 In other words, 
subjective idealism reduces everything to presentations without 
there being anything which does the presenting or to which the 
presentations are made. For when I try to grasp the self for whose 
consciousness the presentations exist, this self necessarily becomes 
one of the presentations. Knowledge, therefore, that is, idealist 
philosophy, can find nothing abiding, no being. But the mind 
cannot rest in such a position. And practical or moral faith, based 
on consciousness of myself as a moral will subject to the moral 
imperative, asserts the infinite Will which underlies the finite self 
and creates the world in the only way in which it can do so, 'in the 
finite reason 1 . 2 

Fichte thus retains idealism but at the same time goes beyond 
the ego-philosophy to postulate the infinite underlying and all- 
comprehensive Will. And with this postulate the atmosphere, so 
to speak, of his original philosophy changes dramatically. I do not 
mean to imply that there is no connection. For the theory of the 
Will can be regarded as implicit in the practical deduction of 
consciousness in the original Wissenschaftslehre . At the same time 
the ego retreats from the foreground and an infinite reality, which 
is no longer described as the absolute ego, takes its place. 'Only 
Reason exists; the infinite in itself, the finite in it and through it. 
Only in our minds does He create a world, at least that from which 
and that by which we unfold it: the voice of duty, and harmonious 
feelings, intuition and laws of thought/ 3 

As already mentioned, this dynamic panentheistic idealism is 
for Fichte a matter of practical faith, not of knowledge. To fulfil 
properly our moral vocations, we require faith in a living and active 
moral order which can only be interpreted as infinite dynamic 
Reason, that is, as infinite Will. This is the one true Being behind 
the sphere of presentation, creating and sustaining it through 
finite selves which themselves exist only as manifestations of the 
infinite Will. The development of Fichte's later philosophy is 
largely conditioned by the need to think this concept of absolute 
Being, to give it philosophical form. In The Vocation of Man it 
remains within the sphere of moral faith. 

5. In the Exposition of the Theory of Science 4 which he composed 
in 1801 Fichte clearly states that 'all knowledge presupposes . . . 


1 F, ii f p. 245; M t hi, p. 341. 
3 Ibid. 


■ F, II, p. 303; M, III, p. 399. 

4 Darstellung der Wissenschaftslehre. 
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its own being’. 1 For knowledge is 'a being for itself and in itself’: 2 it 
is being’s ‘self-penetration’ 3 and is thus the expression of Freedom. 
Absolute knowledge, therefore, presupposes absolute Being: the 
former is the latter’s self-penetration. 

Here we have a clear reversal of the position adopted by Fichte 
in the earlier form of his doctrine of knowledge. At first he main¬ 
tained that all being is being for consciousness. Hence it was not 
possible for him to admit the idea of an absolute divine Being 
behind or beyond consciousness. For the very fact of conceiving 
such a Being made it conditioned and dependent. In other words, 
the idea of absolute Being was for him contradictory. Now, 
however, he asserts the primacy of Being. Absolute Being comes 
to exist 'for itself' in absolute knowledge. Hence the latter must 
presuppose the former. And this absolute Being is the divine. 

It does not follow, of course, that absolute Being is for Fichte a 
personal God. Being 'penetrates itself’, comes to knowledge or 
consciousness of itself, in and through human knowledge of 
reality. In other words, absolute Being expresses itself in and 
bears within itself all finite rational beings, and their knowledge 
of Being is Being’s knowledge of itself. At the same time Fichte 
insists that absolute Being can never be wholly understood or 
comprehended by the finite mind. In this sense God transcends 
the human mind. 

Evidently, there is some difficulty here. On the one hand 
absolute Being is said to penetrate itself in absolute knowledge. 
On the other hand absolute knowledge seems to be ruled out. If, 
therefore, we exclude Christian theism, according to which God 
enjoys perfect self-knowledge independently of the human spirit, 
it appears that Fichte should logically adopt the Hegelian concep¬ 
tion of philosophical knowledge as penetrating the inner essence of 
the Absolute and as being the Absolute’s absolute knowledge of 
itself. But in point of fact Fichte does not do this. To the very end 
he maintains that absolute Being in itself transcends the reach of 
the human mind. We know images, pictures, rather than the 
reality in itself. 

In the lectures on the Wissenschaftslehre which he delivered in 
1804 Fichte emphasizes the idea of absolute Being as Light, 4 an 
idea which goes back to Plato and the Platonic tradition in meta¬ 
physics. This living Light in its radiation is said to divide itself into 

1 F, 11, p. 68; Af, iv, p. 68. 1 F t n, p. 19; Af, iv, p. 19. • Ibid . 

4 This idea had already been mentioned in the Wissenschaftslehre of 1801. 
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Being and Thought (Denken). But conceptual thought, Fichte 
insists, can never grasp absolute Being in itself, which is incom¬ 
prehensible. And this incomprehensibility is The negation of the 
concept'. 1 One might expect Fichte to draw the conclusion that 
the human mind can approach the Absolute only by way of 
negation. But in point of fact he makes a good many positive 
statements, telling us, for example, that Being and Life and esse 
are one, and that the Absolute in itself can never be subject to 
division. 2 It is only in its appearance, in the radiation of Light, 

that division is introduced. 

* 

In The Nature of the Scholar (1806), the published version of 
lectures delivered at Erlangen in 1805, we are again told that the 
one divine Being is Life and that this Life is itself changeless and 
eternal. But it externalizes itself in the life of the human race 
throughout time, 'an endlessly self-developing life which always 
advances towards a higher self-realization in a never-ending stream 
of time'. 3 In other words, this external life of God advances towards 
the realization of an ideal which can be described, in anthro¬ 
pomorphic language, as The Idea and fundamental notion of God 
in the production of the world, God’s purpose and plan for the 
world'. 4 In this sense the divine Idea is The ultimate and absolute 
foundation of all appearances'. 6 

6. These speculations were worked out more at length in The 
Way to the Blessed Life or the Doctrine of Religion (1806), which 
comprises a series of lectures delivered at Berlin. God is absolute 
Being. And to say this is to say that God is infinite Life. For 
'Being and Life are one and the same’.* In itself this Life is one, 
indivisible and unchanging. But it expresses or manifests itself 
externally. And the only way in which it can do this is through 
consciousness which is the ex-istence ( Dasein ) of God. 'Being 
ex-ists [is/ da] and the ex-istence of Being is necessarily conscious¬ 
ness or reflection.' 7 In this external manifestation distinction or divi¬ 
sion appears. Forconsciousness involves the subject-object relation. 

The subject in question is obviously the limited or finite subject, 
namely the human spirit. But what is the object? It is indeed 
Being. For consciousness, the divine Dasein , is consciousness of 
Being. But Being in itself, the immediate infinite Life, transcends 
the comprehension of the human mind. Hence the object of 

1 F, x, p. 117; M, iv, p. 195. 1 F, x, p. 206; M, iv, p. 284. 

1 F, vi, p. 362; M, v, p. 17. 4 F, vi, p. 367; Af, v, p. 22. 

6 F, vi, p. 361; M, v, p. 15. • F, v, p. 403; M, v, p. 115. 

7 F, v, p. 539; M, v, p. 251. 
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consciousness must be the image or picture or schema of the 
Absolute. And this is the world. 'What does this consciousness 
contain? I think that each of you will answer: the world and 
nothing but the world. ... In consciousness the divine Life is 
inevitably transformed into an abiding world.' 1 In other words. 
Being is objectified for consciousness in the form of the world. 

Although Fichte insists that the Absolute transcends the grasp 
of the human mind, he says a good deal about it. And even if the 
finite spirit cannot know the infinite Life as it is in itself, it can at 
least know that the world of consciousness is the image or schema 
of the Absolute. Hence there are two main forms of life which lie 
open to man. It is possible for him to immerse himself in apparent 
life {das Scheinleben ), life in the finite and changeable, life directed 
towards the gratification of natural impulse. But because of its 
unity with the infinite divine Life the human spirit can never be 
satisfied with love of the finite and sensible. Indeed, the endless 
seeking for successive finite sources of satisfaction shows that even 
apparent life is informed or carried along, as it were, by the 
longing for the infinite and eternal which is The innermost root of 
all finite existence'. 2 Hence man is capable of rising to true life 
{das wahrhaftige Leben) which is characterized by love of God. For 
love, as Fichte puts it, is the heart of life. 

If it is asked in what this true life precisely consists, Fichte's 
reply is still given primarily in terms of morality. That is to say, 
true life consists primarily in a man's fulfilling his moral vocation, 
by which he is liberated from the servitude of the sensible world 
and in which he strives after the attainment of ideal ends. At the 
same time the markedly moralistic atmosphere of Fichte's earlier 
accounts of religion tends to disappear or at any rate to diminish. 
The religious point of view is not simply identical with the moral 
point of view. For it involves the fundamental conviction that 
God alone is, that God is the one true reality. True, God as he is in 
himself is hidden from the finite mind. But the religious man 
knows that the infinite divine Life is immanent in himself, and his 
moral vocation is for him a divine vocation. In the creative 
realization of ideals or values through action 3 he sees the image or 
schema of the divine Life. 

1 F, v, p. 457; M, v, p. 169. * F, v, p. 407; M, v, p. 119. 

# what Fichte calls the higher morality man is creative, seeking actively to 
realize ideal values. He does not content himself, as in the lower morality, with 
the mere fulfilment of the successive duties of his state of life. Religion adds belief 
in God as the one reality and a sense of divine vocation. The life of higher morality 
ia seen as the expression of the one infinite divine Life. 
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But though The Doctrine of Religion is permeated with a 
religious atmosphere, there is a marked tendency to subordinate 
the religious point of view to the philosophical. Thus, according to 
Fichte, while the religious point of view involves belief in the 
Absolute as the foundation of all plurality and finite existence, 
philosophy turns this belief into knowledge. And it is in accordance 
with this attitude that Fichte attempts to show the identity 
between Christian dogmas and his own system. To be sure, this 
attempt can be regarded as the expression of a growth in sympathy 
with Christian theology; but it can also be regarded as an essay in 
‘demythologization’. For instance, in the sixth lecture Fichte 
refers to the prologue to St. John’s Gospel and argues that the 
doctrine of the divine Word, when translated into the language of 
philosophy, is identical with his own theory of the divine ex-istence 
or Dasein. And the statement of St. John that all things were made 
in and through the Word means, from the speculative point of 
view, that the world and all that is in it exist only in the sphere of 
consciousness as the ex-istence of the Absolute. 

However, with the development of the philosophy of Being 
there goes a development in Fichte’s understanding of religion. 
From the religious point of view moral activity is love of God and 
fulfilment of his will, and it is sustained by faith and trust in God. 
We exist only in and through God, infinite Life, and the feeling of 
this union is essential to the religious or blessed life ( das selige 
Leben). 

7. The Way to the Blessed Life is a series of popular lectures, in 
the sense that it is not a work for professional philosophers. And 
Fichte is obviously concerned with edifying and uplifting his 
hearers, as well as with reassuring them that his philosophy is not 
at variance with the Christian religion. But the fundamental 
theories are common to Fichte’s later writings: they are certainly 
not put forward simply for the sake of edification. Thus in The 
Facts of Consciousness (1810) we are told that ‘knowledge is 
certainly not merely knowledge of itself ... it is knowledge of a 
Being, namely of the one Being which truly is, God’. 1 But this 
object of knowledge is not grasped in itself; it is splintered, as it 
were, into forms of knowledge. And ‘the demonstration of the 
necessity of these forms is precisely philosophy or the Wissen- 
schaftslehre' .* Similarly, in The Theory of Science in its General 
Outline (1810) we read that ‘only one Being exists purely through 

1 F, ii, p. 685 (not included in ,1/) 1 Ibid. 
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itself, God. . . . And neither within him nor outside him can a new 
being arise.’ 1 The only thing which can be external to God is the 
schema or picture of Being itself, which is 'God’s Being outside his 
Being', 2 the divine self-extemalization in consciousness. Thus the 
whole of the productive activity which is reconstructed or deduced 
in the theory of science is the schematizing or picturing of God, the 
spontaneous self-extemalization of the divine life. 

In the System of Ethics of 1812 we find Fichte saying that while 
from the scientific point of view the world is primary and the 
concept a secondary reflection or picture, from the ethical point of 
view the Concept is primary. In fact ‘the Concept is ground of the 
world or of Being’. 3 And this assertion, if taken out of its context, 
appears to contradict the doctrine which we have been considering, 
namely that Being is primary. But Fichte explains that 'the 
proposition in question, namely that the Concept is ground of 
Being, can be expressed in this way: Reason or the Concept is 
practical'. 4 He further explains that though the Concept or Reason 
is in fact itself the picture of a higher Being, the picture of God, 
‘ethics can and should know nothing of this. .. . Ethics must know 
nothing of God, but take the Concept itself as the Absolute.’ 5 In 
other words, the doctrine of absolute Being, as expounded in the 
Wissenschaftslehre, transcends the sphere of ethics which deals 
with the causality of the Concept, the self-realizing Idea or Ideal. 

8. Fichte’s later philosophy has sometimes been represented as 
being to all intents and purposes a new system which involved a 
break with the earlier philosophy of the ego. Fichte himself, 
however, maintained that it was nothing of the kind. In his view 
the philosophy of Being constituted a development of his earlier 
thought rather than a break with it. If he had originally meant, as 
most of his critics took him to mean, that the world is the creation 
of the finite self as such, his later theory of absolute Being would 
indeed have involved a radical change of view. But he had never 
meant this. The finite subject and its object, the two poles of 
consciousness, had always been for him the expression of an 
unlimited or infinite principle. And his later doctrine of the sphere 
of consciousness as the ex-istence of infinite Life or Being was a 
development, not a contradiction, of his earlier thought. In other 
words, the philosophy of Being supplemented the Wissenschaft¬ 
slehre rather than took its place. 

1 F, ii, p. 696; M, v, p. 615. 2 Ibid. 3 F, xi, p. 5; M, vi, p. 5. 

4 F, xi, p. 7; M, vi, p. 7. * F, xi, p. 4; M, vi, p. 4. 
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It is indeed arguable that unless Fichte was prepared to defend 
a subjective idealism which it would have been difficult to dis¬ 
sociate from a solipsistic implication, he was bound in the long run 
to transgress his initial self-imposed limits, to go behind conscious¬ 
ness and to find its ground in absolute Being. Further, he explicitly 
admitted that the absolute ego, as transcending the subject- 
object relationship which it grounds, must be the identity of 
subjectivity and objectivity. Hence it is not unnatural that in 
proportion as he developed the metaphysical aspect of his philo¬ 
sophy he should tend to discard the word 'ego' as an appropriate 
descriptive term for his ultimate principle. For this word is too 
closely associated with the idea of the subject as distinct from the 
object. In this sense his later philosophy was a development of his 
earlier thought. 

At the same time it is also arguable that the philosophy of Being 
is superimposed on the Wissenschaftslehre in such a way that the 
two do not really fit together. According to the Wissenschaftslehre 
the world exists only for consciousness. And this thesis really 
depends on the premiss that being must be reduced to thought or 
consciousness. Fichte's philosophy of absolute Being, however, 
clearly implies the logical priority of being to thought. True, in his 
later philosophy Fichte does not deny his former thesis that the 
world has reality only within the sphere of consciousness. On the 
contrary, he reaffirms it. What he does is to depict the whole sphere 
of consciousness as the extemalization of absolute Being in itself. 
But it is very difficult to understand this idea of extemalization. If 
we take seriously the statement that absolute Being is and eternally 
remains one and immutable, we can hardly interpret Fichte as 
meaning that Being becomes conscious. And if the sphere of 
consciousness is an eternal reflection of God, if it is the divine self- 
consciousness eternally proceeding from God as the Plotinian Nous 
emanates eternally from the One, it seems to follow that there must 
always have been a human spirit. 

Fichte could, of course, depict absolute Being as an infinite 
activity moving towards self-consciousness in and through the 
human spirit. But then it would be natural to conceive the infinite 
Life as expressing itself immediately in objective Nature as a 
necessary condition for the life of the human spirit. In other words, 
it would be natural to proceed in the direction of Hegel's absolute 
idealism. But this would involve a greater change in the Wissen¬ 
schaftslehre than Fichte was prepared to make. He does indeed say 
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that it is the one Life, and not the individual as such, which 
‘intuits' the material world. But he maintains to the end that the 
world, as the image or schema of God, has reality only within the 
sphere of consciousness. And as absolute Being in itself is not 
conscious, this can only mean human consciousness. Until this 
element of subjective idealism is abandoned, the transition to the 
absolute idealism of Hegel is not possible. 

There is indeed another possibility, namely that of conceiving 
absolute Being as eternally self-conscious. But Fichte can hardly 
take the path of traditional theism. For his idea of what self- 
consciousness essentially involves prevents him from attributing it 
to the One. Hence consciousness must be derivative. And this is 
human consciousness. But there can be no being apart from God. 
Hence human consciousness must be in some sense the Absolute's 
consciousness of itself. But in what sense? It does not seem to me 
that any clear answer is forthcoming. And the reason is that 
Fichte's later philosophy of Being could not be simply super¬ 
imposed on the Wissenschaftslehre . A much greater measure of 
revision was required. 

It may be objected that to interpret Fichte’s philosophy as 
demanding revision either in the direction of Hegel's absolute 
idealism or in that of theism is to fail to do justice to its intrinsic 
character. And this is true in a sense. For Fichte ha5 his own 
ethical vision of reality, to which attention has been drawn in these 
chapters. We have seen the infinite Will expressing itself in finite 
selves for which Nature forms the scene and material for the 
fulfilment of their several moral vocations. And we have seen these 
vocations converging towards the realization of a universal moral 
order, the goal, as it were, of the infinite Will itself. And the 
grandeur of this vision of reality, of Fichte's dynamic ethical 
idealism in its main lines, is not in question. But Fichte did not 
offer his philosophy simply as an impressionistic vision or as 
poetry, but as the truth about reality. Hence criticism of his 
theories is quite in place. After all, it is not the vision of the 
realization of a universal ideal, a moral world-order, which has 
been subjected to adverse criticism. This vision may well possess 
an abiding value. And it can serve as a corrective to an interpreta¬ 
tion of reality simply in terms of empirical science. One can 
certainly derive stimulus and inspiration from Fichte. But to draw 
profit from him one has to discard a good deal of the theoretical 
framework of the vision. 
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It has been stated above that Fichte could hardly take the path 
of traditional theism. But some writers have maintained that his 
later philosophy is in fact a form of theism. And in support of this 
contention they can appeal to certain statements which represent 
the philosopher's firm convictions and are not simply obiter dicta or 
remarks calculated to reassure his more orthodox readers or 
hearers. For example, Fichte constantly maintains that absolute 
Being is unchangeable and that it can suffer no self-diremption. It 
is the eternal immutable One; not a static lifeless One but the 
fullness of infinite Life. True, creation is free only in the sense that 
it is spontaneous; but creation does not effect any change in God. 
To be sure, Fichte refuses to predicate personality of God, even if 
he frequently employs Christian language and speaks of God as 
'He'. But as he regards personality as necessarily finite, he 
obviously cannot attribute it to infinite Being. But this does not 
mean that he looks on God as infra-personal. God is supra-personal, 
not less than personal. In Scholastic language, Fichte has no 
analogical concept of personality, and this prevents him from 
using theistic terms. At the same time the concept of absolute 
Being which transcends the sphere of the distinctions which 
necessarily exist between finite beings is clearly a move in the 
direction of theism. The ego no longer occupies the central position 
in Fichte's picture of reality: its place is taken by infinite Life 
which in itself suffers no change or self-diremption. 

This is all very well as far as it goes. And it is true that Fichte's 
refusal to predicate personality of God is due to the fact that 
personality for him involves finitude. God transcends the sphere of 
personality rather than falls short of it. But it is also the absence 
of any clear idea of analogy which involves Fichte's thought in a 
radical ambiguity. God is infinite Being. Therefore there can arise 
no being apart from God. If there were such a being, God would not 
be infinite. The Absolute is the sole Being. This line of thought 
clearly points in the direction of pantheism. At the same time 
Fichte is determined to maintain that the sphere of consciousness, 
with its distinction, between the finite ego and the world, is in some 
sense outside God. But in what sense? It is all very well for Fichte 
to say that the distinction between the divine Being and the 
divine ex-istence arises only for consciousness. The question 
inevitably suggests itself, are finite selves beings or are they not? 
If they are not, monism results. And it is then impossible to 
explain how consciousness, with the distinctions which it introduces, 
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arises. If, however, finite selves are beings, how are we to reconcile 
this with the statement that God is the only Being unless we have 
recourse to a theory of analogy? Fichte wishes to have things both 
ways. That is, he wishes to say at the same time that the sphere of 
consciousness, with its distinction between the finite self and its 
object, is external to God and that God is the only Being. Hence 
his position in regard to the issue between theism and pantheism 
inevitably remains ambiguous. This is not to deny, of course, that 
the development of Fichte's philosophy of Being conferred on his 
thought a much greater resemblance to theism than would be 
suggested by his earlier writings. But it seems to me that if a writer 
who admires Fichte for his use of the transcendental method of 
reflection or for his ethical idealism proceeds to interpret his later 
philosophy as a clear statement of theism, he is going beyond the 
historical evidence. 

If, finally, it is asked whether in his philosophy of Being Fichte 
abandons idealism, the answer should be clear from what has been 
already said. Fichte does not repudiate the Wissenschaftslehre, and 
in this sense he retains idealism. When he says that it is the one 
Life, and not the individual subject, which ‘intuits' (and so 
produces) the material world, he is obviously accounting for the 
fact that the material world appears to the finite subject as some¬ 
thing given, as an already constituted object. But he had proclaimed 
from the beginning that this is the crucial fact which idealism has 
to explain, and not to deny. At the same time the assertion of the 
primacy of Being and of the derivative character of consciousness 
and knowledge is a move away from idealism. Hence we can say 
that in so far as this assertion proceeded from the exigencies of his 
own thought, idealism with Fichte tended to overcome itself. But 
this is not to say that the philosopher ever made a clear and 
explicit break with idealism. In any case we may well feel that 
though in recent times there has been a tendency to emphasize 
Fichte's later thought, his impressive vision of reality is his 
system of ethical idealism rather than his obscure utterances about 
absolute Being and the divine Dasein . 



CHAPTER V 

SCHELLING (i) 

Life and writings—The successive phases in Schelling’s thought 
—Early writings and the influence of Fichte. 

i. Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von Schelling, son of a learned 
Lutheran pastor, was bom in 1775 at Leonberg in Wiirttemberg. 
A precocious boy, he was admitted at the age of fifteen to the 
Protestant theological foundation at the University of Tubingen 
where he became a friend of Hegel and Holderlin, both of whom 
were five years older than himself. At the age of seventeen he wrote 
a dissertation on the third chapter of Genesis, and in 1793 he 
published an essay On Myths (Ueber My then). This was followed in 
1794 by a paper On the Possibility of a Form of Philosophy in 
General (Ueber die Moglichkeit einer Form der Philosophic iiberhaupt). 

At this time Schelling was more or less a disciple of Fichte, a 
fact which is apparent in the title of a work published in 1795, On 
the Ego as Principle of Philosophy (Vom Ich als Prinzip der 
Philosophic). In the same year there appeared his Philosophical 
Letters on Dogmatism and Criticism (Philosophische Briefe iiber 
Dogmatismus und Kritizismus ), dogmatism being represented by 
Spinoza and criticism by Fichte. 

But though Fichte's thdught formed a point of departure for his 
reflections, Schelling very soon showed the independence of his 
mind. In particular, he was dissatisfied with Fichte’s view of 
Nature as being simply an instrument for moral action. And his 
own view of Nature as an immediate manifestation of the Absolute, 
as a self-organizing dynamic and teleological system which moves 
upwards, as it were, to the emergence of consciousness and to 
Nature’s knowledge of herself in and through man, found expres¬ 
sion in a series of works on the philosophy of Nature. Thus in 1797 
he published Ideas towards a Philosophy of Nature (Ideen zu einer 
Philosophie der Natur), in 1798 On the World-Soul (Von der 
Weltseele), and in 1799 a First Sketch of a System of the Philosophy 
of Nature (Erster Ertwurf eines Systems der N aturphilosophie) and 
an Introduction to the Sketch of a System of the Philosophy of Nature, 
or On the Concept of Speculative Physics (Einleitung zu dem Entwurf 
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eines Systems der Naturphilosophie oder iiber den Begriff der 
spekulativen Physik). 

It will be noted that the title of the last work refers to speculative 
physics. And a similar term occurs in the full title of the work On 
the World-Soul, the world-soul being said to be an hypothesis of 
‘the higher physics’. One can hardly imagine Fichte giving much 
attention to speculative physics. Yet the series of publications on 
the philosophy of Nature does not indicate a complete break with 
Fichte’s thought. For in 1800 Schelling published his System of 
Transcendental Idealism (System des transzendentalen Idealismus) 
in which the influence of Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre is obvious. 
Whereas in his writings on the philosophy of Nature Schelling 
moved from the objective to the subjective, from the lowest grades 
of Nature up to the organic sphere as a preparation for conscious¬ 
ness, in the System of Transcendental Idealism he began with the 
ego and proceeded to trace the process of its self-objectification. 
He regarded the two points of view as complementary, as is shown 
by the fact that in 1800 he also published a General Deduction of the 
Dynamic Process (Allgemeine Deduktion des dynamischen Processes), 
which was followed in 1801 by a short piece On the True Concept of 
the Philosophy of Nature (Ueber den wahren Begriff der Natur¬ 
philosophie). In the same year he also published An Exposition of my 
System of Philosophy (Darstellung meines Systems der Philosophie). 

In 1798 Schelling was appointed to a chair in the University of 
Jena. He was only twenty-three, but his writings had won him the 
commendation not only of Goethe but also of Fichte. From 1802 
to 1803 he collaborated with Hegel in editing the Critical Journal 
of Philosophy. And during the period of his professorship at Jena 
he was in friendly relations with the circle of the romantics, such 
as the two Schlegels and Novalis. In 1802 Schelling published, 
Bruno, or On the Divine and Natural Principle of Things (Bruno, 
oder iiber das gottliche und natUrliche Prinzip der Dinge) and also a 
series of Lectures on the Method of Academic Study (Vorlesungen 
iiber die Methode des akademischen Studiums) in which he discussed 
the unity of the sciences and the place of philosophy in academic 
life. 

It has been mentioned that in his System of Transcendental 
Idealism Schelling started with the ego and utilized ideas taken 
from Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre in his reconstruction of the ego’s 
self-objectification, for example in morals. But this work culminated 
in a philosophy of art, to which Schelling attached great importance. 
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And in the winter of 1802-3 he lectured at Jena on the philosophy 
of art. At this time he looked on art as the key to the nature of 
reality. And this fact alone is sufficient to show the marked 
difference between Schelling's outlook and that of Fichte. 

In 1803 Schelling married Caroline Schlegel after the legal 
dissolution of her marriage with A. W. Schlegel, and the pair went 
to Wurzburg, where Schelling lectured for a period in the University. 
About this time he began to devote his attention to problems of 
religion and to the theosophical utterances of the mystical shoe¬ 
maker of Gorlitz, Jakob Boehme. 1 And in 1804 he published 
Philosophy and Religion (Philosophic und Religion ). 

Schelling left Wurzburg for Munich in 1806. His reflections on 
freedom and on the relation between human freedom and the 
Absolute found expression in Philosophical Inquiries into the Nature 
of Human Freedom (Philosophische Untersuchungen uber das Wesen 
der menschlichen Freiheit), a work which was published in 1809. 
But by this time his star had begun to grow dim. We have seen 
that he collaborated with Hegel for a short period in editing a 
philosophical journal. But in 1807 Hegel, who had previously been 
little known, published his first great work. The Phenomenology of 
Spirit . And this work not only formed the first stage in its author's 
rise to fame as Germany's leading philosopher but also represented 
his intellectual break with Schelling. In particular, Hegel gave a 
somewhat caustic expression to his opinion of Schelling’s doctrine 
of the Absolute. And Schelling, who was the very opposite of 
thick-skinned, took this betrayal, as he saw it, very much to heart. 
In the years that followed, as he witnessed the growing reputation 
of his rival, he became obsessed by the thought that his former 
friend had foisted on a gullible public an inferior system of 
philosophy. Indeed, his bitter disappointment at Hegel’s rise to a 
pre-eminent position in the philosophical world of Germany 
probably helps to explain why, after a remarkable burst of literary 
activity, he published comparatively little. 

Schelling continued, however, to lecture. Thus a course of 
lectures which he gave at Stuttgart in 1810 is printed in his 
collected Works. In 1811 he wrote The Ages of the World (Die 
Zeitalter ), but the work remained unfinished and was not published 
during his lifetime. 

During the period 1821-6 Schelling lectured at Erlangen. In 
1827 he returned to Munich to occupy the chair of philosophy and 

1 For Jakob Boehme (1575-1624) see Vol. Ill, pp. 270-3. 
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zestfully set about the congenial task of undermining the influence 
of Hegel. He had become convinced that a distinction must be 
made between negative philosophy, which is a purely abstract 
conceptual construction, and positive philosophy, which treats of 
concrete existence. The Hegelian system, needless to say, was 
declared to be an example of the first type. 

The death of Scheliing’s great rival 1 in 1831 should have 
facilitated his task. And ten years later, in 1841, he was appointed 
professor of philosophy at Berlin with the mission of combating 
the influence of Hegelianism by expounding his own religious 
system. In the Prussian capital Schelling began lecturing as a 
prophet, as one announcing the advent of a new era. And he had 
among his audience professors, statesmen and a number of hearers 
whose names were to become famous, such as Soren Kierkegaard, 
Jakob Burckhardt, Friedrich Engels and Bakunin. But the 
lectures were not as successful as Schelling hoped that they would 
be, and the audience started to diminish. In 1846 he abandoned 
lecturing, except for occasional discourses at the Berlin Academy. 
Later he retired to Munich and busied himself with preparing 
manuscripts for publication. He died in 1854 at Ragaz in Switzer¬ 
land. His Philosophy of Revelation (Philosophic der Offenbarung) 
and Philosophy of Mythology (.Philosophic der Mythologie) were 
published posthumously. 

2. There is no one closely-knit system which we can call 
Schelling’s system of philosophy. For his thought passed through 
a succession of phases from the early period when he stood very 
much under the influence of Fichte up to the final period which is 
represented by the posthumously published lectures on the 
philosophy of revelation and mythology. There has been no general 
agreement among historians about the precise number of phases 
which should be distinguished. One or two have contented them¬ 
selves with Schelling’s own distinction between negative and 
positive philosophy; but this distinction fails to take account of the 
variety of phases in his thought before he set about expounding his 
final philosophy of religion. Hence it has been customary to make 
further divisions. But though there certainly are distinct phases in 
Schelling’s thought, it would be a mistake to regard these phases as 
so many independent systems. For there is a visible continuity. 

1 Hegel himself does not seem to have been much concerned with personal 
rivalries as such; he was absorbed in ideas and in the exposition of what he believed 
to be the truth. But Schelling took Hegel's criticism of his own ideas as a personal 
affront. 
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That is to say, reflection on a position already adopted led Schelling 
to raise further problems, the solution of which required fresh 
moves on his part. True, in his later years he emphasized the 
distinction between negative and positive philosophy. But though 
he regarded a good deal of his own previous thought as negative 
philosophy, he stressed the distinction in the course of his polemic 
against Hegel; and what he desired was not so much a complete 
rejection of so-called negative philosophy as its incorporation into 
and subordination to positive philosophy. Further, he claimed that 
some inkling at least of positive philosophy could be found in his 
early Philosophical Letters on Dogmatism and Criticism , and that 
even in his first philosophical essays his inclination towards the 
concrete and historical had manifested itself. 

In 1796, when Schelling was twenty-one, he drew up for himself 
a programme for a system of philosophy. The projected system 
would proceed from the idea of the ego or self as an absolutely free 
being by way of the positing of the non-ego to the sphere of 
speculative physics. It would then proceed to the sphere of the 
human spirit. The principles of historical development would have 
to be laid down, and the ideas of a moral world, of God and of the 
freedom of all spiritual beings would have to be developed. 
Further, the central importance of the idea of beauty would have 
to be shown, and the aesthetic character of the highest act of 
reason. Finally, there would have to be a new mythology, uniting 
philosophy and religion. 

This programme is illuminating. On the one hand it illustrates 
the element of discontinuity in Schelling’s thought. For the fact 
that he proposes to start from the ego reveals the influence of 
Fichte, an influence which grew progressively less as time went on. 
On the other hand the programme illustrates the element of 
continuity in Schelling's philosophizing. For it envisages the 
development of a philosophy of Nature, a philosophy of history, a 
philosophy of art, a philosophy of freedom and a philosophy of 
religion and mythology, themes which were to occupy his attention 
in turn. In other words, though Schelling at first gave the impres¬ 
sion of being a disciple of Fichte, his interests and bent of mind 
were already apparent at the beginning of his career. 

The upshot of all this is that time spent on discussing exactly 
how many phases or ‘systems’ there are in Schelling’s philosophiz¬ 
ing is time wasted. There certainly are distinct phases, but a 
genetic account of his thought can do justice to these distinctions 
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without its being implied that Schelling jumped from one self- 
enclosed system to another. In fine, the philosophy of Schelling is 
a philosophizing rather than a finished system or succession of 
finished systems. In a sense the beginning and the end of his 
pilgrimage coincide. We have seen that in 1793 he published an 
essay On Myths . In his old age he returned to this subject and 
lectured on it at length. But in between we find a restless process 
of reflection moving from the ego-philosophy of Fichte through the 
philosophy of Nature and of art to the philosophy of the religious 
consciousness and a form of speculative theism, the whole being 
linked together by the theme of the relation between the finite and 
the infinite. 

3. In his essay On the Possibility of a Form of Philosophy in 
General ( 1794 ) Schelling follows Fichte in asserting that philosophy, 
being a science, must be a logically unified system of propositions, 
developed from one fundamental proposition which gives expres¬ 
sion to the unconditioned. This unconditioned is the self-positing 
ego. Hence ‘the fundamental proposition can only be this: I is I'. 1 
In the work On the Ego as Principle of Philosophy ( 1795 ) this 
proposition is formulated in the less peculiar form, ‘/ aw/or/am’. 2 
And from this proposition Schelling proceeds to the positing of the 
non-ego and argues that ego and non-ego mutually condition one 
another. There is no subject without an object and no object 
without a subject. Hence there must be a mediating factor, a com¬ 
mon product which links them together; and this is representation 
(Vorstellung) . We thus have the form of the fundamental triad of all 
science or knowledge, namely subject, object and representation. 

The influence of Fichte is obvious enough. But it is worth noting 
that from the very start Schelling emphasizes the difference 
between the absolute and the empirical ego. ‘The completed system 
of science starts with the absolute ego.’ 3 This is not a thing but 
infinite freedom. It is indeed one, but the unity which is predicated 
of it transcends the unity which is predicated of the individual 
member of a class. The absolute ego is not and cannot be a 
member of any class: it transcends the concept of class. Further, it 
transcends the grasp of conceptual thought and can be apprehended 
only in intellectual intuition. 

1 W, 1, p. 57. References to Schelling's writings are given according to volume 
and page of the edition of his Works by Manfred Schrdter (Munich, 1927-8). 

Schelling prefers '/ is /’ (Ich ist Ich) to ‘the ego is the ego’ (das Ich ist das Ich) 
on the ground that the ego is given only as J. 

1 W, 1, p. 103. * W t 1, p. 100. 
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None of this contradicts Fichte; but the point is that Schelling’s 
metaphysical interests are revealed from the beginning of his 
career. Whereas Fichte, starting from the philosophy of Kant, 
gave so little prominence at first to the metaphysical implications 
of his idealism that he was widely thought to be taking the 
individual ego as his point of departure, Schelling emphasizes at 
once the idea of the Absolute, even if, under Fichte’s influence, he 
describes it as the absolute ego. 

It will be noted that in the essay On the Possibility of a Form of 
Philosophy in General Schelling follows Fichte in deducing the 
presentation or representation. But his real interest is ontological. 
In the early Wissenschaftslehre Fichte declared that the task of 
philosophy is to explain experience in the sense of the system of 
presentations which are accompanied by a feeling of necessity. 
And he did so by showing how the ego gives rise to these presenta¬ 
tions through the activity of the productive imagination which 
works unconsciously, so that for empirical consciousness the world 
inevitably possesses an appearance of independence. But in his 
Philosophical Letters on Dogmatism and Criticism (1795) Schelling 
roundly declares that the 'chief business of all philosophy consists 
in solving the problem of the existence of the world’. 1 In one sense, 
of course, the two statements come to the same thing. But there is 
a considerable difference in emphasis between saying that the 
business of philosophy is to explain the system of presentations 
which are accompanied by a feeling of necessity and saying that 
the business of philosophy is to explain the existence of the world. 
And with the help of a little hindsight at any rate we can discern 
beneath all the Fichtean trappings of Schelling’s early thought the 
same metaphysical bent of mind which led him to say at a later 
stage that the task of philosophy is to answer the question, why 
there is something rather than nothing. True, Fichte himself came 
to develop the metaphysical implications of his philosophy. But 
when he did so, Schelling accused him of plagiarism. 

Schelling’s Philosophical Letters is an illuminating work. It is in 
a sense a defence of Fichte. For Schelling contrasts criticism, 
represented by Fichte, with dogmatism, represented chiefly by 
Spinoza. And he comes down on the side of Fichte. At the same 
time the work reveals the author's profound sympathy with 
Spinoza and an at any rate latent dissatisfaction with Fichte. 

1 W, I, p. 237. This work will be referred to in future simply as Philosophical 
Letters. 
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Dogmatism, says Schelling, involves in the long run the 
absolutization of the non-ego. Man is reduced to a mere modifica¬ 
tion of the infinite Object, Spinoza's substance, and freedom is 
excluded. It is true that Spinozism, which aims at the attainment 
of peace and tranquillity of soul through 'quiet self-surrender to 
the absolute Object’, 1 possesses an aesthetic appeal and can 
exercise a powerful attraction on some minds. But ultimately it 
means the annihilation of the human being as a free moral agent. 
Dogmatism has no room for freedom. 

But it does not follow that dogmatism can be theoretically 
refuted. The philosophy of Kant 'has only weak weapons against 
dogmatism’, 2 and can achieve nothing more than a negative 
refutation. For example, Kant shows that it is impossible to 
disprove freedom in the noumenal sphere, but he admits himself 
that he can give no positive theoretical proof of freedom. Yet 'even 
the completed system of criticism cannot refute dogmatism 
theoretically' , z even if it can deliver some shrewd blows. And this is 
not at all surprising. For as long as we remain on the theoretical 
plane dogmatism and criticism lead, Schelling maintains, to much 
the same conclusion. 

In the first place both systems try to make the transition from 
the infinite to the finite. But 'philosophy cannot proceed from the 
infinite to the finite’. 4 We can, of course, invent reasons why the 
infinite must manifest itself in the finite, but they are simply ways 
of covering up an inability to bridge the gulf. It appears, therefore, 
that we must proceed the other way round. But how is this to be 
done when the traditional a posteriori demonstrations have been 
discredited? Obviously what is required is the suppression of the 
problem. That is to say, if the finite can be seen in the infinite and 
the infinite in the finite, the problem of bridging the gulf between 
them by means of a theoretical argument or demonstration no 
longer arises. 

This need is fulfilled by intellectual intuition, which is an 
intuition of the identity of the intuiting with the intuited self. But 
it is interpreted in different ways by dogmatism and criticism. 
Dogmatism interprets it as an intuition of the self as identical with 
the Absolute conceived as absolute Object. Criticism interprets it 
as revealing the identity of the self with the Absolute as absolute 
Subject, conceived as pure free activity. 

1 W, 1, p. 208. * W, I, p. 214. 

* W, 1, p. 220. The reference is, of course, to Fichte’s idealism. 

4 W, p. 238. 
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Though, however, dogmatism and criticism interpret intellectual 
intuition in different ways, the two interpretations lead to much 
the same theoretical conclusion. In dogmatism the subject is 
ultimately reduced to the object, and with this reduction one of the 
necessary conditions of consciousness is cancelled out. In criticism 
the object is ultimately reduced to the subject, and with this 
reduction the other necessary condition of consciousness is cancel¬ 
led out. In other words, both dogmatism and criticism point to the 
theoretical annihilation of the finite self or subject. Spinoza reduces 
the finite self to the absolute Object: Fichte reduces it to the 
absolute Subject or, more precisely (since the absolute ego is not 
properly a subject), to infinite activity or striving. In both cases 
the self is swamped, so to speak, in the Absolute. 

But though from the purely theoretical point of view the two 
systems lead by different routes to much the same conclusion, 
their practical or moral demands are different. They express 
different ideas of man’s moral vocation. Dogmatism demands of 
the finite self that it should surrender itself to the absolute 
causality of the divine substance and renounce its own freedom 
that the divine may be all in all. Thus in the philosophy of Spinoza 
the self is called on to recognize an already existing ontological 
situation, namely its position as a modification of infinite substance, 
and to surrender itself. Criticism, however, demands that man 
shall realize the Absolute in himself through constant free activity. 
For Fichte, that is to say, the identity of the finite self with the 
Absolute is not simply an existing ontological situation which has 
only to be recognized. It is a goal to be achieved through moral 
effort. Moreover, it is an always receding goal. Hence even if the 
philosophy of Fichte points to the identification of the self with 
the Absolute as a theoretical ideal, on the practical plane it 
demands unceasing free moral activity, unceasing fidelity to one’s 
personal moral vocation. 

In a sense, therefore, the choice between dogmatism and 
criticism is for the finite self a choice between non-being and being. 
That is to say, it is a choice between the ideal of self-surrender, of 
absorption in the impersonal Absolute, of renunciation of personal 
freedom as illusion, and the ideal of constant free activity in 
accordance with one’s vocation, of becoming more and more the 
moral agent who rises free and triumphant over the mere object. 
‘Be! is the highest demand of criticism.’ 1 With Spinoza the 

» w, i, p. 259. 
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absolute Object carries all before it: with Fichte Nature is reduced 
to a mere instrument for the free moral agent. 

Obviously, if a man accepts the demand of criticism, he is 
thereby committed to rejecting dogmatism. But it is also true that 
dogmatism cannot be refuted, even on the moral or practical plane, 
in the eyes of the man ‘who can tolerate the idea of working at his 
own annihilation, of annulling in himself all free causality, and of 
being the modification of an object in the infinity of which he 
sooner of later finds his moral destruction’. 1 

This account of the issue between dogmatism and criticism 
obviously echoes Fichte’s view that the sort of philosophy which a 
man chooses depends on the sort of man that one is. Further, we 
can, if we wish, link up Schelling’s contention that neither 
dogmatism nor criticism is theoretically refutable and that the 
choice between them must be made on the practical plane with the 
view which has sometimes been advanced in much more recent 
times that we cannot decide between metaphysical systems on the 
purely theoretical plane but that moral criteria can be used to 
judge between them when they serve as backgrounds for and tend 
to promote different patterns of conduct. But for our present 
purpose it is more relevant to note that though the Philosophical 
Letters was written in support of Fichte and though Schelling 
comes down ostensibly on his side, the work implies the unspoken, 
but none the less clear, criticism that both the philosophy of 
Spinoza and the transcendental idealism of Fichte are one-sided 
exaggerations. For Spinoza is depicted as absolutizing the object 
and Fichte as absolutizing the subject. And the implication is that 
the Absolute must transcend the distinction between subjectivity 
and objectivity and be subject and object in identity.® 

In other words, the implication is that some sort of synthesis 
must be effected which will reconcile the conflicting attitudes of 
Spinoza and Fichte. Indeed, we can see in the Philosophical Letters 
evidence of a degree of sympathy with Spinoza which was alien to 
Fichte’s mind. And it is in no way surprising if we find Schelling 
very soon devoting himself to the publication of works on the 
philosophy of Nature. For the Spinozistic element in the fore¬ 
shadowed synthesis will be the attribution to Nature as an organic 

1 W, 1, p. 263. 

2 Fichte himself came to assert that the absolute ego is the identity of subject 
and object. But he did so partly under the influence of Schelling’s criticism. And 
in any case Fichte’s idealism was always characterized, in Schelling's opinion, by 
an over-emphasis on the subject and on subjectivity. 
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totality of an ontological status which was denied it by Fichte. 
Nature will be shown as the immediate objective manifestation of 
the Absolute. At the same time the synthesis, if it is to be a 
synthesis at all, must depict Nature as the expression and mani¬ 
festation of Spirit. A synthesis must be idealism, if it is not to 
represent a return to pre-Kantian thought. But it must not be a 
subjective idealism in which Nature is depicted as no more than 
an obstacle posited by the ego in order that it may have something 
to overcome. 

These remarks may perhaps seem to go beyond what the early 
writings of Schelling entitle one to say. But we have already seen 
that in the programme which Schelling drew up for himself in 1796, 
very shortly after the writing of Philosophical Letters, he explicitly 
envisaged the development of a speculative physics or philosophy 
of Nature. And it is quite evident that dissatisfaction with Fichte’s 
one-sided attitude to Nature was already felt by Schelling within 
the period of his so-called Fichtean phase. 


CHAPTER VI 
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The possibility and metaphysical grounds of a philosophy of 
Nature—The general outlines of Schelling s philosophy of 
Nature—The system of transcendental idealism—The philosophy 
of art—The Absolute as identity. 

I. It is the growth of reflection, Schelling maintains, that has 
introduced a rift between the subjective and the objective, the 
ideal and the real. If we think away the work of reflection, we must 
conceive man as one with Nature. That is to say, we must conceive 
him as experiencing this unity with Nature on the level of the 
immediacy of feeling. But through reflection he has distinguished 
between the external object and its subjective representation, and 
he has become an object for himself. In general, reflection has 
grounded and perpetuated the distinction between the objective 
external world of Nature and the subjective inner life of representa¬ 
tion and self-consciousness, the distinction between Nature and 
Spirit. Nature thus becomes externality, the opposite of Spirit, 
and man, as a self-conscious reflective being, is alienated from 
Nature. 

If reflection is made an end in itself, it becomes ‘a spiritual 
malady'. 1 For man is bom for action, and the more he is turned in 
on himself in self-reflection, the less active he is. At the same time 
it is the capacity for reflection which distinguishes man from the 
animal. And the rift which has been introduced between the 
objective and the subjective, the real and the ideal, Nature and 
Spirit, cannot be overcome by a return to the immediacy of feeling, 
to the childhood, as it were, of the human race, If the divided 
factors are to be reunited and the original unity restored, this must 
be achieved on a higher plane than feeling. That is to say, it must 
be achieved by reflection itself in the form of philosophy. After all, 
it is reflection which raises the problem. At the level of ordinary 
commonsense there is no problem of the relation between the real 
and the ideal order, between the thing and its mental representa¬ 
tion. It is reflection which raises the problem, and it is reflection 
which must solve it. 

1 W t 1, p. 663. 
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One’s first impulse is to solve the problem in terms of causal 
activity. Things exist independently of the mind and cause 
representations of themselves: the subjective is causally dependent 
on the objective. But by saying this one simply gives rise to a 
further problem. For if I assert that external things exist indepen¬ 
dently and cause representations of themselves in me, I necessarily 
set myself above thing and representation. And I thus implicitly 
affirm myself as spirit. And the question at once arises, how 
can external things exercise a determining causal activity on 
spirit? 

We can indeed attempt to tackle the problem from the other 
side. Instead of saying that things cause representations of them¬ 
selves we can say with Kant that the subject imposes its cognitive 
forms on some given matter of experience and so creates phenomenal 
reality. But we are then left with the thing-in-itself. And this is 
inconceivable. For what can a thing possibly be apart from the 
forms which the subject is said to impose? 

There have been, however, two notable attempts to solve the 
problem of the correspondence between the subjective and the 
objective, the ideal and the real, without having recourse to the 
idea of causal activity. Spinoza explained the correspondence by 
means of the theory of parallel modifications of different attributes 
of one infinite substance, while Leibniz had recourse to the theory 
of a pre-established harmony. But neither theory was a genuine 
explanation. For Spinoza left the modifications of Substance 
unexplained, while Leibniz, in Schelling’s opinion, simply postu¬ 
lated a pre-established harmony. 

At the same time both Spinoza and Leibniz had an inkling of the 
truth that the ideal and the real are ultimately one. And it is this 
truth which the philosopher is called upon to exhibit. He must 
show that Nature is ‘visible Spirit’ and Spirit ‘invisible Nature’. 1 
That is to say, the philosopher must show how objective Nature is 
ideal through and through in the sense that it is a unified dynamic 
and teleological system which develops upwards, so to speak, to 
the point at which it returns upon itself in and through the human 
spirit. For, given this picture of Nature, we can see that the life of 
representation is not something which is simply set over against 
and alien to the objective world, so that there arises the problem of 
correspondence between the subjective and the objective, the ideal 
and the real. The life of representation is Nature’s knowledge of 

1 w, i, p. 706. 
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itself, it is the actualization of Nature s potentiality, whereby 
slumbering Spirit awakens to consciousness. 

But can we show that Nature is in fact a teleological system, 
exhibiting finality? We cannot indeed accept as adequate the 
purely mechanistic interpretation of the world. For when we 
consider the organism, we are driven to introduce the idea of 
finality. Nor can the mind remain content with a dichotomy 
between two sharply divided spheres, namely those of mechanism 
and teleology. It is driven on to regard Nature as a self-organizing 
totality in which we can distinguish various levels. But the 
question arises whether we are not then simply reading teleology 
into Nature, first into the organism and then into Nature as a 
whole. After all, Kant admitted that we cannot help thinking of 
Nature as if it were a teleological system. For we have a regulative 
Idea of purpose in Nature, an Idea which gives rise to certain 
heuristic maxims of judgment. But Kant would not allow that this 
subjective Idea proves anything about Nature in itself. 

Schelling is convinced that all scientific inquiry presupposes the 
intelligibility of Nature. Every experiment, he insists, involves 
putting a question to Nature which Nature is forced to answer. 
And this procedure presupposes the belief that Nature conforms to 
the demands of reason, that it is intelligible and in this sense ideal. 
This belief is justified if we once assume the general view of the 
world which has been outlined above. For the idea of Nature as 
an intelligible teleological system then appears as Nature’s self¬ 
reflection, as Nature knowing itself in and through man. 

But we can obviously ask for a justification of this general view 
of Nature. And the ultimate justification is for Schelling a meta¬ 
physical theory about the Absolute. ‘The first step towards 
philosophy and the indispensable condition for even arriving at it 
is to understand that the Absolute in the ideal order is also the 
Absolute in the real order.’ 1 The Absolute is the ‘pure identity’ 2 of 
subjectivity and objectivity. And this identity is reflected in the 
mutual interpenetration of Nature and Nature’s knowledge of 
itself in and through man. 

In itself the Absolute is one eternal act of knowledge in which 
there is no temporal succession. At the same time we can distin¬ 
guish three moments or phases in this one act, provided that we do 
not look on them as succeeding one another temporally. In the 
first moment the Absolute objectifies itself in ideal Nature, in the 

1 W, I, p. 708. * w, 1, p. 712. 
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universal pattern, as it were, of Nature, for which Schelling uses 
Spinoza's term Natura naturans . In the second moment the 
Absolute as objectivity is transformed into the Absolute as 
subjectivity. And the third moment is the synthesis 'in which these 
two absolutenesses (absolute objectivity and absolute subjectivity) 
are again one absoluteness'. 1 The Absolute is thus an eternal act of 
self-knowledge. 

The first moment in the inner life of the Absolute is expressed or 
manifested in Natura naturata , Nature as a system of particular 
things. This is the symbol or appearance of Natura naturans , and 
as such it is said to be ‘outside the Absolute'. 2 The second moment 
in the inner life of the Absolute, the transformation of objectivity 
into subjectivity, is expressed externally in the world of representa¬ 
tion , the ideal world of human knowledge whereby Natura 
naturata is represented in and through the human mind and the 
particular is taken up, as it were, into the universal, that is, on 
the conceptual level. We have, therefore, two unities, as Schelling 
calls them, objective Nature and the ideal world of representation. 
The third unity, correlated with the third moment in the inner life 
of the Absolute, is the apprehended interpenetration of the real 
and the ideal. 

It can hardly be claimed, I think, that Schelling makes the 
relation between the infinite and the finite, between the Absolute 
in itself and its self-manifestation, crystal clear. We have seen 
indeed that Natura naturata , considered as the symbol or appearance 
of Natura naturans , is said to be outside the Absolute. But 
Schelling also speaks of the Absolute as expanding itself into the 
particular. Clearly, Schelling wishes to make a distinction between 
the unchanging Absolute in itself and the world of finite particular 
things. But at the same time he wishes to maintain that the 
Absolute is the all-comprehensive reality. But we shall have to 
return later to this topic. For the moment we can content ourselves 
with the general picture of the Absolute as eternal essence or Idea 
objectifying itself in Nature, returning to itself as subjectivity in 
the world of representation and then knowing itself, in and through 
philosophical reflection, as the identity of the real and the ideal, of 
Nature and Spirit. 3 

1 W, i, p. 714. I have used 'absoluteness 7 to render Absoluthheit. 

% W, 1, p. 717. 

a Schelling's picture of the metaphysical basis of a philosophy of Nature 
exercised a powerful influence on the thought of Hegel. But it would be in¬ 
appropriate to discuss this matter here. 
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Schelling’s justification of the possibility of a philosophy of 
Nature or of the so-called higher physics is thus admittedly 
metaphysical in character. Nature (that is, Natura naturata) must 
be ideal through and through. For it is the symbol or appearance 
of Natura naturans, ideal Nature: it is the ‘external’ objectification 
of the Absolute. And as the Absolute is always one, the identity of 
objectivity and subjectivity, Natura naturata, must also be 
subjectivity. This truth is manifested in the process by which 
Nature passes, as it were, into the world of representation. And the 
culmination of this process is the insight by which it is seen that 
human knowledge of Nature is Nature’s knowledge of itself. There 
is really no rift between the objective and the subjective. From the 
transcendental point of view they are one. Slumbering Spirit 
becomes awakened Spirit. The distinguishable moments in the 
supra-temporal life of the Absolute as pure essence are manifested 
in the temporal order, which stands to the Absolute in itself as 
consequent to antecedent. 

2. To develop a philosophy of Nature is to develop a systematic 
ideal construction of Nature. In the Timaeus Plato sketched a 
theoretical construction of bodies out of fundamental qualities. 
And Schelling is concerned with the same sort of thing. A purely 
experimental physics would not deserve the name of science. It 
would be 'nothing but a collection of facts, of reports on what has 
been observed, of what has happened either under natural or 
under artificially-produced conditions’. 1 Schelling admits indeed 
that physics as we know it is not purely experimental or empirical 
in this sense. ‘In what is now called physics empiricism [ Empiric ] 
and science are mixed up.’ 2 But there is room, in Schelling’s 
opinion, for a purely theoretical construction or deduction of 
matter and of the fundamental types of bodies, the inorganic and 
the organic. Moreover, this speculative physics will not simply 
assume natural forces, such as gravitation, as something given. It 
will construct them from first principles. 

According to Schelling’s intentions at least this construction 
does not involve producing a fanciful and arbitrary deduction of 
the fundamental levels of Nature. Rather does it mean letting 
Nature construct itself before the watchful attention of the mind. 
Speculative or higher physics cannot indeed explain the basic 
productive activity which gives rise to Nature. This is a matter for 
metaphysics rather than for the philosophy of Nature proper. But 

1 w . ». P- 283. « Ibid. 
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if the development of the natural system is the necessary pro¬ 
gressive self-expression of ideal Nature, Natura naturans, it must 
be possible to retrace systematically the stages of the process by 
which ideal Nature expresses itself in Natura naturata. And to do 
this is the task of speculative physics. Schelling is obviously well 
aware that it is through experience that we become acquainted 
with the existence of natural forces and of inorganic and organic 
things. And it is not the philosopher’s task to tell us the empirical 
facts for the first time, so to speak, or to work out a priori a natural 
history which can be developed only on the basis of empirical 
investigation. He is concerned with exhibiting the fundamental 
and necessary teleological pattern in Nature, in Nature, that is to 
say, as known in the first instance by experience and empirical 
inquiry. One might say that he is concerned with explaining to us 
the why and wherefore of the facts. 

To exhibit Nature as a teleological system, as the necessary 
self-unfolding of the eternal Idea, involves showing that the 
explanation of the lower is always to be found in the higher. For 
instance, even if from the temporal point of view the inorganic is 
prior to the organic, from the philosophical point of view the latter 
is logically prior to the former. That is to say. the lower level exists 
as a foundation for the higher level. And this is true throughout 
Nature. The materialist tends to reduce the higher to the lower. 
For example, he tries to explain organic life in terms of mechanical 
causality, without introducing the concept of finality. But he has 
the wrong point of view. It is not, as he is inclined to imagine, a 
question of denying the laws of mechanics or of regarding them as 
suspended in the organic sphere, if one introduces the concept of 
finality. Rather is it a question of seeing the sphere of mechanics 
as the necessary setting for the realization of the ends of Nature in 
the production of the organism. There is continuity. For the lower 
is the necessary foundation for the higher, and the latter subsumes 
the former in itself. But there is also the emergence of something 
new, and this new level explains the level which it presupposes. 

When we understand this, we see that ‘the opposition between 
mechanism and the organic sphere disappears’. 1 For we see the 
production of the organism as that at which Nature unconsciously 
aims through the development of the inorganic sphere, with the 
laws of mechanics. And it is thus truer to say that the inorganic is 
the organic minus than that the organic is the inorganic plus. Yet 

1 W. i, p. 416. 
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even this way of speaking can be misleading. For the opposition 
between mechanism and the organic sphere is overcome not so 
much by the theory that the former exists for the latter as by the 
theory that Nature as a whole is an organic unity. 

Now, the activity which lies at the basis of Nature and which 
'expands’ itself in the phenomenal world is infinite or unlimited. 
For Nature is, as we have seen, the self-objectification of the infinite 
Absolute which, as an eternal act, is activity or willing. But if there 
is to be any objective system of Nature at all, this unlimited 
activity must be checked. That is to say, there must be a checking 
or limiting force. And it is the interaction between the unlimited 
activity and the checking force which gives rise to the lowest level 
of Nature, the general structure of the world and the series of 
bodies, 1 which Schelling calls the first potency ( Potenz ) of Nature. 
Thus if we think of the force of attraction as corresponding to the 
checking force and the force of repulsion as corresponding to the 
unlimited activity, the synthesis of the two is matter in so far as 
this is simply mass. 

But the drive of the unlimited activity reasserts itself, only to 
be checked at another point. And the second unity or potency in 
the construction of Nature is universal mechanism, under which 
heading Schelling deduces light and the dynamic process or the 
dynamic laws of bodies. ‘The dynamic process is nothing else but 
the second construction of matter.’ 2 That is to say, the original 
construction of matter is repeated, as it were, at a higher level. On 
the lower level we have the elementary operation of the forces of 
attraction and repulsion and their synthesis in matter as mass. At 
the higher level we find the same forces showing themselves in the 
phenomena of magnetism, electricity and chemical process or the 
chemical properties of bodies. 

The third unity or potency of Nature is the organism. And on 
this level we find the same forces further actualizing their poten¬ 
tialities in the phenomena of sensibility, irritability and repro¬ 
duction. This unity or level of Nature is represented as the synthesis 
of the two others. Hence it cannot be said that at any level Nature 
is simply lifeless. It is a living organic unity which actualizes its 
potentialities at ascending levels until it expresses itself in the 
organism. We must add, however, that there are obviously distin¬ 
guishable levels within the organic sphere itself. On the lower levels 

1 Der allgemeine Weltbau und die Kdrperreihe; W. I o 718 
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reproductivity is particularly conspicuous whereas sensibility is 
comparatively undeveloped. The individual organisms are lost, as 
it were, in the species. On the higher levels the life of the senses is 
more developed, and the individual organism is, so to speak, more 
of an individual and less a mere particular member of an indefinite 
class. The culminating point is reached in the human organism, 
which most clearly manifests the ideality of Nature and forms the 
point of transition to the world of representation or subjectivity. 
Nature’s reflection on itself. 

Throughout his construction of Nature Schelling employs the 
idea of the polarity of forces. But 'these two conflicting forces . . . 
lead to the idea of an organizing principle which makes the world 
a system’. 1 And to this principle we can conveniently give the 
time-hallowed name of world-soul. It cannot indeed be discovered 
by empirical investigation. Nor can it be described in terms of the 
qualities of phenomena. It is a postulate, 'an hypothesis of the 
higher physics for explaining the universal organism’. 2 This so- 
called world-soul is not in itself a conscious intelligence. It is the 
organizing principle which manifests itself in Nature and which 
attains consciousness in and through the human ego. And unless 
we postulated it, we could not look on Nature as a unified, self- 
developing super-organism. 

It may have occurred to the reader to wonder how Schelling’s 
theory of Nature stands to the theory of evolution in the sense of 
the transformation of forms or the emergence of higher from lower 
forms. And it is clearly arguable not only that a theory of emergent 
evolution would fit in very well with Schelling’s interpretation but 
that it is demanded by his view of the world as a self-developing 
organic unity. Indeed, he explicitly refers to the possibility of 
evolution. He observes, for instance, that even if man’s experience 
does not reveal any case of the transformation of one species into 
another, lack of empirical evidence does not prove that such a 
transformation is impossible. For it may well be that such changes 
can take place only in a much longer period of time than that 
covered by man’s experience. At the same time Schelling goes on 
to remark, ‘however, let us pass over these possibilities’. 3 In 
other words, while he allows for the possibility of emergent 
evolution, he is primarily concerned not with a genetic history of 
Nature but with an ideal or theoretical construction. 

This construction is indeed rich in ideas. It echoes much past 

1 W, i, p. 449. * W, 1, p. 413. • W, 1, p. 4x7 
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speculation about the world. For instance, the pervasive idea of 
the polarity of forces recalls Greek speculation about Nature, 
while the theory of Nature as slumbering Spirit recalls certain 
aspects of Leibniz’s philosophy. Schelling’s interpretation of 
Nature also looks forward to later speculation. For example, there 
is some family resemblance between Schelling's philosophy of 
Nature and Bergson’s picture of inorganic things as representing, 
as it were, the extinguished sparks thrown off by the elan vital in 
its upward flight. 

At the same time Schelling’s construction of Nature inevitably 
appears so fanciful and arbitrary to the scientific mentality that 
there does not seem to be any justification for devoting space here 
to further detailed treatment of it. 1 It is not that the philosopher 
fails to incorporate into his philosophy of Nature theories and 
hypotheses taken from science as he knows it. On the contrary, he 
borrows and utilizes ideas taken from contemporary physics, 
electrodynamics, chemistry and biology. But these ideas are fitted 
into a dialectical scheme, and they are often held together by the 
application of analogies which, however ingenious and perhaps 
sometimes suggestive, tend to appear fanciful and far-fetched. 
Hence discussion of the details is more a matter for a specialized 
treatment of Schelling and of his relations to scientists such as 
Newton and to contemporary writers such as Goethe than for a 
general history of philosophy. 

To say this is not, however, to deny the importance of Schelling's 
philosophy of Nature in its general outlines. For it shows clearly 
that German idealism does not involve subjectivism in the 
ordinary sense. Nature is the immediate and objective manifesta¬ 
tion of the Absolute. It is indeed ideal through and through. But 
this does not mean that Nature is in any sense the creation of the 
human ego. It is ideal because it expresses the eternal Idea and 
because it is orientated towards self-reflection in and through the 
human mind. Schelling’s view of the Absolute as the identity of 
objectivity and subjectivity demands, of course, that the Absolute’s 
self-objectification, namely Nature, should reveal this identity. 
But the identity is revealed through the teleological pattern of 
Nature, not through its reduction to human ideas. Nature’s repre¬ 
sentation in and through the human mind presupposes the objecti¬ 
vity of the world, though at the same time it presupposes the 

1 The details of Schelling's construction of Nature vary somewhat in his different 
writings on the subject. 
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intelligibility of the world and its intrinsic orientation to self¬ 
reflection. 

Further, if we prescind from Schelling's rather fanciful specula¬ 
tions about magnetism, electricity and so on, that is, from the 
details of his theoretical construction of Nature, the general view 
of Nature as an objective manifestation of the Absolute and as a 
teleological system possesses an abiding value. It is obviously a 
metaphysical interpretation, and as such it can hardly commend 
itself to those who reject all metaphysics. But the general picture 
of Nature is not unreasonable. And if we once accept with Schelling, 
and afterwards with Hegel, the idea of a spiritual Absolute, we 
should expect to find in Nature a teleological pattern, though it 
does not necessarily follow that we can deduce the forces and 
phenomena of Nature in the way that Schelling thought that 
speculative physics is capable of doing. 

3. In view of the fact that Schelling's philosophy of Nature 
represents his divergence from Fichte and his own original con¬ 
tribution to the development of German idealism it is at first sight 
surprising to find him publishing in 1800 a System of Transcendental 
Idealism in which he starts from the ego and proceeds to elaborate 
'the continuous history of self-consciousness 1 . 1 For it looks as 
though he is adding to the philosophy of Nature an incompatible 
system inspired by the influence of Fichte. In Schelling's opinion, 
however, transcendental idealism forms a necessary complement 
to the philosophy of Nature. In knowledge itself subject and object 
are united: they are one. But if we wish to explain this identity, 
we have first to think it away. And then we are faced with two 
possibilities. Either we can start with the objective and proceed 
towards the subjective, asking how unconscious Nature comes to 
be represented. Or we can start with the subjective and proceed 
towards the objective, asking how an object comes to exist for the 
subject. In the first case we develop the philosophy of Nature, 
showing how Nature develops the conditions for its own self- 
reflection on the subjective level. In the second case we develop the 
system of transcendental idealism, showing how the ultimate 
immanent principle of consciousness produces the objective world 
as the condition of its attainment of self-consciousness. And the 
two lines of reflection are and must be complementary. For if the 
Absolute is the identity of subjectivity and objectivity, it must be 
possible to start from either pole and to develop a philosophy in 

1 W t 11, p. 331. 
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harmony with the philosophy developed by starting from the 
other pole. In other words, it is Schelling's conviction that the 
mutually complementary characters of the philosophy of Nature 
and the system of transcendental idealism manifest the nature of 
the Absolute as identity of subject and object, of the ideal and the 
real. 

As transcendental idealism is described as the science of know¬ 
ledge, it prescinds from the question whether there is an ontological 
reality behind the whole sphere of knowledge. Hence its first 
principle must be immanent within this sphere. And if we are to 
proceed from the subjective to the objective by transcendental 
deduction, we must start with the original identity of subject and 
object. This identity within the sphere of knowledge is self- 
consciousness, wherein subject and object are the same. And self- 
consciousness is described by Schelling as the ego. But the term 
'ego' does not signify the individual self. It signifies 'the act of 
self-consciousness in general' . l ‘The self-consciousness which is our 
point of departure is one absolute act .' 2 And this absolute act is a 
production of itself as object. 'The ego is nothing else but a 
producing which becomes its own object.' 3 It is in fact 'an 
intellectual intuition'. 4 For the ego exists through knowing itself, 
and this self-knowledge is the act of intellectual intuition, which is 
'the organ of all transcendental thought' 5 and freely produces as 
its object what is otherwise no object. Intellectual intuition and 
the production of the object of transcendental thought are one and 
the same. Hence a system of transcendental idealism must take t{ie 
form of a production or construction of self-consciousness. 

Schelling makes a wider use than Fichte had made of the idea of 
intellectual intuition. But the general pattern of his transcendental 
idealism is obviously based on Fichte's thought. The ego is in 
itself an unlimited act or activity. But to become its own object it 
must limit this activity by setting something over against itself, 
namely the non-ego. And it must do so unconsciously. For it is 
impossible to explain the givenness of the non-ego within the frame¬ 
work of idealism unless we assume that the production of the non¬ 
ego is an unconscious and necessary production. The non-ego is a 
necessary condition of self-consciousness. And in this sense the 
limitation of the infinite or unlimited activity which constitutes the 
ego must always remain. But in another sense the limitation must 

1 w , n, p. 374. 
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be transcended. That is to say, the ego must be able to abstract 
from the non-ego and recoil, as it were, on to itself. Self-conscious¬ 
ness, in other words, will take the form of human self-consciousness 
which presupposes Nature, the non-ego. 

In the first part of the system of transcendental idealism, which 
corresponds to Fichte's theoretical deduction of consciousness in 
the Wissenschaftslehre , Schelling traces the history of conscious¬ 
ness in three main epochs or stages. Many of Fichte's themes 
reappear, but Schelling is naturally at pains to correlate his 
history of consciousness with the philosophy of Nature. The first 
epoch ranges from primitive sensation up to productive intuition. 
And it is correlated with the construction of matter in the philo¬ 
sophy of Nature. In other words, we see the production of the 
material world as the unconscious activity of Spirit. The second 
epoch ranges from productive intuition up to reflection. The ego is 
here conscious on the level of sense. That is to say, the sensible 
object appears as distinct from the act of productive intuition. 
And Schelling deduces the categories of space, time and causality. 
A universe begins to exist for the ego. Schelling also occupies 
himself with the deduction of the organism as a necessary con¬ 
dition for the ego's return on itself. This takes place in the third 
epoch which culminates in the act of absolute abstraction by 
which the ego reflectively differentiates itself from the object or 
non-ego as such and recognizes itself as intelligence. It has become 
object to itself. 

The act of absolute abstraction is explicable only as an act of 
the self-determining will. And we thus pass to the idea of the ego 
or intelligence as an active and free power, and so to the second or 
practical part of the system of transcendental idealism. After 
treating of the part played by the consciousness of other selves, 
other free wills, in the development of self-consciousness Schelling 
goes on to discuss the distinction between natural impulse and the 
will considered as an idealizing activity (eine idealisierende 
Taiigkeit ), that is, as seeking to modify or change the objective 
in accordance with an ideal. The ideal belongs to the side of the 
subjective: it is in fact the ego itself. Hence in seeking to actualize 
the ideal in the objective world the ego also realizes itself. 

This idea sets the stage for a discussion of morality. How, asks 
Schelling, can the will, namely the ego as self-determining or self- 
realizing activity, become objectified for the ego as intelligence? 
That is to say, how can the ego become conscious of itself as will? 
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The answer is, through a demand, the demand that the ego should 
will nothing else but self-determination. 'This demand is nothing 
else but the categorical imperative or the moral law which Kant 
expresses in this way: you ought to will only that which other 
intelligences can will. But that which all intelligences can will is 
only pure self-determination, pure conformity to law. Through the 
law of morality, therefore, pure self-determination .. . becomes an 
object for the ego.' 1 

But self-determination or self-realization can be achieved only 
through concrete action in the world. And Schelling proceeds to 
deduce the system of rights and the State as conditions for moral 
action. The State is, of course, an edifice built by human hands, by 
the activity of the Spirit. But it is a necessary condition for the 
harmonious realization of freedom by a plurality of individuals. 
And though it is an edifice built by human hands, it should become 
a second Nature. In all our actions we count on the uniformity of 
Nature, on the reign of natural laws. And in our moral activity we 
ought to be able to count on the rule of rational law in society. 
That is to say, we ought to be able to count on the rational State, 
the characteristic of which is the rule of law. 

Yet even the best-ordered State is exposed to the capricious and 
egoistic wills of other States. And the question arises, how can 
political society be rescued, as far as this is possible, from this 
condition of instability and insecurity? The answer can be found 
only in 'an organization which transcends the individual State, 
namely a federation of all States', 2 which will do away with 
conflicts between nations. Only in this way can political society 
become a second Nature, something on which we can count. 

For this end to be attained, however, two conditions are 
required. First, the fundamental principles of a truly rational 
constitution must be generally acknowledged, so that all individual 
States will have a common interest in guaranteeing and protecting 
one another's law and rights. Secondly, individual States must 
submit themselves to a common fundamental law in the same way 
that individual citizens submit themselves to the law of their own 
State. And this means in effect that the federation will have to 
be a 'State of States', 8 in ideal at least a world-organization with 
sovereign power. If this ideal could be realized, political society 
would become a secure setting for the full actualization of a 
universal moral order. 
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Now, if this ideal is to be realized at all, it must obviously be 
realized within history. And the question arises whether we can 
discern in human history any necessary tendency towards the 
attainment of this goal. In Schelling's opinion 'there lies in the 
concept of history the concept of endless progress 'A Obviously, if 
this statement meant that the word 'history', as ordinarily used, 
necessarily includes as part of its meaning the concept of endless 
progress towards a predetermined goal, its truth would be open to 
question. But Schelling is looking on history in the light of his 
theory of the Absolute. 'History as a whole is a continual revelation 
of the Absolute, a revelation which gradually discloses itself .' 2 As 
the Absolute is the pure identity of the ideal and the real, history 
must be a movement towards the creation of a second Nature, a 
perfect moral world-order in the framework of a rationally- 
organized political society. And as the Absolute is infinite, this 
movement of progress must be endless. If the Absolute were 
perfectly revealed in its true nature, the point of view of human 
consciousness, which presupposes a distinction between subject 
and object, would no longer exist. Hence the revelation of the 
Absolute in human history must be in principle endless. 

But are we not then faced with a dilemma? If on the one hand 
we assert that the human will is free, must we not admit that man 
can thwart the ends of history and that there is no necessary 
progress towards an ideal goal? If on the other hand we assert that 
history necessarily moves in a certain direction, must we not deny 
human freedom and explain away the psychological feeling of 
freedom? 

In dealing with this problem Schelling has recourse to the idea 
of an absolute synthesis, as he puts it, of free actions. Individuals 
act freely. And any given individual may act for some purely 
private and selfish end. But there is at the same time a hidden 
necessity which achieves a synthesis of the apparently unconnected 
and often conflicting actions of human beings. Even if a man acts 
from purely selfish motives, he will none the less unconsciously 
contribute, even though against his will, to the fulfilment of the 
common end of human history . 3 

Up to this point we have been considering briefly the parts of 

1 W, ii, p. 592. * W, n, p. 603. 
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the system of transcendental idealism which cover more or less the 
ground covered by Fichte in his theoretical and practical deduc¬ 
tions of consciousness and in his works on the theory of rights and 
on ethics, though Schelling makes, of course, some changes and 
introduces and develops ideas of his own. But Schelling adds a 
third part which is his own peculiar contribution to transcendental 
idealism and which serves to underline the difference between his 
general outlook and that of Fichte. The philosophy of Nature deals 
with slumbering or unconscious Spirit. In the system of transcen¬ 
dental idealism as hitherto outlined we see conscious Spirit 
objectifying itself in moral action and in the creation of a moral 
world-order, a second Nature. But we have yet to find an intuition 
in which the identity of the unconscious and of the conscious, of 
the real and of the ideal, is presented in a concrete manner to the 
ego itself. And in the third part of the system of transcendental 
idealism Schelling locates what he is seeking in aesthetic intuition. 
Thus transcendental idealism culminates in a philosophy of art, to 
which Schelling attaches great importance. And provided that the 
statement is not taken as implying that the philosopher sets out to 
minimize the significance of moral activity, we can say that with 
Schelling, as contrasted with Fichte, the emphasis shifts from 
ethics to aesthetics, from the moral life to artistic creation, from 
action for the sake of action to aesthetic contemplation. 

From one point of view it would be desirable to treat first of 
Schelling’s philosophy of art as given in the third part of the 
System of Transcendental Idealism and later of his aesthetic ideas 
as expressed in his lectures on The Philosophy of Art. For in the 
meantime he had developed his theory of the Absolute, and this 
fact is reflected in the lectures. But it is more convenient to outline 
his ideas on art in one section, though I shall draw attention to 
their historical development. 

4. In the System of Transcendental Idealism we read that 'the 
objective world is only the original, still unconscious poetry of the 
Spirit: the universal organon of philosophy—and the keystone of 
the whole arch—is the philosophy of art ’. 1 But the view that the 
philosophy of art is ‘the true organon of philosophy’* stands in 
need of some explanation. 

In the first place art is grounded on the power of productive 
intuition which is the indispensable organ or instrument of trans¬ 
cendental idealism. As we have seen, transcendental idealism 
1 W. a. p. 349. • W, n, p. 351. 
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comprises a history of consciousness. But the stages of this history 
are not present from the start to the ego’s vision as so many already 
constituted objects at which it only needs to look. The ego or 
intelligence has to produce them, in the sense that it has to 
re-create or, to use a Platonic term, re-collect them in a systematic 
manner. And this task of re-creation or re-collection is performed by 
the power of productive intuition. Aesthetic intuition is an activity 
of the same power, though there it is directed outwards, as it 
were, rather than inwards. 

In the second place aesthetic intuition manifests the basic truth 
of the unity of the unconscious and the conscious, of the real and 
the ideal. If we consider aesthetic intuition from the side of the 
creative artist, the genius, we can see that in a real sense he knows 
what he is doing: he acts consciously and deliberately. When 
Michelangelo made the statue of Moses, he knew what he was about. 
At the same time, however, we can equally well say that the genius 
acts unconsciously. Genius is not reducible to a technical proficiency 
which can be imparted by instruction: the creative artist is, as it 
were, the vehicle of a power which acts through him. And for 
Schelling this is the same power which operates in Nature. In other 
words, the same power which acts without consciousness in pro¬ 
ducing Nature, the unconscious poetry of the Spirit, acts with 
consciousness in producing the work of art. That is to say, it acts 
through the consciousness of the artist. And this illustrates the 
ultimate unity of the unconscious and the conscious, of the real and 
the ideal. 

The matter can be considered from another point of view. We 
can ask why it is that contemplation of a work of art is accompanied 
by ‘the feeling of infinite satisfaction’, 1 why it is that ‘every 
impulse to produce is stilled with the completion of the product, 
that all contradictions are reconciled and all riddles solved’. 2 In 
other words, why is it that in contemplating a work of art the 
mind, whether of the artist himself or of someone else, enjoys a 
feeling of finality, the feeling that nothing should be added or 
subtracted, the feeling that a problem is solved, even if the problem 
cannot be stated? In Schelling’s opinion the answer is that the 
completed work of art is the intelligence's supreme objectification 
of itself to itself, that is, as the identity of the unconscious and the 
conscious, the real and the ideal, the objective and the subjective. 
But as the intelligence or ego does not know this reflectively, it 
1 W, ii, p. 615. 1 Ibid . 
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simply feels a boundless satisfaction, as though some unstated 
mystery had been revealed, and ascribes the production of the 
work of art to some power which acts through it. 

The philosophy of art is thus the culmination of the System of 
Transcendental Idealism. It will be remembered that transcendental 
idealism starts with the idea of the so-called ego or intelligence 
considered as an absolute act of self-consciousness in which subject 
and object are one. But this absolute act is a producing: it has to 
produce its object. And the supreme objectification is the work of 
art. True, the organism, as considered in the philosophy of Nature, 
is a partial manifestation of the identity of the real and the ideal. 
But it is ascribed to an unconscious productive power which does 
not work with freedom, whereas the work of art is the expression 
of freedom: it is the free ego’s manifestation of itself to itself. 

Transcendental idealism, as was remarked in the last section, 
starts with the first immanent principle within the sphere of 
knowledge, namely with the absolute act which becomes an object 
for itself, and prescinds from the question whether there is a 
reality behind, as it were, this absolute act or ego. 1 But by the 
time (1802-3) that Schelling came to deliver the lectures which 
were eventually published as the Philosophy of Art he had developed 
his theory of the Absolute, and we find him emphasizing the 
metaphysical significance of the work of art as the finite manifesta¬ 
tion of the infinite Absolute. The Absolute is the ‘indifference’ 
(that is to say, the ultimate identity) of the ideal and the real, and 
‘the indifference of the ideal and the retd, as indifference, is 
depressed in the ideal world through art’. 8 Schelling is not con¬ 
tradicting what he has previously said about art. But in the 
lectures he transcends the self-imposed Fichtean limitations of 
the System of Transcendental Idealism and adopts the frankly 
metaphysical point of view which is really characteristic of his 
thought. 

In Bruno (1802) Schelling introduced the notion of divine ideas 
and asserted that things are beautiful in virtue of their participa¬ 
tion in these ideas. And this theory reappears in the lectures on art. 
Thus we are told that ‘beauty exists where the particular (the 
real) is so in accord with its idea that this idea itself, as infinite, 
enters into the finite and is intuited in concreto ’. s Aesthetic 
intuition is thus the intuition of the infinite in a finite product of 

1 Similarly, the philosophy of Nature starts with the postulated infinite activity 
which manifests itself in Nature. 

1 W, iii, p. 400. 1 W t in, p. 402. 
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intelligence. Further, the conformity of a thing with its eternal 
idea is its truth. Hence beauty and truth 1 are ultimately one. 

Now, if the creative genius exhibits in the work of art an eternal 
idea, he must be akin to the philosopher. But it does not follow 
that he is a philosopher. For he does not apprehend the eternal 
ideas in an abstract form but only through a symbolic medium. 
Artistic creation requires the presence of a symbolic world, a 
world of 'poetic existence’ 2 which mediates between the universal 
and the particular. The symbol represents neither the universal as 
such nor the particular as such, but both in unity. We must 
distinguish, therefore, between the symbol and the image. For the 
image is always concrete and particular. 

This symbolic world of poetic existence is provided by mythology 
which is 'the necessary condition and primary matter [Stoff] of all 
art'.® Schelling dwells at length on Greek mythology, but he does 
not confine the symbolic world which in his view forms the material 
for artistic creation to the mythology of the Greeks. He includes, 
for instance, what he calls Jewish and Christian mythology. The 
Christian mind has constructed its own symbolic world which has 
proved a fruitful source of material for the artist. 

This emphasis on mythology in Schelling's account of the 
symbolic world of poetic existence may well appear too narrow. 
But it illustrates Schelling’s constant interest in myths as being at 
the same time imaginative constructions and intimations or 
expressions of the divine. In his later years he makes a distinction 
between myth and revelation. But his interest in the significance of 
mythology is a lasting element in his thought. And we shall have 
to return to the subject in connection with his later philosophy of 
religion. 

In this outline of Schelling’s aesthetic philosophy the terms 'art' 
and ‘artist’ have been used in a wider sense than is customary in 
ordinary English. But it would not, I think, be very profitable to 
devote space here to Schelling’s discussion of the particular fine 
arts which he divides into those belonging to the real series, such as 
painting and sculpture, and those belonging to the ideal series, 
such as poetry. 4 For general purposes it is sufficient to understand 
how Schelling makes aesthetic theory an integral part of his 

1 The reference is obviously to what the Scholastics called ontological truth, as 
distinct from logical truth. 

1 W, in, p. 419. • W, hi, p. 425. 

4 The reader who is interested in this subject can consult the third part of 
Schelling's Philosophy of Art or, for example, Bernard Bosanquet's History of 
Aesthetic. 
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philosophy. In the third Critique Kant had indeed discussed the 
aesthetic judgment, and he can be said to have made aesthetics an 
integral part of the critical philosophy. But the nature of Kant's 
system made it impossible for him to develop a metaphysics of art 
in the way that Schelling does. Kant allowed, it is true, that from 
the subjective point of view we can see a hint of noumenal reality, 
of the so-called supersensible substrate. But with Schelling the 
product of artistic genius becomes a clear revelation of the nature 
of the Absolute. And in his exaltation of the genius, in his partial 
assimilation of the artistic genius to the philosopher and his 
insistence on the metaphysical significance of aesthetic intuition 
we can see clear evidence of his romantic affiliations. 

5. In the foregoing sections reference has frequently been made 
to Schelling's theory of the Absolute as the pure identity of 
subjectivity and objectivity, of the ideal and the real. In a sense 
these references were premature. For in the preface to his Exposition 
of My System of Philosophy (1801) Schelling speaks of expounding 
'the system of absolute identity'. 1 And this way of speaking shows 
that he does not regard himself as simply repeating what he has 
already said. At the same time the so-called system of identity can 
be looked on as an inquiry into and exposition of the metaphysical 
implications of the conviction that the philosophy of Nature and 
the system of transcendental idealism are mutually complementary. 

'The standpoint of philosophy,’ says Schelling, 'is the standpoint 
of Reason.' 8 That is to say, philosophical knowledge of things is 
knowledge of them as they are in Reason. T give the name of 
Reason [ Vernunft ] to the absolute Reason or to Reason in so far as 
it is conceived as the total indifference of the subjective and 
objective.' 3 In other words, philosophy is knowledge of the relation 
between things and the Absolute or, as the Absolute is infinite, 
between the finite and the infinite. And the Absolute is to be 
conceived as the pure identity or indifference (lack of all difference) 
of subjectivity and objectivity. 

In attempting to describe the relation between the finite and the 
infinite Schelling is in a very difficult position. On the one hand 
there can be nothing outside the Absolute. For it is infinite reality 
and must contain all reality within itself. Hence it cannot be the 
external cause of the universe. 'The absolute identity is not the 
cause of the universe but the universe itself. For everything which 
exists is the absolute identity itself. And the universe is everything 
1 w t hi, p. 9. 1 w , hi, p. 11. * w t Hi, p. 10. 
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which is/ 1 On the other hand, if the Absolute is pure identity, all 
distinctions must be outside it. ‘Quantitative difference is possible 
only outside the absolute totality/ 2 Hence finite things must be 
external to the Absolute. 

Schelling cannot say that the Absolute somehow proceeds out¬ 
side itself. For he maintains that ‘the fundamental error of all 
philosophy is the proposition that the absolute identity has really 
gone out of itself. . . / 3 Hence he is forced to say that it is only 
from the point of view of empirical consciousness that there is a 
distinction between subject and object and that there are sub¬ 
sisted finite things. But this really will not do. For the emergence 
of the point of view of empirical consciousness and its ontological 
status remain unexplained. It is all very well for Schelling to say 
that quantitative difference is posited 'only in appearance* 4 and 
that the Absolute is 'in no way affected by the opposition between 
subjectivity and objectivity'. 6 If appearance is anything at all, it 
must, on Schelling's premisses, be within the Absolute. And if it is 
not within the Absolute, the Absolute must be transcendent and 
unidentifiable with the universe. 

In Bruno (1802) Schelling makes play with the theory of divine 
Ideas, taken over from the Platonic and Neo-Platonic traditions. 
Considered from one point of view at least, the Absolute is the 
Idea of ideas, and finite things have eternal existence in the 
divine Ideas. But even if we are prepared to admit that this theory 
of divine Ideas is compatible with the view of the Absolute as pure 
identity, a view which is reaffirmed in Bruno , there is still the 
temporal status of finite things and their quantitative differentia¬ 
tion to be explained. In the dialogue Bruno tells Lucian that indivi¬ 
dual finite things are separate 'only for you* 6 and that for a stone 
nothing proceeds out of the darkness of absolute identity. But we 
can very well ask how empirical consciousness, with the distinctions 
which it involves, can arise either within the Absolute, if it is pure 
identity, or outside it, if it is the totality. 

Schelling's general point of view is that absolute Reason, as the 
identity of subjectivity and objectivity, is self-consciousness, the 
absolute act in which subject and object are one. But Reason is 
not itself actually self-conscious: it is simply the 'indifference' or 
lack of difference between subject and object, the ideal and the 
real. It attains actual self-consciousness only in and through human 


1 w, 111, p. 25. 
* W, hi, p. 23. 


* w, m, p. 21. 
6 Ibid. 


• W, in, p. 16. 

• W, in, p. 155. 
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consciousness, the immediate object of which is the world. In other 
words, the Absolute manifests itself or appears in two series of 
'potencies', the real series, which is considered in the philosophy 
of Nature, and the ideal series, which is considered in transcendental 
idealism. And from the standpoint of empirical consciousness the 
two series are distinct. We have subjectivity on the one hand and 
objectivity on the other. And the two together constitute 'the 
universe’, which, as everything that is, is the Absolute. If, however, 
we try to transcend the standpoint of empirical consciousness, for 
which distinctions exist, and to grasp the Absolute as it is in itself 
rather than in its appearance, we can conceive it only as the 
indifference or vanishing-point of all difference and distinctions. 
True, the concept has then no positive content. But this simply 
shows that by conceptual thought we can apprehend only the 
appearance of the Absolute, the absolute identity as it appears in 
its 'external' being, and not as it is in itself. 

In Schelling's opinion the theory of identity enables him to 
transcend all disputes between realism and idealism. For such 
controversy assumes that the distinction made by empirical 
consciousness between the real and the ideal can be overcome only 
by subordinating or even reducing the one to the other. But once 
we understand that the real and the ideal are one in the Absolute, 
the controversy loses its point. And the system of identity can thus 
be called real-idealism {Realidealismus). 

But though Schelling himself was pleased with the system of 
identity, there were others who were not so appreciative. And the 
philosopher set himself to explain his position in such a way as to 
meet what he regarded as the misunderstandings of his critics. 
Further, his own reflections on his position drove him to develop 
fresh lines of thought. Maintaining, as he did, that the relation 
between the finite and the infinite or the problem of the existence 
of the world of things is the fundamental problem of metaphysics, 
he could hardly rest content with the system of identity. For it 
seemed to imply that the universe is the actualization of the 
Absolute, while it also asserted that the distinction between 
potentiality and act falls outside the Absolute in itself. Some more 
satisfactory account of the relation between the finite and the 
infinite was obviously required. But a sketch of Schelling's further 
philosophical journeying is best reserved for the next chapter. 



CHAPTER VII 

SCHELLING (3) 

The idea of the cosmic Fall—Personality and freedom in man 
and Cod; good and evil—The distinction between negative and 
positive philosophy—Mythology and revelation—General remarks 
on Schilling—Notes on Schelling’s influence and on some 
kindred thinkers. 

1. In his work on Philosophy and Religion (1804) Schelling explains 
that the description of the Absolute as pure identity does not mean 
either that it is a formless stuff, composed of all phenomena fused 
together, or that it is a vacuous nonentity. The Absolute is pure 
identity in the sense that it is an absolutely simple infinity. We 
can approach it in conceptual thought only by thinking away and 
denying of it the attributes of finite things; but it does not follow 
that it is in itself empty of all reality. What follows is that it can 
be apprehended only by intuition. ‘The nature of the Absolute 
itself, which as ideal is also immediately real, cannot be known by 
explanations, but only through intuition. For it is only the 
composite which can be known by description. The simple must be 
intuited.’ 1 This intuition cannot be imparted by instruction. But 
the negative approach to the Absolute facilitates the act of 
intuition of which the soul is capable through its fundamental 
unity with the divine reality. 

The Absolute as ideal manifests or expresses itself immediately 
in the eternal ideas. Strictly speaking, indeed, there is only one 
Idea, the immediate eternal reflection of the Absolute which 
proceeds from it as the light flows from the sun. ‘All ideas are one 
Idea.’* But we can speak of a plurality of ideas inasmuch as 
Nature with all its grades is eternally present in the one Idea. 
This eternal Idea can be described as the divine self-knowledge. 
‘But this self-knowledge must not be conceived as a mere accident 
or attribute of the Absolute-ideal but as itself a subsistent 
Absolute. For the Absolute cannot be the ideal ground of anything 
which is not like itself, absolute.’ 8 

In developing this theory of the divine Idea, which, as we have 
1 W t zv, pp. 15-16. * W, rv, pp. 23-4. 1 W t rv, p. 21. 
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seen, was first expounded in Bruno, Schelling draws attention to 
its origins in Greek philosophy. No doubt he has also at the back of 
his mind the Christian doctrine of the divine Word; but the 
description of the eternal Idea as a second Absolute is more akin to 
the Plotinian theory of Nous than to the Christian doctrine of the 
second Person of the Trinity. Further, the ideas of the negative 
approach to the Absolute and of intuitive apprehension of the 
supreme Godhead also go back to Neo-Platonism, though the first 
idea at any rate reappears in Scholasticism, as well, of course, as 
the theory of divine ideas. 

However, in spite of its venerable history Scbelling’s theory of 
the eternal Idea cannot by itself explain the existence of finite 
things. For Nature as present in the eternal Idea is Natura naturans 
rather than Natura naturata. And from ideas, Schelling sensibly 
maintains, we can derive by deduction only other ideas. He 
therefore has recourse to the speculations of Jakob Boehme and 
introduces the notion of a cosmic Fall. The origin of the world is to 
be found in a falling-away or breaking-away ( Abbrechen ) from God, 
which can also be described as a leap (Sprung). ‘From the Absolute 
to the real there is no continuous transition; the origin of the 
sensible world is thinkable only as a complete breaking-away from 
Absoluteness by means of a leap.’ 1 

Schelling does not mean that a part of the Absolute breaks away 
or splits off. The Fall consists in the emergence of a dim image of 
an image, resembling the shadow which accompanies the body. 
All things have their eternal ideal existence in the Idea or divine 
ideas. Hence the centre and true reality of any finite thing is in the 
divine Idea, and the essence of the finite thing may thus be said to 
be infinite rather than finite. Considered, however, precisely as a 
finite thing, it is the image of an image (that is, an image of the 
ideal essence which is itself a reflection of the Absolute). And its 
existence as a distinct finite thing is an alienation from its true 
centre, a negation of infinity. True, finite things are not simply 
nothing. They are, as Plato said, a mixture of being and not-being. 
But particularity and finitude represent the negative element. 
Hence the emergence of Natura naturata, the system of particular 
finite things, is a Fall from the Absolute. 

It must not be thought, however, that the cosmic Fall, the 
emergence of an image of an image, is an event in time. It is 'as 
eternal (outside all time) as the Absolute itself and the world of 

1 W, iv, p. 28. 
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Ideas'. 1 The Idea is an eternal image of God. And the sensible 
world is an indefinite succession of shadows, images of images, 
without any assignable beginning. This means that no finite thing 
can be referred to God as its immediate cause. The origin of any 
given finite thing, a man for instance, is explicable in terms of 
finite causes. The thing, in other words, is a member in the endless 
chain of causes and effects which constitutes the sensible world. 
And this is why it is psychologically possible for a human being to 
look upon the world as the one reality. For it possesses a relative 
independence and self-subsistence. But this point of view is 
precisely the point of view of a fallen creature. From the meta¬ 
physical and religious standpoints we must see in the world's 
relative independence a clear sign of its fallen nature, of its 
alienation from the Absolute. 

Now, if creation is not an event in time, the natural conclusion is 
that it is a necessary external self-expression of the eternal Idea. 
And in this case it should be in principle deducible, even if the 
finite mind is unable actually to perform the deduction. But we 
have seen that Schelling refuses to allow that the world is deducible 
even in principle from the Absolute. 'The Fall cannot be, as they 
say, explained.' 2 Hence the origin of the world must be ascribed to 
freedom. ‘The ground of the possibility of the Fall lies in freedom.' 8 
But in what sense? On the one hand this freedom cannot be 
exercised by the world itself. Schelling may sometimes speak as 
though the world broke away from the Absolute. But as it is the 
very existence and origin of the world which are in question, we 
can hardly conceive it as freely leaping away, as it were, from the 
Absolute. For ex hypothesi it does not yet exist. On the other hand, 
if we ascribe the timeless origination of the world to a free creative 
act of God, in a theistic sense, there is no very obvious reason for 
speaking about a cosmic Fall. 

In treating of this problem Schelling appears to connect the 
Fall with a kind of double-life led by the eternal Idea considered 
as 'another Absolute'. 4 Regarded precisely as the eternal reflection 
of the Absolute, as the eternal Idea, its true life is in the Absolute 
itself. But regarded as 'real', as a second Absolute, as Soul, it 
strives to produce, and it can produce only phenomena, images of 
images, 'the nothingness of sensible things'. 6 It is, however, only 
the possibility of finite things which can be 'explained', that is, 

1 w, iv, p. 31. 1 W, iv, p. 32. • w , iv, p. 30. 

4 w, iv, p. 31. * W t iv, p. 30. 
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deduced from the second Absolute. Their actual existence is due to 
freedom, to a spontaneous movement which is at the same time a 
lapse. 

Creation is thus a Fall in the sense that it is a centrifugal 
movement. The absolute identity becomes differentiated or 
splintered on the phenomenal level, though not in itself. But there 
is also a centripetal movement, the return to God. This does not 
mean that particular finite material things as such return to the 
divine Idea. We have seen that no particular sensible thing has God 
for its immediate cause. Similarly, no particular sensible thing, 
considered precisely as such, returns immediately to God. Its 
return is mediate, by means of the transformation of the real into 
the ideal, of objectivity into subjectivity, in and through the 
human ego or reason which is capable of seeing the infinite in the 
finite and referring all images to the divine exemplar. As for the 
finite ego itself, it represents from one point of view 'the point of 
furthest alienation from God'. 1 For the apparent independence of 
the phenomenal image of the Absolute reaches its culminating- 
point in the ego's conscious self-possession and self-assertion. At the 
same time the ego is one in essence with infinite Reason, and it can 
rise above its egoistic point of view, returning to its true centre 
from which it has been alienated. 

This point of view determines Schelling's general conception of 
history, which is well illustrated by the following oft-quoted 
passage. 'History is an epic composed in the mind of God. Its two 
main parts are: first, that which depicts the departure of humanity 
from its centre up to its furthest point of alienation from this 
centre, and, secondly, that which depicts the return. The first part 
is the Iliad , the second the Odyssey of history. In the first the 
movement was centrifugal, in the second it is centripetal.' 2 

In grappling with the problem of the One and the Many or of 
the relation between the infinite and the finite Schelling is obviously 
concerned with allowing for the possibility of evil. The idea of the 
Fall and of alienation allows for this possibility. For the human 
self is a fallen self, entangled, as it were, in particularity; and this 
entanglement, this alienation from the self's true centre, renders 
possible selfishness, sensuality and so on. But how can man be 
really free if the Absolute is the totality? And if there is a real 
possibility of evil, must it not have a ground in the Absolute itself? 
If so, what conclusions must we draw about the nature of the 

1 W', iv, p. 32. 1 w, iv, p. 47. 
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Absolute or God? In the next section we can consider Schelling's 
reflections on these problems. 

2. In the Preface to his Philosophical Inquiries into the Nature of 
Human Freedom (1809) Schelling frankly admits that Philosophy 
and Religion was deficient in clarity. He intends, therefore, to give 
another exposition of his thought in the light of the idea of human 
freedom. 1 This is especially desirable, he says, in view of the 
accusation that his system is pantheistic and that there is accord¬ 
ingly no room in it for the concept of human freedom. 

As for the charge of pantheism, this is, Schelling remarks, an 
ambiguous term. On the one hand it might be used to describe the 
theory that the visible world, Natura naturata, is identical with 
God. On the other hand it might be understood as referring to the 
theory that finite things do not exist at all but that there is only 
the simple indifferentiated unity of the Godhead. But in neither 
sense is Schelling's philosophy pantheistic. For he neither identifies 
the visible world with God nor teaches acosmism, the theory of the 
non-existence of the world. Nature is a consequence of the first 
principle, not the first principle itself. But it is a real consequence. 
God is the God of the living, not of the dead: the divine Being 
manifests itself and the manifestation is real. If, however, pan¬ 
theism is interpreted as meaning that all things are immanent in 
God, Schelling is quite prepared to be called a pantheist. But he 
proceeds to point out that St. Paul himself declared that in God we 
live and move and have our being. 

To clarify his position, Schelling reinterprets the principle of 
identity. ‘The profound logic of the ancients distinguished subject 
and predicate as antecedent and consequent [antecedens et con - 
sequens ] and thereby expressed the real meaning of the principle 
of identity.' 2 God and the world are identical; but to say this is to 
say that God is the ground or antecedent and the world the 
consequent. The unity which is asserted is a creative unity. God 
is self-revealing or self-manifesting life. And though the manifesta¬ 
tion is immanent in God, it is yet distinguishable from him. 
The consequent is dependent on the antecedent, but it is not 
identical with it in the sense that there is no distinction between 
them. 

This theory, Schelling insists, in no way involves the denial of 
human freedom. For by itself it says nothing about the nature of 

1 The revised system is also expounded in the Stuttgart lectures (1810), which 
are printed together with Philosophical Inquiries in the fourth volume of his Works* 
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the consequent. If God is free, the human spirit, which is his image, 
is free. If God is not free, the human spirit is not free. 

Now, in Schelling's view the human spirit is certainly free. For 
‘the real and living concept [of freedom] is that it is a power of 
good and evil'. 1 And it is evident that man possesses this power. 
But if this power is present in man, the consequent, must it not 
also be present in God, the antecedent? And the question then 
arises, whether we are forced to draw the conclusion that God can 
do evil. 

To answer this question, let us first look more closely at the 
human being. We talk about human beings as persons, but 
personality, Schelling maintains, is not something given from the 
start, it is something to be won. ‘All birth is birth out of darkness 
into light', 2 and this general proposition is true of the birth of 
human personality. There is in man a dark foundation, as it were, 
the unconscious and the life or urge and natural impulse. And it is 
on this foundation that personality is built. Man is capable of 
following sensual desire and dark impulse rather than reason: he is 
able to affirm himself as a particular finite being to the exclusion 
of the moral law. But he also has the power of subordinating selfish 
desire and impulse to the rational will and of developing his true 
human personality. He can do this, however, only by strife, 
conflict and sublimation. For the dark foundation of personality 
always remains, though it can be progressively sublimated and 
integrated in the movement from darkness to light. 

As far as man is concerned, what Schelling has to say on this 
subject obviously contains a great deal of truth. But stimulated by 
the writings of Boehme and impelled by the exigencies of his theory 
of the relation between the human spirit and God, he applies this 
notion of personality to God himself. There is in God a ground of 
his personal existence, 8 which is itself impersonal. It can be called 
will, but it is a ‘will in which there is no understanding'. 4 It can be 
conceived as an unconscious desire or yearning for personal 
existence. And the personal divine existence must be conceived as 
rational will. The irrational or unconscious will can be called ‘the 
egoism in God'. 5 And if there were only this will in God, there 
would be no creation. But the rational will is the will of love, and 
as such it is 'expansive', 6 self-communicating. 

1 W, iv, p. 244. • W, iv, p. 252. 

8 It should be noted that the divine Being is now for Schelling a personal Deity 
and no longer an impersonal Absolute. 

1 W, iv, p. 251. * W t iv, p. 330. 
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The inner life of God is thus conceived by Schelling as a dynamic 
process of self-creation. In the ultimate dark abyss of the divine 
Being, the primal ground or Urgrund, there is no differentiation 
but only pure identity. But this absolutely undifferentiated 
identity does not exist as such. ‘A division, a difference must be 
posited, that is, if we wish to pass from essence to existence.’ 1 God 
first posits himself as object, as the unconscious will. But he cannot 
do this without at the same time positing himself as subject, as 
the rational will of love. 

There is, therefore, a likeness between the divine and the human 
conquest of personality. And we can even say that ‘God makes 
himself.' 2 But there is also a great difference. And an understanding 
of this difference shows that the answer to the question whether 
God can do evil is that he cannot. 

In God the conquest of personality is not a temporal process. 
We can distinguish different 'potencies’ in God, different moments 
in the divine life, but there is no temporal succession. Thus if we 
say that God first posits himself as unconscious will and then as 
rational will, there is no question of temporally successive acts. 
‘Both acts are one act, and both are absolutely simultaneous.’* 
For Schelling the unconscious will in God is no more temporally 
prior to the rational will than the Father is temporally prior to 
the Son in the Christian theology of the Trinity. Hence, though we 
can distinguish different moments in the ‘becoming’ of the divine 
personality, one moment being logically prior to another, there is 
no becoming at all in the temporal sense. God is eternally love, and 
‘in love there can never be the will to evil’. 4 Hence it is meta¬ 
physically impossible for God to do evil. 

But in God’s external manifestation the two principles, the 
lower and the higher wills, are and must be separable. ‘If the 
identity of the two principles were as indissoluble in the human 
spirit as in God, there would be no distinction (that is, between 
God and the human spirit); that is to say, God would not manifest 
himself. Therefore the unity which is indissoluble in God must 
be dissoluble in man. And this is the possibility of good and evil.’ 8 
This possibility has its ground in God, but as a realized possibility 
it is present only in man. Perhaps one can express the matter by 
saying that whereas God is necessarily an integrated personality, 
man need not be. For the basic elements are separable in man. 

1 W, tv, p. 316. * W, iv, p. 324. * W, tv, p. 326. 
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It would, however, be erroneous to conclude that Schelling 
attributes to man a complete liberty of indifference. He is too fond 
of the idea of antecedent and consequent to admit the concept of 
freedom as ‘a completely indeterminate power of willing one or 
other of two contradictory things without determining grounds 
and simply because it is willed’. 1 Schelling rejects this concept and 
finds the determining ground of a man’s successive choices in his 
intelligible essence or character which stands to his particular acts 
as antecedent to consequent. At the same time he does not wish to 
say that it is God who predetermines a man’s acts by conceiving 
him in the eternal Idea. Hence he is forced to depict a man’s 
intelligible character as due to an original self-positing of the ego, 
as the result of an original choice by the ego itself. He can thus say 
both that a man’s actions are in principle predictable and that they 
are free. They are necessary; but this necessity is an inner necessity, 
imposed by the ego’s original choice, not a necessity externally 
imposed by God. ‘This inner necessity is itself freedom, the essence 
of man is essentially his own act; necessity and freedom are mut uall y 
immanent, as one reality which appears as one or the other only 

when looked at from different sides_’ 2 Thus Judas’s betrayal of 

Christ was necessary and inevitable, given the historical circum¬ 
stances; but at the same time he betrayed Christ ‘willingly and 
with complete freedom’.* Similarlyit was inevitable both that Peter 
would deny Christ and that he would repent of this denial; yet both 
the denial and the repentance, being Peter's own acts, were free. 

If the theory of an intelligible character is given a purely 
psychological interpretation, it can be made at any rate very 
plausible. On the one hand we not infrequently say of a given man 
that he could not act in this or that manner, meaning that such a 
way of acting would be quite contrary to his character. And if after 
all he does act in this way, we are inclined to say that his character 
was not what we supposed. On the other hand we come to know 
not only other people’s characters but also our own through their 
and our acts. And we might wish to draw the conclusion that in 
each man there is, as it were, a hidden character which manifests 
itself progressively in his acts, so that his acts stand to his character 
in a relation analogous to that between consequent and ground or 
antecedent. The objection can indeed be made that this presupposes 
that character is something fixed and settled from the start (by 
heredity, environment, very early experiences and so on), and that 

1 W, TV, p. 274. « W, TV, p. 277. » w, TV, p. 278. 
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this presupposition is false. But as long as the theory is presented 
as a psychological theory, it is a matter for empirical investigation. 
And it is clear that some empirical data count in its favour, even 
if others tell against it. It is a question of weighing, interpreting 
and co-ordinating the available evidence. 

But Schelling does not present his theory simply as an empirical 
hypothesis. It is a metaphysical theory. At least it depends in part 
on metaphysical theories. For example, the theory of identity is 
influential. The Absolute is the identity of necessity and freedom, 
and this identity is reflected in man. His acts are both necessary 
and free. And Schelling draws the conclusion that a man’s 
intelligible essence, which determines his particular acts, must 
itself have, as it were, an aspect of freedom, in that it is the result 
of the ego's self-positing. But this original choice of itself by the 
ego is neither a conscious act nor an act in time. According to 
Schelling, it is outside time and determines all consciousness, 
though a man’s acts are free inasmuch as they issue from his own 
essence or self. But it is extremely difficult to see what this 
primeval act of will can possibly be. Schelling’s theory bears some 
resemblance to M. Sartre’s interpretation of freedom in his 
existentialist philosophy; but the setting is much more meta¬ 
physical. Schelling develops Kant’s distinction between the 
intelligible and phenomenal spheres in the light of his theory of 
identity and of his preoccupation with the idea of ground and 
consequent, and the resulting theory is extremely obscure. It is 
indeed clear that Schelling wishes to avoid the Calvinist doctrine 
of divine predestination on the one hand and the theory of liberty 
of indifference on the other, while at the same time he wishes to 
allow for the truths which find expression in these positions. But 
it can hardly be claimed that the conclusion of his reflections is 
crystal clear. True, Schelling did not claim that everything in 
philosophy could be made crystal clear. But the trouble is that it is 
difficult to assess the truth of what is said unless one understands 
what is being said. 

As for the nature of evil, Schelling experienced considerable 
difficulty in finding a satisfactory descriptive formula. As he did 
not look on himself as a pantheist in the sense of one who denies 
any distinction between the world and God, he felt that he could 
affirm the positive reality of evil without committing himself to 
the conclusion that there is evil in the divine Being itself. At the 
same time his account of the relation between the world and God 
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as being that of consequent or ground to antecedent implies that 
if evil is a positive reality it must have its ground in God. And 
the conclusion might be thought to follow that 'in order that evil 
should not be, God would have not to be himself’. 1 In the Stuttgart 
lectures Schelling attempts to steer a middle course between 
asserting and denying the positive reality of evil by saying that it 
is ‘from one point of view nothing, from another point of view an 
extremely real being'.® Perhaps we can say that he was feeling 
after the Scholastic formula which describes evil as a privation, 
though a real privation. 

In any case evil is certainly present in the world, whatever its 
precise nature may be. Hence the return to God in human history 
must take the form of the progressive triumph of good over evil. 
‘The good must be brought out of darkness into actuality that it 
may live everlastingly with God; and evil must be separated from 
the good that it may be cast into not-being. For this is the final end 
of creation.’® In other words, the complete triumph of the rational 
will over the lower will or urge, which is eternally accomplished in 
God, is the ideal goal of human history In God the sublimation of 
the lower will is eternal and necessary. In man it is a temporal 
process. 

3. We have already had occasion to note Schelling’s insistence 
that from ideas we can deduce only ideas. It is not surprising, 
therefore, if in his later years we find him emphasizing the 
distinction, to which allusion was made in the section on his life 
and writings, between negative philosophy, which is confined to 
the world of concepts and essences, and positive philosophy, which 
stresses existence. 

All philosophy worthy of the name, Schelling maintains, is 
concerned with the first or ultimate principle of reality. Negative 
philosophy, however, discovers this principle only as a supreme 
essence, as the absolute Idea. And from a supreme essence we can 
deduce only other essences, from the Idea only other ideas. From 
a What we cannot deduce a That. In other words, negative philo¬ 
sophy is quite incapable of explaining the existent world. Its 
deduction of the world is not a deduction of existents but only of 
what things must be if they exist. Of being outside God the 
negative philosopher can only say that ‘if it exists, it can exist 
only in this way and only as such and such’. 4 His thought moves 

1 w, iv, p. 295. 

• w, iv, p. 296. 
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within the realm of the hypothetical. And this is especially clear 
in the case of the Hegelian system which, according to Schelling, 
by-passes the existential order. 

Positive philosophy, however, does not start simply with God as 
Idea, as a What or essence, but rather with God 'as a pure That’, 1 
as pure act or being in an existential sense. And from this supreme 
existential act it passes to the concept or nature of God, showing 
that he is not an impersonal Idea or essence but a creative personal 
Being, the existing ‘Lord of being’,* where 'being’ means the 
world. Schelling thus connects positive philosophy with the concept 
of God as a personal Being. 

Schelling does not mean to imply that he is the first to discover 
positive philosophy. On the contrary, the whole history of 
philosophy manifests the 'combat between negative and positive 
philosophy'.* But the use of the word ‘combat’ must not be mis¬ 
understood. It is a question of emphasis and priority rather than 
of a fight to the death between two completely irreconcilable lines 
of thought. For negative philosophy cannot be simply rejected. 
No system can be constructed without concepts. And even if the 
positive philosopher places the emphasis on existence, he obviously 
does not and cannot disdain all consideration of what exists. 
Hence we have ‘to assert the connection, yes the unity, between the 
two’, 4 that is, between positive and negative philosophy. 6 

But how, Schelling asks, are we to make the transition from 
negative to positive philosophy? It cannot be made merely by 
thinking. For conceptual thought is concerned with essences and 
logical deductions. Hence we must have recourse to the will, 'a 
will which demands with inner necessity that God should not be a 
mere idea'. 6 In other words, the initial affirmation of the divine 
existence is based on an act of faith demanded by the will. The 
ego is conscious of its fallen condition, of its state of alienation, and 
it is aware that this alienation can be overcome only by God's 
activity. It demands, therefore, that God should be not simply a 
transmundane ideal but an actually existing personal God through 
whom man can be redeemed. Fichte's ideal moral order will not 
satisfy man's religious needs. The faith which lies at the basis of 

1 als reines Dass ; W, v, p. 746. 1 Ibid. 9 Ibid. 4 W t v, p. 746. 

1 Schelling's distinction is simUar in certain respects to the distinction made 
by some modern writers, notably Professor Gilson, between essentialist and 
existential philosophy, the latter term meaning, not 'existentialism', but philosophy 
which lays its fundamental emphasis on being in the sense of existence («jc) 
rather than on being in the sense of essence. But the extent of the similarity is 
limited. 4 W, v, p. 746. 
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positive philosophy is faith in a personal creative and redeeming 
God, not in Fichte’s ideal moral order, nor in Hegel’s absolute Idea. 

At first sight at least Schelling may appear to be repeating 
Kant’s theory of practical or moral faith. But Schelling makes it 
clear that he regards the critical philosophy as an example of 
negative philosophizing. Kant does indeed affirm God on faith, but 
simply as a postulate, that is, as a possibility. Further, Kant 
affirms God as an instrument, as it were, for synthesizing virtue 
and happiness. In his religion within the limits of bare reason there 
is no room for genuine religion. The truly religious man is conscious 
of his profound need of God, and he is brought by this conscious¬ 
ness and by his longing for God to a personal Deity. ‘For the 
person seeks a person.’ 1 The truly religious man does not affirm 
God simply as an instrument for apportioning happiness to virtue: 
he seeks God for himself. The ego ‘demands God himself. Him, him, 
will it have, the God who acts, who exercises providence, who, as 
being himself real, can meet the reality of the Fall.... In this God 
alone does the ego see the real supreme good.’* 

The distinction between positive and negative philosophy thus 
turns out to be a distinction between philosophy which is truly 
religious and philosophy which cannot assimilate the religious 
consciousness and its demands. Schelling says this quite explicitly 
with an evident reference to Kant. 'The longing for the real God 
and for redemption through him is, as you see, nothing else but the 
expression of the need of religion ... . Without an active God . . . 
there can be no religion, for religion presupposes an actual, real 
relationship of man to God. Nor can there be any history in which 
God is providence. ... At the end of negative philosophy I have 
only possible and not actual religion, religion only “within the 
limits of bare reason”. ... It is with the transition to positive 
philosophy that we first enter the sphere of religion.’ 8 

Now, if positive philosophy affirms the existence of God as a 
first principle, and if the transition to positive philosophy cannot 
be made by thinking but only by an act of the will issuing in faith, 
Schelling obviously cannot turn negative into positive philosophy 
by supplementing the former by a natural theology in the 
traditional sense. At the same time there can be what we may call 
an empirical proof of the rationality of the will’s act. For the 
demand of the religious man is for a God who reveals himself and 
accomplishes man's redemption. And the proof, if one may so put 

1 W, v, p. 748. * Ibid. » W, v, p. 750. 
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it, of God’s existence will take the form of showing the historical 
development of the religious consciousness, the history of man’s 
demand for God and of God’s answer to this demand. ‘Positive 
philosophy is historical philosophy.’ 1 And this is the reason why in 
his later writings Schelling devotes himself to the study of mytho¬ 
logy and revelation. He is trying to exhibit God’s progressive self¬ 
revelation to man and the progressive work of divine redemption. 

This is not to say that Schelling abandons all his earlier 
speculations in favour of an empirical study of the history of 
mythology and revelation. As we have seen, his thesis is that 
negative and positive philosophy must be combined. And his 
earlier religious speculations are not jettisoned. For example, in 
the essay entitled Another Deduction of the Principles of Positive 
Philosophy (1841) he takes as his point of departure 'the un¬ 
conditioned existent' 2 and proceeds to deduce the moments or 
phases of God’s inner life. He does indeed lay emphasis on the 
primacy of being in the sense of existence, but the general scheme 
of his earlier philosophy of religion, with the ideas of the moments 
in the divine life, of the cosmic Fall and of the return to God, is 
retained. And though in his lectures on mythology and religion he 
concerns himself with the empirical confirmation, as it were, of his 
religious philosophy, he never really frees himself from the idealist 
tendency to interpret the relation between God and the world as a 
relation of ground or antecedent to consequent. 

The reader may be inclined to share Kierkegaard’s disappoint¬ 
ment that after making his distinction between negative and 
positive philosophy Schelling proceeds to concentrate on the study 
of mythology and revelation instead of radically rethinking his 
philosophy in the light of this distinction. At the same time we can 
understand the philosopher’s point of view. The philosophy of 
religion has come to occupy the central position in his thought. 
And the self-manifesting impersonal Absolute has become the self- 
revealing personal God. Schelling is anxious, therefore, to show 
that man’s faith in God is historically justified and that the history 
of the religious consciousness is also the history of the divine self- 
revelation to man. 

4. If, however, we speak of Schelling’s philosophy of mythology 
and revelation as an empirical study, the word empirical must be 
understood in a relative sense. Schelling has not abandoned 
deductive metaphysics for pure empiricism. Far from it. For 
1 W, v, p. 753- * w - v - P- 7*9 
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example, the deduction of three 'potencies’ in the one God is pre¬ 
supposed. It is also presupposed that if there is a self-manifesting 
God, this necessary nature of an absolute Being will be progres¬ 
sively revealed. Hence when Schelling turns to the study of 
mythology and revelation, he already possesses the scheme, as it 
were, of what he will find. The study is empirical in the sense that 
its matter is provided by the actual history of religion as known 
through empirical investigation. But the framework of interpreta¬ 
tion is provided by the supposedly necessary deductions of meta¬ 
physics. In other words, Schelling sets out to find in the history of 
religion the self-revelation of one personal God, whose unity does 
not exclude three distinguishable potencies or moments. And he 
has, of course, no difficulty in discovering expressions of this 
conception of the Deity in the development of religious beliefs from 
the ancient mythologies of East and West up to the Christian 
dogma of the Trinity. Similarly, he has no difficulty in finding 
expressions of the ideas of a Fall and of a return to God. 

If Schelling’s premisses are once assumed, this procedure is, of 
course, justified. For, as we have seen, he never intended to 
jettison metaphysics, the abstract philosophy of reason, which, to 
use modem jargon, shows us what must be the case if anything is 
the case. Hence from Schelling’s point of view metaphysical pre¬ 
suppositions are quite in order. For philosophy as a whole is a 
combination of negative and positive philosophy. At the same 
time Schelling’s procedure is doubtless one reason why his philo¬ 
sophy of mythology and revelation exercised comparatively little 
influence on the development of the study of the history of 
religion. This is not to say that metaphysical presuppositions are 
illegitimate. Whether one thinks that they are legitimate or 
illegitimate obviously depends on one’s view of the cognitive value 
of metaphysics. But it is easy to understand that Schelling’s 
philosophy of mythology and revelation was looked at askance by 
those who wished to free the study of the history of religion from 
the presuppositions of idealist metaphysics. 

A distinction is drawn by Schelling between mythology on the 
one hand and revelation on the other. ‘Everything has its time. 
Mythological religion had to come first. In mythological religion 
we have blind (because produced by a necessary process), unfree 
and unspiritual religion.’ 1 Myths are not simply arbitrary and 
capricious products of the imagination. But neither are they 

1 W, v, p. 437. 
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revelation, in the sense of a freely-imparted knowledge of God. 
They can, of course, be consciously elaborated, but fundamentally 
they are the product of an unconscious and necessary process, 
successive forms in which an apprehension of the divine imposes 
itself on the religious consciousness. In other words, mythology 
corresponds to the dark or lower principle in God, and it has its 
roots in the sphere of the unconscious. When, however, we pass 
from mythology to revelation, we pass ‘into a completely different 
sphere'. 1 In mythology the mind ‘had to do with a necessary 
process, here with something which exists only as the result of an 
absolutely free will'. 2 For the concept of revelation presupposes an 
act whereby God ‘freely gives or has given himself to mankind'. 8 

Inasmuch as mythological religion and revealed religion are both 
religion, it must be possible, Schelling insists, to subsume them 
under a common idea. And in fact the whole history of the 
religious consciousness is a second theogony or birth of God, in the 
sense that the eternal and timeless becoming or birth of God in 
himself 4 is represented in time in the history of religion. Mythology, 
as rooted in the unconscious, represents a moment in the divine 
life. It logically precedes revelation and is a preparation for it. But 
it is not itself revelation. For revelation is essentially God's free 
manifestation of himself as infinite, personal and free creator and 
lord of being. And, as a free act on God's part, it is not simply a 
logical consequence of mythology. At the same time revelation can 
be described as the truth of mythology. For mythology is, as it 
were, the exoteric element which veils the revealed truth. And in 
paganism the philosopher can find mythological representations or 
antcipiations of the truth. 

In other words, Schelling wishes to represent the whole history 
of the religious consciousness as God's revelation of himself, while 
at the same time he wishes to leave room for a specifically Christian 
concept of revelation. On the one hand revelation, in what we 
might perhaps call a weak sense of the term, runs through the 
whole history of religion. For it is the inner truth of mythology. On 
the other hand revelation in a strong sense of the term is found in 
Christianity. For it is in the Christian religion that this inner truth 
first comes to the clear light of day. Christianity thus gives the 
truth of mythology, and it can be described as the culmination of 
historical religion. But it does not follow that Christianity is an 

1 W , vi, p. 396. * Ibid. • W, VI, p. 395. 

4 The reference is to the logically distinguishable 'potencies' in God's inner life. 
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automatic consequence of mythology. Mythology as such is, as we 
have seen, a necessary process. But in and through Christ the 
personal God freely reveals himself. Obviously, if Schelling wishes 
to represent the whole history of religion as the temporal represen¬ 
tation of the divine life, it is very difficult for him to avoid asserting 
a necessary connection between pagan mythology and Christianity. 
The former would represent God as unconscious will, while the 
latter would represent God as free will, the will of love. At the same 
time Schelling tries to preserve an essential distinction between 
mythology and revelation by insisting that the concept of revelation 
is the concept of a free act on God's part. Revelation is the truth 
of mythology in the sense that it is that at which mythology aims 
and that which underlies the exoteric clothing of myth. But it is in 
and through Christ that the truth is clearly revealed, and it is 
revealed freely. Its truth could not be known simply by logical 
deduction from the pagan myths. 

But though Schelling certainly tries to allow for a distinction 
between mythology and revelation, there is a further important 
point to make. If we mean by revelation Christianity simply as a 
fact which stands over against the fact of paganism, there is room 
for a higher standpoint, namely that of reason understanding both 
mythology and revelation. And this higher standpoint is positive 
philosophy. But Schelling is careful to explain that he is not 
referring to a rationalistic interpretation of religion from outside. 
He is referring to the activity of the religious consciousness whereby 
it understands itself from within. The philosophy of religion is thus 
for Schelling not only philosophy but also religion. It presupposes 
Christianity and cannot exist without it. It arises within 
Christianity, not outside it. ‘Philosophical religion is therefore 
historically mediated through revealed religion.' 1 But it cannot be 
simply identified with Christian belief and life as facts. For it takes 
these facts as subject-matter for free reflective understanding. In 
contrast, therefore, with the simple acceptance of the original 
Christian revelation on authority philosophical religion can be 
called ‘free' religion. ‘The free religion is only mediated through 
Christianity; it is not immediately posited by it.' 2 But this does not 
mean that philosophical religion rejects revelation. Faith seeks 
understanding; but understanding from within does not annul 
what is understood. 

This process of understanding, of free reflection, has its own 

1 V, p. 437- * w, v, p. 440. 
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history, ranging through Scholastic theology and metaphysics, up 
to Spelling's own later religious philosophy. And in this philo¬ 
sophy we can discern Spelling's hankering after a higher wisdom. 
There was always something of the Gnostic in his mental make-up. 
Just as he was not content with ordinary physics but expounded a 
speculative or higher physics, so in later years he expounded an 
esoteric or higher knowledge of God’s nature and of his self¬ 
revelation. . . 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find Schelling giving an 
interpretation of the history of Christianity which in certain 
respects is reminiscent of the theories of the twelfth-century Abbot 
Joachim of Flores. According to Schelling there are three main 
periods in the development of Christianity. The first is the Petrine, 
characterized by the dominating ideas of law and authority and 
correlated with the ultimate ground of being in God, which is itself 
identified with the Father of Trinitarian theology. The second 
period, the Pauline, starts with the Protestant Reformation. It is 
characterized by the idea of freedom and correlated with the ideal 
principle in God. identified with the Son. And Schelling looks 
forward to a third period, the Johannine. which will be a higher 
synthesis of the first two periods and unite together law and free¬ 
dom in the one Christian community. This third period is correlated 
with the Holy Spirit, the divine love, interpreted as a synthesis of 
the first two moments in God’s inner life. 

5. If we look at Spelling's philosophical pilgrimage as a whole, 
there is obviously a very great difference between its point of 
departure and its point of arrival. At the same time there is a 
certain continuity. For we can see how fresh problems arise for him 
out of positions already adopted, and how his solutions to these 
problems demand the adoption of new positions which involve 
modifications in the old or display them in a new light. Further, 
there are certain pervasive fundamental problems which serve to 
confer a certain unity on his philosophizing in spite of all changes. 

There can be no reasonable objection to this process of develop¬ 
ment as such, unless we are prepared to defend as reasonable the 
thesis that a philosopher should expound a rigid closed system and 
never change it. Indeed, it is arguable that Schelling did not make 
sufficient changes. For he showed a tendency to retain ideas 
already employed even when the adoption of a new idea or set of 
ideas might well have suggested the advisability of discarding 
them. This characteristic may not be peculiar to Schelling: it is 
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likely to be found in any philosopher whose thought passed 
through a variety of distinct phases. But it leads to a certain 
difficulty in assessing Schelling’s precise position at a given moment. 
For instance, in his later thought he emphasizes the personal 
nature of God and the freedom of God's creative act. And it is 
natural to describe the evolution of his thought in its theological 
aspects as being a movement from pantheism to speculative theism. 
At the same time his insistence on the divine freedom is accom¬ 
panied by a retention of the idea of the cosmic Fall and by a 
persistent inclination to look on the relation between the world and 
God as analogous to that between consequent and antecedent. 
Hence, though it seems to me more appropriate to describe his 
later thought in terms of the ideas which are new rather than in 
terms of those which are retained for the past, he provides material 
for those who maintain that even in the last phase of his philo¬ 
sophizing he was a dynamic pantheist rather than a theist. It is, of 
course, a question partly of emphasis and partly of terminology. 
But the point is that Schelling himself is largely responsible for the 
difficulty in finding the precise appropriate descriptive term. 
However, perhaps one ought not to expect anything else in the 
case of a philosopher who was so anxious to synthesize apparently 
conflicting points of view and to show that they were really 
complementary. 

It scarcely needs saying that Schelling was not a systematizer 
in the sense of one who leaves to posterity a closed and rigid 
system of the take-it-or-leave-it type. But it does not necessarily 
follow that he was not a systematic thinker. True, his mind was 
notably open to stimulus and inspiration from a variety of 
thinkers whom he found in some respects congenial. For example, 
Plato, the Neo-Platonists, Giordano Bruno, 1 Jakob Boehme, 
Spinoza and Leibniz, not to speak of Kant and Fichte, were all 
used as sources of inspiration. But this openness to the reception 
of ideas from a variety of sources was not accompanied by any very 
pronounced ability to weld them all together into one consistent 
whole. Further, we have seen that in his later years he showed a 
strong inclination to take flight into the cloudy realm of theosophy 
and gnosticism. And it is understandable that a man who drew 
heavily on the speculations of Jakob Boehme can exercise only a 
very limited appeal among philosophers. At the same time it is 

1 Schelling’9 theory of the Absolute as pure identity can be regarded as a 
continuation of Bruno's idea of the infinite as the coincidentia oppositorum , an idea 
which was itself derived from Nicholas of Cusa. 
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necessary, as Hegel remarks, to make a distinction between 
Schelling's philosophy and the imitations of it which consist in a 
farrago of words about the Absolute or in the substitution for 
sustained thought of vague analogies based on alleged intuitive 
insights. For though Schelling was not a systematizer in the sense 
that Hegel was, he none the less thought systematically. That is to 
say, he made a real and sustained effort to understand his material 
and to think through the problems which he raised. It was always 
systematic understanding at which he aimed and which he tried to 
communicate. Whether he succeeded or not, is another question. 

Schelling’s later thought has been comparatively neglected by 
historians. And this is understandable. For one thing, as was 
remarked in the introductory chapter, Schelling’s philosophy of 
Nature, system of transcendental idealism and theory of the 
Absolute as pure identity are the important phases of his thought 
if we choose to regard him primarily as a link between Fichte and 
Hegel in the development of German idealism. For another thing, 
his philosophy of mythology and revelation, which in any case 
belonged to a period when the impetus of metaphysical idealism 
was already spent, has seemed to many not only to represent a 
flight beyond anything which can be regarded as rational philo¬ 
sophy but also to be hardly worth considering in view of the actual 
development of the history of religion in subsequent times. 

But though this neglect is understandable, it is also perhaps 
regrettable. At least it is regrettable if one thinks that there is 
room for a philosophy of religion as well as for a purely historical 
and sociological study of religions or a purely psychological study 
of the religious consciousness. It is not so much a question of 
looking to Schelling for solutions to problems as of finding stimulus 
and inspiration in his thought, points of departure for independent 
reflection. And possibly this is a characteristic of Schelling’s 
philosophizing as a whole. Its value may be primarily suggestive 
and stimulative. But it can, of course, exercise this function only 
for those who have a certain initial sympathy with his mentality 
and an appreciation of the problems which he raised. In the 
absence of this sympathy and appreciation there is a natural 
tendency to write him off as a poet who chose the wrong medium 
for the expression of his visions of the world. 

6. In the introductory chapter some mention was made of 
Schelling’s relations with the romantic movement as represented 
by F. Schlegel, Novalis, HOlderlin and so on. And I do not propose 
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either to repeat or to develop what was then said. But some 
remarks may be appropriate in this last section of the present 
chapter on Schelling’s influence on some other thinkers both inside 
and outside Germany. 

Schelling’s philosophy of Nature exercised some influence on 
Lorenz Oken (1779-1851). Oken was a professor of medicine at 
Jena, Munich and Zurich successively; but he was deeply interested 
in philosophy and published several philosophical works, such as 
On the Universe (Ueber das Universum), 1808. In his view the 
philosophy of Nature is the doctrine of the eternal transformation 
of God into the world. God is the totality, and the world is the 
eternal appearance of God. That is to say, the world cannot have 
had a beginning because it is the expressed divine thought. And 
for the same reason it can have no end. But there can be and is 
evolution in the world. 

Schelling’s judgment of Oken’s philosophy was not particularly 
favourable, though he made use of some of Oken’s ideas in his 
lectures. In his turn Oken refused to follow Schelling into the paths 
of his later religious philosophy. 

The influence of Schelling’s philosophy of Nature was also felt by 
Johann Joseph von Gorres (1776-1848), a leading Catholic philo¬ 
sopher of Munich. 1 But Gorres is chiefly known as a religious 
thinker. At first somewhat inclined to the pantheism of Schelling’s 
system of identity, he later expounded a theistic philosophy, as in 
the four volumes of his Christian Mysticism (Christliche Mystik, 
1836-42), though, like Schelling himself, he was strongly attracted 
to theosophical speculation. Gorres also wrote on art and on poli¬ 
tical questions. Indeed he took an active part in political life and 
interested himself in the problem of the relations between Church 
and State. 

Gbrres’s abandonment of the standpoint represented by 
Schelling s system of identity was not shared by Karl Gustav 
Carus (1789-1860), a doctor and philosopher who defended 
pantheism throughout his career. He is of some importance for his 
work on the soul {Psyche, 1846) in which he maintains that the key 
to the conscious life of the soul is to be found in the sphere of the 
unconscious. 

Turning to Franz von Baader (1765—1841) who, like Gorres, was 
an important member of the circle of Catholic thinkers and writers 
at Munich, we find a clear case of reciprocal influence. That is to say, 

Schelling s influence was felt in southern rather than in northern Germany. 
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though Baader was influenced by Schelling, he in turn influenced 
the latter. For it was Baader who introduced Schelling to the 
writings of Boehme and so helped to determine the direction taken 
by his thought. 

It was Baader’s conviction that since the time of Francis Bacon 
and Descartes philosophy had tended to become more and more 
divorced from religion, whereas true philosophy should have its 
foundations in faith. And in working out his own philosophy 
Baader drew on the speculations of thinkers such as Eckhart and 
Boehme. In God himself we can distinguish higher and lower 
principles, and though the sensible world is to be regarded as a 
divine self-manifestation it none the less represents a Fall. Again, 
just as in God there is the eternal victory of the higher principle 
over the lower, of light over darkness, so in man there should be a 
process of spiritualization whereby the world would return to God. 
It is evident that Baader and Schelling were kindred souls who 
drank from the same spiritual fountain. 

Baader’s social and political writings are of some interest. In 
them he expresses a resolute opposition to the theory of the State 
as a result of a social compact or contract between individuals. On 
the contrary, the State is a natural institution in the sense that it 
is grounded in and proceeds from the nature of man: it is not the 
product of a convention. At the same time Baader strongly 
attacks the notion that the State is the ultimate sovereign power. 
The ultimate sovereign is God alone, and reverence for God and 
the universal moral law, together with respect for the human 
person as the image of God, are the only real safeguards against 
tyranny. If these safeguards are neglected, tyranny and intolerance 
will result, no matter whether sovereignty is regarded as residing 
with the monarch or with the people. To the atheistic or secular 
power-State Baader opposes the ideal of the Christian State. The 
concentration of power which is characteristic of the secular or the 
atheistic national State and which leads to injustice at home and 
to war abroad can be overcome only if religion and morality 
penetrate the whole of human society. 

One can hardly call Karl Christian Friedrich Krause (1781-1832) 
a disciple of Schelling. For he professed to be the true spiritual 
successor of Kant, and his relations with Schelling, when at 
Munich, were far from friendly. However, he was wont to say that 
the approach to his own philosophy must be by way of Schelling, 
and some of his ideas were akin to those of Schelling. The body. 
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he maintained, belongs to the realm of Nature, while the spirit or 
ego belongs to the spiritual sphere, the realm of 'reason’. This idea 
echoes indeed Kant’s distinction between the phenomenal and 
noumenal spheres. But Krause argued that as Spirit and Nature, 
though distinct and in one sense opposed, react on one another, we 
must look for the ground of both in a perfect essence, God or the 
Absolute. Krause also expounded a ‘synthetic’ order, proceeding 
from God or the Absolute to the derived essences, Spirit and 
Nature, and to finite things. He insisted on the unity of all 
humanity as the goal of history, and after abandoning his hope of 
this end being attained through Freemasonry, issued a manifesto 
proclaiming a League of Humanity (Menschheitsbund). In Germany 
his philosophy was overshadowed by the systems of the three great 
idealists, but it exercised, perhaps somewhat surprisingly, a wide 
influence in Spain where ‘Krausism’ became a fashionable system 
of thought. 

In Russia Schelling appealed to the pan-Slavist group, whereas 
the westemizers were influenced more by Hegel. For instance, in 
the early part of the nineteenth century Schelling’s philosophy of 
Nature was expounded at Moscow by M. G. Pavlov (1773-1840), 
while the later religious thought of Schelling exercised some 
influence on the famous Russian philosopher Vladimir Soloviev 
(1853-1900). It would certainly not be accurate to call Soloviev a 
disciple of Schelling. Apart from the fact that he was influenced by 
other non-Russian thinkers, he was in any case an original 
philosopher and not the ‘disciple’ of anyone. But in his tendency 
to theosophical speculation 1 he showed a marked affinity of spirit 
with Schelling, and certain aspects of his profoundly religious 
thought are very similar to positions adopted by the German 
philosopher. 

In Great Britain the influence of Schelling has been negligible. 
Coleridge, the poet, remarks in his Biographia Liter aria that in 
Schelling’s philosophy of Nature and system of transcendental 
idealism he found ‘a genial coincidence’ with much that he had 
worked out for himself, and he praises Schelling at the expense of 
Fichte, whom he caricatures. But it can hardly be said that 
professional philosophers in this country have shown any enthu¬ 
siasm for Schelling. 

In recent times there has been a certain renewal of interest in 

1 Soloviev made great play with the idea of Wisdom or Sophia , as found in the 
Bible and also, for instance, in the writings of Boehme. 
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Schelling’s philosophy of religion. For instance, it acted as a 
stimulus in the development of the thought of the Protestant 
theologian Paul Tillich. And in spite of Kierkegaard’s attitude there 
has been a tendency to see in Schelling's distinction between 
negative and positive philosophy, in his insistence on freedom and 
in his emphasis on existence, an anticipation of some themes of 
existentialism. But though this interpretation has some limited 
justification, the desire to find anticipations of later ideas in 
illustrious minds of the past should not blind us to the great 
differences in atmosphere between the idealist and existentialist 
movements. In any case Schelling is perhaps most notable for his 
transformation of the impersonal Absolute of metaphysical idealism 
into the personal God who reveals himself to the religious 
consciousness. 


CHAPTER VIII 


SCHLEIERMACHER 

Life and writings—The basic religious experience and its 
interpretation—The moral and religious life of man—Final 
remarks. 

i. Concerned as they were with the Absolute, with the relation 
between the infinite and the finite and with the life of the spirit, 
the three great German idealists naturally devoted attention to 
religion as an expression of the finite spirit’s relation to the divine 
reality. And as all three were professors of philosophy and con¬ 
structors of philosophical systems, it was also natural that they 
should interpret religion in the light of the fundamental principles 
of these systems. Thus in accordance with the spirit of his ethical 
idealism Fichte tended to reduce religion to ethics, 1 while Hegel 
tended to depict it as a form of knowledge. Even Schelling, whose 
thought, as we have seen, became more and more a philosophy of 
the religious consciousness and who laid emphasis on man's need 
of a personal God, tended to interpret the development of the 
religious consciousness as the development of a higher knowledge. 
With Schleiermacher, however, we find an approach to the 
philosophy of religion from the point of view of a theologian and 
preacher, a man who in spite of his strongly-marked philosophical 
interests retained the imprint of his pietistic upbringing and who 
was concerned with making a sharp distinction between the 
religious consciousness on the one hand and metaphysics and 
ethics on the other. 

Friedrich Daniel Ernst Schleiermacher was bom at Breslau on 
November 21st, 1768. His school education was entrusted by his 
parents to the Moravian Brotherhood. In spite of a loss of faith in 
some fundamental Christian doctrines he then proceeded to Halle 
for the study of theology, though during his first two years at the 
university he interested himself in Spinoza and Kant more than in 
purely theological subjects. In 1790 he passed his examinations at 
Berlin and then took a post as tutor in a family. From 1794 until 
the end of 1795 he acted as pastor at Landsberg near Frankfurt on 

1 As was mentioned in the account of Fichte's philosophy, the strength of this 
tendency was considerably weaker in his later thought. 
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the Oder, and from 1796 until 1802 he held an ecclesiastical 
position at Berlin. 

During this period at Berlin Schleiermacher was in relation with 
the circle of the romantics, particularly with Friedrich Schlegel. 
He shared the general romantic concern with the totality, and he 
had a profound sympathy with Spinoza. At the same time he had 
been attracted from an early age by Plato’s view of the world as 
the visible image of the ideal realm of true being. And Spinoza’s 
Nature was conceived by him as the reality which reveals itself in 
the phenomenal world. But as an admirer of Spinoza he was faced 
with the task of reconciling his philosophical outlook with the 
religion which he was commissioned to teach. Nor was this simply 
a matter of satisfying his professional conscience as a Protestant 
clergyman. For he was a sincerely religious man who, as already 
remarked, retained the lasting imprint of the piety of his family 
and of his early teachers. He had therefore to think out the 
intellectual framework for the religious consciousness as he 
conceived it. And in 1799 he published his Discourses on Religion 
(Reden iiber die Religion), of which there were several subsequent 
editions. 

This work was followed in 1800 by Monologues (Monologen) 
treating of problems connected with the relation between the 
individual and society, and in 1801 by Schleiermacher s first 
collection of sermons. Schleiermacher was not, however, what 
would generally be considered an orthodox Protestant theologian, 
and the years 1802-4 were passed in retirement. In 1803 he 
published Outlines of a Critique of the Doctrine of Morals up to 
Present (Grundlihien einer Kritik der bisherigen Sittenlehre). He also 
occupied himself with translating into German the dialogues of 
Plato, furnished with introductions and notes. The first part 
appeared in 1804, the second in 1809 and the third in 1828. 

In 1804 Schleiermacher accepted a chair at the University of 
Halle. And when Napoleon closed the university, he remained in 
the town as a preacher. In 1807, however, he returned to Berlin 
where he took part in political life and collaborated in the founda¬ 
tion of the new university. In 1810 he was appointed professor of 
theology in the university and he held this post until his death in 
1834. In 1821-2 he published his Christian Faith according to the 
Principles of the Evangelical Church (Der christliche Glaube nach den 
Grundsdtzen der evangelischen Kirche), a second edition of which 
appeared in 1830-1. He also published further collections of 
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sermons. His lecture-courses at the university, which covered not 
only theological but also philosophical and educational themes, 
were published after his death. 

2. Thought and being, Schleiermacher maintains, are correla¬ 
tive. But there are two ways in which thought can be related to 
being. In the first place thought can conform itself to being, as in 
scientific or theoretical knowledge. And the being which corre¬ 
sponds to the totality of our scientific concepts and judgments is 
called Nature. In the second place thought can seek to conform 
being to itself. And this is verified in the thinking which lies at the 
basis of our moral activity. For through moral action we seek to 
realize our ethical ideals and purposes, endeavouring in this way 
to conform being to our ideas rather than the other way round. 
‘Thought which aims at knowledge relates itself to a being which 
it presupposes; the thought which lies at the root of our actions 
relates itself to a being which is to come about through us.' 1 And 
the totality of that which expresses itself in thought-directed 
action is called Spirit. 

We are thus presented, at first sight at least, with a dualism. On 
the one hand we have Nature, on the other Spirit. But though 
Spirit and Nature, thought and being, subject and object, are 
distinct and different notions for conceptual thinking, which is 
unable to transcend all distinction and oppositions, the dualism is 
not absolute. The ultimate reality is the identity of Spirit and 
Nature in the Universe or God. Conceptual thought cannot 
apprehend this identity. But the identity can be felt. And this 
feeling is linked by Schleiermacher with self-consciousness. It is 
not indeed reflective self-awareness, which apprehends the identity 
of the ego in the diversity of its moments or phases. But at the 
basis of reflective self-awareness there lies an ‘immediate self- 
consciousness, which equals feeling’. 2 In other words, there is a 
fundamental immediacy of feeling, at which level the distinctions 
and oppositions of conceptual thought have not yet emerged. We 
can speak of it as an intuition. But if we do, we must understand 
that it is never a clear intellectual intuition. Rather is it the 
feeling-basis, so to speak, in self-consciousness, and it cannot be 
separated from consciousness of the self. That is to say, the self 
does not enjoy any intellectual intuition of the divine totality as 

1 W t m, p. 59. References to Schleiermacher's writing are given according to 
volume and page of the edition of his Works by O. Braun and J. Bauer (4 vols., 
Leipzig, 1911-13)4 This edition consists of selections. 

1 W, in, p. 71. 
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direct and sole object, but it feels itself as dependent on the 
totality which transcends all oppositions. 

This feeling of dependence ( Abhangigkeitsgefuhl ) is the 'religious 
side’ 1 of self-consciousness: it is in fact 'the religious feeling’.* For 
the essence of religion is ‘neither thought nor action but intuition 
and feeling. It seeks to intuit the Universe... .’* And the Universe, 
as Schleiermacher uses the term, is the infinite divine reality. 
Hence religion is for him essentially or fundamentally the feeling 
of dependence on the infinite. 

In this case it is obviously necessary to make a sharp distinction 
between religion on the one hand and metaphysics and ethics on 
the other. True, metaphysics and ethics have 'the same subject- 
matter as religion, namely the Universe and man’s relation to it’. 4 
But their approaches are quite different. Metaphysics, says 
Schleiermacher with an obvious reference to Fichte’s idealism, 
‘spins out of itself the reality of the world and its laws’. 6 Ethics 
'develops out of the nature of man and his relation to the Universe 
a system of duties; it commands and prohibits actions. . . But 
religion is not concerned with metaphysical deduction, nor is it 
concerned with using the Universe to derive a code of duties. It is 
neither knowledge nor morality: it is feeling. 

We can say, therefore, that Schleiermacher turns his back on 
the tendency shown by Kant and Fichte to reduce religion to 
morals, just as he rejects any attempt to exhibit the essence of 
religion as a form of theoretical knowledge, and that he follows 
Jacobi in finding the basis of faith in feeling. But there is an 
important difference between Schleiermacher and Jacobi. For 
while Jacobi grounded all knowledge on faith, Schleiermacher 
wishes to differentiate between theoretical knowledge and 
religious faith and finds in feeling the specific basis of the latter. 
We can add that though for Schleiermacher the religious conscious¬ 
ness stands closer to the aesthetic consciousness than to theoretical 
knowledge, the feeling on which the religious consciousness is 
based, namely the feeling of dependence on the infinite, is peculiar 
to it. Hence Schleiermacher avoids the romantic tendency to 
confuse the religious with the aesthetic consciousness. 

It must not be concluded from what has been said that in 
Schleiermacher’s view there is no connection at all between religion 
on the one hand and metaphysics and ethics on the other. On the 

1 W t hi, p. 72, 1 Ibid. 9 W, iv, p. 240. 

4 W t rv, p, 235. 5 W t rv, p. 236. • Ibid . 
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contrary, there is a sense in which both metaphysics and ethics 
stand in need of religion. Without the fundamental religious 
intuition of the infinite totality metaphysics would be left hanging 
in the air, as a purely conceptual construction. And ethics without 
religion would give us a very inadequate idea of man. For from the 
purely ethical point of view man appears as the free and autonomous 
master of his fate, whereas religious intuition reveals to him his 
dependence on the infinite Totality, on God. 

Now, when Schleiermacher asserts that religious faith is grounded 
on the feeling of dependence on the infinite, the word 'feeling’ must 
obviously be understood as signifying the immediacy of this 
consciousness of dependence rather than as excluding any intel¬ 
lectual act. For, as we have seen, he also talks about ‘intuition’. 
But this intuition is not an apprehension of God as a clearly- 
conceived object: it is a consciousness of self as essentially dependent 
on infinite being in an indeterminate and unconceptualized sense. 
Hence the feeling of dependence stands in need of interpretation on 
the conceptual level. And this is the task of philosophical theology. 
It is arguable, of course, that Schleiermacher’s account of the basic 
religious experience already comprises a conspicuous element of 
interpretation. For turning away from the moralism of Kant and 
the metaphysical speculation of Fichte and inspired by the 
thought of ‘the holy, rejected Spinoza’ 1 he identifies that on which 
the self is felt to depend with the infinite totality, the divine 
Universe. 'Religion is feeling and taste for the infinite’; 2 and of 
Spinoza we can say that ‘the infinite was his beginning and end; 
the Universe was his only and eternal love. . . .' 3 Thus the basic 
religious feeling of dependence is initially described in a manner 
inspired by a romanticized Spinoza. At the same time the influence 
of Spinoza should not be overestimated. For whereas Spinoza set 
the ‘intellectual love of God’ at the summit of the mind’s ascent, 
Schleiermacher finds the feeling of dependence on the infinite at the 
basis of the religious view of the world. And the question arises, 
how are we to think or conceive this immediate consciousness of 
dependence? 

A difficulty immediately arises. The basic religious feeling is one 
of dependence on an infinite in which there are no oppositions, the 
self-identical totality. But conceptual thought at once introduces 
distinctions and oppositions: the infinite unity falls apart into the 
ideas of God and the world. The world is thought of as the totality 

1 W, iv, p. 243. * W> iv, p. 242. 1 W t iv, p. 243. 
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of all oppositions and differences, while God is conceived a simple 
unity, as the e x i sting negation of all opposition and distinction. 

As conceptual thought cannot do away altogether with the 
distinction to which it necessarily gives rise, it must conceive God 
and the world as correlates. That is to say, it must conceive the 
relation between God and the world as one of mutual implication 
and not as one of mere compresence, nor even as a one-way 
relation of dependence, that is, of the world’s dependence on God. 
'No God without the world, and no world without God.’ 1 At the 
same time the two ideas, namely of God and the world, must not be 
identified: ‘therefore neither complete identification nor complete 
separation of the two ideas’.® In other words, as conceptual thought 
necessarily conceives the Universe through two ideas, it should not 
confuse them. The unity of the Universe of being must be con¬ 
ceived in terms of their correlation rather than of their 
identification. 

At first sight at least this suggests that for Schleiermacher the 
distinction between God and the world exists only for human 
reflection, and that in reality there is no distinction. In point of 
fact, however, Schleiermacher wishes to avoid both the reduction 
of the world to God and the reduction of God to the world. On the 
one hand an acosmistic theory which simply denied any reality to 
the finite would be unfaithful to the basic religious consciousness. 
For this would inevitably be misinterpreted by a theory which left 
nothing at all of which it could be said that it was dependent. On 
the other hand a simple identification of God with the spatio- 
temporal system of finite things would leave no room for an under¬ 
lying undifferentiated unity. Hence the distinction between God 
and the world must be something more than the expression of a 
defect in conceptual thought. True, conceptual thought is quite 
unable to attain an adequate understanding of the totality, the 
divine Universe. But it can and should correct its tendency to 
separate completely the ideas of God and the world by conceiving 
them as correlates and seeing the world as standing to God in 
the relation of consequent to antecedent, as the necessary self¬ 
manifestation of an undifferentiated unity, or, to use Spinoza’s 
terms, as Natura naturata in relation to Natura naturans. This is, 
as it were, the best that conceptual thought can do, avoiding, that 
is to say, both complete separation and complete identification. 
The divine reality in itself transcends the reach of our concepts. 

1 W t m, p. 81. • W t in, p. 86. 
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The really interesting and significant feature in Schleiermacher's 
philosophy of religion is the fact that it is for him the exploitation 
of a fundamental religious experience. In interpreting this 
experience he is obviously influenced by Spinoza. And, like Spinoza, 
he insists that God transcends all human categories. As God is the 
unity without differentiation or opposition, none of the categories 
of human thought, such as personality, can really apply to him. 
For they are bound up with finitude. At the same time God is not 
to be conceived as static Substance but as infinite Life which reveals 
itself necessarily in the world. In this respect Schleiermacher stands 
closer to Fichte’s later philosophy than to the system of Spinoza, 
while the theory of God or the Absolute as the undifferentiated 
self-identity to which the world stands as consequent to antecedent 
resembles the speculations of Schelling. But Schelling’s later 
gnosticism would hardly have met with Schleiermacher’s full 
approval. Religion for Schleiermacher really consists in the 
appropriation of the basic feeling of dependence on the infinite. 
It is an affair of the heart rather than of the understanding, of 
faith rather than knowledge. 

3. Though he refuses to ascribe personality to God, except in a 
symbolic sense, Schleiermacher lays great stress on the value of 
the individual personality when he is considering human beings as 
moral agents. The totality, the universal, is indeed immanent in all 
finite individuals. And for this reason sheer egoism, involving the 
deification of one finite self, cannot possibly be the moral ideal for 
man. At the same time every individual is a particular manifesta¬ 
tion of God, and he has his own special gifts, his own particularity 
(EigentiimlichkeU). It is thus his duty to develop his individual 
talents. And education should be directed to the formation of 
fully developed and harmoniously integrated individual personali¬ 
ties. Man combines in himself Spirit and Nature, and his moral 
development requires their harmonization. From the meta¬ 
physical point of view Spirit and Nature are ultimately one. Hence 
the human personality cannot be properly developed if we make 
so sharp a distinction between, say. reason and natural impulse as 
to imply that morality consists in disregarding or opposing all 
natural impulses. The moral ideal is not conflict but harmonization 
and integration. In other words, Schleiermacher has little sympathy 
with the rigoristic morality of Kant and with his tendency to 
assert an antithesis between reason and inclination or impulse. If 
God is the positive negation, so to speak, of all differences and 
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oppositions, man’s moral vocation involves expressing the divine 
nature in finite form through the harmonization in an integrated 
personality of reason, will and impulse. 

But though Schleiermacher stresses the development of the 
individual personality, he also insists that individual and society 
are not contradictory concepts. For particularity 'exists only in 
relation to others’. 1 On the one hand a man’s element of unique¬ 
ness, that which distinguishes him from other men, presupposes 
human society. On the other hand society, being a community of 
distinct individuals, presupposes individual differences. Hence 
individual and society imply one another. And self-expression or 
self-development demands not only the development of one’s 
individual gifts but also respect for other personalities. In other 
words, every human being has a unique moral vocation, but this 
vocation can be fulfilled only within society, that is, by man as 
member of a community. 

If we ask what is the relation between morality as depicted by 
the philosopher and specifically Christian morality, the answer is 
that they differ in form but not in content. The content of Christian 
morality cannot contradict the content of 'philosophical' morality, 
but it has its own form, this form being furnished by the elements 
in the Christian consciousness which mark it off from the religious 
consciousness in general. And the specific note of the Christian 
consciousness is that ‘all community with God is regarded as 
conditioned by Christ’s redemptive act’. 2 

As regards historical religions, Schleiermacher's attitude is 
somewhat complex. On the one hand he rejects the idea of a 
universal natural religion which should be substituted for historical 
religions. For there are only the latter; the former is a fiction. On 
the other hand Schleiermacher sees in the series of historical 
religions the progressive revelation of an ideal which can never be 
grasped in its entirety. Dogmas are necessary in one sense, namely 
as concrete symbolic expressions of the religious consciousness. 
But they can at the same time become fetters preventing the free 
movement of the spirit. An historical religion such as Christianity 
owes its origin and impetus to a religious genius, analogous to an 
artistic genius; and its life is perpetuated by its adherents steeping 
themselves in the spirit of the genius and in the vital movement 
which stems from him rather than by subscription to a certain set 
of dogmas. It is true that as time went on Schleiermacher came to 

1 W t n, p. 92. * W t in, p. 128, 
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lay more stress on the idea of the Church and on specifically 
Christian belief; but he was and remained what is sometimes called 
a liberal theologian. And as such he has exercised a very consider¬ 
able influence in German Protestant circles, though this influence 
has been sharply challenged in recent times by the revival of 
Protestant orthodoxy. 

4. In his attempt to interpret what he regarded as the basic 
religious consciousness Schleiermacher certainly attempted to 
develop a systematic philosophy, a coherent whole. But it can 
hardly be claimed that this philosophy is free from internal strains 
and stresses. The influence of a romanticized Spinoza, the man 
possessed by a passion for the infinite, impelled him in the direction 
of pantheism. At the same time the very nature of the fundamental 
feeling or intuition which he wished to interpret militated against 
sheer monism and demanded some distinction between God and 
the world. For unless we postulate some distinction, how can we 
sensibly speak of the finite self as conscious of its dependence on 
the infinite? Again, whereas the pantheistic aspects of Schleier- 
macher’s thought were unfavourable to the admission of personal 
freedom, in his moral theory and in his account of the relations 
between human beings he needed and used the idea of freedom. In 
other words, the pantheistic elements in his metaphysics were 
offset by his emphasis on the individual in his theories of moral 
conduct and of society. There was no question of the theory of the 
divine Universe being reflected in political totalitarianism. On the 
contrary, quite apart from his admission of the Church as a 
society distinct from the State, he emphasized the concept of the 
‘free society', the social organization which gives free play to the 
expression of the unique character of each individual personality. 

The strains in Schleiermacher’s philosophy were not, however, 
peculiar to it. For any philosophy which tried to combine the idea 
of the divine totality with personal freedom and the idea of an 
ultimate identity with a full recognition of the value of the distinct 
finite particular was bound to find itself involved in similar 
difficulties. But Schleiermacher could hardly evade the problem 
by saying that the universal exists only in and through the 
particulars. For he was determined to justify the feeling of 
dependence on a reality which was not identifiable with the spatio- 
temporal world. There had to be something ‘behind’ the world. 
Yet the world could not be something outside God. Hence he was 
driven in the same direction taken by Schelling. Perhaps we can 
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say that Schleiermacher had a profound quasi-mystical conscious¬ 
ness of the One as underlying and expressing itself in the Many, 
and that this was the foundation of his philosophy. The difficulties 
arose when he tried to give theoretical expression to this conscious¬ 
ness. But, to do him justice, he readily admitted that no adequate 
theoretical account was possible. God is the object of 'feeling' and 
faith rather than of knowledge. Religion is neither metaphysics 
nor morals. And theology is symbolical. Schleiermacher had 
indeed obvious affinities with the great idealists, but he was 
certainly not a rationalist. Religion was for him the basic element 
in man’s spiritual life; and religion, he insisted, is grounded on the 
immediate intuitive feeling of dependence. This feeling of absolute 
dependence was for him the food, as it were, of philosophical 
reflection. And this is not, of course, a view which can be summarily 
dismissed as the amiable prejudice of a man who attributed to the 
pious feelings of the heart a cosmic significance which the reflective 
reason denies them. For it is at any rate arguable that speculative 
metaphysics is, in part at least, a reflective exploitation of a 
preliminary apprehension of the dependence of the Many on the 
One, an apprehension which for want of a better word can be 
described as intuitive. 


CHAPTER IX 


HEGEL (i) 

Life and writings—Early theological writings — Hegel's relations 
to Fichte and Schelling—The life of the Absolute and the nature 
of philosophy—The phenomenology of consciousness. 

i. Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, greatest of German 
idealists and one of the most outstanding of western philosophers, 
was bom at Stuttgart on August 27th, 1770. 1 His father was a 
civil servant. In his school years at Stuttgart the future philosopher 
did not distinguish himself in any particular way, but it was at this 
period that he first felt the attraction of the Greek genius, being 
especially impressed by the plays of Sophocles, above Jill by the 
Antigone. 

In 1788 Hegel enrolled as a student in the Protestant theological 
foundation of the University of Tubingen where he formed 
relations of friendship with Schelling and Holderlin. The friends 
studied Rousseau together and shared a common enthusiasm for 
the ideals of the French Revolution. But, as at school, Hegel gave 
no impression of exceptional ability. And when he left the university 
in 1793, his certificate mentioned his good character, his fair 
knowledge of theology and philology and his inadequate grasp of 
philosophy. Hegel’s mind was not precocious like Schelling’s: it 
needed more time to mature. There is, however, another side to the 
picture. He had already begun to turn his attention to the relation 
between philosophy and theology, but he did not show his jottings 
or notes to his professors, who do not appear to have been remark¬ 
able in any way and in whom he doubtless did not feel much 
confidence. 

After leaving the university Hegel gained his livelihood as a 
family tutor, first at Beme in Switzerland (1793-6) and then at 
Frankfurt (1797-1800). Though outwardly uneventful these years 
constituted an important period in his philosophical development. 
The essays which he wrote at the time were published for the first 
time in 1907 by Hermann Nohl under the title Hegel's Early 
Theological Writings (Hegels theologische Jugendschriflen), and 

1 This was the year of Kant's inaugural dissertation. It was also the year of 
birth of Holderlin in Germany and of Bentham and Wordsworth in England. 
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something will be said about their content in the next section. 
True, if we possessed only these essays we should not have any 
idea of the philosophical system which he subsequently developed, 
and there would be no good reason for devoting space to him in a 
history of philosophy. In this sense the essays are of minor 
importance. But when we look back on Hegel’s early writings in 
the light of our knowledge of his developed system, we can discern 
a certain continuity in his problematics and understand better how 
he arrived at his system and what was his leading idea. As we have 
seen, the early writings have been described as ‘theological’. And 
though it is true that Hegel became a philosopher rather than a 
theologian, his philosophy was always theology in the sense that 
its subject-matter was, as he himself insisted, the same as the 
subject-matter of theology, namely the Absolute or, in religious 
language, God and the relation of the finite to the infinite. 

In 1801 Hegel obtained a post in the University of Jena, and his 
first published work, on the Difference between the Philosophical 
Systems of Fichte and Schelltng {Differenz des Fichteschen und 
Schellingschen Systems) appeared in the same year. This work gave 
the impression that he was to all intents and purposes a disciple of 
Schelling. And the impression was strengthened by his collaboration 
with Schelling in editing the Critical Journal of Philosophy (1802-3). 
But Hegel’s lectures at Jena, which were not published before the 
present century, show that he was already working out an 
independent position of his own. And his divergence from Schelling 
was made clear to the public in his first great work, The Phenomeno¬ 
logy of Spirit {Die Phanomenologie des Geistes), which appeared in 
1807. Further reference to this remarkable book will be made in 
the fifth section of this chapter. 

After the Battle of Jena, which brought the life of the university 
to a close, Hegel found himself practically destitute; and from 
1807 to 1808 he edited a newspaper at Bamberg. He was appointed 
rector of the Gymnasium at Nuremberg, a post which he held until 
1816. (In 1811 he married.) As rector of the Gymnasium Hegel 
promoted classical studies, though not, we are told, to the detriment 
of study of the students’ mother tongue. He also gave instruction 
to his pupils in the rudiments of philosophy, though more, it 
appears, out of deference to the wish of his patron Niethammer 
than from any personal enthusiasm for the policy of introducing 
philosophy into the school curriculum. And one imagines that most 
of the pupils must have experienced great difficulty in under- 
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standing Hegel’s meaning. At the same time the philosopher 
pursued his own studies and reflections, and it was during his 
sojourn at Nuremberg that he produced one of his main works, the 
Science of Logic ( 1 Wissenschaft der Logik, 1812-16). 

In the year in which the second and final volume of this work 
appeared Hegel received three invitations to accept a chair of 
philosophy, from Erlangen, Heidelberg and Berlin. He accepted 
the one from Heidelberg. His influence on the general body of the 
students does not seem to have been very great, but his reputation 
as a philosopher was steadily rising. And it was enhanced by the 
publication in 1817 of the Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical 
Sciences in Outline {Enzyklopddie der philosophischen Wissen- 
schaften im Grundriss) in which he gave a conspectus of his 
system according to its three main divisions, logic, philosophy of 
Nature and philosophy of Spirit. We may also note that it was at 
Heidelberg that Hegel first lectured on aesthetics. 

In 1818 Hegel accepted a renewed invitation to Berlin, and he 
occupied the chair of philosophy in the university until his death 
from cholera on November 14th, 1831. During this period he 
attained an unrivalled position in the philosophical world not only 
of Berlin but also of Germany as a whole. To some extent he was 
looked on as a kind of official philosopher. But his influence as a 
teacher was certainly not due to his connections with the govern¬ 
ment. Nor was it due to any outstanding gift of eloquence. As an 
orator he was inferior to Schelling. His influence was due rather to 
his evident and uncompromising devotion to pure thought, coupled 
with his remarkable ability for comprising a vast field within the 
scope and sweep of his dialectic. And his disciples felt that under 
his tuition the inner nature and process of reality, including the 
history of man, his political life and spiritual achievements, were 
being revealed to their understanding. 

During his tenure of the chair of philosophy at Berlin Hegel 
published comparatively little. His Outlines of the Philosophy of 
Right {Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts) appeared in 1821, 
and new editions of the Encyclopaedia were published in 1827 and 
1830. At the time of his death Hegel was revising The Phenomeno- 
logy of Spirit. But he was, of course, lecturing during the whole of 
this period. And the texts of his courses, partly based on the 
collated notes of students, were published posthumously. In their 
English translations the lectures on the philosophy of art comprise 
four volumes, those on the philosophy of religion and on the 
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history of philosophy three volumes each, and those on the 
philosophy of history one volume. 

In Holderlin's opinion Hegel was a man of calm prosaic under¬ 
standing. In ordinary life at least he never gave the impression of 
exuberant genius. Painstaking, methodical, conscientious, sociable, 
he was from one point of view very much the honest bourgeois 
university professor, the worthy son of a good civil servant. At the 
same time he was inspired by a profound vision of the movement 
and significance of cosmic and human history, to the expression of 
which he gave his life. This is not to say that he was what is usually 
meant by a visionary. Appeals to mystical intuitions and to feelings 
were abhorrent to him, so far as philosophy at any rate was con¬ 
cerned. He was a firm believer in the unity of form and content. 
The content, truth, exists for philosophy, he was convinced, only 
in its systematic conceptual form. The real is the rational and the 
rational the real; and reality can be apprehended only in its 
rational reconstruction. But though Hegel had little use for 
philosophies which took short-cuts, as it were, by appealing to 
mystical insights or for philosophies which, in his opinion, aimed 
at edification rather than at systematic understanding, the fact 
remains that he presented mankind with one of the most grandiose 
and impressive pictures of the Universe which are to be met with 
in the history of philosophy. And in this sense he was a great 
visionary. 

2. We have seen that Hegel was attracted by the Greek genius 
while he was still at school. And at the university this attraction 
exercised a marked influence on his attitude towards the Christian 
religion. The theology which he heard from his professors at 
Tubingen was for the most part Christianity adapted to the ideas 
of the Enlightenment, that is to say, rationalistic theism with a 
certain infusion of or tincture of Biblical supematuralism. But 
this religion of the understanding, as Hegel described it, seemed to 
him to be not only arid and barren but also divorced from the 
spirit and needs of his generation. And he contrasted it unfavour¬ 
ably with Greek religion which was rooted in the spirit of the 
Greek people and formed an integral part of their culture. 
Christianity is, he thought, a book-religion, and the book in 
question, namely the Bible, is the product of an alien race and out 
of harmony with the Germanic soul. Hegel was not, of course, 
proposing a literal substitute of Greek religion for Christianity. 
His point was that Greek religion was a Volksreligion, a religion 
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intimately related to the spirit and genius of the people and 
forming an element of this people's culture, whereas Christianity, 
at least as presented to him by his professors, was something 
imposed from without. Moreover, Christianity was, he thought, 
hostile to human happiness and liberty and indifferent to beauty. 

This expression of Hegel's early enthusiasm for the Greek genius 
and culture was soon modified by his study of Kant. While not 
abandoning his admiration for the Greek spirit, he came to regard 
it as lacking in moral profundity. In his opinion this element of 
moral profundity and earnestness had been supplied by Kant who 
had at the same time expounded an ethical religion which was free 
from the burdens of dogma and Bible-worship. Obviously, Hegel 
did not mean to imply that mankind had to wait till the time of 
Kant for the appearance of moral profundity. On the contrary, he 
attributed a Kantian-like emphasis on morality to the Founder of 
Christianity. And in his Life of Jesus [Das Leben Jesu t 1795), 
which was written while he was a family tutor at Berne, he 
depicted Christ as being exclusively a moral teacher and almost as 
an expounder of the Kantian ethics. True, Christ insisted on his 
personal mission; but according to Hegel he was forced to do so 
simply because the Jews were accustomed to think of all religions 
and moral insights as revealed, as coming from a divine source. 
Hence to persuade the Jews to listen to him at all Christ had to 
represent himself as the legate or messenger of God. But it was not 
really his intention either to make himself the unique mediator 
between God and man or to impose revealed dogmas. 

How, then, did Christianity become transformed into an 
authoritarian, ecclesiastical and dogmatic system? Hegel con¬ 
sidered this question in The Positivity of the Christian Religion {Die 
Positivitat der christlichen Religion ), the first two parts of which 
were composed in 1795-6 and the third somewhat later, in 1798-9. 
As one would expect, the transformation of Christianity is 
attributed in large part to the apostles and other disciples of 
Christ. And the result of the transformation is depicted as the 
alienation of man from his true self. Through the imposition of 
dogmas liberty of thought was lost, and through the idea of a moral 
law imposed from without moral liberty perished. Further, man 
was regarded as alienated from God. He could be reconciled only 
by faith and, in Catholicism at least, by the sacraments of the 
Church. 

During his Frankfurt period, however, Hegel's attitude towards 
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Christianity underwent a certain change, which found expression 
in The Spirit of Christianity and Its Fate (Der Geist des Christentums 
und sein Schicksal , 1800). In this essay Judaism with its legalistic 
morality becomes the villain of the piece. For the Jew God was the 
master and man the slave who had to carry out his master's will. 
For Christ God is love, living in man; and the alienation of man 
from God, as of man from man, is overcome by the union and life 
of love. Kant's insistence on law and duty and the emphasis which 
he lays on the overcoming of passion and impulse seem now to 
Hegel to express an inadequate notion of morality and to smack 
in their own way of the master-slave relationship which was 
characteristic of the Jewish outlook. Christ, however, rises above 
both Jewish legalism and Kantian moralism. He recognizes, of 
course, the moral struggle, but his ideal is that morality should 
cease to be a matter of obedience to law and should become the 
spontaneous expression of a life which is itself a participation in the 
infinite divine life, Christ does not abrogate morality in regard to 
its content, but he strips it of its legal form, substituting the motive 
of love for that of obedience to law. 

It will be noted that Hegel's attention is already directed to the 
themes of alienation and to the recovery of a lost unity. At the 
time when he was contrasting Christianity with Greek religion to 
the detriment of the former he was already dissatisfied with any 
view of the divine reality as a remote and purely transcendent 
being. In the poem entitled Eleusis which he wrote at the end of 
his sojourn at Berne and which he dedicated to Holderlin he 
expressed his feeling for the infinite Totality. And at Frankfurt he 
represented Christ as preaching the overcoming of the gulf between 
man and God, the infinite and the finite, by the life of love. The 
Absolute is infinite life, and love is the consciousness of the unity 
of this life, of unity with the infinite life itself and of unity with 
other men through this life. 

In 1800, while still at Frankfurt, Hegel wrote some notes to 
which Hermann Nohl gave the title Fragment of a System ( System- 
fragment ). For on the strength of an allusion in a letter from Hegel 
to Schelling, Nohl and Dilthey thought that the extant notes 
represented the sketch of a completed system. This conclusion 
seems to be based on somewhat insufficient evidence, at least if 
the word 'system' is understood in terms of Hegel's developed 
philosophy. At the same time the notes are of considerable interest, 
and deserve some mention. 
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Hegel is grappling with the problem of overcoming oppositions 
or antitheses, above all the opposition between the finite and the 
infinite. If we put ourselves in the position of spectators, the 
movement of life appears to us an infinite organized multiplicity of 
finite individuals, that is, as Nature. Indeed, Nature can well be 
described as life posited for reflection or understanding. But the 
individual things, the organization of which is Nature, are 
transitory and perishing. Thought, therefore, which is itself a form 
of life, thinks the unity between things as an infinite, creative life 
which is free from the mortality which affects finite individuals. 
And this creative life, which is conceived as bearing the manifold 
within itself and not as a mere conceptual abstraction, is called 
God. It must also be defined as Spirit (Geist). For it is neither an 
external link between finite things nor the purely abstract concept 
of life, an abstract universal. Infinite life unites all finite things 
from within, as it were, but without annihilating them. It is the 
living unity of the manifold. 

Hegel thus introduces a term, namely Spirit, which is of great 
importance in his developed philosophy. But the question arises 
whether we are able by conceptual thought so to unify the infinite 
and the finite that neither term is dissolved in the other while at 
the same time they are truly united. And in the so-called Fragment 
of a System Hegel maintains that it is not possible. That is to say, 
in denying the gulf between finite and infinite conceptual thought 
inevitably tends to merge them without distinction or to reduce 
the one to the other, while if it affirms their unity it inevitably 
tends to deny their distinction. We can see the necessity for a 
synthesis in which unity does not exclude distinction, but we cannot 
really think it. The unification of the Many within the One without 
the former’s dissolution can be achieved only by living it, that is, 
by man s self-elevation from finite to infinite life. And this living 
process is religion. 

It follows from this that philosophy stops short of religion, and 
that in this sense it is subordinate to religion. Philosophy shows us 
what is demanded if the opposition between finite and infinite is to 
be overcome, but it cannot itself fulfil this demand. For its fulfil¬ 
ment we have to turn to religion, that is, to the Christian religion. 
The Jews objectified God as a being set over above and outside the 
finite. And this is the wrong idea of the infinite, a ’bad’ infinity. 
Christ, however, discovered the infinite life within himself as 
source of his thought and action. And this is the right idea of the 
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infinite, namely as immanent in the finite and as comprising the 
finite within itself. But this synthesis can only be lived as Christ 
lived it: it is the life of love. The organ of mediation between 
finite and infinite is love, not reflection. True, there is a passage 
where Hegel foreshadows his later dialectical method, but he 
asserts at the same time that the complete synthesis transcends 
reflection. 

Yet if it is presupposed that philosophy demands the over¬ 
coming of the oppositions which it posits, it is only to be expected 
that philosophy will itself try to fulfil this demand. And even if we 
say that the life of love, the religious life, fulfils the demand, 
philosophy will attempt to understand what religion does and how 
it does it. It is thus not surprising if Hegel soon tries to accomplish 
by reflection what he had previously declared to be impossible. 
And what he requires for the fulfilment of this task is a new form 
of logic, a logic which is able to follow the movement of life and 
does not leave opposed concepts in irremediable opposition. The 
adoption of this new logic signifies the transition from Hegel the 
theologian to Hegel the philosopher or, better, from the view that 
religion is supreme and that philosophy stops short of it to the view 
that speculative philosophy is the supreme truth. But the problem 
remains the same, namely the relation of the finite to the infinite. 
And so does the idea of the infinite as Spirit. 

3. Some six months after his arrival at Jena Hegel published his 
work on the Difference between the Philosophical Systems of Fichte 
and Schelling (1801). Its immediate aim was twofold; first to show 
that these systems really were different and not, as some people 
supposed, the same, and secondly to show that the system of 
Schelling represented an advance on that of Fichte. But Hegel’s 
discussion of these topics naturally leads him into general reflections 
on the nature and purpose of philosophy. 

The fundamental purpose of philosophy, Hegel maintains, is 
that of overcoming oppositions and divisions. ‘Division \Entz~ 
weiung\ is the source of the need of philosophy .' l In the world of 
experience the mind finds differences, oppositions, apparent 
contradictions, and it seeks to construct a unified whole, to over¬ 
come the splintered harmony, as Hegel puts it. True, division and 
opposition present themselves to the mind in different forms in 
different cultural epochs. And this helps to explain the peculiar 

1 W, 1, p. 44. Unless otherwise stated, references to Hegel's writings will be given 
according to volume and page of the jubilee edition of his Works by Hermann 
Glockner (26 vols., Stuttgart, 1928). 
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characteristics of different systems. At one time the mind is 
confronted, for instance, with the problem of the division and 
opposition between soul and body, while at another time the same 
sort of problem presents itself as that of the relation between 
subject and object, intelligence and Nature. But in whatever 
particular way or ways the problem may present itself, the 
fundamental interest of reason (Vernunft) is the same, namely to 
attain a unified synthesis. 

This means in effect that 'the Absolute is to be constructed for 
consciousness; such is the task of philosophy'. 1 For the synthesis 
must in the long run involve reality as a whole. And it must 
overcome the basic opposition between the finite and the infinite, 
not by denying all reality to the finite, not by reducing the 
infinite to the multiplicity of finite particulars as such, but by 
integrating, as it were, the finite into the infinite. 

But a difficulty at once arises. If the life of the Absolute is to be 
constructed by philosophy, the instrument will be reflection. Left 
to itself, however, reflection tends to function as understanding 
(Verstand) and thus to posit and perpetuate oppositions. It must 
therefore be united with transcendental intuition which discovers 
the interpenetration of the ideal and the real, idea and being, 
subject and object. Reflection is then raised to the level of reason 
{Vernunft), and we have a speculative knowledge which ‘must be 
conceived as identity of reflection and intuition’. 8 Hegel is 
evidently writing under the influence of Schelling’s ideas. 

Now, in the Kantian system, as Hegel sees it, we are repeatedly 
confronted with unreconciled dualisms or oppositions, between 
phenomena and noumena, sensibility and understanding, and so 
on. Hegel shows therefore a lively sympathy with Fichte’s attempt 
to remedy this state of affairs. He entirely agrees, for instance, 
with Fichte’s elimination of the unknowable thing-in-itself, and 
regards his system as an important essay in genuine philosophizing. 
‘The absolute principle, the one real foundation and firm stand¬ 
point of philosophy is, in the philosophy of Fichte as in that of 
Schelling, intellectual intuition or, in the language of reflection, 
the identity of subject and object. In science this intuition becomes 
the object of reflection, and philosophical reflection is thus itself 
transcendental intuition which makes itself its own object and is 
one with it. Hence it is speculation. Fichte's philosophy, therefore, 
is a genuine product of speculation.' 3 

1 W t 1, p. 50. 1 W t 1, p. 69. 
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But though Fichte sees that the presupposition of speculative 
philosophy is an ultimate unity and starts with the principle of 
identity, The principle of identity is not the principle of the 
system: directly the construction of the system begins, identity 
disappears 1 . 1 In the theoretical deduction of consciousness it is 
only the idea of the objective world which is deduced, not the world 
itself. We are left simply with subjectivity. In the practical 
deduction we are indeed presented with a real world, but Nature is 
posited only as the opposite of the ego. In other words, we are left 
with an unresolved dualism. 

With Schelling, however, the situation is very different. For 
The principle of identity is the absolute principle of the whole 
system of Schelling. Philosophy and system coincide: identity is 
not lost in the parts, and much less in the result/ 2 That is to say, 
Schelling starts with the idea of the Absolute as the identity of 
subjectivity and objectivity, and it persists as the guiding-idea of 
the parts of the system. In the philosophy of Nature Schelling 
shows that Nature is not simply the opposite of the ideal but that, 
though real, it is also ideal through and through: it is visible Spirit. 
In the system of transcendental idealism he shows how subjectivity 
objectifies itself, how the ideal is also the real. The principle of 
identity is thus maintained throughout the whole system. 

In his works on the systems of Fichte and Schelling there are 
indeed signs of Hegel's divergence from Schelling. For instance, it 
is clear that intellectual intuition does not mean for him a mystical 
intuition of a dark and impenetrable abyss, the vanishing-point 
of all differences, but rather reason's insight into antitheses as 
moments in the one all-comprehensive life of the Absolute. But as 
the work is designed to illustrate the superiority of Schelling’s 
system to that of Fichte, Hegel naturally does not make explicit 
his points of divergence from the former's thought. The indepen¬ 
dence of his own standpoint is, however, clearly revealed in the 
lectures of his Jena period. 

In the Jena lectures Hegel argues, for example, that if finite and 
infinite are set over against one another as opposed concepts, there 
is no passage from one to the other. A synthesis is impossible. But 
in point of fact we cannot think the finite without thinking the 
infinite: the concept of the finite is not a self-contained and 
isolated concept. The finite is limited by what is other than itself. 
In Hegel's language, it is affected by negation. But the finite is not 
» w, p. 122. * Ibid . 
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simply negation. Hence we must negate the negation. And in 
doing so we affirm that the finite is more than finite. That is to say, 
it is a moment in the life of the infinite. And from this it follows 
that to construct the life of the Absolute, which is the task of 
philosophy, is to construct it in and through the finite, showing 
how the Absolute necessarily expresses itself as Spirit, as self- 
consciousness, in and through the human mind. For the human 
mind, though finite, is at the same time more than finite and can 
attain the standpoint at which it is the vehicle, as it were, of the 
Absolute's knowledge of itself. 

To a certain extent, of course, this is in harmony with Scheliing's 
philosophy. But there is also a major difference. For Schelling the 
Absolute in itself transcends conceptual thought, and we must 
approach the absolute identity by the via negativa, thinking away 
the attributes and distinctions of the finite. 1 For Hegel the 
Absolute is not an identity about which nothing further can be 
said: it is the total process of its self-expression or self-manifesta¬ 
tion in and through the finite. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find in the Preface to The Phenomenology of Spirit a sharp rejection 
of Scheliing's view of the Absolute. True, Schelling is not mentioned 
by name, but the reference is clear enough. It was clear to Schelling 
himself, who felt deeply wounded. Hegel speaks of a monotonous 
formalism and abstract universality which are said to constitute 
the Absolute. All the emphasis is placed on the universal in the 
bare form of identity. 'And we see speculative contemplation 
identified with the dissolution of the distinct and determinate, or 
rather with hurling it down, without more ado and without 
justification, into the abyss of vacuity.' 2 To consider a thing as in 
the Absolute is taken to mean considering it as dissolved in an 
undifferentiated self-identical unity. But To pit this one piece of 
knowledge, namely that in the Absolute all is one, against 
determinate and complete knowledge or knowledge which at least 
seeks and demands completion—to proclaim the Absolute as the 
night in which, as we say, all cows are black—this is the naivety of 
empty knowledge'. 3 It is not by plunging ourselves into a mystical 

1 Needless to say, the reference is to Schelling’s philosophical ideas in the first 
years of the nineteenth century. 

* W, n, p. 21; B, p. 79. In references, as here, to The Phenomenology of Spirit 
B signifies the English translation of this work by J. B. Baillie. But it does not 
necessarily follow that the present writer has followed this translation. The like 
holds good of other such references to standard English translations, which are 
included for the convenience of readers. 

■ W, 11, p. 22; B, p. 79. 
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night that we can come to know the Absolute. We come to know it 
only by understanding a determinate content, the self-developing 
life of the Absolute in Nature and Spirit. True, in his philosophy of 
Nature and in his system of transcendental idealism Schelling 
considered determinate contents, and in regard to these contents 
he attempted a systematic demonstration of the identity of the 
ideal and the real. But he conceived the Absolute in itself as being, 
for conceptual thought at least, a blank identity, a vanishing-point 
of all differences, whereas for Hegel the Absolute is not an 
impenetrable reality existing, as it were, above and behind its 
determinate manifestations: it is its self-manifestation. 

4. This point is of great importance for understanding Hegel. 
The subject-matter of philosophy is indeed the Absolute. But the 
Absolute is the Totality, reality as a whole, the universe.'Philosophy 
is concerned with the true and the true is the whole.’ 1 Further, 
this totality or whole is infinite life, a process of self-development. 
The Absolute is ‘the process of its own becoming, the circle which 
presupposes its end as its purpose and has its end as its beginning. 
It becomes concrete or actual only by its development and through 
its end.’ 2 In other words, reality is a teleological process; and the 
ideal term presupposes the whole process and gives to it its 
significance. Indeed we can say that the Absolute is 'essentially a 
result’. 8 For if we look on the whole process as the self-unfolding of 
an essence, the actualization of an eternal Idea, we can see that it 
is the term or end of the process which reveals what the Absolute 
really is. True, the whole process is the Absolute; but in a teleo¬ 
logical process it is the telos or end which shows its nature, its 
meaning. And philosophy must take the form of a systematic 
understanding of this teleological process. ‘The true form in which 
truth exists can only be the scientific system of the same.’* 

Now, if we say that the Absolute is the whole of reality, the 
Universe, it may seem that we are committed to Spinozism, to the 
statement that the Absolute is infinite Substance. But this is for 
Hegel a very inadequate description of the Absolute. ‘In my view 
—a view which can be justified only through the exposition of the 
system itself—everything depends on grasping the true not merely 
as Substance but as Subject as well.’ 5 But if the Absolute is subject, 
what is its object? The only possible answer is that its object is 
itself. In this case it is Thought which thinks itself, self-thinking 

» W, h, p. 24; B, p. 81. * W, 11, p. 23; B, p. 81. 

* W, ii, p. 24; B, p. 81. 4 W, 11, p. 14; B, p. 70. 

4 W, u, p. 22; B, p. 80. 
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Thought. And to say this is to say that the Absolute is Spirit, the 
infinite self-luminous or self-conscious subject. The statement that 
the Absolute is Spirit is for Hegel its supreme definition. 

In saying that the Absolute is self-thinking Thought Hegel is 
obviously repeating Aristotle’s definition of God, a fact of which he 
is, of course, well aware. But it would be a great mistake to assume 
that Hegel is thinking of a transcendent Deity. The Absolute is, 
as we have seen, the Totality, the whole of reality; and this totality 
is a process. In other words, the Absolute is a process of self¬ 
reflection: reality comes to know itself. And it does so in and 
through the human spirit. Nature is a necessary precondition of 
human consciousness in general: it provides the sphere of the 
objective without which the sphere of the subjective cannot exist. 
But both are moments in the life of the Absolute. In Nature the 
Absolute goes over into, as it were, or expresses itself in obj ectivity. 
There is no question with Hegel of Nature being unreal or merely 
idea in a subjectivist sense. In the sphere of human consciousness 
the Absolute returns to itself, that is, as Spirit. And the philo¬ 
sophical reflection of humanity is the Absolute’s self-knowledge. 
That is to say, the history of philosophy is the process by which the 
Absolute, reality as a whole, comes to think itself. Philosophical 
reason comes to see the whole history of the cosmos and the whole 
history of man as the self-unfolding of the Absolute. And this 
insight is the Absolute’s knowledge of itself. 

One can put the matter in this way. Hegel agrees with Aristotle 
that God is self-thinking Thought, 1 and that this self-thinking 
Thought is the telos or end which draws the world as its final cause. 
But whereas the self-thinking Thought of Aristotle is, so to speak, 
an already constituted self-consciousness which does not depend 
on the world, the self-thinking Thought of Hegel is not a trans¬ 
cendent reality but rather the universe’s knowledge of itself. The 
whole process of reality is a teleological movement towards the 
actualization of self-thinking Thought; and in this sense the 
Thought which thinks itself is the telos or end of the universe. But 
it is an end which is immanent within the process. The Absolute, 
the universe or totality, is indeed definable as self-thinking Thought. 
But it is Thought which comes to think itself. And in this sense we 
can say, as Hegel says, that the Absolute is essentially a result. 

To say, therefore, that the Absolute is self-thinking Thought is 

1 Hegel frequently speaks of the Absolute as 'God'. But it does not necessarily 
follow from his use of religious language that he looks on the Absolute as a 
personal Deity in the theistic sense. This question will be discussed later. 
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to affirm the identity of the ideal and the real, of subjectivity and 
objectivity. But this is an identity-in-difference, not a blank 
undifferentiated identity. Spirit sees itself in Nature: it sees 
Nature as the objective manifestation of the Absolute, a manifesta¬ 
tion which is a necessary condition for its own existence. In other 
words, the Absolute knows itself as the Totality, as the whole 
process of its becoming; but at the same time it sees the distinctions 
between the phases of its own life. It knows itself as an identity-in¬ 
difference, as the unity which comprises distinguishable phases 
within itself. 

As we have seen, the task of philosophy is to construct the life 
of the Absolute. That is to say, it must exhibit systematically the 
rational dynamic structure, the teleological process or movement 
of the cosmic Reason, in Nature and the sphere of the human 
spirit, which culminates in the Absolute's knowledge of itself. It is 
not, of course, a question of philosophy trying to do over again, 
or to do better, the work accomplished by empirical science or by 
history. Such knowledge is presupposed. Rather is it philosophy's 
task to make clear the basic teleological process which is immanent 
in the material known in other ways, the process which gives to 
this material its metaphysical significance. In other words, 
philosophy has to exhibit systematically the self-realization of 
infinite Reason in and through the finite. 

Now if, as Hegel believes, the rational is the real and the real the 
rational, in the sense that reality is the necessary process by which 
infinite Reason, the self-thinking Thought, actualizes itself, we 
can say that Nature and the sphere of the human spirit are the 
field in which an eternal Idea or an eternal essence manifests itself. 
That is to say, we can make a distinction between the Idea or 
essence which is actualized and the field of its actualization. We 
then have the picture of the eternal Idea or Logos manifesting 
itself in Nature and in Spirit. In Nature the Logos goes over, as it 
were, into objectivity, into the material world, which is its 
antithesis. In Spirit (the sphere of the human spirit) the Logos 
returns to itself, in the sense that it manifests itself as what it 
essentially is. The life of the Absolute thus comprises three main 
phases: the logical Idea or Concept or Notion, 1 Nature and Spirit. 
And the system of philosophy will fall into three main parts: logic, 

1 The word 'Idea' can have different shades of meaning with Hegel. It may 
refer to the logical Idea, otherwise called the Concept ( Begriff ) or Notion, It may 
refer to the whole process of reality, as the actualization of the Idea. Or it 
may refer primarily to the term of the process. 
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which for Hegel is metaphysics in the sense that it studies the 
nature of the Absolute 'in itself', the philosophy of Nature and the 
philosophy of Spirit. These three parts together form the philo¬ 
sophical construction of the life of the Absolute. 

Obviously, if we talk about the eternal Idea 'manifesting itself' 
in Nature and Spirit, we imply that the Logos possesses an 
ontological status of its own, independently of things. And when 
Hegel uses, as he so frequently does, the language of religion and 
speaks of the logical Idea as God-in-himself, he inevitably tends 
to give the impression that the Logos is for him a transcendent 
reality which manifests itself externally in Nature. But such use 
of religious language does not necessarily justify this conclusion 
about his meaning. However, I do not wish to discuss this disputed 
problem here. For the moment we can leave undecided the question 
whether or not the self-thinking Thought which forms the cul¬ 
minating category of Hegel's logic can properly be said to exist, 
that is, independently of the finite. It is sufficient to have noticed 
the three main parts of philosophy, each of which is concerned 
with the Absolute. Logic studies the Absolute 'in itself'; the 
philosophy of Nature studies the Absolute 'for itself'; and the 
philosophy of Spirit studies the Absolute 'in and for itself'. 
Together they constitute the complete construction of the life of 
the Absolute. 

Philosophy must, of course, exhibit this life in conceptual form. 
There is no other form in which it can present it. And if the life of 
the Absolute is a necessary process of self-actualization, this 
necessity must be reflected in the philosophical system. That is to 
say, it must be shown that concept A gives rise to concept B. And 
if the Absolute is the Totality, philosophy must be a self-contained 
system, exhibiting the fact that the Absolute is both Alpha and 
Omega. A truly adequate philosophy would be the total system of 
truth, the whole truth, the perfect conceptual reflection of the life 
of the Absolute. It would in fact be the Absolute's knowledge of 
itself in and through the human mind; it would be the self¬ 
mediation of the Totality. Hence, on Hegelian principles, there 
would be no question of comparing the absolute philosophy with 
the Absolute, as though the former were a purely external account 
of the latter, so that we had to compare them to see whether the 
philosophy fitted the reality which it described. For the absolute 
philosophy would be the Absolute's knowledge of itself. 

But if we say that philosophy must exhibit the life of the Absolute 
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in conceptual form, a difficulty at once arises. The Absolute is, as 
we have seen, identity-in-difference. For instance, it is the 
identity-in-difference of the infinite and the finite, of the One and 
the Many. But the concepts of infinite and finite, as of the One 
and the Many, seem to be mutually exclusive. If, therefore, 
philosophy operates with clearly-defined concepts, how can it 
possibly construct the life of the Absolute? And if it operates with 
vague, ill-defined concepts, how can it be an apt instrument for 
understanding anything? Would it not be better to say with 
Schelling that the Absolute transcends conceptual thought? 

In Hegel's view this difficulty does indeed arise on the level of 
understanding (Verstand). For understanding posits and perpetu¬ 
ates fixed static concepts of such a kind that it cannot itself 
overcome the oppositions which it posits. To take the same example 
which has already been given, for understanding the concepts of 
the finite and the infinite are irrevocably opposed. If finite, then 
not infinite: if infinite, then not finite. But the conclusion to be 
drawn is that understanding is an inadequate instrument for the 
development of speculative philosophy, not that philosophy is 
impossible. Obviously, if the term 'understanding' is taken in a 
wide sense, philosophy is understanding. But if the term is taken 
in the narrow sense of Ver stand, the mind, functioning in this way, 
is unable to produce the understanding (in the wide sense) which 
is, or ought to be, characteristic of philosophy. 

Hegel has, of course, no intention of denying that understanding, 
in the sense of the mind operating as Ver stand, has its uses in 
human life. For practical purposes it is often important to maintain 
clear-cut concepts and oppositions. The opposition between the 
real and the apparent might be a case in point. Moreover, a great 
deal of scientific work, such as mathematics, is based on Verstand. 
But it is a different matter when the mind is trying to grasp the 
life of the Absolute, the identity-in-difference. It cannot then 
remain content with the level of understanding, which for Hegel is 
a superficial level. It must penetrate deeper into the concepts 
which are categories of reality, and it will then see how a given 
concept tends to pass over into or to call forth its opposite. For 
example, if the mind really thinks through, so to speak, the concept 
of the infinite, it sees it losing its rigid self-containedness and the 
concept of the infinite emerging. Similarly, if the mind really 
thinks through the concept of reality as opposed to appearance, it 
will see the absurd or 'contradictory' character of a reality which 
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in no way at all appears or manifests itself. Again, for common 
sense and practical life one thing is distinct from all other things; 
it is self-identical and negates all other things. And so long as we 
are not concerned with thinking what this really means, the idea 
has its practical uses. But once we really try to think it, we see the 
absurdity of the notion of a completely isolated thing, and we are 
forced to negate the original negation. 

Thus in speculative philosophy the mind must elevate itself 
from the level of understanding in the narrow sense to the level of 
dialectical thinking which overcomes the rigidity of the concepts 
of the understanding and sees one concept as generating or passing 
into its opposite. Only so can it hope to grasp the life of the 
Absolute in which one moment or phase passes necessarily into 
another. But this is obviously not enough. If for the understanding 
concepts A and B are irrevocably opposed whereas for the deeper 
penetration of dialectical thought A passes into B and B 
into A, there must be a higher unity or synthesis which unites 
them without annulling their difference. And it is the function 
of reason (Vernun/t) to grasp this moment of identity-in-difference. 
Hence philosophy demands the elevation of understanding through 
dialectical thinking to the level of reason or speculative thought 
which is capable of apprehending identity-in-difference. 1 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add that from Hegel's point of view 
it is not a question of producing a new species of logic out of the 
hat to enable him to establish an arbitrarily preconceived view of 
reality. For he sincerely believes that dialectical thought gives a 
deeper penetration of the nature of reality than understanding in 
the narrow sense can possibly do. For example, it is not for Hegel a 
question of insisting that the concept of the finite must pass over 
into or call forth the concept of the infinite simply because of a 
preconceived belief that the infinite exists in and through the 
finite. For it is his conviction that we cannot really think the 
finite without relating it to the infinite. It is not we who do some¬ 
thing to the concept, juggling about with it, as it were: it is the 
concept itself which loses its rigidity and breaks up before the 
mind's attentive gaze. And this fact reveals to us the nature of the 
finite: it has a metaphysical significance. 

1 The terms 'understanding' and ‘reason’ are not used in precisely the same ways 
by Kant and Hegel. This fact apart, however, the contrast between Kant’s 
mistrust of the flights of reason, coupled with his admission of its practical 
function, and Hegel's depreciation of understanding, coupled with a recognition 
of its practical use, well illustrates their respective attitudes to speculative 
metaphysics. 
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In his account of dialectical thinking Hegel makes a rather 
disconcerting use of the word 'contradiction'. Through what he 
calls the power of the negative a concept of the understanding is 
said to give rise to a contradiction. That is to say, the contradiction 
implicit in the concept becomes explicit when the concept loses its 
rigidity and self-containedness and passes into its opposite. 
Further, Hegel does not hesitate to speak as though contradictions 
are present not only in conceptual thought or discourse about the 
world but in things themselves. And indeed this must be so in 
some sense if the dialectic mirrors the life of the Absolute. More¬ 
over, this insistence on the role of contradiction is not simply 
incidental to Hegel's thought. For the emergence of contradiction 
is the motive force, as it were, of the dialectical movement. The 
conflict of opposed concepts and the resolution of the conflict in a 
synthesis which itself gives rise to another contradiction is the 
feature which drives the mind restlessly onwards towards an ideal 
term, an all-embracing synthesis, the complete system of truth. 
And, as we have noted, this does not mean that contradiction and 
conflict are confined to discourse about reality. When philosophy 
considers, for example, the history of man, it discovers a dialectical 
movement at work. 

This use of the word 'contradiction 1 has led some critics of 
Hegel to accuse him of denying the logical principle of non¬ 
contradiction by saying that contradictory notions or propositions 
can stand together. And in refutation of this charge it has often 
been pointed out that for Hegel it is precisely the impossibility of 
being satisfied with a sheer contradiction which forces the mind 
onwards to a synthesis in which the contradiction is overcome. 
This answer, however, lays itself open to the retort that Hegel does 
not share Fichte's tendency to argue that the contradictions or 
antinomies which arise in the course of dialectical thinking are 
merely apparent. On the contrary, he insists on their reality. And 
in the syntheses the so-called contradictory concepts are preserved. 
In turn, however, it can be replied that though the concepts are 
preserved, they are not preserved in a relation of mutual exclusive¬ 
ness. For they are shown to be essential and complementary 
moments in a higher unity. And in this sense the contradiction 
is resolved. Hence the simple assertion that Hegel denies the 
principle of non-contradiction gives a quite inaccurate view of the 
situation. What Hegel does is to give a dynamic interpretation 
of the principle in place of the static interpretation which is 
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characteristic of the level of understanding. The principle 
operates in dialectical thinking, but it operates as a principle of 
movement. 

This discussion might be prolonged. But it would be pointless to 
do so without first inquiring in what sense Hegel actually under¬ 
stands the term 'contradiction* when he is engaged in working out 
his dialectical philosophy rather than in talking abstractly about 
dialectical thought. And it is a notorious fact that the result of such 
an inquiry is to show that there is no single precise and invariable 
sense in which Hegel uses the term. Occasionally indeed we find a 
verbal contradiction. Thus the concept of Being is said to give rise 
to and pass into the concept of Not-being, while the concept of 
Not-being passes into the concept of Being. And this dialectical 
oscillation gives rise to the concept of Becoming which synthesizes 
Being and Not-being. But, as will be seen in the section on Hegel's 
logic in the next chapter, the meaning of this dialectical performance 
is easily intelligible, whether we agree or not with what Hegel has 
to say. In any case Hegel's so-called contradictions are much more 
often contraries than contradictions. And the idea is that one 
contrary demands the other, an idea which, whether true or false, 
does not amount to a denial of the principle of non-contradiction. 
Again, the so-called contradictory or opposed concepts may be 
simply complementary concepts. A one-sided abstraction evokes 
another one-sided abstraction. And the one-sidedness of each is 
overcome in the synthesis. Further, the statement that every thing 
is contradictory sometimes bears the meaning that a thing in a 
state of complete isolation, apart from its essential relations, 
would be impossible and 'contradictory*. Reason cannot remain in 
the idea of a completely isolated finite thing. Here again there is no 
question of denying the principle of non-contradiction. 

We have used the word 'synthesis' for the moment of identity- 
in-difference in the dialectical advance. But in point of fact the 
terms 'thesis', 'antithesis' and 'synthesis' are more characteristic 
of Fichte than of Hegel, who seldom uses them. At the same time 
the most cursory inspection of the Hegelian system reveals his 
preoccupation with triads. Thus there are three main phases in the 
construction of the life of the Absolute: the logical Idea, Nature 
and Spirit. And each phase is divided and subdivided into triads. 
Moreover, the whole system is, or aims at, a necessary develop¬ 
ment. That is to say, for philosophical reflection one stage reveals 
itself as demanding the next by an inner necessity. Thus, in theory 
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at least, if we start with the first category of the Logic, the inner 
necessity of dialectical development forces the mind to proceed 
not simply to the final category of the Logic but also to the 
ultimate phase of the philosophy of Spirit. 

As for Hegel's preoccupation with triadic development, we may 
think that it is unnecessary and that it sometimes produces highly 
artificial results, but we obviously have to accept it as a fact. But 
though it is a fact that he develops his system according to this 
pattern, it obviously does not follow that the development always 
possesses the character of necessity which Hegel implies that it 
ought to have. And if it does not, this is easily understandable. For 
when Hegel is concerned, for example, with the life of the Spirit in 
art or in religion, he is faced with a multitude of historical data 
which he takes over, as it were, from the relevant sources and 
which he then interprets according to a dialectical pattern. And it 
is clear that there might be various possible ways of grouping and 
interpreting the data, no one of which was strictly necessary. The 
discovery of the best way will be a matter of reflection and insight 
rather than of strict deduction. To say this is not necessarily to 
condemn Hegel's practice. For in point of fact his interpretations 
of vast masses of data can sometimes be illuminating and are often 
stimulating even when we do not agree with them. At the same 
time the transitions between the stages of his dialectic are by no 
means always of the logical type suggested by his claim that 
philosophy is a necessary deductive system, even if the persistent 
observance of the same external pattern, namely the triadic 
arrangement, tends to obscure the underlying complexity. 

Of course, when Hegel claims that philosophy is or ought to be 
a necessary deductive system, he does not really mean that it is 
the sort of deductive system which could be worked out by a 
machine. If it were, then it would belong to the sphere of under¬ 
standing rather than to that of reason. Philosophy is concerned 
with the life of absolute Spirit, and to discern the unfolding of this 
life in, say, human history, a priori deduction is obviously not 
enough. The empirical material cannot be supplied by philosophy, 
though philosophy discerns the teleological pattern which works 
itself out in this material. At the same time the whole dialectical 
movement of the Hegelian system should, in theory at least, 
impose itself on the mind by its own inner necessity. Otherwise the 
system could hardly be, as Hegel claims that it is, its own justifica¬ 
tion. Yet it is clear that Hegel comes to philosophy with certain 
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basic convictions; that the rational is the real and the real the 
rational, that reality is the self-manifestation of infinite reason, 
and that infinite reason is self-thinking Thought which actualizes 
itself in the historical process. True, it is Hegel’s contention that 
the truth of these convictions is demonstrated in the system. But it 
is arguable that the system really depends upon them, and that 
this is one of the main reasons why those who do not share, or at 
least are not sympathetically disposed towards, Hegel's initial 
convictions are not much impressed by what we may call his 
empirical confirmation of his general metaphysical scheme. For it 
seems to them that his interpretations of the material are governed 
by a preconceived scheme, and that even if the system is a 
remarkable intellectual tour de force , it demonstrates at best only 
on what lines we must interpret the various aspects of reality if 
we have already made up our minds that reality as a whole is of a 
certain nature. This criticism would indeed be invalidated if the 
system really showed that Hegel's interpretation of the process of 
reality was the only interpretation which satisfied the demands of 
reason. But it may well be doubted whether this can be shown 
without giving to the word 'reason' a meaning which would beg the 
whole question. 

One might perhaps neglect or pass over Hegel's theory of the 
necessity inherent in the dialectical development of the system and 
view his philosophy simply as one of the possible ways of satisfying 
the mind’s impulse to obtain conceptual mastery over the whole 
wealth of empirical data or to interpret the world as a whole and 
man’s relation to it. And we could then compare it with other 
large-scale interpretations or visions of the universe and try to find 
criteria for judging between them. But though this procedure may 
seem eminently reasonable to many people, it does not square with 
Hegel's own estimation of his own philosophy. For even if he did 
not think that his presentation of the system of philosophy was the 
whole truth in its final form, he certainly thought that it represented 
the highest stage which the Absolute's developing knowledge of 
itself had reached up to date. 

This may seem to be an extremely bizarre notion. But we have 
to bear in mind Hegel’s view of the Absolute as identity-in¬ 
difference. The infinite exists in and through the finite, and infinite 
Reason or Spirit knows itself in and through the finite spirit or 
mind. But it is not every sort of thinking by the finite mind which 
can be said to form a moment in the developing self-knowledge of 
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the infinite Absolute. It is man's knowledge of the Absolute which 
is the Absolute's knowledge of itself. Yet we cannot say of any 
finite mind's knowledge of the Absolute that it is identical with the 
Absolute’s knowledge of itself. For the latter transcends any given 
finite mind or set of finite minds. Plato and Aristotle, for example, 
are dead. But according to Hegel’s interpretation of the history of 
philosophy the essential elements in their respective apprehensions 
of reality were taken up into and persist in the total dialectical 
movement of philosophy through the centuries. And it is this 
developing movement which is the Absolute's developing know¬ 
ledge of itself. It does not exist apart from all finite minds, but it is 
obviously not confined to any given mind or set of minds. 1 

5. We can speak, therefore, of the human mind rising to a 
participation in the self-knowledge of the Absolute. Some writers 
have interpreted Hegel on more or less theistic lines. That is to say, 
they have understood him to mean that God is perfectly luminous 
to himself quite independently of man, though man is capable of 
participating in this self-knowledge. But I have interpreted him 
here as meaning that man’s knowledge of the Absolute and the 
Absolute’s knowledge of itself are two aspects of the same reality. 
Even, however, on this interpretation we can still speak of the 
finite mind rising to a participation in the divine self-knowledge. 
For, as we have seen, it is not every sort of idea and thought in 
man’s mind which can be regarded as a moment in the Absolute’s 
self-knowledge. It is not every level of consciousness which is a 
participation in the divine self-consciousness. To achieve this 
participation the finite mind has to rise to the level of what Hegel 
calls absolute knowledge. 

In this case it is possible to trace the successive stages of 
consciousness from the lowest to the highest levels. And this is 
what Hegel does in The Phenomenology of Spirit , which can be 
described as a history of consciousness. If we consider the mind and 
its activity in themselves, without relation to an object, we are 
concerned with psychology. If, however, we consider mind as 
essentially related to an object, external or internal, we are 
concerned with consciousness. And phenomenology is the science 
of consciousness in this sense. Hegel begins with the natural 
unscientific consciousness and proceeds to trace the dialectical 
development of this consciousness, showing how the lower levels 

1 I do not mean to imply that for Hegel philosophy is the only way of apprehend¬ 
ing the Absolute. There are also art and religion. But in the present context we are 
concerned only with philosophy. 
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are subsumed in the higher according to a more adequate point of 
view, until we reach the level of absolute knowledge. 

In a certain sense The Phenomenology can be regarded as an 
introduction to philosophy. That is to say, it systematically traces 
the development of consciousness up to the level of what we might 
call the properly philosophical consciousness. But it is certainly 
not an introduction to philosophy in the sense of being an external 
preparation for philosophizing. Hegel did not believe that an 
introduction in this sense was possible. And in any case the work is 
itself an outstanding example of sustained philosophical reflection. 
It is, we may say, the philosophical consciousness reflecting on the 
phenomenology of its own genesis. Moreover, even if the work is 
in some sense an introduction to the point of view required by 
the Hegelian system, there is an overlapping. The system itself 
finds a place for the phenomenology of consciousness, and The 
Phenomenology contains an outline of a certain amount of material 
which is later treated by Hegel at greater length. The religious 
consciousness is a case in point. Lastly, by no stretch of the 
imagination can The Phenomenology be described as an introduction 
to philosophy in the sense of a work of philosophy-without-tears. 
On the contrary, it is a profound work and often extremely 
difficult to understand. 

The Phenomenology falls into three maun parts, corresponding 
with the three main phases of consciousness. The first of these 
phases is consciousness of the object as a sensible thing standing 
over against the subject. And it is to this phase that Hegel 
appropriates the name ‘consciousness’ ( Bewusslsein ). The second 
phase is that of self-consciousness ( Selbslbewusslsein ). And here 
Hegel has a lot to say about social consciousness. The third phase 
is that of Reason ( Vernunft ), which is represented as the synthesis 
or unity of the preceding phases on a higher level. In other words. 
Reason is the synthesis of objectivity and subjectivity. Needless 
to say, each of these main divisions of the work has its subdivisions. 
And Hegel’s general procedure is first to describe the spontaneous 
attitude of consciousness at a given level and then to institute an 
analysis of it. The result of the analysis is that the mind is compelled 
to proceed to the next level, considered as a more adequate 
attitude or point of view. 

Hegel begins with what he calls sense-certainty, the uncritical 
apprehension by the senses of particular objects, which to the 
naive consciousness appears to be not only the most certain and 
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basic form of knowledge but also the richest. Analysis, he argues, 
shows that it is in fact a peculiarly empty and abstract form of 
knowledge. The naive consciousness feels certain that it is directly 
acquainted through sense-apprehension with a particular thing. 
But when we try to say what it is that we know, that is, to describe 
the particular object with which we claim to be immediately 
acquainted, we find that we can describe it only in universal terms 
which are applicable to other things as well. We can, of course, 
attempt to pin the object down, as it were, by using words such 
as 'this', ‘here’, and ‘now’, accompanying them perhaps with an 
ostensive gesture. But a moment later the same words apply to 
another object. Indeed, it is impossible, Hegel argues, to give even 
to words like ‘this’ a genuinely particular significance, however 
much we may wish and try to do so. 

We might wish to say that Hegel is simply calling attention to a 
feature of language. And he is, of course, perfectly well aware that 
he is saying something about language. But his main concern is 
epistemological. He wishes to show that the claim of ‘sense- 
certainty’ to be knowledge par excellence is a bogus claim. And he 
draws the conclusion that this level of consciousness, on the path 
towards becoming genuine knowledge, must pass into the level of 
perception for wliich the object is a thing conceived as the centre 
of distinct properties and qualities. But analysis of this level of 
consciousness shows that it is not possible, as long as we remain 
simply on the level of sense, to reconcile in any satisfactory manner 
the elements of unity and multiplicity which are postulated by 
this view of the object. And the mind passes, therefore, by various 
stages to the level of scientific understanding which invokes 
metaphenomenal or unobservable entities to explain sense- 
phenomena. 

For instance, the mind sees sense-phenomena as the manifesta¬ 
tions of hidden forces. But, Hegel maintains, the mind cannot rest 
here and proceeds instead to the idea of laws. Yet natural laws are 
ways of ordering and describing phenomena; they are not 
explicative. Hence they cannot perform the function for which 
they have been invoked, namely to explain sense-phenomena. 
Hegel obviously does not mean to deny that the concept of natural 
laws has a useful function to perform at the appropriate level. But 
it does not give the sort of knowledge which, in his opinion, the 
mind is seeking. 

In the end the mind sees that the whole realm of the meta- 
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phenomenal which has been invoked to explain sense-phenomena 
is the product of the understanding itself. Consciousness is thus 
turned back on itself as the reality behind the veil of phenomena 
and becomes self-consciousness. 

Hegel begins with self-consciousness in the form of desire 
(Begierde). The self is still concerned with the external object, 
but it is characteristic of the attitude of desire that the self 
subordinates the object to itself, seeking to make it minister to 
its satisfaction, to appropriate it, even to consume it. And this 
attitude can be shown, of course, in regard to living and non-living 
things. But when the self is confronted with another self, this 
attitude breaks down. For the presence of the Other is for Hegel 
essential to self-consciousness. Developed self-consciousness can 
arise only when the self recognizes selfhood in itself and others. It 
must take the form, therefore, of a truly social or we-consciousness, 
the recognition at the level of self-consciousness of identity-in- 
difference. But in the dialectical evolution of this phase of 
consciousness developed self-consciousness is not attained imme¬ 
diately. And Hegel’s study of the successive stages forms one 
of the most interesting and influential parts of The Pheno¬ 
menology. 

The existence of another self is, we have mentioned, a con¬ 
dition of self-consciousness. But the first spontaneous reaction of a 
self confronted with another self is to assert its own existence as a 
self in face of the other. The one self desires to cancel out or 
annihilate the other self as a means to the triumphant assertion 
of its own selfhood. But a literal destruction would defeat its own 
purpose. For consciousness of one’s own selfhood demands as a 
condition the recognition of this selfhood by another self. There 
thus arises the master-slave relationship. The master is the one 
who succeeds in obtaining recognition from the other, in the sense 
that he imposes himself as the other's value. The slave is the one 
who sees his own true self in the other. 

Paradoxically, however, the original situation changes. And it 
must do so because of the contradictions concealed in it. On the one 
hand, by not recognizing the slave as a real person the master 
deprives himself of that recognition of his own freedom which he 
originally demanded and which is required for the development of 
self-consciousness. He thus debases himself to an infra-human 
condition. On the other hand, by carrying out his master’s will the 
slave objectifies himself through labour which transforms material 
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things. He thus forms himself and rises to the level of true 
existence. 1 

It is obvious that the concept of the master-slave relationship 
has two aspects. It can be considered as a stage in the abstract 
dialectical development of consciousness. And it can also be 
considered in relation to history. But the two aspects are by no 
means incompatible. For human history itself reveals the develop¬ 
ment of Spirit, the travail of the Spirit on the way to its goal. 
Hence we need not be surprised if from the master-slave relation¬ 
ship in its primary form Hegel passes to an attitude or state of 
consciousness to which he gives a name with explicit historical 
associations, namely the Stoic consciousness. 

In the Stoic consciousness the contradictions inherent in the 
slave relationship are not really overcome: they are overcome only 
to the extent that both master (typified by Marcus Aurelius) and 
slave (typified by Epictetus) take flight into interiority and exalt 
the idea of true interior freedom, internal self-sufficiency, leaving 
concrete relationships unchanged. Hence, according to Hegel, this 
negative attitude towards the concrete and external passes easily 
into the Sceptical consciousness for which the self alone abides 
while all else is subjected to doubt and negation. 

But the Sceptical consciousness contains an implicit contradic¬ 
tion. For it is impossible for the sceptic to eliminate the natural 
consciousness; and affirmation and negation coexist in the same 
attitude. And when this contradiction becomes explicit, as it must 
do, we pass to what Hegel calls ‘the unhappy consciousness' ( das 
ungliickliche Bewusstsein) , which is a divided consciousness. At 
this level the master-slave relationship, which has not been 
successfully overcome by either the Stoic or the Sceptical con¬ 
sciousness, returns in another form. In the master-slave relation¬ 
ship proper the elements of true self-consciousness, recognition of 
selfhood and freedom both in oneself and in the Other, were 
divided between two individual consciousnesses. The master 
recognized selfhood and freedom only in himself, not in the slave, 
while the slave recognized them only in the master, not in himself. 
In the so-called unhappy consciousness, however, the division 
occurs in the same self. For example, the self is conscious of a 
gulf between a changing, inconsistent, fickle self and a changeless, 
ideal self. The first appears as in some sense a false self, something 

1 For obvious reasons Hegel's profound analysis of the master-slave relationship 
contained lines of reflection which found favour with Karl Marx. 
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to be denied, while the second appears as the true self which is not 
yet attained. And this ideal self can be projected into an other¬ 
worldly sphere and identified with absolute perfection, God 
considered as existing apart from the world and the finite self. 1 
The human consciousness is then divided, self-alienated, ’unhappy'. 

The contradictions or divisions implicit in self-consciousness are 
overcome in the third phase of The Phenomenology when the finite 
subject rises to universal self-consciousness. At this level self- 
consciousness no longer takes the form of the one-sided awareness 
of oneself as an individual subject threatened by and in conflict 
with other self-conscious beings. Rather is there a full recognition 
of selfhood in oneself and in others; and this recognition is at least 
an implicit awareness of the life of the universal, the infinite 
Spirit, in and through finite selves, binding them together yet not 
annulling them. Present implicitly and imperfectly in the developed 
moral consciousness, for which the one rational will expresses 
itself in a multiplicity of concrete moral vocations in the social 
order, this awareness of the identity-in-difference which is 
characteristic of the life of the Spirit attains a higher and more 
explicit expression in the developed religious consciousness, for 
which the one divine life is immanent in all selves, bearing them in 
itself while yet maintaining their distinctness. In the idea of a 
living union with God the division within the unhappy or divided 
consciousness is overcome. The true self is no longer conceived as 
an ideal from which the actual self is hopelessly alienated, but 
rather as the living core, so to speak, of the actual self, which 
expresses itself in and through its finite manifestations. 

This third phase of the phenomenological history of conscious¬ 
ness, to which, as we have seen, Hegel gives the general name of 
Reason, is represented as the synthesis of consciousness and self- 
consciousness, that is, of the first two phases. In consciousness in 
the narrow sense (Bewusstsein) the subject is aware of the sensible 
object as something external and heterogeneous to itself. In self- 
consciousness ( Selbstbewusstsein ) the subject’s attention is turned 
back on itself as a finite self. At the level of Reason it sees Nature 
as the objective expression of infinite Spirit with which it is itself 
united. But this awareness can take different forms. In the 
developed religious consciousness the subject sees Nature as the 
creation and self-manifestation of God, with whom it is united in 

1 Hegel, the Lutheran, tended to associate the unhappy or divided conscious¬ 
ness, in a somewhat polemical way, with mediaeval Catholicism, especially with 
its ascetic ideals. 
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the depth of its being and through whom it is united with other 
selves. And this religious vision of reality is true. But at the 
level of the religious consciousness truth finds expression in the 
form of figurative or pictorial thought (Vorstellung ), whereas at 
the supreme level of 'absolute knowledge' (das absolute Wissen) the 
same truth is reflectively apprehended in philosophical form. The 
finite subject is explicitly aware of its inmost self as a moment in 
the life of the infinite and universal Spirit, as a moment in absolute 
Thought. And, as such, it sees Nature as its own objectification 
and as the precondition of its own life as actually existing Spirit. 
This does not mean, of course, that the finite subject considered 
precisely as such sees Nature as its own product. Rather does it 
mean that the finite subject, aware of itself as more than finite, as 
a moment in the innermost life of absolute Spirit, sees Nature as a 
necessary stage in the onward march of Spirit in its process of self- 
actualization. In other words, absolute knowledge is the level at 
which the finite subject participates in the life of self-thinking 
Thought, the Absolute. Or, to put the matter in another way, it is 
the level at which the Absolute, the Totality, thinks itself as 
identity-in-difference in and through the finite mind of the 
philosopher. 

As in the previous main phases of the phenomenology of 
consciousness Hegel develops the third phase, that of Reason, 
through a series of dialectical stages. He treats first of observing 
Reason which is seen as obtaining some glimpse at any rate of its 
own reflection in Nature (through the idea of finality, for example), 
then as turning inwards in the study of formal logic and of 
empirical psychology, and finally as manifesting itself in a series 
of practical ethical attitudes, ranging from the pursuit of happiness 
up to that criticism of the universal moral laws dictated by the 
practical reason which follows from recognition of the fact that a 
universal law stands in need of so many qualifications that it 
tends to lose all definite meaning. This sets the stage for the 
transition to concrete moral life in society. Here Hegel moves from 
the unreflective ethical life in which human beings simply follow 
the customs and traditions of their community to the form of 
culture in which individuals are estranged from this unreflective 
background and pass judgments about it. The two moments are 
synthesized in the developed moral consciousness for which the 
rational general will is not something over and above individuals 
in society but a common life binding them together as free persons. 
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In the first moment, we can say, Spirit is unreflective, as in the 
ancient Greek morality before the time of the so-called Sophists. 
In the second moment Spirit is reflective but at the same time 
estranged from actual society and its traditions, on which it passes 
judgment. In the extreme case, as in the Jacobin Terror, it 
annihilates actual persons in the name of abstract freedom. In the 
third moment, however, Spirit is said to be ethically sure of itself. 
It takes the form of a community of free persons embodying the 
general will as a living unity. 

This living unity, however, in which each member of the 
community is for the others a free self demands am explicit 
recognition of the idea of identity-in-difference, of a life which is 
present in all as their inner bond of unity though it does not 
annihilate them as individuals. It demands, that is to say, an 
explicit recognition of the idea of the concrete universad which 
differentiates itself into or manifests itself in its particulars while 
uniting them within itself. In other words, moradity passes 
diadectically into religion, the moral into the religious conscious¬ 
ness, for which this living unity is explicitly recognized in the form 
of God. 

In religion, therefore, we see absolute Spirit becoming explicitly 
conscious of itself. But religion, of course, has its history; and in 
this history we see earlier phases of the dialectic being repeated. 
Thus Hegel moves from what he calls 'natural religion', in which 
the divine is seen under the form of perceptual objects or of 
Nature, to the religion of art or of beauty, in which, as in Greek 
religion, the divine is seen as the self-conscious associated with the 
physical. The statue, for example, represents the anthropomorphic 
deity. Finally, in the absolute religion, Christianity, absolute 
Spirit is recognized for what it is, namely Spirit; Nature is seen as 
a divine creation, the expression of the Word; and the Holy Spirit 
is seen as immanent in and uniting together finite selves. 

But the religious consciousness expresses itself, as we have seen, 
in pictorial forms. And it demands to be transmuted into the pure 
conceptual form of philosophy which at the same time expresses 
the transition from faith to knowledge or science. That is to say, 
the pictorial idea of the transcendent personal Deity who saves 
man by a unique Incarnation and the power of grace passes into 
the concept of absolute Spirit, the infinite self-thinking Thought 
which knows itself in Nature (as its objectification and as the 
condition for its own actualization) and recognizes in the history of 
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human culture, with its successive forms and levels, its own 
Odyssey. Hegel is not saying that religion is untrue. On the 
contrary, the absolute religion, Christianity, is the absolute truth. 
But it is expressed in the imaginative or pictorial form which is 
correlative to the religious consciousness. In philosophy this truth 
becomes absolute knowledge which is * Spirit knowing itself in the 
form of Spirit.* 1 The Absolute, the Totality, comes to know itself 
in and through the human spirit, in so far, that is to say, as the 
human spirit rises above its finitude and identifies itself with pure 
Thought. God cannot be equated with man. For God is Being, the 
Totality, and man is not. But the Totality comes actually to know 
itself in and through the spirit of man; on the level of pictorial 
thought in the evolution of the religious consciousness, on the level 
of science or pure conceptual knowledge in the history of philo¬ 
sophy which has as its ideal term the complete truth about reality 
in the form of the Absolute's knowledge of itself. 

In The Phenomenology , therefore, Hegel starts with the lowest 
levels of human consciousness and works dialectically upwards to 
the level at which the human mind attains the absolute point of 
view and becomes the vehicle, as it were, of infinite self-conscious 
Spirit. The connections between one level and the next are often 
very loose, logically speaking. And some of the stages are obviously 
suggested not so much by the demands of a dialectical develop¬ 
ment as by Hegel's reflections on the spirits and attitudes of 
different cultural phases and epochs. Further, some of the topics of 
which Hegel treats strike the modem reader as somewhat odd. 
There is, for example, a critical treatment of phrenology. At the 
same time, as a study of the Odyssey of the human spirit, of the 
movement from one attitude or outlook, which proves to be one¬ 
sided and inadequate, to another, the work is both impressive and 
fascinating. And the correlations between stages of the dialectic of 
consciousness and historically-manifested attitudes (the spirit of 
the Enlightenment, the romantic spirit, and so on) add to its 
interest. One may be suspicious of Hegel's summaries and inter¬ 
pretations of the spirits of epochs and cultures, and his exaltation 
of philosophical knowledge may strike one as having a comical 
aspect; but in spite of all reservations and disagreements the 
reader who really tries to penetrate into Hegel's thought can 
hardly come to any other conclusion than that The Phenomenology 
is one of the great works of speculative philosophy. 

1 W, II, p. 610; B, p. 798. 


CHAPTER X 

HEGEL (2) 

The logic of Hegel—The ontological status of the Idea or Absolute 
in itself and the transition to Nature—The philosophy of Nature 
—The Absolute as Spirit ; subjective Spirit—The concept of right 
— Morality—The family and civil society—The State — 
Explanatory comments on Hegel*s idea of political philosophy — 

The function of war—Philosophy of history—Some comments on 
Hegel's philosophy of history . 

1. As we have seen, Hegel rejected the view, advanced by 
Schelling in his so-called system of identity, that the Absolute in 
itself is for conceptual thought the vanishing-point of all differences, 
an absolute self-identity which cannot properly be described except 
in negative terms and which can be positively apprehended only, 
if at all, in mystical intuition. Hegel was convinced that the 
speculative reason can penetrate the inner essence of the Absolute, 
the essence which manifests itself in Nature and in the history of 
the human spirit. 

The part of philosophy which is concerned with laying bare the 
inner essence of the Absolute is for Hegel logic. To anyone who is 
accustomed to regard logic as a purely formal science, entirely 
dissociated from metaphysics, this must seem an extraordinary 
and even absurd point of view. But we have to bear in mind the 
fact that for Hegel the Absolute is pure Thought. This Thought can 
be considered in itself, apart from its extemalization or self¬ 
manifestation. And the science of pure Thought in itself is logic. 
Further, inasmuch as pure Thought is the substance, as it were, of 
reality, logic necessarily coincides with metaphysics, that is, with 
metaphysics as concerned with the Absolute in itself. 

The matter can be made clearer by relating Hegel's conception 
of logic to Kant's view of transcendental logic. In the philosophy 
of Kant the categories which give shape and form to phenomena 
are a priori categories of human thought. The human mind does 
not create things-in-t hems elves, but it determines the basic 
character of the phenomenal world, the world of appearance. On 
Kant's premisses, therefore, we have no warrant for assuming that 
the categories of the human mind apply to reality in itself; their 
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cognitive function is limited to the phenomenal world. But, as was 
explained in the introductory chapter, with the elimination of the 
unknowable thing-in-itself and the transformation of the critical 
philosophy into pure idealism the categories become the categories 
of creative thought in the full sense. And if a subjectivist position, 
threatening to lead to solipsism, is to be avoided, creative thought 
must be interpreted as absolute Thought. The categories, there¬ 
fore, become the categories of absolute Thought, the categories of 
reality. And logic, which studies them, becomes metaphysics. 
It discloses the essence or nature of the absolute Thought which 
manifests itself in Nature and history. 

Now, Hegel speaks of the Absolute in itself as God in himself. 
The subject-matter of logic is 'the truth as it is without husk and 
for itself. One can therefore express the matter by saying that its 
content is the presentation of God as he is in his eternal essence 
before the creation of Nature and of a finite spirit/ 1 And this 
manner of speaking tends to suggest the very odd picture of the 
logician penetrating the inner essence of a transcendent Deity and 
describing it in terms of a system of categories. But Hegel's use of 
religious language can be misleading. We have to remember that 
though his Absolute is certainly transcendent in the sense that it 
cannot be identified with any particular finite entity or set of 
entities, it is not transcendent in the sense in which the God of 
Christianity is said to transcend the created universe. Hegel's 
Absolute is the Totality, and this Totality is depicted as coming to 
know itself in and through the finite spirit, in so far as the finite 
spirit attains the level of ‘absolute knowledge'. Logic, therefore, is 
the Absolute's knowledge of itself in itself, in abstraction from its 
concrete self-manifestation in Nature and history. That is to say, 
logic is absolute Thought's knowledge of its own essence, the 
essence which exists concretely in the process of reality. 

If we use the word 'category' in a somewhat wider sense than 
that in which it is used by Hegel himself, we can say, therefore, 
that his logic is the system of categories. But if we say this, it is 
essential to understand that the whole system of categories is a 
progressive definition of the Absolute in itself. Hegel starts with 
the concept of being because it is for him the most indeterminate 
and the logically prior concept. And he then proceeds to show how 
this concept passes necessarily into successive concepts until we 

1 W, rv, p. 46; J-S t 1, p. 60. The letters /-S signify the English translation of the 
Science of Logic by W. H. Johnston and L. G. Struthers. 
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reach the absolute Idea, the concept or category of self-knowledge 
or self-consciousness, self-thinking Thought. But the Absolute is 
not, of course, a string or chain of categories or concepts. If we ask 
what the Absolute is, we can answer that it is being. And if we ask 
what being is, we shall in the end be forced to answer that being is 
self-thinking Thought or Spirit. The process of showing that this is 
the case, as worked out by the logician, is obviously a temporal 
process. But the Absolute in itself does not, to put the matter 
crudely, start as being at seven in the morning and end as self¬ 
thinking Thought at seven in the evening. To say that the Absolute 
is being is to say that it is self-thinking Thought. But the logician’s 
demonstration of the fact, his systematic dialectical elucidation of 
the meaning of being, is a temporal process. It is his business to 
show that the whole system of categories turns in on itself, so to 
speak. The beginning is the end, and the end is the beginning. That 
is to say, the first category or concept contains all the others 
implicitly, and the last is the final explicitation of the first: it gives 
its true meaning. 

The point is easily understood if we employ the religious or 
theological language which Hegel not infrequently uses. God is 
being, he is also self-thinking Thought. But the word ‘also’ is 
really inappropriate. For to say that God is being is to say that he 
is self- thinking Thought. The systematic exhibition of this fact by 
the philosopher is a temporal process. But this temporality 
obviously does not affect the divine essence in itself. There is, of 
course, a great difference between Hegel’s Absolute and the God 
of Christian theology. But though Hegel’s Absolute is said to be 
the process of its own becoming, we are not concerned in logic with 
this actual process, the actualization of the Logos : we are concerned 
with the Absolute ‘in itself’, with the logical Idea. And this is not 
a temporal process. 

The dialectical movement of Hegel’s logic can be illustrated by 
means of the first three categories. The logically prior concept of 
the Absolute is the concept of being. But the concept or category 
of pure being feints Sein) is wholly indeterminate. And the 
concept of wholly indeterminate being passes into the concept of 
not-being. That is to say, if we try to think being without any 
determination at all, we find that we are thinking nothing. The 
mind passes from being to not-being and from not-being back to 
being: it can rest in neither, and each disappears, as it were, in its 
opposite. ‘Their truth is thus this movement of the immediate 
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disappearing of the one into the other/ 1 And this movement from 
being to not-being and from not-being to being is becoming. 
Becoming is thus the synthesis of being and not-being; it is their 
unity and truth. Being must therefore be conceived as becoming. 
In other words, the concept of the Absolute as being is the con¬ 
cept of the Absolute as becoming, as a process of self-develop¬ 
ment. 2 

According to our ordinary way of looking at things a contradic¬ 
tion brings us to a full stop. Being and not-being are mutually 
exclusive. But we think in this way because we conceive being as 
determinate being and not-being as the not-being of this deter¬ 
mination. Pure being, however, is for Hegel indeterminate, empty 
or vacuous; and it is for this reason that it is said to pass into its 
opposite. But contradiction is for Hegel a positive force which 
reveals both thesis and antithesis as abstract moments in a higher 
unity or synthesis. And this unity of the concepts of being and not- 
being is the concept of becoming. But the unity gives rise in turn 
to a 'contradiction', so that the mind is driven onwards in its 
search for the meaning of being, for the nature or essence of the 
Absolute in itself. 

Being, not-being or nothing and becoming form the first triad 
of the first part of Hegel's logic, the so-called logic of being (die 
Logik des Seins). This part is concerned with the categories of 
being-in-itself, as distinct from the categories of relation. And the 
three main classes of categories in this part of logic are those of 
quality, which include the above-mentioned triad, quantity and 
measure. Measure is described as the synthesis of quality and 
quantity. For it is the concept of a specific quantum determined by 
the nature of the object, that is, by its quality. 

In the second main part of the Logic, the logic of essence (die 
Logik des Wesens ), Hegel deduces pairs of related categories, such 
as essence and existence, force and expression, substance and 
accident, cause and effect, action and reaction. These categories 
are called categories of reflection because they correspond with the 
reflective consciousness which penetrates beneath the surface, as 
it were, of being in its immediacy. Essence, for example, is con¬ 
ceived as lying behind appearance, and force is conceived as the 
reality displayed in its expression. In other words, for the reflective 

1 W t iv, p. 89; J-S, i, p. 95. 

* This statement does not contradict what has been said about the non-temporal 
nature of the logical Absolute. For we are not concerned here with the actual 
process of the Absolute’s self-actualization. 
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consciousness being-in-itself undergoes self-diremption, breaking 
up into related categories. 

But the logic of essence does not leave us with the division of 
being into inner essence and outward phenomenal existence. For 
the last main subdivision is devoted to the category of actuality 
(die Wirklichkeit) which is described as ‘the unity of essence and 
existence’. 1 That is to say, the actual is the inner essence which 
ex-ists, the force which has found complete expression. If we 
identify being with appearance, with its external manifestation, 
this is a one-sided abstraction. But so is the identification of being 
with a hidden essence underlying appearance. Being as actuality is 
the unity of the inner and the outer; it is essence manifesting itself. 
And it must manifest itself. 

It is under the general heading of the category of actuality that 
Hegel deduces the categories of substance and accident, cause and 
effect, and action and reaction or reciprocal action. And as we have 
said that his logic is a progressive definition or determination of 
the nature of the Absolute in itself, the impression may be given 
that for him there is only one substance and one cause, namely the 
Absolute. In other words the impression may be given that Hegel 
embraces Spinozism. But this would be an incorrect interpretation 
of his meaning. The deduction of the categories of substance and 
cause is not intended to imply, for example, that there can be no 
such thing as a finite cause. For the Absolute as actuality is 
essence manifesting itself; and the manifestation is the universe as 
we know it. The Absolute is not simply the One. It is the One, but 
it is also the Many: it is identity-in-difference. 

From the logic of essence Hegel passes to the logic of the 
Concept (die Logik des Begriffs) which is the third main part of his 
work. In the logic of being each category is at first sight indepen¬ 
dent, standing on its own feet, as it were, even if the dialectical 
movement of thought breaks down this apparent self-contained- 
ness. In the logic of essence we are concerned with obviously 
related categories, such as cause and effect or substance and 
accident. We are thus in the sphere of mediation. But each 
member of a pair of related categories is conceived as mediated 
‘by another’, that is, by something different from itself. The 
cause, for example, is constituted as a cause by passing into its 
opposite, namely the effect, which is conceived as something 
different from the cause. Similarly, the effect is constituted as an 
1 W, iv, p. 662; J-S, 11, p. 160. 
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effect by its relation to something different from itself, namely the 
cause. The synthesis of the spheres of immediacy and of mediation 
by another will be the sphere of self-mediation. A being is said to be 
self-mediating when it is conceived as passing into its opposite and 
yet as remaining identical with itself even in this self-opposition. And 
the self-mediating is what Hegel calls the Concept or the Notion. 1 

Needless to say, the logic of the Notion has three main sub¬ 
divisions. In the first Hegel considers the Notion as 'subjectivity 1 , 
as thought in its formal aspects. And this part corresponds more or 
less with logic in the ordinary sense. Hegel tries to show how the 
general idea of being going out from itself and then returning to 
itself at a higher level is verified in a formal manner in the move¬ 
ment of logical thought. Thus the unity of the universal concept is 
divided in the judgment and is re-established at a higher level in 
the syllogism. 

Having considered the Notion as subjectivity, Hegel goes on to 
consider it as objectivity. And as in the first phase or part of the 
logic of the Notion he finds three moments, the universal concept, 
the judgment and syllogistic inference, so in this second phase or 
part he finds three moments, namely mechanism, chemism and 
teleology. He thus anticipates the main ideas of the philosophy of 
Nature. But he is concerned here with the thought or concept of 
the objective rather than with Nature considered as an empirically- 
given existing reality. The nature of the Absolute is such that it 
comprises the concept of self-objectification. 

Given the character of the Hegelian dialectic, the third phase of 
the logic of the Notion will obviously be the synthesis or unity on a 
higher plane of subjectivity and objectivity. As such the Notion is 
called the Idea. In the Idea the one-sided factors of the formal and 
the material, the subjective and the objective, are brought together. 
But the Idea too ha$ its phases or moments. And in the final sub¬ 
division of the logic of the Notion Hegel considers in turn life, 
knowledge and their unity in the absolute Idea which is, as it were, 
the union of subjectivity and objectivity enriched with rational 
life. In other words, the absolute Idea is the concept or category of 
self-consciousness, personality, self-thinking Thought which knows 
itself in its object and its object as itself. It is thus the category of 
Spirit. In religious language, it is the concept of God in and for 
himself, knowing himself as the totality. 

1 As the word ‘concept’ has too restricted a meaning in English, Hegel's 
Begriff is frequently rendered as ‘Notion’. 
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After a long dialectical wandering, therefore, being has at length 
revealed itself as the absolute Idea, as self-thinking Thought. The 
Absolute is being, and the meaning of this statement has now been 
made explicit. ‘The absolute Idea alone is being, eternal life, 
self-knowing truth, and it is all truth. It is the one subject-matter 
and content of philosophy.’ 1 Hegel does not mean, of course, that 
the logical Idea, considered precisely as such, is the one subject- 
matter of philosophy. But philosophy is concerned with reality as 
a whole, with the Absolute. And reality, in the sense of Nature and 
the sphere of the human spirit, is the process by which the logical 
Idea or Logos actualizes itself. Hence philosophy is always con¬ 
cerned with the Idea. 

2. Now, if we speak of the logical Idea or Logos as manifesting 
or expressing itself in Nature and in the sphere of the human spirit, 
we are obviously faced with the question, what is the ontological 
status of the logical Idea or the Absolute in itself? Is it a reality 
which exists independently of the world and which manifests 
itself in the world, or is it not? If it is, how can there be a subsistent 
Idea? If it is not, how can we speak of the Idea as manifesting or 
actualizing itself? 

At the end of the Logic in the Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical 
Sciences 2 Hegel asserts that the Idea ‘in its absolute freedom . . . 
resolves to let its moment of particularity . . . the immediate Idea 
as its reflected image, go forth freely out of itself as Nature’. 3 In 
this passage, therefore, Hegel seems to imply not only that Nature 
is ontologically derived from the Idea but also that the Idea freely 
posits Nature. And if this implication were taken literally, we 
should clearly have to interpret the Idea as a name for the personal 
creative Deity. For it would be preposterous to speak of an Idea in 
any other sense as ‘resolving’ to do something. 

But consideration of the Hegelian system as a whole suggests 
that this passage represents an intrusion, as it were, of the way of 
speaking which is characteristic of the Christian religious con¬ 
sciousness, and that its implications should not be pressed. It 
seems to be clear enough that according to Hegel the doctrine of 

1 w. v, p. 328; J-S. 11, p. 466. 

1 The Logic contained in the Encyclopaedia is known as the Lesser or Shorter 
Logic , in distinction from the Greater Logic , that is. Hegel's Science of Logic. 
Quotations in the last section were from the latter work. 

* W, vi, p. 144; E, 191. The letter E stands for Encyclopaedia. As this work is 
divided into numbered sections, no reference to particular translations is required. 
A glance at the number of the relevant volume in the reference to W will show 
whether it is the Heidelberg edition ( W , vi) or the Berlin edition (W t vm-x) 
which is being referred to. 
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free creation by God belongs to the figurative or pictorial language 
of the religious consciousness. It expresses indeed a truth, but it 
does not do so in the idiom of pure philosophy. From the strictly 
philosophical point of view the Absolute in itself manifests itself 
necessarily in Nature. Obviously, it is not constrained to do so 
by anything external to itself. The necessity is an inner necessity 
of nature. The only freedom in the Logos' self-manifestation is 
the freedom of spontaneity. And from this it follows that from the 
philosophical point of view there is no sense in speaking of the 
Absolute in itself as existing 'before' creation. If Nature is derived 
ontologically from the Idea, the latter is not temporally prior to 
the former. 1 Further, though some writers have interpreted Hegel 
in a theistic sense, as holding, that is to say, that the Absolute in 
itself is a personal Being, existing independently of Nature and of 
the sphere of the human spirit, it does not seem to me that this 
interpretation is correct. True, there Eire passages which can be 
cited in support of it. But these passages can equally well be 
interpreted as expressions of the religious consciousness, as 
pictorial or figurative statements of the truth. And the nature of 
the system as a whole clearly suggests that the Absolute attains 
actual self-consciousness only in and through the human spirit. As 
has already been explained, this does not mean that human 
consciousness can be identified without more ado with the divine 
self-consciousness. For the Absolute is said to know itself in and 
through the human mind in so far as this mind rises above mere 
finitude and particularity and reaches the level of absolute 
knowledge. But the point is that if the Absolute becomes actually 
existent only in and through the human spirit, the Absolute in 
itself, the logical Idea, cannot properly be said to 'resolve' to posit 
Nature, which is the objective precondition for the existence of 
the sphere of Spirit. If such language is used, it is a concession, as 
it were, to the mode of thought which is characteristic of the 
religious consciousness. 

If, however, we exclude the theistic interpretation of the 
Absolute in itself, 2 how are we to conceive the transition from the 
logical Idea to Nature? If we conceive it as a real ontological 
transition, that is to say, if we conceive a subsistent Idea as mani¬ 
festing itself necessarily in Nature, we are obviously attributing 

1 Cf., for example, W , ix, pp. 51-4; E, 247. 

* The theistic view is certainly admitted by Hegel as far as the religious 
consciousness and its own characteristic expression are concerned. But we are 
treating here of the strictly philosophical point of view. 
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to Hegel a thesis which, to put it mildly, is somewhat odd. We 
expose him at once to the criticism made by Schelling in his 
polemic against 'negative philosophy’, that from ideas we can 
deduce only other ideas, and that it is quite impossible to deduce 
an existing world from an Idea. 

It is understandable, therefore, that some writers have 
endeavoured to exclude altogether the concept of an ontological 
derivation of Nature from the Idea. The Absolute is the totality, 
the universe. And this totality is a teleological process, the 
actualization of self-thinking Thought. The essential nature of this 
process can be considered in abstraction. It then takes the form of 
the logical Idea. But it does not exist as a subsistent reality which 
is logically prior to Nature and which is the efficient cause of 
Nature. The Idea reflects the goal or result of the process rather 
than a subsistent reality which stands at its beginning. Hence there 
is no question of an ontological derivation of Nature from the 
logical Idea as efficient cause. And the so-called deduction of 
Nature from the Idea is really an exhibition of the fact, or alleged 
fact, that Nature is a necessary precondition for the realization of 
the goal of the total process of reality, the universe’s knowledge of 
itself in and through the human spirit. 

It seems to the present writer that the foregoing line of inter¬ 
pretation must be accepted in so far as it denies the separate 
existence of the logical Idea as a reality quite distinct from the 
world or as an external efficient cause of the world. For Hegel the 
infinite exists in and through the finite; the universal lives and has 
its being, as it were, in and through the particulars. Hence there is 
no room in his system for an efficient cause which transcends the 
world in the sense that it exists quite independently of it. At 
the same time, even though the infinite exists in and through the 
finite, it is obvious that finite things arise and perish. They are, so 
to speak, transitory manifestations of an infinite Life. And Hegel 
certainly tends to speak of the Logos as though it were pulsating 
Life, dynamic Reason or Thought. It exists, it is true, only in and 
through its manifestations. But inasmuch as it is a continuous Life, 
Being actualizing itself as what it potentially is, namely Spirit, it is 
quite natural to look on the passing manifestations as ontologically 
dependent on the one immanent Life, as an ‘outside’ in relation to 
an ‘inside’. And Hegel can thus speak of the Logos spontaneously 
expressing itself in or going over into Nature. For Being, the 
Absolute, the infinite Totality, is not a mere collection of finite 
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things, but one infinite Life, self-actualizing Spirit. It is the 
universal of universals; and even though it exists only in and 
through the particulars, it itself persists whereas the particulars do 
not. Hence it is perfectly reasonable to speak of the Logos as 
expressing or manifesting itself in finite things. And inasmuch as it 
is absolute Spirit which comes to exist as such through the process 
of its own self-development, material Nature is naturally con¬ 
ceived as its opposite, the opposite which is a precondition for the 
attainment of the end or telos of the process. 

This line of interpretation may seem to be an attempt to have 
things both ways. On the one hand it is admitted that the logical 
Idea does not exist as a subsistent reality which creates Nature 
from outside, as it were. On the other hand, it is claimed that the 
logical Idea, in the sense of the essential structure or meaning of 
Being as grasped by the metaphysician, represents a metaphysical 
reality which, though it exists only in and through its self¬ 
manifestation, is in a certain sense logically prior to its manifesta¬ 
tion. But I do not think that we can exclude metaphysics from 
Hegelianism or eliminate altogether a certain element of trans¬ 
cendence. The attempt to do this seems to me to make nonsense of 
Hegel’s doctrine of the infinite Absolute. The Absolute is indeed 
the totality, the universe, considered as the process of its own self¬ 
development; but in my opinion we cannot escape making a 
distinction between inner and outer, between, that is to say, the 
one infinite Life, self-actualizing Spirit, and the finite manifesta¬ 
tions in and through which it lives and has its being. And in this 
case we can equally well say that the finite manifestations derive 
their reality from the one Life which expresses itself in them. If 
there is a certain element of ambiguity in Hegel’s position, this is 
scarcely surprising. For if there were no such element, his philo¬ 
sophy would hardly have given rise to divergent interpretations. 

3. 'Nature,' says Hegel, ‘is in itself, in the Idea, divine-But 

as it exists, its being does not correspond with its concept.’ 1 In the 
language of religion, the idea of Nature in the divine mind is 
divine, but the objectification of this idea in existing Nature cannot 
be called divine. For the fact that the idea is expressed in the 
material world, in that which is most unlike God, means that it is 
only inadequately expressed. God cannot be adequately mani¬ 
fested in the material world. In the language of philosophy, the 
Absolute is defined as Spirit. Hence it can manifest itself adequately 
1 w, vi, p. 147; E, 193. 
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only in the sphere of Spirit. Nature is a precondition of the 
existence of this sphere, but it is not in itself Spirit, though in 
its rational structure it bears the imprint of Spirit. One might 
say with Schelling that it is slumbering Spirit or visible Spirit; 
but it is not Spirit proper, Spirit as awoken to consciousness of 
itself. 

Spirit is freedom: Nature is the sphere of necessity rather than 
of freedom. It is also the sphere of contingency (Zufalligkeit). For 
example, it does not exhibit in any uniformly clear-cut way the 
distinctions postulated by a purely rational pattern. There are, for 
instance, ‘monsters' in Nature which do not conform clearly to any 
one specific type. And there are even natural species which seem to 
be due to a kind of Bacchic dance or revel on Nature’s part, and 
not to any rational necessity. Nature appears to run riot as much 
in the wealth of forms which she produces as in the number of 
individual members of given species. They elude all logical 
deduction. Obviously, an empirical explanation of any natural 
object can be given in terms of physical causality. But to give an 
empirical explanation in terms of physical causality is not the same 
thing as to give a logical deduction. 

Obviously, Nature cannot exist without particular things. 
Immanent teleology, for instance, cannot exist without particular 
organisms. The universal exists only in and through its particulars. 
But it does not follow that any given individual is logically 
deducible from the concept of its specific type or from any more 
general concept. It is not simply a question of its being very 
difficult or practically impossible for the finite mind to deduce 
particulars which could in principle be deduced by an infinite mind. 
For Hegel seems to say that particular objects in Nature are not 
deducible even in principle, even though they are physically 
explicable. To put the matter somewhat paradoxically, contingency 
in Nature is necessary. For without it there could be no Nature. 
But contingency is none the less real, in the sense that it is a 
factor in Nature which the philosopher is unable to eliminate. And 
Hegel ascribes it to ‘the impotence of Nature’ 1 to remain faithful 
to the determination of the Notion. He is speaking here about the 
way in which Nature mixes specific types, producing intermediate 
forms. But the main point is that contingency is ascribed to the 
impotence of Nature itself and not to the finite mind’s incapability 
of giving a purely rational account of Nature. Whether on his 
1 W, ix, pp. 63-4; E, 250. 
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principles Hegel ought to have admitted contingency in Nature is 
disputable, but the fact that he did so is not open to doubt. And 
this is why he sometimes speaks of Nature as a Fall (Abfall) from 
the Idea. In other words, contingency represents the externality of 
Nature in relation to the Idea. And it follows that Nature 'is not to 
be deified'. 1 Indeed, it is a mistake, Hegel says, to regard natural 
phenomena such as the heavenly bodies as works of God in a 
higher sense than the creations of the human spirit, such as works 
of art or the State. Hegel certainly followed Schelling in attributing 
to Nature a status which it did not enjoy in the philosophy of 
Fichte. At the same time he shows no inclination to share the 
romantic divinization of Nature. 

But though Hegel rejects any deification of existing Nature, the 
fact remains that if Nature is real it must be a moment in the life 
of the Absolute. For the Absolute is the totality. Hegel is thus 
placed in a difficult position. On the one hand he has no wish to 
deny that there is an objective Nature. Indeed, it is essential to his 
system to maintain that there is. For the Absolute is the identity- 
in-difference of subjectivity and objectivity. And if there is real 
subjectivity, there must be real objectivity. On the other hand it 
is not easy for him to explain how contingency can have any place 
in a system of absolute idealism. And it is understandable if we can 
discern a marked tendency to adopt a Platonic position by dis¬ 
tinguishing between the inside, as it were, of Nature, its rational 
structure or reflection of the Idea, and its outside, its contingent 
aspect, and by relegating the latter to the sphere of the irrational 
and unreal. There must indeed be an objective Nature. For the 
Idea must take the form of objectivity. And there cannot be an 
objective Nature without contingency. But the philosopher cannot 
cope with this element, beyond registering the fact that it is there 
and must be there. -And what Professor Hegel cannot cope with he 
tends to dismiss as irrational and so as unreal. For the rational is 
the real and the real the rational. Obviously, once contingency has 
been admitted Hegel is driven either to admit some kind of dualism 
or to slide over the contingent element in Nature as though it were 
not 'really real 1 . 

However this may be, Nature, in so far as it can be treated by 
the philosopher, 'is to be considered as a system of stages, of which 
one proceeds necessarily from the other'. 8 But it must be clearly 
understood that this system of stages or levels in Nature is a 
1 W, vi, p. 147; E, 193. * W, vi, p. 149; E, 194- 
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dialectical development of concepts and not an empirical history 
of Nature. It is indeed somewhat amusing to find Hegel dismissing 
the evolutionary hypothesis in a cavalier manner. 1 But a physical 
hypothesis of this kind is in any case irrelevant to the philosophy 
of Nature as expounded by Hegel. For it introduces the idea of 
temporal succession which has no place in the dialectical deduction 
of the levels of Nature. And if Hegel had lived to a time when the 
evolutionary hypothesis had won wide acceptance, it would have 
been open to him to say: 'Well, I dare say that I was wrong about 
evolution. But in any case it is an empirical hypothesis, and its 
acceptance or rejection does not affect the validity of my 
dialectic.' 

As one would expect, the main divisions of Hegel's philosophy of 
Nature are three in number. In the Encyclopaedia they are given 
as mathematics, physics and organic physics, while in the lectures 
on the philosophy of Nature they are given as mechanics, physics 
and organics. In both cases, however, Hegel starts with space, 
with what is most removed from mind or Spirit, and works 
dialectically up to the animal organism which of all levels of 
Nature is the closest to Spirit. Space is sheer externality: in the 
organism we find intemality. Subjectivity can be said to make its 
appearance in the animal organism, though not in the form of self- 
consciousness. Nature brings us to the threshold of Spirit, but only 
to the threshold. 

It is hardly worth while following Hegel into the details of his 
philosophy of Nature. But attention should be drawn to the fact 
that he is not trying to do the work of the scientist all over again 
by some peculiar philosophical method of his own. He is con¬ 
cerned rather with finding in Nature as known through observation 
and science the exemplification of a dynamic rational pattern. This 
may sometimes lead to bizarre attempts to show that natural 
phenomena are what they are, or what Hegel believes that they 
are, because it is rational and, so to speak, for the best that they 
should be what they are. And we may well feel somewhat sceptical 
about the value of this kind of speculative or higher physics, as 
well as amused at the philosopher's tendency to look down on 
empirical science from a superior position. But it is as well to 
understand that Hegel takes empirical science for granted, even 
if he sometimes takes sides, and not always to the advantage of his 
reputation, in controversial issues. It is more a question of fitting 

1 W, ix, pp. 59-62; E, 249. 
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the facts into a conceptual scheme than of pretending to deduce 
the facts in a purely a priori manner. 

4. ‘The Absolute is Spirit: this is the highest definition of the 
Absolute. To find this definition and to understand its content was, 
one may say, the final motive of all culture and philosophy. All 
religion and science have striven to reach this point.’ 1 The 
Absolute in itself is Spirit, but it is potential rather than actual 
Spirit.* The Absolute for itself, Nature, is Spirit, but it is 'self- 
ahenated Spirit', 8 in religious language it is, as Hegel puts it, God 
in his otherness. Spirit begins to exist as such only when we come 
to the human spirit, which is studied by Hegel in the third main 
part of his system, the philosophy of Spirit. 

The philosophy of Spirit, needless to say, has three main parts 
or subdivisions. ‘The two first parts of the doctrine of Spirit treat 
of the finite spirit', 4 while the third part deals with absolute Spirit, 
the Logos in its concrete existence as self-thinking Thought. In 
this section we shall be concerned only with the first part, to which 
Hegel gives the title ‘subjective Spirit’. 

This first part of the philosophy of Spirit is subdivided, accord¬ 
ing to Hegel’s pervasive dialectical scheme, into three subordinate 
parts. Under the heading of anthropology he treats of the soul 
(Seele) as sensing and feeling subject. The soul is, as it were, a point 
of transition from Nature to Spirit. On the one hand it reveals the 
ideality of Nature, while on the other hand it is ‘only the sleep of 
the Spirit’. 5 That is to say, it enjoys self-feeling ( Selbstgefiihl ) but 
not reflective self-consciousness. It is sunk in the particularity of 
its feelings. And it is actual precisely as embodied, the body being 
the externality of the soul. In the human organism soul and body 
are its inner and outer aspects. 

From the concept of the soul in this restricted sense Hegel 
passes to the phenomenology of consciousness, resuming some of the 
themes already treated in The Phenomenology of Spirit. The soul 
of the section on anthropology was subjective spirit considered on 
its lowest level, as a yet undifferentiated unity. On the level of 
consciousness, however, subj ective spirit is confronted by an object, 
first by an object regarded as external to and independent of the 
subject, then, in self-consciousness, by itself. Finally, the subject 

1 W, vi r p. 228; E t 302. 

1 The logical Idea, considered precisely as such, is the category of Spirit, of 
self-thinking Thought, rather than potential Spirit. 

■ W , ix, p. 50; E, 247. 4 W t vi, p. 229; E, 305, 

1 W , vi, p. 232; E , 309. 
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is depicted as rising to universal self-consciousness in which it 
recognizes other selves as both distinct from and one with itself. 
Here, therefore, consciousness (consciousness, that is, of some¬ 
thing external to the subject) and self-consciousness are unified on 
a higher level. 

The third section of the philosophy of subjective Spirit is 
entitled ‘mind’ or ‘spirit’ ( Geist ), and it considers the powers or 
general modes of activity of the finite spirit as such. We are no 
longer concerned simply with slumbering spirit, the ‘soul’ of the 
section on anthropology, nor, as in phenomenology, with the ego 
or subject in relation to an object. We have returned from the 
finite spirit as term of a relation to spirit in itself but at a higher 
level than that of soul. In a sense we are concerned with psychology 
rather than with the phenomenology of consciousness. But the 
psychology in question is not empirical psychology but a dialectical 
deduction of the concepts of the logically successive stages in the 
activity of the finite spirit in itself. 

Hegel studies the activity of the finite spirit or mind in both its 
theoretical and its practical aspects. Under the theoretical aspect 
he treats, for instance, of intuition, memory, imagination and 
thought, while under the practical aspect he considers feeling, 
impulse and will. And his conclusion is that ‘the actual free will is 
the unity of the theoretical and practical spirit; free will which 
exists for itself as free will '. 1 He is speaking, of course, of the will as 
conscious of its freedom. And this is 'will as free intelligence’ .* We 
can say, therefore, that the concept of Spirit in itself is the concept 
of the rational will (der verniinflige WiUe). 

But ‘whole regions of the world, Africa and the East, have never 
had this idea and do not yet have it. The Greeks and the Romans, 
Plato and Aristotle, also the Stoics, did not have it. On the 
contrary, they knew only that man is actually free by birth (as a 
citizen of Athens or Sparta and so on) or through strength of 
character, education or philosophy (the wise man is free even when 
he is a slave and in chains). This idea entered the world through 
Christianity, according to which the individual as such possesses 
an infinite value,... that is, that man in himself is destined to the 
highest freedom.’ 8 This idea of the realization of freedom is a key- 
idea in Hegel’s philosophy of history. 

5. We have seen that the Absolute in itself objectifies or 
expresses itself in Nature. So also does Spirit in itself objectify or 

1 W, x, p. 379; E, 481. * Ibid. * W, x, p. 380; E. 482. 
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express itself, issuing, as it were, out of its state of immediacy. 
Thus we come to the sphere of ‘objective Spirit', the second main 
part of the philosophy of Spirit as a whole. 

The first phase of objective Spirit is the sphere of right (das 
Recht). The person, the individual subject conscious of his freedom, 
must give external expression to his nature as free spirit; he must 
‘give himself an external sphere of freedom’. 1 And he does this by 
expressing his will in the realm of material things. That is to say, 
he expresses his free will by effectively appropriating and using 
material things. Personality confers the capacity for having and 
exercising rights such as that of property. A material thing, 
precisely because it is material and not spiritual, can have no 
rights: it is an instrument for the expression of rational will. By its 
being taken possession of and used a thing’s non-personal nature is 
actually revealed and its destiny fulfilled. Indeed, it is in a sense 
elevated by being thus set in relation to a rational will. 

A person becomes the owner of a thing not by a merely internal 
act of will but by effective appropriation, by embodying his will in 
it, as it were. 2 But he can also withdraw his will from the thing, 
thereby alienating it. And this is possible because the thing is 
external to him. A man can relinquish his right, for example, to a 
house. He can also relinquish his right to his labour for a limited 
time and for a specified purpose. For his labour can then be looked 
upon as something external. But he cannot alienate his total 
freedom by handing himself over as a slave. For his total freedom 
is not and cannot properly be regarded as something external to 
himself. Nor can his moral conscience or his religion be regarded as 
an external thing. 3 

In Hegel’s somewhat odd dialectical progression the concept of 
alienation of property leads us to the concept of contract (Vertrag). 
True, alienation of property might take the form of withdrawing 
one’s will, as it were, from a thing and leaving it ownerless. I might 
alienate an umbrella in this way. But we then remain within the 
sphere of the abstract concept of property. We advance beyond 

1 W, vii, p. 94; i?, 41. The letter R signifies The Philosophy of Right . The 
following number refers to the section. In references to R the word ‘addition' 
refers to the additions made by Hegel to the original text. In Professor T. M. 
Knox's translation these additions are printed after the version of the original text. 

1 Hegel is speaking of the right of property in the abstract. Needless to say, 
once the concept of society has been introduced the range of legitimate appropria¬ 
tion is restricted. 

* This refers to religion as something internal. In a state of organized society a 
man cannot claim inviolability for the external expression of his religious beliefs 
when such expression is socially harmful. 
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this sphere by introducing the concept of the unity of two or more 
individual wills in respect of property, that is, by developing the 
concept of contract. When a man gives, sells or exchanges by 
agreement, two wills come together. But he can also agree with one 
or more persons to possess and use certain property in common for 
a common end. And here the union of wills, mediated by an 
external thing, is more evident. 

But though contract rests on a union of wills, there is obviously 
no guarantee that the particular wills of the contracting parties 
will remain in union. In this sense the union of wills into a common 
will is contingent. And it comprises within itself the possibility of 
its own negation. This negation is actualized in wrong. The concept 
of wrong, however, passes through several phases; and Hegel 
considers in turn civil wrong (which is the result of incorrect 
interpretation rather than of evil intent or disrespect of other 
persons 1 rights), fraud and crime and violence. The notion of 
crime brings him to the subject of punishment, which he interprets 
as a cancellation of wrong, a cancellation which is said to be 
demanded even by the implicit will of the criminal himself. A 
criminal, according to Hegel, is not to be treated like an animal 
which has to be deterred or reformed. As a rational free being, he 
implicitly consents to and even demands the annulment of his 
crime through punishment. 

Now, it is easy to see how Hegel is led from the concept of 
contract to that of wrong. For contract, as a free act, involves the 
possibility of its violation. But it is not so easy to see how the 
concept of wrong can reasonably be regarded as the unity on a 
higher plane of the concepts of property and contract. However, it 
is obvious that Hegel’s dialectic is often a process of rational 
reflection in which one idea leads more or less naturally to another 
than a process of strictly necessary deduction. And even though 
he persists in observing his uniform triadic scheme, there is not 
much point in pressing it. 

6. In wrong there is an opposition between the particular will 
and the universal will, the principle of rightness, which is implicit 
in the common will expressed in contract. This is true at least of 
wrong in the form of crime. The particular will negates right, and 
in doing so it negates the conception or notion of the will, which is 
universal, the rational free will as such. As we have seen, punish¬ 
ment is the negation of this negation. But punishment is external, 
in the sense that it is inflicted by an external authority. The 
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opposition or negation can be adequately overcome only when the 
particular will is in harmony with the universal will, that is, when 
it becomes what it ought to be, namely in accord with the concept 
of the will as raised above mere particularity and selfishness. Such 
a will is the moral will. We are thus led to make the transition from 
the concept of right to that of morality (Moralitdt). 

It is important to note that the term 'morality* is used by Hegel 
in a much more restricted sense than it bears in ordinary usage. 
True, the term can be used in a variety of ways in ordinary 
language. But when we think of morality, we generally think of the 
fulfilment of positive duties, especially in a social setting, whereas 
Hegel abstracts from particular duties, towards the family, for 
example, or the State, and uses the term for what he calls 'a 
determination of the will [ Willensbestimmtheit ], so far as it is in the 
interior of the will in general*. 1 The moral will is free will which has 
returned on itself, that is, which is conscious of itself as free and 
which recognizes only itself, and no external authority, as the 
principle of its actions. As such the will is said to be 'infinite* or 
universal not only in itself but also for itself. The moral stand¬ 
point is the standpoint of the will in so far as it is infinite not 
simply in itself but for itself.* 2 It is the will as conscious of itself as 
the source of its own principle of action in an unrestricted way 
Hegel does indeed introduce in passing the topic of obligation or 
ought (So&«). For the will considered as a particular finite will 
may not be in accordance with the will considered as universal; 
and what is willed by the latter thus appears to the former as a 
demand or obligation. And, as will be seen presently, he discusses 
action from the point of view of the responsibility of the subject 
for its action. But in his treatment of morality he is concerned 
with the autonomous free will in its subjective aspect, that is, 
with the purely formal aspect of morality (in the wider sense of 
the term). 

This purely formal treatment of morality is, of course, an 
unfortunate legacy from the Kantian philosophy. It is all the more 
important, therefore, to understand that morality, as Hegel uses 
the term, is a one-sided concept in which the mind cannot rest. It 
is certainly not his intention to imply that morality consists 
simply of 'inferiority*. On the contrary, it is his intention to show 
that the purely formal concept of morality is inadequate. And we 
can say, therefore, that he treats the Kantian ethic as a one-sided 
1 W, x, p. 392; E, 503- * W, vii, p. 164; R, 105. 
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moment in the dialectical development of the full moral conscious¬ 
ness. If, then, we use the term ‘morality* tc mean the whole ethical 
life of man, it would be quite incorrect to say that Hegel makes it 
entirely formal and 'interior* or subjective. For he does nothing of 
the kind. At the same time it is arguable that in the transition from 
morality in the restricted sense (Moralitdt) to the concrete ethical 
life (Sittlichkeit) some important elements in the moral conscious¬ 
ness are omitted or at least slurred over. 

The subjective will externalizes itself in action. But the free will, 
as self-determined, has the right to regard as its own action, for 
which it can be held accountable, only those acts which stand in 
certain relations to it. We can say, therefore, that Hegel raises the 
question, for what actions can a person rightly be held accountable? 
Or, what are, properly speaking, the actions of a person? But it 
must be remembered that Hegel is thinking of the general formal 
characteristics of actions, and that he is not concerned at this stage 
with indicating where a person's concrete moral duties lie. For 
the matter of that, a person can be accountable for bad as well as 
for good actions. Hegel is, as it were, going behind the moral 
distinction between good and bad to the characteristics of action 
which make it possible for us to say that a person has acted 
morally or immorally. 

In the first place any change or alteration in the world which the 
subject brings about can be called his 'deed* ( Handlung ). But he 
has the right to recognize as his 'action* (That) only that deed 
which was the purpose (Vorsatz) of his will. The external world is 
the sphere of contingency, and I cannot hold myself responsible 
for the unforeseeable consequences of my action. It does not follow, 
of course, that I can disavow all its consequences. For some 
consequences are simply the outward shape which my acting 
necessarily assumes, and they must be counted as comprised 
within my purpose. But it would be contrary to the idea of the 
self-determining free will to hold myself responsible for the 
unforeseeable consequences or alterations in the world which are in 
some sense my deed but which were certainly not comprised within 
my purpose. 

Purpose is thus the first phase of morality. The second is 
intention (Absicht) or, more accurately, intention and welfare or 
well-being (das Wohl ). It seems true to say that we generally use 
the words 'purpose* and 'intention' synonymously. But Hegel 
distinguishes between them. If I apply a lighted match to 
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inflammable material in the grate, the natural and foreseen 
consequence of my action is the ensuing fire. My purpose was to 
light the fire. But I should not perform this action except in view 
of an intended end, such as warming myself or drying the room. 
And my intention is relevant to the moral character of the action. 
It is not, of course, the only relevant factor. Hegel is far from 
saying that any sort of action is justified by a good intention. But 
intention is none the less a moment or relevant factor in morality. 

Hegel assumes that intentions are directed to welfare or well¬ 
being. And he insists that the moral agent has a right to seek his 
own welfare, the satisfaction of his needs as a human being. He is 
not suggesting, of course, that egoism is the norm or morality. But 
at present we are considering morality apart from its social frame¬ 
work and expression. And when Hegel insists that a man has a 
right to seek his own welfare, he is saying that the satisfaction of 
one’s needs as a human being belongs to morality and is not 
opposed to it. In other words, he is defending a point of view 
comprised in Greek ethics as represented by Aristotle and rejecting 
the Kantian notion that an act loses its moral value if performed 
from inclination. In his opinion it is quite wrong to suppose that 
morality consists in a constant warfare against inclinations and 
natural impulses. 

But though the individual is entitled to seek his own welfare, 
morality certainly does not consist in the particular will seeking 
its particular good. At the same time this idea has to be pre¬ 
served and not simply negated. Hence we must proceed to the 
idea of the particular will identifying itself with the rational and 
so universal will and aiming at universal welfare. And the unity of 
the particular will with the concept of the will in itself (that is, 
with the rational will as such) is the good (das Gute), which can 
be described as 'the realization of freedom, the absolute final 
purpose of the world’. 1 

The rational will as such is a man's true will, his will as a 
rational, free being. And the need for conforming his particular 
will, his will as this or that particular individual, to the rational 
will (to his true self, one might say) presents itself as duty or 
obligation. Inasmuch, therefore, as morality abstracts from all 
concrete positive duties, we can say that duty should be done for 
duty’s sake. A man ought to conform his particular will to the 
universal will, which is his true or real will; and he ought to do so 

1 W, VII, p. 1 88; R, 129. 
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simply because it is his duty. But this, of course, tells us nothing 
about what a man ought to will in particular. We can only say that 
the good will is determined by the subject’s inward certainty, 
which is conscience ( Gewissen ). ‘Conscience expresses the absolute 
right of subjective self-consciousness to know in itself and through 
itself what is right and duty, and to recognize nothing as good 
other than what it knows to be good, at the same time assert¬ 
ing that what it knows and wills as good is in truth right and 
duty.’ 1 

Hegel thus incorporates into his account of morality what we 
may perhaps call the Protestant insistence on inwardness and on 
the absolute authority of conscience. But pure subjectivism and 
inwardness are really abhorrent to him. And he proceeds immedi¬ 
ately to argue that to rely on a purely subjective conscience is to 
be potentially evil. If he had contented himself with saying that a 
person’s conscience can err and that some objective norm or 
standard is required, he would have been expounding a familiar 
and easily intelligible position. But he gives the impression of 
trying to establish a connection between undiluted moral inward¬ 
ness and wickedness, at least as a possible conjunction. Exaggera¬ 
tion apart, however, his main point is that we cannot give a 
definite content to morality on the level of pure moral inwardness. 
To do so, we have to turn to the idea of organized society. 

The concepts of abstract right and of morality are thus for 
Hegel one-sided notions which have to be unified on a higher level 
in the concept of ethical life (die Sittlichkeit). That is to say, in the 
dialectical development of the sphere of objective Spirit they 
reveal themselves as moments or phases in the development of 
the concept of concrete ethics, phases which have at the same time 
to be negated, preserved and elevated. 

Concrete ethics is for Hegel social ethics. It is one’s position in 
society which specifies one's duties. Hence social ethics is the 
synthesis or unity at a higher level of the one-sided concepts of 
right and morality. 

7. Hegel’s way of dealing with the concrete life is to deduce the 
three moments of what he calls ‘the ethical substance’ (die 
sittliche Substanz). These are the family, civil society and the State. 
One might perhaps expect him to consider man's concrete duties 
in this social setting. But what he actually does is to study the 
essential natures of the family, civil society and the State and to 

1 W, vn, pp. 196-7; R, 137. 
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show how one concept leads to another. It is not necessary, he 
remarks, to add that a man has these or those duties towards his 
family or towards the State. For this will be sufficiently evident 
from a study of the natures or essences of these societies. In any 
case it cannot properly be expected of the philosopher that he 
should draw up a code of particular duties. He is concerned with 
the universal, with the dialectical development of concepts, rather 
than with moralizing. 

The family, the first moment in The ethical substance' or union 
of moral subjectivity and objectivity, is said to be 'the immediate 
or natural ethical spirit’. 1 In the social sphere the human spirit, 
issuing, as it were, out of its inwardness, objectifies itself first of all 
in the family. This is not to say that in Hegel’s opinion the family 
is a transitory institution which passes away when other types of 
society have reached their full development. It is to say that the 
family is the logically prior society inasmuch as it represents the 
universal in its logically first moment of immediacy. The members 
of the family are considered as one, united primarily by the bond 
of feeling, that is, by love. 2 The family is what one might call a 
feeling-totality. It is, as it were, one person whose will is expressed 
in property, the common property of the family. 

But if we consider the family in this way, we must add that it 
contains within itself the seeds of its own dissolution. Within the 
family, considered as a feeling-totality and as representing the 
moment of universality, the children exist simply as members. 
They are, of course, individual persons, but they are such in 
themselves rather than for themselves. In the course of time, 
however, they pass out of the unity of family life into the condition 
of individual persons, each of whom possesses his own plans in life 
and so on. It is as though the particulars emerge out of the 
universality of family life and assert themselves as particulars. 

The notion of the comparatively undifferentiated unity of the 
family breaking up through the emergence of particularity is not in 
itself, of course, the notion of a society. Rather is it the notion of 
the dissolution or negation of a society. But this negation is itself 
negated or overcome in what Hegel calls 'civil society’ (die 
burgerliche Gesellschaft) which represents the second moment in the 
development of social ethics. 

1 W p vii, p. 237; R, 157. 

1 Obviously, Hegel is not so foolish as to maintain that as a matter of empirical 
fact every family is united by love. He is talking about the concept or ideal 
essence of the family, what it ought to be. 
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To understand what Hegel means by civil society we can first 
picture a plurality of individuals, each of whom seeks his own ends 
and endeavours to satisfy his own needs. We must then conceive 
them as united in a form of economic organization for the better 
furtherance of their ends. This will involve specialization of labour 
and the development of economic classes and corporations. 
Further, an economic organization of this kind requires for its 
stability the institution of law and the machinery of law-enforce¬ 
ments, namely law-courts, a judiciary and police. 

Inasmuch as Hegel considers the political constitution and 
government under the heading of the State and not under that of 
civil society, we may be inclined to comment that the latter could 
never exist. For how can there be laws and the administration of 
justice except in a State? The answer is, of course, that there 
cannot. But Hegel is not concerned with maintaining that civil 
society ever existed in the precise form in which he describes it. 
For the concept of civil society is for him a one-sided and inade¬ 
quate concept of the State itself. It is the State 'as external State'. 1 
That is to say, it is the State with the latter's essential nature 
omitted. 

In other words, Hegel is concerned with the dialectical develop¬ 
ment of the concept of the State. And he does so by taking two 
one-sided concepts of society and showing that both represent 
ideas which are united on a higher plane in the concept of the State. 
The family, of course, persists in the State. So does civil society. 
For it represents an aspect of the State, even though it is only a 
partial aspect. But it does not follow that this aspect, taken in 
isolation and called 'civil society', ever actually existed precisely 
as such. The dialectical development of the concept of the State is 
a conceptual development. It is not equivalent to the statement 
that, historically speaking, the family existed first, then civil 
society, then the State, as though these concepts were all mutually 
exclusive. If we interpret Hegel in this way, we shall probably be 
inclined to think that he is concerned with expounding a thoroughly 
totalitarian theory of the State as against, for example, the sort of 
theory advanced by Herbert Spencer which more or less corre¬ 
sponds, though with certain important qualifications, to the 
concept of civil society. But though Hegel would doubtless have 
regarded Spencer's theory of society as very inadequate, he thought 
of the moment of particularity, represented by the concept of civil 
1 W, x, p. 401; E, 523. 
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society, as being preserved, and not simply cancelled out, in the 
State. 

8 . The family represents the moment of universality in the 
sense of undifferentiated unity. Civil society represents the 
moment of particularity. The State represents the unity of 
the universal and the particular. Instead of undifferentiated unity 
we find in the State differentiated universality, that is, unity in 
difference. And instead of sheer particularity 1 we find the identi¬ 
fication of the particular with the universal will. To put the matter 
in another way, in the State self-consciousness has risen to the 
level of universal self-consciousness. The individual is conscious 
of himself as being a member of the totality in such a way that 
his selfhood is not annulled but fulfilled. The State is not an 
abstract universal standing over against its members: it exists in 
and through them. At the same time by participation in the life of 
the State the members are elevated above their sheer particularity. 
In other words, the State is an organic unity. It is a concrete 
universal, existing in and through particulars which are distinct 
and one at the same time. 

The State is said to be ‘the self-conscious ethical substance*. 2 It 
is ‘ethical mind as substantial will manifest and clear to itself, 
which thinks and knows itself and accomplishes what it knows in 
so far as it knows it'. 3 The State is the actuality of the rational will 
when this has been raised to the plane of universal self-conscious¬ 
ness. It is thus the highest expression of objective Spirit. And the 
preceding moments of this sphere are resumed and synthesized in 
it. For instance, rights are established and maintained as the 
expression of the universal rational will. And morality obtains its 
content. That is to say, a man's duties are determined by his 
position in the social organism. This does not mean, of course, that 
a man has duties only to the State and none to his family. For the 
family is not annulled in the State: it is an essential, if subordinate, 
moment in the State’s life. Nor does Hegel mean to imply that a 
man’s duties are determined once and for all by an unchangeable 
social position. For though he insists that the welfare of the whole 

1 To speak of civil society as representing ‘sheer particularity’ is from one point 
of view to be guilty of exaggeration. For within civil society itself the antagonisms 
consequent on the emergence and self-assertion of the particulars are partly 
overcome through the corporations on which Hegel lays stress. But the union of 
wills among members of a corporation in seeking a common end has also a 
limited universality and prepares the way for the transition to the concept of the 
State. 

• W t x, p. 409; £, 535. 
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social organism is paramount, he also insists that the principle of 
individual freedom and personal decision is not annihilated in the 
State but preserved. The theory of ‘my station and its duties', to 
use Bradley's famous phrase, does not imply acceptance of some 
sort of caste system. 

It is indeed undeniable that Hegel speaks of the State in the 
most exalted terms. He even describes it, for instance, as ‘this 
actual God'. 1 But there are several points to be borne in mind. In 
the first place the State, as objective Spirit, is necessarily ‘divine' 
in some sense. And just as the Absolute itself is identity-in¬ 
difference, so is the State, though on a more restricted scale. In the 
second place it is essential to remember that Hegel is speaking 
throughout of the concept of the State, its ideal essence. He has no 
intention of suggesting that historical States are immune from 
criticism. Indeed, he makes this point quite clear. ‘The State is no 
work of art; it stands in the world, and so in the sphere of caprice, 
contingency and error; it can be disfigured by evil conduct in many 
respects. But the ugliest human being, the criminal, the diseased 
and the cripple, each is still a living man. The positive element, 
life, remains in spite of the privation; and it is with this positive 
element that we have to do here.' 2 

In the third place we must bear in mind Hegel's insistence on 
the fact that the mature or well-developed State preserves the 
principle of private liberty in the ordinary sense. He maintains 
indeed that the will of the State must prevail over the particular 
will when there is a clash between them. And inasmuch as the will 
of the State, the universal or general will, is for him in some sense 
the 'real' will of the individual, it follows that the individual's 
identification of his interests with those of the State is the 
actualization of freedom. For the free will is potentially universal, 
and, as universal, it wills the general good. There is a strong dose 
of Rousseau's doctrines in Hegel's political theory. At the same 
time it is unjust to Hegel to draw from the highfaluting way in 
which he speaks of the majesty and divinity of the State the 
conclusion that his ideal is a totalitarian State in which private 
freedom and initiative are reduced to a minimum. On the contrary, 
a mature State is for Hegel one which ensures the maximum 
development of personal liberty which is compatible with the 
sovereign rights of the universal will. Thus he insists that while 
the stability of the State requires that its members should make 
1 W, vii, p. 336; R, 258, addition. * Ibid. 
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the universal end their end 1 according to their several positions and 
capacities, it also requires that the State should be in a real sense 
the means to the satisfaction of their subjective aims. 2 As already 
remarked, the concept of civil society is not simply cancelled out 
in the concept of the State. 

In his treatment of the State Hegel discusses first the political 
constitution. And he represents constitutional monarchy as being 
the most rational form. But he regards a corporative State as more 
rational than democracy after the English model. That is to say, 
he maintains that the citizens should participate in the affairs of 
the State as members of subordinate wholes, corporations or 
Estates, rather than as individuals. Or, more accurately, repre¬ 
sentatives should represent corporations or Estates rather than the 
individual citizens precisely as such. And this view seems to be 
required by Hegel’s dialectical scheme. For the concept of civil 
society, which is preserved in that of the State, culminates in the 
idea of the corporation. 

It has frequently been said that by deducing constitutional 
monarchy as the most rational form of political organization 
Hegel canonized the Prussian State of his time. But though he 
may, like Fichte, have come to regard Prussia as the most 
promising instrument for educating the Germans to political self- 
consciousness, his historical sense was far too strong to allow him to 
suppose that one particular type of constitution could be profitably 
adopted by any given nation without regard to its history, 
traditions and spirit. He may have talked a good deal about the 
rational State, but he was far too reasonable himself to think that 
a constitution could be imposed on all nations simply because it 
corresponded best with the demands of abstract reason. 'A con¬ 
stitution develops out of the spirit of a nation only in identity with 
this spirit's own development; and it runs through, together with 
this spirit, the grades of formation and the alterations required by 
its spirit. It is the indwelling spirit and the history of the nation 
(and, indeed, the history is simply the history of this spirit) by 
which constitutions have been and are made.’ 3 Again, ‘Napoleon 
wished to give the Spaniards, for example, a constitution a priori, 
but the attempt fared badly enough. For a constitution is no mere 
artificial product; it is the work of centuries, the idea and the 
consciousness of the rational in so far as it has been developed in a 

1 It should be remembered that Hegel was partly concerned with educating the 
Germans to political self-consciousness. 

1 Cf. W, vii, p. 344; R, 265, addition. 3 W % x, p. 416; E, 340. 
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people.... What Napoleon gave the Spaniards was more rational 
than what they had before, and yet they rejected it as something 
alien to them.' 1 

Hegel further observes that from one point of view it is idle to 
ask whether monarchy or democracy is the best form of govern¬ 
ment. The fact of the matter is that any constitution is one-sided 
and inadequate unless it embodies the principle of subjectivity 
(that is, the principle of personal freedom) and answers to the 
demands of ‘mature reason’.* In other words, a more rational 
constitution means a more liberal constitution, at least in the 
sense that it must explicitly allow for the free development of 
individual personality and respect the rights of individuals. Hegel 
was by no means so reactionary as has sometimes been supposed. 
He did not hanker after the ancien rigime. 

9. It is worth drawing attention to Hegel's general idea of 
political theory. His insistence that the philosopher is concerned 
with the concept or ideal essence of the State may suggest that in 
his opinion it is the philosopher’s business to show politicians and 
statesmen what they should aim at, by portraying more or less in 
detail a supposedly ideal State, subsisting in some Platonic world 
of essences. But if we look at the Preface to The Philosophy oj 
Right we find Hegel denying in explicit terms that it is the 
philosopher’s business to do anything of the kind. The philosopher 
is concerned with understanding the actual rather than with 
offering political schemes and panaceas. And in a sense the actual 
is the past. For political philosophy appears in the period of a 
culture’s maturity, and when the philosopher attempts to under¬ 
stand the actual, it is already passing into the past and giving 
place to new forms. In Hegel’s famous words, ‘when philosophy 
paints its grey on grey, then has a shape of life grown old. And by 
this grey on grey it can only be understood, not rejuvenated. The 
owl of Minerva spreads its wings only with the falling of the dusk.' 8 

Some thinkers, of course, have supposed that they were 
delineating an eternal pattern, a changeless ideal essence. But in 
Hegel’s opinion they were mistaken. ‘Even the Platonic Republic, 
which passes proverbially as an empty ideal, was in essence nothing 
but an interpretation of Greek ethical life.’ 4 After all, ‘every 
individual is a son of his time [and] it is just as foolish to suppose 

1 W, VII, p. 376; R, 274, addition. * W t vii, p. 376; R, 273, addition. 

* vii, pp. 36-7; R, preface. Marx's equally famous retort was that it is the 
philosopher’s business to change the world, not simply to understand it. 

4 W, vu, p. 33; R , preface. 
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that a philosophy can transcend its contemporary world as it is to 
suppose that an individual can overleap his own time. . . .’ l 

The clear expression of this view obviously constitutes an answer 
to those who take too seriously Hegel’s apparent canonization of 
the Prussian State. For it is difficult to suppose that a man who 
understood very well that Aristotle, for example, canonized the 
Greek polis or City-State at a time when its vigorous life was 
already on the decline really supposed that the contemporary 
State of his own period represented the final and culminating form 
of political development. And even if Hegel did think this, there is 
nothing in his philosophy as such to warrant his prejudice. On the 
contrary, one would expect the sphere of objective Spirit to 
undergo further developments as long as history lasts. 

Given this interpretation of political philosophy, the natural 
conclusion to draw is that the philosopher is concerned with 
making explicit what we may call the operative ideal of the culture 
or nation to which he belongs. He is an interpreter of the spirit of 
his time [die Zeitgeist). In and through him the political ideals of a 
society are raised to the level of reflective consciousness. And a 
society becomes self-conscious in this way only when it has 
reached maturity and looks back, as it were, on itself, at a time, 
that is to say, when a form of life has already actualized itself and 
is ready to pass into or give way to another. 

No doubt, this is partly what Hegel means. His remarks about 
Plato’s Republic show that it is. But in this case, it may be asked, 
how can he at the same time speak of the political philosopher as 
being concerned with the concept or essence of the State? 

The answer to this question must be given, I think, in terms of 
Hegel’s metaphysics. The historical process is the self-actualiza¬ 
tion of Spirit or Reason. 'What is rational is real and what is real 
is rational.’ 2 And the concept of Spirit is the concept of identity- 
in-difference at the level of rational life. Objective Spirit, therefore, 
which culminates in the State tends towards the manifestation of 
identity-in-difference in political life. And this means that a 
mature or rational State will unite in itself the moments of 
universality and difference. It will embody universal self- 
consciousness or the self-conscious General Will. But this is 
embodied only in and through distinct finite spirits, each of which, 
as spirit, possesses 'infinite' value. Hence no State can be fully 
mature or rational (it cannot accord with the concept of the 
1 W, vh, p. 35; R, preface. * W, vil, p. 33; R, preface. 
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State) unless it reconciles the conception of the State as an 
organic totality with the principle of individual freedom. And the 
philosopher, reflecting on the past and present political organiza¬ 
tions, can discern how far they approximate to the requirements 
of the State as such. But this State as such is not a subsistent 
essence, existing in a celestial world. It is the telos or end of the 
movement of Spirit or Reason in man's social life. The philosopher 
can discern this telos in its essential outline, because he understands 
the nature of reality. But it does not follow that he is in a better 
position, as a philosopher, than is anyone else to prophesy the 
future or to tell statesmen and politicians what they ought to do. 
‘Philosophy always comes too late on the scene to do so.’ 1 Plato 
may indeed have told contemporary Greeks how they ought, in his 
opinion, to organize the City-State. But he was in any case too 
late. For the shape of life which he dreamed of reorganizing was 
growing cold and would before long be ripe for decay. Utopian 
schemes are defeated by the movement of history. 

10. Each State is in relation to other States a sovereign 
individual and demands recognition as such. The mutual relations 
between States are indeed partly regulated by treaties and by 
international law, which presuppose acceptance by the States 
concerned. But if this acceptance is refused or withdrawn, the 
ultimate arbiter in any dispute is war. For there is no sovereign 
power above individual States. 

Now, if Hegel was simply registering an obvious empirical fact 
in the international life of his time, there would be no reason for 
adverse comment. But he goes on to justify war, as though it were 
an essential feature of human history. True, he admits that war can 
bring with it much injustice, cruelty and waste. But he argues that 
it has an ethical aspect and that it should not be regarded as ‘an 
absolute evil and as a mere external contingent fact’. 2 On the 
contrary, it is a rational necessity. 'It is necessary that the finite, 
property and life, should bo posited as contingent. .. .’ 3 And this is 
precisely what war does. It is ‘the condition in which we have to 
take seriously the vanity of temporal goods and things, which 
otherwise is usually only an edifying phrase’. 4 

It should be noted that Hegel is not simply saying that in war 
a man’s moral qualities can be displayed on an heroic scale, which 
is obviously true. Nor is he saying merely that war brings home to 

1 W, vii, p. 36; R, preface. 1 W, vn, p. 434; R, 324. 

* Ibid. * Ibid. 
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us the transitory character of the finite. He is asserting that war is 
a necessary rationed phenomenon. It is in fact for him the means 
by which the dialectic of history gets, so to speak, a move on. It 
prevents stagnation and preserves, as he puts it, the ethical health 
of nations. It is the chief means by which a people’s spirit acquires 
renewed vigour or a decayed political organism is swept aside and 
gives place to a more vigorous manifestation of the Spirit. Hegel 
rejects, therefore, Kant’s ideal of perpetual peace. 1 

Obviously, Hegel had no experience of what we call total war. 
And he doubtless had the Napoleonic Wars and Prussia’s struggle 
for independence fresh in his mind. But when one reads the 
passages in which he speaks of war and dismisses Kant’s ideal of 
perpetual peace it is difficult to avoid the impression, partly 
comical and partly unpleasant, of a university professor romanti¬ 
cizing a dark feature of human history and decking it out with 
metaphysical trappings. 2 

ii. Mention of international relations and of war as an instru¬ 
ment by which the historical dialectic progresses brings us to the 
subject of Hegel’s concept of world-history. 

Hegel distinguishes three main types of history or, rather, 
historiography. First there is 'original history’, that is to say, 
descriptions of deeds and events and states of society which the 
historian had before his eyes. Thucydides’ history represents this 
type. Secondly there is 'reflective history’. A general history, 
extending beyond the limits of the historian’s experience, belongs 
to this type. So, for instance, does didactic history. Thirdly, there 
is 'philosophical history’ or the philosophy of history. This term, 
says Hegel, signifies 'nothing else but the thoughtful consideration 
of history’. 3 But it can hardly be claimed that this description, 
taken by itself, is very enlightening. And, as Hegel explicitly 
admits, something more must be said by way of elucidation. 

To say that the philosophy of history is the thoughtful con¬ 
sideration of history is to say that a thought is brought to this 
consideration. But the thought in question, Hegel insists, is not a 
preconceived plan or scheme into which the facts have somehow 
to be fitted. 'The only idea which philosophy brings with it [that 
is, to the contemplation of history] is the simple idea of reason, 

1 See Vol. VI, pp. 185 and 209, 

1 In justice to Hegel we can recall that he himself had felt the effect of war, its 
exhibition of the transitoriness of the finite, when he lost ills position and belong¬ 
ings at Jena as a result of Napoleon's victorious campaign. 

* W, xi, p. 34; S, p. 8. The letter 5 signifies J. Sibree's translation of Hegel's 
lectures on the philosophy of history. 
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that reason dominates the world and that world-history is thus a 
rational process.’ 1 As far as philosophy is concerned, this truth is 
provided in metaphysics. But in history as such it is an hypothesis. 
Hence the truth that world-history is the self-unfolding of Spirit 
must be exhibited as the result of reflection on history. In our 
reflection history ‘must be taken as it is; we must proceed 
historically, empirically'. 2 

The obvious comment on this is that even if Hegel disclaims 
any desire to force history into a preconceived mould, the thought 
or idea which the philosopher brings to the study of history must 
obviously exercise a great influence on his interpretation of events. 
Even if the idea is professedly proposed as an empirically verifiable 
hypothesis, the philosopher who, like Hegel himself, believes that 
its truth has been demonstrated in metaphysics will undoubtedly 
be prone to emphasize those aspects of history which seem to offer 
support for the hypothesis. Moreover, for the Hegelian the 
hypothesis is really no hypothesis at all but a demonstrated truth. 

Hegel remarks, however, that even the would-be ‘impartial’ 
historians bring their own categories to the study of history. 
Absolute impartiality is a myth. And there cannot be a better 
principle of interpretation than a proven philosophical truth. 
Evidently, Hegel’s general idea is more or less this. As the philo¬ 
sopher knows that reality is the self-unfolding of infinite reason, 
he knows that reason must operate in human history. At the same 
time we cannot tell in advance how it operates. To discover this, 
we have to study the course of events as depicted by historians in 
the ordinary sense and try to discern the significant rational 
process in the mass of contingent material. In theological language, 
we know in advance that divine providence operates in history. 
But to see how it operates we must study the historical data. 

Now, world-history is the process whereby Spirit comes to 
actual consciousness of itself as freedom. Hence ‘world-history is 
progress in the consciousness of freedom’. 3 This consciousness is 
attained, of course, only in and through the mind of man. And the 
divine Spirit, as manifested in history through the consciousness 
of man, is the World-Spirit (der Weltgeist). History, therefore, is 
the process whereby the World-Spirit comes to explicit conscious¬ 
ness of itself as free. 

But though the Weltgeist attains consciousness of itself as free 

1 W t xi, p. 34; S, p. 9. * W, xi, p. 36; S, p. 10. 

• W t xi, p. 46; 5 , p. 19. 
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only in and through the human mind, the historian is concerned 
with nations rather than with individuals. Hence the unit, so to 
speak, in the concrete development of the World-Spirit is the 
national spirit or the spirit of a people (der Volksgeist). And by this 
Hegel means in part a peoples culture as manifested not only in 
its political constitution and traditions but also in its morality, art, 
religion and philosophy. But a national spirit is not, of course, 
resident simply in legal forms, works of art and so on. It is a living 
totality, the spirit of a people as living in and through that people. 
And the individual is a bearer of the Weltgeist in so far as he 
participates in this more limited totality, the Volksgeist , which is 
itself a phase or moment in the life of the World-Spirit. 

Hegel does indeed assert that ‘in world-history the individuals 
with whom we have to do are peoples, the totalities which are 
States 1 . 1 But he can use the terms ‘State* and ‘national spirit' more 
or less interchangeably because the first term signifies for him 
something much more than the juridical State. He understands by 
the State in this context a totality which exists in and through its 
members, though it is not identical with any given set of citizens 
existing here and now, and which gives concrete form to the spirit 
and culture of a people or nation. 

It should be noted, however, that one important reason why 
Hegel insists that world-history is concerned with States is that in 
his view a national spirit exists for itself (that is, as conscious of 
itself) only in and through the State. Hence those peoples which 
do not constitute national States are practically excluded from 
consideration in world-history. For their spirits are only implicit: 
they do not exist ‘for themselves'. 

Each national spirit, therefore, embodied in a State, is a phase 
or moment in the life of the Weltgeist . Indeed, this World-Spirit 
is really a result of the interplay of national spirits. They are, so to 
speak, the moments in its actualization. National spirits are 
limited, finite ‘and their fates and deeds in their relations to one 
another reveal the dialectic of the finitude of these spirits. Out of 
this dialectic there arises the Universal Spirit , the unlimited 
World-Spirit which pronounces its judgment—and its judgment is 
the highest—upon the finite national spirits. It does so within 
world-history which is the world’s court of judgment.' 2 The judg¬ 
ment of the nations is for Hegel immanent in history. The actual 
fate of each nation constitutes its judgment. 

1 W, xi, p. 40; S, p. 14. * W , vni, p. 446; R, 340. 
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Spirit, therefore, in its progress towards full and explicit self- 
consciousness takes the form of limited and one-sided manifesta¬ 
tions of itself, the several national spirits. And Hegel assumes that 
in any given epoch one particular nation represents in a special 
way the development of the World-Spirit. ‘This people is the 
dominant people in world-history for this epoch —and it is only 
once that it can make its hour striked Its national spirit develops, 
reaches its zenith and then declines, after which the nation is 
relegated to the background of the historical stage. Hegel is doubt¬ 
less thinking of the way in which Spain, for instance, developed 
into a great empire, with a peculiar stamp and culture of its own, 
and then declined. But he assumes without more ado that a nation 
cannot occupy the centre of the stage more than once. And this 
assumption is perhaps disputable, unless, of course, we choose to 
make it necessarily true by maintaining that a nation which enjoys 
a second period of outstanding importance is really a different 
nation with a different spirit. In any case Hegel’s desire to find a 
particular world-historical nation for each epoch has a narrowing 
effect on his conception of history. 

To say this is not, however, to deny that in his lectures on the 
philosophy of history Hegel covers a wide field. As he is dealing 
with world-history, this is obviously bound to be the case. The 
first part of his work is devoted to the Oriental world, including 
China, India, Persia, Asia Minor, Palestine and Egypt. In the 
second part he treats of the Greek world, and in the third of the 
Roman world, including the rise of Christianity to the position of 
an historical power (eine geschichtliche Macht ). The fourth part is 
devoted to what Hegel calls the Germanic world. The period 
covered stretches from the Byzantine Empire up to the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars inclusively. Mohammedanism 
receives a brief treatment in this fourth part. 

The Orientals, according to Hegel, did not know that man as 
such is free. And in the absence of this knowledge they were ncrt 
free. They knew only that one man, the despot, was free. ‘But for 
this very reason such freedom is only caprice, ferocity or brutal 
passion—or a mildness and tameness in the passions which is 
itself only an accident of Nature or caprice. This one is, therefore, 
only a despot, he is not a free man, a true human being.' 2 

In the Greco-Roman world there arises the consciousness of 
freedom. But the Greeks and Romans of classical times knew only 
1 W, vii, p. 449; R , 347. 1 w, xi, p. 45; s, p. 18. 
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that some men are free, namely the free men as opposed to the 
slaves. Even Plato and Aristotle exemplify this inadequate phase 
in the growth of the consciousness of freedom. 

In Hegel’s view it was the 'Germanic' peoples who under the 
influence of Christianity first arrived at the conscious awareness 
that man as such is free. But though this principle was recognized 
from the start in Christianity, it does not follow that it immediately 
found expression in laws, government and political organization 
and institutions. The awareness of the freedom of the spirit arose 
first in religion, but a long process of development was required for 
it to attain explicit practical recognition as the basis of the State. 
And this process of development is studied in history. The inner 
consciousness of the freedom of the spirit had to give itself explicit 
objectification, and here Hegel attributes a leading role to the so- 
called Germanic peoples. 

Now, we have seen that the units to which primary considera¬ 
tion is given in world-history are national States. But it is a 
notorious fact that Hegel emphasizes the role of what he calls the 
world-historical individuals (die weltgeschichtlichen Individual), 
men such as Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar and Napoleon. 
And this may seem to involve him in some inconsistency. But 
national spirits and the World-Spirit which arises out of their 
dialectic exist and live and operate only in and through human 
beings. And Hegel’s point of view is that the World-Spirit has 
used certain individuals as its instruments in a signal way. In 
theological language, they were the special instruments of divine 
providence. They had, of course, their subjective passions and 
private motives. Napoleon, for example, may have been dominated 
to a great extent by personal ambition and megalomania. But 
though the private motives, conscious and unconscious, of a 
Caesar or a Napoleon are of interest to the biographer and the 
psychologist, they are not of much importance or relevance for the 
philosopher of history who is interested in such men for what they 
accomplished as instruments of the World-Spirit. Nothing great, 
Hegel remarks, is accomplished in this world without passion. But 
the passions of the great figures of history are used as instruments 
by the World-Spirit and exhibit ‘the cunning of Reason'. Whatever 
motives Julius Caesar may have had for crossing the Rubicon his 
action had an historical importance which probably far transcended 
anything that he understood. Whatever his private interests may 
have been, the cosmic Reason or Spirit in its 'cunning' used these 
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interests to transform the Republic into the Empire and to bring 
the Roman genius and spirit to the peak of its development. 

If we abstract from all questionable metaphysics, Hegel is 
obviously saying something quite sensible. It is certainly not 
absurd to claim, for example, that the historian is or ought to be 
more interested in what Stalin actually accomplished for Russia 
than in the psychology of that unpleasing tyrant. But Hegel’s 
teleological view of history implies in addition, of course, that what 
Stalin accomplished had to be accomplished, and that the Russian 
dictator, with all his unpleasant characteristics, was an instrument 
in the hands of the World-Spirit. 1 

12. In view of the already somewhat inordinate length of this 
chapter I have no wish either to repeat or to amplify the general 
remarks about the philosophy of history which I made in the 
preceding volume. 2 But one or two comments relating to Hegel's 
concept of world-history may be appropriate. 

In the first place, if history is a rational process in the sense of 
being a teleological process, a movement towards a goal which is 
determined by the nature of the Absolute rather than by human 
choice, it may appear that all that occurs is justified by the very 
fact that it occurs. And if the history of the world is itself the 
highest court of judgment, the judgment of the nations, it may 
appear to follow that might is right. For example, if one nation 
succeeds in conquering another, it seems to follow that its action is 
justified by its success. 

Now, the saying ‘might is right' is perhaps generally understood 
as being an expression of that type of cynical outlook which is 
manifested by Callicles in Plato’s Gorgias. For this outlook the 
notion of a universally obligatory and fundamentally unchanging 
moral law is the creation of a self-defensive instinct on the part of 
the weak who try by this means to enslave the strong and free. The 
really free and strong man sees through this notion of morality and 
rejects it. He sees that the only right is might. In his judgment the 
weak, nature’s slaves, implicitly admit the truth of this judgment, 
though they are not consciously aware of the fact. For, individually 
weak, they try to exercise a collective might by imposing on the 
strong an ethical code which is of advantage to themselves. 

1 Hegel's answer to any theologically-minded critic is that the theory of the 
cunning of Reason is in accord with Christianity. For Christianity maintains that 
God brings good out of evil, using, for instance, Judas's betrayal of Christ in the 
accomplishment of the Redemption. 

* See Vol. VI, pp. 422-7. 
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But Hegel was no cynic. As we have seen, he was convinced of 
the value of the human person as such, not merely of the value of 
some human beings. And it can be reasonably claimed that with 
him it is not so much a question of the cynical view that might 
is right as of the exaggeratedly optimistic view that in history 
right, in the form of the rational, is the necessarily dominant 
factor. 

Yet it is arguable, of course, that in the long run it comes more 
or less to the same thing, even if there is a difference of attitude 
between Hegel and the cynic. If right always prevails in history, 
then successful might is justified. It is justified because it is right 
rather than because it is might; but it is none the less justified. 
Hegel does indeed allow, for example, that moral judgments can 
be passed on what he calls world-historical individuals. But he also 
makes it clear that such judgments possess for him only a purely 
formal rectitude, as he puts it. From the point of view of a given 
system of social ethics a great revolutionary, for example, may 
be a bad man. But from the point of view of world-history his 
deeds are justified, for he accomplishes what the universal Spirit 
requires. And if one nation conquers another, its action is justified 
inasmuch as it is a moment in the dialectic of world-history, 
whatever moral judgments are passed on the actions of the 
individuals involved when they are considered, so to speak, in 
their private capacities. Indeed, world-history is not interested in 
this second aspect of the situation. 

We can say, therefore, that it is Hegel’s metaphysical views 
rather than any cynical outlook which involve him in justifying all 
the events in which the world-historian or philosopher of history 
is interested. Hegel argues indeed that he is simply taking seriously 
and applying to history as a whole the Christian doctrine of 
divine providence. But there are obvious differences. Once the 
transcendent God has been transformed into the Hegelian Absolute 
and judgment has been made purely immanent in history itself, 
no escape is left from the conclusion that from the world-historical 
point of view all the events and actions which form moments in the 
self-manifestation of the Absolute are justified. And moral 
questions which possess importance from the Christian point of 
view become practically irrelevant. I do not mean to imply, of 
course, that this shows of itself that Hegel’s point of view is false. 
Nor do I mean to imply that a Christian historian is committed to 
moralizing. But Hegel’s philosophy of history is much more than 
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what historians generally understand by history. It is a meta¬ 
physical interpretation of history. And my point is that Hegel’s 
metaphysics drives him to conclusions to which the Christian 
theologian is not committed. True, Hegel thought that he was 
giving the philosophical essence, as it were, of the Christian 
doctrine of providence. But in point of fact this ‘demythologiza- 
tion' was a transformation. 

Mention of Hegel’s metaphysics suggests another comment. If, 
as Hegel maintains, world-history is the process by which the 
universal Spirit actualizes itself in time, it is difficult to under¬ 
stand why the goal of the process should not be a universal world- 
State or world-society in which personal freedom would be 
perfectly realized within an all-embracing unity. Even if Hegel 
wishes to insist that the universal is manifested in its particulars 
and that the particulars in question are national spirits, it would 
seem that the ideal end of the whole movement should be a 
world-federation, representing the concrete universal. 

Hegel did not, however, adopt this point of view. World- 
history is for him essentially the dialectic of national spirits, of 
States, which are the determinate shape which Spirit assumes in 
history. If we consider Spirit as rising above these particular finite 
forms, we enter the sphere of absolute Spirit, which will be the 
theme of the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XI 
HEGEL (3) 

The sphere of absolute Spirit—The philosophy of art—The 
philosophy of religion—The relation between religion and 
philosophy — Hegel's philosophy of the history of philosophy — 

The influence of Hegel and the division between right-wing and 
left-wing Hegelians . 

i. As we have seen, difficulties arise directly we begin to probe 
beneath the surface of the outlines of Hegel's system. For example, 
when we start to inquire into the ontological reference of the logical 
Idea and the precise relation between the Logos and Nature, 
several possible lines of interpretation present themselves to the 
mind. But this does not alter the fact that a preliminary statement 
of the outline of the system can be easily made. The Absolute is 
Being. Being, considered first (though not in a temporal sense) as 
the Idea, objectifies itself in Nature, the material world. As the 
objectification of the Idea, Nature manifests the Idea. At the same 
time it cannot do so adequately. For Being, the Absolute, is 
defined as Spirit, as Thought which thinks itself. And it must come 
to exist as such. It cannot do so in Nature, though Nature is a 
condition for its doing so. Being comes to exist as Spirit and thus 
to manifest its essence adequately only in and through the human 
spirit. But Being as Spirit can be conceived in different ways. It 
can be conceived ‘in itself', in the form of the finite spirit in its 
inwardness or subjectivity. This is the sphere of subjective Spirit. 
It can be conceived as issuing out of itself and objectifying itself 
in the institutions, above all the State, which it posits or creates. 
This is the sphere of objective Spirit. And it can be conceived as 
rising above finitude and knowing itself as Being, the totality. 
And this is the sphere of absolute Spirit. Absolute Spirit exists only 
in and through the human spirit, but it does so at the level at 
which the individual human spirit is no longer a finite mind, 
enclosed in its own private thoughts, emotions, interests and 
purposes, but has become a moment in the life of the infinite as an 
identity-in-difference which knows itself as such. In other words, 
absolute Spirit is Spirit at the level of that absolute knowledge of 
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which Hegel wrote in The Phenomenology of Spirit . And we can 
thus say that man's knowledge of the Absolute and the Absolute’s 
knowledge of itself are two aspects of the same reality. For Being 
actualizes itself as concretely existing self-thinking Thought 
through the human spirit. 

For the sake of clarity the following point must be made clear. 
I am conscious of myself as a finite being: I have, so to speak, my 
own self-consciousness which is quite different from the self- 
consciousness of any other human being. But though, like anything 
else, this subjective self-consciousness must be within the Absolute, 
it is not at all what Hegel means by absolute knowledge. This arises 
when I am aware, not simply of myself as a finite individual standing 
over against other finite persons and things, but rather of the 
Absolute as the ultimate and all-embracing reality. My knowledge, 
if I attain it, of Nature as the objective manifestation of the 
Absolute and of the Absolute as returning to itself as subjectivity 
in the form of Spirit, existing in and through the spiritual life of 
man in history, is a moment in absolute self-consciousness, that is, 
in the self-knowledge of Being or the Absolute. 

The matter can be put in this way. We have seen that according 
to Hegel the World-Spirit arises out of the dialectic of national 
spirits. And in the comments at the end of the last chapter it was 
remarked that this view might reasonably be expected to involve 
the conclusion that the end or goal of history is a universal society, 
a world-State or at least a world-federation of States. But this was 
not Hegel’s point of view. National spirits are limited and finite. 
And when the World-Spirit is conceived as rising above this 
finitude and limitation and existing as infinite Spirit, it must be 
conceived as knowledge, as self-thinking Thought. We thus pass 
out of the political sphere. The State is indeed described by Hegel 
as the self-conscious ethical substance, in the sense that it conceives 
its own ends and consciously pursues them. But it cannot be 
described as self-thinking Thought or as personality. Self-thinking 
Thought is Spirit knowing itself as Spirit and Nature as its 
objectification and as the condition for its own concrete existence 
as Spirit. It is the Absolute knowing itself as the Totality, that is, 
as identity-in-difference: it is infinite Being reflectively conscious 
of the distinct phases or moments in its own life. It is Spirit set 
free, as it were, from the limitations of the finitude which 
characterizes the national spirit. 

Absolute Spirit is thus the synthesis or unity of subjective 
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Spirit and objective Spirit on a higher plane. It is subjectivity and 
objectivity in one. For it is Spirit knowing itself. But whereas in 
the spheres of subjective Spirit and objective Spirit we are 
concerned with the finite Spirit, first in its inwardness, then in its 
self-manifestation in objective institutions, such as the family and 
the State, in the sphere of absolute Spirit we axe concerned with 
infinite Spirit knowing itself as infinite. This does not mean that 
infinite Spirit is something set over against, opposed to and 
existing entirely apart from the finite spirit. The infinite exists in 
and through the finite. But in the sphere of absolute Spirit the 
infinite is reflectively conscious of itself as such. Hence absolute 
Spirit is not a repetition, so to speak, of subjective Spirit. It is 
Spirit's return to itself at a higher level, a level at which subjectivity 
and objectivity are united in one infinite act. 

To speak, however, of one infinite act can be misleading. For it 
suggests the idea of an eternally changeless self-intuition on the 
part of the Absolute, whereas for Hegel absolute Spirit is the life of 
the Absolute's developing self-knowledge. It is the process whereby 
the Absolute actualizes itself precisely as self-thinking Thought. 
And it does so at three main levels, those of art, religion and 
philosophy. 

What Hegel means by this can most easily be understood if we 
approach the matter from the point of view of man's knowledge of 
the Absolute. First, the Absolute can be apprehended under the 
sensuous form of beauty as manifested in Nature or, more 
adequately, in the work of art. Hegel thus accepts Schelling's 
theory of the metaphysical significance of art. Secondly, the 
Absolute can be apprehended in the form of pictorial or figurative 
thought which finds expression in the language of religion. Thirdly, 
the Absolute can be apprehended purely conceptually, that is, in 
speculative philosophy. Art, religion and philosophy are thus all 
concerned with the Absolute. The infinite divine Being is, as it 
were, the content or subject-matter of all three spiritual activities. 
But though the content is the same, the form is different. That is 
to say, the Absolute is apprehended in different ways in these 
activities. As having the same content or subject-matter, art, 
religion and philosophy all belong to the sphere of absolute Spirit. 
But the differences in form show that they are distinct phases in 
the life of absolute Spirit. 

The philosophy of absolute Spirit, therefore, consists of three 
main parts, the philosophy of art, the philosophy of religion and 
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what we may call the philosophy of philosophy. And as Hegel 
proceeds dialectically, showing how art passes into or demands the 
transition to religion and how religion in turn demands the 
transition to philosophy, it is important to understand in what 
sense the time element enters into this dialectic and in what sense 
it does not. 

In his philosophy of art Hegel does not confine himself to a 
purely abstract account of the essence of the aesthetic conscious¬ 
ness. He surveys the historical development of art and tries to 
show a development in the aesthetic consciousness up to the point 
at which it demands the transition to the religious consciousness. 
Similarly, in his philosophy of religion he does not confine himself 
to delineating the essential features or moments of the religious 
consciousness: he surveys the history of religion from primitive 
religion up to the absolute religion, Christianity, and endeavours 
to make clear a dialectical pattern of development in the religious 
consciousness up to the point at which it demands a transition to 
the standpoint of speculative philosophy. There is, therefore, a 
mixture of the temporal and the non-temporal. On the one hand 
the actual historical developments of art, religion and philosophy 
are all temporal processes. This is sufficiently obvious. For 
instance, classical Greek art temporally preceded Christian art, and 
Greek religion temporally preceded the Christian religion. On the 
other hand Hegel is not so foolish as to suppose that art ran 
through all its forms before religion appeared on the scene or that 
there was no philosophy before the appearance of the absolute 
religion. He is as well aware as anyone else that Greek temples 
were associated with Greek religion, and that there were Greek 
philosophers. The dialectical transition from the concept of art to 
the concept of religion and from the concept of religion to that of 
philosophy is in itself timeless. That is to say, it is in essence a 
conceptual, and not a temporal or historical, progression. 

The point can be expressed in this way. Hegel might have 
confined himself to a purely conceptual movement, in which the 
only priority involved would be logical, not temporal. But the 
life of the Spirit is an historical development in which one form of 
art succeeds another, one stage in the evolution of the religious 
consciousness succeeds another stage, and one philosophical 
system succeeds another philosophical system. And Hegel is 
anxious to show the dialectical patterns exhibited in the history of 
art, the history of religion and the history of philosophy. Hence the 
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philosophy of absolute Spirit, as he expounds it, cannot abstract 
from all temporal succession. And it has, therefore, two aspects. It 
may not indeed be always a simple matter to sort them out. But 
in any case we only make nonsense of Hegel’s doctrine if we take 
him to mean, for example, that religion started only when art 
stopped. And whatever some writers may think that Hegel ought 
to have said, in my opinion he looked on art, religion and philo¬ 
sophy as permanent activities of the human spirit. He may have 
thought that philosophy is the highest of these activities. But it 
does not follow that he imagined that man would ever become pure 
thought. 

By way of conclusion to this section it is worth drawing attention 
to the following point. It is a mistake to think that according to 
Hegel the State is the highest of all realities and political life the 
highest activity of man. For, as we have seen, the sphere of objective 
Spirit leads on to the sphere of absolute Spirit. And while organized 
society in some form is for Hegel a condition for art, religion and 
philosophy, these three activities are the highest expression of 
Spirit. Hegel doubtless exalted the State, but he exalted philosophy 
still more. 

2. Dialectically or logically speaking, the Absolute is manifested 
first of all in the form of immediacy, under the guise, that is to say, 
of objects of sense. As such, it is apprehended as beauty, which is 
‘the sensuous semblance \Scheinen\ of the Idea'. 1 And this sensuous 
appearance of the Idea, this shining of the Absolute through the 
veils of sense, is called the Ideal. Looked at from one point of view 
the Idea as beauty is, of course, identical with the Idea as truth. 
For it is the same Absolute which is apprehended as beauty by the 
aesthetic consciousness and as truth in philosophy. But the forms 
or modes of apprehension are distinct. Aesthetic intuition and 
philosophy are not the same thing. Hence the Idea as beauty is 
termed the Ideal. 

While not denying that there can be such a thing as beauty in 
Nature, Hegel insists that beauty in art is far superior. For artistic 
beauty is the immediate creation of Spirit; it is Spirit’s manifesta¬ 
tion of itself to itself. And Spirit and its products are superior to 
Nature and its phenomena. Hegel confines his attention, therefore, 
to beauty in art. It may indeed be regrettable that he under¬ 
estimates natural beauty as a manifestation of the divine. But, 

1 W, xii, p. 160; 0 , i, p. 154- In references to Hegel's lectures on The Philosophy 
of Fine Art the letter O signifies the English translation by F. P. B. Osmaston. 
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given the construction of his system, he can hardly do anything else 
but concentrate on artistic beauty. For he has left the philosophy of 
Nature behind him and is concerned with the philosophy of Spirit. 

But, we may ask, if artistic beauty is said to be the sensuous 
semblance or appearance of the Idea, what does this proposition 
mean? Is it anything more than a high-sounding but vague state¬ 
ment? The answer is fairly simple. The Idea is the unity of 
subjectivity and objectivity. And in the beautiful work of art this 
unity is expressed or represented in the union of spiritual content 
with external or material embodiment. Spirit and matter, subjec¬ 
tivity and objectivity, are fused together in a harmonious unity or 
synthesis. ‘Art has the task of presenting the Idea to immediate 
intuition in sensuous form, and not in the form of thought or pure 
spirituality. And the value and dignity of this presentation lie in 
the correspondence and unity of the two aspects of ideal content 
and its embodiment, so that the perfection and excellence of art 
and the conformity of its products with its essential concept 
depend on the degree of inner harmony and unity with which the 
ideal content and sensuous form are made to interpenetrate/ 1 

Obviously, Hegel does not mean to imply that the artist is 
consciously aware of the fact that his product is a manifestation 
of the nature of the Absolute. Nor does he mean to imply that a 
man is unable to appreciate the beauty of a work of art unless he 
has this conscious awareness. Both the artist and the beholder may 
feel that the product is, so to speak, just right or perfect, in the 
sense that to add or subtract anything would be to impair or 
disfigure the work of art. Both may feel that spiritual content and 
sensuous embodiment are perfectly fused. And they may both feel 
that the product is in some undefined sense a manifestation of 
'truth'. But it by no means follows that either of them can state the 
metaphysical significance of the work of art, whether to himself or 
to anyone else. Nor does this indicate any defect in the aesthetic 
consciousness. For it is philosophy, and not the aesthetic conscious¬ 
ness, which explicitly or reflectively apprehends the metaphysical 
significance of art. In other words, this apprehension arises from 
philosophical reflection about art. And this is something very 
different from artistic creation. A great artist may be a very bad 
philosopher or no philosopher at all. And a great philosopher may 
well be incapable of painting a beautiful picture or composing a 
symphony. 

1 W t xii, p. no; 0 , 1, p. 98. 
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In the perfect work of art, therefore, there is complete harmony 
between ideal content and its sensuous form or embodiment. The 
two elements interpenetrate and are fused into one. But this 
artistic ideal is not always attained. And the different possible 
types of relation between the two elements give us the fundamental 
types of art. 

First we have the type of art in which the sensuous element 
predominates over the spiritual or ideal content, in the sense that 
the latter has not mastered its medium of expression and does not 
shine through the veils of sense. In other words, the artist suggests 
rather than expresses his meaning. There is ambiguity and an air 
of mystery. And this type of art is symbolic art. It can be found, 
for example, among the ancient Egyptians. ‘It is in Egypt that we 
have to look for the perfect exemplification of the symbolic mode 
of expression, in regard both to its peculiar content and to its form. 
Egypt is the land of symbol which sets itself the spiritual task of 
the self-interpretation of Spirit, without really being able to 
fulfil it/ 1 And Hegel finds in the Sphinx ‘the symbol of the symbolic 
itself. 8 It is ‘the objective riddle 1 . 3 

Hegel subdivides symbolic art into subordinate phases and 
discusses the difference between Hindu and Egyptian art and the 
religious poetry of the Hebrews. But we cannot follow him into 
details. It is sufficient to notice that according to him symbolic art 
is best suited to the early ages of humanity when the world and 
man itself, Nature and Spirit, are felt as mysterious and enigmatic. 

Secondly we have the type of art in which spiritual or ideal 
content are fused into a harmonious unity. This is classical art. 
Whereas in symbolic art the Absolute is conceived as a mysterious, 
formless One which is suggested rather than expressed in the work 
of art, in classical art Spirit is conceived in concrete form as the 
self-conscious individual spirit, whose sensuous embodiment is the 
human body. This type of art, therefore, is predominantly 
anthropomorphic. The gods are simply glorified human beings. 
And the leading classical art is thus sculpture , which presents Spirit 
as the finite embodied spirit. 

Just as Hegel associates symbolic art with the Hindus and 
Egyptians, so he associates classical art with the ancient Greeks. 
In the great works of Greek sculpture we find the perfect marriage, 
as it were, of Spirit and matter. The spiritual content shines 
through the veils of sense: it is expressed, not merely suggested 

1 W, xii, p. 472; 0,11, p. 74. 1 W , xa, p. 480; 0, u, p. 83. • Ibid . 
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in symbolic form. For the human body, as represented by a 
Praxiteles, is the clear expression of Spirit. 

Yet ‘classical art and its religion of beauty do not satisfy wholly 
the depths of the Spirit 1 . 1 And we have the third main type of art, 
namely romantic art, in which Spirit, felt as infinite, tends to 
overflow, as it were, its sensuous embodiment and to abandon the 
veils of sense. In classical art there is a perfect fusion of ideal 
content and sensuous form. But Spirit is not merely the particular 
finite spirit, united with a particular body: it is the divine infinite. 
And in romantic art, which is to all intents and purposes the art 
of Christendom, no sensuous embodiment is felt to be adequate 
to the spiritual content. It is not, as in symbolic art, a case of the 
spiritual content having to be suggested rather than expressed 
because Spirit has not yet been conceived as such and remains 
enigmatic, a riddle or problem. Rather is it that Spirit has been 
conceived as what it is, namely infinite spiritual Life as God, and 
therefore as overflowing any finite sensuous embodiment. 

Romantic art, according to Hegel, is concerned with the life of 
the Spirit, which is movement, action, conflict. Spirit must, as it 
were, die to live. That is to say, it must go over into what is not 
itself that it may rise again to become itself, a truth which is 
expressed in Christianity, in the doctrine of self-sacrifice and 
resurrection, exemplified above all in the life, death and resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ. The typical romantic arts, therefore, will be those 
which are best adapted to expressing movement, action and conflict. 
And these are painting, music and poetry. Architecture is least 
adapted for expressing the inner life of the Spirit and is the 
typical form of symbolic art. Sculpture, the typical form of 
classical art, is better adapted than architecture for this purpose, 
but it concentrates on the external, on the body, and its expression 
of movement and life is very limited. In poetry, however, the 
medium consists of words, that is, of sensuous images expressed 
in language; and it is best suited for expressing the life of the 
Spirit. 

This asscoiation of particular arts with definite general types of 
art must not, however, be understood in an exclusive sense. 
Architecture, for example, is particularly associated with symbolic 
art because, while capable of expressing mystery, it is of all the 
fine arts the least fitted for expressing the life of the Spirit. But 

1 IV, xin, p. 14; O, II, p. 180. Note that Hegel here associates a particular type 
of art with a particular type of religion. 
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to say this is not to deny that there are forms of architecture which 
are characteristic of classical and romantic art. Thus the Greek 
temple, the perfect house for the anthropomorphic deity, is an 
obvious example of classical architecture, while the Gothic, an 
example of romantic architecture, expresses the feeling that the 
divine transcends the sphere of finitude and of matter. In contrast 
with the Greek temple we can see how 'the romantic character of 
Christian churches consists in the way in which they arise out of 
the soil and soar into the heights’. 1 

Similarly, sculpture is not confined to classical art, even if it is 
the characteristic classical art-form. Nor are painting, music and 
poetry confined to romantic art. But we cannot follow Hegel any 
further into his lengthy discussion of the particular fine arts. 

Now, if we are considering art simply in itself, we must say that 
the highest type of art is that in which spiritual content and 
sensuous embodiment are in perfect harmonious accord. And this 
is classical art, the leading characteristic form of which is sculpture. 
But if we are considering the aesthetic consciousness as a stage in 
the self-manifestation of God or as a level in man’s developing 
knowledge of God, we must say that romantic art is the highest 
type. For, as we have seen, in romantic art infinite Spirit tends to 
drop the veils of sense, a fact which becomes most evident in 
poetry. Of course, as long as we remain in the sphere of art at all, 
the veils of sense are never completely abandoned. But romantic 
art provides the point of transition from the aesthetic to the 
religious consciousness. That is to say, when the mind perceives 
that no material embodiment is adequate to the expression of 
Spirit, it passes from the sphere of art to that of religion.* Art 
cannot satisfy the Spirit as a means of apprehending its own nature. 

3. If the Absolute is Spirit, Reason, self-thinking Thought, it 
can be adequately apprehended as such only by thought itself. 
And we might perhaps expect Hegel to make a direct transition 
from art to philosophy, whereas in point of fact he makes the 
transition to philosophy by way of an intermediate mode of 
apprehending the Absolute, namely religion. The sphere of 
conscious life which is nearest in ascending order to the realm of 
art is religion.' 3 Obviously, Hegel is not simply concerned with 
completing a triad, so that the sphere of absolute Spirit may 

1 W, xiii, p. 334; 0 , 111, p. 91. 

1 To repeat, this transition is dialectical rather than temporal. The Egyptians 
and the Hindus, for instance, had their own religions as well as their own forms 
of art. * w, XII, p. 151; o, i, p. 142- 
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conform to the general pattern of the system. Nor is it simply that 
he sees the need for a philosophy of religion in view of the 
importance of religion in the history of mankind, and of the 
obvious fact that it is concerned with the divine. The insertion of 
religion between art and philosophy is due above all to Hegel's 
conviction that the religious consciousness exemplifies an inter¬ 
mediate way of apprehending the Absolute. Religion in general is 
or essentially involves the self-manifestation of the Absolute in the 
form of Vorstellung, a word which can be translated in this context 
as figurative or pictorial thought. On the one hand the religious 
consciousness differs from the aesthetic in that it thinks the 
Absolute. On the other hand the thought which is characteristic of 
religion is not pure conceptual thought as found in philosophy. It 
is thought clothed, as it were, in imagery: it is, one may say, the 
product of a marriage between imagination and thought. A 
Vorstellung is a concept, but it is not the pure concept of the 
philosopher. Rather is it a pictorial or imaginative concept. 

For example, the truth that the logical Idea, the Logos , is 
objectified in Nature is apprehended by the religious consciousness 
(at least in Judaism, Christianity and Mohammedanism) in the 
form of the imaginative or pictorial concept of the free creation of 
the world by a transcendent Deity. Again, the truth that the 
finite spirit is in essence a moment in the life of infinite Spirit is 
apprehended by the Christian consciousness in the form of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation and of man's union with God through 
Christ. For Hegel the truths are the same in content, but the modes 
of apprehension and expression are different in religion and in 
philosophy. For instance, the idea of God in the Christian con¬ 
sciousness and the concept of the Absolute have for Hegel exactly 
the same content: they refer to or mean the same reality. But this 
reality is apprehended and described in different ways. 

As for the existence of God, there is an obvious sense in which 
Hegel needs no proof, no proof, that is to say, in addition to his 
system itself. For God is Being, and the nature of Being is demon¬ 
strated in logic or abstract metaphysics. At the same time Hegel 
devotes a good deal of attention to traditional proofs of God's 
existence. Nowadays, he remarks, these proofs have fallen into 
discredit. They are regarded not only as completely antiquated 
from a philosophical point of view but also, from a religious 
standpoint, as irreligious and practically impious. For there is a 
strong tendency to substitute unreasoned faith and pious feelings 
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of the heart for any attempt to give faith a rational foundation. 
Indeed, so unfashionable has this business of proof become that 
'the proofs are here and there hardly even known as historical data; 
and even by theologians, people, that is to say, who profess to have 
a scientific knowledge of religious truths, they are sometimes 
unknown'. 1 Yet the proofs do not merit this contempt. For they 
arose 'out of the need to satisfy thought, reason', 2 and they 
represent the elevation of the human mind to God, making explicit 
the immediate movement of faith. 

Speaking of the cosmological proof, Hegel remarks that its 
essential defect in its traditional forms is that it posits the finite 
as something existing on its own and then tries to make a transition 
to the infinite as something different from the finite. But this 
defect can be remedied if we once understand that 'Being is to be 
defined not only as finite but also as infinite.' 3 In other words, we 
have to show that 'the being of the finite is not only its being but 
also the being of the infinite'. 4 Conversely, of course, it has to be 
shown that infinite Being unfolds itself in and through the finite. 
The objections against making the transition from the finite 
to the infinite or from the infinite to the finite can be met only by a 
true philosophy of Being which shows that the supposed gulf 
between the finite and the infinite does not exist. Kant's criticism 
of the proofs then falls to the ground. 

This amounts to saying that the true proof of the existence of 
God is, as was remarked above, the Hegelian system itself. And to 
expound this system is obviously a philosophical task. Hence the 
philosophy of religion proper is concerned more with the religious 
consciousness and its mode or modes of apprehending God than 
with proving God's existence. 

Considered abstractly, the religious consciousness comprises 
three main moments or phases. The first, as the normal scheme of 
the Hegelian dialectic would lead one to expect, is the moment of 
universality. God is conceived as the undifferentiated universal, 
as the infinite and only true reality. The second moment is that of 
particularity. In conceiving God I distinguish between myself and 
him, between the infinite and the finite. He becomes for me an 
object over against me. And my consciousness of God as 'outside' 
me or over against me involves the consciousness of myself as 

1 W, xvi, p. 361; 55 , in, p. 156. In references to Hegel's Lectures on The 
Philosophy 'of Religion 55 signifies the English translation by E. B. Speirs and 
J Burdon Sanderson. * xvi f p. 361* 55 , ill, p. * 57 - 
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separated or alienated from him, as a sinner. Finally, the third 
moment is that of individuality, of the return of the particular to 
the universal, of the finite to the infinite. Separation and alienation 
are overcome. For the religious consciousness this is accomplished 
in worship and in the way of salvation, that is, by the variety of 
means by which man conceives himself as entering into union with 
God. 

The mind thus moves from the bare abstract thought of God to 
the consciousness of itself and God in separation, and thence to 
awareness of itself as one with God. And this movement is the 
essential movement of the religious consciousness. Its three 
moments or phases, one may note, correspond with the three 
moments of the Idea. 

But religion is not, of course, simply religion in the abstract. It 
takes the form of definite religions. And in his lectures on the 
philosophy of religion Hegel traces the development of the 
religious consciousness through different types of religion. He is 
primarily concerned with exhibiting a logical or conceptual 
sequence; but this sequence is developed through reflection on the 
historical religions of mankind, the existence and nature of which 
is obviously known by other means than a priori deduction. Hegel's 
concern is to exhibit the dialectical pattern exemplified in the 
empirical or historical data. 

The first main phase of definite or determinate religion is called 
by Hegel the religion of Nature {die Naturreligion), this phrase 
being used to cover any religion in which God is conceived as less 
than Spirit. It is subdivided into three phases. First there is 
immediate religion or magic. Secondly there is the religion of 
substance, under which heading Hegel considers in turn Chinese 
religion, Hinduism and Buddhism. Thirdly there are the religions 
of Persia, Syria and Egypt in which there can be found some 
glimmering of the idea of spirituality. Thus while in Hinduism 
Brahman is the purely abstract undifferentiated One, in the 
Persian religion of Zoroastrianism God is conceived as the Good. 

The religion of Nature can be said to correspond with the first 
moment of the religious consciousness as described above. In the 
characteristic Natur religion, namely the religion of substance, God 
is conceived as the undifferentiated universal. This is pantheism in 
the sense that the finite being is regarded as swallowed up by or as 
purely accidental to the divine Being. At the same time, though in 
Hinduism Brahman is conceived in a way corresponding to the 
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first moment of the religious consciousness, this does not mean 
that the other moments are altogether absent. 

The second main phase of definite religion is the religion of 
spiritual individuality. Here God is conceived as Spirit, but in the 
form of an individual person or of individual persons. The inevitable 
triad comprises the Jewish, Greek and Roman religions, entitled 
respectively the religions of sublimity, beauty and utility. Thus 
Jupiter Capitolinus has as his function the preservation of the 
safety and sovereignty of Rome. 1 

These three types of religion correspond to the second moment 
of the religious consciousness. The divine is conceived as being over 
against or apart from the human. In Jewish religion, for example, 
God is exalted above the world and man in transcendent sublimity. 
At the same time the other moments of the religious consciousness 
are also represented. Thus in Judaism there is the idea of man's 
reconciliation with God through sacrifice and obedience to the 
divine law. 

The third main phase of definite religion is absolute religion, 
namely Christianity. In Christianity God is conceived as what he 
really is, infinite Spirit which is not only transcendent but also 
immanent. And man is conceived as united with God by participat¬ 
ing in the divine life through the grace received from Christ, the 
God-man. Hence the Christian religion corresponds above all with 
the third moment of the religious consciousness, which is the 
synthesis or unity of the first two moments. God is not looked on 
as an undifferentiated unity, but as the Trinity of Persons, as 
infinite spiritual Life. And the infinite and finite are not regarded 
as set over against one another, but as united without confusion. 
As St. Paul says, in him we live and move and have our being. 

To say that Christianity is the absolute religion is to say that it 
is the absolute truth. And Hegel fulminates against preachers and 
theologians who pass lightly over the Christian dogmas or who 
whittle them down to suit the outlook of a supposedly enlightened 
age. But we must add that Christianity expresses the absolute 
truth under the form of Vorstellung. There arises, therefore, the 
demand for a transition to philosophy which thinks the content of 
religion in pure conceptual form. The attempt to do so is, according 

1 Evidently, the third member of the triad, the religion of utility, is from one 
point of view a degradation of religion. For it practically reduces God to an instru¬ 
ment. At the same time it demands the transition to a higher form of religion. 
For example, the admission by Rome of all deities into its pantheon reduces poly¬ 
theism to an absurdity and demands the transition to monotheism. 
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to Hegel, the continuation of the pioneer work of men such as St. 
Anselm who consciously set out to understand and justify by 
necessary reasons the content of faith. 

4. As we have seen, the transition from religion to philosophy 
is in no way a transition from one subject-matter to another. The 
subject-matter is in both cases the same, ‘the eternal truth in its 
objectivity, God and nothing but God and the unfolding [die 
Explication ] of God’. 1 In this sense, therefore, ‘religion and 
philosophy come to the same thing’.* 'Philosophy unfolds only 
itself when it unfolds religion; and when it unfolds itself, it unfolds 
religion.’* 

The distinction between them lies in the different ways in which 
they conceive God, ‘in the peculiar ways in which they occupy 
themselves with God’. 4 For example, the change from Vorstellung 
to pure thought involves the replacement of the form of contingency 
by that of logical sequence. Thus the theological concept of divine 
creation as a contingent event, in the sense that it might or might 
not have taken place, becomes in philosophy the doctrine that the 
Logos is necessarily objectified in Nature, not because the Absolute 
is subject to compulsion but because it is what it is. Speculative 
philosophy, in other words, strips away the imaginative or 
pictorial element which is characteristic of religious thought 
and expresses the truth, the same truth, in purely conceptual 
form. 

It does not follow, however, that philosophy is irreligious. In 
Hegel’s opinion the notion that philosophy and religion are 
incompatible or that the former is hostile or dangerous to the latter 
rests on a misconception of their respective natures. Both treat of 
God and both are religion. ‘What they have in common is that 
both ire religion; what distinguishes them lies only in the kind and 
manner of religion which we find in each.’ 5 It is indeed this 
difference in their respective ways of apprehending and expressing 
the truth which gives rise to the idea that philosophy threatens 
religion. But philosophy would be a threat to religion only if it 
professed to substitute truth for falsity. And this is not the case. 
The truth is the same, though the religious consciousness demands 
a mode of expression which must be distinguished from that of 
philosophy. 

One may be inclined to comment that Hegel uses the term 

1 W, xv, p. 37; SS, 1, p. 19. * W, xv, p. 37; ss, 1, p. 20. 
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‘religion' ambiguously. For he uses it to cover not only religious 
experience, faith and cult but also theology. And while a plausible 
case can be made out for saying that philosophy is not hostile to 
religious experience as such, or even to pure faith, it must 
necessarily be hostile to religion if religion is taken to mean or 
include theology and if philosophy proposes to reveal the un¬ 
varnished truth, as it were, which is contained in the doctrines 
which theologians believe to be the best possible expression of the 
truth in human language. 

As regards the first point, Hegel insists that 'knowledge is an 
essential part of the Christian religion itself'. 1 Christianity strives 
to understand its own faith. And speculative philosophy is a 
continuation of this attempt. The difference lies in the fact that 
philosophy substitutes the form of pure thought for the form of 
Vorstellung, pictorial or figurative thought. But this does not mean 
that speculative philosophy takes the place of Christianity in the 
sense that the latter is simply discarded in favour of the former. 
Christianity is the absolute religion and absolute idealism is the 
absolute philosophy. Both are true, and their truth is the same. 
The forms of conception and expression may differ, but it does not 
follow that Christianity is superseded by absolute idealism. For 
the human being is not simply pure thought: he is by no means 
only a philosopher, even if he is a philosopher at all. And for the 
religious consciousness Christian theology is the perfect expression 
of the truth. This is why preachers, who are addressing themselves 
to the religious consciousness, have no business to tamper with 
Christian dogmas. For Christianity is the revealed religion, in the 
sense that it is the perfect self-manifestation of God to the religious 
consciousness. 

It is not my intention to imply that Hegel's attitude is consistent 
with the standpoint.of Christian orthodoxy. For I am convinced 
that it is not. I agree with McTaggart, who was not himself a 
Christian believer, when he points out that as an ally of Christianity 
Hegelianism is ‘an enemy in disguise—the least evident but the 
most dangerous. The doctrines which have been protected from 
external refutation are found to be transforming themselves till 
they are on the point of melting away. . . .' 2 Thus Hegel gives 
philosophical proofs of such doctrines as the Trinity, the Fall and 
the Incarnation. But when he has finished with stating them in the 

1 W> xv, p. 35; SS, 1, p. 37. 
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form of pure thought, they are obviously something very different 
from the doctrines which the Church believes to be the correct 
statement of the truth in human language. In other words, Hegel 
makes speculative philosophy the final arbiter of the inner meaning 
of Christian revelation. Absolute idealism is presented as esoteric 
Christianity and Christianity as exoteric Hegelianism; and the 
mystery insisted on by theology is subordinated to a philosophical 
clarification which amounts in fact to a transformation. 

At the same time there is, in my opinion at least, no cogent 
reason for accusing Hegel of personal insincerity. I do not believe 
that when he posed as a champion of orthodoxy he had his tongue 
in his cheek. As was noted in the introductory chapter, Benedetto 
Croce argued that there could be no valid reason for retaining an 
inferior form of thought, namely religion, along with science, art 
and philosophy. If philosophy really gives the inner meaning of 
religious beliefs, then religion must give place to philosophy. That 
is to say, the two cannot coexist in the same mind, A man may 
think in the categories of religion or he may think in the categories 
of philosophy. But he cannot think in both. But while Croce’s 
comments are by no means without point, it does not necessarily 
follow that they represent Hegel's real, though concealed, opinion. 
After all, Croce, though not a believing Catholic, was accustomed 
to the idea of ecclesiastical authority as the final arbiter of 
religious truth and its statement. And it is perfectly obvious that 
Hegel's theory of the relation of speculative philosophy to 
Christianity is incompatible with this idea. But Hegel was a 
Lutheran. And though the superiority of speculative philosophy 
to faith is very far from being a Lutheran idea, it was much easier 
for him than it would have been for Croce to be sincerely convinced 
that his view of the relation between the absolute philosophy and 
the absolute religion was acceptable from the Christian standpoint. 
He doubtless thought of himself as continuing the work of the 
theologians who in their accounts of the Christian dogmas 
endeavoured to avoid the crudely imaginative forms in which these 
dogmas were pictured by the theologically uneducated religious 
consciousness. 

5. But the absolute philosophy is no more the only manifestation 
of the speculative reason than is the absolute religion the only 
manifestation of the religious consciousness. Just as art and 
religion have their history, so has philosophy. And this history is 
a dialectical process. From one point of view it is the process by 
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which infinite Thought comes to think itself explicitly, moving 
from one inadequate conception of itself to another and then 
uniting them in a higher unity. From another point of view it is 
the process by which the human mind moves dialectically towards 
an adequate conception of the ultimate reality, the Absolute. But 
these two points of view represent simply different aspects of one 
process. For Spirit, self-thinking Thought, becomes explicit in and 
through the reflection of the human mind on the level of absolute 
knowledge. 

This means, of course, that the different one-sided and in¬ 
adequate concepts of reality which emerge at different stages of 
the history of philosophy are taken up and preserved in the 
succeeding higher stages. 'The last philosophy is the result of all 
earlier ones: nothing is lost, all principles are preserved.’ 1 ‘The 
general result of the history of philosophy is this. First, throughout 
all time there has been only one philosophy, the contemporary 
differences of which represent the necessary aspects of the one 
principle. Secondly, the succession of philosophical systems is no 
matter of chance but exhibits the necessary succession of stages in 
the development of this science. Thirdly, the final philosophy of a 
period is the result of this development and is truth in the highest 
form which the self-consciousness of Spirit affords. The final 
philosophy, therefore, contains the ones which went before; it 
embraces in itself all their stages; it is the product and result of all 
the philosophies which preceded it.’ 2 

Now, if the history of philosophy is the development of the 
divine self-knowledge, of absolute self-consciousness, the succes¬ 
sive stages in this history will tend to correspond with the successive 
phases or moments in the Notion or logical Idea. We find, therefore, 
that Hegel represents Parmenides as the first genuine philosopher, 
the man who apprehended the Absolute as Being, while Heraclitus 
affirms the Absolute as Becoming. If this is taken as a statement 
of chronological sequence, it is open to criticism. But it illustrates 
Hegel’s general procedure. Like Aristotle before him, he looks on 
his predecessors as bringing to light aspects of truth which are 
preserved, elevated and integrated with complementary aspects 
in his own system. Needless to say, the explicit and adequate 
recognition of the category of Spirit is reserved for German idealism. 

1 W, xix, p. 685; HS, in, p. 546. In references to Hegel's Lectures on the History 
of Philosophy HS signifies the English translation by E. S. Haldane and F. H. 
Simson. 
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And the philosophies of Fichte and Schelling are treated as 
moments in the development of absolute idealism. 

Hegel’s history of philosophy is thus an integral part of his 
system. It is not simply an account of what philosophers have held, 
of the factors which influenced their thought and led them to 
think in the ways that they did, and of their influence on their 
successors and perhaps on society at large. It is a sustained attempt 
to exhibit a necessary dialectical advance, a teleological develop¬ 
ment; in the data of the history of philosophy. And this enterprise 
is obviously carried out in the light of a general philosophy. It is 
the work of a philosopher looking back on the past from the 
vantage-point of a system which he believes to be the highest 
expression of the truth up to date and seeing this system as the 
culmination of a process of reflection which, in spite of all contingent 
elements, has been in its essential outlines a necessary movement 
of Thought coming to think itself. Hegel’s history of philosophy is 
thus a philosophy of the history of philosophy. If it is objected that 
the selection of the essential elements in a given system is governed 
by philosophical preconceptions or principles, Hegel can, of course, 
answer that any history of philosophy worthy of the name 
necessarily involves not only interpretation but also a separation 
of the essential from the unessential in the light of beliefs about 
what is philosophically important and what is not. But such an 
answer, though reasonable enough, would not be adequate in the 
context. For just as Hegel approaches the philosophy of history 
with the belief that the history of mankind is a rational teleological 
process, so does he approach the history of philosophy with the 
conviction that this history is 'the temple of self-conscious reason’, 1 
the dialectically continuous and progressive determination of the 
Idea, 'a logical progress impelled by an inherent necessity', 2 the 
one true philosophy developing itself in time, the dynamic process 
of self-thinking Thought. 

Does this conception of the history of philosophy imply the 
conclusion that for Hegel his philosophy is the final system, the 
system to end all systems? He has sometimes been represented as 
thinking precisely this. But it seems to me that this picture is a 
caricature. He does indeed depict German idealism in general, and 
his own system in particular, as the highest stage yet reached in 
the historical development of philosophy. In view of his interpreta¬ 
tion of the history of philosophy he cannot do anything else. And 

1 W, XVII, p. 65; HS, 1, p. 35. * W, XVII, p. 66; HS, 1, p. 36. 
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he makes remarks which lend themselves for use by those who wish 
to ascribe to him the absurd idea that with Hegelianism philosophy 
comes to an end. 'A new epoch has arisen in the world. It seems 
that the World-Spirit has now succeeded in freeing itself from all 
alien objective existence and in apprehending itself at last as 
absolute Spirit. . . . The strife between the finite self-consciousness 
and the absolute self-consciousness, which seemed to finite self- 
consciousness to lie outside it, now ceases. Finite self-consciousness 
has ceased to be finite, and thereby absolute self-consciousness on 
the other hand has attained the reality which it formerly lacked.' 1 
But though this passage clearly states that absolute idealism is the 
culmination of all preceding philosophy, Hegel goes on to speak of 
The whole history of the World in general and of the history of 
philosophy in particular up to the present'. 2 And is it probable that 
a man who stated roundly that ‘philosophy is its own time expressed 
in thoughts * 3 and that it is just as foolish to suppose that a philo¬ 
sophy can transcend its contemporary world as it is to suppose 
that an individual can overleap his own time seriously thought 
that philosophy had come to an end with himself? Obviously, on 
Hegel's principles subsequent philosophy would have to incorporate 
absolute idealism, even if his system revealed itself as a one-sided 
moment in a higher synthesis. But to say this is not the same as to 
deny that there could be or would be any subsequent philosophy. 

There is, however, this point. If Christianity is the absolute 
religion, Hegelianism, as esoteric Christianity, must be the 
absolute philosophy. And if we take the word ‘absolute' in this 
context as meaning truth in the highest form which it has yet 
attained rather than as meaning the final or terminal statement of 
the truth, Christianity is no more the final religion than is 
Hegelianism the final philosophy. On Hegel's own principles 
Christianity and absolute idealism stand or fall together. And if we 
wish to say that Christianity cannot be surpassed whereas 
Hegelianism can, we cannot at the same time accept Hegel’s 
account of the relation between the two. 

6. In view of the comprehensive character of Hegel's system and 
of the commanding position which he came to occupy in the 
German philosophical world it is not surprising that his influence 
was felt in a variety of fields. As one would expect in the case of a 
man whose thought centred round the Absolute and who appeared, 

1 W, xix, pp. 689-90; HS , in, p. 551. 

1 W, xix, p. 690; HS, hi, p. 551, * W, vii, p, 35; R, preface. 
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to the not too critical or too orthodox observer, to have provided a 
rational justification of Christianity in terms of the most up-to- 
date philosophy, his sphere of influence included the theological 
field. For example, Karl Daub (1765-1836), professor of theology 
at Heidelberg, abandoned the ideas of Schelling and endeavoured 
to use the dialectical method of Hegel in the service of Protestant 
theology. Another eminent theologian who was converted or 
seduced, according as one chooses to regard the matter, by the 
attraction of Hegel was Philipp Konrad Marheineke (1780-1846) 
who became a professor of theology at Berlin and who helped to 
edit the first general edition of Hegel's works. In his posthumously 
published System of Christian Dogmatics Marheineke attempted to 
translate Hegelianism into the terms of Christian theology and at 
the same time to interpret the content of Christian dogma in the 
Hegelian manner. For instance, he represented the Absolute as 
attaining full consciousness of itself in the Church, which was for 
him the concrete actualization of Spirit, this Spirit being interpreted 
as the Third Person of the Trinity. 

The history of ethical systems was studied from an Hegelian 
point of view by Leopold von Henning (1791-1866) who followed 
Hegel's courses at Berlin and became one of his most fervent 
admirers. In the field of law Hegel's influence was considerable. 
Prominent among his disciples was the celebrated jurist Eduard 
Gans (1798-1839) who obtained a chair of law at Berlin and 
published a well-known work on the right of inheritance. 1 In the 
field of aesthetics Heinrich Theodor Rotscher (1803-71) may be 
mentioned as one of those who derived inspiration from Hegel. In 
the history of philosophy Hegel’s influence was felt by such 
eminent historians as Johann Eduard Erdmann (1805-92), Eduard 
Zeller (1814-1908) and Kuno Fischer (1824-1907). Whatever one 
may think of absolute idealism, one cannot deny Hegel's stimulating 
effect on scholars in a variety of fields. 

To return to the theological field. We have noted that the 
Hegelian system left room for dispute about its precise relation to 
Christian theism. And in point of fact controversy arose on this 
topic even before Hegel’s death, though this event naturally gave 
it fresh impetus. Some writers, who are generally classified as 
belonging to the Hegelian right wing, maintained that absolute 
idealism could be legitimately interpreted in a sense compatible 
with Christianity. While Hegel was still alive Karl Friedrich 

1 Das Erbrecht in weltgeschichtlicher Entwicklung (1824-35). 
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Goschel (1784-1861) tried to interpret the philosopher's theory of 
the relation between the form of thought peculiar to the religious 
consciousness and pure thought or knowledge in such a way as not 
to imply that religion is inferior to philosophy. And this defence of 
Hegel met with a warm response from the philosopher. After 
Hegel’s death Goschel published writings designed to show that 
Hegelianism was compatible with the doctrines of a personal God 
and of personal immortality. Mention can also be made of Karl 
Ludwig Michelet (1801-93), a Berlin professor, who identified the 
Hegelian triad with the Persons of the Trinity (as indeed Hegel 
himself had done) and tried to show that there was no incompati¬ 
bility between Hegelianism and Christian theology. 

The left wing was represented, for example, by David Friedrich 
Strauss (1808-74), author of the celebrated Life of Jesus (1835). 
According to Strauss the Gospel stories were myths, and he 
explicitly connected this view with Hegel’s theory of Vorstellung 
and represented his own dissolution of historic Christianity as a 
genuine development of Hegel’s thought. He thus provided 
valuable ammunition for the Christian writers who refused to 
accept the contention of the right-wing Hegelians that Hegelianism 
and Christianity were compatible. 

The centre of the Hegelian movement can be represented by the 
name of Johann Karl Friedrich Rosenkranz (1805-79), biographer 
of Hegel and a professor at Konigsberg. As a pupil of both 
Schleiermacher and Hegel he tried to mediate between them in his 
development of the Hegelian system. In his Encyclopaedia of the 
Theological Sciences (1831) he distinguished between speculative, 
historical and practical theology. Speculative theology exhibits 
the absolute religion, Christianity, in an a priori form. Historical 
theology deals with the temporal objectification of this Idea or 
concept of the absolute religion. In his evaluation of historic 
Christianity Rosenkranz was more restrained than Strauss, who 
looked on him as belonging to the centre of the Hegelian school. 
Later on Rosenkranz attempted to develop Hegel’s logic, though 
his efforts in this direction were not much appreciated by other 
Hegelians. 

We can say, therefore, that the split between right- and left- 
wing Hegelians concerned first of all the interpretation, evaluation 
and development of Hegel's position in regard to religious and 
theological problems. The right wing interpreted Hegel in a sense 
more or less compatible with Christianity, which meant that God 
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had to be represented as a personal, self-conscious Being in his own 
right, so to speak. The left wing maintained a pantheistic inter¬ 
pretation and denied personal immortality. 

The left wing, however, soon went beyond pantheism to 
naturalism and atheism. And at the hands of Marx and Engels the 
Hegelian theories of society and history were revolutionized. The 
left wing is thus of much greater historical importance than the 
right wing. But the radical thinkers of the former group must be 
accorded separate treatment and not treated as disciples of Hegel, 
who would scarcely have recognized them as such. 

Under the heading of the influence of Hegel we might refer, of 
course, to the British idealism of the second half of the nineteenth 
century and of the first two decades of the present century, to 
Italian philosophers such as Benedetto Croce (1866-1952) and 
Giovanni Gentile (1875-1944) and to recent French works on 
Hegel, not to mention other examples of the philosopher’s long¬ 
term influence. But these topics would take us outside the scope of 
the present volume. Instead we can tum to consideration of the 
reaction against metaphysical idealism and of the emergence of 
other lines of thought in the German philosophical world of the 
nineteenth century. 
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PART II 

THE REACTION AGAINST METAPHYSICAL IDEALISM 

CHAPTER XII 

EARLIER OPPONENTS AND CRITICS 

Fries and his disciples—The realism of Herbart—Beneke and 
Psychology as the fundamental science—The logic of Bolzano — 
Weisse and I. H. Fichte as critics of Hegel. 

I. The development of idealism at the hands of Fichte, Schelling 
and Hegel was regarded as a great mistake by Jakob Friedrich 
Fries (1773-1843). In his view the proper and profitable task for 
philosophy was to carry on the work of Kant without turning the 
Kantian philosophy into a system of metaphysics. True, Fries 
himself made use of the word ‘metaphysics’, and in 1824 he 
published a System of Metaphysics (System der Metaphysik). But 
this word meant for him a critique of human knowledge, not a 
science of the Absolute. To this extent, therefore, he walked in the 
footsteps of Kant. Yet at the same time he turned Kant’s trans¬ 
cendental critique of knowledge into a psychological investigation, 
a process of psychological self-observation. Although, therefore, 
Fries starts with Kant and tries to correct and develop his 
position, the fact that this correction takes the form of psycho¬ 
logizing the Kantian critique results in a certain measure of 
affinity with the attitude of Locke. For according to Fries we 
must investigate the nature and laws and scope of knowledge 
before we can tackle problems about the object of knowledge. 
And the method of pursuing this investigation is empirical 
observation. 

Fries did not by any means confine his activities to the theory 
of knowledge. In 1803 he published a Philosophical Theory of Right 
(Philosophische Rechtslehre) and in 1818 an Ethics (Ethik). His 
political ideas were liberal, and in 1819 he was deprived of his chair 
at Jena. Some years later, however, he was nominated to a chair of 
mathematics and physics in the same university. He had already 
published some works on natural philosophy and physics, and he 
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tried to unite the mathematical physics of Newton with the 
Kantian philosophy as he interpreted it. 

In 1832 Fries published a Handbook of the Philosophy of Religion 
and of Philosophical Aesthetics (Handbuch der Religionsphilosophie 
und der philosophischen Aesthetik). As a boy he had been educated 
in the traditions of pietism, and he maintained to the end an 
insistence on religious feeling and interior piety. On the one hand 
we have mathematical and scientific knowledge; on the other 
hand we have the presage of religious and aesthetic feeling, its 
witness to the Being which lies behind the sphere of phenomena. 
Practical or moral faith relates us to noumenal reality, but 
religious and aesthetic feeling gives us a further assurance that the 
reality behind phenomena is that which moral faith conceives it to 
be. Fries thus added to Kant’s doctrine of practical faith an 
insistence on the value of religious emotion. 

Fries was not without influence. Prominent among his disciples 
was E. F. Apelt (1812-59), who defended his master's psychological 
interpretation of Kant and insisted on the need for a close union 
between philosophy and science. 1 And it is worth mentioning that 
the celebrated philosopher of religion Rudolf Otto (1869-1937) was 
influenced by Fries’s insistence on the fundamental importance of 
feeling in religion, though it would be quite incorrect to call Otto 
a disciple of Fries. 

In the early part of the present century the so-called Neo- 
Friesian School was founded by Leonard Nelson (1882-1927). 

2. Among the contemporary opponents of post-Kantian 
idealism the name of Fries is much less widely known than that of 
Johann Friedrich Herbart (1776-1841). In 1809 Herbart was 
nominated to the chair at Konigsberg which had once been held by 
Kant, and he occupied it until 1833 when he went to GQttingen. 
While in Switzerland (1797-1800) he had known Pestalozzi, and he 
took a great interest in and wrote on educational subjects. Among 
his main philosophical works are his Introduction to Philosophy 
(Einleitung in die Philosophic, 1813), Psychology as a Science 
(Psychologic als Wissenschaft, 1824-5) and General Metaphysics 
(Allgemeine Metaphysik, 1828-9). 

Herbart once remarked that he was a Kantian of the year 1828. 
He meant, of course, that though he paid tribute to the work of the 
great thinker whose chair he then occupied, a good deal of water 

1 Modern logicians rightly look with disfavour on the psychologizing of logic. 
But the tendency to do this was connected, however mistakenly, with the notion 
that it was the expression of a scientific attitude. 
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had flowed under the bridge in the meantime, and that he did not 
simply accept the Kantian system as it came from the hands of 
the master. Indeed, Herbart cannot be called a Kantian in any 
ordinary sense. To be sure, he rejected post-Kantian idealism. But 
to regard post-Kantian idealism as a perversion of the thought of 
Kant is not necessarily the same as to be a Kantian. And in some 
respects Herbart’s affinities are with the pre-Kantian philosophers 
rather than with Kant himself. 

When considered under one aspect at least, Herbart’s account 
of philosophy has an extremely modem flavour. For he describes 
philosophy as the elaboration (Bearbeitung) of concepts. An 
obvious objection to this description is that no indication is given 
of the peculiar subject-matter of philosophy. Any science might be 
described in this way. But it is Herbart’s contention that philo¬ 
sophy does not possess a peculiar subject-matter of its own 
alongside the subject-matters of the various particular sciences. 
Or, more accurately, we cannot say from the start that philosophy 
has a particular field of reality as its peculiar subject-matter. We 
must first describe it as the activity of elaborating and clarifying 
concepts. 

It is in the course of this activity that the different branches of 
philosophy arise. For example, if we concern ourselves with 
working out the theory of distinct concepts and their combination 
and the principles of the clarification of concepts, we are engaged 
in logic. If, however, we apply logical principles to the clarification 
of concepts furnished by experience, we are engaged in metaphysics. 

In Herbart’s opinion this work of clarification is essential. For 
when the fundamental concepts derived from experience are 
submitted to logical analysis, they show themselves to be riddled 
with contradictions. Take, for example, the concept of a thing. If it 
can properly be called a thing, it must be one, a unity. But if we 
try to describe it, it is resolved into a plurality of qualities. It is 
one and many, one and not-one, at the same time. We are thus 
faced with a contradiction, and we cannot rest content with it. It 
is not, however, a question of simply rejecting the concept derived 
from experience. For if we sever the link between thought and 
experience, we cut ourselves off from reality. What is required is a 
clarification and elaboration of the concept in such a way that the 
contradiction disappears. 

Herbart assumes, therefore, that the principle of non-contradic¬ 
tion is fundamental. He will have nothing to do with the dialectical 
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logic of Hegel which in his opinion blurs this principle. Reality 
must be without contradiction. That is to say, it must be of such a 
kind that a true world-view or account of the world would be a 
harmonious system of mutually consistent and intrinsically non- 
contradictory concepts. Raw experience, so to speak, does not 
present us with such a world-view. It belongs to philosophy to 
construct it by clarifying, modifying and rendering consistent the 
concepts derived from experience and used in the sciences. 

A better way of expressing Herbart’s point of view would be to 
say that reality is of such a kind that a complete account of it 
would take the form of a comprehensive system of mutually 
consistent non-contradictory propositions. It is indeed arguable 
that Hegel himself had a similar ideal of truth, and that he should 
not be interpreted as having denied the principle of non¬ 
contradiction. After all, Herbart too allows contradictions to 
emerge from our ordinary ways of regarding things and then tries 
to resolve them. But Hegel speaks as though contradictions were a 
feature of the process of reality itself, of the life of the Absolute, 
whereas for Herbart contradictions emerge only from our in¬ 
adequate ways of conceiving reality: they are not a feature of 
reality itself. Hence Herbart’s view bears more resemblance to 
that of F. H. Bradley than it does to that of Hegel. And in point of 
fact Bradley was considerably influenced by Herbart. 1 

Now, let us assume that our ordinary view of things contains or 
gives rise to contradictions. We regard a rose as one thing and a 
lump of sugar as another thing. Each seems to be a unity. But 
when we try to describe them, each dissolves into a plurality of 
qualities. The rose is red, fragrant and soft; the sugar is white, 
sweet and hard. In each case we attribute the qualities to a uniting 
substance or thing. But what is it? If we try to say anything about 
it, the unity dissolves once more into a plurality. Or, if we say that 
it underlies the qualities, it seems to be a different thing. We can 
no longer say that the rose is red, fragrant and soft. 

According to Herbart, the solution of this problem lies in 
postulating a plurality of simple and unchangeable entities or 
substances which he calls ’reals’ (Realen), They enter into different 
relations with one another, and phenomenal qualities and changes 

1 I am speaking, of course, simply of Bradley’s view that our ordinary ways of 
conceiving and describing things give rise to contradictions, whereas reality itself 
is a harmonious whole without any contradiction. On the issue between pluralism 
and monism there is a great difference between Herbart and the British absolute 
idealist. 
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correspond to these relations. For instance, the lump of sugar, 
which appears to us as a unit, is composed of a plurality of un¬ 
extended and changeless entities. And the various phenomenal 
qualities of the sugar correspond to the relations in which these 
entities stand to one another, while the phenomenal changes in the 
sugar correspond to the changing relations between the entities. 
We are thus able to harmonize unity and multiplicity, constancy 
and change. 

After having proposed, therefore, a view of philosophy which 
has been recently fashionable in this country, namely that 
philosophy consists in the clarification of concepts or in conceptual 
analysis, Herbart goes on to raise a problem to which Bradley 
subsequently gave a good deal of attention in Appearance and 
Reality. But whereas Bradley, in accordance with the spirit of post- 
Kantian idealism, finds the solution in terms of a One which 
'appears' as a multiplicity of things, Herbart has recourse to a 
pluralistic metaphysics which calls to mind the atoms of 
Democritus and the monads of Leibniz. His 'reals’ are indeed 
different from Democritus's atoms in that they are said to possess 
qualities, though these, being metaphenomenal, are unknowable. 
Further, though each ‘real’ is simply and essentially unchanging, 
they do not seem to be, like Leibniz's monads, ‘windowless'. For 
each 'real' is said to preserve its self-identity in the face of 
disturbances (Storungen) from other such entities, so that there 
appears to be some reciprocal influence. At the same time Herbart's 
theory obviously has affinity with pre-Kantian metaphysics. 

The theory of disturbances, each of which calls forth a self¬ 
preservative reaction on the part of the disturbed entity, gives 
rise to some difficulty. For it is not easy to reconcile it with the idea 
that space, time and causal interaction are phenomenal. To be 
sure, Herbart assumes that phenomenal occurrences are grounded 
on and explicable by the behaviour of the 'reals'. And the world of 
the ‘reals' is not taken to be the static reality of Parmenides. But 
it seems arguable that so far as the postulated relations between 
'reals' are thought at all, they are inevitably brought into the 
phenomenal sphere. For they can hardly be thought except in 
terms of relations which are said to be phenomenal. 

In any case it is on this metaphysical basis that Herbart 
constructs his psychology. The soul is a simple and unextended 
substance or ‘real’. It is not, however, to be identified with the pure 
subject or ego of consciousness. The soul, considered simply as 
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such, is not conscious at all. Nor is it furnished with any Kantian 
apparatus of a priori forms and categories. All psychical activities 
are secondary and derived. That is to say, the soul strives to 
preserve itself in face of disturbances occasioned by other 'reals', 
and the self-preservative reactions are expressed in sensations and 
ideas. And mental life is constituted by the relations and inter¬ 
actions between sensations and ideas. The idea of distinct faculties 
can be thrown overboard. For instance, an idea which meets with 
hindrance can be called a desire, while an idea which is accompanied 
by a supposition of success can be called a volition. There is no 
need to postulate appetitive and volitional faculties. The relevant 
psychical phenomena can be explained in terms of ideas which are 
themselves explicable in terms of stimuli directly or indirectly 
caused by the soul's self-preservative reactions to disturbances. 

An interesting feature of Herbart’s psychology is his theory of 
the subconscious. Ideas may be associated with one another, but 
they may also be mutually opposed. In this case a state of tension 
is set up, and some idea or ideas are forced below the level of 
consciousness. They then turn into impulses, though they can 
return to consciousness as ideas. We may also note Herbart's 
insistence not only that on the conscious level consciousness of 
objects other than the self precedes self-consciousness but also that 
self-consciousness is always empirical self-consciousness, conscious¬ 
ness of the me-object. There are ego-ideas, but there is no such 
thing as pure self-consciousness. 

Though, however, Herbart’s theory of the subconscious is not 
without historical importance, the salient feature of his psychology 
is perhaps his attempt to make it a science by mathematicizing it. 
Thus he assumes that ideas have varying degrees of intensity, and 
that the relations between them can be expressed in mathematical 
formulas. When, for example, an idea has been inhibited and forced 
below the level of consciousness, its return to consciousness will 
involve the return, according to a mathematically determinable 
sequence, of associated ideas. And if we possessed sufficient 
empirical evidence, we could predict the cause of such events. In 
principle at any rate psychology is capable of being turned into an 
exact science, the statics and dynamics of the mental life of 
presentations. 

Psychology, therefore, like metaphysics, is concerned with the 
real. Aesthetics and ethics are concerned with values. The more 
fundamental of these two is aesthetics. For the ethical judgment is 
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a subdivision of the aesthetic judgment, the judgment of taste 
which expresses approval or disapproval. But this is not to say 
that the ethical judgment has no objective reference. For approval 
and disapproval are grounded in certain relations, and in the case 
of ethics these are relations of the will, of which Herbart discovers 
five. In the first place experience shows that we express approval of 
the relation in which the will is in agreement with a person's inner 
conviction. That is to say, we express approval in accordance with 
the ideal of inner freedom. 1 Secondly our approval is given to a 
relation of harmony between the different tendencies or strivings 
of the individual will. And our approval is then elicited in 
accordance with the ideal of perfection. Thirdly we approve the 
relation in which one will takes as its object the satisfaction of 
another will. And here it is the ideal of benevolence which informs 
our judgment. Fourthly approval or disapproval is elicited in 
accordance with the idea of justice. We disapprove a relation of 
conflict or disharmony between several wills, while we approve a 
relation in which each will allows the others to limit it. Fifthly we 
disapprove a relation in which deliberate good and evil acts are 
unrecompensed. Here the idea of retribution is operative. 

It is in the light of this theory of values that Herbart criticizes 
the Kantian ethics. We cannot take the categorical imperative as 
an ultimate moral fact. For we can always ask whence the practical 
reason or will derives its authority. Behind a command and 
obedience to it there must be something which warrants respect for 
the command. And this is found in the recognition of values, the 
morally beautiful and pleasing. 

We cannot enter here into Herbart's educational theory. But it 
is worth noting that it involves a combination of his ethics with his 
psychology. Ethics, with its theory of values, provides the end or 
aim of education, namely character-development. The goal of the 
moral life is the perfect conformity of the will with moral ideals or 
values. And this is virtue. But to estimate how this aim is to be 
pedagogically attained we have to take account of psychology and 
utilize its laws and principles. The main end of education is moral, 
but the educator has to build upon the two masses of presentations 
derived from experience of the world and from social intercourse 

1 Given the psychology outlined above, Herbart does not accept the theory of 
liberty of indifference. Indeed, he regards the theory as incompatible with the 
idea of a stable and firm character, the development of which is one of the principal 
aims of education. But he recognizes, of course, a psychological difference between 
choosing in accordance with conviction or conscience and being led by impulse or 
desire to act in a manner contrary to one's conscience. 
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and environment. The first basis has to be developed into know¬ 
ledge, the second into benevolence towards and sympathy with 
others. 

Herbart's philosophy clearly lacked the romantic appeal of the 
great idealist systems. In one sense it was out of date. That is to 
say, it looked back behind Kant, and its author was out of 
sympathy with the contemporary prevailing movement in 
Germany. But in another sense it was very much up to date. For 
it demanded a closer integration of philosophy and science and 
looked forward to some of the systems which followed the collapse 
of idealism and demanded precisely this integration. The most 
significant features of Herbart's philosophy were probably his 
psychology and his educational theory. In the second field he 
helped to provide a theoretical background for the practical ideas 
of Pestalozzi. In the field of psychology he exercised a stimulative 
influence. But in view of his idea of psychology as the mechanics of 
the mental life of sensations and ideas it is as well to remind one¬ 
self that he was no materialist. Matter was for him phenomenal. 
Further, he accepted a form of the argument from design, pointing 
to a divine supersensible Being. 

3. The importance of psychology was even more strongly 
emphasized by Friedrich Eduard Beneke (1798-1854). Beneke was 
considerably influenced by the writings of Herbart, but he was 
certainly not a disciple. He was also influenced by Fries, but above 
all he derived inspiration from British thought and had a high 
regard for Locke. He was quite out of sympathy with the dominant 
idealist philosophy and encountered great difficulties in his 
academic career. In the end he appears to have committed suicide, 
an event which elicited some remarks in thoroughly bad taste from 
Arthur Schopenhauer. 

In Beneke's view psychology is the fundamental science and the 
basis of philosophy. It should not be grounded, as with Herbart, 
on metaphysics. On the contrary, it is or ought to be grounded on 
interior experience which reveals to us the fundamental psychical 
processes. Mathematics is no help and is not required. Beneke was 
indeed influenced by the associationist psychology, but he did not 
share Herbart's notion of turning psychology into an exact science 
by mathematicizing it. He looked rather to the introspective 
method of the English empiricists. 

As for the soul, it is, as Locke rightly claimed, devoid of innate 
ideas. There are also, as Herbart saw, no distinct faculties in the 
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traditional sense. But we can discover a number of predispositions 
or impulses which can be called faculties if we wish to do so. And 
the unity of the self results from the harmonization of these 
impulses. Further, pedagogy and ethics, which are both applied 
psychology, show how the impulses and predispositions are to be 
developed and harmonized in view of a hierarchy of goods or values 
determined by a consideration of actions and their effects. 

Beneke's philosophy is doubtless very small beer compared with 
the grandiose systems of German idealism. At the same time we 
can see perhaps in the emphasis which he lays upon impulses as the 
fundamental elements in the psychical life and in his tendency to 
stress the practical rather than the theoretical some affinity with 
the shift towards voluntarism which was given large-scale expres¬ 
sion in the metaphysical system of Schopenhauer, the very man 
who made caustic remarks about Beneke’s suicide. For the matter 
of that, Fichte had already emphasized the fundamental role of 
impulse and drive. 

4. Chronological reasons justify the inclusion in this chapter of 
some brief reference to Bernhard Bolzano (1781-1848), even if his 
rediscovery as a forerunner in certain respects of modem logical 
developments tends to make one think of him as a more recent 
writer than he actually was. 

Bolzano was bom in Prague of an Italian father and German 
mother. In 1805 he was ordained priest and soon afterwards he 
was appointed to the chair of philosophy of religion in the 
University of Prague. But at the end of 1819 he was deprived of 
his post, not, as has sometimes been stated, by his ecclesiastical 
superiors, but by order of the Emperor in Vienna. The imperial 
decree made special mention of Bolzano's objectionable doctrines 
on war, social rank and civic disobedience. In point of fact Bolzano 
had told the students that war would one day be regarded with 
the same abhorrence as duelling, that social differences would in 
time be reduced to proper limits, and that obedience to the civil 
power was limited by the moral conscience and by the norms of the 
legitimate exercise of sovereignty. And though these views may 
have been objectionable in the eyes of the Holy Roman Emperor, 
they were far from being theologically heretical. Indeed, the 
ecclesiastical authorities at Prague, when instructed by Vienna to 
investigate the case of Bolzano, declared that he was an orthodox 
Catholic. However, Bolzano had to abandon teaching and he 
devoted himself to a life of study and writing, though he had 
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some difficulties about publication, at any rate in the Austrian 
dominions. 

In 1827 Bolzano published anonymously a work, commonly 
called Athanasia, on the grounds of belief in the immortality of the 
soul. His chief work, Theory of Science: an Essay towards a Detailed 
and for the most part New Exposition of Logic ( Wissenschaftslehre: 
Versuch einer ausfuhrlichen und grosstenteils neuen DarsteUung der 
Logik) appeared in four volumes in 1837. The Paradoxes of the 
Infinite (Paradoxen des Unendlichen) was published posthumously 
in 1851. In addition he wrote a considerable number of papers on 
logical, mathematical, physical, aesthetic and political themes, 
many of them for the Bohemian Society of the Sciences of which he 
was an active member. 

In a short account which he wrote of his intellectual development 
Bolzano remarked that at no time had he felt inclined to recognize 
any given philosophical system as the one true philosophy. 
Referring to Kant, whose first Critique he had begun to study in 
his eighteenth year, he admitted that he found much to approve 
of in the critical philosophy. At the same time he found much to 
disagree with and much that was lacking. For example, while he 
welcomed the distinction between analytic and synthetic proposi¬ 
tions, he could not agree with Kant’s explanation of the distinction. 
Nor could he accept the view of mathematical propositions as 
synthetic propositions based on a priori intuitions. For he had 
himself succeeded in deducing some geometrical truths by 
analysis of concepts. Mathematics, he thought, is purely con¬ 
ceptual in character, and it should be constructed by a rigorous 
process of analysis. 

This insistence on conceptual analysis and on logical rigour was 
indeed characteristic of Bolzano. Not only did he find fault with 
leading philosophers for failing to define their terms, 1 for slovenly 
conceptual analysis and for lack of consistency in their use of 
terms, but he also made it clear that in his opinion nobody could 
be a good philosopher unless he was a good mathematician. 
Obviously, he was not disposed to regard with a particularly 
kindly eye the goings-on of the metaphysical idealists. 

Further, the tendency of Bolzano’s mind was to de-psychologize 
logic, to formalize it and to set it free from any intrinsic connection 
with the subject or ego or productive imagination or any other 

1 For instance, he blames Kant for introducing the term 'experience* at the 
beginning of the first Critique without any adequate and unambiguous explanation 
of the meaning which he attaches to it. 
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subjective factor. And this tendency shows itself in his theory of 
the proposition in itself (der Satz an sich). A proposition in itself is 
defined as *a statement that something is or is not, irrespective of 
whether this statement is true or false, irrespective of whether 
anyone has ever formulated it in words, and even irrespective of 
whether it has ever been present in any mind as a thought'. 1 The 
idea of propositions in themselves may give rise to some diffi¬ 
culties; but it is clear that for Bolzano the primary element in a 
proposition is its objective content or meaning. Its being thought 
or posited by a subject is a secondary factor, irrelevant to the 
objective meaning. 

Bolzano also speaks of the presentation in itself [die Vorstellung 
an sich). This is described as whatever can be a component part in a 
proposition but which does not by itself constitute a proposition. 
Hence no presentation or concept can be in itself true or false. For 
truth and falsity are predicated only of propositions, not of their 
component parts taken singly. But the meaning or content of a 
presentation in itself can be analysed; and this can be done without 
reference to any subject. Logically speaking, the subject is 
irrelevant. For example, if idea X is conceived by A, B and C, 
there are three ideas from the psychological point of view but only 
one from the point of view of the logical analyst who is interested 
simply in the content of the concept. It seems to me disputable 
whether the range of meaning of a concept can be analysed in 
abstraction from the propositions in which it is employed. For 
meaning is determined by use. But in any case Bolzano's concern 
with de-psychologizing logic is clear enough. 

In the third place Bolzano speaks of the judgment in itself (das 
Urteil an sich) . Evei y judgment expresses and affirms a proposition. 

Now, if there are propositions in themselves, there must also be 
truths in themselves (Wahrheiten an sich), namely those proposi¬ 
tions which are in fact true. Their truth does not, however, 
depend in any way on their being expressed and affirmed in judg¬ 
ments by thinking subjects. And this holds good not only of finite 
subjects but also of God. Truths in themselves are not true because 
God posits them; God thinks them because they are true. Bolzano 
does not mean that it is false to say that God makes true factual 
propositions about the world to be true in the sense that God 
is creator and thus responsible for there being a world at all. He 
is looking at the matter from the logician's point of view and 

1 Theory of Science (2nd edition, Leipzig, 1929), p. 77, 
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maintaining that the truth of a proposition does not depend on its 
being thought by a subject, whether finite or infinite. The truth of 
a mathematical proposition, for example, depends on the meanings 
of the terms, not on whether it is thought by a mathematician, 
human or divine. 

As a philosopher, Bolzano rejected Kant's condemnation of 
metaphysics and maintained that important truths about God and 
about the spirituality and immortality of the soul could be proved. 
In his general metaphysical outlook he was influenced by Leibniz. 
Bolzano did not indeed accept Leibniz's theory of 'windowless' 
monads; but he shared his conviction that every substance is an 
active being, its activity being expressed in some form of represen¬ 
tation or, as Leibniz puts it, perception. But Bolzano's significance 
does not lie in his metaphysics but in his work as logician and 
mathematician. It was his status as a mathematician which first 
met with recognition, but in modem times tribute has been paid to 
him as a logician, notably by Edmund Husserl. 

5. In the foregoing sections of this chapter we have been 
concerned with thinkers who stood apart from the movement of 
post-Kantian metaphysical idealism and followed other lines of 
thought. We can now consider briefly two philosophers who 
belonged to the idealist movement but who both developed a 
critical attitude towards absolute idealism. 

(a) Christian Hermann Weisse (1801-66), who was a professor in 
the University of Leipzig, stood at one time fairly close to Hegel, 
though he considered that Hegel had exaggerated the role of logic, 
particularly by trying (according to Weisse's interpretation) to 
deduce reality from the abstract forms of Being. We require the 
idea of a personal creative God to make the system tenable. 

In his development of a speculative theism Weisse was stimu¬ 
lated by the later religious philosophy of Schelling. And in the 
Philosophical Problem of Today (Das philosophische Problem der 
Gegenwart , 1842) he maintained that Hegel had developed in his 
logic the negative side of philosophy. The Hegelian dialectic 
provides us with the idea of the possible Godhead. The logical 
Absolute is' not the real God, but it is the necessary logical 
foundation of his reality. Hegel, of course, might have agreed. For 
the logical Idea as such was not for him the existing divine Being. 
But what Weisse was concerned to defend was the idea of a 
personal and free God, whose existence cannot be deduced from 
the absolute Idea, though it presupposes the validity of the Idea. 
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That is to say, the divine Being, if there is one, must be self¬ 
thinking Thought, a personal and self-conscious Being. But that 
there is such a Being must be shown in some other way than by 
a priori logical deduction. Further, Weisse tried to show that God 
cannot be a Person, and that we must accept the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

(b) Weisse’s criticism of Hegel seemed to be only half-hearted in 
the eyes of Immanuel Hermann Fichte (1796-1879), son of the 
famous idealist. The younger Fichte laid emphasis on the individual 
human personality, and he was strongly opposed to what he 
regarded as Hegel's tendency to merge the individual in the 
universal. In Hegelianism as he interpreted it the human person 
was presented as being no more than a transitory moment in the 
life of universal Spirit, whereas in his own view the development 
of personality was the end of creation and man was assured of 
personal immortality. 

The thought of the younger Fichte passed through several stages, 
from a period when the influence of his father and of Kant was 
strong to his later concentration on a philosophical anthropology, 
accompanied by a marked interest in the preconscious aspects of 
man and in parapsychological phenomena. But the general frame¬ 
work of his philosophy was provided by a speculative theism in 
which he tried to combine idealist themes with theism and with an 
emphasis on the human personality. In his Speculative Theology or 
General Doctrine of Religion (Die spekulative Theologie oder 
allgemeine Religionslehre, 1846), which forms the third volume of 
his trilogy on speculative theism, God is represented as the 
supreme personal unity of the ideal and the real. The ideal aspect 
of God is his infinite self-consciousness, while the real aspect is 
formed by the monads which are the eternal thoughts of God. 
Creation signifies the act of endowing these monads with free will, 
with a life of their own. And the development of the human 
personality is a development of self-consciousness on a basis of 
preconscious or subconscious levels. 

Obviously I. H. Fichte was strongly influenced by the idealist 
movement. One would hardly expect anything else. But he laid 
great emphasis on the personal nature of God and on the value and 
immortality of the human person. And it was in the name of this 
personalistic idealism that he attacked the Hegelian system in 
which, he was convinced, finite personality was offered up in 
sacrifice to the all-devouring Absolute. 


CHAPTER XIII 

SCHOPENHAUER (1) 

Life and writings — Schopenhauer’s doctorate dissertation—The 
world as Idea—The biological function of concepts and the 
possibility of metaphysics—The world as the manifestation of the 
Will to live—Metaphysical pessimism—Some critical comments. 

I. A philosophy’s ability to strike our imaginations by presenting 
an original and dramatic picture of the universe is obviously not an 
infallible criterion of its truth. But it certainly adds greatly to its 
interest. It is not, however, a quality which is conspicuously 
present in any of the philosophies considered in the last chapter. 
Herbart, it is true, produced a general system. But if one had to 
single out the dramatic visions of the world provided by nineteenth- 
century philosophers, it would hardly occur to anyone to mention 
Herbart. Hegel, yes; Marx, yes; Nietzsche, yes; but not, I think, 
Herbart. And still less the sober logician and mathematician 
Bolzano. In 1819, however, when Herbart was professor at 
Konigsberg and Hegel had recently moved from Heidelberg to 
Berlin, there appeared the main work of Arthur Schopenhauer, 
which, though it excited little notice at the time, expressed an 
interpretation of the world and of human life that was both 
striking in itself and opposed in certain important respects to the 
interpretations offered by the great idealists. There are indeed 
certain family likenesses between the system of Schopenhauer and 
those of the idealists. But its author, who never minced words, 
professed an utter contempt for Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, 
especially the last named, and regarded himself as their great 
opponent and the purveyor of the real truth to mankind. 

Arthur Schopenhauer was bom at Danzig on February 22nd, 
1788. His father, a wealthy merchant, hoped that his son would 
follow in his footsteps, and he allowed the boy to spend the years 
1803-4 i n visiting England, France and other countries on the 
understanding that at the conclusion of the tour he would take 
up work in a business house. The young Schopenhauer fulfilled 
his promise, but he had no relish for a business career and on his 
father’s death in 1803 he obtained his mother’s consent to his 
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continuing his studies. In 1809 he entered the University of 
Gottingen to study medicine, but he changed to philosophy in his 
second year at the university. As he put it, life is a problem and he 
had decided to spend his time reflecting on it. 

From Gottingen, where he became an admirer of Plato, 
Schopenhauer went in 1811 to Berlin to listen to the lectures of 
Fichte and Schleiermacher. The former's obscurity was repugnant 
to him, while the latter's assertion that nobody could be a real 
philosopher without being religious elicited the sarcastic comment 
that nobody who is religious takes to philosophy, as he has no need 
of it. 

Schopenhauer regarded himself as a cosmopolitan, and at no 
time was he a German nationalist. Having, as he subsequently said, 
a detestation for all military affairs he prudently left Berlin when 
Prussia rose against Napoleon and devoted himself in peaceful 
retirement to the preparation of a dissertation On the Fourfold 
Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason (Ueber die vierfache 
Wurzel des Satzes vom zureichenden Grunde) which won for him the 
doctorate at Jena and was published in 1813. Goethe congratulated 
the author, and in return Schopenhauer wrote his essay On Vision 
and Colours (Ueber das Sehen und die Farben t 1816) in which he 
more or less supported Goethe against Newton. But apart from the 
flattering reception accorded it by the great poet the Fourfold Root 
was practically unnoticed and unsold. The author, however, 
continued to look on it as an indispensable introduction to his 
philosophy, and something will be said about it in the next section. 

From May 1814 until September 1818 Schopenhauer was living 
at Dresden. And it was there that he composed his main philo¬ 
sophical work, The World as Will and Idea [Die Welt als Wide und 
Vorstellung). Having consigned the manuscript to the publishers 
Schopenhauer left for an art tour of Italy. The work appeared 
early in 1819, and the author had the consolation of finding that 
some philosophers, such as Herbart and Beneke, took notice of it. 
But this consolation was offset by the very small sale of a book 
which its author believed to contain the secret of the universe. 

Encouraged, however, by the fact that his magnum opus had not 
passed entirely unnoticed and eager to expound the truth about 
the world by word of mouth as well as in writing, Schopenhauer 
betook himself to Berlin and started lecturing there in 1820. 
Though he held no university chair, he did not hesitate to choose 
for his lectures the hour at which Hegel was accustomed to 
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lecture. The enterprise was a complete failure, and Schopenhauer 
left off lecturing after one semester. His doctrine was scarcely 
representative of the dominant Zeitgeist or spirit of the time. 

After some wanderings Schopenhauer settled at Frankfurt on 
the Main in 1833. He read widely in European literature, consulted 
scientific books and journals, being quick to notice points which 
would serve as illustrations or empirical confirmation of his 
philosophical theories, visited the theatre and continued writing. 
In 1836 he published On the Will in Nature (Ueber den Willen in 
der Natur), and in 1839 he won a prize from the Scientific Society 
of Drontheim in Norway for an essay on freedom. He failed, 
however, to obtain a similar prize from the Royal Danish Academy 
of the Sciences for an essay on the foundations of ethics. One of the 
reasons given for the refusal of the prize was the writer's dis¬ 
respectful references to leading philosophers. Schopenhauer had a 
great admiration for Kant, but he had the habit of referring to 
thinkers such as Fichte, Schelling and Hegel in terms which were, 
to put it mildly, unconventional, however amusing his expressions 
may be to later generations. The two essays were published together 
in 1841 under the title The Two Fundamental Problems of Ethics 
(Die beiden Grundprobleme der Ethik). 

In 1844 Schopenhauer published a second edition of The World 
as Will and Idea with fifty supplementary chapters. In the preface 
to this edition he took the opportunity of making quite clear his 
views about German university professors of philosophy, just in 
case his attitude might not have been sufficiently indicated already. 
In 1851 he published a successful collection of essays entitled 
Parerga and Paralipomena , dealing with a wide variety of topics. 
Finally, in 1859 he published a third and augmented edition of his 
magnum opus . 

After the failure of the Revolution of 1848, a revolution for 
which Schopenhauer had no sympathy at all, people were more 
ready to pay attention to a philosophy which emphasized the evil 
in the world and the vanity of life and preached a turning away 
from life to aesthetic contemplation and asceticism. And in the 
last decade of his life Schopenhauer became a famous man. 
Visitors came to see him from all sides and were entertained by his 
brilliant conversational powers. And though the German professors 
had not forgotten his sarcasm and abuse, lectures were delivered on 
his system in several universities, a sure sign that he had at last 
arrived. He died in September i860. 
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Schopenhauer possessed a great breadth of culture, and he could 
write extremely well. A man of strong character and will, he was 
never afraid to express his opinions; and he had a gift of wit. He 
also possessed a considerable fund of practical sense and business 
acumen. But he was egoistic, vain, quarrelsome and, on occasion, 
even boorish; and he can hardly be said to have been remarkable 
for gifts of the heart. His relations with women were not exactly 
what one expects from a man who discoursed with eloquence on 
ethical, ascetical and mystical matters; and his literary executors 
suppressed some of his remarks about the female sex. Further, his 
theoretical sensitivity to the sufferings of humanity was not 
accompanied by any very practical efforts to alleviate it. But. as 
he sagely remarked, it is no more necessary for a philosopher to be 
a saint than for a saint to be a philosopher. And while as a man he 
can scarcely be considered as one of the most lovable of philoso¬ 
phers, his outstanding gifts as a writer are, I think, unquestionable. 

2. In his doctorate dissertation Schopenhauer writes under the 
strong influence of Kant. The world of experience is the phenomenal 
world: it is object for a subject. And as such it is the world of our 
mental presentations (Vorstellungen ). But no object is ever 
presented to us in a state of complete isolation and detachment. 
That is to say, all our presentations are related to or connected 
with other presentations in regular ways. And knowledge or 
science is precisely knowledge of these regular relations. ‘ Science , 
that is to say, signifies a system of objects known’, 1 not a mere 
aggregate of presentations. And there must be a sufficient reason 
for this relatedness or correctedness. Thus the general principle 
which governs our knowledge of objects or phenomena is the 
principle of sufficient reason. 

As a preliminary enunciation of the principle of sufficient reason 
Schopenhauer chooses ‘the Wolffian formulation as the most 
general: Nihil est sine ratione cur potius sit quam non sit. Nothing 
is without a reason [ Grund , ground] why it is.’ 2 But he goes on to 
discover four main types or classes of objects and four main types 
of relatedness or connection. And he draws the conclusion that 
there are four fundamental forms of the principle of sufficient reason 
and that the principle in its general enunciation is an abstraction 
from them. Hence the title of the dissertation, On the Fourfold Root 
of the Principle of Sufficient Reason . 

1 W, i, p. 4. References to Schopenhauer's Works are given according to volume 
and page of the edition by J. Frauenstadt (1877). 

1 W. h P . 5 - 
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The first class of objects or presentations is that of our intuitive, 
empirical and complete 1 presentations. This may not sound very 
enlightening; but in the language of ordinary realism the objects in 
question are the physical objects which are causally related in 
space and time and which form the subject-matter of natural 
sciences such as physics and chemistry. According to Schopenhauer, 
this spatial, temporal and causal relatedness is to be ascribed to an 
activity of the mind which organizes the matter of phenomena, 
elementary sensations, according to the a priori forms of sensibility, 
namely space and time, and the pure form of causality which is the 
only category of the understanding. He thus follows Kant, 
though the Kantian categories of the understanding are reduced 
to one. And our knowledge of these presentations, of phenomena 
or, in realist language, of physical objects, is said to be governed 
by The principle of sufficient reason of becoming, principium 
rationis sufficients fiendi . 2 

The second class of objects consists of abstract concepts, and the 
relevant form of relatedness is the judgment. But a judgment does 
not express knowledge unless it is true. And 'truth is the relation 
of a judgment to something different from it, which can be called 
its ground’. 3 The ground or sufficient reason can be of different 
types. For instance, a judgment can have as its ground another 
judgment; and when we consider the rules of implication and 
inference in a formal way, we are in the province of logic. 4 But in 
any case the judgment, the synthesis of concepts, is governed by 
'the principle of sufficient reason of knowing, principium rationis 
sufficients cognoscendi \ 5 

The third class of objects comprises 'the a priori intuitions of 
the forms of outer and inner sense, space and time'. 6 Space and 
time are of such a nature that each part is related in a certain way 
to another. And 'the law according to which the parts of space and 
time . . . determine one another I call the principle of sufficient 
reason of being, principium rationis sufficients essendi’J In time, 
for example, this is the law of irreversible succession; and 'on this 
connection of the parts of time rests all counting’. 8 Arithmetic, in 
other words, rests on the law governing the relations between the 

1 Complete in the sense that such presentations comprise both the form and the 
matter of phenomena. In other words, it is not a question here of abstract concepts. 

2 W, 1, p. 34. 3 W, i, p. 105. 

4 The implication of this is that Hegel’s identification of logic with metaphysics, 
in the sense of the science of the Absolute, is absurd. 

5 W, 1, p. 105. 5 W, r, p. 130. 

7 W, r, p. 131. a W, i, p. 133. 
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parts of time, while geometry rests on the law governing the 
respective positions of the parts of space. We can say, therefore, 
that Schopenhauer’s third class of objects are mathematical 
objects, and that the relevant form of the principle of sufficient 
reason or ground, which governs our knowledge of geometrical and 
arithmetical relations, is the law, or rather laws, according to 
which the parts of space and time are respectively related to one 
another. 

The fourth class of objects contains only one member, namely 
‘the subject of willing considered as object for the knowing 
subject’. 1 That is to say, the object is the self as source or subject 
of volition. And the principle governing our knowledge of the 
relation between this subject and its volitions or acts of will is ‘the 
principle of the ground (or sufficient reason) of acting, principiwn 
rationis sufficientis agendi ; more briefly, the law of motivation* * The 
implication of this is character-determinism. A man acts for 
motives, and the motives for which he acts have their ground or 
sufficient reason in his character. We understand the relation 
between a man’s deliberate actions and himself as subject of 
volition where we see these actions as issuing from the character of 
the subject. But this subject will be considered later. 

Schopenhauer’s terminology is based on that of Wolff. But his 
general position is based on Kant’s. The world is phenomenal, 
object for a subject. And it is the sphere of necessity. True, 
Schopenhauer recognizes different types of necessity. In the sphere 
of volition, for example, moral necessity rules, which is to be 
distinguished both from physical and from logical necessity. But 
within the sphere of presentations as a whole, the relations between 
them are governed by certain laws, described as distinct roots of 
the principle of sufficient reason. 

It is to be noted, however, that the principle of sufficient reason 
applies only within the phenomenal sphere, the sphere of objects 
for a subject. It does not apply to the noumenon, metaphenomenal 
reality, whatever this may be. Nor can it be legitimately applied to 
the phenomenal world considered as a totality. For it governs 
relations between phenomena. Hence no cosmological argument 
for God's existence can be valid, if it is an argument from the 
world as a whole to God as cause or as sufficient ground of 
phenomena. And here again Schopenhauer is in substantial 
agreement with Kant, though he certainly does not follow 

1 W , I, p. 140. 1 W, 1, p. 145. 
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Kant in proposing belief in God as a matter of practical or moral 
faith. 

3. The doctorate dissertation which we have just briefly 
considered appears arid and unexciting in comparison with 
Schopenhauer’s great work The World as Will and Idea. Yet 
Schopenhauer was justified in regarding the former as an intro¬ 
duction to the latter. For his magnum opus begins with the state¬ 
ment that ‘the world is my idea*. 1 That is to say, the whole visible 
world or, as Schopenhauer describes it, the sum total of experience 
is object for a subject: its reality consists in its appearing to or 
being perceived by a subject. As Berkeley said, the esse of sensible 
things is percipi. 

The following point should be noticed. The German word 
translated here by ‘idea' is Vorstellung . And in the section on 
Schopenhauer's doctorate dissertation I translated this word by 
‘presentation’, which is preferable to ‘idea’. But the title The 
World as Will and Idea has become so familiar that it seems 
pedantic to insist on a change. At the same time it is important to 
understand that Schopenhauer distinguishes between intuitive 
presentations [intuitive Vorstellungen) and abstract presentations 
(abstrakte Vorstellungen) or concepts. And when Schopenhauer says 
that the world is my idea, he is referring to intuitive presentations. 
He does not mean, for example, that a tree is identical with my 
abstract concept of a tree. He means that the tree as perceived by 
me exists only in relation to me as a percipient subject. Its reality 
is exhausted, so to speak, in its perceptibility. It is simply what I 
perceive or can perceive it to be. 

Schopenhauer's position can be clarified in this way. Abstract 
concepts are possessed only by man: intuitive presentations are 
common to man and animals, at least to the higher animals. There 
is a phenomenal world not only for man but also for animals. For 
the conditions of its possibility are present also in the latter, these 
conditions being the a priori forms of sensibility, namely space and 
time, and the category of the understanding, namely causality. In 
Schopenhauer's view understanding (Verstand) is found also in 
animals. And the principium rationis sufficientis fiendi operates, 
for instance, in a dog, for which there exists a world of causally 
related things. But animals do not possess reason (Vernuft), the 
faculty of abstract concepts. A dog perceives things in space and 

1 W, n, p. 3; HK, 1, p. 3. In references to The World as Will and Idea HK 
signifies the English translation by R. B. Haldane and J. Kemp. 
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time, and it can perceive concrete causal relations. But it does not 
follow that a dog can reflect abstractly about space, time or 
causality. To put the matter in another way, the statement that 
the visible world is object for a percipient subject applies as well to 
a dog as to a man. But it does not follow from this that a dog can 
know that the statement is true. 

It should be added that according to Schopenhauer it was an 
important discovery of Kant that space and time, as the a priori 
conditions of the visible world, can be intuited in themselves. 
Hence they can be included in the range of our intuitive presenta¬ 
tions which comprise 'the whole visible world, or the whole of 
experience, together with the conditions of its possibility 1 . 1 But it 
does not follow that a dog can intuit space and time in themselves 
and work out pure mathematics, though there is for it a spatio- 
temporal world. 

Now, if the world is my idea, my body also must be my idea. 
For it is a visible thing. But we must go further than this. If it is 
true that the world exists only as object for a subject, it is also true 
that the percipient subject is correlative with the object. 'For me 
[Schopenhauer] matter and intelligence are inseparable correlates, 
existing only for one another, and therefore only relatively .. . the 
two together constitute the world as idea, which is just Kant's 
appearance, and consequently something secondary/ 2 The world 
as idea or presentation thus comprises both perceiver and perceived. 
This totality is, as Kant said, empirically real but transcendentally 
ideal. 

For Kant Schopenhauer had a profound respect, and he claimed 
to be Kant's true successor. But his theory of the phenomenal 
character of empirical reality was powerfully reinforced by, 
though not derived from, another factor. Shortly after the 
publication of his doctorate dissertation in 1813 Schopenhauer met 
at Weimar an Oriental scholar, F. Mayer, who introduced him to 
Indian philosophical literature. And he retained an interest in 
Oriental philosophy up to the end of his life. As an old man he 
meditated on the text of the Upanishads. It is not surprising, 
therefore, if he associated his theory of the world as idea or 
presentation with the Indian doctrine of Maya. Individual subjects 
and objects are all appearance, Maya. 

Now, if the world is phenomenal, the question arises, what is the 
noumenon? What is the reality which lies behind the veil of Maya? 

1 W , 11, p. 7; HK , 1, p. 7. • W , hi, pp. 19-20; HK , 11, p. 181. 
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And Schopenhauer’s discussion of the nature of this reality and 
of its self-manifestation forms the really interesting part of his 
system. For the theory of the world as idea, though it is in 
Schopenhauer's opinion an indispensable part of his philosophy, is 
obviously a development of Kant's position, whereas his theory of 
the world as will is original 1 and contains the expression of his 
characteristic interpretation of human life. Before, however, we 
approach this topic, something must be said about his theory of 
the practical function of concepts, which possesses an intrinsic 
interest of its own. 

4. As we have seen, besides intuitive presentations man possesses 
also abstract concepts which are formed by reason and presuppose 
experience, whether directly or indirectly. But why do we form 
them? What is their function? Schopenhauer’s answer is that their 
primary function is practical. The great utility of concepts consists 
in the fact that by means of them the original material of knowledge 
is easier to handle, survey and order/ 2 In comparison with 
intuitive presentations, with immediate perceptive knowledge, 
abstract concepts are in a sense poor. For they omit a great deal, 
the differences, for example, between individual members of a class. 
But they are required if communication is to be possible and if 
experimental knowledge is to be retained and handed on. The 
greatest value of rational or abstract knowledge lies in its com¬ 
municability and in the possibility of retaining it permanently. It 
is chiefly on this account that it is so inestimably important for 
practice/ 3 Schopenhauer also mentions the ethical importance of 
concepts and abstract reasoning. A moral man guides his conduct 
by principles. And principles require concepts. 

But Schopenhauer is not concerned simply with pointing out 
examples of the practical value of concepts. He is also at pains to 
show how this practical value is connected with his general theory 
of cognition. Knowledge is the servant of the will. Or, to omit 
metaphysics for the present, knowledge is in the first instance the 
instrument of satisfying physical needs, the servant of the body. 
In animals needs are less complicated than in man, and they are 
more easily satisfied. Perception is sufficient, especially as Nature 
has provided animals with their own means of attack and defence, 

1 Schopenhauer liked to regard his philosophy of the Will as a development of 
Kant’s doctrine of the primacy of the practical reason or rational will. But the 
former’s metaphysical voluntarism was really foreign to the latter's mind. It was 
Schopenhauer’s original creation. 

* W, iii, p. 89; HK, ii, p. 258. 


* W, 11, p. 66; HK, I, p. 72. 
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such as the claws of the lion and the sting of the wasp. But with 
the further development of the organism, in particular of the brain, 
there is a corresponding development of needs and wants. And a 
higher type of knowledge is required to satisfy them. In man 
reason appears, which enables him to discover new ways of 
satisfying his needs, to invent tools, and so on. 1 

Reason, therefore, has a primarily biological function. If one may 
so speak, Nature intends it as an instrument for satisfying the 
needs of a more highly complicated and developed organism than 
that of the animal. But the needs in question are physical needs. 
Reason is primarily concerned with nourishment and propagation, 
with the bodily needs of the individual and species. And it follows 
from this that reason is unfitted for penetrating through the veil of 
phenomena to the underlying reality, the noumenon. The concept 
is a practical instrument: it stands for a number of things belonging 
to the same class and enables us to deal easily and economically 
with a vast amount of material. But it is not adapted for going 
beyond phenomena to any underlying essence or thing-in-itself. 

In this case, we may well ask, how can metaphysics be possible? 
Schopenhauer answers that though the intellect is by nature the 
servant of the will, it is capable in man of developing to such an 
extent that it can achieve objectivity. That is to say, though man's 
mind is in the first instance an instrument for satisfying his bodily 
needs, it can develop a kind of surplus energy which sets it free, at 
least temporarily, from the service of desire. Man then becomes a 
disinterested spectator: he can adopt a contemplative attitude, as 
in aesthetic contemplation and in philosophy. 

Clearly, this claim on behalf of the human mind does not by 
itself dispose of the difficulty which arises out of Schopenhauer's 
account of the concept. For systematic and communicable 
philosophy must be expressed in concepts. And if the concept is 
fitted for dealing only with phenomena, metaphysics appears to be 
ruled out. But Schopenhauer replies that metaphysical philosophy 
is possible provided that there is a fundamental intuition on the 
level of perceptive knowledge, which gives us direct insight into 
the nature of the reality underlying phenomena, an insight which 
philosophy endeavours to express in conceptual form. Philosophy, 
therefore, involves an interplay between intuition and conceptual 

1 An obvious line of objection is that there is an element of putting the cart 
before the horse in all this. It might be claimed, that is to say, that it is precisely 
because man possesses the power of reasoning that he is able to extend the scope 
and number of his wants and desires. 
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reasoning. ‘To enrich the concept from intuition is the constant 
concern of poetry and philosophy.’ 1 Concepts do not provide us 
with new knowledge: intuition is fundamental. But intuition must 
be raised to the conceptual level if it is to become philosophy. 

Schopenhauer is in a rather difficult position. He does not wish 
to postulate as the basis of philosophy an exceptional intuition 
which would be something entirely different from perception on 
the one hand and abstract reasoning on the other. Hence the 
intuition of which he is speaking must be on the level of perceptive 
knowledge. But perception is concerned with individual objects, 
and so with phenomena. For individuality belongs to the pheno¬ 
menal sphere. He is forced, therefore, to try to show that even on 
the level of perception there can be an intuitive awareness of the 
noumenon, an awareness which forms the basis for philosophical 
mediation. 

Leaving the nature of this intuition for consideration in the next 
section, we can pause to note how in some respects Schopenhauer 
anticipates certain Bergsonian positions. For Bergson emphasized 
the practical function of intelligence and the inability of the 
concept to grasp the reality of life. And he went on to base 
philosophy on intuition and to depict the philosopher’s task as 
being partly that of endeavouring to mediate this intuition, so far 
as this is possible, on the conceptual level. Hence for Bergson as 
for Schopenhauer philosophy involves the interplay of intuition 
and discursive or conceptual reasoning. I do not mean to imply 
that Bergson actually took his ideas from Schopenhauer. For I am 
not aware of any real evidence to show that he did. The notion that 
if philosopher X holds views which are similar to his predecessor 
Y, the former must necessarily have borrowed from or been 
influenced by the latter, is absurd. But the fact remains that 
though Bergson, when he became aware of the similarity, distin¬ 
guished between his idea of intuition and that of the German 
philosopher, there is an obvious analogy between their positions. 
In other words, the same current or line of thought which found 
expression in the philosophy of Schopenhauer, when considered 
under the aspects in question, reappeared in the thought of 
Bergson. To put the matter in another way, there is some continuity, 
though there is also difference, between the system of Schopenhauer 
and the philosophy of Life of which the thought of Bergson is a 
notable example. 


1 W, III, p. 8o; HK, II, p. 248. 
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5. Kant maintained that the thing-in-itself, the correlative of 
the phenomenon, is unknowable. Schopenhauer, however, tells us 
what it is. It is Will. 'Thing-in-itself signifies that which exists 
independently of our perception, in short that which properly is. 
For Democritus this was formed matter. It was the same at 
bottom for Locke. For Kant it was =X. For me it is Will/ 1 And 
this is one single Will. For multiplicity can exist only in the spatio- 
temporal world, the sphere of phenomena. There cannot be more 
than one metaphenomenal reality or thing-in-itself. In other 
words, the inside of the world, so to speak, is one reality, whereas 
the outside, the appearance of this reality, is the empirical world 
which consists of finite things. 

How does Schopenhauer arrive at the conviction that the 
thing-in-itself is Will? To find the key to reality I must look within 
myself. For in inner consciousness or inwardly directed perception 
lies 'the single narrow door to the truth’. 2 Through this inner 
consciousness I am aware that the bodily action which is said to 
follow or result from volition is not something different from 
volition but one and the same. That is to say, the bodily action is 
simply the objectified will: it is the will become idea or presen tat ion. 
Indeed, the whole body is nothing but objectified will, will as a 
presentation to consciousness. According to Schopenhauer anyone 
can understand this if he enters into himself. And once he has this 
fundamental intuition, he has the key to reality. He has only to 
extend his discovery to the world at large. 

This Schopenhauer proceeds to do. He sees the manifestation of 
the one individual Will in the impulse by which the magnet turns 
to the north pole, in the phenomena of attraction and repulsion, in 
gravitation, in animal instinct, in human desire and so on. Wherever 
he looks, whether in the inorganic or in the organic sphere, he 
discovers empirical confirmation of his thesis that phenomena 
constitute the appearance of the one metaphysical Will. 

The natural question to ask is this? If the thing-in-itself is 
manifested in such diverse phenomena as the universal forces of 
Nature, such as gravity, and human volition, why call it 'Will’? 
Would not 'Force* or 'Energy' be a more appropriate term, 
especially as the so-called Will, when considered in itself, is said 
to be 'without knowledge and merely a blind incessant impulse’, 3 
'an endless striving' ? 4 For the term 'Will', which implies rationality, 

1 W, vi, p. 96. From Parerga und Paralipomena. 

1 W, hi, p. 219; HK, II, p. 406. 

* W, II, p. 323; HK, 1, p. 354. 4 W, 11, p. 195; HK, i» p. 213. 
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seems to be hardly suitable for describing a blind impulse or 
striving. 

Schopenhauer, however, defends his linguistic usage by main¬ 
taining that we ought to take our descriptive term from what is 
best known to us. We are immediately conscious of our own 
volition. And it is more appropriate to describe the less well known 
in terms of the better known than the other way round. 

Besides being described as blind impulse, endless striving, 
eternal becoming and so on, the metaphysical Will is characterized 
as the Will to live. Indeed, to say 'the Will’ and to say ‘the Will to 
live are for Schopenhauer one and the same thing. As, therefore, 
empirical reality is the objectification or appearance of the meta¬ 
physical Will, it necessarily manifests the Will to live. And 
Schopenhauer has no difficulty in multiplying examples of this 
manifestation. We have only to look at Nature’s concern for the 
maintenance of the species. Birds, for instance, build nests for 
the young which they do not yet know. Insects deposit their eggs 
where the larva may find nourishment. The whole series of 
phenomena of animal instinct manifests the omnipresence of the 
Will to live. If we look at the untiring activity of bees and ants and 
ask what it all leads to, what is attained by it, we can only answer 
'the satisfaction of hunger and the sexual instinct’, 1 the means, in 
other words, of maintaining the species in life. And if we look at 
man with his industry and trade, with his inventions and tech¬ 
nology, we must admit that all this striving serves in the first 
instance only to sustain and to bring a certain amount of additional 
comfort to ephemeral individuals in their brief span of existence, 
and through them to contribute to the maintenance of the species. 

All this fits in with what was said in the last section about 
Schopenhauer s theory of the biological function of reason as 
existing primarily to satisfy physical needs. We noticed indeed 
that the human intellect is capable of developing in such a way 
that it can free itself, at least temporarily, from the slavery of the 
Will. And we shall see later that Schopenhauer by no means 
confines the possible range of human activities to eating, drinking 
and copulation, the means of maintaining the life of the individual 
and of the species. But the primary function of reason manifests 
the character of the Will as the Will to live. 

6. Now, if the Will is an endless striving, a blind urge or impulse 
which knows no cessation, it cannot find satisfaction or reach a 

* W, hi, p. 403; HK, in, p. hi. 
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state of tranquillity. It is always striving and never attaining. And 
this essential feature of the metaphysical Will is reflected in its 
self-objectification, above all in human life. Man seeks satisfaction, 
happiness, but he cannot attain it. What we call happiness or 
enjoyment is simply a temporary cessation of desire. And desire, as 
the expression of a need or want, is a form of pain. Happiness, 
therefore, is 'the deliverance from a pain, from a want'; 1 it is 
‘really and essentially always only negative and never positive 1 . 2 It 
soon turns to boredom, and the striving after satisfaction reasserts 
itself. It is boredom which makes beings who love one another so 
little as men do seek one another's company. And great intellectual 
powers simply increase the capacity for suffering and deepen the 
individual's isolation. 

Each individual thing, as an objectification of the one Will to 
live, strives to assert its own existence at the expense of other 
things. Hence the world is the field of conflict, a conflict which 
manifests the nature of the Will as at variance with itself, as a 
tortured Will. And Schopenhauer finds illustrations of this conflict 
even in the inorganic sphere. But it is naturally to the organic and 
human spheres that he chiefly turns for empirical confirmation of 
his thesis. He dwells, for example, on the ways in which animals of 
one species prey on those of another. And when he comes to man, 
he really lets himself go. 'The chief source of the most serious evils 
which afflict man is man himself: homo homini lupus . Whoever 
keeps this last fact clearly in view sees the world as a hell which 
surpasses that of Dante through the fact that one man must be the 
devil of another.' 3 War and cruelty are, of course, grist for 
Schopenhauer's mill. And the man who showed no sympathy with 
the Revolution of 1848 speaks in the sharpest terms of industrial 
exploitation, slavery and such like social abuses. 

We may note that it is the egoism, rapacity and hardness and 
cruelty of men which are for Schopenhauer the real justification of 
the State. So far from being a divine manifestation, the State is 
simply the creation of enlightened egoism which tries to make the 
world a little more tolerable than it would otherwise be. 

Schopenhauer's pessimism is thus metaphysical in the sense that 
it is presented as a consequence of the nature of the metaphysical 
Will. The philosopher is not simply engaged in drawing attention 
to the empirical fact that there is much evil and suffering in the 

1 W, 11, p. 376; HK, 1, pp. 411-12. * Ibid. 

* W, iii, p. 663; HK, hi, p. 388. 
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world. He is also indicating what he believes to be the cause of this 
empirical fact. The thing-in-itself being what it is, phenomenal 
reality must be marked with the black features which we actually 
observe. We can, of course, do something to alleviate suffering. 
This also is an empirical fact. But it is no good thinking that we can 
change the fundamental character of the world or of human life. 
If war, for instance, were abolished and if all men's material needs 
were met, the result would presumably be, on Schopenhauer's 
premisses, a condition of intolerable boredom which would be 
succeeded by the return of conflict. In any case the prevalence of 
suffering and evil in the world is ultimately due to the nature of the 
thing-in-itself. And Schopenhauer is not slow to castigate what he 
regards as the facile optimism of Leibniz and the way in which the 
German idealists, especially Hegel, slur over the dark side of 
human existence or, when they admit it, justify it as 'rational'. 

7. Needless to say, Schopenhauer thought that his theory of the 
phenomenal character of empirical reality fitted in well with his 
theory of the Will. That is to say, he thought that having once 
accepted Kant's general thesis of the phenomenal character of the 
world he could then go on, without inconsistency, to reveal the 
nature of the thing-in-itself. But this is questionable. 

Take, for example, Schopenhauer's approach to the Will 
through inner consciousness. As Herbart remarked, on Schopen¬ 
hauer's principles the Will, as viewed in inner perception, must be 
subject to the form of time: it is known in its successive acts. And 
these are phenomenal. We cannot arrive at the Will as a meta- 
phenomenal reality. For in so far as we are conscious of it, it is 
phenomenal. True, we can talk about the metaphysical Will. But 
in so far as it is thought and spoken about, it must be, it seems, 
object for a subject, and so phenomenal. 

Schopenhauer does indeed admit that we cannot know the 
metaphysical Will in itself, and that it may have attributes which 
are unknown by us and indeed incomprehensible to us. But he 
insists that it is known, even if only partially, in its manifestation 
or objectification, and that our own volition is for us its most 
distinct manifestation. In this case, however, the metaphysical 
Will seems to disintegrate, as it were, into phenomena, as far as 
our knowledge is concerned. And the conclusion seems to follow 
that we cannot know the thing-in-itself. To put the matter in 
another way, Schopenhauer does not wish to base his philosophy 
on a privileged and exceptional intuition of ultimate reality, but 
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rather on our intuitive perception of our own volition. Yet this 
intuitive perception seems, on his own premisses, to belong to the 
phenomenal sphere which includes the whole range of the subject- 
object relationship. In fine, once given the doctrine of The World 
as Idea, the first book of Schopenhauer's magnum opus , it is 
difficult to see how any access to the thing-in-itself is possible. 
Kant would presumably say that it was impossible. 

This line of objection is, I think, justified. But it would, of 
course, be possible to cut Schopenhauer's philosophy adrift from 
its Kantian moorings and present it as a kind of hypothesis. The 
philosopher, let us suppose, was temperamentally inclined to see in 
a clear light and to emphasize the dark aspects of the world and of 
human life and history. So far from being secondary features, they 
seemed to him to constitute the world's most significant and 
positive aspects. And he considered that analysis of the concepts of 
happiness and of suffering confirmed this initial vision. On this 
basis he erected the explanatory hypothesis of the blind and 
endlessly striving impulse or force which he called the Will. And he 
could then look round to discover fresh empirical confirmation of 
his hypothesis in the inorganic, organic and specifically human 
spheres. Further, the hypothesis enabled him to make some general 
predictions about human life and history in the future. 

It is obviously not my intention to suggest that Schopenhauer 
would have been willing to surrender his theory of the World as 
Idea. On the contrary, he laid emphasis on it. Nor is it my intention 
to suggest that Schopenhauer's picture of the world would be 
acceptable if it were presented as the lines just indicated above. 
His analysis of happiness as 'negative', to mention but one point 
of criticism, seems to me quite untenable. My point is rather 
that Schopenhauer's philosophy expresses a 'vision' of the world 
which draws attention to certain aspects of it. And this vision can 
perhaps be made clearer if his philosophy is expressed in the form 
of an hypothesis based on an exclusive attention to the aspects in 
question. To be sure, it is a one-sided vision or picture of the world. 
But precisely because of its one-sidedness and exaggeration it 
serves as an effective counter-balance or antithesis to a system 
such as that of Hegel in which attention is so focused on the 
triumphant march of Reason through history that the evil and 
suffering in the world are obscured from view by high-sounding 
phrases. 


CHAPTER XIV 

SCHOPENHAUER (2) 

Aesthetic contemplation as a temporary escape from the slavery 
of the Will—The particular fine arts—Virtue and renunciation: 
the way of salvation—Schopenhauer and metaphysical idealism 
—The general influence of Schopenhauer—Notes on Eduard von 
Hartmann*s development of Schopenhauer*s philosophy . 

1. The root of all evil for Schopenhauer is the slavery of the Will, 
subservience to the Will to live. But his claim has already been 
mentioned that the human mind has the capacity for developing 
beyond the extent required for the satisfaction of physical needs. 
It can develop, as it were, a surplus of energy over and above the 
energy required to fulfil its primary biological and practical 
function. Man is thus able to escape from the futile life of desire 
and striving, of egoistic self-assertion and conflict. 

Schopenhauer describes two ways of escape from the slavery of 
the Will, the one temporary, an oasis in the desert, the other more 
lasting. The first is the way of aesthetic contemplation, the way of 
art; the second is the path of asceticism, the way of salvation. In 
this section we are concerned with the first, the way of escape 
through art. 

In aesthetic contemplation man becomes the disinterested 
observer. Needless to say, this does not mean that aesthetic 
contemplation is uninteresting. If, for example, I regard a beautiful 
object as an object of desire or as a stimulant to desire, my point 
of view is not that of aesthetic contemplation: I am an 'interested* 
spectator. In point of fact I am the servant or instrument of the 
Will. But it is possible for me to regard the beautiful object neither 
as itself an object of desire nor as a stimulant to desire but simply 
and solely for its aesthetic significance. I am then a disinterested, 
but not an uninterested, spectator. And I am freed, temporarily at 
least, from the slavery of the Will. 

This theory of temporary escape through aesthetic contempla¬ 
tion, whether of natural objects or of works of art, is linked by 
Schopenhauer with a metaphysical theory of what he calls Platonic 
Ideas. The Will is said to objectify itself immediately in Ideas 
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which stand to individual natural things as archetypes to copies. 
They are 'the determinate species or the original unchanging 
forms and properties of all natural bodies, both inorganic and 
organic, and also the universal forces which reveal themselves 
according to natural laws’. 1 There are thus Ideas of natural forces 
such as gravity, and there are Ideas of species. But there are no 
Ideas of genuses. For while there are natural species, there are, 
according to Schopenhauer, no natural genuses. 

The Ideas of species must not be confused with the immanent 
forms of things. The individual members of a species or natural 
class are said to be ‘the empirical correlative of the Idea’. 2 And the 
Idea is an eternal archetype. It is for this reason, of course, that 
Schopenhauer identifies his Ideas with the Platonic Forms or 
Ideas. 

How a blind Will or endless striving can reasonably be said to 
objectify itself immediately in Platonic Ideas, is something which 
I do not profess to understand. It seems to me that Schopenhauer, 
sharing the belief of Schelling and Hegel, in spite of his abuse of 
them, in the metaphysical significance of art and aesthetic 
intuition, and seeing that aesthetic contemplation offers a 
temporary escape from the slavery of desire, turns to a philosopher 
whom he greatly admires, namely Plato, and borrows from him a 
theory of Ideas which has no clear connection with the description 
of the Will as a blind, self-tortured impulse or striving. However, 
it is unnecessary to labour this aspect of the matter. The point is 
that the artistic genius is capable of apprehending the Ideas and 
of giving expression to them in works of art. And in aesthetic 
contemplation the beholder is participating in this apprehension 
of the Ideas. He thus rises above the temporal and changing and 
contemplates the eternal and unchanging. His attitude is con¬ 
templative, not appetitive. Appetite is stilled during aesthetic 
experience. 

Schopenhauer’s exaltation of the role of artistic genius represents 
a point of affinity with the romantic spirit. He does not, however, 
speak very clearly about the nature of artistic genius or about the 
relation between the genius and the ordinary man. Sometimes he 
seems to imply that genius means not only the ability to apprehend 
the Ideas but also the ability to express them in works of art. At 
other times he seems to imply that genius is simply the faculty of 
intuiting the Ideas, and that the ability to give external expression 

1 W, ii, p. 199; HK, 1, p. 219. * W, in, p. 417; HK, in, p. 123. 
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to them is a matter of technique which can be acquired by training 
and practice. The first way of speaking fits in best with what is 
presumably our normal conviction, namely that artistic genius 
involves the capacity for creative production. If a man lacked this 
capacity, we would not normally speak of him as an artistic genius 
or, for the matter of that, as an artist at all. The second way of 
speaking implies that everyone who is capable of aesthetic 
appreciation and contemplation participates in genius to some 
extent. But one might go on to claim with Benedetto Croce that 
aesthetic intuition involves interior expression, in the sense of 
imaginative recreation, as distinct from external expression. In 
this case both the creative artist and the man who contemplates 
and appreciates the work of art would 'express’, though only the 
first would express externally. However, though it may be possible 
to bring together the two ways of speaking in some such manner, 
I think that for Schopenhauer artistic genius really involves both 
the faculty of intuiting the Ideas and the faculty of giving 
creative expression to this intuition, though this is aided by 
technical training. In this case the man who is not capable of 
producing works of art himself could still share in genius to the 
extent of intuiting the Ideas in and through their external 
expression. 

The important point, however, in the present context is that in 
aesthetic contemplation a man transcends the original subjection 
of knowledge to the Will, to desire. He becomes the 'pure will-less 
subject of knowledge, who no longer traces relations in accordance 
with the principle of sufficient reason, but rests and is lost in fixed 
contemplation of the object presented to him, apart from its 
connection with any other object'. 1 If the object of contemplation 
is simply significant form, the Idea as concretely presented to 
perception, we are concerned with the beautiful. If, however, a 
man perceives the object of contemplation as having a hostile 
relation to his body, as menacing, that is to say, the objectification 
of the Will in the form of the human body by its power of greatness, 
he is contemplating the sublime. That is, he is contemplating the 
sublime provided that, while recognizing the menacing character 
of the object, he persists in objective contemplation and does not 
allow himself to be overwhelmed by the self-regarding emotion of 
fear. For instance, a man in a small boat at sea during a terrible 
storm is contemplating the sublime if he fixes his attention on the 

1 W, 11, pp. 209-10; HK, 1, p. 230. 
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grandeur of the scene and the power of the elements. 1 But whether 
a man is contemplating the beautiful or the sublime, he is 
temporarily freed from the servitude of the Will. His mind enjoys 
a rest, as it were, from being an instrument for the satisfaction of 
desire and adopts a purely objective and disinterested point of 
view. 

2. Both Schelling and Hegel arranged the particular fine arts in 
ascending series. And Schopenhauer too engages in this pastime. 
His standard of classification and arrangement is the series of 
grades of the Will's objectification. For example, architecture is 
said to express some low-grade Ideas such as gravity, cohesion, 
rigidity and hardness, the universal qualities of stone. Moreover, 
in expressing the tension between gravity and rigidity architecture 
expresses indirectly the conflict of the Will. Artistic hydraulics 
exhibits the Ideas of fluid matter in, for instance, fountains and 
artificial waterfalls, while artistic horticulture or landscape¬ 
gardening exhibits the Ideas of the higher grades of vegetative life. 
Historical painting and sculpture express the Idea of man, though 
sculpture is concerned principally with beauty and grace while 
painting is chiefly concerned with the expression of character and 
passion. Poetry is capable of representing Ideas of all grades. For 
its immediate material is concepts, though the poet tries by his 
use of epithets to bring down the abstract concept to the level of 
perception and thus to stimulate the imagination and enable the 
reader or hearer to apprehend the Idea in the perceptible object. 2 
But though poetry is capable of representing all grades of Ideas, its 
chief object is the representation of man as expressing himself 
through a series of actions and through the accompanying thoughts 
and emotions. 

At the time there was controversy among writers on aesthetics 
about the range of the concept of fine art. But it would hardly be 
profitable to enter into a discussion about the propriety or 
impropriety of describing artistic hydraulics and landscape- 
gardening as fine arts. Nor need we discuss an arrangement of the 
arts which depends on correlating them with a questionable meta¬ 
physical system. Instead we can notice the two following points. 

1 Following Kant, Schopenhauer distinguishes between the dynamical and the 
mathematically sublime. The man in the boat is contemplating an example of the 
first type. The mathematically sublime is the statically immense, a great range of 
mountains, for instance. 

1 For instance, Homer does not simply talk about the sea or the dawn but 
brings the ideas nearer to the level of perception by the use of epithets such as 
'wine-dark' and Tosy-fingered'. 
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First, as one would expect, the supreme poetical art is for 
Schopenhauer tragedy. For in tragedy we witness the real 
character of human life transmuted into art and expressed in 
dramatic form, ‘the unspeakable pain, the wail of humanity, the 
triumph of evil, the mocking mastery of chance and the irretrievable 
fall of the just and innocent'. 1 

Secondly, the highest of all arts is not tragedy but music. For 
music does not exhibit an Idea or Ideas, the immediate objectifica¬ 
tion of the Will: it exhibits the Will itself, the inner nature of the 
thing-in-itself. 2 In listening to music, therefore, a man receives a 
direct revelation, though not in conceptual form, of the reality 
which underlies phenomena. And he intuits this reality, revealed 
in the form of art, in an objective and disinterested manner, not as 
one caught in the grip of the Will's tyranny. Further, if it were 
possible to express accurately in concepts all that music expresses 
without concepts, we should have the true philosophy. 

3. Aesthetic contemplation affords no more than a temporary 
or transient escape from the slavery of the Will. But Schopenhauer 
offers a lasting release through renunciation of the Will to live. 
Indeed, moral progress must take this form if morality is possible 
at all. For the Will to live, manifesting itself in egoism, self- 
assertion, hatred and conflict, is for Schopenhauer the source of 
evil. 'There really resides in the heart of each of us a wild beast 
which only waits the opportunity to rage and rave in order to 
injure others, and which, if they do not prevent it, would like to 
destroy them.' 3 This wild beast, this radical evil, is the direct 
expression of the Will to live. Hence morality, if it is possible, must 
involve denial of the Will. And as man is an objectification of the 
Will, denial will mean self-denial, asceticism and mortification. 

Schopenhauer does indeed say that in his philosophy the world 
possesses a moral significance. But what he means by this at first 
sight astonishing statement is this. Existence, life, is itself a crime: 
it is our original sin. And it is inevitably expiated by suffering and 
death. Hence we can say that justice reigns and, adapting Hegel's 
famous statement, that 'the world itself is the world's court of 
judgment'. 4 In this sense, therefore, the world possesses a moral 
significance. 'If we could lay all the misery of the world in one 

1 W, 11, p. 298; HK, 1, p. 326. 

* It is for this reason that Schopenhauer condemns imitative music, mentioning 
Haydn's Seasons as an example. 

8 W, vi, p. 230. From Parerga und Paralipomena . 

4 W, 11, p. 415; HK, 1, p. 454. 
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scale of the balance and all the guilt of the world in the other, the 
needle would certainly point to the centre.' 1 Schopenhauer speaks 
as though it were the Will itself which is guilty and the Will itself 
which pays the penalty. For it objectifies itself and suffers in its 
objectification. And this way of speaking may seem to be 
extravagant. For the sufferings of men must be phenomenal on 
Schopenhauer’s premisses: they can hardly affect the thing-in- 
itself. Passing over this point, however, we can draw from the 
statement that existence or life is itself a crime the conclusion that 
morality, if it is possible, must take the form of denial of the Will 
to live, of a turning away from life. 

Given these premisses, it may well appear to follow that the 
highest moral act will be suicide. But Schopenhauer argues that 
suicide expresses a surrender to the Will rather than a denial of it. 
For the man who commits suicide does so to escape certain evils. 
And if he could escape from them without killing himself, he 
would do so. Hence suicide is, paradoxically, the expression of a 
concealed will to live. Consequently, denial and renunciation must 
take some form other than suicide. 

But is morality possible within the framework of Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy? The individual human being is an objectification of 
the one individual Will, and his actions are determined. Schopen¬ 
hauer draws a distinction between the intelligible and empirical 
characters. The metaphysical Will objectifies itself in the individual 
will, and this individual will, when considered in itself and 
anteriorly to its acts, is the intelligible or noumenal character. 
The individual will as manifested through its successive acts is 
the empirical character. Now, consciousness has for its object the 
particular acts of the will. And these appear successively. A man 
thus comes to know his character only gradually and imperfectly: 
in principle he is in the same position as an outsider. He does not 
foresee his future acts of will but is conscious only of acts already 
posited. He therefore seems to himself to be free. And this feeling 
of freedom is quite natural. Yet the empirical act is really the 
unfolding of the intelligible or noumenal character. The former is 
the consequence of the latter and determined by it. As Spinoza 
said, the feeling or persuasion of freedom is really the effect of 
ignorance of the determining causes of one’s actions. 

At first sight, therefore, there would seem to be little point in 
indicating how people ought to act if they wish to escape from the 

1 W, li, p. 416; HK, 1, p. 454. 
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slavery of desire and restless striving. For their actions are 
determined by their character. And these characters are objectifica¬ 
tions of the Will, which is the Will to live and manifests itself 
precisely in desire and restless striving. 

Schopenhauer argues, however, that character-determinism 
does not exclude changes in conduct. Let us suppose, for example, 
that I am accustomed to act in the way most calculated to bring 
me financial gain. One day somebody persuades me that treasure 
in heaven is more valuable and lasting than treasure on earth. And 
my new conviction leads to a change in conduct. Instead of trying 
to avail myself of an opportunity to enrich myself at the expense of 
Tom Jones I leave the opportunity of financial gain to him. My 
friends, if I have any, may say that my character has changed. But 
in point of fact I am the same sort of man that I was before. The 
actions which I now perform are different from my past actions, 
but my character has not changed. For I act for the same sort of 
motive, namely personal gain, though I have changed my view 
about what constitutes the most gainful line of conduct. In other 
words, my intelligible character determines what sort of motives 
move me to act; and the motive remains the same whether I am 
amassing riches on earth or renouncing them for celestial wealth. 

Taken by itself, indeed, this example does not help us to under¬ 
stand how a denial of the Will to live can be possible. For it 
illustrates the permanence of egoism rather than the emergence of 
radical self-denial. And though it may be useful as indicating a 
plausible way of reconciling with the theory of character- 
determinism the empirical facts which appear to show the pos¬ 
sibility of changes in character, it does not explain how the Will 
to live can turn back on itself, in and through its objectification, 
and deny itself. But we can pass over this point for the moment. 
It is sufficient to note that the idea of changing one’s point of view 
plays an important role in Schopenhauer’s philosophy as it does in 
that of Spinoza. For Schopenhauer envisages a progressive seeing 
through, as it were, the veil of Maya, the phenomenal world of 
individuality and multiplicity. This is possible because of the 
intellect’s capacity to develop beyond the extent required for the 
fulfilment of its primary practical functions. And the degrees of 
moral advance correspond with the degrees of penetration of the 
veil of Maya. 

Individuality is phenomenal. The noumenon is one: a plurality 
of individuals exists only for the phenomenal subject. And a man 
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may, in the first instance, penetrate the illusion of individuality to 
the extent that he sets others on the same level as himself and does 
them no injury. We then have the just man, as distinct from the 
man who is so enmeshed in the veil of Maya that he asserts himself 
to the exclusion of others. 

But it is possible to go further. A man may penetrate the veil of 
Maya to the extent of seeing that all individuals are really one. For 
they are all phenomena of the one undivided Will. We then have 
the ethical level of sympathy. We have goodness or virtue which is 
characterized by a disinterested love of others. True goodness is 
not, as Kant thought, a matter of obeying the categorical 
imperative for the sake of duty alone. True goodness is love, agape 
or caritas in distinction from eras , which is self-directed. And love 
is sympathy. 'All true and pure love is sympathy [Mitleid ], and 
all love which is not sympathy is selfishness [Selbstsucht\. Eros is 
selfishness; agape is sympathy/ 1 Schopenhauer combined his 
enthusiasm for the Hindu philosophy of Maya with a great 
admiration for the Buddha. And he had perhaps more sympathy 
with the Buddhist ethic than with more dynamic western concepts 
of altruism. 

We can, however, go further still. For in and through man the 
Will can attain such a clear knowledge of itself that it turns from 
itself in horror and denies itself. The human will then ceases to 
become attached to anything, and the man pursues the path of 
asceticism and holiness. Schopenhauer proceeds, therefore, to extol 
voluntary chastity, poverty and self-mortification and holds out 
the prospect of a complete deliverance at death from the servitude 
of the Will. 

It was remarked above that it is difficult to understand how the 
Will's denial of itself is possible. And Schopenhauer recognizes the 
difficulty. That the Will, manifested or objectified in the pheno¬ 
menon, should deny itself and renounce what the phenomenon 
expresses, namely the Will to live, is, Schopenhauer frankly admits, 
a case of self-contradiction. But, contradiction or not, this radical 
act of self-denial can take place, even though it happens only in 
exceptional or rare cases. The Will in itself is free. For it is not 
subject to the principle of sufficient reason. And in the case of total 
self-denial, total self-renunciation, the essential freedom of the 
Will, the thing-in-itself, is made manifest in the phenomenon. In 
other words, Schopenhauer admits an exception to the principle of 

1 W, ii, p. 444; HK, 1, p. 485. 
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determinism. The free metaphysical Will 'by abolishing the nature 
which lies at the foundation of the phenomenon, while the 
phenomenon itself continues to exist in time, brings about a 
contradiction of the phenomenon with itself’. 1 That is to say, the 
saint does not kill himself; he continues to exist in time. But he 
totally renounces the reality which lies at the foundation of him¬ 
self as a phenomenon and can be said to 'abolish it’, namely the 
Will. This is a contradiction, but it is a contradiction which 
manifests the truth that the Will transcends the principle of 
sufficient reason. 

What, we may ask, is the final end of virtue and holiness? 
Obviously, the man who denies the Will treats the world as 
nothing. For it is simply the appearance of the Will, which he 
denies. And in this sense at least it is true to say that when the 
Will turns and denies itself, 'our world with all its suns and milky 
ways is—nothing’. 2 But what happens at death? Does it mean 
total extinction or not? 

'Before us’, says Schopenhauer, 'there is indeed only nothing¬ 
ness.’ 3 And if, as seems to be the case, there can be no question on 
his premisses of personal immortality, there is a sense in which this 
must obviously be true. For if individuality is phenomenal, Maya, 
then death, the withdrawal, as it were, from the phenomenal world, 
means the extinction of consciousness. There remains perhaps the 
possibility of absorption in the one Will. But Schopenhauer seems 
to imply, though he does not express himself clearly, that for the 
man who has denied the Will death means total extinction. In life 
he has reduced existence to a tenuous thread, and at death it is 
finally destroyed. The man has reached the final goal of the denial 
of the Will to live. 

Schopenhauer does indeed speak of another possibility. 4 As we 
have already seen, he admits that the thing-in-itself, the ultimate 
reality, may possibly possess attributes which we do not and 
cannot know. If so, these may remain when Will has denied itself 
as Will. Hence there is presumably the possibility of a state being 
achieved through self-renunciation which does not amount to 
nothingness. It could hardly be a state of knowledge, for the 
subject-object relationship is phenomenal. But it might resemble 
the incommunicable experience to which mystics refer in obscure 
terms. 

1 W , II, p. 339; HK, I, p. 371. 1 W, II, p. 487; HK, 1, p. 532. 

3 W, 11. p. 486; HK, 1, p. 531. 

4 Cp. W, 11, p, 485 and in, pp. 221-2; HK, 1, p. 530 and 11, p. 408. 
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But though it is open to anyone to press this admission if he 
wishes, I should not myself care to do so. Partly, I suppose, 
Schopenhauer feels bound to make the admission in view of his 
own statement that we know the ultimate reality in its self¬ 
manifestation as Will and not in itself, apart from phenomena. 
Partly he may feel that the possibility cannot be excluded that the 
experiences of the mystics are not adequately explicable in terms 
of his philosophy of the Will. But it would be going too far, were 
one to represent Schopenhauer as suggesting that either theism or 
pantheism may be true. Theism he stigmatizes as childish and 
unable to satisfy the mature mind. Pantheism he judges to be even 
more absurd and, in addition, to be incompatible with any moral 
convictions. To identify a world filled with suffering and evil and 
cruelty with the Godhead or to interpret it as a theophany in a 
literal sense is utter nonsense, worthy only of a Hegel. Moreover, 
it leads to a justification of all that happens, a justification which 
is incompatible with the demands of morality. 

In any case, even if the ultimate reality possesses attributes 
other than those which justify its description as a blind Will, 
philosophy can know nothing about them. As far as philosophy is 
concerned, the thing-in-itself is Will. And the denial of the Will 
thus means for the philosopher the denial of reality, of all that 
there is, at least of all that he can know that there is. Hence 
philosophy at any rate must be content with the conclusion: 'no 
Will; no idea, no world'. 1 If the Will turns on itself and 'abolishes' 
itself, nothing is left. 

4. The reader may perhaps be surprised that the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer has been considered under the general heading of 
the reaction to metaphysical idealism. And there is, of course, 
ground for such surprise. For in spite of Schopenhauer's constant 
abuse of Fichte, Schelling and Hegel his system undoubtedly 
belongs in some important respects to the movement of German 
speculative idealism. Will is indeed substituted for Fichte's Ego 
and Hegel's Logos or Idea, but the distinction between phenomenon 
and noumenon and the theory of the subjective and phenomenal 
character of space, time and causality are based on Kant. And it 
is not unreasonable to describe Schopenhauer's system as trans¬ 
cendental voluntaristic idealism. It is idealism in the sense that the 
world is said to be our idea or presentation. It is voluntaristic in 
the sense that the concept of Will rather than that of Reason or 
» W, 11, p. 486; UK, 1, p. 531. 
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Thought is made the key to reality. And it is transcendental in the 
sense that the one individual Will is an absolute Will which 
manifests itself in the multiple phenomena of experience. 

But though Schopenhauer's philosophy, when regarded from 
this point of view, appears as a member of the class of post- 
Kantian speculative systems which include those of Fichte, 
Schelling and Hegel, there are also considerable differences between 
it and the other three philosophies. For example, in the system of 
Hegel the ultimate reality is Reason, the self-thinking thought 
which actualizes itself as concrete spirit. The real is the rational 
and the rational the real. With Schopenhauer, however, reality is 
not so much rational as irrational: the world is the manifestation of 
a blind impulse or energy. There are, of course, certain similarities 
between the cosmic Reason of Hegel and the Schopenhauerian 
Will. For instance, for Hegel Reason has itself as an end, in the 
sense that it is thought which comes to think itself, and Schopen¬ 
hauer's Will also has itself as an end, in the sense that it wills for 
the sake of willing. But there is a great difference between the idea 
of the universe as the life of self-unfolding Reason and the idea of 
the universe as the expression of a blind irrational impulse to 
existence or life. There are indeed elements of 'irrationalism' in 
German idealism itself. Schelling's theory of an irrational will in 
the Deity is a case in point. But with Schopenhauer the irrational 
character of existence becomes something to be emphasized; it is 
the cardinal truth rather than a partial truth, to be overcome in a 
higher synthesis. 

This metaphysical irrationalism in Schopenhauer's philosophy 
may be obscured by his theory of art which sets before us the 
possibility of transmuting the horrors of existence in the serene 
world of aesthetic contemplation. But it has important con¬ 
sequences. For one thing there is the substitution of a meta¬ 
physically-grounded pessimism for the metaphysically-grounded 
optimism of absolute idealism. For another thing the deductive 
character of metaphysical idealism, which is natural enough if 
reality is regarded as the self-unfolding of Thought or Reason, 
gives way to a much more empirical approach. To be sure, the 
comprehensive and metaphysical character of Schopenhauer's 
philosophy, together with its strongly-marked romantic elements, 
gives it a family-likeness to the other great post-Kantian systems. 
At the same time it lends itself very easily to interpretation as a 
very wide hypothesis based on generalization from empirical data. 
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And though we naturally and rightly regard it as part of the 
general movement of post-Kantian speculative metaphysics, it 
also looks forward to the inductive metaphysics which followed the 
collapse of absolute idealism. 

Further, when we look back on Schopenhauer's system from a 
much later point in history, we can see in it a transition-stage 
between the idealist movement and the later philosophies of Life. 
Obviously, from one point of view the system is simply itself and 
not a 'transition-stage'. But this does not exclude the point of view 
which relates the system to the general movement of thought and 
sees it as a bridge between rationalist idealism and the philosophy 
of Life in Germany and France. It may be objected, of course, that 
Schopenhauer emphasizes a no-saying attitude to life. Life is 
something to be denied rather than affirmed. But Schopenhauer’s 
theory of renunciation and denial is reached only by means of a 
philosophy which first emphasizes the idea of the Will to live and 
interprets the world in the light of this idea. Both instinct and 
reason are described by Schopenhauer as biological instruments or 
tools, even if he subsequently goes on to speak of the detachment 
of the human intellect from this practical orientation. Hence he 
provides the material, as it were, for the substitution of the idea of 
Life as the central idea in philosophy for that of Thought. 
Schopenhauer’s pessimism no longer appears in the later philo¬ 
sophies of Life; but this does not alter the fact that he brings the 
idea of Life into the centre of the picture. True, the idea of Life is 
present in, for example, the philosophies of Fichte and Hegel. But 
with Schopenhauer the term 'Life' receives a primarily biological 
significance, and reason (which is also, of course, a form of life) is 
interpreted as an^instrument of Life in a biological sense. 

5. After the death of Hegel and after the failure of the Revolution 
of 1848 the climate of opinion was more prepared for a favourable 
reconsideration of Schopenhauer's anti-rationalist and pessimistic 
system, and it became more widely known and won some adherents. 
Among these was Julius Frauenstadt (1813-79) who was converted 
from Hegelianism to the philosophy of Schopenhauer in the course 
of protracted conversations with the philosopher at Frankfurt. He 
modified somewhat the position of his master, maintaining that 
space, time and causality are not mere subjective forms and that 
individuality and multiplicity are not mere appearance. But he 
defended the theory that the ultimate reality is Will and published 
an edition of Schopenhauer's writings. 
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Schopenhauer's writings helped to stimulate in Germany an 
interest in Oriental thought and religion. Among the philosophers 
who were influenced by him in this direction we can mention Paul 
Deussen (1845-1919), founder of the Schopenhauer-Gesellschaft 
(Schopenhauer Society) and a friend of Nietzsche. Deussen 
occupied a chair in the university of Kiel. In addition to a general 
history of philosophy he published several works on Indian thought 
and contributed to bringing about the recognition of Oriental philo¬ 
sophy as an integral part of the history of philosophy in general. 

Outside philosophical circles Schopenhauer's influence was 
considerable. And special mention can be made of his influence on 
Richard Wagner. The theory that music is the highest of the arts 
was naturally congenial to Wagner, and he thought of himself as 
the living embodiment of the Schopenhauerian concept of genius. 1 
One cannot, of course, reduce Wagner's outlook on life to Schopen¬ 
hauer's philosophy. Many of the composer’s ideas were formed 
before he made the acquaintance of this philosophy, and in the 
course of time he modified and changed his ideas. But when he had 
been introduced to Schopenhauer’s writings in 1854, he sent the 
philosopher an appreciative letter. And it is said that Tristan and 
Isolde in particular reflects Schopenhauer’s influence. One can also 
mention the writer Thomas Mann as one who owed a debt to 
Schopenhauer. 

Within philosophical circles Schopenhauer’s influence was felt 
more in the form of a stimulus in this or that direction than in the 
creation of anything which could be called a school. In Germany his 
writings exercised a powerful influence on Nietzsche in his youth, 
though he afterwards repudiated Schopenhauer's no-saying 
attitude to Life. One can also mention the names of Wilhelm 
Wundt and Hans Vaihinger as philosophers who derived some 
stimulus from Schopenhauer, though neither man was a disciple 
of the great pessimist. As for France, it has been already remarked 
that we must avoid the not uncommon mistake of assuming that 
similarity of ideas necessarily reveals derivation or borrowing. 
The development of the philosophy of Life in France explains 
itself, without the need of involving the name of Schopenhauer. 
But this does not, of course, exclude a stimulative influence, direct 
or indirect, by the German philosopher on certain French thinkers. 

6. There is at any rate one philosopher of some note whose most 

1 Nietzsche, during the halcyon days of their friendship, gave Wagner every 
encouragement to think this. 
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obvious affinity is with Schopenhauer and who derived a great deal 
from him, namely Eduard von Hartmann (1842-1906), a retired 
artillery officer who gave himself to study and writing. Von 
Hartmann, who also acknowledged debts to Leibniz and Schelling, 
endeavoured to develop the philosophy of Schopenhauer in such a 
way as to lessen the gulf between it and Hegelianism. And he 
claimed to have worked out his own system on an empirical and 
scientific basis. His best known work is The Philosophy of the 
Unconscious {Die Philosophie des Unbewussten, 1869). 

The ultimate reality, according to von Hartmann, is indeed 
unconscious, but it cannot be, as Schopenhauer thought, simply a 
blind Will. For the matter of that, even Schopenhauer could not 
avoid speaking as though the Will had an end in view. Hence we 
must recognize that the one unconscious principle has two 
correlative and irreducible attributes, Will and Idea. Or we can 
express the matter by saying that the one unconscious principle 
has two co-ordinate functions. As Will it is responsible for the that , 
the existence, of the world: as Idea it is responsible for the what, 
the nature, of the world. 

In this way von Hartmann claims to effect a synthesis between 
Schopenhauer and Hegel. The former's Will could never produce 
a teleological world-process, and the latter's Idea could never 
objectify itself in an existent world. The ultimate reality must thus 
be Will and Idea in one. But it does not follow that the ultimate 
reality must be conscious. On the contrary, we must turn to 
Schelling and import the notion of an unconscious Idea behind 
Nature. The world has more than one aspect. Will manifests itself, 
as Schopenhauer taught, in pain, suffering and evil. But the 
unconscious Idea, as Schelling maintained in his philosophy of 
Nature, manifests itself in finality, teleology, intelligible develop¬ 
ment and an advance towards consciousness. 

Not content with reconciling Schopenhauer, Hegel and Schelling, 
von Hartmann is also concerned with synthesizing Schopenhauerian 
pessimism and Leibnizian optimism. The manifestation of the 
unconscious Absolute as Will gives grounds for pessimism, while 
its manifestation as Idea gives grounds for optimism. But the 
unconscious Absolute is one. Hence pessimism and optimism must 
be reconciled. And this demands a modification of Schopenhauer's 
analysis of pleasure and enjoyment as 'negative'. The pleasures, 
for example, of aesthetic contemplation and of intellectual 
activity are certainly positive. 
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Now, inasmuch as von Hartmann maintains that the end or 
telos of the cosmic process is the liberation of the Idea from the 
servitude of the Will through the development of consciousness, 
we might expect that optimism would have the last word. But 
though von Hartmann does indeed emphasize the way in which the 
development of intellect renders possible the higher pleasures, 
in particular those of aesthetic contemplation, he at the same time 
insists that the capacity for suffering grows in proportion to 
intellectual development. For this reason primitive peoples and the 
uneducated classes are happier than civilized peoples and the more 
cultured classes. 

To think, therefore, that progress in civilization and in intel¬ 
lectual development brings with it an increase in happiness is an 
illusion. The pagans thought that happiness was attainable in this 
world. And this was an illusion. The Christians recognized it as 
such and looked for happiness in heaven. But this too was an 
illusion. Yet those who recognize it as such tend to fall into a third 
illusion, namely that of thinking that a terrestrial Paradise can be 
attained through unending progress. They fail to see two truths. 
First, increasing refinement and mental development increase the 
capacity for suffering. Secondly, progress in material civilization 
and well-being is accompanied by a forgetfulness of spiritual values 
and by the decadence of genius. 

These illusions are ultimately the work of the unconscious 
principle which shows its cunning by inducing the human race in 
this way to perpetuate itself. But von Hartmann looks forward to 
a time when the human race in general will have so developed its 
consciousness of the real state of affairs that a cosmic suicide will 
take place. Schopenhauer was wrong in suggesting that an 
individual can attain annihilation by self-denial and asceticism. 
What is needed is the greatest possible development of conscious¬ 
ness, so that in the end humanity may understand the folly of 
volition, commit suicide and, with its own destruction, bring the 
world-process to an end. For by that time the volition of the 
unconscious Absolute, which is responsible for the existence of the 
world, will, von Hartmann hopes, have passed into or been 
objectified in humanity. Hence suicide on humanity's part will 
bring the world to an end. 

Most people would describe this astonishing theory as pessimism. 
Not so von Hartmann. The cosmic suicide requires as its condition 
the greatest possible evolution of consciousness and the triumph 
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of intellect over volition. But this is precisely the end aimed at by 
the Absolute as Idea, as unconscious Spirit. One can say, therefore, 
that the world will be redeemed by the cosmic suicide and its own 
disappearance. And a world which achieves redemption is the best 
possible world. 

There are only two comments which I wish to make on von 
Hartmann's philosophy. First, if a man writes as much as von 
Hartmann did, he can hardly avoid making some true and 
apposite statements, be their setting what it may. Secondly, if the 
human race destroys itself, which is now a physical possibility, it 
is much more likely to be due to its folly than to its wisdom or, in 
von Hartmann's language, to the triumph of Will rather than to 
that of Idea. 


chapter xv 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF IDEALISM (i) 

Introductory remarks—Feuerbach and the transformation of 
theology into anthropology — Ruge's criticism of the Hegelian 
attitude to history — Stirner's philosophy of the ego . 

i. When considering the influence of Hegel we noted that after 
the philosopher's death there emerged a right and a left wing. And 
something was said about the differences between them in regard 
to the interpretation of the idea of God in the philosophy of Hegel 
and about the system's relation to Christianity. We can now turn 
to consider some of the more radical representatives of the left 
wing who were concerned not so much with interpreting Hegel as 
with using some of his ideas to transform metaphysical idealism 
into something quite different. 

These thinkers are commonly known as the Young Hegelians. 
This term ought indeed to signify the younger generation of those 
who stood under the influence of Hegel, whether they belonged to 
the right or to the left wing or to the centre. But it has come to be 
reserved in practice for the radical members of the left wing, such as 
Feuerbach. From one point of view they might well be called anti- 
Hegelians. For, they represent a line of thought which culminated 
in dialectical materialism, whereas a cardinal tenet of Hegel is that 
the Absolute must be defined as Spirit. From another point of view, 
however, the name 'anti-Hegelian' would be a misnomer. For they 
were concerned to set Hegel on his feet, and even if they trans¬ 
formed his philosophy, they made use, as already mentioned, of 
some of his own ideas. In other words, they represent a left-wing 
development of Hegelianism, a development which was also a 
transformation. We find both continuity and discontinuity. 

2. Ludwig Feuerbach (1804-72) studied Protestant theology at 
Heidelberg and then went to Berlin where he attended Hegel's 
lectures and gave himself to the study of philosophy. In 1828 he 
became an unsalaried lecturer (Privatdozent) at the university of 
Erlangen. But finding no prospect of advancement in the academic 
career he retired into a life of private study and writing. At the 
time of his death he was living near Nuremberg. 
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If one were to look only at the titles of Feuerbach’s writings, one 
would naturally conclude that he was first and foremost a theo¬ 
logian, or at any rate that he had strong theological interests. True, 
his earlier works are obviously concerned with philosophy. For 
example, in 1833 he published a history of modern philosophy from 
Francis Bacon to Spinoza; in 1837 an exposition and criticism of 
Leibniz’s system; in 1838 a work on Bayle; and in 1839 an essay 
devoted to criticism of Hegel's philosophy. But then come his 
important works, such as The Essence of Christianity (Das Wesen 
des Christentums , 1841), The Essence of Religion (Das Wesen der 
Religion, 1845) and Lectures on the Essence of Religion (Vorlesungen 
uber das Wesen der Religion, 1851). And these titles, together with 
such others as On Philosophy and Christianity (Ueber Philosophie 
and Christentum, 1839) and The Essence of Faith in Luther s sense 
(Das Wesen des Glaubens im Sinne Luthers, 1844), clearly suggest 
that the author’s mind is preoccupied with theological problems. 

In a certain sense this impression is quite correct. Feuerbach 
himself asserted that the main theme of his writings was religion 
and theology. But he did not mean by this statement that he 
believed in the objective existence of a God outside human 
thought. He meant that he was principally concerned with 
clarifying the real significance and function of religion in the light 
of human life and thought as a whole. Religion was not for him an 
unimportant phenomenon, an unfortunate piece of superstition of 
which we can say that it would have been better if it had never 
existed and that its effect has been simply that of retarding man’s 
development. On the contrary, the religious consciousness was for 
Feuerbach an integral stage in the development of human con¬ 
sciousness in general. At the same time he regarded the idea of God 
as a projection of man's ideal for himself and religion as a temporal, 
even if essential, stage in the development of human consciousness. 
He can be said, therefore, to have substituted anthropology for 
theology. 

Feuerbach reaches this position, the substitution of anthropology 
for theology, through a radical criticism of the Hegelian system. 
But the criticism is in a sense internal. For it is presupposed that 
Hegelianism is the highest expression of philosophy up to date. 
Hegel was ’Fichte mediated through Schelling’, 1 and ’the Hegelian 
philosophy is the culminating point of speculative systematic 

1 W, 11, p. 180. References to Feuerbach's writings are gjven according to 
volume and page of the second edition of his Works by Friedrich Jodi (Stuttgart, 
1959-60). 
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philosophy'. 1 But though in the system of Hegel idealism, and 
indeed metaphysics in general, has attained its most complete 
expression, the system is not tenable. What is required is to set 
Hegel on his feet. In particular we have to find our way back from 
the conceptual abstractions of absolute idealism to concrete 
reality. Speculative philosophy has tried to make a transition 
'from the abstract to the concrete, from the ideal to the real’. 2 But 
this was a mistake. The passage or transition from the ideal to the 
real has a part to play only in practical or moral philosophy, where 
it is a question of realizing ideals through action. When it is a 
matter of theoretical knowledge, we must start with the real, with 
Being. 

Hegel, of course, starts with Being. But the point is that for 
Feuerbach Being in this context is Nature, not Idea or Thought. 3 
‘Being is subject and thought is predicate.' 4 The fundamental 
reality is spatio-temporal Nature; consciousness and thought are 
secondary, derived. True, the existence of Nature can be known 
only by a conscious subject. But the being which distinguishes 
itself from Nature knows that it is not the ground of Nature. On 
the contrary, man knows Nature by distinguishing himself from 
his ground, sensible reality. ’Nature is thus the ground of man.’ 5 

We can say indeed with Schleiermacher that the feeling of 
dependence is the ground of religion. But ‘that on which man 
depends and feels himself to be dependent is originally nothing else 
but Nature’. 6 Thus the primary object of religion, if we view 
religion historically and not simply in the form of Christian theism, 
is Nature. Natural religion ranges from the deification of objects 
such as trees and fountains up to the idea of the Deity conceived as 
the physical cause of natural things. But the foundation of natural 
religion in all its phases is man’s feeling of dependence on external 
sensible reality. ’The divine essence which manifests itself in 
Nature is nothing else but Nature which reveals and manifests 
itself to man and imposes itself on him as a divine being.’ 7 

Man can objectify Nature only by distinguishing himself from 
it. And he can return upon himself and contemplate his own 
essence. What is this essence? ’Reason, will, heart. To a perfect 
man there belong the power of thought, the power of willing, the 

1 W, 11, p. 175. * W, 11, p. 231. 

* Feuerbach, like Schelling, assumes that Hegel deduces existent Nature from 
the logical Idea. If this is not assumed, the criticism loses its point. 

4 W, 11, p. 239. 6 IV, ii, p. 240. 

4 W, vii, p. 434. 1 IV, vii, p. 438. 
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power of the heart.’ 1 Reason, will and love in unity constitute the 
essence of man. Further, if we think any of these three perfections 
in itself, we think of it as unlimited. We do not conceive, for example, 
the power of thought as being in itself limited to this or that object. 
And if we think the three perfections as infinite, we have the idea 
of God as infinite knowledge, infinite will and infinite love. 
Monotheism, at least when God is endowed with moral attributes, 
is thus the result of man’s projection of his own essence raised to 
infinity. The divine essence is nothing else but the essence of man; 
or, better, it is the essence of man when freed from the limitations 
of the individual, that is to say, actual corporeal man, objectified 
and venerated as an independent Being distinct from man 
himself.' 2 

In The Essence of Christianity Feuerbach concentrates on the 
idea of God as a projection of human self-consciousness, whereas 
in The Essence of Religion , in which religion is considered historic¬ 
ally, he lays emphasis on the feeling of dependence on Nature as 
the ground of religion. But he also brings the two points of view 
together. Man, conscious of his dependence on external reality, 
begins by venerating the forces of Nature and particular natural 
phenomena. But he does not rise to the concept of personal gods or 
of God without self-projection. In polytheism the qualities which 
differentiate man from man are deified in the form of a multiplicity 
of anthropomorphic deities, each with his or her peculiar charac¬ 
teristics. In monotheism it is that which unifies men, namely the 
essence of man as such, which is projected into a transcendent 
sphere and deified. And a powerful factor in making the transition 
to some form of monotheism is the consciousness that Nature not 
only serves man's physical needs but can also be made to serve the 
purpose which man freely sets before himself. For in this way he 
comes to think of Nature as existing for him, and so as a unity 
which embodies a purpose and is the product of an intelligent 
Creator. But in thinking the Creator man projects his own 
essence. And if we strip from the idea of God all that is due to this 
projection, we are left simply with Nature. Hence, though religion 
is ultimately grounded on man's feeling of dependence on Nature, 
the most important factor in the formation of the concept of an 
infinite personal Deity is man's projection of his own essence. 

Now, this self-projection expresses man’s alienation from him¬ 
self. 'Religion is the separation of man from himself: he sets God 
1 W, vi, p. 3. 2 W, vi, p. 17. 
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over against himself as an opposed being. God is not what man is, 
and man is not what God is. God is the infinite Being, man the 
finite; God is perfect, man is imperfect; God is eternal, man is 
temporal; God is almighty, man is powerless; God is holy, man is 
sinful. God and man are extremes: God is the absolutely positive, 
the essence of all realities, while man is the negative, the essence 
of all nothingness.’ 1 Thus by projecting his essence into a trans¬ 
cendent sphere and objectifying it as God man reduces himself to a 
pitiful, miserable sinful creature. 

In this case, of course, religion is something to be overcome. But 
it does not follow that religion has not played an essential role in 
human life. On the contrary, man's objectification of his own 
essence in the idea of God forms an integral stage in the explicit 
development of his self-awareness. For he has first to objectify his 
essence before he can become aware of it as his essence. And in the 
highest or most perfect form of religion, namely Christianity, this 
objectification reaches the point at which it calls for its own 
overcoming. Man is a social being, and the power of love belongs to 
his essence. He is an T in relation to a Thou'. And in the Christian 
religion awareness of this fact finds a projected expression in the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Further, in the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
'the Christian religion has united the word Man with the word 
God in the one name God-Man , thus making humanity an attribute 
of the supreme Being'. 2 What remains is to reverse this relation by 
making Deity an attribute of man. The new philosophy has, in 
accordance with the truth, made this attribute (humanity) the 
substance; it has made the predicate the subject. The new 
philosophy is . . . the truth of Christianity.' 3 

This last statement recalls to mind Hegel's view of the relation 
between the absolute religion and the absolute philosophy. But it 
is certainly not Feuerbach's intention to suggest that 'the new 
philosophy' can coexist with Christianity in the same mind. On the 
contrary, the new philosophy abandons the name of Christianity 
precisely because it gives the rational truth-value of the Christian 
religion and, in so doing, transforms it from theology into anthro¬ 
pology. Philosophy's elucidation of Christianity is no longer 
Christianity. Once a man understands that 'God' is a name for his 
own idealized essence projected into a transcendent sphere, he 
overcomes the self-alienation involved in religion. And the way 
then lies open to the objectification of this essence in man's own 

1 W, vi, p. 41. 1 W, n f p. 244. * Ibid. 
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activity and social life. Man recovers faith in himself and in his own 
powers and future. 

The abandonment of theology involves the abandonment of 
historic Hegelianism. For ‘the Hegelian philosophy is the last 
place of refuge, the last rational prop of theology'. 1 And 'he who 
does not give up the Hegelian philosophy does not give up theology. 
For the Hegelian doctrine that Nature, reality, is posited by the 
Idea is simply the rational expression of the theological doctrine 
that Nature has been created by God. . . .' 2 Yet for the overcoming 
of theology we have to make use of the Hegelian concept of self¬ 
alienation. Hegel spoke of the return of absolute Spirit to itself from 
its self-alienation in Nature. For this concept we must substitute 
that of man's return to himself. And this means ‘the transforma¬ 
tion of theology into anthropology, and its dissolution therein 1 . 3 
Yet philosophical anthropology is itself religion. For it gives the 
truth of religion in the highest form that religion has attained. 
‘What yesterday was still religion is not religion today, and what is 
accounted atheism today is accounted religion tomorrow.' 4 

With the substitution of anthropology for theology man 
becomes his own highest object, an end to himself. But this does 
not mean egoism. For man is by essence a social being: he is not 
simply Mensch but Mit-Mensch. And the supreme principle of 
philosophy is ‘the unity between man and man', 6 a unity which 
should find expression in love. ‘Love is the universal law of 
intelligence and nature—it is nothing else but the realization of 
the unity of the species on the plane of feeling.' 6 

Feuerbach is obviously alive to the fact that Hegel emphasized 
man's social nature. But he insists that Hegel had an erroneous 
idea of the ground of unity in the species. In absolute idealism men 
are thought to be united in proportion as they become one with the 
life of universal spirit, interpreted as self-thinking Thought. It is 
thus on the level of pure thought that human unity is primarily 
achieved. But here again Hegel needs to be set squarely on his 
feet. The special nature of man is grounded on the biological level, 
‘on the reality of the difference between I and Thou', 7 that is, on 
sexual differentiation. The relation between man and woman 
manifests unity-in-difference and difference-in-unity. This distinc¬ 
tion between male and female is not indeed simply a biological 
distinction. For it determines distinct ways of feeling and thinking 

1 W, ii, p. 239. 2 Ibid. • W, 11, p. 245. 4 W, vi, p. 40. 

4 W, 11, p. 319. • W, ii, p. 321. 7 W , 11, p. 318. 
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and thus affects the whole personality. Nor is it, of course, the only 
way in which man's social nature is manifested. But Feuerbach 
wishes to emphasize the fact that man’s nature as Mit-Mensch is 
grounded on the fundamental reality, which is sensible reality, 
not pure thought. In other words, sexual differentiation shows that 
the individual human being is incomplete. The fact that the ‘I' 
calls for the ‘Thou' as its complement is shown in its primary and 
basic form in the fact that the male needs the female and the 
female the male. 

One might expect that with this insistence on man's special 
nature, on the unity of the species and on love, Feuerbach would 
go on to develop the theme of a supranational society or to 
propose some form of international federation. But in point of fact 
he is sufficiently Hegelian to represent the State as the living unity 
of men and the objective expression of the consciousness of this 
unity. ‘In the State the powers of man divide and develop only to 
constitute an infinite being through this division and through their 
reunion; many human beings, many powers are one power. The 
State is the essence of all realities, the State is the providence of 
man. . . . The true State is the unlimited, infinite, true, complete, 
divine Man . . . the absolute Man.' 1 

From this it follows that ‘politics must become our religion', 2 
though, paradoxically, atheism is a condition of this religion. 
Religion in the traditional sense, says Feuerbach, tends to dissolve 
rather than to unite the State. And the State can be for us an 
Absolute only if we substitute man for God, anthropology for 
theology. ‘Man is the fundamental essence of the State. And the 
State is the actualized, developed and explicit totality of human 
nature.' 8 Justice cannot be done to this truth if we continue to 
project human nature into a transcendent sphere in the form of 
the concept of God. 

The State which Feuerbach has in mind is the democratic 
republic. Protestantism, he remarks, put the monarch in the place 
of the Pope. ‘The Reformation destroyed religious Catholicism, 
but in its place the modem era set political Catholicism'. 4 The 
so-called modem era has been up to now a Protestant Middle Ages. 
And it is only through the dissolution of the Protestant religion 
that we can develop the true democratic republic as the living 
unity of men and the concrete expression of man's essence. 

If regarded from a purely theoretical standpoint, Feuerbach's 

1 W, ii, p. 220. 2 W, 11, p.219. * W, 11, p.244. 4 W, 11, p. 221. 
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philosophy is certainly not outstanding. For example, his attempt 
to dispose of theism by an account of the genesis of the idea of God 
is superficial. But from the historical point of view his philosophy 
possesses real significance. In general, it forms part of a movement 
away from a theological interpretation of the world to an inter¬ 
pretation in which man himself, considered as a social being, 
occupies the centre of the stage. Feuerbach's substitution of 
anthropology for theology is an explicit acknowledgement of this. 
And to a certain extent he is justified in regarding Hegelianism as 
a half-way house in the process of this transformation. In particular, 
the philosophy of Feuerbach is a stage in the movement which 
culminated in the dialectical materialism and the economic theory 
of history of Marx and Engels. True, Feuerbach's thought moves 
within the framework of the idea of the State as the supreme 
expression of social unity and of the concept of political rather 
than of economic man. But his transformation of idealism into 
materialism and his insistence on overcoming man's self-alienation 
as manifested in religion prepared the ground for the thought of 
Marx and Engels. Marx may have criticized Feuerbach severely, 
but he certainly owed him a debt. 

3. In view of Feuerbach's preoccupation with the subject of 
religion the shift of emphasis in the Hegelian left wing from 
logical, metaphysical and religious problems to problems of a 
social and political nature is perhaps better illustrated by Arnold 
Ruge (1802-80). Ruge's first two works, written when he was more 
or less an orthodox Hegelian, were on aesthetics. But his interest 
came to centre on political and historical problems. In 1838 he 
founded the Halit sche Jahrbucher fur deutsche Wissenschaft und 
Kunst, having among his collaborators David Strauss, Feuerbach 
and Bruno Bauer (1809-82). In 1841 the review was renamed 
Deutsche Jahrbucher fur Wissenschaft und Kunst , and at this time 
Marx began to collaborate with it. Early in 1843, however, the 
periodical, which had become more and more radical in tone and 
had aroused the hostile attention of the Prussian government, was 
suppressed; and Ruge moved to Paris where he founded the 
Deutsch-franzdsische Jahrbucher. But a break between Ruge and 
Marx and the dispersal of other contributors brought the life of the 
new review to a speedy close. Ruge went to Zurich. In 1847 he 
returned to Germany, but after the failure of the Revolution of 1848 
he crossed over into England. In his last years he became a 
supporter of the new German empire. He died at Brighton. 
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Ruge shared Hegel's belief that history is a progressive advance 
towards the realization of freedom, and that freedom is attained 
in the State, the creation of the rational General Will. He was thus 
prepared to give full marks to Hegel for having utilized Rousseau's 
concept of the volonte generate and for having grounded the State 
on the universal will which realizes itself in and through the wills 
of individuals. At the same time he criticized Hegel for having 
given an interpretation of history which was closed to the future, 
in the sense that it left no room for novelty. In the Hegelian system, 
according to Ruge, historical events and institutions were portrayed 
as examples or illustrations of a dialectical scheme which worked 
itself out with logical necessity. Hegel failed to understand the 
uniqueness and non-repeatable character of historical events, 
institutions and epochs. And his deduction of the Prussian 
monarchical constitution was a sign of the closed character of his 
thought, that is, of its lack of openness to the future, to progress, 
to novelty. 

The basic trouble with Hegel, in Ruge's view, was that he 
derived the scheme of history from the system. We ought not to 
presuppose a rational scheme and then derive the pattern of 
history from it. If we do this, we inevitably end by justifying the 
actual state of affairs. Our task is rather that of making history 
rational, of bringing, for example, new institutions into being 
which will be more rational than those already in existence. In 
other words, in place of Hegel's predominantly speculative and 
theoretical attitude to history and to social and political life we 
need to substitute a practical and revolutionary attitude. 

This does not mean that we have to abandon the idea of a 
teleological movement in history. But it does mean that the 
philosopher should endeavour to discern the movement and 
demands of the spirit of the time (der Zeitgeist) and that he should 
criticize existing institutions in the light of these demands. Hegel's 
career fell in the period after the French Revolution, but he had 
little understanding of the real movement of the Zeitgeist. He did 
not see, for instance, that the realization of freedom of which he 
talked so much could not be achieved without radical changes in 
the institutions which he canonized. 

We can see in Ruge's attitude an attempt to combine belief in a 
teleological movement in history with a practical and revolutionary 
attitude. And his criticism of Hegel was congenial to Marx. The 
great idealist was primarily concerned with understanding history. 
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with seeing the rational in the real. Ruge and Marx were concerned 
with making history, with understanding the world in order to 
change it. But Ruge refused to follow Marx in the path of com¬ 
munism. In his opinion Marx's idea of man was very one-sided, and 
he opposed to it what he called an integral humanism. It is not 
only man's material and economic needs which require to be 
satisfied but also his spiritual needs. However, the break between 
the two men was by no means due simply to ideological differences. 

4. A counterblast to the general movement of thought in left- 
wing Hegelianism came from the somewhat eccentric philosopher 
Max Stimer (1806-56) whose real name was Johann Kaspar 
Schmidt. After attending the lectures of Schleiermacher and Hegel 
at Berlin Stimer taught in a school for a few years and then gave 
himself to private study. His best known work is The Individual 
and His Properly (Der Einzige und sein Eigentum , 1845). 

At the beginning of this work Stimer quotes Feuerbach's state¬ 
ment that man is man's supreme being and Bruno Bauer's 
assertion that man has just been discovered. And he invites his 
readers to take a more careful look at this supreme being and new 
discovery. What do they find? What he himself finds is the ego, not 
the absolute ego of Fichte’s philosophy but the concrete individual 
self, the man of flesh and blood. And the individual ego is a unique 
reality which seeks from the start to preserve itself and so to assert 
itself. For it has to preserve itself in the face of other beings which 
threaten, actually or potentially, its existence as an ego. In other 
words, the ego’s concern is with itself. 

It is precisely this unique individual ego which most philo¬ 
sophers pass over and forget. In Hegelianism the individual self 
was belittled in favour of absolute Thought or Spirit. Paradoxically, 
man was supposed to realize his true self or essence in proportion 
as he became a moment in the life of the universal Spirit. An 
abstraction was substituted for concrete reality. And Feuerbach's 
philosophy is tarred with the same brush. To be sure, Feuerbach is 
right in claiming that man should overcome the self-alienation 
involved in the religious attitude and rediscover himself. For in 
Judaism and Christianity freedom, the very essence of man, was 
projected outside the human being in the concept of God, and man 
was enslaved. He was told to deny himself and obey. But though 
Feuerbach is justified in his polemics against religious self¬ 
alienation and against the abstractions of Hegelianism, he fails to 
understand the significance of the unique individual and offers us 
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instead the abstraction of Humanity or of absolute Man and the 
fulfilment of selfhood in and through the State. Similarly, even if 
in humanistic socialism Humanity is substituted for the Christian 
God and the Hegelian Absolute, the individual is still sacrificed on 
the altar of an abstraction. In fine, the left-wing Hegelians can be 
subjected to the same sort of criticism which they level against 
Hegel himself. 

In place of such abstractions as Absolute Spirit, Humanity and 
the universal essence of man Stimer enthrones the unique and free 
individual. In his view freedom is realized through owning. And, 
as this unique individual, I own all that I can appropriate. This 
does not mean, of course, that I have in fact to make everything 
my property. But there is no reason why I should not do so, other 
than my inability to do it or my own free decision not to do it. I 
proceed out of and return into the 'creative nothing', and while I 
exist my concern is with myself alone. My endeavour should be 
that of expressing my unique individuality without allowing 
myself to be enslaved or hampered by any alleged higher power 
such as God or the State or by any abstraction such as Humanity 
or the universal Moral Law. Subservience to such fictitious 
entities weakens my sense of my own uniqueness. 

Stimer s philosophy of egoism possesses a certain interest and 
significance in so far as it represents the protest of the concrete 
human person against the worship of the collectivity or of an 
abstraction. Moreover some may wish to see in it some spiritual 
affinity with existentialism. And there is at least some ground for 
this. It can hardly be said that emphasis on the theme of property 
is a characteristic of existentialism, but the theme of the unique 
free individual certainly is. 1 Stirner’s philosophy has been 
mentioned here, however, not for any anticipation of later thought 
but rather as a phase in the movement of revolt against meta¬ 
physical idealism. One can say perhaps that it represents an 
expression of the nominalistic reaction which over-emphasis on the 
universal always tends to evoke. It is, of course, an exaggeration. 
A healthy insistence on the uniqueness of the individual self is 
coupled with a fantastic philosophy of egoism. But the protest 
against an exaggeration very often takes the form of an exaggera¬ 
tion in the opposite direction. 

Apart, however, from the fact that Stimer was far from being a 

1 Stimer s obscure remarks about 'creative nothing' recall to mind certain 
aspects of Heidegger's thought. 
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great philosopher, his thought was out of harmony with the 
Zeitgeist , and it is not surprising if Marx saw in it the expression of 
the alienated isolated individual in a doomed bourgeois society. 
Marx and Engels may have incorporated in their philosophy the 
very features which Stimer so disliked, substituting the economic 
class for Hegel's national State, the class war for the dialectic of 
States, and Humanity for absolute Spirit. But the fact remains 
that their philosophy was, for good or ill, to possess a great 
historical importance, whereas Max Stimer is remembered only as 
an eccentric thinker whose philosophy has little significance except 
when it is seen as a moment in the perennially recurrent protest of 
the free individual against the voraciously devouring universal. 


CHAPTER xvi 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF IDEALISM (2) 

Introductory remarks—The lives and writings of Marx and 
Engels and the development of their thought — Materialism — 
Dialectical materialism—The materialist conception of history 
—Comments on the thought of Marx and Engels. 

1. Confronted with the thought of Marx and Engels the historian 
of philosophy finds himself in a rather difficult situation. On the 
one hand the contemporary influence and importance of their 
philosophy is so obvious that the not uncommon practice of 
according it little more than a passing mention in connection with 
the development of left-wing Hegelianism scarcely seems to be 
justified. Indeed, it might seem more appropriate to treat it as one 
of the great modem visions of human life and history. On the 
other hand it would be a mistake to allow oneself to be so hypno¬ 
tized by the indubitable importance of Communism in the modem 
world as to tear its basic ideology from its historical setting in 
nineteenth-century thought! Marxism is indeed a living philosophy 
in the sense that it inspired and gave impetus and coherence to a 
force which, for good or ill, exercises a vast influence in the modern 
world. It is accepted, doubtless with varying degrees of conviction, 
by a great many people today. At the same time it is arguable that 
its continued life as a more or less unified system is primarily due 
to its association with an extra-philosophical factor, a powerful 
social-political movement, the contemporary importance of which 
nobody would deny. It is true, of course, that the connection is not 
accidental. That is to say, Communism did not adopt a system of 
ideas which lay outside the process of its own birth and develop¬ 
ment. But the point is that it is the Communist Party which has 
saved Marxism from undergoing the fate of other nineteenth- 
century philosophies by turning it into a faith. And the historian 
of nineteenth-century philosophy is justified in dwelling primarily 
on the thought of Marx and Engels in its historical setting and in 
prescinding from its contemporary importance as the basic creed 
of a Party, however powerful this Party may be. 

The present writer has therefore decided to confine his attention 
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to some aspects of the thought of Marx and Engels themselves and 
to neglect, except for some brief references, the subsequent 
development of their philosophy as well as its impact on the 
modern world through the medium of the Communist Party. When 
it is a question of an inevitably somewhat overcrowded account of 
philosophy in Germany during the nineteenth century, this 
restriction does not really stand in need of any defence. But as the 
importance of Communism in our day may lead the reader to 
think that a more extended treatment would have been desirable 
and even that this volume should have culminated in the philo¬ 
sophy of Marx, it may be as well to point out that to depict 
Marxism as the apex and point of confluence of nineteenth-century 
German philosophical thought would be to give a false historical 
picture under the determining influence of the political situation in 
the world today. 

2. Karl Marx (1818-83) was °f Jewish descent. His father, a 
liberal Jew, became a Protestant in 1816, and Marx himself was 
baptized in 1824. But his father's religious convictions were by no 
means profound, and he was brought up in the traditions of 
Kantian rationalism and political liberalism. After his school 
education at Trier he studied at the universities of Bonn and 
Berlin. At Berlin he associated with the Young Hegelians, the 
members of the so-called Doktorklub , especially with Bruno Bauer. 
But he soon became dissatisfied with the purely theoretical 
attitude of left-wing Hegelianism, and this dissatisfaction was in¬ 
tensified when in 1842 he began to collaborate in editing at Cologne 
the newly-founded Rheinische Zeilung, of which he soon became the 
chief editor. For his work brought him into closer contact with 
concrete political, social and economic problems, and he became 
convinced that theory must issue in practical activity, in action, 
if it is to be effective. This may indeed seem to be obvious, even a 
tautology. But the point is that Marx was already turning away 
from the Hegelian notion that it is the philosopher’s business 
simply to understand the world and that we can trust, as it were, 
to the working out of the Idea or of Reason. Criticism of traditional 
ideas and existing institutions is not sufficient to change them 
unless it issues in political and social action. In fact, if religion 
signifies man's alienation from himself, so also in its own way does 
German philosophy. For it divorces man from reality, making him 
a mere spectator of the process in which he is involved. 

At the same time reflection on the actual situation led Marx to 
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adopt a critical attitude towards the Hegelian theory of the State. 
And it was apparently in this period, between 1841 and 1843, that 
he wrote a criticism of Hegel’s concept of the State under the title 
Kritik des Hegelschen Staatsrechts. According to Hegel objective 
spirit reaches its highest expression in the State, the family and 
civil society being moments or phases in the dialectical develop¬ 
ment of the idea of the State. The State, as the full expression of 
the Idea in the form of objective Spirit, is for Hegel the 'subject', 
while the family and civil society are 'predicates’. But this is to put 
things the wrong way round. The family and civil society, not the 
State, are the 'subject': they form the basic realities in human 
society. Hegel’s State is an abstract universal, a governmental and 
bureaucratic institution which stands apart from and over against 
the life of the people. In fact there is a contradiction between 
public and private concerns. Transposing on to the political plane 
Feuerbach’s idea of religion as an expression of man's self¬ 
alienation, Marx argues that in the State as conceived by Hegel 
man alienates his true nature. For man's true life is conceived as 
existing in the State whereas in point of fact the State stands over 
against individual human beings and their interests. And this 
contradiction or gulf between public and private concerns will last 
until man becomes socialized man and the political State, exalted 
by Hegel, gives way to a true democracy in which the social 
organism is no longer something external to man and his real 
interests. 

Marx also attacks Hegel's idea of insistence on private property 
as the basis of civil society. But he has not yet arrived at an 
explicit communistic theory. He appeals rather for the abolition of 
the monarchy and the development of social democracy. The idea, 
however, of a classless economic society is implicit in his criticism 
of Hegel's political State and in his notion of true democracy. 
Further, his concern with man as such and his internationalism 
are also implicit in his criticism of Hegel. 

Early in 1843 the life of the Rheinische Zeitung was brought to a 
close by the political authorities, and Marx went to Paris where he 
collaborated with Ruge in editing the Deutsch-franzusische 
Jahrbiicher . In the first and only number which appeared he 
published two articles, one a criticism of Hegel's Philosophy of 
Right, the other a review of essays by Bruno Bauer on Judaism. In 
the first of these articles Marx refers to Feuerbach's analysis of 
religion as a self-alienation on man's part and asks why it occurs. 
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Why does man create the illusory world of the supernatural and 
project into it his own true self? The answer is that religion 
reflects or expresses the distortion in human society. Man's 
political, social and economic life is incapable of fulfilling his true 
self, and he creates the illusory world of religion and seeks his 
happiness therein, so that religion is man's self-administered opium. 
Inasmuch as religion prevents man from seeking his happiness 
where alone it can be found, it must indeed be attacked. But a 
criticism of religion is of little value if it is divorced from political 
and social criticism, for it attacks the effect while neglecting the 
cause. Further, criticism by itself is in any case inadequate. We 
cannot change society simply by philosophizing about it. Thought 
must issue in action, that is, in social revolution. For philosophical 
criticism raises problems which can be solved only in this way. In 
Marx's language philosophy must be overcome, this overcoming 
being also the realization (Verwirklichkung) of philosophy. It must 
leave the plane of theory and penetrate to the masses. And when it 
does so, it is no longer philosophy but takes the form of a social 
revolution which must be the work of the most oppressed class, 
namely the proletariat. By abolishing private property consciously 
and explicitly the proletariat will emancipate itself and, together 
with itself, the whole of society. For egoism and social injustice are 
bound up with the institution of private property. 

In certain obvious respects Marx's way of thinking is influenced 
by Hegel's. For example, the idea of alienation and its overcoming 
is of Hegelian origin. But it is equally obvious that he rejects the 
notion of history as the self-manifestation or self-expression of the 
Absolute defined as Spirit. His concept of theory as realizing itself 
through practice or action reminds us indeed of Hegel's concept of 
the concrete self-unfolding of the Idea. But the fundamental 
reality is for him, as for Feuerbach, Nature rather than the Idea or 
Logos . And in his political and economic manuscripts of 1844 
Marx emphasizes the difference between his own position and that 
of Hegel. 

True, Marx retains a profound admiration for Hegel. He praises 
him for having recognized the dialectical character of all process 
and for having seen that man develops or realizes himself through 
his own activity, through self-alienation and its overcoming. At 
the same time Marx sharply criticizes Hegel for his idealist concept 
of man as self-consciousness and for having conceived human 
activity as being primarily the spiritual activity of thought. Hegel 
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did indeed look on man as expressing himself outwardly in the 
objective order and then returning to himself on a higher plane. 
But his idealism involved the tendency to do away with the 
objective order by interpreting it simply in relation to conscious¬ 
ness. Hence the process of self-alienation and its overcoming was 
for him a process in and for thought rather than in objective 
reality. 

Whether Marx does justice to Hegel may be open to question. 
But in any case he opposes to the primacy of the Idea the primacy 
of sensible reality. And he maintains that the fundamental form of 
human work is not thought but manual labour in which man 
alienates himself in the objective product of his labour, a product 
which, in society as at present constituted, does not belong to the 
producer. This alienation cannot be overcome by a process of 
thought in which the idea of private property is regarded as a 
moment in the dialectical movement to a higher idea. It can be 
overcome only through a social revolution which abolishes private 
property and effects the transition to communism. The dialectical 
movement is not a movement of thought about reality: it is the 
movement of reality itself, the historical process. And the negation 
of the negation (the abolition of private property) involves the 
positive occurrence of a new historical situation in which man's 
self-alienation is overcome in actual fact and not simply for thought. 

This insistence on the unity of thought and action and on the 
overcoming of man's self-alienation through social revolution and 
the transition to communism, an insistence which shows itself in 
the articles of 1843 and the manuscripts of 1844, can be regarded, 
in part at least, as the result of a marriage between left-wing 
Hegelianism and the socialist movement with which Marx came 
into contact at Paris. Dissatisfied with the predominantly critical 
and theoretical attitude of the Young Hegelians, Marx found at 
Paris a much more dynamic attitude. For besides studying the 
classical English economists, such as Adam Smith and Ricardo, he 
made the personal acquaintance of German socialists in exile and 
of French socialists such as Proudhon and Louis Blanc, as well as 
of revolutionaries such as the Russian Bakunin. And even if he 
had already shown an inclination to emphasize the need for action, 
this personal contact with the socialist movement had a profound 
influence upon his mind. At the same time he came to the con¬ 
clusion that though the socialists were more in touch with reality 
than were the German philosophers, they failed to make an 
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adequate appraisal of the situation and its demands. They needed 
an intellectual instrument to give unity of vision, purpose and 
method. And though Marx spoke of the overcoming of philosophy 
and did not regard his own theory of history as a philosophical 
system, it is clear not only that this is in fact what it became but 
also that it owed much to a transformation of Hegelianism. 

The most important personal contact, however, which Marx 
made at Paris was his meeting with Engels who arrived in the city 
from England in 1844. The two men had indeed met one another a 
couple of years before, but the period of their friendship and 
collaboration dates from 1844. 

Friedrich Engels (1820-95) was the son of a rich industrialist, 
and he took up a position in his father’s firm at an early age. While 
doing his military service at Berlin in 1841 he associated with the 
circle of Bruno Bauer and adopted an Hegelian position. The 
writings of Feuerbach, however, turned his mind away from 
idealism to materialism. In 1842 he went to Manchester to work 
for his father’s firm and interested himself in the ideas of the early 
English socialists. It was at Manchester that he wrote his study of 
the working classes in England ( Die Lage der arbeitenden Klassen 
in England ) which was published in Germany in 1845. He also 
composed for the Deutsch-franzdsische J ahrbucher his Outlines of a 
Critique of National Economy (Umrisse einer Kritik der National- 
okonomie). 

An immediate result of the meeting between Marx and Engels 
in Paris was their collaboration in writing The Holy Family (Die 
heilige Family, 1845) directed against the idealism of Bruno Bauer 
and his associates who appeared to think that 'criticism’ was a 
transcendent being which had found its embodiment in the 'Holy 
Family’, namely the members of Bauer’s circle. In opposition to 
the idealist emphasis on thought and consciousness Marx and 
Engels maintained that the forms of the State, law, religion and 
morality were determined by the stages of the class-war. 

At the beginning of 1845 Marx was expelled from France and 
went to Brussels where he composed eleven theses against 
Feuerbach, ending with the famous statement that whereas 
philosophers have only tried to understand the world in different 
ways, the real need is to change it. When he had been joined by 
Engels the two men collaborated in writing The German Ideology 
[Die deutsche Ideologie) which remained unpublished until 1932. 
The work is a criticism of contemporary German philosophy as 
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represented by Feuerbach, Bauer and Stimer and of the German 
socialists, and it is important for its outline of the materialist 
conception of history .(The fundamental historical reality is social 
man in his activity in Nature. This material or sensible activity is 
man’s basic life, and it is life which determines consciousness, not, 
as the idealists imagine, the other way round. In other words, the 
fundamental factor in history is the process of material or economic 
production. And the formation of social classes, the warfare 
between classes and, indirectly, the forms of political life, of law 
and of ethics are all determined by the varying successive modes 
of production. Further, the whole historical process is moving 
dialectically towards the proletarian revolution and the coming of 
communism, not the self-knowledge of absolute Spirit or any such 
philosophical illusionj 

In 1847 Marx published in French his Poverty of Philosophy 
(Misere de la philosophie), a reply to Proudhon’s Philosophy of 
Poverty (.Philosophie de la misdre). In it he attacks the notion of 
fixed categories, eternal truths and natural laws which in his view 
is characteristic of bourgeois economics. For example, after 
accepting the description of property as theft Proudhon goes on to 
envisage a socialist system which will strip property of this 
character; And this shows that he regards the institution of private 
property as an eternal or natural value and as a fixed economic 
category. But there are no such values and categories. Nor is there 
any philosophy which can be worked out a priori and then applied 
to the understanding of history and society. There can be only a 
critical knowledge based on the analysis of concrete historical 
situations. In Marx’s view the dialectic is not a law of thought 
which is expressed in reality: it is immanent in the actual process 
of reality and is reflected in thought when the mind correctly 
analyses concrete situations. 

Faithful, however, to his idea of the unity of thought and action, 
Marx was by no means content to criticize the shortcomings of 
German ideologists such as Bauer and Feuerbach and of socialists 
such as Proudhon. He j oined the Communist League and in 1847 was 
commissioned, together with Engels, to draw up a summary state¬ 
ment of its principles and aims. This was the famous Communist 
Manifesto or Manifesto of the Communist Party which appeared 
in London early in 1848, shortly before the beginning of the series 
of revolutions and insurrections which took place in Europe 
during that year. When the active phase of the revolutionary 
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movement started in Germany, Marx and Engels returned to 
their native land. But after the failure of the revolution Marx, who 
had been brought to trial and acquitted, retired to Paris, only to be 
expelled from France for the second time in 1849. He went to 
London where he remained for the rest of his life, receiving 
financial aid from his friend Engels. 

In 1859 Marx published at Berlin his Contribution to a Critique of 
Political Economy (Zur Kritik der politischen Oekonomie) which is 
important, as is also the Manifesto , for its statement of the 
materialist conception of history. And, again uniting action with 
theory, he founded in 1864 the International Working Men's 
Association, commonly known as the First International. Its life, 
however, was beset with difficulties. For example, Marx and his 
friends considered that it was necessary for authority to be 
centralized in the hands of the committee if the proletariat was to 
be led successfully to victory, whereas others, such as Bakunin the 
anarchist, refused to accept a dictatorship of the central committee. 
Besides, Marx soon found himself at loggerheads with the French 
and German socialist groups. After the congress at The Hague in 
1872 the central committee was transferred to New York at the 
instance of Marx. And the First International did not long survive. 

The first volume of Marx's famous work Capital (Das Kapital) 
appeared at Hamburg in 1867. But the author did not continue the 
publication. He died in March 1883, and the second and third 
volumes were published posthumously by Engels in 1885 and 1894 
respectively. Further manuscripts were published in several parts 
by K. Kautsky in 1905-10. In the work Marx maintains that* the 
bourgeois or capitalist system necessarily involves a class 
antagonism. For the value of a community is crystallized labour, 
as it were. That is to say, its value represents the labour put into 
it. Yet the capitalist appropriates to himself part of this value, 
paying the worker a wage which is less than the value of the 
commodity produced. He thus defrauds or exploits the worker. 
And this exploitation cannot be overcome except by the abolition 
of capitalism. Marx refers, of course, to contemporary abuses in 
the economic system, such as the practice of keeping wages as low 
as possible. But exploitation should not be understood only in this 
sense. For if the so-called labour theory of value is once accepted, 
it necessarily follows that the capitalist system involves exploita¬ 
tion or defrauding of the worker. And the payment of high wages 
would not alter this fact. 
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In 1878 Engels published as a book, commonly known as Anti - 
Diihring , some articles which he had written against the then 
influential German socialist Eugen Diihring. One chapter was 
written by Marx. Engels also occupied himself with composing his 
Dialectics of Nature {Dialektik der Natur ). But he was too taken up 
with bringing out the second and third volumes of Marx's Capital 
and with efforts to resuscitate the International to be able to 
finish the work. And it was not published until 1925, when it 
appeared at Moscow. Engels lacked his friend's philosophical 
training, but he had wide interests, and it was he rather than Marx 
who applied dialectical materialism to the philosophy of Nature. 
The results were not perhaps such as to enhance Engels' reputation 
as a philosopher among those who do not accept his writings as 
part of a creed. 

Of Engels' other publications mention should be made of his 
work on The Origin of the Family , Private Property and the State 
{Der Ursprung der Fami lie, des Privateigentums und des Staats, 
1884) in which he tries to derive the origin of class divisions and of 
the State from the institution of private property. In 1888 a series 
of articles by Engels were published together as a book under the 
title Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of the Classical German 
Philosophy (Ludwig Feuerbach und der Ausgang der klassischcn 
deutschen Philosophic). Engels died of cancer in August 1895. 

3. Whether or not Hegel meant that the Concept {der Begriff) or 
logical Idea is a subsistent reality which externalizes or alienates 
itself in Nature, is a disputable question. But both Marx and 
Engels understood him in this sense, namely as holding that the 
Logos is the primary reality which expresses itself in its opposite, 
namely uncohscious Nature, and then returns to itself as Spirit, 
thus actualizing, as it were, its own essence or definition. Thus in 
his preface to the second German edition of Capital Marx states 
that Tor Hegel the thought-process, which he goes so far as to 
transform into an independent Subject under the name “Idea", is 
the demiurge of the real, the real being simply its external 
appearance’. 1 And in his book on Feuerbach Engels asserts that 
'with Hegel the dialectic is the self-development of the Concept. 
The absolute Concept is not only present from eternity—who 
knows where?—but it is also the real living soul of the whole 
existent world. ... It alienates itself in the sense that it transforms 
itself into Nature where, without consciousness of itself and 

1 Das Kapital, i, p. xvii (Hamburg, 1922); Capital , 11, p. 873 (London, Everyman). 
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disguised as natural necessity, it goes through a new process of 
development and finally comes again to self-consciousness in man*. 1 

As against this metaphysical idealism Marx and Engels accepted 
Feuerbach’s thesis that the primary reality is Nature. Thus 
Engels speaks of the liberating effect of Feuerbach’s Essence of 
Christianity , which restored materialism to its throne. ‘Nature 
exists independently of all philosophy; it is the basis on which we 
human beings, ourselves products of Nature, have grown. Apart 
from Nature and human beings nothing exists; and the higher 
beings which our religious fantasy created are only the fantastic 
reflection of our own essence . . . the enthusiasm was general* we 
were all for the moment followers of Feuerbach. One can see in the 
Holy Family how enthusiastically Marx welcomed the new 
conception, and how much he was influenced by it, in spite of all 
critical reservations’. 2 

In this passage Engels speaks of the re-enthronement of 
materialism. And both Marx and Engels were, of course, material¬ 
ists. But this obviously does not mean that they denied the reality 
of mind or that they identified the processes of thought in a crude 
manner with material processes. What materialism meant for them 
was in the first place the denial that there is any Mind or Idea 
which is prior to Nature and expresses itself in Nature. It was 
certainly not equivalent to denying that human beings have minds. 
In his Dialectics of Nature Engels speaks of the law of the trans¬ 
formation of quantity into quality, and vice versa , as the law by 
which changes in Nature take place. 3 A transformation of this kind 
occurs when a series of quantitative changes is succeeded by an 
abrupt qualitative change. Thus when matter has reached a 
certain pattern of complicated organization mind emerges as a 
new qualitative factor. 

To be sure, the question of the power of the mind is left some¬ 
what obscure by Marx and Engels. In the preface to his Critique 
of Political Economy Marx makes the famous statement that ‘it is 
not the consciousness of human beings which determines their 

1 Ludwig Feuerbach, p. 44 (Stuttgart, 1888); Ludwig Feuerbach, edited by 
C. P. Dutt with an introduction by L. Rudas, p. 53 (London, no date). 

8 Ludwig Feuerbach, pp. 12-13 (p- 2 8)- When a translated work is referred to 
more than once, on all occasions but the first I give the pagination of the trans¬ 
lation in brackets, without repeating the title. 

• It is true that in the Science of Logic Hegel passes from the category of 
quality to that of quantity, but when dealing with measure he speaks of nodal 
points at which a series of quantitative variations is succeeded by an abrupt 
qualitative change, a leap. This is succeeded in turn by further quantitative 
variations until a new nodal point is reached. 
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being, but it is, on the contrary, their social being which determines 
their consciousness.’ 1 And Engels remarks that ‘we conceived the 
concepts in our heads once more from a materialist point of view 
as copies of real things, instead of conceiving real things as copies 
of this or that stage of the absolute Concept’. 2 And such passages 
tend to suggest that human thought is no more than a copy or 
reflection of material economic conditions or of the processes of 
Nature. In other words, they tend to suggest the passive character 
of the human mind. But we have already seen that in his theses 
against Feuerbach Marx asserts that whereas philosophers have 
only tried to understand the world, it is man's business to change 
it. Hence it is not really surprising if in the first volume of Capital 
we find him comparing the human worker with the spider and the 
bee and remarking that even the worst builder can be distinguished 
from the best bee by the fact that the former conceives the product 
of his work before he constructs it whereas the latter does not. In 
the human worker there is the will which has an end in view and 
which externalizes itself. 3 Indeed, if Marx and Engels wish to 
maintain, as they do, the need for revolutionary activity, for 
correctly analysing the situation and acting accordingly, they 
obviously cannot maintain at the same time that the mind is no 
more than a kind of pool on the surface of which natural processes 
and economic conditions are passively mirrored. When they are 
engaged in setting Hegel on his feet, that is, in substituting 
materialism for idealism, they tend to stress the copy-idea of 
human concepts and thought-processes. But when they are 
speaking of the need for social revolution and for its preparation, 
they clearly have to attribute to the human mind and will an 
active role. Their utterances may not be always perfectly consistent, 
but their materialism is basically an assertion of the priority of 
matter, not a denial of the reality of mind. 

4. Although, however, Marx and Engels regarded their 
materialism as a counterblast to Hegel’s idealism, they certainly 
did not look on themselves as being simply opponents of Hegel. For 
they recognized their indebtedness to him for the idea of the 
dialectical process of reality, that is, a process by way of negation 
followed by a negation of the negation, which is also an affirmation 
of a higher stage. Another way of putting the same thing is to say 

1 Zur Kritik der poliiischen Oekonomie, p. xi (Stuttgart. 1897); Marx-Engels: 
Selected Works , i, p. 363 (London, 1958). 

1 Ludwig Feuerbach , p. 45 (p. 54). 

* Das Kapital, !, p. 140 (1, pp. 169-70). 
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that process or development takes the form of the contradiction 
of an existing situation or state of affairs, followed by the contra¬ 
diction of the contradiction, this contradiction being an over¬ 
coming of the first. It is not so much a question of thesis, antithesis 
and synthesis, as of negation and its negation, though the second 
negation can be regarded as in some sense a 'synthesis', inasmuch 
as it is a transition to a higher stage in the dialectical process. 

This idea of development as a dialectical process is essential to 
the thought of Marx and Engels. Obviously, a man can accept the 
thesis of the priority of matter to mind and some form of what is 
now called emergent evolution without thereby being a Marxist. 
The materialism of Marx and Engels is dialectical materialism, to 
use the descriptive term which is now in general use, even if Marx 
himself did not employ it. 

Marx and Engels were indeed at pains to distinguish between 
their conception of the dialectic and that of Hegel. In their view 
Hegel, having seen that thought moves dialectically, hypostatized 
this process as the process of absolute Thought, the self-develop¬ 
ment of the Idea. Thus the movement of the dialectic in the world 
and in human history was regarded by Hegel as the reflection or 
phenomenal expression of the movement of Thought. For Marx 
and Engels, however, the dialectical movement is found first of all 
in reality, that is to say, in Nature and history. The dialectical 
movement of human thought is simply a reflection of the dialectical 
process of reality. And this reversal of the relation between thought 
and reality was for them an essential part oLthe business of setting 
Hegel on his feet. At the same time Marx and Engels made no 
secret of the fact that the idea of the dialectic was derived from 
Hegel. Hence they regarded their materialism as being essentially a 
post-Hegelian materialism, and not as a mere return to an earlier 
type of materialist theory. 

Now, though Marx affirms with Feuerbach the priority of 
matter to mind, he is not really interested in Nature as such, 
considered apart from man. Sometimes indeed he seems to imply 
that Nature does not exist except for man. But this must not be 
taken as meaning that Nature possesses no ontological reality 
except as object of consciousness. It would be absurd to interpret 
Marx as an idealist. Whathemeans is that Nature first exists for man 
when man differentiates himself from it, though at the same time 
he recognizes a relation between himself and Nature. An animal is 
a natural product, and we see it as related to Nature. But the 
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animal is not conscious of these relations as such: they do not exist 
'for it'. Hence Nature cannot be said to exist 'for the animal'. With 
the emergence of consciousness, however, and the subject-object 
relation Nature begins to exist for man. And this is essential for 
what we may call the becoming of man. To be man, man must 
objectify himself. And he cannot do so, except by distinguishing 
himself from Nature. 

But man is orientated towards Nature in the sense that he has 
needs which can be satisfied only through objects other than 
himself. And Nature is orientated towards man in the sense that it 
is the means of satisfying these needs. Further, man's satisfaction 
of his needs involves activity or work on his part. And in a sense 
the spontaneous satisfaction of a basic physical need by appropriat¬ 
ing a ready-made object, so to speak, is work. But it is not 
specifically human work or activity, not at least if it is considered 
simply as a physical act. A man may, for example, stoop down and 
drink from a stream to quench his thirst. But so do many animals. 
Work becomes specifically human when man consciously trans¬ 
forms a natural object to satisfy his needs, and when he employs 
means or instruments to do so. In other words, the fundamental 
form of human work and man's fundamental relation to Nature is 
his productive activity, his conscious production of the means of 
satisfying his needs. Man is basically economic man, though this 
is not to say that he cannot be anything but economic man. 

Man cannot, however, objectify himself and become man unless 
he is also object for another. In other words, man is a social being: 
a relation to his fellows is essential to his being as man. And the 
basic form of society is the family. We can say, therefore, that the 
fundamental reality to which Marx directs his attention is 
productive man as standing in a twofold relation, to Nature and 
to other human beings. Or, inasmuch as the term 'productive man' 
already implies a relation to Nature, we can say that the funda¬ 
mental reality considered by Marx is productive man in society. 

For Marx, therefore, man is basically not a contemplative but 
an active being, this activity being primarily the material one of 
production. And the relations between man and Nature are not 
static but changing relations. He uses means of production to 
satisfy his needs, and therefore fresh needs present themselves, 
leading to a further development in the means of production. 
Further, corresponding to each stage in the development of means 
of production for the satisfaction of man's needs there are social 
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relations between men. And the dynamic interaction between the 
means or forces of production and the social relations between men 
constitute the basis of history. Speaking of man's basic physical 
needs Marx asserts that f the first historical fact is the production of 
the means which enable man to satisfy these needs'. 1 But, as we 
have seen, this leads to the appearance of fresh needs, to a develop¬ 
ment in the means of production and to new sets of social relations. 
Hence the so-called first historical fact contains in itself, as it were 
in germ, the whole history of man. And this history is for Marx 
the 'locus', so to speak, of the dialectic. But an account of the 
dialectic of history according to Marx is best reserved for the next 
section. It is sufficient to note here that his theory of history is 
materialist in the sense that the basic factor in history is for him 
man's economic activity, his activity of production to satisfy his 
physical needs. 

Attention has already been drawn to the fact that Engels 
extended the dialectic to Nature itself, thus developing what may 
be called a philosophy of Nature. And there has been some dispute 
about whether this extension was compatible with the attitude of 
Marx. Of course, if one assumes that for Marx Nature exists for 
us only as the field for transformation by human work and that the 
dialectical movement is confined to histojy, which presupposes a 
dynamic relation between man and his natural environment, the 
extension of the dialectic to Nature in itself would constitute not 
only a novelty but also a change in the Marxist conception of the 
dialectic. There might perhaps be a dialectical movement in the 
development of man's scientific knowledge, but this movement 
could hardly be attributed to Nature in itself, considered apart 
from man. It would not be merely a case of Marx having con¬ 
centrated on human history to the practical exclusion of a philo¬ 
sophy of Nature. It would be a case of an exclusion in principle. 
But it must be remembered that in Marxism the dialectical move¬ 
ment of history is not the expression of the interior movement of 
absolute Thought: it is the movement of reality itself. It can be 
reproduced in the human mind, but in the first instance it is the 
movement of objective reality. Unless, therefore, we choose to 
press certain of Marx's utterances to the extent of turning him into 
an idealist, it does not seem to me that his position excludes in 

1 Deutsche Ideologic , W , hi, p. 28; The German Ideology, p. 16 (Parts I and III, 
translated by W. Lough and C. P. Magill, London, 1942). In references W signifies 
the edition of the Works of Marx and Engels published by Dietz Verlag, Berlin, 
I 957 1 - 
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principle the notion of a dialectic of Nature. Moreover, Marx was 
well aware that his friend was working at a dialectic of Nature, and 
he appears to have approved or at any rate not to have shown 
disapproval. So even if it is arguable that Engels was unfaithful to 
the thought of Marx and that he was laying the foundation of a 
mechanistic version of dialectical materialism, in which the 
movement of history would be regarded as simply a continuation 
of the necessary movement of autodynamic matter, I should not 
care to commit myself to the assertion that the extension of the 
dialectic to Nature in itself was excluded by Marx. Given some of 
his statements, it may be that he ought to have excluded it. But it 
does not appear that he did so in point of fact. 

However this may be, in what he calls his 'recapitulation of 
mathematics and the natural sciences' 1 Engels was struck by the 
fact that in Nature nothing is fixed and static but that all is in 
movement, change, development. And, as he tells us himself, he 
was particularly impressed by three factors; first, the discovery of 
the cell, through the multiplication and differentiation of which 
plant and animal bodies have developed; secondly, the law of the 
transformation of energy; and, thirdly, Darwin's statement of the 
theory of evolution. Reflecting on Nature as revealed by con¬ 
temporary science Engels came to the conclusion that ‘in Nature 
the same dialectical laws of movement assert themselves in the 
confusion of innumerable changes which govern the apparent 
contingency of events in history'. 2 

In his Dialectics of Nature 3 Engels summarizes these laws as 
those of the transformation of quantity into quality, of the mutual 
penetration of opposites and of the negation of the negation. Some 
often-quoted examples of this last law, the negation of the 
negation, are to be found in Anti-Duhring. Engels speaks, for 
instance, of the barley-seed which is said to be negated when it 
sprouts and the plant begins to grow. The plant then produces a 
multiplicity of seeds and is itself negated. Thus as ‘result of this 
negation of the negation we have again the original barley-seed, 
though not as such but tenfold, twentyfold or thirtyfold'. 4 
Similarly, the larva or caterpillar negates the egg out of which it 
comes, is transformed in the course of time into a butterfly and is 
then itself negated in its death. 

1 Anti-Duhring, p. xv (Stuttgart, 1919); Anli-Diihring, p. 17 (London, 1959, 
2nd edition). 1 Ibid, 

• Dialektik der Natur, p. 53 (Berlin, 1952); Dialectics of Nature, p. 83 (London, 
1954 )* 4 Anti-Diihring, p. 138 (p. 187). 
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Whether logical terms such as 'negation' and 'contradiction' are 
appropriate in this context is, to put it mildly, disputable.-But we 
need not labour this point. Instead we can note that Engels draws 
an important conclusion in regard to human thought and know¬ 
ledge from the nature of the twofold field of application of the 
dialectic, namely Nature and human history. 1 In his view it was 
Hegel's great discovery that the world is a complex not of finished 
things but of processes. And it is true both of Nature and of 
human history that each is a process or complex of processes. From 
this it follows that human knowledge, as a mirror of this twofold 
reality, is itself a process which does not and cannot reach a fixed 
and absolute system of truth. Hegel saw that ‘truth lay in the 
process of knowing itself, in the long historical, development of 
science which rises from lower to ever higher levels of knowledge 
without ever arriving, through the discovery of a so-called absolute 
truth, to the point where it can proceed no further, where nothing 
remains but to lay one's hands on one’s lap and wonder at the 
absolute truth which has been attained 1 . 2 There is not and cannot 
be an absolute system of philosophy which only needs to be learned 
and accepted. Indeed, inasmuch as absolute truth is precisely what 
philosophers have had in view, we can say that with Hegel philo¬ 
sophy comes to an end. Instead we have a dialectically-advancing 
progressive scientific knowledge of reality which is always open to 
further change and development. 

Like Marx, therefore, Engels attacks the notion of 'eternal 
truths'. He finds himself compelled to admit that there are truths 
which nobody can doubt without being considered mad; for 
example, that ‘two and two make four, that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles, that Paris lies in France, 
that a man who eats nothing dies of hunger and so on’. 3 But such 
truths, says Engels, are trivialities or commonplaces. And nobody 
would dignify them with the solemn title of 'eternal truths’ unless 
he wished to draw from their existence the conclusion that in the 
field of human history there is an eternal moral law, an eternal 
essence of justice, and so on. But it is precisely this sort of con¬ 
clusion which is erroneous. Just as hypotheses in physics and 
biology are subject to revision and even to revolutionary change, 
so is morality. 

1 Strictly speaking, there are for Engels three fields of application. ‘Dialectics 
is nothing else but the science of the general laws of movement and development 
in Nature, human society and thought’; Anti-Diihring, p. 144 (p. 193). 

2 Ludwig Feuerbach, p. 4 (p. 21). 5 Anti-Diihring , p. 81 (p. 122). 
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Marx and Engels, therefore, did not present their interpretation 
of reality as being the absolute and final system of philosophy. 
True, they regarded it as science rather than as speculative 
philosophy. And this means, of course, that they regarded it as 
supplanting all previous interpretations, whether idealist or 
materialist. At the same time science was not for them something 
which could ever attain a fixed and final form. If reality is a 
dialectical process, so is human thought, in so far, that is to say, as 
it reflects reality and does not take refuge in an illusory world of 
eternal truths and fixed essences. 

Taken by itself, this denial of eternal truths, stable positions and 
final solutions suggests that a detached attitude towards their 
philosophy would be the appropriate one for Marx and Engels to 
maintain. But they did not look on it as being simply a theoretical 
exercise in interpreting the world and history. And it was precisely 
the detached, theoretical attitude which they decried in Hegel. 
But the implications of their view of dialectical materialism as a 
practical instrument or weapon is a topic which must be left aside 
for the moment. 

5. As we have seen, the Marxist theory of history is materialist 
in the sense that the fundamental situation is depicted as a 
relation between man, considered as a material being, and Nature: 
it is man producing by his physical activity the means of satisfying 
his basic needs. But we must add that historical materialism does 
not mean only this. It means in addition that man’s productive 
activity determines, directly or indirectly, his political life, his law, 
his morality, his religion, his art, his philosophy. In the present 
context materialism does not involve, as has been already remarked, 
denying the reality of mind or consciousness. Nor does it involve 
denying all value to the cultural activities which depend on mind. 
But it maintains that the cultural superstructure in general 
depends on and is in some sense determined by the economic 
substructure. 

In the economic substructure Marx distinguishes two elements, 
the material forces of production and the productive relations, the 
second element depending upon the first. ‘In the social production 
of their life human beings enter into determinate necessary 
relations which are independent of their will, productive relations 
[ProdtiktionsverhdUnissj] which correspond with a determinate 
stage in the development of their material forces of production 
[ Produkhvkrafte ]. The totality of these productive relations forms 
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the economic structure of society'. 1 In this passage the economic 
structure of a society is indeed identified with the totality of its 
productive relations. But inasmuch as these relations are said to 
correspond with a certain level of development of the productive 
forces of the society in question, and inasmuch as the emergence of 
conflicts between the productive forces and the productive 
relations in a given society is an essential feature in Marx's picture 
of human history, it is obvious that we must distinguish two main 
elements in the economic Structure of society, a structure which is 
also described by Marx as a mode of production (Produktionsweise ). 

The term 'material forces of production' (or 'material productive 
powers’) obviously covers all the material things which are used by 
man as artificial instruments in his productive activity, that is, in 
the satisfaction of his physical needs, from primitive flint instru¬ 
ments up to the most complicated modern machinery. It also 
includes natural forces in so far as they are used by man in the 
process of production. And the term can apparently also cover all 
such objects as are required for productive activity, even if they do 
not enter into it directly. 2 

Now, if the term is applied exclusively to things distinct from 
man himself, man is obviously presupposed. Marx tends to speak 
of the forces of production as doing this or that, but he is not so 
stupid as to suppose that these forces develop themselves without 
any human agency. ‘The first condition of all human history is 
naturally the existence of living human individuals.' 3 And in the 
Communist Manifesto he speaks of the bourgeoisie as revolutioniz¬ 
ing the instruments of production and thereby the productive 
relations. However, in the German Ideology he remarks that the 
production of life, whether of one's own life by work or of that of 
another through procreation, always involves a social relation, in 
the sense of the collaboration of several individuals. And after 
observing that it follows from this that a given mode of production 
is always linked to a given mode of collaboration, he asserts that 
this mode of collaboration is itself a ‘productive force'. 4 He means, 
of course, that the social relation between men in the process of 
production can itself react on men's needs and on the productive 
forces. But if the mode of collaboration in the labour-process can 
be reckoned as a productive force, there seems to be no reason why, 

1 Zur Kritik der politischen Oekonomie, p. x (i, p, 363), 

* Cf. Das Kapital, I, p 143 (1, pp. 172-3) 

* Deutsche Ideologic, W, hi, p. 20 (p. 7). 

4 Ibid., p. 30 (p. 18). 
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for example, the proletariat should not be accounted a productive 
force, even if the term is generally used by Marx for instruments or 
means of production rather than for man himself. 1 In any case it is 
notoriously difficult to pin him down to a precise and universal use 
of such terms. 

The term 'productive relations' means above all property- 
relations. Indeed, in the Critique of Political Economy we are told 
that 'property relations' ( Eigentumsverhaltnisse) is simply a juristic 
expression for 'productive relations’. 2 However, in general the 
term 'productive relations’ refers to the social relations between 
men as involved in the labour-process. As we have seen, these 
relations are said to depend on the stage of development of the 
productive forces. And tjie two together constitute the economic 
substructure. 

This economic substructure is said to condition the super¬ 
structure. ‘The mode of production of material life conditions the 
social, political and mental ( geistigen ) life-process in general. It is 
not the consciousness of human beings which determines their 
being, but it is, on the contrary, their social being which determines 
their consciousness.' 3 Obviously, the statement that the economic 
substructure 'conditions’ ( bedingt ) the superstructure is ambiguous. 
The statement is not at all startling if it is taken in a very weak 
sense. It becomes interesting only in proportion as the meaning of 
the term ‘conditions’ approaches ‘determines’. And it has indeed 
frequently been taken in this strong sense. Thus it has been main¬ 
tained, for example, that the celestial hierarchy (from God down 
to the choirs of angels and the company of the saints) of mediaeval 
theology was simply an ideological reflection of the mediaeval 
feudal structure which was itself determined by economic factors. 
Again, the rise of the bourgeoisie and the arrival of the capitalist 
mode of production were reflected in the transition from Catholi¬ 
cism to Protestantism. According to Engels the Calvinist doctrine 
of predestination reflected the supposed economic fact that in 
commercial competition success or failure does not depend on 
personal merits but on incomprehensible and uncontrollable 
economic powers. Yet it was also Engels who protested that the 
doctrine of Marx and himself had been misunderstood. They had 
never meant that man's ideas are simply a pale reflection of 

1 In The Poverty of Philosophy Marx says explicitly that the revolutionary 
proletariat is the greatest of all productive forces. See below, p. 328. 

* Zur Kritik der politischen Oekonomie. p. x (1, p. 363), 

• Ibid., p. xi (i, p. 363). 
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economic conditions in the sense that the relation of dependence 
is exclusively unilateral. Ideas (that is to say, men inspired by 
ideas) can react on the substructure which has conditioned them. 

The fact of the matter is, I think, that in their reversal of the 
idealist conception of history Marx and Engels not unnaturally 
emphasized the determining influence of the economic substructure. 
But, having once stated their vision of the world in terms which 
suggested that for them the world of consciousness and ideas was 
simply determined by the mode of economic production, they 
found themselves compelled to qualify this simple outlook. 
Political and legal structures are more directly determined by the 
economic substructure than are ideological superstructures such 
as religion and philosophy. And human ideas, though conditioned 
by economic conditions, can react on these conditions. In fact they 
had to allow for such reaction if they wished to allow for revolu¬ 
tionary activity. 

To turn now to a more dynamic aspect of history. According to 
Marx ‘at a certain stage in their development a society's forces of 
production come into conflict [literally ‘contradiction', Wider- 
spruch] with the existing productive relations'. 1 That is to say, 
when in a given social epoch the forces of production have 
developed to such a point that the existing productive relations, 
especially property-relations, have become a fetter on the further 
development of the forces of production, there is a contradiction 
within the economic structure of society, and a revolution takes 
place, a qualitative change to a new economic structure, a new 
social epoch. And this change in the substructure is accompanied 
by changes in the superstructure. Man's political, juristic, religious, 
artistic and philosophical consciousness undergoes a revolution 
which depends on and is subsidiary to the revolution in the 
economic sphere. 

A revolution of this kind, the change to a new social epoch, 
does not take place, Marx insists, until the forces of production 
have developed to the fullest extent that is compatible with the 
existing productive relations and the material conditions for the 
existence of the new form of society are already present within the 
old. For this is the state of affairs which comprises a contradiction, 
namely that between the forces of production and the existing 
social relations. The qualitative change in the economic structure 
of society or mode of production does not occur until a contra- 

1 Zur Kritik der politischen Oekonomie, p. xi (i, p. 363). 
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diction has matured, as it were, within the old society through a 
series of quantitative changes. 

Now, if the theory is expressed simply in this way, it gives the 
impression of being simply a technological and mechanical theory. 
That is to say, it seems as though social revolution, the transition 
from one social epoch to another, took place inevitably and 
mechanically, and as though man's consciousness of the need for 
a change and his revolutionary activity constituted mere 
epiphenomena which exercised no real influence on the cause of 
events. But though this interpretation would fit in with the general 
doctrine that it is the material conditions of life which determine 
consciousness and not the other way round, it could scarcely fit in 
with Marx’s insistence on the unity of theory and practice and on 
the need for the active preparation of the proletariat’s revolutionary 
overthrow of the capitalist economy. Hence, although Marx 
sometimes tends to speak as though the material forces of pro¬ 
duction were the real revolutionary agent, we have to introduce 
the idea of the class war and of human agency. 

Marx and Engels envisage at the dawn of history a state of 
primitive communism in which the land was possessed and tilled 
by the tribe in common and in which there was no class-division. 
Once, however, private property had been introduced, a division of 
society into economic classes soon followed. Marx is aware, of 
course, that social distinctions in civilized society form a more or 
less complicated pattern. But his general tendency is to simplify 
the situation by representing the fundamental distinction as being 
that between the oppressors and the oppressed, the exploiters and 
the exploited. In all forms of society, therefore, which presuppose 
the institution of private property, there is an antagonism between 
classes, an antagonism now latent, now open. And ‘the history of 
all society hitherto is the history of class struggle'. 1 The State 
becomes the organ or instrument of the dominant class. So does 
the law. And the dominant class also tries to impose its own moral 
conceptions. In the Marxist dialectic of history, therefore, the 
concept of the class replaces Hegel's concept of the national State, 
and the class war replaces national wars. 2 

This class war or class struggle becomes particularly significant 

1 Manifest der kommunistischen Partei, W, iv, p. 462; Communist Manifesto , 
p. 125 (edit. H. J. Laski, London, 1948). Obviously, this refers to all known history 
after the passing of primitive communism. 

* That is to say, the class war is looked on as more fundamental, and national 
wars are interpreted in economic terms. 
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at the period when in a given social epoch the forces of production 
have developed to such a point that the existing social relations, 
especially property-relations, are turned into a drag and a fetter. 
For the hitherto dominant class (individual defections apart) 
endeavours to maintain the existing productive relations, while it 
is in the interest of a rising class to overthrow these relations. And 
when the contradiction between the forces of production and the 
productive relations has been perceived by the rising class whose 
interest it is to overthrow the existing and antiquated social order, 
revolution takes place. Then the new dominant class in its own turn 
uses the State and the law as its instruments. This process inevitably 
continues until private property has been abolished and, with it, 
the division of society into mutually antagonistic classes. 

In the preface to his Contribution to the Critique of Political 
Economy Marx observes that we can distinguish in broad outline 
four progressive social epochs which together form the prehistory 
[die Vorgeschichte) of mankind. The first of these, the asiatic, 
called by Engels the gens organization, is that of primitive 
communism. As we have seen, this was marked by communal 
ownership of land, associated labour and absence of private 
property. But with the institution of private property, associated 
by Engels with the change from matriarchy to patriarchy and with 
improvements in methods of production, the accumulation of 
private wealth was rendered possible. It was possible, for example, 
for a man to produce more than he required for his own needs. 
Hence there arose a division between rich and poor, and a new 
form of economic organization was required. If we ask what was 
the new productive force which was responsible for the transition, 
special mention is made of iron, though the subject is not developed. 
In any case the growth of private property and wealth made it 
necessary for the prospective rich to have labour at their 
disposal. But as under primitive communism there was no free 
labour available, slaves had to be obtained through captives 
in war. 

We thus pass to the antique or ancient period, characterized by 
slavery and by the class antagonism between freemen and slaves. 
On this economic structure, represented, for instance, by Greece 
and Rome, there arose corresponding legal and political institutions 
and the splendid ideological superstructure of the classical world. 

Although Marx and Engels mention various historical factors 
which contributed to the transition from the antique to the feudal 
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epoch, which reached its culminating phase in the Middle Ages, no 
convincing explanation is offered of the productive force or forces 
which were responsible for the transition. However, it took place, 
and the feudal economy was reflected in the political and legal 
institutions of the time, as well as, though more indirectly, in 
mediaeval religion and philosophy. 

During the mediaeval period a middle class or bourgoisie 
gradually developed. But its wealth-amassing propensities were 
hampered by factors such as feudal restrictions and guild regula¬ 
tions, as also by the lack of free labour for hire. With the discovery 
of America, however, and the opening-up of markets in different 
parts of the world, a powerful impetus was given to commerce, 
navigation and industry. New sources of wealth became available, 
and at the close of the Middle Ages land-enclosure by the nobility 
and other factors contributed to the formation of a class of 
dispossessed people ready to be hired and exploited. The time was 
ripe for a change, and the guild-system was overthrown by the 
new middle class in favour of the early phase of capitalist society. 
Finally, steam and machinery revolutionized industry; the world 
market was opened up; means of communication underwent a 
remarkable development; and the bourgeoisie pushed into the 
background the classes which had lingered from the Middle Ages. 

In feudal society, as Marx is aware, the pattern of organization 
was too complicated to permit of its being reduced to one simple 
class antagonism, as between barons and serfs. But in capitalist 
society, to which he naturally devotes most of his attention, we can 
see, Marx argues, a growing simplification. For there has been a 
tendency for capital to become concentrated in ever fewer hands, 
in great combines of a more or less international or cosmopolitan 
character. At the same time many of the small capitalists have 
sunk into the ranks of the proletariat 1 which has also tended to 
take on an international character. Hence we are faced by two 
prominent classes, the exploiters and the exploited. The term 
'exploitation* suggests, of course, the imposition of long hours of 
work for starvation wages. But though Marx does indeed inveigh 
against the abuses of the earlier phases of the industrial revolution, 
the primary meaning of the term is for him technical, not emotive. 
As we have seen, according to the doctrine expounded in Capital 
the whole value of a commodity is, as it were, crystallized labour; 

1 This is what Marx says in the Communist Manifesto which dates, it should be 
remembered, from the beginning of 1848. 
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it is due to the labour expended in its production. Hence the wage- 
system is necessarily exploitation, irrespective of the amount of 
the wages paid. For in every case the capitalist filches from the 
worker. The fact that a given capitalist is a humane man who does 
his best to improve wages and conditions of work makes no 
difference to the basic situation which is a necessary antagonism 
between the two classes. 

Now, the bourgeoisie has developed the forces of production to 
a hitherto unknown and undreamed-of extent. But at the same 
time it has developed them to the point at which they can no 
longer co-exist with the existing productive relations. According 
to Marx, this fact is shown, for example, by the periodic recurrence 
of economic crises. Hence the time is approaching for the over¬ 
throw of the capitalist system. And the task of revolutionary 
activity, particularly of the Communist Party, is to turn the 
proletariat from a class in itself, to use Hegelian language, into a 
class for itself, a class conscious of itself and of its mission. The 
proletariat will then be able to sweep away the capitalist system, 
seize the organ of the State and use it to establish the dictatorship 
of the proletariat which will prepare the way for communist 
society. In this society the political State will wither away. For the 
State is an instrument for the maintenance of its own position by a 
dominant class in face of another class or other classes. And under 
communism class divisions and the class war will disappear. 

In view of the fact that the bourgeoisie itself develops the forces 
of production we may be inclined to ask, what is the new productive 
force which emerges and which is fettered by the capitalist mode 
of production? But Marx is ready with his answer. And in the 
Poverty of Philosophy he tells us that the greatest of all productive 
forces is 'the revolutionary class itself’. 1 This is the productive 
force which enters into conflict with the existing economic system 
and overthrows it by revolution. 

Human history is thus a dialectical progress from primitive 
communism to developed communism. And from one point of view 
at least the intermediary stages are necessary. For it is through 
them that the forces of production have been developed and that 
productive relations have been correspondingly changed in such a 
manner that developed communism is rendered not only possible 
but also the inevitable result. But the Marxist theory of history is 

1 W, iv, p. 181; The Poverty of Philosophy , edited by C. P. Dutt and V. Chatto- 
padhyaya, p. 146 (London, no date); p. 174 (London, 1956). 
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also an instrument or weapon, not merely a spectator’s analysis of 
historical situations. It is the instrument by which the proletariat, 
through its vanguard the Communist Party, becomes conscious of 
itself and of the historical task which it has to perform. 

The theory is also, however, a philosophy of man. Marx assumes 
the Hegelian thesis that to realize himself man must objectify 
himself. And the primary form of self-objectification is in labour, 
production. The product is, as it were, man-in-his-othemess. But 
in all societies based on private property this self-objectification 
takes the form of self-alienation or self-estrangement. For the 
worker’s product is treated as something alien to himself. In 
capitalist society it belongs to the capitalist, not to the worker. 
Further, this economic self-alienttion is reflected in a social self¬ 
alienation. For membership of a class does not represent the whole 
man. Whichever class he belongs to, there is, so to speak, some¬ 
thing of himself in the other class. Thus class antagonism expresses 
a profound division, a self-estrangement, in the nature of man. 
Religion also represents, as Feuerbach said, human self-alienation. 
But, as we have seen, self-alienation in the religious consciousness 
is for Marx a reflection of a profounder self-alienation in the social- 
economic sphere. And this cannot be overcome except through the 
abolition of private property and the establishment of communism. 
If self-alienation on the economic and social level is overcome, its 
religious expression will disappear. And at last the whole man, the 
non-divided man, will exist. Human ethics will take the place of 
class ethics, and a genuine humanism will reign. 

It follows from this that the overthrow of the capitalist system 
by the proletariat is not merely a case of the replacement of one 
dominant class by another. It is indeed this, but it is also much 
more. The dictatorship of the proletariat is a temporary phase 
which prepares the way for the classless communist society from 
which self-alienation will be absent. In other words, by its 
revolutionary act the international proletariat saves not simply 
itself but all mankind. It has a messianic mission. 

6. There is no great difficulty in giving a certain plausibility to 
the materialist theory of history. For example, if I wish to illustrate 
the conditioning by the economic structure of political and legal 
forms and of the ideological superstructure, there is a large variety 
of facts to which I can appeal. I can point to the connection between 
the then existing economic and class structure and the ferocious 
penalties which were once inflicted in England for theft, or to the 
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connection between the economic interests of plantation-owners in 
the southern States of America and the absence of strong moral 
feeling against slavery. I can draw attention to the connections 
between the economic life of a hunting tribe and its ideas of life 
after death or between class divisions and the lines of the hymn 
'The rich man in his castle, the poor man at his gate, God made 
them high and lowly and ordered their estate*. I can refer to the 
evident influence of Greek political structures on Plato’s picture of 
the ideal State or, for the matter of that, to the influence of 
existing conditions in the world of industry on the thought of Marx 
and Engels. 

But though the Marxist theory of the relation between the 
economic substructure and the superstructure can be rendered 
plausible, this plausibility depends in large part on one’s selecting 
certain data, slurring over others and circumventing awkward 
questions. For example, to maintain the theory I have to slur over 
the fact that Christianity became the dominant religion in the late 
Roman empire and was then accepted by the peoples who built up 
the feudal society of the Middle Ages. And I have to avoid awkward 
questions about the relation between the development of the 
forces of production and the origins of Islam. If such questions 
are pressed, I refer to factors which lie outside my original 
explanation of the ideological superstructure, while at the same 
time I continue to assert the truth of this explanation. And I 
blithely admit that the superstructure can itself exercise an 
influence on the substructure and that changes can take place in 
the former independently of changes in the latter, while at the 
same time I refuse to admit that these concessions are inconsistent 
with my original position. Why, indeed, should I admit this? For I 
have spoken of the relation between the substructure and the 
superstructure as a ’conditioning’ of the latter by the former. And 
I can understand this term in a weak or in a strong sense according 
to the demands of the particular situation which I am considering. 

We have seen that for Marx and Engels the dialectic is not some¬ 
thing imposed on the world from without, the expression of 
absolute Thought or Reason. The dialectic as thought is the 
reflection of the inner movement of reality, of its immanent laws 
of development. And in this case the movement is presumably 
necessary and inevitable. This does not mean, of course, that 
human thought has Ho part to play. For there is continuity between 
Nature, human society and the world of ideas. We have already 
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quoted Engels’ statement that ’dialectic is nothing else but the 
science of the general laws of movement and development in 
Nature, human society and thought’. 1 But the total process 
would then be the necessary working-out of immanent laws. And 
in this case there does not seem to be much room for revolutionary 
activity. Or, rather, revolutionary activity would be a phase of an 
inevitable process. 

From one point of view this mechanical view of the dialectic 
seems to be required by the conviction of Marx and Engels that 
the coming of communism is inevitable. But if the dialectic as 
operating in human history is, as Engels at any rate suggests, 
continuous with the dialectic as operating in Nature, that is, if it 
is ultimately a question of the Self-development of auto-dynamic 
matter, it is difficult to see why the process should ever stop or 
reach a stage where contradictions and antagonisms disappear. 
Indeed, there is a passage in the Dialectics of Nature where Engels 
remarks that matter goes through an eternal cycle and that with 
an 'iron necessity’ it will exterminate its highest product, namely 
the thinking mind, and produce it again somewhere else at another 
time. 2 

But this idea hardly fits in with the apocalyptic aspect of 
Marxism, which requires the vision of history as moving towards 
a goal, a terrestrial Paradise. The two ways of looking at the 
matter are perhaps compatible up to a point. That is to say, it is 
possible to look on each cycle as leading up to a peak point, as it 
were. But the more one emphasizes the teleological aspect of 
history, its movement from primitive communism, the age of 
innocence, through the Fall, as represented by the introduction 
of private property and the consequent emergence of selfishness, 
exploitation and class antagonism, up to the recovery of com¬ 
munism at a higher level and the overcoming of man’s self¬ 
alienation, so much the more does one tend to reintroduce 
surreptitiously the notion of the working out of a plan, the 
realization of an Idea. 

In other words, there is a fundamental ambiguity in Marxism. 
If some aspects are stressed, we have a mechanistic interpretation 
of the historical process. If other aspects are stressed, the system 
seems to demand the reintroduction of what Marx and Engels 
called idealism. Nor is this surprising. For in part Marxism is a 
transformation of idealism, and elements of this particular source 

1 Anti-Duhring, p. 144 (p. 193). 1 Dialektik dtr Natur, p. 28 (p. 54). 
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linger on. The alliance between dialectic and materialism is not 
altogether an easy one. For, as Marx and Engels were well aware, 
dialectics originally referred to a movement of thought. And 
though they located the movement of the dialectic primarily in the 
object of thought and only secondarily and by way of reflection in 
human thinking, this transposition inevitably tends to suggest 
that the historical process is the self-development of an Idea. The 
alternative is to interpret the process as a purely mechanical one. 1 

This is a matter of some importance. Left to itself, so to speak, 
Marxism tends to divide into divergent lines of thought. It is 
possible to emphasize the ideas of necessity, inevitability, deter¬ 
minism, and it is possible to emphasize the ideas of deliberate 
revolutionary activity and of free action. It is possible to emphasize 
the materialist element, and it is possible to emphasize the 
dialectical element. It is also possible, of course, to attempt to 
hold together all these different aspects, in spite of the ambiguities 
to which this attempt gives rise. But it is significant that even in 
the Soviet Union different lines of interpretation and development 
have manifested themselves. If the emergence of these different 
lines of thought has been held in check, this has been due to the 
constraining force of the Party Line, to an extra-philosophical 
factor and not to any intrinsic consistency and lack of ambiguity 
in the thought of Marx and Engels themselves. 

From one point of view criticism of the type suggested in the 
foregoing paragraphs 2 is beside the point. That is to say, if we 
choose to regard Marxism as an interesting Vision' of the world, 
detailed criticism necessarily seems pedantic and tiresome. 
Philosophers who provide striking visions of the world are inclined 
to take one aspect of reality and to use it as a key to unlock all 
doors. And detailed criticism, it may be said, is out of place. For it 
is the very exaggeration involved in the vision which enables us to 
see the world in a new light. When we have done so, we can forget 
about the exaggeration: the vision has accomplished its purpose. 
Thus the philosophy of Marx and Engels enables us to see the 
importance and far-reaching influence of man's economic life, of 
the so-called substructure. And it is largely because of the 
exaggerations involved that it can have this effect, breaking the 
rigidity of other pictures or interpretations of the world. Once we 

1 It is probably Engels, with his extension of the dialectic to Nature, who 
provides most ground for a mechanical interpretation. 

1 The lines of criticism suggested are not, of course, in any way new. They are 
familiar enough to 'bourgeois' philosophers, that is to say, to objective observers. 
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have seen what Marx and Engels are drawing attention to, we 
can forget Marxism as expounded in their writings: the essence of 
their vision passes into the common outlook. It is pedantic to 
worry about such detailed questions as the precise relation between 
freedom and necessity, the precise meaning of 'condition', the 
exact extent to which morality and values are thought to be 
relative, and so on. 

This attitude is indeed understandable. But the Marxist theory 
of history is not simply a striking nineteenth-century vision of 
the world which has made its contribution to human thought and 
then relapsed into the historical background. It is a living and 
influential system which professes to be a scientific analysis of 
historical development, an analysis which permits prediction, and 
it is at the same time the creed or faith of groups whose importance 
in the modern world nobody would deny. It is therefore appropriate 
to point out that the transformation of this philosophy into the 
dogmatic creed of a powerful Party has arrested the natural 
development of the different lines of thought to which its diverse 
aspects might otherwise be expected to have given rise. 

The Communist theoretician would perhaps reply that it is not 
a question of the philosophy of Marx and Engels having been 
adopted by a Party and transformed into a weapon or instrument. 
For it was this from the beginning. And it is precisely this fact 
which distinguishes it from all previous philosophies. Marx always 
thought of his philosophy as a means of transforming the world 
and not simply as an interpretation of it. But though this is 
doubtless true, the question then arises whether Marxism falls 
under its own concept of ideologies as relative to a passing 
economic structure or whether it transcends this status and 
represents absolute truth. If Marxism is relative to the situation in 
which the proletariat is opposed to the bourgeoisie, it should pass 
away when this antagonism has been overcome. If, however, it 
represents absolute truth, how is this claim to be reconciled with 
what Marx and Engels have to say about eternal truths, natural 
laws and so on? 

And yet all criticism based on the internal ambiguities of the 
philosophy of Marx and Engels seems in a certain sense to be 
futile. It may have an effect on those, if any, who are attracted to 
Marxism simply because they think that it is 'scientific'. But it is 
not likely to have much effect on those who are primarily attracted 
by the ideal of human society which Marxism represents. What is 
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needed is the delineation of another ideal, based on a more 
adequate view of man and his vocation and on a more adequate 
view of the nature of reality. 

The philosophy of Marx and Engels has, of course, undergone 
some development. Attention has been paid, for example, to the 
theory of knowledge. And certain modem Thomists seem to think 
that among contemporary philosophical traditions Marxism, as 
represented by the philosophers of the Soviet Union, offers them a 
common basis of discussion because of its insistence on realism in 
epistemology and ontology. This is a theme which goes beyond 
the scope of this book. But one may remark that even if realism in 
the sense intended is common to Thomism and to Marxism, 
Thomism is for the Marxist an 'idealist' system. For it maintains 
the priority of Mind or Spirit to matter. And it was precisely this 
doctrine which Marx and Engels were concerned to deny when 
they affirmed the truth of materialism. 


CHAPTER XVII 

KIERKEGAARD 

Introductory remarks—Life and writings—The individual and 
the crowd—The dialectic of the stages and truth as subjectivity 
—The idea of existence—The concept of dread—The influence of 
Kierkegaard. 

i. In the chapters on the development of Schelling’s thought 
mention was made of the distinction which he came to .draw 
between negative and positive philosophy. The former moves in 
the realm of ideas: it is a deduction of concepts or essences. The 
latter is concerned with the that of things, with existence. Positive 
philosophy cannot simply dispense with negative philosophy. At 
the same time negative philosophy by itself by-passes actual 
existence. And its chief modem representative is Hegel. 

Among Schelling’s hearers at Berlin, when he expounded this 
distinction, was the Dane, Stfren Kierkegaard. For the way in 
which the German thinker developed his own idea of positive 
philosophy Kierkegaard had little sympathy. But he was in full 
agreement with Schelling’s attack on Hegel. Not that Kierkegaard 
was lacking in admiration for Hegel or in appreciation of the 
magnitude of his achievement. On the contrary, he regarded Hegel 
as the greatest of all speculative philosophers and as a thinker who 
had achieved a stupendous intellectual tour de force. But this, in 
Kierkegaard's opinion, was precisely the trouble with Hegelianism, 
namely that it was a gigantic tour de force and nothing more. Hegel 
sought to capture all reality in the conceptual net of his dialectic, 
while existence slipped through the meshes. 

Existence, as will be explained presently, was for Kierkegaard 
a category relating to the free individual. In his use of the term, 
to exist means realizing oneself through free choice between 
alternatives, through self-commitment. To exist, therefore, means 
becoming more and more an individual and less and less a mere 
member of a group. It means, one can say, transcending universality 
in favour of individuality. Hence Kierkegaard has scant sympathy 
with what he took to be Hegel’s view, that a man realizes his true 
self or essence in proportion as he transcends his particularity and 
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becomes a spectator of all time and existence as a moment in the 
life of universal thought. Hegelianism, in Kierkegaard's opinion, 
had no place for the existing individual: it could only universalize 
him in a fantastic manner. And what could not be universalized it 
dismissed as unimportant, whereas in point of fact it is that which 
is most important and significant. To merge or sink oneself in the 
universal, whether this is conceived as the State or as universal 
Thought, is to reject personal responsibility and authentic existence. 

Kierkegaard's emphasis on self-commitment through free 
choice, a self-commitment whereby the individual resolutely 
chooses one alternative and rejects another, is an aspect of his 
general tendency to underline antitheses and distinctions rather 
than to gloss them over. For example, God is not man, and man is 
not God. And the gulf between them cannot be bridged by dialectical 
thinking. It can be bridged only by the leap of faith, by a voluntary 
act by which man relates himself to God and freely appropriates, 
as it were, his relation as creature to the Creator, as a finite 
individual to the transcendent Absolute. Hegel, however, con¬ 
founds what ought to be distinguished. And his dialectical 
mediation between the infinite and the finite, between God and 
man, leaves us in the end with neither God nor man but only with 
the pale ghost of hypostatized thought, dignified by the name of 
absolute Spirit. 

With this emphasis on the individual, on choice, on self¬ 
commitment, Kierkegaard's philosophical thought tends to become 
a clarification of issues and an appeal to choose, an attempt to get 
men to see their existential situation and the great alternatives 
with which they are faced. It is certainly not an attempt to master 
all reality by thought and to exhibit it as a necessary system of 
concepts. This idea was quite foreign and repugnant to his mind. In 
his view speculative systematic philosophy, the greatest example 
of which was for him absolute idealism, radically misrepresented 
human existence. The really important problems, that is, the 
problems which are of real importance for man as the existing 
individual, are not solved by thought, by adopting the absolute 
standpoint of the speculative philosopher, but by the act of choice, 
on the level of existence rather than on that of detached, objective 
reflection. 

As one might expect, Kierkegaard's philosophy is intensely 
personal. In one sense, of course, every philosopher worthy of the 
name is a personal thinker. For it is he who does the thinking. 
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But with Kierkegaard there is a closer connection between his life 
and his philosophy than in the case of many other philosophers. 
He does not simply take over traditional problems or the problems 
most discussed in contemporary philosophical circles and then 
attempt to solve them in a purely objective and disinterested 
spirit. His problems arise out of his own life, in the sense that in 
the first instance they arise for him in the form of alternatives 
presented for his own personal choice, a choice involving a radical 
self-commitment. His philosophy is, as it were, a lived philosophy. 
And one of his objections to Hegelianism is that one cannot live 
by it. Obviously, Kierkegaard has to universalize. Without 
universalization there would be only autobiography. At the same 
time it is abundantly clear that it is the actor who speaks rather 
than the spectator. 

From one point of view this feature of his philosophy constitutes 
its weakness. That is to say, his thought may appear too subjective, 
too hostile to objectivity. In fact, some would refuse it the name of 
philosophy at all. But from another point of view the intensely 
personal character of Kierkegaard's thought constitutes its 
strength. For it gives to his writing a degree of seriousness and 
depth which sets it entirely outside the concept of philosophy as a 
game or as an academic pastime for those who have the requisite 
aptitude and inclination. 

In view of the fact that Kierkegaard's thought is developed in 
conscious opposition to Hegelianism or, if preferred, to speculative 
philosophy as represented by absolute idealism, as well as for 
chronological reasons, I have included the chapter on his philo¬ 
sophy in this part of the present volume. But if one were to neglect 
chronology and take effective influence as a standard, one would 
have to postpone consideration of his thought to a later stage. For 
though he was one of the most passionate thinkers of his period, 
he excited very little real interest at the time. A Dane, he was first 
discovered, so to speak, by the Germans in the first decades of the 
present century, and he has exercised a profound influence on some 
phases of the existentialist movement and on modern Protestant 
theology of the type represented by Karl Barth. Kierkegaard's 
preoccupation with Hegelianism as the dominant philosophy of 
his time and cultural milieu constitutes the dating element in his 
thought. But the ideas which he opposed to Hegelianism have a 
quite independent significance, and they have exercised a wide¬ 
spread influence in another and later cultural context. 
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2. S0ren Aabye Kierkegaard was bom at Copenhagen on May 
15th, 1813. He was given an extremely religious upbringing by his 
father, a man who suffered from melancholia and imagined that 
the curse of God hung over him and his family. 1 And Kierkegaard 
was himself affected to some degree by this melancholy, concealed 
beneath a display of sarcastic wit. 

In 1830 Kierkegaard matriculated in the university of Copen¬ 
hagen and chose the faculty of theology, doubtless in accordance 
with his father’s wishes. But he paid little attention to theological 
studies and devoted himself instead to philosophy, literature and 
history. It was at this time that he gained his knowledge of 
Hegelianism. During this period Kierkegaard was very much the 
observer of life, cynical and disillusioned, yet devoted to the social 
life of the university. Estranged from his father and his father’s 
religion, he spoke of the ‘stuffy atmosphere’ of Christianity and 
maintained that philosophy and Christianity were incompatible. 
Religious disbelief was accompanied by laxity in moral standards. 
And Kierkegaard’s general attitude at this time fell under the 
heading of what he later called the aesthetic stage on life’s way. 

In the spring of 1836 Kierkegaard appears to have had a 
temptation to commit suicide, having been overcome by a vision 
of his inner cynicism. But in June of that year he underwent a kind 
of moral conversion, in the sense that he adopted moral standards 
and made an attempt, even if not always successful, to live up to 
them. 8 This period corresponds to the ethical stage in his later 
dialectic. 

On May 19th, 1838, the year in which his father died, Kierke¬ 
gaard experienced a religious conversion, accompanied by an 
‘indescribable joy*. He resumed the practice of his religion and in 
1840 he passed his examinations in theology. He became engaged 
to Regina Olsen, but a year later he broke off the engagement. He 
evidently thought that he was unsuited for married life, a correct 
idea one would imagine. But he had also become convinced that he 
was a man with a mission, and that marriage wouldinterfere with it. 

In 1843 Kierkegaard published Either-Or, a title which well 
expresses his attitude to life and his abhorrence of what he took to 
be Hegel’s ‘Both-And’, Fear and Trembling and Repetition. These 

1 As a boy, Kierkegaard's father had tended sheep on a Jutland heath. One day, 
afflicted with hunger, cold and loneliness, he had cursed God. And this incident 
was indelibly printed on his memory. 

* I do not mean to imply that Kierkegaard had ever led what would be generally 
understood by a thoroughly immoral life. It was more a question of a change of 
interior attitude from a rejection to an acceptance of ethical self-commitment. 
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works were followed in 1844 by The Concept of Dread and Philo¬ 
sophical Fragments, in 1845 by Stages on Life’s Way and in 1846 by 
the Concluding Unscientific Postscript which, though its name may 
not suggest it, is a large and weighty tome. He also published some 
'edifying discourses’ in these years. The works of this period 
appeared under various pseudonyms, though the identity of the 
author was well enough known at Copenhagen. As far as the 
Christian faith was concerned, it was presented from the point of 
view of an observer, by indirect communication as Kierkegaard 
put it, rather than from the point of view of an apostle intent on 
direct communication of the truth. 

In the spring of 1848 Kierkegaard enjoyed a religious experience 
which, as he wrote in his-' Journal, changed his nature and impelled 
him to direct communication. He did not at once abandon the use 
of pseudonyms, but with Anti-Climacus the change to a direct and 
positive presentation of the standpoint of Christian faith becomes 
apparent. The year 1848 saw the publication of Christian 
Discourses, and The Point of View was also composed at this time, 
though it was published only after Kierkegaard’s death. The 
Sickness unto Death appeared in 1849. 

Kierkegaard was meditating a frontal attack on the Danish 
State Church which, in his opinion, scarcely deserved any more the 
name of Christian. For as far as its official representatives at least 
were concerned, it appeared to him to have watered down 
Christianity to a polite moral humanism with a modicum of 
religious beliefs calculated not to offend the susceptibilities of the 
educated. However, to avoid wounding Bishop Mynster, who had 
been a friend of his father, Kierkegaard did not open fire until 
1854, after the prelate’s death. A vigorous controversy ensued in 
the course of which Kierkegaard maintained that what he repre¬ 
sented was simply ordinary honesty. The emasculated Christianity 
of the established Church should recognize and admit that it was 
not Christianity. 

Kierkegaard died on November 4th, 1855. At his funeral there 
was an unfortunate scene when his nephew interrupted the Dean 
to protest against the appropriation by the Danish Church of a 
man who had so vigorously condemned it. 

3. There is an obvious sense in which every human being is and 
remains an individual, distinct from other persons and things. In 
this sense of individuality even the members of an enraged mob 
are individuals. At the same time there is a sense in which the 
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individuality of the members of such a mob is sunk in a common 
consciousness. The mob is possessed, as it were, by a common 
emotion, and it is a notorious fact that a mob is capable of 
performing actions which its members would not perform precisely 
as individuals. 

This is indeed an extreme example. But I mention it to show in 
a simple way that we can quite easily give a cash value to the idea 
of man's being more or less of an individual. One might, of course, 
take less dramatic examples. Suppose that my opinions are 
dictated predominantly by what 'one thinks', my emotive reactions 
by what 'one feels', and my actions by the social conventions of my 
environment. To the extent that this is the case I can be said to 
think, feel and act as a member of 'the One', as a member of an 
impersonal collectivity, rather than as this individual. If, however, 
I become aware of my anonymous status, so to speak, and begin 
to form my own principles of conduct and to act resolutely in 
accordance with them, even if this means acting in a way quite 
opposed to the customary ways of acting of my social environ¬ 
ment, there is a sense in which I can be said to have become more 
of an individual, in spite of the fact that in another sense I am no 
more and no less an individual than I was before. 

If space permitted, these concepts would obviously require 
careful analysis. But even in this unanalysed state they may serve 
to facilitate understanding of the following quotation from 
Kierkegaard. 'A crowd—not this crowd or that, the crowd now 
living or the crowd long deceased, a crowd of humble people or of 
superior people, of rich or of poor, etc.—a crowd in its very 
concept is the untruth, by reason of the fact that it renders the 
individual completely impenitent and irresponsible, or at least 
weakens his sense of responsibility by reducing it to a fraction.' 1 
Kierkegaard is not, of course, concerned simply with the dangers of 
allowing oneself to become a member of a crowd in the sense of a 
mob. His point is that philosophy, with its emphasis on the universal 
rather than on the particular, has tried to show that man realizes 
his true essence in proportion as he rises above what is con¬ 
temptuously regarded as his mere particularity and becomes a 
moment in the life of the universal. This theory, Kierkegaard 
argues, is false, whether the universal is considered as the State or 
as the economic or social class or as Humanity or as absolute 
Thought. 'I have endeavoured to express the thought that to 

1 The Point of View , p. 114 (translated by W. Lowrie, London, 1939). 
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employ the category "race" to indicate what it is to be a man, and 
especially as an indication of the highest attainment, is a mis¬ 
understanding and mere paganism, because the race, mankind, 
differs from an animal race not merely by its general superiority as 
a race, but by the human characteristic that every single individual 
within the race (not merely distinguished individuals but every 
individual) is more than the race. For to relate oneself to God 
is a far higher thing than to be related to the race and through the 
race to God.' 1 

The last sentence of this quotation indicates the general 
direction of Kierkegaard's thought. The highest self-actualization 
of the individual is x the relating of oneself to God, not as the 
universal, absolute Thought, but as the absolute Thou. But 
further explanation of what Kierkegaard means by becoming the 
individual is best reserved for the context of his theory of the three 
stages. For the moment it is sufficient to notice that it means the 
opposite of self-dispersal in 'the One' or self-submerging in the 
universal, however this may be conceived. The exaltation of the 
universal, the collectivity, the totality, is for Kierkegaard 'mere 
paganism'. But he also insists that historic paganism was orientated 
towards Christianity, whereas the new paganism is a falling away 
or an apostasy from Christianity. 9 

4. In The Phenomenology of Spirit Hegel expounded his 
masterly dialectic of the stages by which the mind awakens to self- 
consciousness, to universal consciousness and to the standpoint of 
absolute Thought. Kierkegaard also expounds a dialectic. But it is 
radically different from that of Hegel. In the first place it is the 
process by which spirit is actualized in the form of individuality, 
the individual existent, not in the form of the all-comprehensive 
universal. In the second place the transition from one stage to the 
next is accomplished not by thinking but by choice, by an act of 
the will, and in this sense by a leap. There is no question of over¬ 
coming antitheses by a process of conceptual synthesis: there is a 
choice between alternatives, and the choice of the higher alternative, 
the transition to a higher stage of the dialectic, is a willed self¬ 
commitment of the whole man. 

The first stage or sphere is described as the aesthetic. 3 And it is 

1 Ibid, pp. 88-9, in Note. 

* See, for example, The Sickness unto Death, pp. 73-4 (translated by W. Lowrie, 
Princeton and London, 1941). 

* This is discussed, for instance, in the first volume of Either-Or and in the first 
part of Stages on Life’s Way. 
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characterized by self-dispersal on the level of sense. The aesthetic 
man is governed by sense, impulse and emotion. But we must not 
conceive him as being simply and solely the grossly sensual man. 
The aesthetic stage can also be exemplified, for instance, in the 
poet who transmutes the world into an imaginative realm and in 
the romantic. The essential features of the aesthetic consciousness 
are the absence of fixed universal moral standards and of deter¬ 
minate religious faith and the presence of a desire to enjoy the 
whole range of emotive and sense experience. True, there can be 
discrimination. But the principle of discrimination is aesthetic 
rather than obedience to a universal moral law considered as the 
dictate of impersonal reason. The aesthetic man strives after 
infinity, but in the sense of a bad infinity which is nothing else but 
the absence of all limitations other than those imposed by his own 
tastes. Open to all emotional and sense experience, sampling the 
nectar from every flower, he hates all that would limit his field of 
choice and he never gives definite form to his life. Or, rather, the 
form of his life is its very formlessness, self-dispersal on the level of 
sense. 

To the aesthetic man his existence seems to be the expression of 
freedom. Yet he is more than a psycho-physical organism, endowed 
with emotive and imaginative power and the capacity for sense 
enjoyment. ‘The soulish-bodily synthesis in every man is planned 
with a view to being spirit, such is the building; but the man 
prefers to dwell in the cellar, that is, in the determinants of 
sensuousness.’ 1 And the aesthetic consciousness or attitude to life 
may be accompanied by a vague awareness of this fact, by a vague 
dissatisfaction with the dispersal of the self in the pursuit of 
pleasure and sense enjoyment. Further, the more aware a man 
becomes that he is living in what Kierkegaard calls the cellar of 
the building, the more subject he becomes to ‘despair’. For he finds 
that there is no remedy, no salvation, at the level on which he 
stands. He is faced, therefore, with two alternatives. Either he 
must remain in despair on the aesthetic level or he must make the 
transition to the next level by an act of choice, by self-commitment. 
Mere thinking will not do the trick for him. It is a question of 
choice; either-or. 

The second stage is the ethical. A man accepts determinate moral 
standards and obligations, the voice of universal reason, and thus 
gives form and consistency to his life. If the aesthetic stage is 

1 The Sickness unto Death , p. 67. 
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typified by Don Juan, the ethical stage is typified by Socrates. And 
a simple example of the transition from the aesthetic to the moral 
consciousness is for Kierkegaard that of the man who renounces 
the satisfaction of his sexual impulse according to passing attraction 
and enters into the state of marriage, accepting all its obligations. 
For marriage is an ethical institution, an expression of the universal 
law of reason. 

Now, the ethical stage has its own heroism. It can produce what 
Kierkegaard calls the tragic hero. 'The tragic hero renounces 
himself in order to express the universal.’ 1 This is what Socrates 
did, and Antigone was prepared to give her life in defence of the 
unwritten natural law. At the same time the ethical consciousness 
as such does not understand sin. The ethical man may take account 
of human weakness, of course; but he thinks that it can be over¬ 
come by strength of will, enlightened by clear ideas. In so far as he 
exemplifies the attitude characteristic of the ethical consciousness 
as such he believes in man’s moral self-sufficiency. Yet in point of 
fact a man can come to realize his own inability to fulfil the moral 
law as it should be fulfilled and to acquire perfect virtue. He can 
come to an awareness of his lack of self-sufficiency and of his sin 
and guilt. He has then arrived at the point at which he is faced 
with the choice or rejection of the standpoint of faith. Just as 
‘despair’ forms, as it were, the antithesis to the aesthetic conscious¬ 
ness, an antithesis which is overcome or resolved by ethical self¬ 
commitment, so consciousness of sin forms the antithesis to the 
ethical stage, and this antithesis is overcome only by the act of 
faith, by relating oneself to God. 

To affirm one’s relationship to God, the personal and trans¬ 
cendent Absolute, is to affirm oneself as spirit. ‘By relating itself 
to its own self and by willing to be itself, the self is grounded 
transparently in the Power which constituted it. And this formula 
. . . is the definition of faith.’ 2 Every man is, as it were, a mixture 
of the finite and the infinite. Considered precisely as finite, he is 
separated from God, alienated from him. Considered as infinite, 
man is not indeed God, but he is a movement towards God, the 
movement of the spirit. And the man who appropriates and 
affirms his relationship to God in faith becomes what he really is, 
the individual before God. 

To emphasize the difference between the second and third 

1 Fear and Trembling , p. 109 (translated by R. Payne, London, 1939). 

* The Sickness unto Death, p. 216. 
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stages Kierkegaard uses as a symbol Abraham’s willingness to 
sacrifice his son Isaac at God’s command. The tragic hero, such as 
Socrates, sacrifices himself for the universal moral law; but 
Abraham, as Kierkegaard puts it, does nothing for the universal. 
‘So we stand in the presence of the paradox. Either the Individual 
as the Individual can stand in an absolute relation to the Absolute, 
and then ethics is not supreme, or Abraham is lost: he is neither a 
tragic hero nor an aesthetic hero.’ 1 Needless to say, Kierkegaard 
does not intend to enunciate the general proposition that religion 
involves the negation of morality. What he means is that the man 
of faith is directly related to a personal God whose demands are 
absolute and cannot be measured simply by the standards of the 
human reason. At the back of Kierkegaard’s mind there is doubtless 
the memory of his behaviour towards Regina Olsen. Marriage is an 
ethical institution, the expression of the universal. And if ethics, 
the universal, is supreme, Kierkegaard’s conduct was inexcusable. 
He was justified only if he had a personal mission from God whose 
absolute demands are addressed to the individual. Obviously, 
I do not intend to suggest that Kierkegaard is universalizing his 
own experience in the sense of assuming that everyone has the 
same specific experience. He universalizes it in the sense that he 
reflects on its general significance. 

As Kierkegaard’s dialectic is one of discontinuity, in the sense 
that the transition from one stage to another is made by choice, 
by self-commitment, and not through a continuous process of 
conceptual mediation, he not unnaturally plays down the role of 
reason and emphasizes that of will when he is treating of religious 
faith. In his view faith is a leap. That is to say, it is an adventure, a 
risk, a self-commitment to an objective uncertainty. God is the 
transcendent Absolute, the absolute Thou; he is not an object the 
existence of which can be proved. True, God reveals himself to the 
human conscience in the sense that man can become aware of his 
sin and alienation and his need of God. But man’s response is a 
venture, an act of faith in a Being who lies beyond the reach of 
speculative philosophy. And this act of faith is not something 
which can be performed once and for all. It has to be constantly 
repeated. It is true that God has revealed himself in Christ, the 
God-Man. But Christ is the Paradox, to the Jews a stumbling-block 
and to the Greeks foolishness. Faith is always a venture, a leap. 

Looked at from one point of view Kierkegaard’s account of the 

1 Fear and Trembling, p. 171. 
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standpoint of faith is a vigorous protest against the way in which 
speculative philosophy, represented principally by Hegelianism, 
blurs the distinction between God and man and rationalizes the 
Christian dogmas, turning them into philosophically-demonstrated 
conclusions. In the Hegelian system 'the qualitative distinction 
between God and man is pantheistically abolished'. 1 The system 
does indeed hold out the attractive prospect of 'an illusory land, 
which to a mortal eye might appear to yield a certainty higher 
than that of faith'. 2 But the mirage is destructive of faith, and its 
claim to represent Christianity is bogus. 'The entirely unsocratic 
tract of modern philosophy is that it wants to make itself and us 
believe that it is Christianity.' 3 In other words, Kierkegaard 
refuses to admit that in this life there can be a higher standpoint 
than that of faith. The vaunted transformation of faith into 
speculative knowledge is an illusion. 

But though in such passages it is Hegelianism which Kierkegaard 
has principally in mind, there is no adequate ground for saying 
that he would have had much sympathy with the idea of proving 
God's existence by metaphysical argument provided that an 
unequivocally theistic idea of God were maintained. In his view 
the fact that man is held eternally accountable for belief or dis¬ 
belief shows that belief is not a matter of accepting the conclusion 
of a demonstrative argument but rather a matter of will. Catholic 
theologians would obviously wish to make some distinctions here. 
But Kierkegaard was not a Catholic theologian. And the point is 
that he deliberately emphasized the nature of faith as a leap. It 
was not simply a case of opposition to Hegelian rationalism. 

This comes out clearly in his famous interpretation of truth as 
subjectivity. * An objective uncertainty held fast in an appropriation- 
process of the most passionate inwardness is the truth , the highest 
truth attainable for an existing individual.' 4 Kierkegaard is not 
denying that there is any such thing as objective, impersonal truth. 
But mathematical truths, for example, do not concern the 'existing 
individual' as such. That is to say, they are irrelevant to a man’s 
life of total self-commitment. He accepts them. He cannot do 
otherwise. But he does not stake his whole being on them. That on 
which I stake my whole being is not something which I cannot 

1 The Sickness unto Death, p. 192. 

* Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 213 (translated by D. F. Swenson, 
Princeton and London, 1941). 

* The Sickness unto Death, p. 151. 

4 Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 182. 
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deny without logical contradiction or something which is so 
obviously true that I cannot deny it without palpable absurdity. 
It is something which I can doubt but which is so important to me 
that if I accept it, I do so with a passionate self-commitment. It is 
in a sense my truth. 'The truth is precisely the venture which 
chooses an objective uncertainty with the passion of the infinite. I 
contemplate the order of nature in the hope of finding God, and I 
see omnipotence and wisdom; but I also see much else that 
disturbs my mind and excites anxiety. The sum of all this is an 
objective uncertainty. But it is for this very reason that the 
inwardness becomes as intense as it is, for it embraces this objective 
uncertainty with the entire passion of the infinite.’ 1 

Obviously, truth as so described is precisely what Kierkegaard 
means by faith. The definition of truth as subjectivity and the 
definition of faith are the same. ‘Without risk there is no faith. 
Faith is precisely the contradiction between the infinite passion of 
the individual’s inwardness and the objective uncertainty.’ 2 
Kierkegaard does indeed assert more than once that the eternal 
truth is not in itself a paradox. But it becomes paradoxical in 
relation to us. One can indeed see some evidence in Nature of God’s 
work, but at the same time one can see much which points in the 
opposite direction. There is, and remains, 'objective uncertainty’, 
whether we look at Nature or at the Gospels. For the idea of the 
God-Man is itself paradoxical for the finite reason. Faith grasps 
the objectively uncertain and affirms it; but it has to maintain 
itself, as it were, over a fathomless sea. Religious truth exists only 
in the ‘passionate’ appropriation of the objectively uncertain. 3 

In point of fact Kierkegaard does not say that there are no 
rational motives at all for making the act of faith and that it is a 
purely arbitrary act of capricious choice. But he certainly takes 
delight in minimizing the rational motives for religious belief and 
in emphasizing the subjectivity of truth and the nature of faith as 
a leap. Hence he inevitably gives the impression that faith is for 
him an arbitrary act of the will. And Catholic theologians at least 
criticize him on this score. But if we prescind from the theological 
analysis of faith and concentrate on the psychological aspect of 
the matter, there is no difficulty in recognizing, whether one is 
Catholic or Protestant, that there are certainly some who under¬ 
stand very well from their own experience what Kierkegaard is 

1 Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 182. * Ibid . 

* We have to remember that for Kierkegaard faith is a self-commitment to the 
absolute and transcendent Thou, the personal God, rather than to propositions. 
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driving at when he describes faith as a venture or risk. And, in 
general, Kierkegaard’s phenomenological analysis of the three 
distinct attitudes or levels of consciousness which he describes 
possess a value and a stimulative power which is not destroyed by 
his characteristic exaggerations. 

5. In the passage quoted above which gives Kierkegaard’s 
unconventional definition of truth mention is made of the ‘existing 
individual’. It has already been explained that the term ‘existence’, 
as used by Kierkegaard, is a specifically human category which 
cannot be applied, for example, to a stone. But something more 
must be said about it here. 

To illustrate his use of the concept of existence Kierkegaard 
employs the following analogy. A man sits in a cart and holds the 
reins, but the horse goes along its accustomed path without any 
active control by the driver, who may be asleep. Another man 
actively guides and directs his horse. In one sense both men can 
be said to be drivers. But in another sense it is only the second man 
who can be said to be driving. In an analogous manner the man 
who drifts with the crowd, who merges himself in the anonymous 
‘One’, can be said to exist in one sense of the term, though in 
another sense he cannot be said to exist. For he is not the ‘existing 
individual’ who strives resolutely towards an end which cannot be 
realized once and for all at a given moment and is thus in a constant 
state of becoming, making himself, as it were, by his repeated acts 
of choice. Again, the man who contents himself with the role of 
spectator of the world and of life and transmutes everything into 
a dialectic of abstract concepts exists indeed in one sense but not 
in another. For he wishes to understand everything and commits 
himself to nothing. The ‘existing individual’, however, is the actor 
rather than the spectator. He commits himself and so gives form 
and direction to his life. He ex-ists towards an end for which 
he actively strives by choosing this and rejecting that. In other 
words, the term ‘existence’ has with Kierkegaard more or less the 
same sense as the term ‘authentic existence’ as used by some 
modem existentialist philosophers. 

If understood simply in this way, the term ‘existence’ is neutral, 
in the sense that it can be applied within any of the three stages of 
the dialectic. Indeed, Kierkegaard says explicitly that ‘there are 
three spheres of existence: the aesthetic, the ethical, the religious’. 1 
A man can ‘exist’ within the aesthetic sphere if he deliberately, 
1 Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 448. 
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resolutely and consistently acts as the aesthetic man, excluding 
alternatives. In this sense Don Juan typifies the existing individual 
within the aesthetic sphere. Similarly, the man who sacrifices his 
own inclinations to the universal moral law and constantly strives 
after the fulfilment of a moral ideal which beckons him ever 
forward is an existing individual within the ethical sphere. 'An 
existing individual is himself in process of becoming. ... In 
existence the watchword is always forward Z 1 

But though the term 'existence' has indeed this wide field of 
application, it tends to take on a specifically religious connotation. 
Nor is this in any way surprising. For man's highest form of self- 
realization as spirit is for Kierkegaard his self-relating to the 
personal Absolute. 'Existence is a synthesis of the infinite and the 
finite, and the existing individual is both infinite and finite.' 2 But 
to say that the existing individual is infinite is not to identify him 
with God. It is to say that his becoming is a constant striving 
towards God. 'Existence itself, the act of existing, is a striving . . . 
(and) the striving is infinite/ 3 'Existence is the child that is born 
of the infinite and the finite, the eternal and the temporal, and is 
therefore a constant striving/ 4 One can say, therefore, that 
existence comprises two moments: separation or finiteness and a 
constant striving, in this context towards God. The striving must be 
constant, a constant becoming, because the self-relating to God 
in faith cannot be accomplished once and for all: it has to take the 
form of a constantly repeated self-commitment. 

It can hardly be claimed that Kierkegaard’s definition or 
descriptions of existence are always crystal clear. At the same time 
the general notion is intelligible enough. And it is clear that for 
him the existing individual par excellence is the individual before 
God, the man who sustains the standpoint of faith. 

6. In the writings of the existentialists the concept of dread 5 is 
conspicuous. But the term is used by different writers in different 
ways. With Kierkegaard it has a religious setting. And in The 
Concept of Dread it has a close association with the idea of sin. 
However, one can, I think, broaden the range of application and 
say that dread is a state which precedes a qualitative leap from 
one stage in life’s way to another. 

1 Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 368. 

2 Ibid., p. 350. 8 Ibid., p. 84. 4 Ibid., p. 85. 

5 The Germans speak of Angst, the French of angoisse . Some English writers 
have employed ‘anguish’ or even ‘anxiety*, I have retained ‘dread*. In any case 
'fear' should be avoided, for a reason explained in the text. 
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Dread is defined by Kierkegaard as a 'sympathetic antipathy and 
an antipathetic sympathy . l Take the case of the small boy who 
feels an attraction for adventure, 'a thirst for the prodigious, the 
mysterious'. 2 The child is attracted by the unknown, yet at the 
same time is repelled by it, as a menace to his security. Attraction 
and repulsion, sympathy and antipathy, are interwoven. The child 
is in a state of dread, but not of fear. For fear is concerned with 
something quite definite, real or imagined, a snake under the bed, 
a wasp threatening to sting, whereas dread is concerned with the 
as yet unknown and indefinite. And it is precisely the unknown, 
the mysterious, which both attracts and repels the child. 

Kierkegaard applies this idea to sin. In the state of innocence, 
he says, spirit is in a dreaming state, in a state of immediacy. It 
does not yet know sin. Yet it can have a vague attraction, not for 
sin as something definite, but for the use of freedom and so for the 
possibility of sin. 'Dread is the possibility of freedom/ 3 Kierkegaard 
uses Adam as an illustration. When Adam, in the state of innocence, 
was told not to eat the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil under pain of death, he could not know what was meant either 
by evil or by death. For the knowledge could be obtained only by 
disobeying the prohibition. But the prohibition aw'oke in Adam 
'the possibility of freedom . . . the alarming possibility of being 
able’.* And he was attracted and repelled by it at the same time. 

But there is also, Kierkegaard says, a dread in relation to the 
good. Let us suppose, for example, a man sunk in sin. He may be 
aware of the possibility of emerging from this state, and he may 
be attracted by it. But at the same time he may be repelled by the 
prospect, inasmuch as he loves his state of sin. He is then possessed 
by dread of the good. And this is really a dread of freedom, if, 
that is to say, we suppose that the man is in the enslaving grip of 
sin. Freedom is for him the object of a sympathetic antipathy and 
an antipathetic sympathy. And this dread is itself the possibility 
of freedom. 

The notion of dread may perhaps become clearer if we can apply 
it in this way. A man, let us suppose, has become conscious of sin 
and of his utter lack of self-sufficiency. And he is faced with the 
possibility of the leap of faith, 5 which, as w'e have seen, means 
self-commitment to an objective uncertainty, a leap into the 
unknown. He is rather like the man on the edge of the precipice 

1 The Concept of Dread, p. 38 (translated by W. Lowrie, Princeton and London. 

2 Ibid ’ * Ibid > P- T 39 >- 4 Ibid., p. 40. 

The opposite of sin is not virtue but faith*; The Sickness unto Death, p. 132. 
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who is aware of the possibility of throwing himself over and who 
feels attraction and repulsion at the same time. True, the leap of 
faith means salvation, not destruction. The dread of possibility 
holds him as its prey, until it can deliver him saved into the hands 
of faith. In no other place does he find repose. .. .' l This seems to 
imply that dread is overcome by the leap. But in so far at least as 
the maintenance of the standpoint of faith involves a repeated 
self-commitment to an objective uncertainty, it would appear that 
dread recurs as the emotive tonality of the repeated leap. 

7. Kierkegaard was first and foremost a religious thinker. And 
though for his actual contemporaries he was pretty well a voice 
crying in the wilderness, his idea of the Christian religion has 
exercised a powerful influence on important currents of modem 
Protestant theology. Mention has already been made of the name 
of Karl Barth, whose hostility to 'natural theology’ is very much 
in tune with Kierkegaard's attitude towards any invasion by 
metaphysics into the sphere of faith. It may be said, of course, and 
with justice, that in the type of theology represented by Karl 
Barth it is a case not so much of following Kierkegaard as of making 
a renewed contact with the original well-spring of Protestant 
thought and spirituality. But inasmuch as some of Kierkegaard’s 
ideas were distinctively Lutheran, this was just one of the effects 
which his writings could and did exercise. 

At the same time his writings are obviously capable of exercising 
an influence in other directions. On the one hand he had some very 
hard things to say about Protestantism, and we can discern a 
movement in his thought not only away from emasculated 
Protestantism but also from Protestantism as such. It is not my 
purpose to argue that if he had lived longer, he would have 
become a Catholic. Whether he would or not is a question which we 
cannot possibly answer. Hence it is unprofitable to discuss it. But 
in point of fact his writings have had the effect of turning some 
people’s minds towards Catholicism which, as he remarked, has 
always maintained the ideal at any rate of what he called No. 1 
Christianity. On the other hand one can envisage the possibility of 
his writings contributing to turn people away from Christianity 
altogether. One can imagine a man saying, ‘Yes, I see the point. 
Kierkegaard is quite right. I am not really a Christian. And, what 
is more, I do not wish to be. No leaps for me, no passionate 
embracing of objective uncertainties.’ 

1 The Concept of Dread, p. 141. 
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It is not so surprising, therefore, if in the development of the 
modem existentialist movement we find certain Kierkegaardian 
themes divorced from their original religious setting and employed 
in an atheistic system. This is notably the case in the philosophy 
of M. Sartre. With Karl Jaspers indeed, who of all the philosophers 
commonly classified as existentialists 1 stands nearest to Kierke¬ 
gaard, the religious setting of the concept of existence is to a large 
extent retained.® But the philosophy of M. Sartre reminds us that 
the concepts of authentic existence, of free self-commitment and 
of dread are capable of displacement from this setting. 

These remarks are certainly not meant to imply that the 
origins of modern existentialism can be attributed simply to the 
posthumous influence of Kierkegaard. This would be a gross mis¬ 
statement. But Kierkegaardian themes recur in existentialism, 
though the historical context has changed. And writers on the 
existentialist movement are perfectly justified in seeing in the 
Danish thinker its spiritual ancestor, though not, of course, its 
sufficient cause. At the same time Kierkegaard has exercised a 
stimulative influence on many people who would not call them¬ 
selves existentialists or, for the matter of that, professional 
philosophers or theologians of any kind. As was remarked in the 
first section of this chapter, his philosophical thought tends to 
become both an attempt to get men to see their existential 
situation and the alternatives with which they are faced and an 
appeal to choose, to commit themselves, to become 'existing 
individuals’. It is also, of course, a protest in the name of the free 
individual or person against submergence in the collectivity. 
Kierkegaard indeed exaggerates. And the exaggeration becomes 
more evident when the concept of existence is deprived of the 
religious significance which he gave it. But exaggeration so often 
serves to draw attention to what is after all worth saying. 

1 Some of these, it is true, have repudiated the label. But we cannot discuss this 
matter here. In any case, 'existentialism', unless it is confined to the philosophy of 
M. Sartre, is a portmanteau term. 

* Jaspers is a professional philosopher and a university professor, whereas it is 
difficult to imagine the eccentric and passionate Danish thinker as the occupant of 
any chair. But the life and thought of Kierkegaard {as of Nietzsche) has been for 
Jaspers a subject of prolonged meditation. 
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PART III 

LATER CURRENTS OF THOUGHT 

CHAPTER XVIII 

NON-DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 

Introductory remarks—The first phase of the materialist 
movement — Lange's criticism of materialism—Haeckels monism 
— Ostwald's energeticism — Empirio-criticism considered as an 
attempt to overcome the opposition between materialism and 
idealism . 

x. The collapse of absolute idealism was soon followed by the rise 
of a materialistic philosophy which did not stem, as did dialectical 
materialism, from left-wing Hegelianism but professed to be based 
on and to follow from serious reflection on the empirical sciences. 
Science has, of course, no intrinsic connection with philosophical 
materialism, even if the philosophies of Nature expounded by 
Schelling and Hegel did little to foster the conviction that the 
natural complement of science is metaphysical idealism. Further, 
the leading German philosophers, apart from Marx, have certainly 
not been materialists. Hence I do not propose to devote much space 
to the nineteenth-century materialist movement in Germany. But 
it is as well to understand that there was such a movement. And 
though it did not represent any profound philosophical thought, it 
was none the less influential. Indeed, it was precisely because of its 
lack of profundity and its appeal to the prestige of science that a 
book such as Buchner's Force and Matter enjoyed a wide vogue and 
passed through a great number of editions. 

2. Among the German materialists prominent in the middle of 
the nineteenth century were Karl Vogt (1817-95), Heinrich 
Czolbe (1819-73), Jakob Moleschott (1822-93) and Ludwig 
Buchner (1824-99). Vogt, a zoologist and professor at Giessen for 
a time, is memorable for his statement that the brain secretes 
thought as the liver secretes bile. His general outlook is indicated 
by the title of his polemical work against the physiologist Rudolf 
Wagner, Blind Faith and Science (Kohlerglaube und Wissenschaft , 
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1854, literally Faith of a Charcoal-burner and Science ). Rudolf 
Wagner had openly professed belief in divine creation, and Vogt 
attacked him in the name of science. Czolbe, author of a New 
Exposition of Sensualism [Neue Darstellung des Sensualismus , 1855) 
and of attacks on Kant, Hegel and Lotze, derived conscious¬ 
ness from sensation, which he interpreted in a manner reminiscent 
of Democritus. At the same time he admitted the presence in 
Nature of organic forms which are not susceptible of a purely 
mechanistic explanation. 

Moleschott was a physiologist and doctor who had to abandon 
his chair at Utrecht in consequence of the opposition aroused by 
his materialistic theories. Subsequently he became a professor in 
Italy where he exercised a considerable influence on minds 
inclined to positivism and materialism. In particular he influenced 
Cesare Lombroso (1836-1909), the famous professor of criminal 
anthropology at Turin, who translated into Italian Moleschott's 
The Cycle of Life [Der Kreislauf des Lebens , 1852). In Moleschott's 
view the whole history of the universe can be explained in terms of 
an original matter, of which force or energy is an intrinsic and 
essential attribute. There is no matter without force, and no force 
without matter. Life is simply a state of matter itself. Feuerbach 
prepared the way for the destruction of all anthropomorphic, 
teleological interpretations of the world, and it is the task of 
modern science to continue and complete this work. There is no 
good reason for making a dichotomy between the natural sciences 
on the one hand and the study of man and his history on the other. 
Science can use the same principles of explanation in both cases. 

The best known product of the earlier phase of German 
materialism is probably Buchner's Force and Matter [Kraft und 
Stoff, 1855), which became a kind of popular textbook of 
materialism and was translated into a number of foreign languages. 
The author condemned out of hand all philosophy which could not 
be understood by the ordinary educated reader. And for this very 
reason the book enjoyed considerable popularity. As its title 
indicates, force and matter are taken as sufficient principles of 
explanation. The spiritual soul, for example, is thrown overboard. 

3. In 1866 Friedrich Albert Lange (1828-75) published his 
famous History of Materialism [Geschichte des Materialismus) in 
which he subjected the materialist philosophy to well-founded 
criticism from the point of view of a Neo-Kantian. If it is con¬ 
sidered simply as a methodological principle in natural science, 
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materialism is to be affirmed. That is to say, the physicist, for 
example, should proceed as though there were only material 
things. Kant himself was of this opinion. The natural scientist is 
not concerned with spiritual reality. But though materialism is 
acceptable as a methodological principle in the field of natural 
science, it is no longer acceptable when it has been transformed 
into a metaphysics or general philosophy. In this form it becomes 
uncritical and naive. For example, in empirical psychology it is 
quite right and proper to carry as far as possible the physiological 
explanation of psychical processes. But it is a sure sign of an 
uncritical and naive outlook if it is supposed that consciousness 
itself is susceptible of a purely materialist interpretation. For it is 
only through consciousness that we know anything at all about 
bodies, nerves and so on. And the very attempt to develop a 
materialist reduction of consciousness reveals its irreducible 
character. 

Further, the materialists betray their uncritical mentality when 
they treat matter, force, atoms and so forth as though they were 
things-in-themselves. In point of fact they are concepts formed by 
the mind or spirit in its effort to understand the world. We have 
indeed to make use of such concepts, but it is naive to assume that 
their utility shows that they can properly be made the basis for a 
dogmatist materialist metaphysics. And this is what philosophical 
materialism really is. 

4. Lange’s criticism dealt a telling blow at materialism, all the 
more so because he did not confine himself to polemics but was at 
pains to show what was, in his opinion, the valid element in the 
materialist attitude. But, as one might expect, his criticism did not 
prevent a recrudescence of materialism, a second wave which 
appealed for support to the Darwinian theory of evolution as a 
proved factor which showed that the origin and development of 
man was simply a phase of cosmic evolution in general, that man’s 
higher activities could be adequately explained in terms of this 
evolution, and that at no point was it necessary to introduce the 
notion of creative activity by a supramundane Being. The fact 
that there is no necessary connection between the scientific 
hypothesis of biological evolution and philosophical materialism 
was indeed clear to some minds at the time. But there were many 
people who either welcomed or attacked the hypothesis, as the 
case might be, because they thought that materialism was the 
natural conclusion to draw from it. 
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The characteristic popular expression of this second phase of the 
materialist movement in Germany was Haeckel’s The Riddle of the 
Universe (Die Weltratsel, 1899). Ernst Haeckel (1834-1919) was for 
many years professor of zoology at Jena, and a number of his works 
treated simply of the results of his scientific research. Others, how¬ 
ever, were devoted to expounding a monistic philosophy based on 
the hypothesis of evolution. Between 1859, the year which saw the 
publication of Darwin’s The Origin of Species by Means of Natural 
Selection, and 1871, when Darwin's The Descent of Man appeared, 
Haeckel published several works on topics connected with 
evolution and made it clear that in his opinion Darwin had at last 
set the evolutionary hypothesis on a really scientific basis. On this 
basis Haeckel proceeded to develop a general monism and to offer 
it as a valid substitute for religion in the traditional sense. Thus in 
1892 he published a lecture, with additional notes, bearing the 
title Monism as Link between Religion and Science (Der Monismus 
als Band zwischen Religion und Wissenschaft). And similar attempts 
to find in his monism a fulfilment of man’s need for religion can be 
seen in The Riddle of the Universe and in God-Nature, Studies in 
Monistic Religion ( Gott-Natur, Studien uber monistische Religion, 
1914). 

Reflection on the world has given rise, Haeckel asserts, to a 
number of riddles or problems. Some of these have been solved, 
while others are insoluble and are no real problems at all. The 
monistic philosophy is ultimately prepared to recognize only one 
comprehensive riddle of the universe, the problem of substance/ 1 
If this is understood to mean the problem of the nature of some 
mysterious thing-in-itself behind phenomena, Haeckel is prepared 
to grant that we are perhaps as unable to solve it as were 
"Anaximander and Empedocles 2400 years ago/ 2 But inasmuch as 
we do not even know that there is such a thing-in-itself, discussion 
of its nature is fruitless. What has been made clear is "the com¬ 
prehensive law of substance", 3 the law of the conservation of force 
and matter. Matter and force or energy are the two attributes of 
substance, and the law of their conservation, when interpreted as 
the universal law of evolution, justifies us in conceiving the universe 
as a unity in which natural laws are eternally and universally valid. 
We thus arrive at a monistic interpretation of the universe which 
is based on the proofs of its unity and of the causal relation between 

1 Die Weltrdtsel, p. 10 (Leipzig, 1908 edition). 

* Ibid., p. 239. 4 Ibid. 
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all phenomena. Further, this monism destroys the three principal 
dogmas of dualistic metaphysics, namely 'God, freedom and 
immortality'. 1 

Kant's theory of two worlds, the physical, material world and 
the moral, immaterial world, is thus excluded by the monistic 
philosophy. But it does not follow that there is no place in monism 
for an ethics, provided that it is grounded on the social instincts of 
man and not on some imagined categorical imperative. Monism 
acknowledges as its highest moral ideal the achievement of a 
harmony between egoism and altruism, self-love and love of the 
neighbour. 'Before all others it is the great English philosopher 
Herbert Spencer whom we have to thank for finding in the 
theory of evolution a basis for this monistic ethics.' 2 

Haeckel protests that materialism is an entirely inappropriate 
epithet to apply to his monistic philosophy. For while it does indeed 
reject the idea of immaterial spirit, it equally rejects the idea of 
a dead, spiritless matter. 'In every atom both are inseparably 
combined.' 3 But to say that in every atom spirit and matter 
{Geist und Materie ) are combined is really to say that in every atom 
force and 'stuff* ( Kraft und Stoff) are combined. And though 
Haeckel asserts that his philosophy might just as well be labelled 
spiritualism as materialism, it is evidently what most people would 
describe as materialism, an evolutionary version of it, it is true, 
but none the less materialism. His account of the nature of 
consciousness and reason makes this quite clear, whatever he may 
say to the contrary. 

If the term 'materialism* is objectionable to Haeckel, so also is 
the term 'atheism*. The monistic philosophy is pantheistic, not 
atheistic: God is completely immanent and one with the universe. 
'Whether we describe this impersonal "Almighty" as "God-Nature" 
(Theophysis ) or as "All-God" ( Pantheos) is ultimately a matter of 
indifference,* 4 It does not seem to have occurred to Haeckel that if 
pantheism consists in calling the universe 'God' and if religion 
consists in cultivating science, ethics and aesthetics as directed 
respectively towards the ideals of truth, goodness and beauty, 
pantheism is distinguishable from atheism only by the possible 
presence of a certain emotive attitude towards the universe in 

1 Die Weltr&tsel, pp. 140, 217 and 240. 

1 Ibid., p. 218. If Haeckel were still alive, he would doubtless express appreciation 
of the ethical ideas of Professor Julian Huxley. 

8 Der Monismus, p. 27 (Stuttgart, 1905 edition). 

4 Gott-Natur, p. 38 (Leipzig, 1914). 
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those who call themselves pantheists which is not present in those 
who call themselves atheists. Haeckel does indeed make the 
suggestion that 'as the ultimate cause of all things "God" is the 
hypothetical "original ground of substance" \ l But this concept is 
presumably the same as that of the ghostly impersonal thing-in- 
itself which, as we have seen, Haeckel elsewhere dismisses from 
consideration. Hence his pantheism cannot amount to much more 
than calling the universe 'God' and entertaining a certain emotive 
attitude towards it. 

5. In 1906 a German Monist Society (Monistenbund) was 
founded at Munich under the patronage of Haeckel, 2 and in 1912 
The Monist Century (Das monistische Jahrhundert) was published 
by Ostwald, the then president of the Monist Society. 

Wilhelm Ostwald (1853-1932) was a famous chemist, professor 
of chemistry first at Riga and afterwards at Leipzig, a recipient 
of the Nobel Prize (1909) and founder of the Annalen der Natur - 
philosophic (1901-21), in the last issue of which there appeared the 
German text of Ludwig Wittgenstein's Tractatus logico-philo - 
sophicus. In 1906 he resigned from his chair at Leipzig, and in 
subsequent years he published a considerable number of writings 
on philosophical topics. 

In 1895 Ostwald published a book on The Overcoming oj 
Scientific Materialism [Die Ueberwindung des wissenschaftlichen 
Materialismus) . But the so-called overcoming of materialism meant 
for him the substitution of the concept of energy for that of matter. 
The fundamental element of reality is energy which in a process of 
transformations takes a variety of distinct forms. The different 
properties of matter are different forms of energy; and psychic 
energy, which can be either unconscious or conscious, constitutes 
another distinct level or form. The different forms or levels are 
irreducible, in the sense that one distinct form cannot be identified 
with another. At the same time they arise through transformation 
of the one ultimate reality, namely energy. Hence 'energeticism' 
is a monistic theory. It hardly fits in perhaps with Ostwald’s own 
canons of scientific method, which exclude anything approaching 
metaphysical hypotheses. But when he turned to the philosophy 
of Nature he was in any case going beyond the limits of empirical 
science. 

6. It is only in its crudest form that materialism involves the 

1 Ibid ' 

* The Society's guiding idea was that of science as providing a way of life. 
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assertion that all processes are material. But a philosophy could 
not be classified as materialist unless it at any rate maintained the 
priority of matter and that processes which cannot be properly 
described as material are emergents from matter or epiphenomenal 
to material processes. Similarly, though idealism does not involve 
the assertion that all things are ideas in any ordinary sense, a 
philosophy could not be properly described as a system of meta¬ 
physical idealism unless it at any rate held that Thought or Reason 
or Spirit is prior and that the material world is its expression or 
extemalization. In any case the dispute between materialism and 
idealism presupposes a prima facie distinction between matter and 
spirit or thought. An attempt is then made to overcome the 
opposition by subordinating one term of the distinction to the 
other. One way, therefore, of excluding the dispute between 
materialism and idealism is to reduce reality to phenomena which 
cannot properly be described either as material or as spiritual. 

We find such an attempt in the phenomenalism of Mach and 
Avenarius, which is commonly known as empirio-criticism. This is 
not to say that the two philosophers in question were simply 
concerned with overcoming the opposition between materialism 
and idealism. Mach, for instance, was largely concerned with the 
nature of physical science. At the same time they regarded their 
phenomenalism as eliminating the dualisms which give rise to 
metaphysical essays in unification. And it is from this point of view 
that their theory is considered here. 

Richard Avenarius (1843-96), professor of physics at Zurich and 
author of a Critique of Pure Experience (Kritik derreinen Erfahrung, 
1888-90) and The Human Concept of the World (Der menschliche 
WeUbegriff, 1891), sought to reveal the essential nature of pure 
experience, that is, of experience stripped of all added interpreta¬ 
tion. And he found the immediate data or elements of experience 
in sensations. These depend on changes in the central nervous 
system which are conditioned by the environment acting either as 
an external stimulus or by way of the process of nutrition. Further, 
the more the brain develops, the more is it excited by constant 
elements in the environment. Thus the impression of a familiar 
world is produced, a world in which one can feel secure. And 
increase in these feelings of familiarity and security is accompanied 
by a decrease in the impression of the world as enigmatic, 
problematic and mysterious. In fine, the unanswerable problems 
of metaphysics tend to be eliminated. And the theory of pure 
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experience, with its reduction of both the outer and the inner 
worlds to sensations, excludes those dichotomies between the 
physical and the psychical, thing and thought, object and subject, 
which have formed the basis for such rival metaphysical theories 
as materialism and idealism. 

A similar theory was produced, though by way of a rather 
different approach, by Ernst Mach (1838-1916) who was for many 
years a professor in the university of Vienna and published, in 
addition to works concerned with physical science, Contributions 
to the Analysis of Sensations (Beitrage zur Analyse der Empfindungen, 
1886), and Knowledge and Error (Erkenntnis und Irrtum, 1905). 
Experience is reducible to sensations which are neither purely 
physical nor purely psychical but rather neutral. Mach thus tries 
to get behind the distinctions which philosophers have used as a 
basis for the construction of metaphysical theories. But he is more 
concerned with purifying physical science from metaphysical 
elements than with developing a general philosophy. 1 Arising out 
of our biological needs, science aims at control of Nature by 
enabling us to predict. For this purpose we have to practise an 
economy of thought, uniting phenomena by means of the fewest 
and simplest concepts possible. But though these concepts are 
indispensable instruments for rendering scientific prediction 
possible, they do not give us insight into causes or essences or 
substances in a metaphysical sense. 

In Materialism and Empirio-Criticism (1909) Lenin maintained 
that the phenomenalism of Mach and Avenarius leads inevitably 
to idealism and thence to religious belief. For if things are reduced 
to sensations or sense-data, they must be mind-dependent. And 
as they can hardly be dependent simply on the individual human 
mind, they must be referred to a divine mind. 

Historically, the phenomenalism of Mach and Avenarius formed 
part of the line of thought which issued in the neopositivism of the 
Vienna Circle in the twenties of the present century. It can hardly 
be said to have led to a revival of idealism, and much less of 
theism. It does not follow, however, that Lenin’s point of view has 
nothing to be said for it. For example, as Avenarius had no 
intention of denying that there were things in some sense before 
there were human beings, he maintained that sensations could 

1 Mach rejects the concept of the ego as a spiritual substance standing over 
against Nature and interprets the self as a complex of phenomena which are 
continuous with Nature. But he does not work out this theory in any thorough¬ 
going manner, and he admits that the ego is the bond which unites experience. 
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exist before minds, as possible sensations. But unless the reduction 
of things to sensations is interpreted as equivalent to the state¬ 
ment, with which not even the most resolute realist would quarrel, 
that physical objects are in principle capable of being sensed if 
there is any sentient subject at hand, it becomes difficult to avoid 
some such conclusion as that drawn by Lenin. One can, of course, 
try to do so by speaking of sensibilia rather than of sensations. 
But in this case one either reinstates physical objects over against 
the mind or becomes involved in the same difficulty as before. 
Besides, it is absurd, in the opinion of the present writer, to reduce 
the self to a complex or succession of sensibilia. For the presence of 
the self as irreducible to sensibilia is a condition of the possibility 
of attempting such a reduction. Hence one would be left with the 
self on the one hand and sensibilia on the other, in other words 
with a dualism of the very type which empirio-criticism was 
concerned to overcome. 1 Mach’s attempt to purify physical 
science from metaphysics is one thing: phenomenalism as a 
philosophical theory is quite another. 

1 The neopositivist attempted to transform phenomenalism from an ontological 
into a linguistic theory by saying that the statement that physical objects are 
sense-data means that a sentence in which a physical object is mentioned can be 
translated into a sentence or sentences in which only sense-data are mentioned, 
in such a way that if the original sentence is true (or false) the translation will be 
true (or false) and vice versa. But I do not think that this attempt proved to be 
successful. 


CHAPTER XIX 

THE NEO-KANTIAN MOVEMENT 

Introductory remarks—The Marburg School—The School of 
Baden—The pragmatist tendency — E. Cassirer; concluding 
observations—Some notes on Dilthey . 

1. In 1865 Otto Liebmann (1840-1912), in his Kant und die 
Epigonen , raised the cry of ‘Back to Kant!’ This demand for a 
return to Kant was indeed perfectly understandable in the 
circumstances. On the one hand idealist metaphysics had produced 
a crop of systems which, when the first flush of enthusiasm had 
passed away, seemed to many to be incapable of providing any¬ 
thing which could properly be called knowledge and thus to justify 
Kant’s attitude towards metaphysics. On the other hand 
materialism, while speaking in the name of science, proceeded to 
serve up its own highly questionable form of metaphysics and was 
blind to the limitations placed by Kant to the use which could 
legitimately be made of scientific concepts. In other words, both 
the idealists and the materialists justified by their fruits the 
limitations which Kant had set to man’s theoretical knowledge. 
Was it not desirable, therefore, to turn back to the great thinker of 
modem times who by a careful critique of human knowledge had 
succeeded in avoiding the extravagances of metaphysics without 
falling into the dogmatism of the materialists? It was not a 
question of following Kant slavishly, but rather of accepting his 
general position or attitude and working on the lines which he had 
followed. 

The Neo-Kantian movement became a powerful force in 
German philosophy. It became in fact the academic philosophy or 
'School Philosophy’ ( Schulphilosophie ), as the Germans say, and by 
the turn of the century most of the university chairs of philosophy 
were occupied by people who were in some degree at least 
representatives of the movement. But Neo-Kantianism assumed 
pretty well as many shapes as it had representatives. And we 
cannot possibly mention them all here. Some general indications 
of the principal lines of thought will have to suffice. 

2. A distinction is drawn within the Neo-Kantian movement 
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between the Schools of Marburg and Baden. The Marburg School 
can be said to have concentrated principally on logical, epistemo¬ 
logical and methodological themes. And it is associated above all 
with the names of Hermann Cohen {1842-1918) and Paul Natorp 
(1854-1924). 

Cohen, who was nominated professor of philosophy in the 
university of Marburg in 1876, concerned himself with both the 
exegesis and the development of Kant’s thought. In a wide sense 
his principal theme is the unity of the cultural consciousness and 
its evolution, and whether he is writing on logic, ethics, aesthetics 
or religion 1 it is noticeable that he is constantly referring to the 
historical development of the ideas which he is treating and to 
their cultural significance at different stages of their development. 
This aspect of his thought makes it less formalistic and abstract 
than Kant’s, though the wealth of historical reflections does not 
facilitate an immediate grasp of Cohen’s personal point of view. 

In the first volume of his System of Philosophy (System der 
Philosophic , 1902-12) Cohen abandons Kant’s doctrine of sensi¬ 
bility, the transcendental aesthetic, and devotes himself entirely 
to the logic of pure thought or pure knowledge {die reine Erkenntnis), 
especially of die pure or a priori knowledge which lies at the basis 
of mathematical physics. True, logic possesses a wider field of 
application. But ‘the fact that logic must have a relation which 
extends beyond the field of mathematical natural science to the 
field of the mental sciences ( Geisteswissenschaften ) in no way affects 
the fundamental relation of logic to knowledge in mathematical 
natural science’. 8 Indeed, ‘the establishment of the relation 
between metaphysics and mathematical natural science is Kant’s 
decisive act’. 3 

In the second volume, devoted to the ethics of the pure will 
(Ethik des reinen WiUens), Cohen remarks that ‘ethics, as the 
doctrine of man, becomes the centre of philosophy’. 4 But the 
concept of man is complex and comprises the two principal 
aspects of man, namely as an individual and as a member of 
society. Thus the deduction of the adequate concept of man moves 

1 In his System of Philosophy the idea of God is discussed in the second volume. 
Cf. also The Concept of Religion in the System of Philosophy (Der Begriff der 
Religion im System der Philosophic , Giessen, 1915). The idea of God is depicted as 
the unifying ideal of truth and perfection. 

1 System der Philosophic , 1, p. 15 (Berlin, 1922, 3rd edition). The term Geistes - 
wissenschaften will be discussed later. 

• Ibid., p. 9. Cohen is obviously referring to metaphysics in the sense in which 
Kant accepted metaphysics. 

4 System der Philosophic , n, p. 1 (Berlin 1921, 3rd edition). 
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through several phases or moments until the two aspects are seen 
as interpenetrating one another. In his discussion of this matter 
Cohen observes that philosophy has come to look on the State as 
the embodiment of man's ethical consciousness. But the empirical 
or actual State is only too evidently the State 'of the ruling 
classes'. 1 And the power-State (der Machtstaai) can become the 
State which embodies the principles of right and justice (der 
Recktsstaat) only when it ceases to serve particular class-interests. 
In other words, Cohen looks forward to a democratic socialist 
society which will be the true expression of the ethical will of man 
considered both as a free individual person and as essentially orien¬ 
tated towards social life and the attainment of a common ideal end. 

As the whole system of philosophy is conceived 'from the point 
of view of the unity of the cultural consciousness’ 2 and as this 
consciousness is certainly not completely characterized by science 
and morals, Cohen devotes the third volume to aesthetics. As Kant 
saw, a treatment of aesthetics forms an intrinsic part of systematic 
philosophy. 

Natorp, who also occupied a chair at Marburg, was strongly 
influenced by Cohen. In his Philosophical Foundations of the Exact 
Sciences (DiephilosophischenGrundlagenderexakten Wissenschaften , 
1910) he tries to show that the logical development of mathematics 
does not require any recourse to intuitions of space and time. His 
philosophy of mathematics is thus considerably more 'modem' 
than Kant's. As for ethics, Natorp shared Cohen's general outlook, 
and on the basis of the idea that the moral law demands of the 
individual that he should subordinate his activity to the elevation 
of humanity he developed a theory of social pedagogy. It can also 
be mentioned that in a well-known work, Plato's Theory of Ideas 
(Platons Ideenlehre , 1903), Natorp attempted to establish an 
affinity between Plato and Kant. 

Both Cohen and Natorp endeavoured to overcome the dichotomy 
between thought and being which seemed to be implied by the 
Kantian theory of the thing-in-itself. Thus according to Natorp 
'both, namely thought and being, exist and have meaning only in 
their constant mutual relations to one another’. 3 Being is not 
something static, set over against the activity of thought; it exists 
only in a process of becoming which is intrinsically related to this 
activity. And thought is a process which progressively determines 

1 Ibid., p. 620. * System der Philosophic , in, p. 4 (Berlin, 1922). 

1 Philosophic , p. 13 (Gottingen, 1921, 3rd edition). 
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its object, being. But though Cohen and Natorp sought to unite 
thought and being as related poles of one process, it would not have 
been possible for them to eliminate effectively the thing-in-itself 
without deserting the Kantian standpoint and making the 
transition to metaphysical idealism. 

3. While the Marburg School emphasized inquiry into the 
logical foundations of the natural sciences, the School of Baden 
emphasized the philosophy of values and reflection on the cultural 
sciences. Thus for Wilhelm Windelband 1 (1848-1915) the philo¬ 
sopher is concerned with inquiry into the principles and pre¬ 
suppositions of value-judgments and with the relation between the 
judging subject or consciousness and the value or norm or ideal in 
the light of which the judgment is made. 

Given this account of philosophy, it is obvious that ethical and 
aesthetic judgments provide material for philosophical reflection. 
The moral judgment, for example, is clearly axiological in character 
rather than descriptive. It expresses what ought to be rather than 
what is the case in the world. But Windelband includes also logical 
judgments. For just as ethics is concerned with moral values, so is 
logic concerned with a value, namely truth. It is not everything 
which is thought that is true. The true is that which ought to be 
thought. Thus all logical thought is guided by a value, a norm. The 
ultimate axioms of logic cannot be proved; but we must accept 
them if we value truth. And we must accept truth as an objective 
norm or value unless we are prepared to reject all logical thinking. 

Logic, ethics and aesthetics, therefore, presuppose the values of 
truth, goodness and beauty. And this fact compels us to postulate 
a transcendental norm-setting or value-positing consciousness 
which lies, as it were, behind empirical consciousness. Further, 
inasmuch as in their logical, ethical and aesthetic judgments all 
individuals appeal implicitly to universal absolute values, this 
transcendental consciousness forms the living bond between 
individuals. 

Absolute values, however, require a metaphysical anchoring 
(eine metaphysische Vtrankening). That is to say, recognition and 
affirmation of objective values leads us to postulate a metaphysical 
foundation in a supersensible reality which we call God. And there 
thus arises the values of the holy. ‘We do not understand by the 

1 Windelband, the well-known historian of philosophy, occupied chairs 
successively at Zurich, Freiburg and Strasbourg. In 1903 he was nominated 
professor of philosophy at Heidelberg. He was the first major figure of the so-called 
Baden School. 
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holy a particular class of universally valid values, such as the 
classes constituted by the true, the good and the beautiful, but 
rather all these values themselves in so far as they stand in 
relation to a supersensible reality.’ 1 

Windelband’s philosophy of values was developed by Heinrich 
Rickert (1863-1936), his successor in the chair of philosophy at 
Heidelberg. Rickert insists that there is a realm of values which 
possess reality but cannot properly be said to exist. 1 They possess 
reality in the sense that the subject recognizes and does not create 
them. But they are not existing things among other existing things. 
In value-judgments, however, the subject brings together the 
realm of values and the sensible world, giving valuational signifi¬ 
cance to things and events. And though values themselves cannot 
be properly said to exist, we are not entitled to deny the possibility 
of their being grounded in an eternal divine reality which trans¬ 
cends our theoretical knowledge. 

In accordance with his general outlook Rickert emphasizes the 
place of the idea of value in history. Windelband had maintained 3 
that natural science is concerned with things in their universal 
aspects, as exemplifying types, and with events as repeatable, that 
is, as exemplifying universal laws, whereas history is concerned 
with the singular, the unique. The natural sciences are 'nomothetic’ 
or law-positing, whereas history (that is, the science of history) is 
'idiographic'. 4 Rickert agrees that the historian is concerned with 
the singular and unique, but insists that he is interested in persons 
and events only with reference to values. In other words, the ideal 
of historiography is a science of culture which depicts historical 
development in the light of the values recognized by different 
societies and cultures. 

As far as one particular aspect of his thought is concerned, Hugo 
Munsterberg (1863-1916). who was a friend of Rickert, can be 
associated with the Baden School of Neo-Kantianism. In his 
Philosophy of Values (.Philosophic der Werte, 1908), he expounded 

1 Einleitung in die Philosophic, p. 390 (Tubingen, 1914). 

2 In his System of Philosophy (System der Philosophic, 1921) Rickert attempts to 
classify values in six groups or spheres; the values of logic (truth values), aesthetics 
(values of beauty), mysticism (values of impersonal sanctity or holiness), ethics 
(moral values), erotics (values of happiness) and religion (values of personal 
sanctity). 

3 In his History and Natural Science (Gcschichte und Naturwissenschaft, 1894). 

4 A science is not ‘idiographic’ by reason simply of the fact that it treats of 
human beings. Empirical psychology, for instance, treats of human beings, but it is 
none the less a nonothetic’ science. In Scholastic language, the distinction is 
formal rather than material. 
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the idea of giving meaning to the world in terms of a system of 
values. But as professor of experimental psychology at Harvard he 
gave his attention mainly to the field of psychology, where he had 
been strongly influenced by Wundt. 

4. We have seen that Windelband regarded the existence of a 
supersensible divine reality as a postulate of the recognition of 
absolute values. At the same time he was concerned to argue that 
the term ‘postulate*, as used in this context, means much more 
than 'useful fiction*. There were, however, some Neo-Kantians who 
interpreted Kant's postulate-theory in a definitely pragmatist sense. 

Thus Friedrich Albert Lange (1828-75), who has already been 
mentioned as a critic of materialism, interpreted metaphysical 
theories and religious doctrines as belonging to a sphere between 
knowledge and poetry. If such theories and doctrines are presented 
as expressing knowledge of reality, they are open to all the 
objections raised by Kant and other critics. For we cannot have 
theoretical knowledge of metaphenomenal reality. But if they are 
interpreted as symbols of a reality which transcends knowledge 
and if at the same time their value for life is emphasized, they 
become immune from objections which have point only if cognitive 
value is claimed for metaphysics and theology. 

The useful-fiction version of the theory of postulates was 
developed in a more systematic way by Hans Vaihinger (1852- 
1933), author of the celebrated work The Philosophy of As-If {Die 
Philosophie des Als-Ob, 1911). With him metaphysical theories and 
religious doctrines become only particular instances of the 
application of a general pragmatist view of truth. Only sensations 
and feelings are real: otherwise the whole of human knowledge 
consists of 'fictions'. The principles of logic, for example, are 
fictions which have proved their real utility in experience. And to 
say that they are undeniably true is to say that they have been 
found indispensably useful. Hence the question to ask in regard, 
say, to a religious doctrine is whether it is useful or valuable to act 
as though it were true rather than whether it is true. Indeed, the 
question whether the doctrine is 'really' true or not hardly arises, 
not simply because we have no means of knowing whether it is 
true or not but rather because the concept of truth is given a 
pragmatist interpretation. 1 

1 To do Vaihinger justice, it must be added that he endeavours to sort out the 
different ways in which the concepts of ‘as-if’ and 'fiction' operate. He does not 
simply throw the principles of logic, scientific hypotheses and religious doctrines 
indiscriminately into the same basket. 
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This pragmatist fictionalism evidently goes a long way beyond 
the position of Kant. Indeed, it really deprives the Kantian theory 
of postulates of its significance, inasmuch as it does away with the 
sharp contrast established by Kant between theoretical knowledge 
on the one hand and the postulates of the moral law on the other. 
But though I have included Vaihinger among the Neo-Kantians, 
he was strongly influenced by the vitalism and fiction-theory of 
Nietzsche on whom he published a well-known work, Nietzsche as 
Philosopher (Nietzsche als Philosoph, 1902). 

5. As we have seen, Neo-Kantianism was by no means a 
homogeneous system of thought. On the one hand we have a 
philosopher such as Alois Riehl (1844-1924), professor at Berlin, 
who not only rejected decisively all metaphysics but also main¬ 
tained that value-theory must be excluded from philosophy in the 
proper sense. 1 On the other hand we have a philosopher such as 
Windelband who developed the theory of absolute values in such 
a way as practically to reintroduce metaphysics, even if he still 
spoke about ‘postulates'. 

Such differences naturally become all the more marked in pro¬ 
portion as the field of application of the term ‘Neo-Kantian’ is 
extended. For instance, the term has sometimes been applied to 
Johannes Volkelt (1848-1930), professor of philosophy at Leipzig. 
But as Volkelt maintained that the human spirit can enjoy an 
intuitive certitude of its unity with the Absolute, that the Absolute 
is infinite spirit, and that creation can be conceived as analogous 
to aesthetic production, the propriety of calling him a Neo-Kantian 
is obviously questionable. And in point of fact Volkelt was strongly 
influenced by other German philosophers besides Kant. 

It will have been noticed that most of the philosophers men¬ 
tioned lived into the twentieth century. And the Neo-Kantian 
movement has indeed had one or two eminent representatives in 
comparatively recent times. Notable among these is Ernst 
Cassirer (1874-1945) who occupied chairs successively at Berlin, 
Hamburg, Goteborg and Yale in the United States. The influence 
of the Marburg School contributed to directing his attention to 
problems of knowledge. And the fruit of his studies was his three- 
volume work on The Problem of Knowledge in the Philosophy and 

1 According to Riehl, a philosophy which deserves to be called scientific must 
confine itself to the critique of knowledge as realized in the natural sciences. He 
did not, of course, deny the importance of values in human life; but he insisted that 
recognition of them is not, properly speaking, a cognitive act and falls outside the 
scope of scientific philosophy. 
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Science of the Modern Era (Das Erkenninisproblem in der Philo¬ 
sophic und Wissenschaft der neueren Zeit, 1906-20). This was 
followed in 1910 by a work on the concepts of substance and 
function (Substanzbegriff und Funklionsbegriff). Cassirer was struck 
by the progressive mathematization of physics, and he concluded 
that in modem physics sensible reality is transformed into and 
reconstructed as a world of symbols. Further reflection on the 
function of symbolism led him to develop a large-scale Philosophy 
of Symbolic Forms (Philosophic der symbolischen Formen, 1923-9) 
in which he maintained that it is the use of symbols which dis¬ 
tinguishes man from the animals. It is by means of language that 
man creates a new world, the world of culture. And Cassirer used 
the idea of symbolism to unlock many doors. For example, he tried 
to explain the unity of the human person as a functional unity 
which unites man's different symbolic activities. He devoted 
special attention to the function of symbolism in the form of myth, 
and he studied such activities as art and historiography in the 
light of the idea of symbolic transformation. 

But though Neo-Kantianism lastedpn into the present century, 
it can scarcely be called a twentieth-century philosophy. The 
emergence of new movements and lines of thought has pushed it 
into the background. It is not so much that the subjects with 
which it dealt are dead. It is rather that they are treated in different 
settings or frameworks of thought. Inquiry into the logic of the 
sciences and the philosophy of values are cases in point. Further, 
epistemology or theory of knowledge no longer enjoys the central 
position which Kant and his disciples attributed to it. 

This is not to say, of course, that the influence of Kant is 
exhausted. Far from it. But it is not felt, at any rate on a significant 
scale, in the continuance of any movement which could appropri¬ 
ately be called Neo-Kantian. Further, Kant's influence is some¬ 
times exercised in a direction which is thoroughly un-Kantian. For 
example, while positivists believe that Kant was substantially 
right in excluding metaphysics from the field of knowledge, there 
is a current of thought in modem Thomism which has interpreted 
and developed Kant's transcendental method for the very un- 
Kantian purpose of establishing a systematic metaphysics. 

6. This is a convenient place at which to make a few remarks 
about Wilhelm Dilthey (1833-1911), who occupied chairs succes¬ 
sively at Basel, Kiel, Breslau and finally Berlin, where he succeeded 
Lotze as professor of philosophy. True, though Dilthey entertained 
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a profound admiration for Kant he cannot properly be described 
as a Neo-Kantian. He did indeed endeavour to develop a critique 
of historical reason (Kritik der historischen Vernunft) and a 
corresponding theory of categories. And this activity can be 
regarded from one point of view as an extension of Kant’s critical 
work to what the Germans call the Geisteswissenschaften. At the 
same time he insisted that the categories of the historical reason, 
that is, of reason engaged in understanding and interpreting 
history, are not a priori categories which are then applied to some 
raw materials to constitute history. They arise out of the living 
penetration by the human spirit of its own objective manifestation 
in history. And in general, especially from 1883 onwards, Dilthey 
drew a sharp distinction between the abstractness of Kant's 
thought and his own concrete approach. However, the fact that 
we have already had occasion in this chapter to refer to the 
distinction between the* natural sciences and the Geisteswissen¬ 
schaften provides, I think, sufficient reason for mentioning Dilthey 
here. 

The fact that the term 'mental sciences' is a misleading trans¬ 
lation of Geisteswissenschaften can easily be seen by considering 
the examples given by Dilthey. Alongside the natural sciences, 
he says, there has grown up a group of other sciences which 
together can be called the Geisteswissenschaften or Kulturwissen- 
schaften . Such are 'history, national economy, the sciences of law 
and of the State, the science of religion, the study of literature and 
poetry, of art and music, of philosophical world-views, and 
systems, finally psychology'. 1 The term 'mental sciences’ tends to 
suggest only psychology. But in a similar list of examples Dilthey 
does not even mention psychology. 2 The French are accustomed to 
speak of 'the moral sciences'. But in English this term suggests 
primarily ethics.Hence I propose to speak of 'the cultural sciences'. 
It is true that this term would not normally suggest national 
economy. But it is sufficient to say that the term is being used to 
cover what Dilthey calls Kulturwissenschaften or Geisteswissen¬ 
schaften. 

It is clear that we cannot distinguish between the cultural sciences 
on the one hand and the natural sciences on the other by the 
simple expedient of saying that the former are concerned with 
man whereas the latter are not. For physiology is a natural 

x Gesammelte Schiften, vn, p. 79. This collection of Dilthey's Works will be 
referred to hereafter as GS. 

2 GS, vii, p. 70. 
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science; yet it treats of man. And the same can be said of 
experimental psychology. Nor can we say simply that the natural 
sciences are concerned with the physical and sensible, including 
the physical aspects of man, whereas the cultural sciences are 
concerned with the psychical, the interior, with that which does 
not enter into the sensible world. For it is evident that in the study 
of art, for instance, we are concerned with sensible objects such 
as pictures rather than with the psychical states of the artists. 
True, works of art are studied as objectifications of the human 
spirit. But they are none the less sensible objectifications. Hence 
we must find some other way of distinguishing between the two 
groups of sciences. 

Man stands in a living felt unity with Nature, and his primary 
experience of his physical milieu are personal lived experiences 
(Erlebnisse), not objects of reflection from which man detaches 
himself. To construct the world of natural science, however, man 
has to prescind from the aspect of his impressions of his physical 
milieu under which they are his personal lived experiences; he has 
to put himself out of the picture as far as he can 1 and develop an 
abstract conception of Nature in terms of relations of space, time, 
mass and motion. Nature has to become for him the central 
reality, a law-ordered physical system, which is considered, as it 
were, from without. 

When, however, we turn to the world of history and culture, the 
objectifications of the human spirit, the situation is different. It is 
a question of penetration from within. And the individual’s 
personal lived relations with his own social milieu become of 
fundamental importance. For example, I cannot understand the 
social and political life of ancient Greece as an objectification of 
the human spirit if I exclude my own lived experiences of social 
relations. For these form the basis of my understanding of the 
social life of any other epoch. True, a certain unity in the historical 
and social life of humanity is a necessary condition of the possibility 
of my own Erlebnisse providing a key to the understanding of 
history. But the ‘original cell of the historical world,’ 2 as Dilthey 
calls it, is precisely the individual’s Erlebnis, his lived experience 
of interaction with his own social milieu. 

But though what Dilthey calls Erlebnisse are a necessary 
condition for the development of the cultural sciences, they do not 

1 In the science of physiology man regards himself from an impersonal and 
external point of view as a physical object, as part of Nature. 

1 GS, vii, p. 161. 
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by themselves constitute a science of any kind. Understanding 
(Verstehen) is also necessary. And what we have to understand in 
history and the other cultural sciences is not the human spirit in 
its interiority, so to speak, but the external objectification of this 
spirit, its objective expression, as in art, law, the State and so on. 
We are concerned in other words with the understanding of 
objective spirit. 1 And to understand a phase of objective spirit 
means relating its phenomena to an inner structure which finds 
expression in these phenomena. For example, the understanding of 
Roman law involves penetrating beneath the external apparatus, 
so to speak, to the spiritual structure which find expression in the 
laws. It means penetrating what can be called the spirit of Roman 
law, just as understanding Baroque architecture would involve 
penetrating the spirit, the structure of purposes and ideals, which 
found expression in this style. We can say, therefore, that ‘the 
cultural sciences rest on the relation of lived experience, expression 
and understanding’. 2 Expression is required because the under¬ 
lying spiritual structure is grasped only in and through its external 
expression. Understanding is a movement from the outside to the 
inside. And in the process of understanding a spiritual object rises 
before our vision, whereas in the natural sciences a physical object 
is constructed (though not in the Kantian sense) in the process of 
scientific knowledge. 

We have seen that a man’s personal experience of his own social 
milieu is a necessary condition of his being able to live over again 
the experience of men in the past. Erleben is a condition of the 
possibility of Nacherleben. And the former renders the latter 
possible because of the continuity and fundamental unity of the 
developing historical-cultural reality which Dilthey describes as 
Life ( Leben). Cultures are, of course, spatially and temporally 
distinct. But if we conceive the reciprocal relations between 
persons, under the conditions set by the external world, as a 
structural and developing unity which persists throughout spatial 
and temporal differentiations, we have the concept of Life. And 
in studying this Life the historical reason employs certain categories. 
As has already been remarked, these categories are not a priori 

1 Dilthey was influenced by Hegel's concept of Objective spirit’. But his own 
use of the term is obviously somewhat different from that of Hegel who classified 
art and religion under the heading of ‘absolute spirit’. Hegel's use of the term is 
connected, of course, with his idealist metaphysics, for which Dilthey had no use. 
Further, Dilthey rejected what he regarded as Hegel's a priori methods of inter¬ 
preting history and human culture. 

* Auf dem Vcrh&ltnis von Erlebnis, Ausdruch und Verstehen ; GS, VII, p. 131. 
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forms or concepts applied to some raw material: They lie in the 
nature of Life itself' 1 and are conceptualized abstractly in the 
process of understanding. We cannot determine the exact number 
of such categories or turn them into a tidy abstract logical scheme 
for mechanical application. But among them we can name 
‘meaning, value, purpose, development, ideal'. 2 

These categories should not be understood in a metaphysical 
sense. It is not a question, for example, of defining the end or 
meaning of history in the sense of an end which the process of 
historical development is predestined to attain. It is a question 
rather of understanding the meaning which Life has for a 
particular society and the operative ideals which find expression 
in that society's political and legal institutions, in its art, religion 
and so on. ‘The category of meaning Signifies the relations of parts 
of Life to the whole.' 3 But ‘our conception of the meaning of Life is 
always changing. Each life-plan expresses an idea of the meaning 
of Life. And the purpose which we set for the future conditions 
our account of the meaning of the past.' 4 If we say that the task 
for the future is to achieve this or that, our judgment conditions 
our understanding of the meaning of the past. And, of course, the 
other way round as well. 

It can hardly be denied that Dilthey's thought contains a 
prominent element of historical relativism. For example, all world¬ 
views or Weltanschauungen are partial views of the world, relative 
to distinct cultural phases. And a study of such world-views or 
metaphysical systems would exhibit their relativity. At the same 
time Dilthey does not maintain that there is no universally valid 
truth at all. And he regards the study of Life, of history as a whole, 
as a constant approximation to an objective and complete self- 
knowledge by man. Man is fundamentally an historical being, and 
he comes to know himself in history. This self-knowledge is never 
actually complete, but the knowledge which man attains through 
a study of history is no more purely subjective than is the know¬ 
ledge attained through the natural sciences. How far Dilthey 
actually succeeds in overcoming pure historicism is doubtless open 
to discussion. But he certainly does not intend to assert an extreme 
relativism which would necessarily invalidate his conception of 
world-history. 

At a time when the natural sciences appear to be threatening to 
engulf the whole field of knowledge, the question whether and how 

1 GS , vii, p. 232. 1 Ibid. * GS, vii, p. 233. 4 Ibid. 
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one could distinguish between the natural and the cultural sciences 
naturally becomes an issue of importance. And Dilthey's account 
of the matter was one of the most signal contributions to the 
discussion. What one thinks of its value seems to depend very 
largely on one's view of the historian's function. If, for example, 
one thinks that Dilthey's idea of getting behind the external 
expression to an inward spiritual structure (the ‘spirit’ of Roman 
law, of Baroque art and architecture, and so on) smacks of the 
transcendental metaphysics which Dilthey himself professed to 
reject, and if at the same time one disapproves of such transcen¬ 
dental metaphysics, one will hardly be disposed to accept Dilthey's 
account of the differences between the two groups of sciences. If, 
however, one thinks that an understanding of man's cultural life 
does in fact demand this passage from the external phenomena to 
the operative ideals, purposes and values which are expressed 
in them, one can hardly deny the relevance of the concepts of 
Erleben and Nacherleben, For historical understanding would then 
necessarily involve a penetration of the past from within, a 
reliving, so far as this is possible, of past experience, of past 
attitudes, valuations and ideals. And this would be at any rate 
one distinguishing characteristic of the historical and cultural 
sciences. For the physicist can scarcely be said to attempt to relive 
the experience of an atom or to penetrate behind the relations of 
infra-atomic particles to a spiritual structure expressed in them. 
To introduce such notions into mathematical physics would mean 
its ruin. Conversely, to fail to introduce them into the theory of 
the cultural sciences is to forget that ‘he who explores history is 
the same who makes history'. 1 

1 GS, vii, p. 278. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE REVIVAL OF METAPHYSICS 

Remarks on inductive metaphysics — Fechner’s inductive meta¬ 
physics—The teleological idealism of Lotze—Wundt and the 
relation between science and philosophy—The vitalism of Driesch 
—Euckeris activism—Appropriation of the past: Trendelenburg 
and Greek thought; the revival of Thomism . 


I. In spite of their own excursions into metaphysics both the 
materialists and the Neo-Kantians were opposed to the idea of 
metaphysics as a source of positive knowledge about reality, the 
former appealing to scientific thinking in justification of their 
attitude, the latter to Kant's theory of the limitations of man's 
theoretical knowledge. But there was also a group of philosophers 
who came to philosophy from some branch or other of empirical 
science and who were convinced that the scientific view of the 
world demands completion through metaphysical reflection. They 
did not believe that a valid system of metaphysics could be worked 
out a priori or without regard to our scientific knowledge. And 
they tended to look on metaphysical theories as hypothetical and 
as enjoying a higher or lower degree of probability. Hence in their 
case we can speak of inductive metaphysics. 

Inductive metaphysics has, of course, had its notable representa¬ 
tives, above all perhaps Henri Bergson. But there are probably 
few people who would be prepared to claim that the German 
inductive metaphysicians of the second half of the nineteenth 
century were of the same stature as the great idealists. And one of 
the weak points of inductive metaphysics in general is that it tends 
to leave unexamined and unestablished the basic principles on 
which it rests. However, it is as well to realize that we cannot 
simply divide the German philosophers into two classes, those who 
constructed metaphysics in an a priori manner and those who 
rejected metaphysics in the name of science or in that of the 
limitations of the human mind. For there were also those who 
attempted to achieve a synthesis between science and meta¬ 
physics, not by trying to harmonize science with an already-made 
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philosophical system but rather by trying to show that reflection 
on the world as known through the particular sciences reasonably 
leads to metaphysical theories. 

2. Among the representatives of inductive metaphysics, we can 
mention Gustav Theodor Fechner (1801-87), for many years 
professor of physics at Leipzig and celebrated as one of the 
founders of experimental psychology. Continuing the studies of 
E. H. Weber (iyg^-i 8 j 8 ) on the relation between sensation and 
stimulus, Fechner gave expression in his Elements of Psychophysics 
(Elemente des Psychophysik, i860) to the ‘law’ which states that 
the intensity of the sensation varies in proportion to the logarithm 
of the intensity of the stimulus. Fechner also devoted himself to 
the psychological study of aesthetics, publishing his Propaedeutics 
to Aesthetics (Vorschule der Aesthetik) in 1876. 

These studies in exact science did not, however, lead Fechner to 
materialist conclusions. 1 In psychology he was a parallelist. That 
is to say, he thought that psychical and physical phenomena 
correspond in a manner analogous to the relation between a text 
and its translation or between two translations of a text, as he 
explained in his Zend-Avesta (1851) and in his Elements of Psycho¬ 
physics. In fact, the psychical and the physical were for him two 
aspects of one reality. And in accordance with this view he 
postulated the presence of a psychical life even in plants, though 
of a lower type than in animals. 2 Moreover, he extended this 
parallelism to the planets and stars and indeed to all material 
things, justifying this panpsychism by a principle of analogy 
which states that when objects agree in possessing certain qualities 
or traits, one is entitled to assume hypothetically that they agree 
also in other qualities, provided that one’s hypotheses do not 
contradict established scientific facts. 

This is hardly a very safe rule of procedure, but, to do Fechner 
justice, it should be added that he demanded some positive 
ground for metaphysical theories, as distinct from a mere absence 
of contradiction of scientific facts. At the same time he also made 
use of a principle which is not calculated to commend his meta¬ 
physics in the eyes of anti-metaphysicians or, for the matter of 
that, of many metaphysicians themselves. I refer to the principle 

1 As a youth Fechner went through an atheistic phase, but a book by Oken, one 
of Schelling s disciples, convinced him that materialism and atheism were by no 
means entailed by an acceptance of exact science. 

1 In 1848 Fechner published Nanna > or the Soul-Life of Plants (Nanna, oder das 
Seelenleben der Pflanxen). 
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which states that an hypothesis which has some positive ground 
and does not contradict any established fact is to be the more 
readily embraced the more it renders man happy. 1 

In the spirit of this principle Fechner contrasted what he called 
the day-view with the night-view, to the detriment of the latter. 1 
The night-view, attributed not only to the materialists but also to 
the Kantians, is the view of Nature as dumb and dead and as 
affording no real clue to its teleological significance. The day-view 
is the vision of Nature as a living harmonious unity, animated by 
a soul. The soul of the universe is God, and the universe considered 
as a physical system is the divine externality. Fechner thus uses 
his principle of analogy to extend psychophysical parallelism not 
only from human beings to other classes of particular things but 
also from all particular things to the universe as a whole. He 
employs it also as a basis for belief in personal immortality. Our 
perceptions persist in memory and enter once again into conscious¬ 
ness. So, we may suppose, our souls persist in the divine memory 
but without simple absorption in the Deity. 

Panpsychism is indeed a very ancient theory, and it is one 
which tends to recur. It is far from being Fechner’s private 
invention. However, it is difficult to avoid the impression that 
when Fechner leaves the purely scientific sphere and embarks on 
philosophy he becomes a kind of poet of the universe. But it is 
interesting to observe the pragmatist element in his thought. We 
have seen that in his view, other things being equal, the theory 
which makes for happiness is to be preferred to the theory which 
does not. But Fechner does not make it a matter simply of 
individual preference. Another of his principles states that the 
probability of a belief increases in proportion to the length of its 
survival, especially if acceptance of it increases together with the 
development of human culture. And it is not surprising that 
William James derived inspiration from Fechner. 

3. A much more impressive figure as a philosopher is Rudolf 
Hermann Lotze (1817-81) who studied medicine and philosophy at 
Leipzig, where he also listened to Fechner s lectures on physics. In 
1844 he was nominated professor of philosophy at Gottingen and 
in 1881, shortly before his death, he accepted a chair of philo¬ 
sophy at Berlin. Besides works on physiology, medicine and 

1 Happiness for Fechner does not mean simply sense-pleasure. It includes joy in 
the beautiful, the good and the true and in the religious feeling of union with 

G 1 Cf. Die Tagesansicht gegeniiber der Nachtansicht, 1879. 
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psychology he published a considerable number of philosophical 
writings. 1 In 1841 there appeared a Metaphysics , in 1843 a Logic , in 
1856-64 a large three-volume work entitled Microcosm ( Mikrokos - 
mus) on philosophical anthropology, in 1868 a history of aesthetics 
in Germany and in 1874-9 a System of Philosophy ( System der 
Philosophie ). After Lotze's death a series of volumes were published 
which were based on lecture-notes taken by his students. These 
covered in outline the fields of psychology, ethics, philosophy of 
religion, philosophy of Nature, logic, metaphysics, aesthetics and 
the history of post-Kantian philosophy in Germany. A three- 
volume collection of his minor writings (Kleine Schriften) appeared 
in 1885-91. 

According to Lotze himself it was his inclination to poetry and 
art which originally turned his mind to philosophy. Hence it can 
be somewhat misleading to say that he came to philosophy from 
science. At the same time he had a scientific training at the 
university of Leipzig, where he enrolled in the faculty of medicine, 
and it is characteristic of his systematic philosophical thinking 
that he presupposed and took seriously what he called the 
mechanical interpretation of Nature. 

For example, while recognizing, of course, the evident fact that 
there are differences in behaviour between living and non-living 
things, Lotze refused to allow that the biologist must postulate 
some special vital principle which is responsible for the maintenance 
and operation of the organism. For science, which seeks every¬ 
where to discover connections which can be formulated in terms of 
general laws, 'the realm of life is not divided from that of inorganic 
Nature by a higher force peculiar to itself, setting itself up as 
something alien above other modes of action . . . but simply by 
the peculiar kind of connection into which its manifold constituents 
are woven... /* That is to say, the characteristic behaviour of the 
organism can be explained in terms of the combination of material 
elements in certain ways. And it is the biologist's business to push 
this type of explanation as far as he can and not to have recourse to 
the expedient of invoking special vital principles. ‘The connection 
of vital phenomena demands throughout a mechanical treatment 
which explains life not by a peculiar principle of operation but by 

1 Some of his medico-psychological publications, such as his Medical Psychology 
or Physiology of the Soul (Medizivischc Psychologie oder Physiologic der Seele , 
1852) are of importance for his philosophy. 

a Mikrokosmus, Bk. I, ch. 3, sect. 1 (in 5th German edition, Leipzig, 1896-1909, 
*. p-58). 
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a characteristic application of the general principles of physical 
process.' 1 

This mechanical interpretation of Nature, which is necessary 
for the development of science, should be extended as far as 
possible. And this is as true of psychology as of biology. At the 
same time we are certainly not entitled to rule out a priori the 
possibility of finding facts of experience which limit the applicability 
of the mechanical view. And we do find such facts. For example, 
the unity of consciousness, which manifests itself in the simple act 
of comparing two presentations and judging them to be like or 
unlike, at once sets a limit to the possibility of describing man's 
psychical life in terms of causal relations between distinct psychical 
events. It is not a question of inferring the existence of a soul as a 
kind of unalterable psychical atom. It is ‘the fact of the unity of 
consciousness which is eo ipso at the same time the fact of the 
existence of a substance', 2 namely the soul. In other words, to 
affirm the existence of the soul is neither to postulate a logical 
condition of the unity of consciousness nor to infer from this unity 
an occult entity. For recognition of the unity of consciousness is at 
the same time recognition of the existence of the soul, though the 
proper way of describing the soul is obviously a matter for further 
reflection. 

Thus there are certain empirical facts which set a limit to the 
field of application of the mechanical interpretation of Nature. 
And it is no good suggesting that further scientific advance can 
abolish these facts or show that they are not facts. This is quite 
evident in the case of the unity of consciousness. For any further 
scientific advances in empirical and physiological psychology 
depend on and presuppose the unity of consciousness. And as for 
Lotze reflection on the unity of consciousness shows that psychical 
states must be referred to an immaterial reality as their subject, the 
point at which the limitation of the mechanical interpretation of 
man's psychical life becomes decisively evident is also the point at 
which the need for a metaphysical psychology becomes clear. 

It is not, however, Lotze’s intention to construct a two-storey 
system, as it were, in which the mechanical interpretation of 
material Nature would form the lower storey and a superimposed 
metaphysics of spiritual reality the higher. For he argues that even 
as regards Nature itself the mechanical interpretation gives but a 

1 System der Philosophic, n, p. 447 (Leipzig, 1912; Bk. 2, ch. 8, sect. 229). 

1 Ibid., p. 481 (sect. 243). 
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one-sided picture, valid indeed for scientific purposes but in¬ 
adequate from a metaphysical point of view. 

The mechanical interpretation of Nature presupposes the 
existence of distinct things which are in causal relations of inter¬ 
action and each of which is relatively permanent, that is, in 
relation to its own changing states. But interaction between A and 
B is possible, according to Lotze, only if they are members of an 
organic unity. And permanence in relation to changing states can 
best be interpreted on an analogy with the permanent subject of 
change which is best known to us, namely the human soul as 
revealed in the unity of consciousness. We are thus led not only to 
the concept of Nature as an organic unity but also to the idea of 
things as in some sense psychical or spiritual entities. Further, the 
ground of this unity must be conceived on an analogy with the 
highest thing known to us, namely the human spirit. Hence the 
world of finite spirits is to be conceived as the self-expression of 
infinite Spirit or God. All things are immanent in God, and what 
the scientist sees as mechanical causality is simply the expression 
of the divine activity. God does not create a world and then sit 
back, as it were, while the world obeys the laws he has given it. 
The so-called laws are the divine action itself, the mode of God's 
operation. 

From a rather hard-headed starting-point in the mechanical 
conception of Nature Lotze thus goes on to expound a meta¬ 
physical theory which recalls the monadology of Leibniz and which 
entails the conclusion that space is phenomenal. But though Lotze 
did indeed derive stimulus from Leibniz and Herbart, he also drew 
inspiration, as he himself says, from the ethical idealism of Fichte. 
He was not a disciple of Fichte, and he disapproved of the a priori 
method of the post-Kantian idealists, especially of Hegel. At the 
same time Fichte's conception of the ultimate principle expressing 
itself in finite subjects with a view to a moral end exercised a 
powerful attraction on Lotze's mind. And it is to the philosophy 
of values that he turns for the key to the meaning of creation. 
Sense experience tells us nothing about the final cause of the 
world. But that the world cannot be without end or purpose is a 
moral conviction. And we must conceive God as expressing himself 
in the world for the realization of value, of a moral ideal which is 
being constantly fulfilled in and through the divine activity. As for 
our knowledge of what this end or aim is, we can come to some 
knowledge of it only by an analysis of the notion of the Good, of 
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the highest value. A phenomenological analysis of values is thus 
an integral part of philosophy. Indeed, our belief in God s existence 
ultimately rests on our moral experience and appreciation of 
value. 1 

God is for Lotze a personal Being. The notion of impersonal 
spirit he dismisses as contrary to reason. As for the view of Fichte 
and other philosophers that personality is necessarily finite and 
limited and so cannot be predicated of the infinite, Lotze replies 
that it is only infinite spirit which can be personal in the fullest 
sense of the word: finitude involves a limitation of personality. At 
the same time all things are immanent in God, and, as we have seen, 
mechanical causality is simply the divine action. In this sense God 
is the Absolute. But he is not the Absolute in the sense that finite 
spirits can be considered modifications of the divine substance. 
For each exists Tor itself' and is a centre of activity. From a 
metaphysical point of view, says Lotze, pantheism could be 
accepted as a possible view of the world only if it renounced all 
inclination to conceive the infinite as anything else but Spirit. For 
the spatial world is phenomenal and cannot be identified with God 
under the name of Substance. From a religious point of view 'we 
do not share the inclination which commonly governs the pan¬ 
theistic imagination to suppress all that is finite in favour of the 
infinite. . . ,' 2 

Lotze's teleological idealism has obvious affinities with the post- 
ICantian idealist movement. And his vision of the world as ar> 
organic unity which is the expression of infinite Spirit s realization 
of ideal value may be said to have given fresh life to idealist 
thought. But he did not believe that we can deduce a metaphysical 
system, descriptive of existent reality, from ultimate principles of 
thought or self-evident truths. For the so-called eternal truths of 
logic are hypothetical in character, in the sense that they state 
conditions of possibility. Hence they cannot be used as premisses 
for an a priori deduction of existent reality. Nor can human beings 
achieve an absolute point of view and describe the whole process 
of reality in the light of a final end which they already know. Man's 
metaphysical interpretation of the universe must be based on 

1 When discussing the traditional proofs of God’s existence, Lotze remarks that 
the immediate moral conviction that that which is greatest, most beautiful and 
most worthy has reality lies at the foundation of the ontological argument, just as 
it is the factor which carries the teleological argument far beyond any conclusions 
which could be logically derived from its assumptions. Mikrokosmus, Bk. IX, 
ch. 4. sect. 2 (5th German edition, in, p. 561). 

» Mikrokosmus, Bk. IX, ch. 4, sect. 3 ( 5 th German edition, m, p. 569)- 
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experience. And, as we have seen, Lotze attributes a profound 
significance to the experience of value. For it is this experience 
which lies at the root of the conviction that the world cannot be 
simply a mechanical system without purpose or ethical value but 
must be conceived as progressively realizing a spiritual end. This 
is not to say that the metaphysician, once armed with this 
conviction, is entitled to indulge in flights of the imagination 
uncontrolled by logical thinking about the nature of reality. But 
in the philosopher's systematic interpretation of the universe there 
will inevitably be much that is hypothetical. 

The influence of Lotze was considerable. For instance, in the 
field of psychology it was felt by Carl Stumpf (1848-1936) and 
Franz Brentano, of whom something will be said in the last chapter. 
But it was perhaps in the field of the philosophy of values that his 
influence was most felt. Among a number of English thinkers who 
derived stimulus from Lotze we may mention in particular James 
Ward (1843-1925). In America the idealist Josiah Royce (1855- 
1916) was influenced by Lotze's personalistic idealism. 

4. Among the German philosophers of the second half of the 
nineteenth century who came from science to philosophy mention 
must be made of Wilhelm Wundt (1832-1920). After studying 
medicine Wundt gave himself to physiological and psychological 
research, and in 1863-4 he published a series of Lectures on the 
Human and Animal Soul (Vorlesungen uber die Menschen- und 
Tierseele ). After nine years as an 'extraordinary' professor of 
physiology at Heidelberg he was nominated to the chair of induc¬ 
tive philosophy at Zurich in 1874. In the following year he moved 
to Leipzig where he occupied the chair of philosophy until 1918. 
And it was at Leipzig that he founded the first laboratory of 
experimental psychology. The first edition of his Outlines of 
Physiological Psychology (Grundzuge der physiologischen Psycho¬ 
logic) was published in 1874. In the philosophical field he published 
a two-volume Logic in 1880-3, 1 an Ethics in 1886, a System of 
Philosophy in 1889,® and a Metaphysics in 1907. But he did not 
abandon his psychological studies, and in 1904 he published a 
two-volume Psychology of Peoples (Volkerpsychologie) of which a 
new and greatly enlarged edition appeared in 1911-20. 

When Wundt speaks about experimental psychology and the 
experimental method he is generally referring to introspective 


1 An enlarged edition in 3 vols, appeared in 1919-21. 
a A two-volume edition appeared in 1919. 
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psychology and the introspective method. Or, more accurately, he 
regards introspection as the appropriate method of investigation 
for individual, as distinct from social, psychology. Introspection 
reveals, as its immediate data, a connection of psychical events or 
processes, not a substantial soul, nor a set of relatively permanent 
objects. For no one of the events revealed by introspection remains 
precisely the same from one moment to another. At the same time 
there is a unity of connection. And just as the natural scientist tries 
to establish the causal laws which operate in the physical sphere, 
so should the introspective psychologist endeavour to ascertain 
the fundamental laws of relation and development which give 
content to the idea of psychical causality. In interpreting man's 
psychical life Wundt lays emphasis on volitional rather than on 
cognitive elements. The latter are not denied, of course, but the 
volitional element is taken as fundamental and as providing the 
key for the interpretation of man's psychical life as a whole. 

When we turn from the psychical life as manifested in intro¬ 
spection to human societies, we find common and relatively 
permanent products such as language, myth and custom. And the 
social psychologist is called on to investigate the psychical 
energies which are responsible for these common products and 
which together form the spirit or soul of a people. This spirit 
exists only in and through individuals, but it is not reducible to 
them when taken separately. In other words, through the relations 
of individuals in a society there arises a reality, the spirit of a 
people, which expresses itself in common spiritual products. And 
social psychology studies the development of these realities. It also 
studies the evolution of the concept of humanity and of the general 
spirit of man which manifests itself, for example, in the rise of 
universal instead of purely national religions, in the development 
of science, in the growth of the idea of common human rights, and 
so on. Wundt thus allots to social psychology a far-reaching 
programme. For its task is to study from a psychological point of 
view the development of human society and culture in all its 
principal manifestations. 

Philosophy, according to Wundt, presupposes natural science 
and psychology. It builds upon them and incorporates them into 
a synthesis. At the same time philosophy goes beyond the sciences. 
Yet there can be no reasonable objection to this procedure on 
the ground that it is contrary to the scientific spirit. For in 
the particular sciences themselves explanatory hypotheses are 
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constructed which go beyond the empirical data. At the level of 
knowledge of the understanding ( Verstandeserkenntnis ), the level 
at which sciences such as physics and psychology arise, presenta¬ 
tions are synthesized with the aid of logical method and techniques. 
At the level of rational knowledge ( Vernunfterkenntnis) philosophy, 
especially metaphysics, tries to construct a systematic synthesis of 
the results of the previous level. At all levels of cognition the mind 
aims at absence of contradiction in a progressive synthesis of 
presentations, which form the fundamental point of departure for 
human knowledge. 

In his general metaphysical picture of reality Wundt conceives 
the world as the totality of individual agents or active centres 
which are to be regarded as volitional unities of different grades. 
These volitional unities form a developing series which tends 
towards the emergence of a total spirit ( GesanUgeist ). In more 
concrete terms, there is a movement towards the complete 
spiritual unification of man or humanity, and individual human 
beings are called on to act in accordance with the values which 
contribute to this end. Metaphysics and ethics are thus closely 
connected, and both receive a natural completion in religious 
idealism. For the concept of a cosmic process directed towards an 
ideal leads to a religious view of the world. 

5. We have seen that though Lotze went on to develop a meta¬ 
physical theory about the spiritual nature of reality, he would not 
allow that the biologist has any warrant for setting aside the 
mechanical interpretation of Nature which is proper to the 
empirical sciences and postulating a special vital principle to 
explain the behaviour of the organism. When, however, we turn to 
Hans Driesch (1867-1941) we find this onetime pupil of Haeckel 
being led by his biological and zoological researches to a theory of 
dynamic vitalism and to the conviction that finality is an essential 
category in biology. He became convinced that in the organic 
body there is an autonomous active principle which directs the 
vital processes and which cannot be accounted for by a purely 
mechanistic theory of life. 

To this principle Driesch gave the name of entelechy , making use 
of an Aristotelian term. But he was careful to refrain from 
describing the entelechy or vital principle as psychical. For this 
term, he considered, is inappropriate in view both of its human 
associations and of its ambiguity. 

Having formed the concept of entelechies Driesch proceeded to 
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blossom out as a philosopher. In 1907—8 he gave the Gifford 
Lectures at Aberdeen, and in 1909 he published his two-volume 
Philosophy of the Organic (.Philosophic des Organischen). In 1911 he 
obtained a chair of philosophy at Heidelberg, and subsequently he 
was professor first at Cologne and later at Leipzig. In his general 
philosophy 1 the concept of the organism was extrapolated to apply 
to the world as a whole, and his metaphysics culminated in the 
idea of a supreme entelechy, God. The picture was that of a cosmic 
entelechy, the teleological activity of which is directed towards the 
realization of the highest possible level of knowledge. But the 
question of theism or pantheism was left in suspense. 

Through his attack on mechanistic biology Driesch exercised a 
considerable influence. But of those who agreed with him that a 
mechanistic interpretation was inadequate and that the organism 
manifests finality by no means all were prepared to accept the 
theory of entelechies. To mention two Englishmen who, like 
Driesch, came to philosophy from science and in due course 
delivered series of Gifford Lectures, Lloyd Morgan (1852-1936) 
rejected Driesch’s neo-vitalism, while J. A. Thomson (1861-1933) 
tried to steer a middle path between what he regarded as the 
metaphysical Scylla of the entelechy theory and the Charybdis of 
mechanistic materialism. 

6. The philosophers whom we have been considering in this 
chapter had a scientific training and either turned from the study 
of some particular science or sciences to philosophical speculation 
or combined the two activities. We can now consider briefly a 
thinker, Rudolf Eucken (1846-1926), who certainly did not come to 
philosophy from science but who was already interested as a school¬ 
boy* in philosophical and religious problems and who devoted him¬ 
self to the study of philosophy at the universities of Gottingen and 
Berlin. In 1871 he was appointed professor of philosophy at Basel, 
and in 1874 he accepted the chair of philosophy at Jena. 

Eucken had little sympathy with the view of philosophy as a 
purely theoretical interpretation of the world. Philosophy was for 
him, as for the Stoics, a wisdom for life. Further, it was for him an 
expression of life. In his opinion the interpretation of philosophical 
systems as so many life-views ( Lebensanschauungcn ) contained a 

1 In epistemology Driesch was influenced by Kant, but he departed from 
Kantian doctrine by attributing an objective character to the categories, such as 
to render possible a metaphysics of reality. 

1 At school Eucken came under the influence of a certain Wilhelm Reuter who 
was a disciple of the philosopher Krause, 
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profound truth, namely that philosophy is rooted in life and 
continuous with it. At the same time he wished to overcome the 
fragmentation of philosophy, its falling apart into purely personal 
reactions to life and ideals for life. And he concluded that if 
philosophy, : as the expression of life, is to possess a more than 
subjective and purely personal significance, it must be the 
expression of a universal life which rescues man from his mere 
particularity. 

This universal life is identified by Eucken with what he calls 
Spiritual Life (das Geistesleben ), From the purely naturalistic point 
of view psychical life 'forms a mere means and instrument for the 
preservation of beings in the hard fight for existence’. 1 Spiritual 
Life, however, is an active reality which produces a new spiritual 
world. 'There thus arise whole fields such as science and art, law 
and morals, and they develop their own contents, their own motive 
forces, their own laws.’ 3 Provided that he breaks with the 
naturalistic and egoistic point of view man can rise to a participa¬ 
tion in this Spiritual Life. He then becomes 'more than a mere 
point; a universal Life becomes for him his own life’. 3 

Spiritual Life, therefore, is an active reality which operates in 
and through man. And it can be regarded as the movement of 
reality towards the full actualization of Spirit. It is, as it were, 
reality organizing itself from within into a spiritual unity. And as 
it is through participation in this Life that man achieves real 
personality, the Life which is the foundation of human personality 
can be regarded as being itself personal. It is in fact God. 'The 
concept of God receives here the meaning of an absolute Spiritual 
Life/ 4 'the Spiritual Life which attains to complete independence 
and at the same time to the embracing in itself of all reality.* 6 

Philosophy is or should be the expression of this Life. 'The 
synthesis of the manifold which philosophy undertakes must not 
be imposed on reality from without but should proceed out of 
reality itself and contribute to its development/ 6 That is to say, 
philosophy should be the conceptual expression of the unifying 
activity of the Spiritual Life, and it should at the same time 
contribute to the development of this Life by enabling men to 
understand their relation to it. 

1 Einfuhrung in eine Philosophic des Geisteslebens, p. 9 (Leipzig, 1908). 

2 Ibid., p. 8, 

3 Grundlinien eincr neuen Lebensansckauung, p. 117 (Leipzig, 1907). 

4 Der Wahrheitsgchalt dcr Religion, p. 138 (Leipzig, 1905, 2nd edition). 

6 Ibid., p. 150. 

* Einfiihrung in eine Philosophic des Geistestebcns, p. 10. 
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The concept of das Geistesleben naturally recalls to mind the 
philosophy of Hegel. And from this point of view Eucken’s thought 
can be described as neo-idealism. But whereas Hegel emphasized 
the conceptual solution of problems, Eucken is inclined to say that 
the important problems of life are solved by action. A man 
attains to truth in so far as he overcomes the pull of his non¬ 
spiritual nature and participates actively in the one Spiritual Life. 
Hence Eucken described his philosophy as ‘activism*. 1 As for the 
affinities between his own philosophy and pragmatism, Eucken 
was inclined to interpret pragmatism as involving the reduction of 
truth to an instrument in the service of ‘mere man's' egoistic 
search for satisfaction and thus as favouring the very fragmenta¬ 
tion of philosophy which he wished to overcome. In his view truth 
is that towards which Spiritual Life actively strives. 

In his own day Eucken had a considerable reputation. But what 
he offers is obviously one more world-view, one more Lebensan- 
schauung , rather than an effective overcoming of the conflict of 
systems. And his philosophy is one in which the element of precise 
statement and explanation is by no means always conspicuous. It 
is all very well, for example, to talk about problems being solved 
by action. But when it is a question of theoretical problems, the 
concept of solution through action requires much more careful 
analysis than is given it by Eucken. 

7. Hegel, as we have seen, gave a powerful impetus to the study 
of the history of philosophy. But for him the history of philosophy 
was absolute idealism in the making or, to express the matter 
metaphysically, absolute Spirit's progressive understanding of 
itself. And the historian of philosophy who is thoroughly imbued 
with Hegelian principles sees in the development of philosophical 
thought a constant dialectical advance, later systems presupposing 
and subsuming in themselves earlier phases of thought. It is under¬ 
standable, however, that there should be other philosophers who 
look back to past phases of thought as valuable sources of insights 
which have been later forgotten or overlooked rather than taken 
up and elevated in succeeding systems. 

As an example of the philosophers who have emphasized the 
objective study of the past with a view to rethinking and re- 
appropriating its perennially valuable elements we can mention 
Adolf Trendelenburg (1802-72) who occupied the chair of philo¬ 
sophy at Berlin for many years and exercised a considerable 
1 EinfUhrung in tine Philosophic dts GeistesUbens, p. 155. 
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influence on the development of historical studies. He applied 
himself especially to the study of Aristotle, though his historical 
writings dealt also with Spinoza, Kant, Hegel and Herbart. A 
vigorous opponent both of Hegel and Herbart, he contributed to 
the decline of the former's prestige in the middle of the century. 
And he directed men's attention to the perennially valuable 
sources of European philosophy in Greek thought, though he was 
convinced that the insights of Greek philosophy needed to be 
rethought and appropriated in the light of the modem scientific 
conception of the world. 

Trendelenburg's own philosophy, described by him as the 
‘organic world-view' ( organische Weltanschauung) was developed 
in his two-volume Logical Inquiries (.Logische Untersuchungen , 
1840). It owed much to Aristotle, and, as in Aristotelian ism, the 
idea of finality was fundamental. At the same time Trendelenburg 
endeavoured to reconcile Aristotle and Kant by depicting space, 
time and the categories as forms both of being and of thought. He 
also attempted to give a moral foundation to the ideas of right and 
law in his works on the Moral Idea of Right {Die sittliche Idee des 
Rechts , 1849) and Natural Right on the Foundation of Ethics 
[Naturrecht auf dent Grunde der Ethik t i860). 

Aristotelian studies were also pursued by Gustav Teichmfiller 
(1832-88) who came under Trendelenburg's influence at Berlin. 
But Teichmfiller subsequently developed a philosophy inspired by 
Leibniz and Lotze, especially by the former. 

Among Trendelenburg's pupils was Otto Willmann (1839-1920) 
whose mind moved from the thought of Aristotle through criticism 
of both idealism and materialism to Thomist philosophy. And 
some allusion can be made here to the reappropriation of mediaeval 
philosophy, in particular of the thought of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
It is indeed rather difficult to treat this subject simply within the 
context of German philosophy in the nineteenth century. For the 
rise of Thomism was a phenomenon within the intellectual life of 
the Catholic Church in general, and it can hardly be claimed that 
the German contribution was the most important. At the same 
time the subject cannot be simply passed over in silence. 

In the seventeenth, eighteenth and early part of the nineteenth 
centuries philosophy in ecclesiastical seminaries and teaching 
institutions generally tended to take the form of an uninspired 
Scholastic Aristotelianism amalgamated with ideas taken from 
other currents of thought, notably Cartesianism and, later, the 
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philosophy of Wolff. And it lacked the intrinsic vigour which was 
required to make its presence felt in the intellectual world at 
large. Further, in the first half of the nineteenth century there 
were a number of Catholic thinkers in France, Italy and Germany 
whose ideas, developed either in dialogue with or under the 
influence of contemporary thought, seemed to the ecclesiastical 
authorities to compromise, whether directly or indirectly, the 
integrity of the Catholic faith. Thus in Germany Georg Hermes 
( I 775_i83i), professor of theology first at Munster and then at 
Bonn, was judged by the Church to have adopted far too much 
from the philosophers whom he tried to oppose, such as Kant and 
Fichte, and to have thrown Catholic dogma into the melting-pot 
of philosophical speculation. Again, in his enthusiasm for the 
revivification of theology Anton Gunther (i783 -I 863) attempted 
to make use of the Hegelian dialectic to explain and prove the 
doctrine of the Trinity, 1 while Jakob Froschhammer (1821-93), a 
priest and a professor of philosophy at Munich, was judged to have 
subordinated supernatural faith and revelation to idealist 
philosophy. 2 

In the course of the nineteenth century, however, a number of 
Catholic thinkers raised the call for a reappropriation of mediaeval 
thought, and especially of the theological-philosophical synthesis 
developed in the thirteenth century by St. Thomas Aquinas. As 
far as Germany was concerned, the revival of interest in Scholasti¬ 
cism in general and Thomism in particular owed much to the 
writings of men such as Joseph Kleutgen (1811-83), Albert 
Stockl (1832-95) and Konstantin Gutberlet (1837-1928). Most of 
Gutberlet’s works appeared after the publication in 1879 of Pope 
Leo XIlI’s encyclical letter Aeterni Patris in which the Pope 
asserted the permanent value of Thomism and urged Catholic 
philosophers to draw their inspiration from it white at the same 
time developing it to meet modern needs. But Stockl s Textbook of 
Philosophy (Lehrbuch der Philosophie) had appeared in 1868, and 
the first editions of Kleutgen’s The Theology of Early Times 
Defended [Die Theologie der Vorzeit verteidigt) and The Philosophy 
of Early Times Defended (Die Philosophie der Vorzeit verteidigt) had 
appeared respectively in i 853 “bo an d 1860—3. Hence it is not 
quite accurate to say that Leo XIII inaugurated the revival of 

1 Accused by the Church of rationalism, Gtinther submitted to her judgment. 

* Froschhammer, who refused to submit to ecclesiastical authority when his 
views were censured, was later one of the opponents of the dogma of papal 
infallibility. 
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Thomism. What he did was to give a powerful impetus to an 
already existing movement. 

The revival of Thomism naturally demanded a real knowledge 
and understanding not only of the thought of Aquinas in particular 
but also of mediaeval philosophy in general. And it is natural that 
the first phase of the revival should have been succeeded by 
specialist studies in the sphere, such as we associate with the 
names of Clemens Baeumker (1853-1924) and Martin Grabmann 
(1875-1949) in Germany, of Maurice De Wulf (1867-1947) in 
Belgium, and of Pierre Mandonnet (1858-1936) and Etienne Gilson 
(1 b . 1884) in France. 

At the same time, if Thomism was to be presented as a living 
system of thought and not as possessing a purely historical interest, 
it had to be shown, first that it was not entangled with antiquated 
physics and discarded scientific hypotheses, and secondly that it 
was capable of development and of throwing light on philosophical 
problems as they present themselves to the modern mind. In the 
fulfilment of the first task much was accomplished by the work 
of Cardinal Mercier (1851-1926) and his collaborators and 
successors at the university of Louvain. 1 In regard to the fulfil¬ 
ment of the second task we can mention the names of Joseph 
Geyser (1869-1948) in Germany and of Jacques Maritain (6. 1882) 
in France. 

Having established itself as, so to speak, a respectable system of 
thought, Thomism had then to show that it was capable of 
assimilating the valuable elements in other philosophies without 
self-destruction. But this is a theme which belongs to the history 
of Thomist thought in the present century. 

1 Mercier was not concerned simply with showing that Thomism did not conflict 
with the sciences. He envisaged the development of Thomism in close connection 
with the positive and purely objective study of the sciences. An eminent 
representative of the fulfilment of Mercier’s project is the Louvain psychologist 
Albert Michotte (b. 1881). 



CHAPTER XXI 

NIETZSCHE (i) 

Life and writings—The phases of Nietzsche's thought as ' masks* 

— Nietzsche's early writings and the critique of contemporary 
culture—The critique of morals—Atheism and its consequences . 

I. As we have already strayed into the twentieth century, it may 
seem inappropriate to reserve to this stage of the volume two 
chapters on a philosopher who died physically in 1900 and, as far 
as writing was concerned, some ten years previously. But though 
this procedure is questionable from the chronological point of view, 
one can also argue in favour of closing a volume on nineteenth- 
century German philosophy with a thinker who died in 1900 but 
whose influence was not fully felt until the present century. 
Whatever one may think about Nietzsche's ideas, one cannot 
question his vast reputation and the power of his ideas to act like 
a potent wine in the minds of a good many people. And this is 
something which can hardly be said about the materialists, Neo- 
Kantians and the inductive metaphysicians whom we have been 
considering in the foregoing chapters. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche was bom on October 15th, 1844, 
at Rocken in Prussian Saxony. His father, a Lutheran pastor, died 
in 1849, and the boy was brought up at Naumburg in the feminine 
and pious society of his mother, his sister, a grandmother and two 
aunts. From 1854 to 1858 he studied at the local Gymnasium , and 
from 1858 to 1864 he was a pupil at the celebrated boarding-school 
at Pforta. His admiration for the Greek genius was awakened during 
his schooldays, his favourite classical authors being Plato and 
Aeschylus. He also tried his hand at poetry and music. 

In October 1864 Nietzsche went to the university of Bonn in 
company with his school friend Paul Deussen, the future orientalist 
and philosopher. But in the autumn of the following year he 
moved to Leipzig to continue his philological studies under 
Ritschl. He formed an intimate friendship with Erwin Rohde, then 
a fellow student, later a university professor and author of Psyche . 
By this time Nietzsche had abandoned Christianity, and when at 
Leipzig he made the acquaintance of Schopenhauer's main work 
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one of the features which attracted him was, as he himself said, 
the author's atheism. 

Nietzsche had published some papers in the Rheinisches Museum, 
and when the university of Basel asked Ritschl whether their 
author was a suitable person to occupy the chair of philosophy at 
Basel, Ritschl had no hesitation in giving an unqualified testimonial 
on behalf of his favourite pupil. The result was that Nietzsche 
found himself appointed a university professor before he had even 
taken the doctorate. 1 And in May 1869 he delivered his inaugural 
lecture on Homer and Classical Philology . On the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian war Nietzsche joined the ambulance corps of the 
German army; but illness forced him to abandon this work, and 
after an insufficient period of convalescence he resumed his 
professional duties at Basel. 

Nietzsche's great consolation at Basel lay in his visits to Richard 
Wagner's villa on the lake of Lucerne. He had already been seized 
with admiration for Wagner's music while he was still a student at 
Leipzig, and his friendship with the composer had a possibly 
unfortunate effect on his writing. In The Birth of Tragedy from the 
Spirit of Music (Die Geburt der Tragodie aus dem Geiste der Musik ) 
which appeared in 1872, he first drew a contrast between Greek 
culture before and after Socrates, to the disadvantage of the latter, 
and then argued that contemporary German culture bore a strong 
resemblance to Greek culture after Socrates and that it could be 
saved only if it were permeated with the spirit of Wagner. Not 
unnaturally, the work met with an enthusiastic reception from 
Wagner, but the philologists reacted somewhat differently to 
Nietzsche's views about the origins of Greek tragedy. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff in particular, then a young man, launched a devastat¬ 
ing attack against the book. And not even Rohde's loyal defence of 
his friend could save Nietzsche from losing credit in the world of 
classical scholarship. Not that this matters much to us today. For 
it is Nietzsche as philosopher, moralist and psychologist who 
interests us, not as professor of philology at Basel. 

In the period 1873-6 Nietzsche published four essays with the 
common title Untimely Meditations or Considerations ( Unzeit - 
gemdsse Betrachtungen) which is rendered as Thoughts out of Season 
in the English translation of his works. In the first he vehemently 
attacked the unfortunate David Strauss as a representative of 
German culture-philistinism, while in the second he attacked the 

1 The university of Leipzig thereupon conferred the degree without examination. 
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idolization of historical learning as a substitute for a living culture. 
The third essay was devoted to extolling Schopenhauer as an 
educator, to the disadvantage of the university professors of 
philosophy, while the fourth depicted Wagner as originating a 
rebirth of the Greek genius. 

By 1876, the date of publication of the fourth essay, entitled 
Richard Wagner in Bayreuth, Nietzsche and Wagner had already 
begun to drift apart. 1 And his break with the composer represented 
the end of the first phase or period in Nietzsche’s development. If 
in the first period he decries Socrates, the rationalist, in the second 
he tends to exalt him. In the first period culture, and indeed 
human life in general, is depicted as finding its justification in the 
production of the genius, the creative artist, poet and musician: 
in the second Nietzsche prefers science to poetry, questions all 
accepted beliefs and pretty well plays the part of a rationalistic 
philosopher of the French Enlightenment. 

Characteristic of this second period is Human, AlUtoo-Human 
(Menschliches, AUzumenschliches) which was originally published 
in three parts, 1878-9. In a sense the work is positivistic in outlook. 
Nietzsche attacks metaphysics in an indirect manner, trying to 
show that the features of human experience and knowledge which 
had been supposed to necessitate metaphysical explanations or to 
justify a metaphysical superstructure are capable of explanation 
on materialistic lines. For instance, the moral distinction between 
good and bad had its origin in the experience of some actions as 
beneficial to society and of others as detrimental to it, though in 
the course of time the utilitarian origin of the distinction was lost 
sight of. Again, conscience originates in a belief in authority: it is 
the voice not of God but of parents and educators. 

A combination of bad health and dissatisfaction, amounting to 
disgust, with his professional duties led Nietzsche to resign from 
his chair at Basel in the spring of 1879. And for the next ten years 
he led a wandering life, seeking health in various places in 
Switzerland and Italy, with occasional visits to Germany. 

In 1881 Nietzsche published The Dawn of Day (Morgenrote ) in 
which, as he declared, he opened his campaign against the morality 
of self-renunciation. And this was followed in 1882* by Joyful 

1 Nietzsche thought, no doubt rightly, that Wagner regarded him as a tool to 
promote the cause of Wagnerism. But he also came to feel that the real Wagner 
was not all that he had imagined him to be. The publication of Parsifal was for 
Nietzsche the last straw. 

* The fifth part of Joyful Wisdom was not added until 1887. 
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Wisdom {Die frohliche Wissenscha/t) in which we find the idea of 
Christianity as hostile to life. The report that God is dead, as 
Nietzsche puts it, opens up vast horizons to free spirits. Neither 
book was successful. Nietzsche sent a copy of The Dawn of Day to 
Rohde, but his former friend did not even acknowledge it. And the 
indifference with which his writings were met in Germany was 
not calculated to increase Nietzsche's fondness for his fellow 
countrymen. 

In 1881 the idea of the eternal recurrence came to Nietzsche 
while he was at Sils-Maria in the Engadine. In infinite time there 
are periodic cycles in which all that has been is repeated over again. 
This somewhat depressing idea was scarcely new, but it came to 
Nietzsche with the force of an inspiration. And he conceived the 
plan of presenting the ideas which were fermenting in his mind 
through the lips of the Persian sage Zarathustra. The result was 
his most famous work, Thus Spake Zarathustra (Also sprach 
Zarathustra). The first two parts were published separately in 1883. 
The third, in which the doctrine of the eternal recurrence was 
proclaimed, appeared at the beginning of 1884, and the fourth part 
was published early in 1885. 

Zarathustra, with its ideas of Superman and the transvaluation 
of values, expresses the third phase of Nietzsche’s thought. But its 
poetic and prophetical style gives it the appearance of being the 
work of a visionary. 1 Calmer expositions of Nietzsche’s ideas are to 
be found in Beyond Good and Evil [Jenseits von Gut und Bose , 1886) 
and A Genealogy of Morals (Zur Genealogie der Moral , 1887), which, 
together with Zarathustra , are probably Nietzsche’s most important 
writings. Beyond Good and Evil elicited an appreciative letter from 
Hippolyte Taine, and after the publication of A Genealogy of 
Morals, Nietzsche received a similar letter from Georg Brandes, 
the Danish critic, who later delivered a course of lectures on 
Nietzsche’s ideas at Copenhagen. 

Beyond Good and Evil had as its subtitle Prelude to a Philosophy 
of the Future . Nietzsche planned a systematic exposition of his 
philosophy, for which he made copious notes. His idea of the 
appropriate title underwent several changes. At first it was to be 
The Will to Power, a New Interpretation of Nature or The Will to 
Power, an Essay towards a New Interpretation of the Universe . In 

1 Rudolf Carnap remarks that when Nietzsche wished to take to metaphysics, 
he very properly had recourse to poetry. Carnap thus looks on Zarathustra as 
empirical confirmation of his own neopositivist interpretation of the nature of 
metaphysics. 
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other words, just as Schopenhauer had based a philosophy on the 
concept of the will to life, so would Nietzsche base a philosophy on 
the idea of the will to power. Later the emphasis changed, and the 
proposed title was The Will to Power , an Essay towards the Trans¬ 
valuation of all Values (Der Wille zur Macht: Versuch einer 
Umwerthung aller Werthe ). But in point of fact the projected 
magnum opus was never completed, though The Antichrist {Der 
Antichrist) was meant to be the first part of it. Nietzsche's notes 
for the work which he planned have been published posthumously. 

Nietzsche turned aside from his projected work to write a 
ferocious attack on Wagner, The Case of Wagner {Der Fall Wagner , 
1888), and followed it up with Nietzsche contra Wagner. This second 
essay was published only after Nietzsche's breakdown, as were 
also other writings of 1888, The Twilight of the Idols {Die Gotzen - 
dammerung), The Antichrist and Ecce Homo , a kind of auto¬ 
biography. The works of this year show evident signs of extreme 
tension and mental instability, and Ecce Homo in particular, with 
its exalted spirit of self-assertion, gives a marked impression of 
psychical disturbance. At the end of the year definite signs of 
madness began to show themselves, and in January 1889 Nietzsche 
was taken from Turin, where he then was, to a clinic at Basel. He 
never really recovered, but after treatment at Basel and then at 
Jena he was able to go to his mother's home at Naumburg. 1 After 
her death he lived with his sister at Weimar. By that time he had 
become a famous man, though he was hardly in a position to 
appreciate the fact. He died on August 25th, 1900. 

2. In the foregoing section reference has been made to periods or 
phases in the development of Nietzsche's thought. The philosopher 
himself, as he looked back, described these phases as so many 
masks. For example, he asserted that the attitude of a free spirit, 
that is, of a critical, rationalistic and sceptical observer of life, 
which he adopted in his second period, was an 'eccentric pose', a 
second nature, as it were, which was assumed as a means whereby 
he might win through to his first or true nature. It had to be 
discarded as the snake sloughs its old skin. Further, Nietzsche was 
accustomed to speak of particular doctrines or theories as though 
they were artifices of self-preservation or self-administered tonics. 
For instance, the theory of the eternal recurrence was a test of 

1 Nietzsche was indeed dogged by bad health and insomnia. And loneliness and 
neglect preyed on his mind. But it seems probable, in spite of his sister's attempts 
to deny it, that as a university student he contracted a syphilitic infection and 
that the disease, after running an atypical course, finally affected the brain. 
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strength, of Nietzsche's power to say 'yes' to life instead of the 
Schopenhauerian 'no'. Could he face the thought that his whole 
life, every moment of it, every suffering, every agony, every 
humiliation, would be repeated countless times throughout endless 
time? Could he face this thought and embrace it not only with 
stoical resignation but also with joy? If so, it was a sign of inner 
strength, of the triumph in Nietzsche himself of the yea-saying 
attitude of life. 

Obviously, Nietzsche did not say to himself one fine day: 'I shall 
now pose for a time as a positivist and a coolly critical and 
scientific observer, because I think that it would be good for my 
mental health.' It is rather that he seriously attempted to play 
such a part until, having grown out of it, he recognized it in 
retrospect as a self-administered tonic and as a mask under which 
the real direction of his thought could develop unseen. But what 
was the real direction of his thought? In view of what Nietzsche 
says about winning through to his true nature, one is inclined, of 
course, to assume that the doctrine of his later works and of the 
posthumously-published notes for The Will to Power represents his 
real thought. Yet if we press the theory of masks, we must apply 
it also, I think, to his third period. As already mentioned, he spoke 
of the theory of the eternal recurrence as a trial of strength; and 
this theory belongs to his third period. Further, it was in the third 
period that Nietzsche explicitly stated his relativistic and 
pragmatist view of truth. His general theory of truth was indeed 
social rather than personal, in the sense that those theories were 
said to be true which are biologically useful for a given species or 
for a certain kind of man. Thus the theory of Superman would be 
a myth which possessed truth in so far as it enabled the higher type 
of man to develop his potentialities. But if we press the idea of 
masks, we must take such a statement as ‘the criterion of truth 
lies in the intensification of the feeling of power' 1 in a personal 
sense and apply it to the thought of Nietzsche's third period no 
less than to that of the first and second periods. 

In this case, of course, there remains no 'real thought' of 
Nietzsche which is statable in terms of definite philosophical 
theories. For the whole of his expressed thought becomes an 

1 W, hi, p. 919 (xv, p. 49}. Unless otherwise stated, references are given 
according to volume and page of the three-volume (incomplete) edition of 
Nietzsche’s Works by K. Schlechta (Munich, 1954-6). The references in brackets 
are always to the English translation of Nietzsche's Works edited by Dr. Oscar 
Levy (see Bibliography). The critical German edition of Nietzsche's writings is 
still unfinished. 
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instrument whereby Nietzsche as an existing individual, to use 
Kierkegaard's phrase, seeks to realize his own possibilities. His 
ideas represent a medium through which we have to try to discern 
the significance of an existence. We then have the sort of interpreta¬ 
tion of Nietzsche's life and work of which Karl Jaspers has given 
us a fine example. 1 

The present writer has no intention of questioning the value of 
the existential interpretation of Nietzsche's life and thought. But 
in a book such as this the reader has a right to expect a summary 
account of what Nietzsche said, of his public face or appearance, 
so to speak. After all, when a philosopher commits ideas to paper 
and publishes them, they take on, as it were, a life of their own and 
exercise a greater or lesser influence, as the case may be. It is true 
that his philosophy lacks the impressiveness of systems such as 
those of Spinoza and Hegel, a fact of which Nietzsche was well 
aware. And if one wishes to find in it German 'profundity', one has 
to look beneath the surface. But though Nietzsche himself drew 
attention to the personal aspects of his thinking and to the need 
for probing beneath the surface, the fact remains that he held 
certain convictions very strongly and that he came to think of 
himself as a prophet, as a reforming force, and of his ideas as 
'dynamite'. Even if on his own view of truth his theories necessarily 
assume the character of myth, these myths were intimately 
associated with value-judgments which Nietzsche asserted with 
passion. And it is perhaps these value-judgments more than any¬ 
thing else which have been the source of his great influence. 

3. We have already referred to Nietzsche’s discovery, when he 
was a student at Leipzig, of Schopenhauer's World as Will and Idea . 
But though Nietzsche received a powerful stimulus from the great 
pessimist, he was at no time a disciple of Schopenhauer. In The 
Birth of Tragedy, for example, he does indeed follow Schopenhauer 
to the extent of postulating what he calls a ‘Primordial Unity' 
which manifests itself in the world and in human life. And, like 
Schopenhauer, he depicts life as terrible and tragic and speaks of 
its transmutation through art, the work of the creative genius. At 
the same time even in his early works, when the inspiration derived 
from Schopenhauer's philosophy is evident, the general direction 
of Nietzsche’s thought is towards the affirmation of life rather than 
towards its negation. And when in 1888 he looked back on The 

1 In his Nietzsche: Einfiihrurtg in das Verst&ndnis seines Philosophierens (Berlin 
*936). For Jaspers Nietzsche and Kierkegaard represent two ‘exceptions', two 
embodiments of different possibilities of human existence. 
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Birth of Tragedy and asserted that it expressed an attitude to life 
which was the antithesis of Schopenhauer’s, the assertion was not 
without foundation. 

The Greeks, according to Nietzsche in The Birth of Tragedy, knew 
very well that life is terrible, inexplicable, dangerous. But though 
they were alive to the real character of the world and of human 
life, they did not surrender to pessimism by turning their backs on 
life. What they did was to transmute the world and human life 
through the medium of art. And they were then able to say ‘yes’ 
to the world as an aesthetic phenomenon. There were, however, 
two ways of doing this, corresponding respectively to the Dionysian 
and Apollonian attitudes or mentalities. 

Dionysus is for Nietzsche the symbol of the stream of life itself, 
breaking down all barriers and ignoring all restraints. In the 
Dionysian or Bacchic rites we can see the intoxicated votaries 
becoming, as it were, one with life. The barriers set up by the 
principle of individuation tend to break down; the veil of Maya is 
turned aside; and men and women are plunged into the stream of 
life, manifesting the Primordial Unity. Apollo, however, is the 
symbol of light, of measure, of restraint. He represents the 
principle of individuation. And the Apollonian attitude is expressed 
in the shining dream-world of the Olympic deities. 

But we can, of course, get away from metaphysical theories 
about the Primordial Unity and Schopenhauer’s talk about the 
principle of individuation, and express the matter in a psycho¬ 
logical form. Beneath the moderation so often ascribed to the 
Greeks, beneath their devotion to art and beauty and form, 
Nietzsche sees the dark, turgid and formless torrent of instinct 
and impulse and passion which tends to sweep away everything 
in its path. 

Now, if we assume that life is in itself an object of horror and 
terror and that pessimism, in the sense of the no-saying attitude 
to life, can be avoided only by the aesthetic transmutation of 
reality, there are two ways of doing this. One is to draw an 
aesthetic veil over reality, creating an ideal world of form and 
beauty. This is the Apollonian way. And it found expression in the 
Olympic mythology, in the epic and in the plastic arts. The other 
possibility is that of triumphantly affirming and embracing 
existence in all its darkness and horror. This is the Dionysian 
attitude, and its typical art forms are tragedy and music. Tragedy 
does indeed transmute existence into an aesthetic phenomenon, 
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but it does not draw a veil over existence as it is. Rather does it 
exhibit existence in aesthetic form and affirm it. 

In The Birth of Tragedy , as its title indicates, Nietzsche is 
concerned immediately with the origins and development of Greek 
tragedy. But we cannot discuss the matter here. Nor does it matter 
for our present purposes how far Nietzsche's account of the origins 
of tragedy is acceptable from the point of view of classical scholar¬ 
ship. The important point is that the supreme achievement of 
Greek culture, before it was spoiled by the spirit of Socratic 
nationalism, lay for Nietzsche in a fusion of Dionysian and 
Apollonian elements. 1 And in this fusion he saw the foundation for 
a cultural standard. True culture is a unity of the forces of life, 
the Dionysian element, with the love of form and beauty which is 
characteristic of the Apollonian attitude. 

If existence is justified as an aesthetic phenomenon, the fine 
flower of humanity will be constituted by those who transmute 
existence into such a phenomenon and enable men to see existence 
in this way and affirm it. In other words, the creative genius will 
be the highest cultural product. Indeed, in the period which we are 
considering Nietzsche speaks as though the production of genius 
were the aim and end of culture, its justification. He makes this 
quite clear in, for instance, his essay on The Greek State (Der 
griechische Staat , 1871). Here and elsewhere he insists that the toil 
and labour of the majority in the struggle of life are justified by 
forming the substructure on which the genius, whether in art, 
music or philosophy, can arise. For the genius is the organ whereby 
existence is, as it were, redeemed. 

On the basis of these ideas Nietzsche proceeds to give a highly 
critical evaluation of contemporary German culture. He contrasts, 
for example, historical knowledge about past cultures with culture 
itself, described as 'unity of artistic style in all the expressions of 
the life of a people'. 2 But his critique of the German culture of his 
time need not detain us here. Instead we can note two or three 
general ideas which also look forward to Nietzsche's later thought. 

Nietzsche varies the question whether life should dominate 
knowledge or knowledge life. 'Which of the two is the higher and 
decisive power? Nobody will doubt that life is the higher and 
dominating power. . . .' 3 This means that the nineteenth-century 
culture, characterized by the domination of knowledge and 

1 According to Nietzsche, the tragedies of Aeschylus were the supreme artistic 
expression of this fusion. 

1 W t i, p. 140 (i, p. 8). * W t 1, p. 282 (ii, p. 96). 
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science, is exposed to the revenge, as it were, of the vital forces, the 
explosion of which will produce a new barbarism. Beneath the 
surface of modem life Nietzsche sees vital forces which are ‘wild, 
primitive and completely merciless. One looks at them with a 
fearful expectancy as though at the cauldron in a witch’s kitchen 
... for a century we have been ready for world-shaking con¬ 
vulsions.’ 1 In nineteenth-century society we can see both a 
complacency in the condition which man has already reached and 
a widespread tendency, fostered by the national State and mani¬ 
fested in the movements towards democracy and socialism, to 
promote a uniform mediocrity, hostile to genius. But there is no 
reason to suppose that the development of man’s potentialities has 
reached its term. And the emergence of the latent destructive 
forces will pave the way for the rise of higher specimens of 
humanity in the form of outstanding individuals. 

Obviously, this view involves a supra-historical outlook, as 
Nietzsche puts it. It involves, that is to say, a rejection of the 
Hegelian canonization of the actual in the name of a necessary self¬ 
manifestation of the Logos or Idea, and a vision of values which 
transcend the historical situation. The human being is plastic; he 
is capable of transcending himself, of realizing fresh possibilities; 
and he needs a vision, a goal, a sense of direction. Empirical 
science cannot provide this vision. And though Nietzsche does not 
say much about Christianity in his early writings, it is clear that 
he does not look to the Christian religion as the source of the 
requisite vision. 2 There remains philosophy, not indeed as 
represented by learned university professors, but in the guise of 
the lonely thinker who has a clear vision of the possibilities of man’s 
self-transcendence and who is not afraid to be ‘dangerous’. Once it 
has been decided how far things are alterable, philosophy should 
set itself ‘with ruthless courage to the task of improving that aspect 
of the world which has been recognized as susceptible to being changed ’. 3 
When in later years Nietzsche looks back on these early essays, he 

1 W, 1, p. 313 (11, p. 137). 

* In Schopenhauer as Educator Nietzsche remarks that ‘Christianity is certainly 
one of the purest manifestations of that impulse towards culture and, precisely, 
towards the ever renewed production of the saint*; W, 1, p. 332 (11, p. 161). But 
he goes on to argue that Christianity has been used to turn the mill-wheels of the 
State and that it has become hopelessly degenerate. It is clear that he regards the 
Christian religion as a spent force. Looking back later on The Birth of Tragedy 
he sees in its silence about Christianity a hostile silence. For the book in ques¬ 
tion recognized only aesthetic values, which, Nietzsche maintains, Christianity 
denies. 

* W, 1, p. 379 (1, p. 120). 
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sees in this ideal of the philosopher as judge of life and creator of 
values Zarathustra or himself. It comes to the same thing. 

4. A criticism of the ethical attitude in so far as this involves the 
assertion of a universal moral law and of absolute moral values is 
implicit in Nietzsche’s early writings. We have seen that according 
to his own statement only aesthetic values were recognized in The 
Birth of Tragedy. And in his essay on David Strauss Nietzsche 
refers to Strauss’s contention that the sum and substance of 
morality consists in looking on all other human beings as having 
the same needs, claims and rights as oneself and then asks where 
this imperative comes from. Strauss seems to take it for granted 
that the imperative has its basis in the Darwinian theory of 
evolution. But evolution provides no such basis. The class Man 
comprises a multitude of different types, and it is absurd to claim 
that we are required to behave as though individual differences 
and distinctions were non-existent or unimportant. And we have 
seen that Nietzsche lays stress on outstanding individuals rather 
than on the race or species. 

However, it is in Human, All-too-Human that Nietzsche begins 
to treat of morality in some detail. The work is indeed composed 
of aphorisms; it is not a systematic treatise. But if we compare the 
remarks relating to morality, a more or less coherent theory 
emerges. 

It is the first sign that the animal has become man when its 
notions are no longer directed simply to the satisfaction of the 
moment but to what is recognized as useful in an enduring 
manner. 1 But we can hardly talk about morality until utility is 
understood in the sense of usefulness for the existence, survival and 
welfare of the community. For ‘morality is primarily a means of 
preserving the community in general and warding off destruction 
from it’.* Compulsion has first to be employed to make the 
individual conform his conduct to the interests of society. But 
compulsion is succeeded by the force of custom, and in time the 
authoritative voice of the community takes the form of what we 
call conscience. Obedience can become a second nature, as it were, 
and be associated with pleasure. At the same time moral epithets 
come to be extended from actions to the intentions of the agents. 
And the concepts of virtue and of the virtuous man arise. In other 
words, morality is interiorized through a process of progressive 
refinement. 

» w, 1, p. 50a (vn/i, p. 92). * w. 1, p. 900 (yn/2, p. 211). 
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So far Nietzsche speaks like a utilitarian. And his concept of 
morality bears some resemblance to what Bergson calls closed 
morality. But once we look at the historical development of 
morality we see a ‘twofold early history of good and evil’. 1 And it 
is the development of this idea of two moral outlooks which is 
really characteristic of Nietzsche. But the idea is best discussed in 
relation to his later writings. 

In Beyond Good and Evil Nietzsche says that he has discovered 
two primary types of morality, ‘master-morality and slave- 
morality’. 2 In all higher civilizations they are mixed, and elements 
of both can be found even in the same man. But it is important to 
distinguish them. In the master-morality or aristocratic morality 
‘good’ and ‘bad’ are equivalent to ‘noble’ and ‘despicable’, and 
the epithets are applied to men rather than to actions. In the slave- 
morality the standard is that which is useful or beneficial to the 
society of the weak and powerless. Qualities such as sympathy, 
kindness and humility are extolled as virtues, and the strong and 
independent individuals are regarded as dangerous, and therefore 
as ‘evil’. By the standards of the slave-morality the ‘good’ man of 
the master-morality tends to be accounted as ‘evil’. Slave- 
morality is thus herd-morality. Its moral valuations are expres¬ 
sions of the needs of a herd. 

This point of view is expounded more systematically in The 
Genealogy of Morals where Nietzsche makes use of the concept of 
resentment. The higher type of man creates his own values out of 
the abundance of his life and strength. The meek and powerless, 
however, fear the strong and powerful, and they attempt to curb 
and tame them by asserting as absolute the values of the herd. 
‘The revolt of the slaves in morals begins with resentment becom¬ 
ing creative and giving birth to values.' 8 This resentment is not, 
of course, openly acknowledged by the herd, and it can work by 
devious and indirect paths. But the psychologist of the moral life 
can detect and bring to light its presence and complex modes of 
operation. 

What we see, therefore, in the history of morals is the conflict 
of two moral attitudes or outlooks. From the point of view of the 
higher man there can in a sense be coexistence. That is to say, there 
could be coexistence if the herd, incapable of anything higher, was 
content to keep its values to itself. But, of course, it is not content 

1 w , 1, p. 483 (vii/i, p. 64). * w, 11, p. 730 (v, p. 227). 

* w , 11, p. 782 (xiii, p. 34). 
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to do this. It endeavours to impose its own values universally. And 
according to Nietzsche it succeeded in doing this, at least in the 
West, in Christianity. He does not indeed deny all value to 
Christian morality. He admits, for instance, that it has contributed 
to the refinement of man. At the same time he sees in it an 
expression of the resentment which is characteristic of the herd- 
instinct or slave-morality. And the same resentment is attributed 
to the democratic and socialist movements which Nietzsche 
interprets as derivatives of Christianity. 

Nietzsche maintains, therefore, that the concept of a uniform, 
universal and absolute moral system is to be rejected. For it is the 
fruit of resentment and represents inferior life, descending life, 
degeneracy, whereas the aristocratic morality represents the 
movement of ascending life. 1 And in place of the concept of one 
universal and absolute moral system (or indeed of different sets of 
values, relative to different societies, if each set is regarded as 
binding all the members of the society) we must put the concept 
of a gradation of rank among different types of morality. The herd 
is welcome to its own set of values, provided that it is deprived of 
the power of imposing them on the higher type of man who is 
called upon to create his own values which will enable man to 
transcend his present condition. 

When, therefore, Nietzsche speaks of standing beyond good and 
evil, what he has in mind is rising above the so-called herd- 
morality which in his opinion reduces everyone to a common level, 
favours mediocrity and prevents the development of a higher type 
of man. He does not mean to imply that all respect for values 
should be abandoned and all self-restraint thrown overboard. The 
man who rejects the binding force of what is customarily called 
morality may be himself so weak and degenerate that he destroys 
himself morally. It is only the higher type of man who can safely 
go beyond good and evil in the sense which these terms bear in the 
morality of resentment. And he does so in order to create values 
which will be at once an expression of ascending life and a means of 
enabling man to transcend himself in the direction of Superman, a 
higher level of human existence. 

When it comes to describing the content of the new values, 
Nietzsche does not indeed afford us very much light. Some of the 
virtues on which he insists look suspiciously like old virtues, 

1 The general philosophy of life which these judgments require as a background 
will be considered later. 
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though he maintains that they are 'transvalued*, that is, made 
different by reason of the different motives, attitudes and valuations 
which they express. However, one can say in general that what 
Nietzsche looks for is the highest possible integration of all aspects 
of human nature. He accuses Christianity of depreciating the body, 
impulse, instinct, passion, the free and untrammelled exercise of the 
mind, aesthetic values, and so on. But he obviously does not call 
for the disintegration of the human personality into a bundle of 
warring impulses and unbridled passions. It is a question of 
integration as an expression of strength, not of extirpation or 
mortification out of a motive of fear which is based on a conscious¬ 
ness of weakness. Needless to say, Nietzsche gives a very one-sided 
account of the Christian doctrine of man and of values. But it is 
essential for him to insist on this one-sided view. Otherwise he 
would find it difficult to assert that he had anything new to offer, 
unless it were the type of ideal for man which some of the Nazis 
liked to attribute to him. 

5. In Joyful Wisdom Nietzsche remarks that 'the greatest event 
of recent times—that 'God is dead 1 , that belief in the Christian 
God has become unworthy of belief—already begins to cast its first 
shadows over Europe. ... At last the horizon lies free before us, 
even granted that it is not bright; at least the sea, our sea, lies open 
before us. Perhaps there has never been so open a sea.’ 1 In other 
words, decay of belief in God opens the way for man's creative 
energies to develop fully; the Christian God, with his commands 
and prohibitions, no longer stands in the path; and man's eyes are 
no longer turned towards an unreal supernatural realm, towards 
the other world rather than towards this world. 

This point of view obviously implies that the concept of God is 
hostile to life. And this is precisely Nietzsche's contention, which 
he expresses with increasing vehemence as time goes on. 'The 
concept God *, he says in The Twilight of the Idols , 'was up to now 
the greatest objection against existence.* 2 And in The Antichrist we 
read that 'with God war is declared on life, Nature and the will to 
live! God is the formula for every calumny against this world and 
for every lie concerning a beyond!* 3 But it is unnecessary to 
multiply quotations. Nietzsche is willing to admit that religion in 
some of its phases has expressed the will to life, or rather to power; 
but his general attitude is that belief in God, especially in the God 

1 W, 11, pp. 205-6 (x, pp. 275-6). * W, 11, p. 978 (xvi, p. 43). 

B W, 11, p. 1178 (xvi, p. 146). Nietzsche is speaking specifically of the Christian 
concept of God. 
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of the Christian religion, is hostile to life, and that when it expresses 
the will to power, the will in question is that of the lower types of 
man. 

Given this attitude, it is understandable that Nietzsche tends 
to make the choice between theism, especially Christian theism, and 
atheism a matter of taste or instinct. He recognizes that there 
have been great men who were believers, but he maintains that 
nowadays at least, when the existence of God is no longer taken for 
granted, strength, intellectual freedom, independence and concern 
for the future of man demand atheism. Belief is a sign of weakness, 
cowardice, decadence, a no-saying attitude to life. True, Nietzsche 
attempts a sketch of the origins of the idea of God. And he cheer¬ 
fully commits the genetic fallacy, maintaining that when it has 
been shown how the idea of God could have originated, any disproof 
of God's existence becomes superfluous. He also occasionally 
alludes to theoretical objections against belief in God. But, 
generally speaking, the illusory character of this belief is assumed. 
And the decisive motive for its rejection is that man (or Nietzsche 
himself) may take the place of God as legislator and creator of 
values. Considered as a purely theoretical attack, Nietzsche's 
condemnation of theism in general and of Christianity in particular 
is worth very little. But it is not an aspect of the matter to which 
he attaches much importance. As far as theology is concerned, 
there is no need to bother about such fables. Nietzsche's hatred of 
Christianity proceeds principally from his view of its supposed 
effect on man, whom it renders weak, submissive, resigned, 
humble or tortured in conscience and unable to develop himself 
freely. It either prevents the growth of superior individuals or 
ruins them, as in the case of Pascal. 1 

It is indeed noticeable that in his attack on Christianity 
Nietzsche often speaks of the seductiveness and fascination of 
Christian beliefs and ideals. And it is clear that he himself felt the 
attraction and that he rejected it partly in order to prove to 
himself that 'apart from the fact that I am a decadent , I am also the 
opposite of such a being'. 2 His rejection of God proved to himself 
his inner strength, his ability to live without God. But from the 

1 Nietzsche does occasionally say something in favour of Christian values. But 
his admissions are by no means always calculated to afford consolation to Christians. 
For instance, while admitting that Christianity has developed the sense of truth 
and the ideal of love, he insists that the sense of truth ultimately turns against the 
Christian interpretation of reality and the ideal of love against the Christian idea 
of God. 

1 IV, ii, p. 1072 (xvii, p. 12). 
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purely philosophical point of view the conclusions which he draws 
from atheism are more important than the psychological factors 
bearing on his rejection of the Christian God. 

Some people have imagined, Nietzsche maintains, that there is 
no necessary connection between belief in the Christian God and 
acceptance of Christian moral standards and values. That is to say, 
they have thought that the latter can be maintained more or less 
intact when the former has been discarded. We have thus witnessed 
the growth of secularized forms of Christianity, such as democracy 
and socialism, which have tried to maintain a considerable part of 
the Christian moral system without its theological foundations. 
But such attempts are, in Nietzsche’s opinion, vain. The 'death of 
God’ will inevitably be followed, sooner or later, by the rejection 
of absolute values and of the idea of an objective and universal 
moral law. 

The European man, however, has been brought up to recognize 
certain moral values which have been associated with Christian 
belief and, Nietzsche maintains, in a certain sense depend on it. If, 
therefore, European man loses his faith in these values, he loses his 
faith in all values. For he knows only 'morality’, the morality which 
was canonized, as it were, by Christianity and given a theological 
foundation. And disbelief in all values, issuing in the sense of the 
purposelessness of the world of becoming, is one of the main 
elements in nihilism. 'Morality was the greatest antidote {Gegen- 
mittel) against practical and theoretical nihilism .' 1 For it ascribed 
an absolute value to man and ‘prevented man from despising 
himself as man, from turning against life and from despairing of 
the possibility of knowledge; it was a means of preservation ’.* True, 
the man who was preserved in this way by the Christian morality 
was the lower type of man. But the point is that the Christian 
morality succeeded in imposing itself generally, whether directly 
or in the form of its derivatives. Hence the breakdown of belief in 
the Christian moral values exposes man to the danger of nihilism, 
not because there are no other possible values, but because most 
men, in the West at least, know no others. 

Nihilism can take more than one form. There is, for instance, 
passive n ihili sm, a pessimistic acquiescence in the absence of values 
and in the purposelessness of existence. But there is also active 
nihilism which seeks to destroy that in which it no longer believes. 
And Nietzsche prophesies the advent of an active nihilism, 
1 w, in, p. 85a {ix, p. 9). * Ibid. 
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showing itself in world-shaking ideological wars. ‘There will be 
wars such as there have never been on earth before. Only from my 
time on will there be on earth politics on the grand scale Z 1 
The advent of nihilism is in Nietzsche’s opinion inevitable. And 
it will mean the final overthrow of the decadent Christian civiliza¬ 
tion of Europe. At the same time it will clear the way for a new 
dawn, for the transvaluation of values, for the emergence of a 
higher type of man. For this reason 'this most gruesome of all 
guests’,* who stands at the door, is to be welcomed. 

1 W , u, p. 1153 (xvii, p. 13*). * W , hi, p. 881 (ix, p. 3). 
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The hypothesis of the Will to Power—The Will to Power as 
manifested in knowledge; Nietzsche’s view of truth—The Will to 
Power in Nature and man—Superman and the order of rank — 

The theory of the eternal recurrence—Comments on Nietzsche’s 
philosophy. 

1. 'This world’, Nietzsche asserts, 'is the Will to Power—and 
nothing else / And you yourselves too are this Will to Power—and 
nothing else!’ 1 These words are an adaptation of Schopenhauer’s 
statements at the close of his magnum opus; and the way in which 
Nietzsche is accustomed to speak of ‘the Will to Power' naturally 
gives the impression that he has transformed Schopenhauer’s Will 
to Existence or Will to Live into the Will to Power. But though the 
impression is, of course, correct in a sense, we must not understand 
Nietzsche as meaning that the world is an appearance of a meta¬ 
physical unity which transcends the world. For he is never tired 
of attacking the distinction between this world, identified with 
merely phenomenal reality, and a transcendent reality which is 
‘really real’. The world is not an illusion. Nor does the Will to 
Power exist in a state of transcendence. The world, the universe, is 
a unity, a process of becoming; and it is the Will to Power in the 
sense that this Will is its intelligible character. Everywhere, in 
everything, we can see the Will to Power expressing itself. And 
though one can perhaps say that for Nietzsche the Will to Power is 
the inner reality of the universe, it exists only in its manifestations. 
Nietzsche’s theory of the Will to Power is thus an interpretation of 
the universe, a way of looking at it and describing it, rather than a 
metaphysical doctrine about a reality which lies behind the visible 
world and transcends it. 

Nietzsche had, of course, Schopenhauer at the back of his mind. 
But he did not jump straight from his reading of The World as Will 
and Idea to a general theory of the universe. Rather did he discern 
manifestations of the Will to Power in human psychical processes 
and then extend this idea to organic life in general. In Beyond 
Good and Evil he remarks that logical method compels us to inquire 

1 W , in, p. 917 (xv, p. 432). 
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whether we can find one principle of explanation, one fundamental 
form of causal activity, through which we can unify vital pheno¬ 
mena. And he finds this principle in the Will to Power. ‘A living 
thing seeks above all to discharge its force—life itself is Will to 
Power: self-preservation is only one of the indirect and most 
common consequences thereof.’ 1 Nietzsche then proceeds to extend 
this principle of explanation to the world as a whole. 'Granted that 
we succeed in explaining our whole instinctive life as the develop¬ 
ment and ramification of one fundamental form of will—namely 
the Will to Power, as my thesis says; granted that one could refer 
all organic functions to this Will to Power, . . . one would have 
thereby acquired the right to define unequivocally all active force 
as Will to Power. The world as seen from within, the world as 
defined and characterized according to itr "intelligible character”, 
would be precisely "Will to Power” and nothing else.’ 2 

Thus Nietzsche’s theory of the Will to Power is not so much an 
a priori metaphysical thesis as a sweeping empirical hypothesis. If, 
he says, we believe in the causality of the will, a belief which is 
really belief in causality itself, 'we must make the attempt to posit 
hypothetically the causality of the will as the only form of 
causality’. 3 In Nietzsche’s intention at least the theory was an 
explanatory hypothesis, and in his projected magnum opus he 
planned to apply it to different classes of phenomena, showing how 
they could be unified in terms of this hypothesis. The notes which 
he made for this work indicate the lines of his thought, and in 
the next two sections I propose to give some examples of his 
reflections. 

2. ‘Knowledge’, Nietzsche insists, 'works as an instrument of 
power. It is therefore obvious that it grows with every increase of 
power... .' 4 The desire of knowledge, the will to know, depends on 
the will to power, that is, on a given kind of being’s impulse to 
master a certain field of reality and to enlist it in its service. The 
aim of knowledge is not to know, in the sense of grasping absolute 
truth for its own sake, but to master. We desire to schematize, to 
impose order and form on the multiplicity of impressions and 
sensations to the extent required by our practical needs. Reality is 
Becoming: it is we who tum it into Being, imposing stable patterns 
on the flux of Becoming. And this activity is an expression of the 
Will to Power. Science can thus be defined or described as the 


1 w, u, p. 578 (V, p. 20). 
• Ibid. 


* W, II, p. 601 (V, p. 52). 

4 W, III, p. 751 (XV, p. II). 
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'transformation of N ature into concepts for the purpose of governing 
Nature’. 1 

Knowledge is, of course, a process of interpretation. But this 
process is grounded on vital needs and expresses the will to master 
the otherwise unintelligible flux of Becoming. And it is a question 
of reading an interpretation into reality rather than of reading it, 
so to speak, off or in reality. For instance, the concept of the ego 
or self as a permanent substance is an interpretation imposed upon 
the flux of Becoming: it is our creatipn for practical purposes. To be 
sure, the idea that ‘we’ interpret psychical states as similar and 
attribute them to a permanent subject involves Nietzsche in 
obvious and. in the opinion of the present writer, insoluble 
difficulties. His general contention is, however, that we cannot 
legitimately argue from the utility of an interpretation to its 
objectivity. For a useful fiction, an interpretation which was 
devoid of objectivity in the sense in which believers in absolute 
truth would understand objectivity, might be required and thereby 
justified by our needs. 

But there is, according to Nietzsche, no absolute truth. The 
concept of absolute truth is an invention of philosophers who are 
dissatisfied with the world of Becoming and seek an abiding world 
of Being. 'Truth is that sort of error without which a particular type 
of living being could not live. The value for life is ultimately 
decisive.’ 2 

Some ‘fictions’, of course, prove to be so useful, and indeed 
practically necessary, to the human race that they tend to become 
unquestioned assumptions; for example, 'that there are enduring 
things, that there are equal things, that there are things, substances, 
bodies... .' s It was necessary for life that the concept of a thing or 
of substance should be imposed on the constant flux of phenomena. 
‘The beings which did not see correctly had an advantage over 
those who saw everything "in flux”.’ 4 Similarly, the law of 
causality has become so assimilated by human belief that 'not to 
believe in it would mean the ruin of our species’. 6 And the same 
can be said of the laws of logic. 

The fictions which have shown themselves to be less useful than 
other fictions, or even positively harmful, are reputed as ‘errors’. 
But those which have proved their utility to the species and have 
attained the rank of unquestioned ‘truths’ become embedded, as 

1 W , hi, p. 440 (xv, p. 105). 4 W, hi, p. 844 (xv, p. 20). 

• W, 11, p. 116 (x, p. 153). 4 W, 11, p. rig (x, p. 157). 

4 W, in, p. 443 (xv, pp. 21-2). 
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it were, in language. And here lies a danger. For we may be misled 
by language and imagine that our way of speaking about the 
world necessarily mirrors reality. ‘We are still being constantly led 
astray by words and concepts into thinking things are simpler than 
they are, as separate from one another, indivisible and existing 
each on its own. A philosophical mythology lies hidden in language, 
and it breaks out again at every moment, however careful one 
may be/ 1 

All ‘truths 1 are 'fictions'; all such fictions are interpretations; 
and all interpretations are perspectives. Even every instinct has 
its perspective, its point of view, which it endeavours to impose on 
other instincts. And the categories of reason are also logical 
fictions and perspectives, not necessary truths, nor a priori forms. 
But the perspectival view of truth admits, of course, of differences. 
Some perspectives, as we have seen, have proved to be practically 
necessary for the welfare of the race. But there are others which 
are by no means necessary. And here the influence of valuations 
becomes especially evident. For example, the philosopher who 
interprets the world as the appearance of an Absolute which 
transcends change and is alone ‘really real' expounds a perspective 
based on a negative evaluation of the world of becoming. And this 
in turn shows what sort of a man he is. 

The obvious comment on Nietzsche's general view of truth is 
that it presupposes the possibility of occupying an absolute 
standpoint from which the relativity of all truth or its fictional 
character can be asserted, and that this presupposition is at 
variance with the relativist interpretation of truth. Further, this 
comment by no means loses its point if Nietzsche is willing to say 
that his own view of the world, and even of truth, is perspectival 
and 'fictional'. 2 A few moments' reflection is sufficient to show this. 
Still, it is interesting to find Nietzsche anticipating John Dewey 
in applying a pragmatist or instrumentalist view of truth to such 
strongholds of the absolute truth theory as logic. For him, even the 
fundamental principles of logic are simply expressions of the Will 
to Power, instruments to enable man to dominate the flux of 
Becoming. 

3. If Nietzsche is prepared to apply his view of truth to alleged 
eternal truths, he must obviously apply it a fortiori to scientific 

1 W , I, pp. 878-9 (VIl/2, p. 192). 

* No doubt, Nietzsche would admit this in principle, while insisting that his 
interpretation of the world was the expression of a higher form of the Will to 
Power. But what is the standard of higher and lower? 
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hypotheses. The atomic theory, for example, is fictional in 
character; that is to say, it is a schema imposed on phenomena by 
the scientist with a view to mastery. 1 We cannot indeed help 
speaking as though there was a distinction between the seat of 
force or energy and the force itself. But this should not blind us to 
the fact that the atom, considered as an entity, a seat of force, is a 
symbol invented by the scientist, a mental projection. 

However, if we presuppose the fictional character of the atomic 
theory, we can go on to say that every atom is a quantum of 
energy or, better, of the Will to Power. It seeks to discharge its 
energy, to radiate its force or power. And so-called physical laws 
represent relations of power between two or more forces. We need 
to unify, and we need mathematical formulas for grasping, 
classifying, mastering. But this is no proof either that things obey 
laws in the sense of rules or that there are substantial things which 
exercise force or power. There are simply 'dynamic quanta in a 
relation of tension to all other dynamic quanta'. 2 

To turn to the organic world. ‘A plurality of forces, united by a 
common nutritive process, we call Life.’ z And life might be 
defined as ‘a lasting form of processes of assertions of force, in 
which the various combatants on their side grow unequally'. 4 
In other words, the organism is an intricate complexity of systems 
which strive after an increase in the feeling of power. And being 
itself an expression of the Will to Power, it looks for obstacles, for 
something to overcome. For example, appropriation and assimila¬ 
tion are interpreted by Nietzsche as manifestations of the Will to 
Power. And the same can be said of all organic functions. 

When treating of biological evolution Nietzsche attacks 
Darwinism. He points out, for instance, that during most of the 
time taken up in the formation of a certain organ or quality, the 
inchoate organ is of no use to its possessor and cannot aid it in its 
struggle with external circumstances and foes. ‘The influence of 
“external circumstances" is absurdly overrated by Darwin. The 
essential factor in the vital process is precisely the tremendous 
power to shape and create forms from within, a power which uses 
and exploits the environment.' 5 Again, the assumption that natural 
selection works in favour of the progress of the species and of 
its better-constituted and individually stronger specimens is 

1 Mastery is not to be understood, of course, in a vulgarly utilitarian sense. 
Knowledge itself is mastery, an expression of the Will to Power. 

1 W , in, p. 778 (xv, p. 120). * W , in, p. 874 (xv, p. 123). 

4 w > ni, p. 458 (xv, p. 124). • W t nr, p. 889 (xv, p. 127). 
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unwarranted. It is precisely the better specimens which perish and 
the mediocre which survive. For the exceptions, the best specimens, 
are weak in comparison with the majority. Taken individually, the 
members of the majority may be inferior, but when grouped 
together under the influence of fear and the gregarious instincts 
they are powerful. 

Hence if we based our moral values on the facts of evolution, we 
should have to conclude that ‘the mediocre are more valuable than 
the exceptional specimens, and that the decadent are more valuable 
than the mediocre’. 1 For higher values we have to look to superior 
individuals who in their isolation are stimulated to set before 
themselves lofty aims. 

In the field of human psychology Nietzsche finds ample 
opportunity for diagnosing the manifestations of the Will to 
Power. For example, he dismisses as quite unfounded the psycho¬ 
logical theory presupposed by hedonism, namely the theory that 
pursuit of pleasure and avoidance of pain are the fundamental 
motives of human conduct. In Nietzsche’s view pleasure and pain 
are concomitant phenomena in the striving after an increase of 
power. Pleasure can be described as the feeling of increased power, 
while pain results from a felt hindrance to the Will to Power. At 
the same time pain often provides a stimulus to this Will. For 
every triumph presupposes an obstacle, a hindrance, which is 
overcome. It is thus absurd to look on pain as an unmixed evil. 
Man is constantly in need of it as a stimulus to fresh effort and, for 
the matter of that, as a stimulus to obtaining new forms of pleasure 
as accompanying results of the triumphs to which pain urges him on. 

Though we cannot enter in detail into Nietzsche’s psychological 
analyses, it is worth noting the role played in these analyses by the 
concept of sublimation. For example, in his view self-mortification 
and asceticism can be sublimated forms of a primitive cruelty which 
is itself an expression of the Will to Power. And he raises the 
question, what instincts are sublimated in, say, the aesthetic view 
of the world? Everywhere Nietzsche sees the operation, often 
devious and hidden, of the Will to Power. 

4. According to Nietzsche, rank is determined by power. 'It is 
quanta of power, and nothing else, which determine and distinguish 
rank. ’ 2 And one might well draw the conclusion that if the mediocre 

1 W> iii, pp. 748-9 (xv, p. 159). 

1 W, x, p, 105 (xv, p. 295). The first reference here is not to the Schlechta 
edition but to the Taschen-Ausgabe published by A. Kroner of Stuttgart, the date 
of the volume in question being 1921, 
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majority possesses greater power than individuals who are not 
mediocre, it also possesses greater value. But this, of course, is by 
no means Nietzsche’s view. He understands power in the sense of 
an intrinsic quality of the individual. And he tells us, ‘I distinguish 
between a type which represents ascending life and a type which 
represents decadence, decomposition, weakness’. 1 And even if the 
mediocre majority, united together, happens to be powerful, it 
does not, for Nietzsche, represent ascending life. 

Yet the mediocre are necessary. For ‘a high culture can exist 
only on a broad basis, on a strongly and soundly consolidated 
mediocrity’. 2 In fact, from this point of view Nietzsche welcomes 
the spread of democracy and socialism. For they help to create the 
requisite basis of mediocrity. In a famous passage in the first part 
of Zarathustra Nietzsche launches an attack against the national 
State, 'the coldest of all cold monsters’ 8 and the new idol which 
sets itself up as an object of worship and endeavours to reduce all 
to a common state of mediocrity. But though he condemns the 
national State from this point of view, namely as preventing the 
development of outstanding individuals, he none the less insists 
that the mediocre masses are a necessary means to an end, the 
emergence of a higher type of man. It is not the mission of the new 
higher caste or type to lead the masses as a shepherd leads his 
flock. Rather is it the mission of the masses to form the foundation 
on which the new so-called lords of the earth can lead their own 
life and make possible the emergence of still higher types of man. 
But before this can happen there will come the new barbarians, as 
Nietzsche calls them, who will break the actual dominion of the 
masses and thus render possible the free development of out¬ 
standing individuals. 

As a spur and goal to the potentially higher man Nietzsche 
offers the myth of Superman (der Uebermensch). ‘Not “humanity” 
but Superman is the goal.’ 4 'Man is something which must be 
surpassed; man is a bridge and not a goal.’ 4 But this must not be 
taken to mean that man will evolve into Superman by an inevitable 
process. Superman is a myth, a goal for the will. ‘Superman is the 
meaning of the earth. Let your will say: Superman is to be the mean¬ 
ing of the earth.’ 6 Nietzsche does indeed assert that ‘man is a rope 
stretched between animal and Superman—a rope over an abyss’. 7 

1 W, in, p. 829 (xv, p. 296). « W. in, p. 709 (xv, pp. 302-3). 

• W, II, p. 313 (IV, p. 54). * w, HI. p. 440 (xv, p. 387). 

W, 11, p. 445 (IV. p. 241). • W. H, p. 280 (IV. p. 7). 

7 W , ii, p. 281 (iv, p. 9). 
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But it is not a question of man evolving into Superman by a 
process of natural selection. For the matter of that, the rope might 
fall into the abyss. Superman cannot come unless superior 
individuals have the courage to transvalue all values, to break the 
old table of values, especially the Christian tables, and create new 
values out of their superabundant life and power. The new values 
will give direction and a goal to the higher man, and Superman is, 
as it were, their personification. 

If he were taxed with his failure to give a clear description of 
Superman, Nietzsche might reply that as Superman does not yet 
exist he can hardly be expected to supply a clear description. At 
the same time, if the idea of Superman is to act as a spur, stimulus 
and goal, it must possess some content. And we can say perhaps 
that it is the concept of the highest possible development and 
integration of intellectual power, strength of character and will, 
independence, passion, taste and physique. Nietzsche alludes in 
one place to 'the Roman Caesar with Christ’s soul’. 1 Superman 
would be Goethe and Napoleon in one, Nietzsche hints, or the 
Epicurean god appearing on earth. He would be a highly-cultured 
man, we may say, skilful in all bodily accomplishments, tolerant 
out of strength, regarding nothing as forbidden unless it is 
weakness either under the form of ‘virtue’ or under that of ‘vice’, 
the man who has become fully free and independent and affirms 
life and the universe. In fine, Superman is all that ailing, lonely, 
tormented, neglected Herr Professor Dr. Friedrich Nietzsche 
would like to be. 

5. The reader of Zarathustra may easily and not unnaturally 
assume that the idea of Superman, if taken in conjunction with 
that of the transvaluation of values, is the main idea of the book. 
And he may be inclined to conclude that Nietzsche hopes at least 
for a constant development of man’s potentialities. But Zarathustra 
is not only the prophet of Superman but also the teacher of the 
doctrine of the eternal recurrence. Further, in Ecce Homo Nietzsche 
informs us that the fundamental idea of Zarathustra is that of the 
eternal recurrence as ‘the highest formula of the yea-saying 
(attitude to life) which can ever be attained’. 2 He also tells us that 
this ‘fundamental thought’ 3 of the work was first presented in the 
last aphorism but one of Joyftd Wisdom. If, therefore, the doctrine 
of the eternal recurrence is the fundamental thought of Zarathustra, 

* W, 11, p. 1128 (xvii, p. 96). 
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it can hardly be dismissed as a strange excrescence in Nietzsche’s 
philosophy. 

To be sure, Nietzsche found the idea of the eternal recurrence 
somewhat dismaying and oppressive. But, as was remarked 
earlier, he used the idea as a test of his strength, of his ability to 
say 'yes’ to life as it is. Thus in the relevant aphorism of Joyful 
Wisdom he imagines a spirit appearing to him and telling him that 
his life, even in all its smallest details, will recur again innumerable 
times; and he raises the question whether he would be prostrated 
by this thought and curse the speaker or whether he would welcome 
the message in a spirit of affirmation of life, inasmuch as the 
eternal recurrence Sets the seal of eternity on the world of Becoming. 
Similarly, in Beyond Good and Evil Nietzsche speaks of the world- 
approving man who wishes to have the play all over again a 
countless number of times and who cries encore not only to the play 
but also to the players. And he sets this idea against the ‘half- 
Christian, half-German narrowness and simplicity’ 1 with which 
pessimism was presented in Schopenhauer’s philosophy. Again, in 
the third part of Zarathustra Nietzsche speaks of feeling disgust at 
the thought that even the most inferior man will return and that 
he himself is to 'come again eternally to this self same life, in its 
greatest and smallest (events)’. 2 And he proceeds to welcome this 
return. ‘Oh, how should I not be ardent for eternity and for the 
marriage-ring of rings—the ring of the return?' 3 Similarly, in the 
notes for his magnum opus he speaks several times of the theory of 
the eternal recurrence as a great disciplinary thought, at once 
oppressive and liberating. 

At the same time the theory is presented as an empirical 
hypothesis, and not merely as a disciplinary thought or test of 
inner strength. Thus we read that ‘the principle of conservation of 
energy demands the eternal recurrence’. 4 If the world can be 
looked at as a determinate quantum of force or energy and as a 
determinate number of centres of force, it follows that the world- 
process will take the form of successive combinations of these 
centres, the number of these combinations being in principle 
determinable, that is, finite. And 'in an infinite time every possible 
combination would have been realized at some point; further, it 
would be realized an infinite number of times. And as between each 
combination and its next recurrence all other possible combinations 

1 W, 11, p. 617 (v, p. 74). 

* W, 11, p. 474 (iv, p. 280). 
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would have to occur, and as each of these combinations conditions 
the whole sequence of combinations in the same series, a cycle of 
absolutely identical series would be proved/ 1 

One main reason why Nietzsche lays stress on the theory of the 
eternal recurrence is that it seems to him to fill a gap in his 
philosophy. It confers on the flux of Becoming the semblance of 
Being, and it does so without introducing any Being which 
transcends the universe. Further, while the theory avoids the 
introduction of a transcendent Deity, it also avoids pantheism, the 
surreptitious reintroduction of the concept of God under the name 
of the universe. According to Nietzsche, if we say that the universe 
never repeats itself but is constantly creating new forms, this 
statement betrays a hankering after the idea of God. For the 
universe itself is assimilated to the concept of a creative Deity. 
And this assimilation is excluded by the theory of the eternal 
recurrence. The theory also excludes, of course, the idea of personal 
immortality in a 'beyond*, though at the same time it provides a 
substitute for this idea, even if the notion of living one's life over 
again in all its details a countless number of times is unlikely to 
exercise a more than limited appeal. In other words, the theory of 
the eternal recurrence expresses Nietzsche's resolute will to this- 
worldliness, to Diesseitigkeit. The universe is shut in, as it were, on 
itself. Its significance is purely immanent. And the truly strong 
mam, the truly Dionysian man, will affirm this universe with 
steadfastness, courage and even joy, shunning the escapism which 
is a manifestation of weakness. 

It is sometimes said that the theory of the eternal recurrence 
and the theory of Superman are incompatible. But it can hardly be 
claimed, I think, that they are logically incompatible. For the 
theory of recurrent cycles does not exclude the recurrence of the 
will to Superman or, for the matter of that, of Superman himself. 
It is, of course, true that the theory of the eternal recurrence rules 
out the concept of Superman as the final end of a non-repeatable 
creative process. But Nietzsche does not admit this concept. On 
the contrary, he excludes it as being equivalent to a surrep¬ 
titious reintroduction of a theological manner of interpreting the 
universe. 

6. There have been disciples of Nietzsche who endeavoured to 
make his thought into a system which they then accepted as a kind 
of gospel and tried to propagate. But, generally speaking, his 

1 W t in, p. 704 (xv, p. 430). 
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influence has taken the form of stimulating thought in this or that 
direction. And this stimulative influence has been widespread. But 
it certainly has not been uniform in character. Nietzsche has meant 
different things to different people. In the field of morals and values, 
for example, his importance for some people has lain primarily in 
his development of a naturalistic criticism of morality, while 
others would emphasize rather his work in the phenomenology of 
values. Others again, of a less academically philosophical turn of 
mind, have stressed his idea of the transvaluation of values. In 
the field of social and cultural philosophy some have portrayed him 
as attacking democracy and democratic socialism in favour of 
something like Nazism, while others have represented him as a 
great European, or as a great cosmopolitan, a man who was above 
any nationalistic outlook. To some he has been primarily the man 
who diagnosed the decadence and imminent collapse of western 
civilization, while others have seen in him and his philosophy the 
embodiment of the very nihilism for which he professed to supply 
a remedy. In the field of religion he has appeared to some as a 
radical atheist, intent on exposing the baneful influence of religious 
belief, while others have seen in the very vehemence of his attack 
on Christianity evidence of his fundamental concern with the 
problem of God. Some have regarded him first and foremost from 
the literary point of view, as a man who developed the potentialities 
of the German language; others, such as Thomas Mann, have been 
influenced by his distinction between the Dionysian and Apollonian 
outlooks or attitudes; others again have emphasized his psycho¬ 
logical analyses. 

Obviously, Nietzsche's method of writing is partly responsible 
for the possibility of diverse interpretations. Many of his books 
consist of aphorisms. And we know that in some cases he jotted 
down thoughts which came to him on his solitary walks and later 
strung them together to form a book. The results are what might 
be expected. For instance, reflection on the tameness of bourgeois 
life and on the heroism and self-sacrifice occasioned by war might 
produce an aphorism or passage in praise of war and warriors, 
while on another occasion reflection on the way in which war leads 
to the waste and destruction of the best elements of a nation, and 
often for no appreciable gain to anyone except a few selfish 
individuals, might produce, and indeed did produce, a condem¬ 
nation of war as stupid and suicidal for both victors and vanquished. 
It is then possible for the commentator to depict Nietzsche either 
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as a lover of war or as almost a pacifist. A judicious selection of 
texts is all that is required. 

The situation is complicated, of course, by the relation between 
the philosophizing of Nietzsche and his personal life and struggles. 
Thus while it is possible to confine one's attention to the written 
word, it is also possible to develop a psychological interpretation 
of his thought. And, as already noted, there is the possibility of 
giving an existentialist interpretation of the significance of the 
whole complex of his life and thought. 

That Nietzsche was in some respects an acute and far-seeing 
thinker is hardly open to question. Take, for example, his excursions 
into psychology. It is not necessary to regard all his analyses as 
acceptable before one is prepared to admit that he divined, as it 
were, a number of important ideas which have become common 
coin in modem psychology. We have only to recall his notion of 
concealed operative ideals and motives or his concept of sub¬ 
limation. As for his use of the concept of the Will to Power as a key 
to human psychology, an idea which found its classical expression 
in the psychological theory of Alfred Adler, we can say indeed that 
it was exaggerated and that the more widely the concept is applied 
the more indefinite does its content become. 1 At the same time 
Nietzsche's experimentation with the use of the concept as a key 
to man's psychical life helped to focus attention on the operation 
of a powerful drive, even if it is not the only one. Again, as we look 
back in the light of the events of the twentieth century on 
Nietzsche’s anticipation of the coming of the ‘new barbarism' and 
of world-wars we can hardly fail to recognize that he had a deeper 
insight into the situation than those of his contemporaries who 
showed a complacent optimistic belief in the inevitability of 
progress. 

But though Nietzsche was clear-sighted in some respects, he was 
myopic in others. For instance, he certainly failed to give sufficient 
attention to the question whether his distinctions between 
ascending and descending life and between higher and lower types 
of men did not tacitly presuppose the very objectivity of values 
which he rejected. It would be open to him, of course, to make it a 
matter of taste and aesthetic preference, as he sometimes said that 
it was. But then a similar question can be raised about aesthetic 
values, unless perhaps the distinction between higher and lower is 
to become simply a matter of subjective feeling and no claim is 

1 Obviously, similar remarks can be made about Freud’s concept of libido. 
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made that one's own feelings should be accepted as a norm by 
anyone else. Again, as has already been hinted, Nietzsche failed to 
give the requisite prolonged consideration to the question how the 
subject can impose an intelligible structure on the flux of 
Becoming when the subject is itself resolved into the flux and 
exists as a subject only as part of the structure which it is said to 
impose. 

As for Nietzsche's attitude to Christianity, his increasingly shrill 
attack on it is accompanied by an increasing inability to do 
justice to his foe. And it is arguable that the vehemence of his 
attack was partly an expression of an inner tension and uncertainty 
which he endeavoured to stifle. 1 As he himself put it, he had the 
blood of theologians in his veins. But if we abstract from the 
shrillness and one-sidedness of his attack on Christianity in 
particular, we can say that this attack forms part of his general 
campaign against all beliefs and philosophies, such as metaphysical 
idealism, which ascribe to the world and to human existence and 
history a meaning or purpose or goal other than the meaning freely 
imposed by man himself. 2 The rejection of the idea that the world 
has been created by God for a purpose or that it is the self¬ 
manifestation of the absolute Idea or Spirit sets man free to give 
to life the meaning which he wills to give it. And it has no other 
meaning. 

The idea of God, whether theistically or pantheistically 
conceived, thus gives way to the concept of man as the being who 
confers intelligibility on the world and creates values. But 
are we to say that in the long run it is the world itself which 
has, so to speak, the last word, and that man, the moral legislator 
and conferer of meaning, is absorbed as an insignificant speck in 
the meaningless cycles of history? If so, man’s effort to confer 
meaning and value on his life appear as a defiant ‘No', a rejection 

1 To claim that a professed atheist was ‘really’ a believer simply because he 
attacked theism persistently and vehemently would be extravagant and para¬ 
doxical. But Nietzsche, who as a boy was profoundly religious, was never indifferent 
to the problems of Being and of the meaning or purpose of existence. Further, his 
dialogue, as it were, with Christ, culminating in the final words of Ecce Homo, 
'Dionysus versus the Crucified', shows clearly enough that 'the Antichrist’ had to 
do violence to himself, even if he thought of it as a case of transcending his own 
inclinations to weakness. In spite of his rejection of God he was very far from 
being what would generally be thought of as an ’irreligious man’. 

1 Nietzsche insists indeed that his main objection against Christianity is 
against the system of morals and values. At the same time he joins Christianity 
with German idealism, which he regards as a derivative of Christianity or as a 
masked form of it, in his attack on the view that the world has a given meaning or 
goal. 
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of the meaningless universe, rather than as a yea-saying attitude. 1 
Or are we to say that the interpretation of the world as without a 
given meaning or goal and as a series of endless cycles is a fiction 
which expresses man’s Will to Power? If so, the question whether 
the world has or has not a given meaning or goal remains open. 

A final remark. Professional philosophers who read Nietzsche 
may be interested principally in his critique of morality or in his 
phenomenological analyses or in his psychological theories. But it 
is probably true to say that the attention of the general reader is 
usually concentrated on the remedies which he offers for the over¬ 
coming of what he calls nihilism, the spiritual crisis of modem man. 
It is the idea of the transvaluation of values, the concept of the 
order of rank and the myth of Superman which strike their 
attention. It is arguable, however, that what is really significant in 
what one may call the non-academic Nietzsche is not his proposed 
antidotes to nihilism but rather his existence and thought con¬ 
sidered precisely as a dramatic expression of a lived spiritual crisis 
from which there is no issue in terms of his own philosophy. 

1 Unless indeed we understand by a yea-saying attitude an acceptance of the 
fact of differences between the strong and the weak, as opposed to an attempt to 
set all on the same level. But in this case a yea-saying attitude should also involve 
acceptance of the fact that the majority sets limits to the activities of the 
independent rebels. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 

Some questions arising out of nineteenth-century German 
philosophy—The positivist answer—The philosophy of existence 
—The rise of phenomenology; Brentano, Meinong, Husserl , the 
widespread use of phenomenological analysis—Return to 
ontology; N* Hartmann—The metaphysics of Being; Heidegger , 
the Thomists—Concluding reflections . 

1. Kant endeavoured to overcome what he regarded as the scandal 
of conflicting metaphysical systems and to set philosophy on a 
secure basis. And at the beginning of the period covered in this 
volume we find Fichte insisting that philosophy is the fundamental 
science which grounds all other sciences. But when Fichte declared 
that philosophy was the fundamental science, he was referring, of 
course, to the Wissenschaftslehre, that is, to his own philosophy. 
And his system simply forms one member of the series of highly 
personal, though interesting and often fascinating, interpretations 
of reality which span the nineteenth century like a series of 
mountain peaks. Other examples are the speculative theism of 
Schelling, the absolute idealism of Hegel, Schopenhauer's philo¬ 
sophy of the world as presentation and will, Kierkegaard's vision of 
human history and Nietzsche's philosophy of the Will to Power. 
And it would need a bold man to maintain that the series provides 
empirical confirmation of the validity of Fichte's claim on behalf 
of the scientific character of philosophy. 

It is indeed arguable that the differences between philosophies, 
even when these differences are very considerable, do not prove 
that philosophy has no cognitive value. For it may be that each 
philosophy expresses a truth, an apprehension of a real aspect of 
reality or of human life and history, and that these truths are 
mutually complementary. That is to say, the element of conflict 
does not arise from any incompatibility between the fundamental 
ideas which lie at the bases of the different systems, but rather 
from the fact that each philosopher exaggerates one aspect of the 
world or of human life and history, thus turning a part into the 
whole. For example, Marx undoubtedly draws attention to real 
aspects of man and of human history; and there is no fundamental 
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incompatibility between these aspects and, say, the religious 
aspects of human existence which are emphasized by Schelling. 
The incompatibility arises when Marx turns one idea which 
expresses a partial aspect of man and his history into a key-idea 
to unlock all doors. 

One trouble, however, with this way of looking at things is that 
it involves whittling down philosophical systems to what amount 
practically to truisms, and that this process deprives the systems 
of most of their interest. It can be argued, for example, that Marx's 
philosophy is of interest precisely because of the element of 
exaggeration which sets the whole of human history in a certain 
perspective. If Marxism is whittled down to indubitable truths 
such as that without man's economic life there could be no 
philosophy or art or science, it loses a great deal of its interest and 
all of its provocative character. Similarly, if Nietzsche's philosophy 
is whittled down to the statement that the will to power or drive 
to power is one of the influential factors in human life, it becomes 
compatible with the reduced version of Marxism, but only at the 
cost of being itself reduced to a fairly obvious proposition. 

A possible way of countering this line of argument is to say that 
the exaggerations in a philosophical system serve a useful purpose. 
For it is precisely the element of striking and arresting exaggera¬ 
tion which serves to draw attention in a forcible way to the basic 
truth which is contained in the system. And once we have digested 
this truth, we can forget about the exaggeration. It is not so much 
a question of whittling down the system as of using it as a source of 
insight and then forgetting the instrument by which we attained 
this insight, unless indeed we need to refer to it again as a means of 
recovering the insight in question. 

But though this is in itself a not unreasonable line of thought, it 
is of very little use for supporting Fichte's contention that 
philosophy is the science of sciences. For suppose that we reduce 
the philosophies of Schopenhauer, Marx and Nietzsche respectively 
to such statements as that there is a great deal of evil and suffering 
in the world, that we have to produce food and consume it before 
we can develop the sciences, and that the will to power can operate 
in devious and concealed forms. We then have three propositions 
of which the first two are for most people obviously true while the 
third, which is rather more interesting, is a psychological pro¬ 
position. None of them would normally be called a specifically 
philosophical proposition. The philosophical propositions of 
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Schopenhauer, Marx and Nietzsche would thus become instruments 
for drawing attention to propositions of some other type. And this 
is obviously not at all the sort of thing which Fichte had in mind 
when he claimed that philosophy was the basic science. 

It may be objected that I have been concentrating simply on 
the outstanding original systems, on the mountain peaks, and 
neglecting the foothills, the general movements such as Neo- 
Kantianism. It may be suggested, that is to say, that while it is 
true that if we are looking for highly personal imaginative 
interpretations of the universe or of human life we must turn to 
the famous philosophers, it is also true that in those general 
movements in which the particular tends to be merged in the 
universal we can find more plebeian scientific work in philosophy, 
patient co-operative efforts at tackling separate problems. 

But is it true? In Neo-Kantianism, for example, there are, of 
course, family-likenesses which justify our describing it as a 
definite movement, distinct from other movements. But once we 
start to inspect it at close hand we see not only somewhat different 
general tendencies within the movement as a whole but also a 
multitude of individual philosophies. Again, in the movement of 
inductive metaphysics this philosopher uses one idea as a key-idea 
for interpreting the world while that philosopher uses another. 
Wundt uses his voluntaristic interpretation of human psychology 
as a basis for a general philosophy, while Driesch uses his theory of 
entelechies, derived from reflection on biological processes. True, 
a sense of proportion and the requirements of mental economy 
suggest that in many cases individual systems are best forgotten 
or allowed to sink into the background of a general movement. But 
this does not alter the fact that the closer we look at the philo¬ 
sophy of the nineteenth century, the more do the massive 
groupings tend to break up into individual philosophies. Indeed, 
it is not altogether an exaggeration to say that as the century 
wears on each professor of philosophy seems to think it necessary 
to produce his own system. 

Obviously, there can be different opinions within the framework 
of a common conviction about the nature and function of philo¬ 
sophy. Thus the Neo-Kantians were more or less agreed about 
what philosophy is incompetent to achieve. But though conflicting 
views about the nature and function of philosophy are not 
necessarily coextensive with different philosophical views or even 
systems, there were obviously in nineteenth-century German 
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thought some very different concepts about what philosophy 
ought to be. For instance, when Fichte said that philosophy ought 
to be a science, he meant that it should be derived systematically 
from one fundamental principle. The inductive metaphysicians, 
however, had a different idea of philosophy. And when we turn to 
Nietzsche, we find him rejecting the concept of absolute truth and 
emphasizing the valuational foundations of different kinds of 
philosophy, the value-judgments themselves depending on the 
types of men who make them. 1 

Needless to say, the fact that two philosophers differ does not of 
itself prove that neither is right. And even if they are both wrong, 
some other philosopher may be right. At the same time the con¬ 
flicting systems of the nineteenth century, and still more perhaps 
the conflicting views about the nature and competence of philo¬ 
sophy, show that Kant's attempt to settle once and for all the true 
nature and function of philosophy was from the historical point of 
view a failure. And the old questions present themselves to the 
mind with renewed force. Can philosophy be a science? If so, how? 
What sort of knowledge can we legitimately expect from it? Has 
philosophy been superseded by the growth and development of 
the particular sciences? Or has it still a field of its own? If so, what 
is it? And what is the appropriate method for investigating this 
field? 

It is not indeed surprising that Kant's judgment about the 
nature and limits of scientific philosophy should have failed to win 
universal acceptance. For it was closely related to his own system. 
In other words, it was a philosophical judgment, just as the 
pronouncements of Fichte, Hegel, Marx, Nietzsche, Eucken and 
others were philosophical judgments. In fact, provided that one is 
not making a statement either about the current conventional use 
of terms or about the various uses of the word 'philosophy' in 
history, any pronouncement that one may make about the ‘true' 
nature and function of philosophy is a philosophical statement, 
one which is made from within philosophy and commits one to or 
expresses a particular philosophical position. 

1 This view naturally brings to mind Fichte’s statement that the kind of 
philosophy which a man chooses depends on the kind of man that he is. But even 
if we prescind from the fact that Fichte did not intend this statement to be 
understood in a sense which would exclude the concept of philosophy as a science 
and see in it an anticipation of the tendency to subordinate the concept of truth 
to the concept of human life or existence, in tracing the concrete development of 
this tendency we find it splitting up into different conceptions of man and of 
human life and existence. One has only to mention the names of Kierkegaard and 
Nietzsche, for example. 
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It is obviously not the intention of the present writer to suggest 
that no definite philosophical position should be adopted or that it 
is improper to make philosophical judgments about the nature and 
function of philosophy. Nor is it his intention to suggest that no 
good reasons can be adduced in favour of accepting one judgment 
rather than another. At the same time he does not wish to make an 
abrupt transition at this moment from the role of historian to the 
role of one who speaks in the name of a definite philosophical 
system. He prefers instead to take a brief glance at some of the 
general lines of answer which have been offered in German thought 
during the first part of the twentieth century to the type of 
question mentioned above. This procedure will serve to provide 
some sort of bridge between past and present. 

2. One possible line of answer to questions about the scope of 
philosophy is to maintain that the particular sciences are the only 
source of knowledge about the world and that philosophy has no 
field of its own in the sense that its function is to investigate a 
special level or type of being. It is indeed perfectly understandable 
that at one time men sought to acquire knowledge about the world 
through philosophical speculation. But in the course of their 
development the various sciences have taken over one part after 
another of the field of exploration which was once attributed to 
philosophy. There has thus been a gradual substitution of scientific 
knowledge for philosophical speculation. And it is no wonder if 
philosophers who think that they can increase our knowledge of 
reality by other means than the employment of the scientific 
method of hypothesis, deduction and verification only succeed in 
producing conflicting systems which may possess some aesthetic 
value or emotive significance but which can no longer be seriously 
considered as possessing cognitive value. If philosophy is to be 
scientific and not a form of poetry masquerading as science, its 
function must be purely analytic in character. For example, it may 
be able to clarify some of the fundamental concepts employed in 
the sciences and to inquire into scientific methodology, but it 
cannot go beyond the sciences by adding to or supplementing our 
scientific knowledge of the world. 

This general positivist attitude, the conviction that the empirical 
sciences are the only reliable source of knowledge about the world, 
is obviously widespread. In the nineteenth century it attained its 
classical expression in the philosophy of Auguste Comte, and we 
have seen that it also found expression, though on a less impressive 
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scale, in the materialist and positivist current of thought in 
Germany. But we also noted how some of the German philosophers 
who represented this current of thought went well beyond the 
particular sciences by developing a general view of reality. 
Haeckel’s monism was a case in point. And it was just this tendency 
of philosophy to develop into a Weltanschauung or world-view 
which the positivism of the twentieth century was concerned to 
exclude. 

An obvious objection to the reduction of philosophy to the 
position of a handmaid of science is that there are questions and 
problems which are not raised by any particular science, which 
demand answers and which have been traditionally and properly 
regarded as belonging to the field of philosophical inquiry. The 
positivist-is convinced, of course, that questions about ultimate 
reality or the Absolute, about the origin of finite existents, and so 
on have not in fact been answered by the metaphysical philo¬ 
sophers, such as Schelling for instance. But even if one agreed that 
the questions had not in fact been definitely answered, or even that 
we were not in a position to answer them, one might still wish to 
say that the raising and discussion of such questions has a great 
value. For it helps to show the limits of scientific knowledge and 
reminds us of the mysteries of finite existence. Hence an effective 
exclusion of metaphysical philosophy requires the establishment of 
two complementary theses. It must be shown that metaphysical 
problems are unanswerable in principle and not merely in the 
sense that we are not in a position to answer them here and now. 
And it must further be shown that problems which are un¬ 
answerable in principle are pseudo-problems in the sense that they 
are not real questions at all but verbal expressions which lack any 
clear meaning. 

This is precisely what the neopositivists of the Vienna Circle and 
their associates set out to show in the twenties of the present 
century by developing a criterion of meaning, the so-called 
principle of verifiability, which would effectively exclude meta¬ 
physical problems and statements from the class of meaningful 
problems and statements. Apart from the purely formal proposi¬ 
tions of logic and pure mathematics, meaningful propositions were 
interpreted as empirical hypotheses, the meaning of which was 
coincident with the thinkable, though not necessarily practically 
realizable, mode of verification in sense-experience. And as, for 
instance, we can conceive no empirical verification in sense- 
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experience of the statement of Parmenides that all things are really 
one changeless being, this statement could not be accepted as 
meaningful. 1 

As stated in this form, however, the neopositivist criterion of 
meaning was unable to stand up to criticism, whether from outside 
or inside the neopositivist movement, and it either came to be 
interpreted as a purely methodological principle for the purpose of 
delimiting the range of what could properly be called scientific 
hypotheses or was so whittled down and explained away that it 
became quite ineffective for excluding speculative philosophy. 

The fact of the matter is, I think, that neopositivism as a 
philosophy was an attempt to provide a theoretical justification 
of positivism as a mentality or attitude. And the neopositivist 
criterion of meaning was heavily loaded with the implicit philo¬ 
sophical presuppositions of this attitude. Further, its effectiveness 
as a weapon against metaphysical philosophy depended on these 
presuppositions not being made explicit. For once they have been 
made explicit, neopositivism stands revealed as one more question¬ 
able philosophy. This obviously does not entail the disappearance 
of positivism as a mentality or attitude. But the whole episode of 
the rise and criticism (partly autocriticism) of neopositivism had 
the great advantage of dragging concealed presuppositions into 
the light of day. It was a question of the positivist mentality, 
which had become widespread in the nineteenth century, becoming 
reflectively conscious of itself and seeing its own presuppositions. 
True, this self-consciousness was attained within the philosophical 
field and left untouched great areas of the positivist mentality or 
attitude. But this simply helps to illustrate the need of philosophy, 
one of the functions of which is precisely to render explicit and 
subject to critical examination the concealed implicit pre¬ 
suppositions of non-reflective philosophical attitudes. 8 

3. According to the neopositivists, philosophy can become 
scientific, but only at the cost of becoming purely analytic and 
relinquishing any claim to increase our factual knowledge of 

1 That is to say, the statement might be expressive and evocative of emotive 
attitudes, thus possessing ‘emotive* significance; but according to strict neo¬ 
positivist principles it would be meaningless in the sense that it would be incapable 
of being either true or false. 

* A bibliography of neopositivism is provided in Logical Positivism (an anthology), 
edited by A. J. Ayer, Glencoe, Ill., and London, 1959. Some writings illustrating 
the discussion of the principle of verifiability, together with a selected bibliography, 
can be found in A Modern Introduction to Philosophy edited by P. Edwards and 
A. Pap, pp. 543-621, Glencoe, Ill. 1957. Cf. also Contemporary Philosophy, by 
F. C. Copleston, pp. 26-60, London, 1956, for a critical discussion of neopositivism. 
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reality. Another possible way of describing the function and 
nature of philosophy is to say that it has a field of its own, inasmuch 
as it is concerned with Being, and at the same time to deny that 
it is or can be a science, whether a universal science or a special 
science alongside the particular empirical sciences. In one sense 
philosophy is what it always has been, namely concerned with 
Being {das Sein) as distinct from die Seiettden. But it was a mistake 
to suppose that there can be a science of Being. For Being is 
unobjectifiable; it cannot be turned into an object of scientific 
investigation. The primary function of philosophy is to awaken 
man to an awareness of Being as transcending beings and ground¬ 
ing them. But as there can be no science of Being, no metaphysical 
system can possess universal validity. The different systems are so 
many personal decipherings of unobjectifiable Being. This does 
not mean, however, that they are valueless. For any great meta¬ 
physical system can serve to push open, as it were, the door which 
positivism would keep shut. Thus to speak of the scandal of 
conflicting systems betrays a misconception of the true nature of 
philosophy. For the objection is valid only if philosophy, to be 
justified at all, should be a science. And this is not the case. True, 
by claiming that philosophy is a science, the metaphysicians of the 
past have themselves provided the ground for talk about the 
scandal of different and incompatible systems. But once this claim 
is relinquished and we understand the true function of meta¬ 
physics as being that of awakening man to an awareness of the 
enveloping Being in which he and all other finite existents are 
grounded, the ground for scandal disappears. For that there should 
be different personal decipherings of transcendent Being is only 
what one ought to expect. The important thing is to see them for 
what they are and not to take the extravagant claims of their 
authors at their face value. 

This point of view represents one aspect of the philosophy of 
Professor Karl Jaspers (b. 1883). But he combines acceptance of 
the Kantian contention that speculative metaphysics cannot 
provide us with theoretical knowledge with a theory of ‘existence’ 
which shows the influence of Kierkegaard. The human being can 
be objectified and studied scientifically by, say, the physiologist 
and the psychologist. The individual is then exhibited as classifiable 
in this or that way. But when looked at from the point of view of 
the free agent himself, from within the life of free choice, the 
individual is seen as this unique existent, the being who freely 
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transcends what he already is and creates himself, as it were, 
through the exercise of his freedom. Indeed, from this point of 
view man is always in the making, his own making: Existenz is 
always possible existence, mogliche Existenz, Of man regarded 
under this aspect there can be no scientific study. But philosophy 
can draw attention to or illuminate ‘existence’ in such a way as to 
enable the existing individual to understand what is meant in 
terms of his own experience. It can also draw attention to the 
movement by which, especially in certain situations, the individual 
becomes aware both of his finitude and of the enveloping presence 
of Being as the Transcendent in which he and all other beings are 
grounded. But as transcendent Being can be neither objectified nor 
reduced to the conclusion of a demonstration or proof, the man 
who becomes aware of it as the unobjectifiable complement and 
ground of finite beings is free either to affirm it with Kierkegaard, 
through what Jaspers calls ‘philosophical faith’, or to reject it with 
Nietzsche. 

We cannot enter into further descriptions of the philosophy of 
Karl Jaspers, 1 as it has been mentioned less for its own sake than 
as one of the ways of depicting the nature and functions of philo¬ 
sophy which have been exemplified in German thought during the 
first half of the twentieth century. It should be noted, however, 
that Jaspers, like Kant before him, endeavours to place belief in 
human freedom and in God beyond the reach of scientific criticism. 
Indeed, we can see an evident recurrence of Kantian themes. For 
example, Jaspers distinction between man as seen from the 
external scientific point of view and man as seen from the internal 
point of view of ’existence’ corresponds in some way to the 
Kantian distinction between the phenomenal and noumenal levels. 
At the same time there are also evident differences between Kant 
and Jaspers. For instance, Kant's emphasis on the moral law, on 
which practical faith in God is grounded, disappears, and the 
Kierkegaardian concept of the existing individual comes to the 
fore. Besides, Jaspers' ‘philosophical faith’, which is a more 
academic version of Kierkegaard’s leap of faith, is directed towards 
God as Being, not, as with Kant, to the idea of God as an instrument 
for synthesizing virtue and happiness. 

An obvious objection to Jaspers' way of setting metaphysics 
beyond the reach of scientific criticism is that in speaking at all 

1 As a sympathetic study one can recommend Karl Jaspers et la philosophic dt 
l existence, by M. Dufrenne and P. Ricoeur, Paris, 1947. 
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about freedom and, still more, about Being he is inevitably 
objectifying what according to him cannot be objectified. If Being 
is really unobjectifiable, it cannot be mentioned. We can only 
remain silent. But one might, of course, employ Wittgenstein's 
distinction and say that for Jaspers philosophy tries to 'show' 
what cannot be 'said'. Indeed, Jaspers' emphasis on the 'illuminat¬ 
ing' function of philosophy points in precisely this direction. 

4. For the neopositivists, philosophy can be scientific, but by 
the very fact of becoming scientific it is not a science in the sense 
of having a field peculiar to itself. For Jaspers philosophy has in a 
sense a field of its own, 1 but it is not a science and moves on a 
different plane from those of the sciences. The phenomenologists, 
however, have tried both to assign to philosophy a field or fields 
and to vindicate its scientific character. 

(i) In a few notes on the rise of phenomenology there is no need 
to go back beyond Franz Brent ano (1838-1917). After studying 
with Trendelenburg Brentano became a Catholic priest. In 1872 
he was appointed to a chair at Wurzburg, and in 1874 at Vienna. 
But in 1873 he had abandoned the Church, and his status as a 
married ex-priest did not make his life as a university professor in 
the Austrian capital an easy one. In 1895 he retired from teaching 
and took up residence at Florence, moving to Switzerland on the 
outbreak of the First World War. 

In 1874 Brentano published a book bearing the title Psychology 
from the Empirical Standpoint (Psychologie vom empirischen 
Standpunkt ). a Empirical psychology, he insists, is not a science of 
the soul, a term which has metaphysical implications, but of 
psychical phenomena. Further, when Brentano talks about 
empirical psychology, it is descriptive rather than genetic psycho¬ 
logy which he has in mind. And descriptive psychology is for him 
an inquiry into psychical acts or acts of consciousness as concerned 
with 'inexistent' objects, that is, with objects as contained within 
the acts themselves. All consciousness is consciousness of To think 
is to think of something, and to desire is to desire something. Thus 
every act of consciousness is 'intentional': it 'intends' an object. And 

1 The term ‘philosophy of existence’ suggests that Existenx constitutes this 
field. But Jaspers insists more on Being, the illumination of ‘existence’ being the 
path to the awareness of Being. Being, however, is not a field for scientific investi¬ 
gation by philosophy, though the philosopher may be able to reawaken or keep 
alive the awareness of Being. 

1 Among other writings we can mention On the Origin of Moral Knowledge 

i Vom Ursprung der sittlichen Erhenntnis , 1889), On the Future of Philosophy 
Ueber die Zuhunfl der Philosophic, 1893) and The Four Phases of Philosophy (. Die 
1 Her Phasen der Philosophie, 1895). 
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we can consider the object precisely as intended and as inexistent, 
without raising questions about its extramental nature and status. 

This theory of the intentionality of consciousness, which goes 
back to Aristotelian-Scholastic thought, is not in itself a subjectivist 
theory. The descriptive psychologist, as Brentano interprets his 
function, does not say that the objects of consciousness have no 
existence apart from consciousness. But he considers them only as 
inexistent, for the good reason that he is concerned with psychical 
acts or acts of consciousness and not with ontological questions 
about extramental reality. 

Now, it is clear that in considering consciousness one can 
concentrate either on the inexistent objects of consciousness or on 
the intentional reference as such. And Brentano tends to con¬ 
centrate on the second aspect of consciousness, distinguishing three 
main types of intentional reference. First there is simple presenta¬ 
tion, in which there is no question of truth or falsity. Secondly 
there is judgment which involves recognition (Anerkennen) or 
rejection ( Verwerfen ), in other words affirmation or denial. Thirdly 
there are the movements of the will and of feelings ( Gemutsbewe - 
gungen), where the fundamental attitudes or structures of con¬ 
sciousness are love and hate or, as Brentano also says, of pleasure 
and displeasure. 

We may add that just as Brentano believed that there are 
logical judgments which are evidently true, so did he believe that 
there are moral sentiments which are evidently correct or right. 
That is to say, there are goods, objects of moral approval or pleasure, 
which are evidently and always preferable. But from the point of 
view of the rise of phenomenology the important feature of Bren- 
tano's thought is the doctrine of the intentionality of consciousness. 

(ii) Brentano's reflections exercised an influence on a number of 
philosophers who are sometimes grouped together as the Austrian 
School, such as Anton Marty (1847-1914), a professor at Prague, 
Oskar Kraus (1872-1942), a pupil of Marty and himself a professor 
at Prague, and Carl Stumpf (1848-1936), who was a noted 
psychologist and had Edmund Husserl among his pupils. 

Special mention, however, must be made of Alexius Meinong 
(1853-1920) who studied under Brentano at Vienna and sub¬ 
sequently became professor of philosophy at Graz. In his theory of 
objects (Gegenstandstheorie) Meinong distinguished different types 
of objects. In ordinary life we generally understand by the term 
'objects' particular existing things such as trees, stones, tables, and 
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so on. But if we consider 'objects' as objects of consciousness, we 
can easily see that there are other types as well. For example, there 
are ideal objects, such as values and numbers, which can be said to 
possess reality though they do not exist in the sense in which trees 
and cows exist. Again, there are imaginary objects such as a 
golden mountain or the king of France. There is no existing golden 
mountain and there has been no king of France for many years. 
But if we can talk about golden mountains, we must be talking 
about something. For to talk about nothing is not to talk. There is 
an object present to consciousness, even if there is no correspond¬ 
ing extramentally existent thing. 

Bertrand Russell's theory of descriptions was designed to 
circumvent Meinong's line of argument and to depopulate, as it 
were, the world of objects which are in some sense real but do not 
exist. However, this is irrelevant to our present purpose. The main 
point is that Meinong's theory helped to concentrate attention on 
objects considered precisely as objects of consciousness, as, to use 
Brentano's term, inexistent. 

(iii) The effective founder of the phenomenological movement 
was, however, neither Brentano nor Meinong but Edmund 
Husserl (1859-1938). After having taken his doctorate in mathe¬ 
matics Husserl attended Brentano's lectures at Vienna (1884-6) 
and it was Brentano's influence which led him to devote himself to 
philosophy. He became professor of philosophy at Gottingen and 
subsequently at Freiburg-im-Breisgau where Martin Heidegger was 
one of his pupils. 

In 1891 Husserl published a Philosophy of Arithmetic {Philo¬ 
sophic dcr Arithmetik) in which he showed a certain tendency to 
psychologism, that is, to grounding logic on psychology. For 
example, the concept of multiplicity, which is essential for the 
concept of number,* is grounded on the psychical act of binding 
together diverse contents of consciousness in one representation. 
This view was subjected to criticism by the celebrated mathe¬ 
matician and logician Gottlob Frege (1848-1925) and in his Logical 
Investigations [Logische Untersuchungen , 1900-1) Husserl main¬ 
tained clearly that logic is not reducible to psychology. 1 Logic is 
concerned with the sphere of meaning, that is, with what is meant 
{gemcint) or intended, not with the succession of real psychical 
acts. In other words, we must distinguish between consciousness 

1 In his rejection of psychologism Husserl was probably influenced not only by 
Frege but also by Bolzano (see pp. 256-9). 
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as a complex of psychical facts, events or experiences ( Erlebnisse ) 
and the objects of consciousness which are meant or intended. The 
latter 'appear' to or for consciousness: in this sense they are 
phenomena. The former, however, do not appear: they are lived 
through (1 erlebt ) or experienced. Obviously, this does not mean that 
psychical acts cannot themselves be reduced to phenomena by 
reflection; but then, considered precisely as appearing to conscious¬ 
ness, they are no longer real psychical acts. 

This involves a distinction between meanings and things, a 
distinction which is of considerable importance. For failure to 
make this distinction was one of the main reasons why the 
empiricists found it necessary to deny the existence of universal 
concepts or ideas. Things, including real psychical acts, are all 
individual or particular, whereas meanings can be universal. And 
as such they are 'essences'. 

In the work which in its English translation bears the title 
Ideas: General Introduction to Pure Phenomenology (Ideen zu einer 
reinen Phdnomenologie und phdnomenologischen Philosophic , 1913) 
Husserl calls the act of consciousness noesis and its correlative 
object, which is meant or intended, noema. Further, he speaks of 
the intuition of essences ( Wesensschau ). In pure mathematics, for 
example, there is an intuition of essences which gives rise to 
propositions which are not empirical generalizations but belong to 
a different type, that of a priori propositions. And phenomenology 
in general is the descriptive analysis of essences or ideal structures. 
There could thus be, for example, a phenomenology of values. But 
there could also be a phenomenological analysis of the fundamental 
structures of consciousness, provided, of course, that these 
structures are 'reduced' to essences or eide. 

A point insisted on by Husserl is the suspension of judgment 
(the so-called epoche) in regard to the ontological or existential 
status or reference of the objects of consciousness. By means of 
this suspension existence is said to be 'bracketed'. Suppose, for 
example, that I wished to develop a phenomenological analysis of 
the aesthetic experience of beauty. I suspend all judgment about 
the subjectivity or objectivity of beauty in an ontological sense 
and direct my attention simply to the essential structure of aesthetic 
experience as 'appearing' to consciousness. 

The reason why Husserl insists on this suspension of judgment 
can be seen by considering the implications of the title of one of 
his writings, Philosophy as Strict Science {Philosophic als strenge 
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Wissenschaft, 1910-11). Like Descartes before him, Husserl wished 
to put philosophy on a firm basis. And in his opinion this meant 
going behind gill presuppositions to that which one cannot doubt 
or question. Now, in ordinary life we make all sorts of existential 
assumptions, about, for instance, the existence of physical objects 
independently of consciousness. We must therefore prescind from 
or bracket this ‘natural attitude’ ( natiirliche EinsteUung). It is not 
a question of saying that the natural attitude is wrong and its 
assumptions unjustified. It is a question of methodologically 
prescinding from such assumptions and going behind them to 
consciousness itself which it is impossible either to doubt or to 
prescind from. Further, we cannot, for example, profitably discuss 
the ontological status of values until we are quite clear what we 
are talking about, what value ‘means’. And this is revealed by 
phenomenological analysis. Hence phenomenology is fundamental 
philosophy: it must precede and ground any ontological philosophy, 
any metaphysics. 

As already hinted, Husserl’s employment of the epoche bears a 
resemblance to Descartes' use of methodological doubt. And in 
point of fact Husserl saw in Descartes’ philosophy a certain measure 
of anticipation of phenomenology. At the same time he insisted 
that the existence of a self in the sense of a spiritual substance or, 
as Descartes put it, a ‘thinking thing’ (res cogitans) must itself be 
bracketed. True, the ego cannot be simply eliminated. But the 
subject which is required as correlative to the object of conscious¬ 
ness is simply the pure or transcendental ego, the pure subject as 
such, not a spiritual substance or soul. The existence of such a 
substance is something about which we must suspend judgment, 
so far as pure phenomenology is concerned. 

The methodological use of the epoche does not by itself commit 
Husserl to idealism. To say that the existence of consciousness is 
the only undeniable or indubitable existence is not necessarily to 
say that consciousness is the only existent. But in point of fact 
Husserl proceeds to make the transition to idealism by trying to 
deduce consciousness from the transcendental ego and by making 
the reality of the world relative to consciousness. Nothing can 
be conceived except as an object of consciousness. Hence the object 
must be constituted by consciousness. 1 

Already discernible in Ideas, this idealistic orientation of 

1 Constituting an object can mean making it an object for consciousness. And 
this does not necessarily mean idealism. Or it can be taken to refer to a creative 
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Husserl’s thought became more marked in Formal and Trans¬ 
cendental Logic (Formale und transzendentale Logik, 1929) where 
logic and ontology tend to coincide, and in Cartesian Meditations 
(Meditations cartisiennes, 1931). It is understandable that this 
transition to idealism did not favour the acceptance by other 
phenomenologists of Husserl’s original insistence on the epoche. 
Martin Heidegger, for example, decisively rejected the demand for 
the epoche and attempted to use the phenomenological method in 
the development of a non-idealistic philosophy of Being. 

(iv) Phenomenological analysis is capable of fruitful application 
in a variety of fields. Alexander Pfander (1870-1941) applied it in 
the field of psychology, Oskar Becker (b. 1889), a disciple of 
Husserl, in the philosophy of mathematics, Adolf Reinach (1883- 
1917) in the philosophy of law, Max Scheler (1874-1928) in the 
field of values, while others have applied it in the fields of aesthetics 
and the religious consciousness. But the use of the method does not 
necessarily mean that the user can be called a ‘disciple’ of Husserl. 
Scheler, for example, was an eminent philosopher in his own right. 
And phenomenological analysis has been practised by thinkers 
whose general philosophical position is markedly different from 
Husserl’s. One has only to mention the French existentialists 
Jean-Paul Sartre (b. 1905) and Maurice Merleau-Ponty (b. 1908) 
or indeed the contemporary Thomists. 

It is not unreasonable to argue that this widespread use of 
phenomenological analysis not only constitutes an eloquent 
testimony to its value but also shows that it is a unifying factor. 
At the same time it is also arguable that the fact that Husserl’s 
demand for the epoche has generally been disregarded or rejected 
and that phenomenology has been used within the frameworks of 
different philosophies rather than as a foundation for a philosophy 
to put an end to conflicting systems shows that it has not fulfilled 
Husserl’s original hopes. Besides, the nature of what is called 
phenomenological analysis can itself be called in question. For 
example, though the relations between continental phenomenology 
and the conceptual or ‘linguistic’ analysis practised in England is 
one of the main themes which permit a fruitful dialogue between 
groups of philosophers who in other respects may find it difficult to 
understand one another, one of the principal issues in such a 
dialogue is precisely the nature of what is called phenomenological 

activity by which things are given the only reality they possess, namely as related 
to consciousness, as consciousness-dependent. It i9 the transition to this second 
meaning which involves idealism. 
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analysis. Is it legitimate to speak of a phenomenological analysis of 
'essences? If so, in what precise sense? Is phenomenological 
analysis a specifically philosophical activity? Or does it fall apart 
into psychology on the one hand and so-called linguistic analysis 
on the other? We cannot discuss such questions here. But the fact 
that they can be raised suggests that Husserl was as over-optimistic 
as Descartes, Kant and Fichte before him in thinking that he had 
at last overcome the fragmentation of philosophy. 

5. We have seen that at the turn of the century Neo-Kantianism 
was the dominant academic philosophy or Schulphilosophie in the 
German universities. And one obviously associates with this 
tradition a concern with the forms of thought and of the judgment 
rather than with objective categories of things. Yet it was a pupil 
of Cohen and Natorp at Marburg, namely Nicolai Hartmann 
(1882-1950), who expressed in his philosophy what we may call a 
return to things and developed an impressive realist ontology. And 
though it would be out of place to dwell here at any length on the 
ideas of a philosopher who belonged so definitely to the twentieth 
century, some general indication of his line of thought will serve 
to illustrate an important view of the nature and function of 
philosophy. 

In his Principles of a Metaphysics of Knowledge (Grundziige einer 
Metaphysik der Erkenntnis , 1921) Nicolai Hartmann passed from 
Neo-Kantianism to a realist theory of knowledge, and in subsequent 
publications he developed an ontology which took the form of an 
analysis of the categories of different modes or levels of being. 
Thus in his Ethics (Ethik f 1926) he devoted himself to a phenomeno¬ 
logical study of values, which possess ideal being, while in The 
Problem of Spiritual Being (Das Problem des geistigen Seins , 1933) 
he considered the life of the human spirit both in its personal form 
and in its objectification. A Contribution to the Foundation of 
Ontology (Zur Grundlegung der Ontologie, 1935), Possibility and 
Actuality (Moglichkeit und Wirklichkeit , 1938), The Construction of 
the Real World . Outline of the General Doctrine of Categories (Der 
Aufbau der realen Welt. Grundriss der allgemeinen Kategorienlehre , 
1940) and New Ways in Ontology (Neue Wege der Ontologie , 1941) 
represent general ontology, while in Philosophy of Nature (Philo- 
sophie der Natur, 1950) special attention is paid to the categories of 
the inorganic and organic levels. 1 

1 We can also mention the posthumously-published works. Teleological Thought 
(Teleologischts Denken , 1951 ) and Aesthetics (Aesthetik, 1953)* & study of beauty 
and aesthetic values. 
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In general, therefore, Hartmann's thought moves from a study 
of the universal structural principles or categories of being, such as 
unity and multiplicity, persistence and becoming or change, to 
regional ontologies, that is, to the analysis of the specific categories 
of inorganic being, organic being and so on. And to this extent he 
distinguishes between being-there (Dasein) and being-thus-or-thus 
(Sosein). But his ontology takes throughout the form of a pheno¬ 
menological analysis of the categories exemplified in the beings 
given in experience. The idea of subsistent being, in the sense of 
the infinite act of existence, ipsum esse subsistens , is entirely 
foreign to his thought. And any metaphysics of transcendent 
being, in the sense in which God is transcendent, is excluded. 
Indeed, metaphysics for Hartmann deals with insoluble problems, 
whereas ontology in his sense is perfectly capable of attaining 
definite results. 

Hartmann's ontology, therefore, is an overcoming of Neo- 
Kantianism inasmuch as it involves a study of the objective 
categories of real being. It is an overcoming of positivism inasmuch 
as it assigns to philosophy a definite field of its own, namely the 
different levels or types of being considered precisely as such. 
And though Hartmann employs the method of phenomenological 
analysis, he is not involved in that restriction to a subjective 
sphere to which an observance of Husserl's epoche would have 
condemned him. At the same time his ontology is a doctrine of 
categories, not a metaphysics of Being (das Sein) as grounding 
beings (die Seienden). In his view scientific philosophy has no 
place for an inquiry into Being which goes beyond a study of beings 
as beings. There is indeed the ideal being of values which are 
recognized in varying degrees by the human mind. But though 
these values possess ideal reality, they do not, as such, exist. And 
existent beings are those which form the world. 

6. (i) The recall of philosophy to the thought of Being (das 
Sein) is principally represented in contemporary German thought 
by that enigmatic thinker, Martin Heidegger (b. 1889). According 
to Heidegger the whole of western philosophy has forgotten Being 
and immersed itself in the study of beings. 1 And the idea of Being 
has meant either an empty and indeterminate concept, obtained 
by thinking away all the determinate characteristics of beings, or 
the supreme being in the hierarchy of beings, namely God. Being 
as the Being of beings, as that which is veiled by beings and as that 

1 Obviously, Nicolai Hartmann U included in this judgment. 
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which grounds the duality of subj ect and obj ect that is presupposed 
by the study of beings, is passed over and forgotten: it remains 
hidden, veiled. Heidegger asks, therefore, what is the meaning 
of Being? For him this is not a grammatical question. It is to ask 
for an unveiling of the Being of beings. 

The very fact that man can ask this question shows, for 
Heidegger, that he has a pre-reflective sense of Being. And in the 
first part of Being and Time (Sein und Zeit, 1927) Heidegger sets 
out to give a phenomenological-ontological analysis of man as the 
being who is able to raise the question and who is thus open to 
Being. What he calls fundamental ontology thus becomes an 
existential analysis of man as ‘existence’ ( Dasein ). But though 
Heidegger’s aim is in this way to bring Being to show itself, as it 
were, he never really gets further than man. And inasmuch as 
man’s finitude and temporality are brought clearly to light, the 
work not unnaturally tends to give the impression, even if incorrect, 
that Being is for the author essentially finite and temporal. The 
second part of Being and Time has never been published. 

In Heidegger’s later writings we hear a great deal about man’s 
openness to Being and of the need for keeping it alive, but it can 
hardly be said that he has succeeded in unveiling Being. Nor indeed 
would he claim to have done so. In fact, though Heidegger pro¬ 
claims that the world in general and philosophers in particular 
have forgotten Being, he seems unable to explain clearly what they 
have forgotten or why this forgetfulness should be as disastrous 
as he says it is. 

(ii) Heidegger’s pronouncements about Being, as distinct from 
his existential analysis of man, are so oracular that they cannot be 
said to amount to a science of Being. The idea of metaphysics as a 
science of Being is most clearly maintained by the modem 
Thomists, especially by those who employ what they call the 
transcendental method. Inspired by Kant and, more particularly 
(inasmuch as Kant is concerned only with the transcendental 
deduction of the forms of thought) by German idealists such as 
Fichte, the transcendental method contains two main phases. To 
establish metaphysics as a science it is necessary to work back¬ 
wards, as it were, to a foundation which cannot itself be called in 
question; and this is the reductive phase or moment. 1 The other 

1 Some see the proper starting-point in an analysis of the judgment as an act of 
absolute affirmation. So, for example, J. B. Lotz in Das Urteil und das Sein. Eine 
Grundlegung der Meiaphysik (Pullach bei Mflnchen, 1957) an< ^ Metaphysica 
operaiionis humanae methodo transcendental explicata (Rome, 1958). Others go 
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phase consists in the systematic deduction of metaphysics from the 
ultimate starting-point. 

In effect the transcendental method is used by the philosophers 
in question to establish Thomist metaphysics on a secure founda¬ 
tion and deduce it systematically, not to produce a new system of 
metaphysics as far as content is concerned, still less to discover 
startling new truths about the world. Hence to the outsider at 
least it seems to be a question of putting the same old wine into a 
new bottle. At the same time it is obvious that the question of 
scientific method inevitably tends to loom large and to grow in 
importance in proportion as emphasis is placed, as with the 
Thomists under discussion, on the task of converting man’s un- 
reflective and implicit apprehension of Being into systematically- 
grounded explicit knowledge. 

7. This admittedly sketchy outline of some currents in thought 
in German philosophy during the first half of the twentieth century 
does not afford much ground for saying that the divergencies of 
systems and tendencies has been at last overcome. At the same 
time it suggests that in order to justify its claim to be more than a 
mere handmaid of the sciences philosophy must be metaphysical. 
If we assume that the aspects of the world under which it is con¬ 
sidered by the particular sciences are the only aspects under which 
it can properly be considered, philosophy, if it is to continue to 
exist at all, must concern itself either with the logic and methodo¬ 
logy of the sciences or with the analysis of ordinary language. For 
it obviously cannot compete with the sciences on their own 
ground. To have a field of its own other than analysis of the 
language of the sciences or of ordinary language, it must consider 
beings simply as beings. But if it confines itself, as with Nicolai 
Hartmann, to an inquiry into the categories of the different levels 
of finite being as revealed in experience, the crucial question of the 
being or existence of beings is simply passed over. And unless this 
question is ruled out as meaningless, there can be no justification 
for this neglect. If, however, the question is once admitted as a 
genuine philosophical question, the problem of the Absolute comes 
once more into the foreground. And in the long run Schelling will 
be shown to be justified in claiming that no more important 
philosophical problem can be conceived than that of the relation of 
finite existence to the unconditioned Absolute. 

behind the judgment to the question , what is the ultimate foundation of all 
knowledge and j udgment ? So E. Coreth in Metaphysik. Eine metkodisch-systemotische 
Grundlegung (Innsbruck, Vienna and Munich, 1961). 
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This reference to Schelling is not equivalent to a demand for a 
return to German idealism. What I have in mind is this. Man is 
spirit-in-the-world. He is in the world not only as locally present 
in it but also as, by nature, involved in it. He finds himself in the 
world as dependent on other things for his life, for the satisfaction 
of his needs, for the material of his knowledge, for his activity. At 
the same time, by the very fact that he conceives himself as a 
being in the world he stands out from the world: he is not, as it 
were, totally immersed in the world-process. He is an historical 
being, but in the sense that he can objectify history he is a supra- 
historical being. It is not, of course, possible to make a complete 
separation between these two aspects of man. He is a being in the 
world, a ‘worldly' being, as standing out from the world; and he 
stands out from the world as a being in the world. Considered as 
spirit, as standing out from the world, he is able, and indeed 
impelled, to raise metaphysical problems, to seek a unity behind or 
underlying the subject-object situation. Considered as a being 
involved in the world, he is naturally inclined to regard these 
problems as empty and profitless. In the development of philo¬ 
sophical thought these divergent attitudes or tendencies recur, 
assuming different historical, and historically explicable, forms. 
Thus German idealism was one historically-conditioned form 
assumed by the metaphysical tendency or drive. Inductive meta¬ 
physics was another. And we can see the same fundamental 
tendency reasserting itself in different ways in the philosophies of 
Jaspers and Heidegger. 

On the plane of philosophy each tendency or attitude seeks to 
justify itself theoretically. But the dialectic continues. I do not 
mean to imply that there is no means of discriminating between 
the proffered justifications. For example, inasmuch as man can 
objectify himself and treat himself as an object of scientific 
investigation, he is inclined to regard talk about his standing out 
from the world or as having a spiritual aspect as so much nonsense. 
Yet the mere fact that it is he who objectifies himself shows, as 
Fichte well saW, that he cannot be completely objectified, and that 
a phenomenalistic reduction of the self is uncritical and naive. And 
once reflective thought understands this, metaphysics begins to 
reassert itself. Yet the pull of the ‘worldly' aspect of man also 
reasserts itself, and insights once gained are lost sight of, only to be 
regained once more. 

Obviously, reference to two tendencies or attitudes based on 
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the dual nature of man would be a gross over-simplification if it 
were taken to be a sufficient key to the history of philosophy. For 
in explaining the actual development of philosophy very many 
factors have to be taken into account. Yet even if there is no 
simple repetition in history, it is only to be expected that persistent 
tendencies should constantly tend to recur in varying historical 
shapes. For, as Dilthey remarked, he who understands history also 
made history. The dialectic of philosophy reflects the complex 
nature of man. 

The conclusion may appear to be pessimistic, namely that there 
is no very good reason to suppose that we shall ever reach universal 
and lasting agreement even about the scope of philosophy. But if 
fundamental disagreements spring from the very nature of man 
himself, we can hardly expect anything else but a dialectical 
movement, a recurrence of certain fundamental tendencies and 
attitudes in different historical shapes. This is what we have had 
hitherto, in spite of well-intentioned efforts to bring the process to 
a close. And it can hardly be called undue pessimism if one expects 
the continuation of the process in the future. 
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land von Kant bis Hegel . 2 vols. Berlin, 1837-8. 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der neuesten deutschen Philo¬ 
sophic . Berlin, 1843. 

Chapters 1 I-IV: Fichte 

Texts 

S&mmtliche Werke, edited by I. H. Fichte. 8 vols. Berlin, 1845-6. 

Nachgelassene Werke , edited by I. H. Fichte. 3 vols. Bonn, 1834-5. 

Werke , edited by F. Medicus. 6 vols. Leipzig, 1908-12. (This edition 
does not contain all Fichte's works.) 

Fichtes Briefwechsel, edited by H. Schulz. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1925. 

Die Schriften zu J. G. Fichte's Atheismus-streit , edited by H. Lindau. 
Munich, 1912. 

Fichte und Forberg. Die philosophischen Scriften zum Atheismus-streit , 
edited by F. Medicus. Leipzig, 1910. 

The Science of Knowledge, translated by A. E. Kroeger. Philadelphia, 
1868; London, 1889. 

New Exposition of the Science of Knowledge , translated by A. E. 
Kroeger. St. Louis, 1869. 

The Science of Rights, translated by A. E. Kroeger. Philadelphia, 
1869; London, 1889. 

The Science of Ethics, translated by A. E. Kroeger. London, 1907. 

Fichte's Popular Works, translated, with a memoir of Fichte, by 
W. Smith. 2 vols. London, 1889 (4th edition). 

Addresses to the German Nation, translated by R. F. Jones and G. H, 
Turnbull. Chicago, 1922. 

J . G. Fichtes Leben und literarischer Briefwechsel, by I. H. Fichte. 
Leipzig, 1862 (2nd edition). 

Studies 

Adamson, R. Fichte . Edinburgh and London, 1881. 

Bergmann, E. Fichte der Erzieher. Leipzig, 1928 (2nd edition). 

Engelbrecht, H. C. J. G. Fichte: A Study of His Political Writings 
with special Reference to His Nationalism. New York, 1933. 

Fischer, K. Fichtes Leben, Werke und Lehre . Heidelberg, 1914 (4th 
edition). 

Gogarten, F. Fichte als religioser Denker. Jena, 1914. 

Gueroult, M. VEvolution et la structure de la doctrine de la science chez 
Fichte. 2 vols. Paris, 1930. 

Heimsoeth, H. Fichte. Munich, 1923. 

Hirsch, E. Fichtes Religionsphilosophie. Gottingen, 1914. 

Christentum und Geschichte in Fichtes Philosophies 
Gdttingen, 1920. 
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L£on, X. La philosophie de Fichte . Paris, 1902. 

Fichte et son temps . 2 vols. (in 3). Paris, 1922-7. 

Pareyson, L. Fichte . Turin, 1950. 

Rickert, H. Fichtes Atheismusstreit und die kantische Philosophie . 
Berlin, 1899. 

Ritzel, W. Fichtes Religionsphilosophie . Stuttgart, 1956. 

Stine, R, W. The Doctrine of God in the Philosophy of Fichte , 
Philadelphia, 1945 (dissertation). 

Thompson, A. B. The Unity of Fichte's Doctrine of Knowledge . 
Boston, 1896. 

Turnbull, G. H. The Educational Theory of Fichte . London, 1926. 
Wallner, F. Fichte als politischer Denker . Halle, 1926. 

Wundt, M. Fichte . Stuttgart, 1937 (2nd edition). 


Chapters V-VII: Schelling 

Texts 

Sdmmtliche Werke, edited by K. F. A. Schelling. Erste Abteilung , 
10 vols., 1856-61; Zweite Abteilung, 4 vols. 1856-8. Stuttgart 
and Augsburg. 

Werke, edited by M. Schroter. 6 vols. Munich, 1927-8; 2 supplementary 
vols. Munich, 1943-56. 

Of Human Freedom, translated by J. Gutman. Chicago, 1936. 

The Ages of the World, translated by F. Bolman, Jr. New York, 1942. 

The Philosophy of Art: An Oration on the Relation between the Plastic 
Arts and Nature , translated by A. Johnson. London, 1845. 

Essais, translated by S. Jank 61 £vitch. Paris, 1946. 

Introduction d la philosophie de la mythologie, translated by S. 
Jank 616 vitch. Paris, 1945. 

Studies 

Bausola, A. Saggi sulla filosofia di Schelling. Milan, i960. 

Benz, E. Schelling, Werden und Wirkung seines Denkens. Ziirich and 
Stuttgart, 1955. 

Brthier, E. Schelling , Paris, 1912. 

Dekker, G. Die Ruckwendung zum Mythos . Schellings letzte Wandlung , 
Munich and Berlin, 1930. 

Drago del Boca, S. La filosofia di Schelling . Florence, 1943. 

Fischer, K. Schellings Leben , Werke und Lehre. Heidelberg, 1902 (3rd 
edition). 

Fuhrmans, H. Schellings letzte Philosophie . Die negative und positive 
Philosophie im Einsatz des Spdtidealismus . Berlin, 
1940. 

Schellings Philosophie der Weltalter. Dtisseldorf, 1954. 
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Gibelin, J. L’isthetique de Schelling d’apres la philosophic de l’art. 
Paris, 1934. 

Gray-Smith, R. God in the Philosophy of Schelling . Philadelphia, 1933 
(dissertation). 

Hirsch, E. D., Jr. Wordsworth and Schelling. London, i960. 

Jank 61 £vitch, V. L'odysie de la conscience dans la derniire philosophic 
de Schelling . Paris, 1933. 

Jaspers, K. Schelling: Grosse und Verhdngnis. Munich, 1955. 

Knittermeyer, H. Schelling und die romantische Schule. Munich, 1929. 

Koehler, E. Schellings Wendung rum Theismus. Leipzig, 1932 
(dissertation). 

Massolo, A. II primo Schelling . Florence, 1953* 

Mazzei, V. Ilpensiero etico-politico di Friedrich Schelling . Rome, 1938- 

Noack, L, Schelling und die Philosophie der Romantik. Berlin, 1859. 

Schulz, W. Die Vollendung des dcutschen Idealismus in der Spat - 
philosophic Schellings . Stuttgart and Cologne, 1955. 

Watson, J. Spelling's Transcendental Idealism. Chicago, 1892 (2nd 
edition). 

For a further bibliography see: Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von 

Schelling. Fine Bibliographic, by G. Schneeberger. Bern, 1954. 

Chapter VIII: Schleiermacher 

Texts 

Werke , Berlin, 1835-64. (Section I, theology, 13 vols.; Section II, 
sermons, 10 vols.; Section III, philosophy, 9 vols.) 

Werke (selections), edited by 0 . Braun. 4 vols. Leipzig, 1910-13. 

Addresses on Religion , translated by J. Oman. London, 1894. 

The Theology of S chleier macher, a Condensed Presentation of His Chief 
Work *The Christian Faith\ by G. Cross. Chicago, 1911. 

Studies 

Baxmann, R. S chleier macher, sein Leben und Wirken. Elberfeld, 1868. 

Brandt, R. B. The Philosophy of S chleier macher. New York, 1941. 

Dilthey, W. Leben Schleiermachers. Berlin, 1920 (2nd edition). 

Fluckinger, F. Philosophic und Theologie bei S Meier macher. Zurich, 
1947 * 

Keppstein, T. Schleiermachers Weltbild und Lebensanschauung. 
Munich, 1921. 

Neglia, F. La fdosofia della religione di Schleiermacher. Turin, 1952. 

Neumann, J. S chleier macher. Berlin, 1936. 

Reble, A. Schleiermachers Kulturphilosophic. Erfurt, 1935* 

Schultz, L. W. Das Verhdltnis von Ich und Wirklichkeit in der religtosen 
Antropologie Schleiermachers. Gottingen, 1935. 

Schutz, W. Schleiermacher und der Protestantismus. Hamburg, 1957. 
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Visconti, L. La dottrina educativa di F. D . Schleiermacher . Florence, 
1920. 

Wendland, I. Die religidse Entwicklung Schleiermachers. Tubingen, 
1915 . 

j exts Chapters IX-XI: Hegel 

Werke , Jubil&umsausgabe, edited by H. G. Glockner. 26 vols. 
Stuttgart, 1927-39. The first 20 vols., containing Hegel’s 
writings, are a reprint of the 1832-87 edition (19 vols.). Vols. 
21-2 contain Glockner's Hegel and Vols. 23-6 his HegeLLexikon . 

Sammtliche Werke , kritische Ausgabe , edited by G. Lasson and J. 
Hoffmeister. This critical edition, originally published at 
Leipzig (F. Meiner), was begun by G. Lasson (1862-1932) in 
1905. On Lasson's death it was continued by J. Hoffmeister, 
and from 1949 it was published at Hamburg (F. Meiner). It was 
planned to contain 24 (later 26 and then 27) vols. Some of the 
vols. went through several editions. For example, a third edition 
of Vol. 2 (Die Phanomenologie des Geistes) appeared in 1929 and 
a third edition of Vol. 6 (Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts) 
in 1930. The total work remains unfinished. 

Sammtliche Werke , neue kritische Ausgabe, edited by J. Hoffmeister. 
This edition, planned to contain 32 vols., is published at Hamburg 
(F. Meiner) and is designed both to complete and to supersede 
the Lasson-Hoffmeister edition, now known as the Erste kritische 
Ausgabe. The situation is somewhat complicated as some of the 
volumes of the Lasson-Hoffmeister edition are being taken over 
by the new critical edition. For instance, the first part of 
Hoffmeister's edition of Hegel's Vorlesungen fiber die Geschichte 
der Philosophie, which was published in 1940 as Vol. 15a in the 
Kritische Ausgabe, becomes Vol. 20 in the Neue kritische Ausgabe. 
Again, the first volume of Hoffmeister's edition of letters written 
by and to Hegel (1952) bore the title Kritische Ausgabe and 
mention was made of Lasson as the original editor, whereas the 
second volume (1953) bore the title Neue kritische Ausgabe and 
no mention was made of Lasson. (The Briefe von und an Hegel 
form Vols. 27-30 in the new critical edition.) 

Hegels theologische Juge?tdschriften, edited by H. Nohl. Tiibingen, 
1907. 

Dokumente zu Hegels Entwicklung , edited by J. Hoffmeister. Stuttgart, 
1936 . 

G . W. F. Hegel: Early Theological Writings, translated by T. M. Knox 
with an introduction by R. Kroner. Chicago, 1948. 

The Phenomenology of Mind , translated by J. Baillie. London, 1931 
(2nd edition). 
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Encyclopaedia of Philosophy, translated and annotated by G. E. 
Mueller New York, 1959. 

Science of Logic , translated by W. H. Johnston and L. G. Struthers. 
2 vols. London, 1929. (This is the so-called 'Greater Logic' of 
Hegel.) 

The Logic of Hegel, translated from the Encyclopaedia of the Philo¬ 
sophical Sciences, translated by W. Wallace. Oxford, 1892 (2nd 
edition). (This is the so-called 'Lesser Logic'.) 

HegeVs Philosophy of Mind, translated from the Encyclopaedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences, translated by W. Wallace. Oxford, 1894. 
The Philosophy of Right , translated and annotated by T. M. Knox. 
Oxford, 1942. 

Philosophy of History, translated by J. Sibree. London, 1861. 

The Philosophy of Fine Art, translated by F. P. B. Osmaston. 4 vols. 
London, 1920. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, together with a Work on the 
Proofs of the Existence of God , translated by E. B. Speirs and 
J. B. Sanderson. 3 vols. London, 1895 (reprint 1962). 

Lectures on the History of Philosophy , translated by E. S. Haldane and 
F. H. Simpson. 3 vols. London, 1892-b. 

Studies 

Adams, G. P. The Mystical Element in HegeVs Early Theological 
Writings. Berkeley, 1910. 

Aspelin, G. Hegels Tubinger Fragment. Lund, 1933. 

Asveld, P. La pensee religieuse du jeune Hegel. Liberte et alienation. 
Louvain, 1953. 

Baillie, J. The Origin and Significance of HegeVs Logic. London, 1901. 
Balbino, G. Der Grundirrtum Hegels. Graz, 1914. 

Brie, S. Der Volksgeist bei Hegel und die historische Rechtsschule. 
Berlin, 1909. 

Bullinger, A. Hegelsche Logik und gegenwdrtig herrschender anti - 
hegelische Unverstand. Munich, 1901. 

Biilow, F. Die Entwicklung der Hegelschen Sozialphilosophie. Leipzig, 
1920. 

Caird, E. Hegel. London and Edinburgh, 1883. (This is still an 
excellent introduction to Hegel.) 

Cairns, H. Legal Philosophy from Plato to Hegel. Baltimore, 1949* 
Coreth, E., S.J. Das dialektische Sein in Hegels Logik. Vienna, 1952. 
Cresson, A. Hegel, sa vie, son oeuvre. Paris, 1949. 

Croce, B. What is Living and What is Dead in the Philosophy of Hegel , 
translated by D. Ainslie. London, 1915. 

Cunningham, G. W. Thought and Reality in HegeVs System. New York, 
1910. 
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De Ruggiero, G. Hegel. Bari, 1948. 

Dilthey, W. Die Jugendgeschichte Hegels. Berlin, 1905. (Contained in 
Dilthey's GesammeUe Schriften, IV; Berlin, 1921.) 

Dulckeit, G. Die Idee Gottes im Geiste der Philosophic Hegels. Munich, 
1947 * 

Emge, C. A. Hegels Logik und die Gegenwart. Karlsruhe, 1927. 

Findlay, J. N. Hegel. A Re-Examination. London, 1958. (Asympathetic 
and systematic account of Hegel’s philosophy, in which the 
metaphysical aspect is minimized.) 

Fischer, K. Hegels Leben, Werke und Lehre. 2 vols. Heidelberg, 1911 
(2nd edition). 

Foster, M. B. The Political Philosophies of Plato and Hegel. Oxford, 

1935 - 

Glockner, H. Hegel. 2 vols. Stuttgart. (Vols. 21 and 22 in Glockner's 
edition of Hegel’s Works mentioned above.) 

Gr^goire, F. Aux sources de la pensie de Marx: Hegel , Feuerbach. 
Louvain, 1947. 

Etudes hdgilienes . Louvain, 1958. 

Haring, T. Hegel , sein Wollen und sein Werk. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1929-38. 

Haym, R. Hegel und seine Zeit. Leipzig, 1927 (2nd edition). 

Heimann, B. System und Methode in Hegels Philosophic. Leipzig, 
I927> 

Hoffmeister, J. Holderlin und Hegel. Tubingen, 1931. 

Goethe und der deutsche Idealismus. Eine Einfuhrung 
zu Hegels Realphilosophie. Leipzig, 1932. 

Die Problematik des Volkerbundes bei Kant und Hegel. 
Tubingen, 1934. 

Hyppolite, J. Genise et structure de la Phdnomenologie de VEsprit de 
Hegel. Paris, 1946. (A very valuable commentary.) 
Introduction d la philosophic de Vhistoire de Hegel . 
Paris, 1948. 

Logique et existence: Essai sur la logique de Hegel. Paris, 

I 953 - 

Iljin, I. Die Philosophic Hegels als kontemplative Gotteslehre. Bern, 
1946. 

Koj£ve, A. Introduction d la lecture de Hegel. Paris, 1947 (2nd edition). 
(The author gives an atheistic interpretation of Hegel.) 

Lakebrink, B. Hegels dialektische Ontologie und die thomistiche 
Analektik. Cologne, 1955. 

Lasson, G. Was heisst Hegelianismus? Berlin, 1916. 

Einfuhrung in Hegels Religionsphilosophie. Leipzig, 1930. 
(This book constitutes an introduction to Vol. 12 of 
Lasson's critical edition of Hegel's Works , mentioned 
above. There are similar introductions by Lasson; for 
example, Hegel als Geschichtsphilosoph , Leipzig, 1920.) 
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Litt, T. Hegel . Versuch einer kritischen Erneuerung . Heidelberg, 1953. 
Lukics, G. Der junge Hegel. Ueber die Beziehungen von Dialektik und 
Oekonomie. Berlin, 1954 (2nd edition). (The author writes from 
the Marxist point of view.) 

Maggiore, G. Hegel . Milan, 1924. 

Maier, J. On Hegel's Critique of Kant. New York, 1939. 

Marcuse, M. Reason and Revolution: Hegel and the Rise of Social 
Theory. New York, 1954 (2nd edition). 

McTaggart, J. McT. E. Commentary on Hegel's Logic. Cambridge, 

1910. 

Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic. Cambridge, 
1922 (2nd edition). 

Studies in Hegelian Cosmology. Cambridge, 
1918 (2nd edition). 

Moog, W. Hegel und die Hegelsche Schule . Munich, 1930. 

Mure, G. R. G. An Introduction to Hegel. Oxford, 1940. (Stresses 
Hegel's relation to Aristotle.) 

A Study of Hegel's Logic. Oxford, 1950. 

Negri, A. La presenza di Hegel. Florence, 1961. 

Niel, H., S. J. De la midiation dans la philosophic de Hegel. Paris, 1945. 
(A study of Hegel's philosophy in the light of the pervading 
concept of mediation.) 

Nink, C., S.J. Kommentar zu den grundlegenden AbschniUen von 
Hegels Phanomenologie des Geistes. Regensburg, 193 1 * 
Ogiermann, H. A., S.J. Hegels Gottesbeweise. Rome, 1948. 

Olgiati, F. 11 panlogismo hegeliano. Milan, 1946. 

Pelloux, L. La logica di Hegel. Milan, 1938. 

Peperzak, A. T. B. Le jeune Hegel et la vision morale du monde. The 
Hague, i960. 

Pringle-Pattison, A. S. (=A. Seth). Hegelianism and Personality. 
London, 1893 (2nd edition). 

Reybum, H. A. The Ethical Theory of Hegel: A Study of the Philo¬ 
sophy of Right . Oxford, 1921. 

Roques, P. Hegel , sa vie et ses oeuvres. Paris, 1912. 

Rosenkranz, K. G. W. F. Hegels Leben . Berlin, 1844. 

Erlauterungen zu Hegels Enzyklopadie der Philo¬ 
sophic. Berlin, 1870. 

Rosenzweig, F. Hegel und der Staat. 2 vols. Oldenburg, 1920. 
Schmidt, E. Hegels Lehre von Gott. Giitersloh, I95 2 - 
Schneider, R. Schellings und Hegels schwdbische Geistesahnen. 
Wurzburg, 1938. 

Schwarz, J. Die anthropologische Metaphysik des jungen Hegel. 
Hildesheim, 1931. 

Hegels philosophische Entwicklung. Frankfurt a. M., 1938. 
Specht, E. K. Der Analogiebegriff bei Kant and Hegel. Cologne, 1952. 
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Stace, W. T. The Philosophy of Hegel. London, 1924 (new edition, 
New York, 1955). (A systematic and clear account.) 
Steinbuchel, T, Das Grundproblem der Hegelschen Philosophic. Vol. 1. 
Bonn, 1933. (The author, a Catholic priest, died before the 
completion of the work.) 

Stirling, J. H. The Secret of Hegel. London, 1865. 

Teyssedre, B. L'esthetique de Hegel. Paris, 1958. 

Vanni Rovighi, S. La concezione hegeliana della Storia. Milan, 1942. 
Wacher, H. Das Verhdltnis des jungen Hegel zu Kant. Berlin, 1932. 
Wahl, J. Le malheur de la conscience dans la philosophic de Hegel. 

Paris, 1951 (2nd edition). (A valuable study.) 

Wallace, W. Prolegomena to the Study of Hegel's Philosophy and 
especially of his Logic. Oxford, 1894 (2nd edition). 

Weil, E. Hegel et Vital. Paris, 1950. 


Chapters XIII-XIV: Schopenhauer 

Texts 

Werke , edited by J. Frauenst&dt. 6 vols. Leipzig, 1873-4 (and sub¬ 
sequent editions). New edition by A. Hiibscher, Leipzig, 1937-41. 
SdmmUiche Werke , edited by P. Deussen and A. Hiibscher. 16 vols. 
Munich, 1911-42. 

On the Fourfold Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason, and On the 
Will in Nature , translated by K. Hillebrand. London, 1907 
(revised edition). 

The World as Will and Idea , translated by R. B. Haldane and J. Kemp. 

3 vols. London, 1906 (5th edition). 

The Basis of Morality , translated by A. B. Bullock. London, 1903. 
Selected Essays , translated by E. B. Bax. London, 1891. 

Studies 

Beer, M. Schopenhauer. London, 1914. 

Caldwell, W. Schopenhauer's System in Its Philosophical Significance. 
Edinburgh, 1896. 

Copleston, F. C., S.J. Arthur Schopenhauer, Philosopher of Pessimism. 
London, 1946. 

Costa, A. II pensiero religioso di Arturo Schopenhauer. Rome, 1935. 
Covotti, A. La vita a il pensiero di A. Schopenhauer. Turin, 1909. 
Cresson, A. Schopenhauer . Paris, 1946. 

Faggin, A. Schopenhauer, il mistico senza Dio. Florence, 1951. 
Fauconnet, A. L'isthetique de Schopenhauer. Paris, 1913. 
Frauenstadt, J. Schopenhauer-Lexikon. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1871. 
Grisebach, E. Schopenhauer. Berlin, 1897. 

Hasse, H. Schopenhauers Erkenntnislehre. Leipzig, 1913. 
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Httbscher, A. Arthur Schopenhauer. Ein Lebensbild. Wiesbaden, 1949 
(2nd edition). 

Knox, I. Aesthetic Theories of Kant , and Schopenhauer. New 

York, 1936. 

McGill, V, J. Schopenhauer , and Pagan. New York, 1931. 

Mdry, M. Essa* $«r /a causaliti phinominale selon Schopenhauer. Paris, 
1948. 

Neugebauer, P. Schopenhauer in England , mil besonderer Beruktsichti - 
gwng seines Ein/usses auf die englische Literatur . Berlin, 1931. 

Padovani, U. A. Arturo Schopenhauer: L'ambiente , la vita , /e opere. 
Milan, 1934. 

Robot, T. La philosophic de Schopenhauer. Paris, 1874. 

Ruyssen, T. Schopenhauer. Paris, 1911. 

Sartorelli, F. II pessimismo di Arturo Schopenhauer , con particolare 
riferimento alia dottrina del diritto e dello Stato. Milan, 1951. 

Schneider, W. Schopenhauer. Vienna, 1937. 

Seillifcre, E. Schopenhauer , Paris. 1912. 

Simmel, G. Schopenhauer und Nietzsche. Leipzig, 1907. 

Siwek, P., S.J. The Philosophy of Evil (Ch. X). New York, 1951. 

Volkelt, J. Arthur Schopenhauer , seine Personlichkeit , seine Lehre t 
seine Glaube. Stuttgart, 1907 (3rd edition). 

Wallace, W. Schopenhauer . London, 1891. 

Whittaker, T. Schopenhauer. London, 1909. 

Zimmem, H. Schopenhauer: His Life and Philosophy. London, 1932 
(revised edition). (A short introduction.) 

Zint, H. Schopenhauer als Erlebnis. Munich and Basel, 1954. 


Chapter XV: Feuerbach 

Texts 

Sammtliche Werke , edited by L. Feuerbach (the philosopher himself). 
10 vols. Leipzig, 1846-66, 

Sammtliche Werke] edited by W. Bolin and F. Jodi. 10 vols. Stuttgart, 
1903-11. 

The Essence of Christianity , translated by G. Eliot. New York, 1957. 
(London, 1881, 2nd edition, with translator's name given as 
M. Evans.) 

Studies 

Arvon, H. Ludwig Feuerbach ou la transformation du sacrt. Paris, 1957. 
Bolin, W. Ludwig Feuerbach , sein Wirken und seine Zeitgenossen. 
Stuttgart, 1891. 

Chamberlin, W. B. Heaven Wasn't His Destination: The Philosophy 
of Ludwig Feuerbach . London, 1941. 
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Engels, F. Ludwig Feuerbach and the Outcome of Classical German 
Philosophy . (Contained in Karl Marx , Selected Works , edited by 
C. P. Dutt. See under Marx and Engels.) 

Gr£goire, F. Aux Sources de la pensee de Marx , Hegel , Feuerbach. 
Louvain, 1947. 

Grim, K. Ludwig Feuerbach in seinem Briefwechsel und Nachlass. 
2 vols. Leipzig, 1874. 

Jodi, F. Ludwig Feuerbach. Stuttgart, 1904. 

L6vy, A. La philosophie de Feuerbach et son influence sur la littdrature 
allemande. Paris, 1904. 

Lombardi, F. Ludwig Feuerbach. Florence, 1935. 

Lowith, K. Von Hegel bis Nietzsche. Zurich, 1941. 

Niidling, G. Ludwig Feuerbachs Religionsphilosophie. Paderbom, 1936. 
Rawidowicz, S. Ludwig Feuerbachs Philosophie. Berlin, 1931. 
Schilling, W. Feuerbach und die Religion. Munich, 1957. 

Secco, L. Vetica nella filosofia di Feuerbach. Padua, 1936. 


Chapter XVI: Marx and Engels 

Texts 

Marx-Engels , Historisch-kritische Gesamtausgabe: Werke , Schriften , 
Briefe , edited by D. Ryazanov (from 1931 by V. Adoratsky). 
Moscow and Berlin. This critical edition, planned to contain 
some 42 vols., was undertaken by the Marx-Engels Institute in 
Moscow. It remains, however, sadly incomplete. Between 1926 
and 1935 there appeared 7 vols. of the writings of Marx and 
Engels, with a special volume to commemorate the fortieth 
anniversary of Engels' death. And between 1929 and 1931 there 
appeared 4 vols. of correspondence between Marx and Engels. 

Karl Marx-Friedrich Engels , Werke. 5 vols. Berlin, 1957-9. This 
edition, based on the one mentioned above, covers the writings 
of Marx and Engels up to November 1848. It is published by the 
Dietz Verlag. And a large number of the works of Marx and 
Engels have been reissued in this publisher’s Library of Marxism- 
Leninism (Bucherex des Marximus-Leninismus). 

Gesammelte Schriften von Karl Marx und Friedrich Engels , 1852-1862, 
edited by D. Ryazanov. 2 vols. Stuttgart, 1920 (2nd edition). 
(Four volumes were contemplated.) 

Aus dem literarischen Nachlass von Karl Marx , Friedrich Engels und 
Friedrich Lassalle , 1841-1850, edited by F. Mehring. 4 vols. 
Berlin and Stuttgart, 1923 (4th edition). 

Karl Marx. Die Friihschriften, edited by S. Landshut. Stuttgart, 1953. 

Der Briefwechsel zwischen F. Engels und K. Marx , edited by A. Bebel 
and E. Bernstein. 4 vols. Stuttgart, 1913. 
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A number of the writings of Marx and Engels have been trans¬ 
lated into English for the Foreign Languages Publishing House in 
Moscow and have been published in London (Lawrence and 
Wishart). For example: Marx's The Poverty of Philosophy (1956), 
Engels' Anti-Diihring (1959, 2nd edition) and Dialectics of Nature 
(1954)1 and The Holy Family (1957) by Marx and Engels. 

Of older translations one can mention the following. Marx: 
A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy (New York, 
1904); Selected Essays, translated by H. J. Stenning (London and 
New York, 1926); The Poverty of Philosophy (New York, 1936). 
Engels: The Origin of the Family , Private Property and the State 
(Chicago, 1902); Ludwig Feuerbach (New York, 1934); Herr 
Diihring's Revolution in Science , i.e. Anti-Diihring (London, 1935). 
Marx and Engels: The German Ideology (London, 1938). 

There are several English translations of Capital. For example: 
Capital , revised and amplified according to the 4th German 
edition by E. Untermann (New York, 1906), and the two-volume 
edition of Capital in the Everyman Library (London), introduced 
by G. D. H. Cole and translated from the 4th German edition by 
E. and C. Paul. 

Of the English editions of The Communist Manifesto we can 
mention that by H. J. Laski: Communist Manifesto: Socialist 
Landmark , with an introduction (London, 1948). 

Other Writings 

Marx-Engels. Selected Correspondence. London, 1934. 
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Chapter XVII: Kierkegaard 
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Avenarius, Richard (1843-96) 358 ! 
axioms of logic 364 
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145 ! 

Bacchic rites 397 
Baden School 364 ! 

Baeumker, Clemens (1853-1924) 389 
Bakunin, Michael (1814-76) 97,309, 
312 

Bamberg 160 

barbarism, new: Nietzsche 413, 418 
Barth, Karl (6. 1886) 337, 350 
Basel 368, 384, 391 f, 394 
basic propositions of philosophy: 
Fichte 37 - 40 , 44 - 50 ; Schelling 
99 

Basis of the entire theory of science , 
Fichte's Wissenschaftslehre 33 
and frequently 33-51 and 74- 
95; also 100, 116, 421 
Basis of natural right , Fichte's 34, 

59.74. s* 

Bauer, Bruno (1809-82) 300, 302, 
306f, 3iof 


Bayle, Pierre (1647-1706) 294 
beauty: Hegel 163, 187, 228, 230 !, 
238; Schelling 98, i2if; Scho¬ 
penhauer 277, 279!; also 254, 
356, 3<m f. 36511,37611,433 
Becker, Oskar (1889-1931) 435 
becoming: Hegel 177,192; Nietzsche 
408ff, 415!, 419; also 273, 363!, 
437 

Absolute and see Absolute as pro¬ 
cess 

See also change 
Be griff: Hegel 172 n, I94n 
being: Fichte 79, 83-6, 88ff, 92f; 
Hegel 177, 190-3, 226, 235f, 
259; Heidegger 435, 437 !; 
Jaspers 428ff; Nietzsche 4o8f, 
416, 4i9n.i; Schelling 102, 
136, 138, 140; also 295, 436, 
439 

absolute B: Fichte 80,85 f, 89-93; 
also 139 

becoming and: 192,363!, 408,416 

concept of: Hegel i9of; Heidegger 
437 

not-being and see s.v. 

thought and: Fichte 79, 83ft, 89 i, 
93; also 23. 138, 151, 363 f 
belief see faith 

Beneke, Friedrich E. (1798-1854) 
255 !, 262 

benevolence: Herbart 254 f 
Bergson, Henri (1859-1941): and 
Schopenhauer 271; also 113, 
374 » 401 

Berlin 29, 34a, 86, 97, 1493, 161, 
245, 262, 293, 302, 306, 310, 
312, 335, 367^ 376, 384. 386 
Berne 159, i63f 
Bible, the: Hegel i62f 
bibliography of this volume 443-63 
‘bifurcated reality' 6 
Bild: Fichte 52, 83 and see image 
biology Driesch 383 !, 423; also 113, 
377 *. 383 

Birth of tragedy , Nietzsche's The 
396 ff. 3990, 400 
Blanc, Louis (1811-82) 309 
Blessed life , Fichte’s Way to the see 
under Way 

body, bodies: Nietzsche 409; Schel¬ 
ling 109, 111; also 278 
body, human: Schopenhauer 268 „ 
272, 279; also 67, 146, 403 
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and soul: Hegel 167, 202, 232 f; 
also 342 

Boehme, Jakob (1575-1624): and 
Schelling 96, 127, 131, 143. 
146; also 35, i47n 
Bolzano, Bernhard (1781-1848) 
856 - 9 , 261, 432 n 
Bonn 306, 390 

boredom: Schopenhauer 274! 
Bosanquet, Bernard (1848-1923) 
I22n* 

bourgeoisie: Marxism 322 f, 327 f, 
332 n, 333; Nietzsche 417 
'bracketing': Husserl 433! 

Bradley, F. H. (1848-1924) 23, 25, 
25 lf 

Brahman: Hegel 237 
brain: Avenarius 358; Vogt 352 
Brandes, Georg (1842-1927) 393 
Brentano, Franz (1838-1917) 381, 
480 !. 432 
Breslau 149, 368 
Brighton 300 
British philosophy x, 255 
Bruno, Giordano (1548-1600) 143 
Bruno, Schelling's 121, 124 
Brussels 310 

Btichner, Ludwig (1824-99) 352 f 
Buddhism 237, 284 
Burckhardt, Jakob 97 


Callicles 223 
Calvinism 134, 323 
Capital , Marx's 312 f, 315, 327 
capitalism: Marxism 312, 323, 325, 
3272 

Carnap, Rudolf (ft. 1891) 14, 

393 n 

Cartesianism 387 

Cams, Karl Gustav (1789-1860) 145 
Cassirer, Ernst (1874-1945) 867 ! 
categorical imperative: Fichte 42, 
56, 61, 84; and Kant 42, 117, 
254, 284; also 356, 400 
categories: Fichte 50; N. Hartmann 
436f 1 439 ; Hegel 174, i89f, 
192 f; also 116, 253, 265, 267, 
311, 384 n, 410 

of historical reason: Dilthey 369, 
371 f — Kantian 6n.4, 7, 50, 
*89, 387 and see form a priori 
— of reflection 192 
Catholicism: Hegel 163, 185 n; also 


18. 35 . M 5 . 299 . 3 * 3 . 345 *. 350 . 

387* 

causality, cause: Fichte 55, 65; 
Hegel 193, 199; Lotze 379f; 
Schopenhauer 265, 267f, 286; 
also 106, 116, 252, 288, 359, 
382, 408f 

implication and 9, 199 
cell, living: Engels 319 
certainty, sense-: Hegel i8if 
change 251 f, 319, 437 and see be¬ 
coming 

character, human: Schelling I33f; 
Schopenhauer 266, 280, 282 f; 
also 254, 414 

choice and 133 f, 254 n. 260, 283 
chastity 284 
chemism: Hegel 194 
chemistry: Schelling hi, 113 
Chinese religion 237 
choice: Kierkegaard 335 ff, 341 f» 
344 . 347 . 35 i; Schelling 30, 
133! 

character and 133 f, 254 n, 260, 

283 

Christ: Hegel 163-6, 233, 235, 238; 
Schelling 141; also 156, 246, 
344, 419ml 

Christianity: Feuerbach 294, 297; 
Fichte 76f, 85, 88, 92; Hegel 
12f, 162ff, i87f, 195, 221 f, 
223m 224f, 229, 233ff, 238, 
240f, 244f; Kierkegaard 338f, 
341, 345, 350; Nietzsche 390, 
393 * 399 , 408 - 6 , 4 * 4 . 417 * 419 ; 
Schelling 122, 127, 139-421 
also I56f, 291, 302, 330 
in history 142, 221, 224 f — 
Hegelianism and see s.v .—ideal¬ 
ism and 12 f, 245 f — and 
morality see s.v . — philosophy 
and: Feuerbach 297; Hegel 
i87f, 225, 235, 238, 240f, 244; 
Kierkegaard 338, 345 
Church, the Christian: Hegel 163, 
241, 245; also 157. 339 
and the State 145, 157 
citizens and the State 214 
civil society see society, civil 
civilization: decadent: Nietzsche 
406, 417 

and suffering 291 

class war: Marxism 304, 3ioff, 825 - 

9.331.333 
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classes, economic and social: Marx¬ 
ism 304, 311, 313, 323, 3288; 
also 73, 211, 256, 340, 363 
classless society see s.v. 
classical art: Hegel 232, 234 
classicism: Goethe 18 
classless society: Marxism 307, 325, 
328f 

Closed commercial State , Fichte's 73 
closed economy: Fichte 73 f 
coercion: Fichte 71 f 
Cohen, Hermann (1842-1918) 362 ff, 
436 

coincidentia oppositorum i43n 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772- 
1834) on Schelling 147 
collectivity: Kierkegaard 340 f, 351 
Collingwood, Robin G. (1889-1943) 

23 

Cologne 306, 384 
colour 262 

commerce: Fichte 73 f 
common good, the State and the: 
Fichte 73 

communication, concepts and 269 
communism: Marxism 309, 311, 
325f, 328f, 331: also 302, 305 
primitive communism 325 ft 328, 
33 1 

Communist Manifesto , The 31 if, 
322, 327n 

Communist Party 305!, 328 f, 332 f 
community see society 
community, universal: Feuerbach 
299; Fichte 74; Hegel 217, 225, 
227; Schelling 117 
Comte, Auguste (1798-1857) 1, 425 
concept: Engels 315; Fichte 53; 
Hegel 172, 1745, 194; Schelling 
135 ft 335 ; Schopenhauer 265, 
267, 269 - 71 , 272, 280; also 253, 

258,315.354.359.431.433 

analysis of see $.1/. 
world as idea see s.v. 

Concept: Hegel = Idea, logical (q.v.) 
conceptual thought: Hegel 19ft, 
162, 165, 170, i73f, 176, 187, 
228, 235, 238f, 386; Schelling 
97, 99, 108, i25f, 136, 170, 174; 
Schleiermacher 151, 153 f; also 
18, 271, 295 

concrete see individual 
conduct, rules of: Fichte 67 f, see 
also moral acts; moral law 


confirmation in good: Fichte 66 
conflict: Schelling 131; Schopen¬ 
hauer 274ft 281 

conscience: Fichte 28, 59f, 65 - 8 ; 
Hegel 209; Nietzsche 392,400, 
404; also 254 n, 256 
See also categorical imperative 
consciousness: Fichte 21, 24, 27, 38, 
40-58, 60 ff, 64 f, 78 f, 83-7, 89- 
93, 100; Hegel 180 - 8 ; Husserl 
432 ff; materialists 314-17, 
353 ft 35 6 ; Schelling 94f, 102, 
112ff, 116, n8ff, 124; Schopen¬ 
hauer 272, 275, 282; also 252 f, 
291, 294f, 364, 430f 
deduction of: Fichte 11, 15, 46, 
48 f, 50 - 8 , 60 ff, 78 f, 84, 116, 
119; Hegel 168; Husserl 434 
empirical C: Fichte 52, 54, 57, 80, 
100; Schelling 124!; also 364 
history of : Fichte 52 f ; Hegel 180, 
244; Schelling 114, 116, 120 
moral C. see s.v. 
object, C. of: Hegel 181 
phenomenology of: Fichte 43, 78; 

Hegel 180 -fl, 202; also 46n 
religious C. see s.v. 
sceptical C: Hegel 184 
self, C. of: see C. of self below 
social C: Hegel 181, 183 
Stoic C: Hegel 184 
transcendental C. 364 
unity of C: Fichte 40, 46; Kant 
42, 78; also 362f, 378f, 382 
universal C: Kierkegaard 341 
consciousness of self: Fichte 41, 46 f, 
53 f, 65, 68f, 79, 84, 9of; Hegel 
181, 1835, 191, I95f, 202f, 227, 
244, 308; Schelling 105, 11411 , 
120 f, 124; Schleiermacher 
15iff; also 24f, 253, 260, 341 
universal self-consciousness 185, 
203 

constitution, political: Fichte 72; 
Hegel 211, 214, 220; Schelling 
117 

contemplation: Hegel 169 

aesthetic contemplation see s.v. 
contingency: Hegel 199 f, 207, 213, 
239 

contract: Hegel 204! 

social contract see s.v. 
contradiction: Fichte 176; Hegel 
174, 176 f, 183 f, 192, 251, 307, 
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316; Marxism 307, 316, 320, 
3 2 4ff. 33*; also 250ft 284f, 346 
and below 

contradiction, principle of see non¬ 
contradiction 

contradictions, reconciliation of: 
Fichte 47, 57; Hegel 166, 176, 
184ft 192; Herbart 251 
contraries: Hegel 177 
Copenhagen 338 f, 393 
Copernican revolution 3 
Coreth, E. 439* 
corporations: Hegel 2i2n, 214 
corporativism: Hegel 214 
correspondence theory of knowledge 
106 

creation: Fichte 9, 80, 92; Hegel 9, 
196, 235,239; Schelling 9,128f, 
132, i35f, 143; also 258ff, 298, 
353 ft 367, 419 
purpose of 135, 260, 379 
creative nothing: Stiroer 302 
creative human powers: Nietzsche 
392 , 396, 398, 403; also I5f, 
279 

creaturehood acknowledged: Kierke¬ 
gaard 336, 341 

crime and the criminal: Hegel 205, 
213 

critical philosophy of Kant: Fichte 

&-*. 7*. 15. 3*f. 39-4*. 44. 5*. 
56 ff, 60, 64, 78 f; Hegel 5, 10, 
167, i89f; Schelling ioi, 123, 
137; also 248ft, 257 
German idealism and io* 21,23-6 
See also Kant 

criticism: Schelling 94, 100-3 
Croce, Benedetto (1866-1952) 241, 
2 47 . 279 

cruelty: Nietzsche 412; Schopen¬ 
hauer 274, 286 
cult, worship: Hegel 237, 240 
cultural sciences see Geisteswissen- 
schaften 

culture, cultures: Fichte 74; Hegel 
30, 202, 216, 220; Nietzsche 
39 i ft 398 , 399 n» 413f; also 16, 
321, 362f, 368, 37of, 382 
German culture 74, 391, 398 
history and 365, 37of, 398 
'cunning of reason': Hegel 222, 
223 n; also 291 
curiosity: Fichte 68 
custom 382, 400 


cycles of history see eternal re¬ 
currence 

Czolbe, Heinrich (1819-73) 35 2 f 


Danzig 261 

darkness and light: Baader 146; 
Schelling 131 

Darwin, Charles (1809-82), Darwin¬ 
ism: Nietzsche 400, 41 if; also 
319 . 354 * 

Dasein: Fichte 86 , 88 , 93; N. Hart¬ 
mann 437; Heidegger 438 
See also existence 
Daub, Karl (1765-1836) 245 
dawn, new: Nietzsche 406 
day-view and night-view: Fechner 
376 

death: Kierkegaard 349; Schopen¬ 
hauer 281, 284 f 

decadence: Nietzsche 404, 406, 

4 * 2 f. 417 

deduction: Fichte 48, 50 f, 119, see 
also transcendental D. below , 
and consciousness, D. of; Hegel 
48,168,178, 199/201, 203, 259, 
301: Kant ii, 438; Schelling 
22, 116, 127 f, 135 f, 139. 335; 
also 259f, 287, 362, 439 
consciousness, D. of see conscious¬ 
ness, D. of 

Nature, D. of: Hegel 168f, 197; 

Schelling 109-14 
transcendental D: Fichte 57, 78, 
438; also 115, 438 f 
definition: Bolzano 257 
deification: Feuerbach 295 
deism: Fichte 76 
demiurge 313 

democracy: Cohen 363; Feuerbach 
299; Fichte 72; Hegel 214ft 
Marx 307; Nietzsche 399, 402, 
_ 405 / 413 * 417 

Democritus ( b . c . 460-370) 252,272, 
353 

demythologization: Fichte 88; 

Hegel 225, 241; also 12 
dependence, feeling of: Feuerbach 
295 ft Schleiermacher 152 ft 155, 
i 57 ft 295 

Descartes, Ren 4 (1596-1650) 6, 434 
descriptions, theory of 43a 
desire: Fichte 50, 55ft 61; Hegel 
183; Schopenhauer 370, 374, 
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desire:— conid. 

277-80, 283; also 131, 253, 
254 n 

slavery to desire see will, slavery 
of 

despair: Kierkegaard 342 f 
despotism: Fichte 7s; Hegel 221 
detachment: Schopenhauer 288 
determination: Fichte — category 
of 50; — of freedom 65 
determination of self: Fichte 62, 65: 
Schilling n6f 

determinism: Fichte 32, 38 f, 76: 
Marxism 321, 332; Schopen¬ 
hauer 282 f, 285 
Deutsche Jahrbucher 300 
Deutsche -franzdsisc he Jahrb&cher 

300, 307, 310 

Deussen, Paul (1845-1919) 289, 390 
development in history 16, 372 and 
see dialectical development 
development in philosophy: Schel- 
ling 142 f 

devil, the: Fichte 66 
Dewey, John (1859-1952) 410 
De Wulf, Maurice (1867-1947) 389 
dialectic, Hegelian 2of, 176f, 191ft 
194, 201 f, 229, 236, 241, 243: 
after Hegel 259, 307ft 313, 
315 ft 335 , 386, 388 
See also dialectical method; triads 
dialectical development: Kierke¬ 
gaard 841 - 4 ; Marxism 308 f, 
311, 8151 3 2 °n, 321, 330 . 332 
in history: Hegel 218, 222, 224ft 
229, 241; after Hegel 301, 316, 
3i8ff, 328, 330-33 
in Nature 316, 3i8ff, 33of 
dialectical materialism: Feuerbach 
293* 300 i Marxism 300, 313, 
815 - 81 , 332 

dialectical method: Fichte 47 f; 
Hegel 166, 175 - 80 , 183, i8 7 f, 
191, 193, 202 ff, 209 ff, 214, 222, 
224f, 227, 229, 234n, 242; 
Marxism 330ff; also 47n, 113, 
245 * 347 

dictatorship of the proletariat 328 f 
difference and the Absolute: Hegel 
170 and see identity in differ¬ 
ence; Schelling 124,132, 170 
Difference between the philosophical 
systems of Fichte and Schelling , 
Hegel's 160, 166 


difference, identity in see identity 
in D. 

Dilthey, Wilhelm (1833-1911) 164, 
888 - 78 , 441 
Hegel and 371 n 

Dionysus, Dionysian mentality: 

Nietzsche 397ft 416ft 4i9n.i 
diremption, self-: Fichte 92; Hegel 
193 

disinterestedness: Kierkegaard 337; 

Schopenhauer 277-81, 284 
disobedience, civic 256 
dispersal of self: Kierkegaard 342 
disturbances, theory of: Herbart 
252 f 

division and need of philosophy: 
Hegel 166 

division of labour: Fichte 73 
dogmas, religious: Hegel 163, 238, 
240 f; Schleiermacher 156; also 

245.388 

dogmatism, philosophical: Fichte 
38f, Schelling 94, 100 - 8 ; also 
361 

Doktorklub 306 

Don Juan: Kierkegaard 343, 348 
doubt 184, 434 
drama 281 

dread: Kierkegaard 848 ff, 351 
dream life: Fichte 83 f 
Dresden 262 

Driesch, Hans (1867-1941) 888f, 

423 

drive: Fichte = impulse (q.v.) 
Drontheim 263 

dualism: Hegel 168,200; elimination 
356, 358, 360 

Diihring, Eugen (1833-1921) 313 
duty: Fichte 5, 27f, 56, 60, 65 - 8 , 70, 
80-4; Hegel 164, 208f, 212; 
Kant 164, 284; also 132 


E 195^3 

Eastern thought 203, 221, 289 

Eckhart (1260-1327) and Baader 
146 

economic: classes see classes — crises 
328 — determinism 321 — E. 
man: Marx 817 ft, 422 and see 
materialist conception of his¬ 
tory — organizations: Hegel 
2 n — structure of society: 
Marxism 821 - 4 , 828 ff, 332 f 
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economy, closed: Fichte 73 f 
education: Fichte 73, 74n; Herbart 
249* 254^ Schleiermacher 155 
ego: Fichte 39-71 passim , 78f, 83f 
and below; Hume 43; Schelling 
94f, 98f, 114ft, 119ft and be¬ 
low; also 147. 256, 35911, 409, 
440 

absolute ego: Fichte 4ft 8, 2of, 
25, 27, 40-4, 46ff, 50ff, 55-8, 
65, 68 f, 71, 78f, 84, 90, 102; 
Schelling 99 f, 102 
creative ego: Fichte 44; also i$i 
empirical ego: Fichte 66f; Schel¬ 
ling 99 

finite ego: Fichte 46f, 5of, 52, 
55 ff, 68 ff, 79, 81-4, 89, 91 ff, 
100; Hegel 185, 187, 227; 
Schelling 99, 102, 129, 133 ft 
also 15, 24, 157, 302 
See also human ego 
human ego 112ft 202 and see finite 
ego above; person, human; spirit, 
finite 

ideal ego: Hegel i84f 
individual ego: Fichte 44,52,100; 
S timer 302 

See also finite ego above 
pure ego: Fichte 20 f, 40 - 6 ,54,56, 
58, 66f, 78, 80; Herbart 252; 
Husserl 434 

spirit, ego as: Fichte 62; Husserl 
434; Kierkegaard 343, 348; 
Schelling 106; also 359 n 
transcendental ego: Fichte 4, 15, 
40 - 4 . 57 > 79; Kant 4, 42 ft 57, 
78; Husserl 434 

egoism: Schopenhauer 274,281,283; 
Stimer 302 f; also 155, 298, 
308, 356, 385 f 
in God 131 
See also selfishness 
Egypt, ancient: Hegel 232, 2340, 
237 

ilan vital and Schelling, Bergson's 
”3 

electricity hi, ii3f 
Eleusis, Hegel's poem 164 
emergent evolution no, 112, 316 
emotion: ait and 280, 342; religious 

249 

emotive significance 425, 427ml 
Empfindung: Fichte 52 
empiricism 138ft 255, 433 


empirio-criticism 358 ff 
enclosure of land 327 
Encyclopaedia of the philosophical 
sciences , Hegel's i6i f 195 n.2 t 
201 

energeticism 357 

energy: materialists 353, 355, 357; 

also 272, 319. 4*5 
Engels, Friedrich (1820-95) 97 » 247, 
300,304ft 816 - 16 , 818 - 21 , 323- 
6, 330 - 3 * 455 - 8 * 

England 309ft 329, 381, 435 
Enlightenment, the 14, 17, 162 
entelechy 383 ft 423 
EnUweiung : Hegel 166 
environment: Avenarius 358 
'Ephorate': Fichte 72 
Epictetus (c. 50-138) 184 
epistemology: Cassirer 367 f; Fichte 
33; Fries 248; Hegel 182; also 
269, 334* 362, 3840, 436 
epochs: Husserl 488 ft also 437 
Erdmann, Johann Eduard (1805- 
92 ) 245 

Erlangen 35ft 86, 96, 161, 293 
Erleben , Erlebnis: Dilthey 370 ft 
373 

eros: Schopenhauer 284 
erotics 3650 
error 409 
esse 86, 1360 

esse est percipi: Schopenhauer 267 
essence 147, 321, 335, 433, 436 
eternal E. 172 — knowledge of 
essence 270, 359 

essence and existence: E. von Hart¬ 
mann 290; Hegel 192 ft Schel¬ 
ling 132, I34ff 
essentialist philosophy X36n 
eternal recurrence: Engels 331; 

Nietzsche 393 ff, 414 ff, 4191 
ethical — judgment: Herbart 254 
— E. sphere or stage: Kierke¬ 
gaard 342ft 347! — ethical 
substance: Hegel 209 ft 2x2, 
227 

ethics: Fichte 27a, 32, 34, 43, 51, 
55 ft 56 - 68 ,67 ft 73,89,119,149; 
Hegel 29,60,163, i86f, 806 - 11 , 
223; Kant 60,64,206, 208, 254; 
Nietzsche 400 - 8 ; Schleier¬ 
macher 149, I5iff, 157; Scho¬ 
penhauer 263 ft 269, 284; also 
14, X19, 245, 248*, 253 ft 256, 
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ethics:— contd. 

295 * 329 . 343 . 356 . 362 f, 3 ^ 4 * 
365 n. 377 . 383 . 3 ® 7 *. 436 
See also ethical sphere; ethical 
substance 

Eucken, Rudolf (1846-1926) 384 fl 
Europe, theism and: Nietzsche 403, 

405 i 

evil: Schelling 129, I3if, i34f; 
Schopenhauer 263, 274-7, 281, 
286, 422; also 276, 290, 349 
God and 129, i3if, 135, 286 —in 
man 131, 274 — moral evil: 
Fichte 67, 77, 81; also 205, 
401 

evolution: materialists 354 ff; Nietz¬ 
sche 400, 41 if; Schelling no, 
112; also 145, 201, 319 
emergent evolution no, 112, 316 
exemplar, divine: Schelling 129 
existence: N. Hartmann 437, 439; 
Heidegger 438; Husserl 433f; 
Kierkegaard 335f, 347 f, 351; 
Jaspers 428 f, 430n; Schelling 
97, 100, 131, i35f, 138, 148, 
335; Schopenhauer 281, 285, 
287 

as aesthetic: Nietzsche 397 f, 412 
— authentic E: Kierkegaard 
336,347,351 — God and: Fichte 
86, 88 f, 92 f — philosophy of 
430 n — true (human) existence 
184 

existential philosophy 136 n 
existentialism: Kierkegaard 337, 
361 ; Sartre 134, 351; ScheLLing 
134, 148; also 303, 348, 396, 
418, 435 

experience: Fichte 38-41, 82, 100; 
Schopenhauer 264, 269; also 
250, 255, 2570, 358, 359n, 37of, 
373 * 381, 433 * 437 
religious experience see s.v . 
experiment: Schelling 107 
explanation 408 

exploitation: Marxism 325, 327f, 
33i 

Exposition of the theory of science , 
Fichte's 84 

expression, force and: Hegel 192 f 
expression, spirit and: Dilthey 371, 
373 

external, sensible world, idealism 
and 4f, 83, 274 
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faculties, mental 253, 255 f 
faith, belief: Fichte 33, 51, 55, 80, 
SSL 84, 87n, 88; Hegel i2f, 
163, 187, 235 f, 239 ff; Kant 33, 
64n, 137, 267; Kierkegaard 336, 
343 -^* 348 ff. 4 2 9; Nietzsche 
4035,419; Schelling 1365,141; 
Schleiermacher 1521,155,157!; 
also 17, 146, 305, 359, 388 
faith in God: Fichte 77, 81, 87!; 
Schelling 136 f, 138; also 267, 
346, 4036, 429 — a leap: 
Kierkegaard 336, 344 ff, 349 f, 
429 — moral faith: Kant 137, 
249, 429 — moral order, faith 
in: Fichte 80-4 — practical 
faith see moral F. above — 
reason and I2f, 236, 346, 350, 
388 

Fall, cosmic: Schelling 127 ff, 138, 
143: also 146, 200 
Fall of man: Hegel 237, 240; Marx 
331; Schelling 17, 27, i28f, 
I 3 6f * 139 
falsity 258 

family, the: Hegel 209 ff, 212, 228, 
307: Marx 307, 317 
fear: Kierkegaard 348 n, 349; also 
279 

Fechner, Gustav Theodor (1801-87) 

375 f 

federation, world- see community, 
universal 

feeling: Fichte 55 f, 66, 76, 84; Hegel 
202 f, 210, 235; Romantics 14, 
18, 20; Schleiermacher 15iff, 
157f: als o 105, 298, 366, 431 
religious feeling 153, 235, 249 
See also emotion 

feudalism: Marxism 323, 326f, 330 
Feuerbach, Ludwig (1804-72) 293 - 
300 , 3iof, 314, 329, 353 * 454 * 
Engels and 313 f, 455*; Hegel 
293f; Marx 300, 307^ 315; 
Stirner 302 

Fichte, Immanuel Hermann (1796- 
1879) 200 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb (1762-1814) 
3ff, 10-13, 15-18, 2off, 25, 27- 
31, 32-93 (see Contents, p. v), 
95, 100, 147, 149, 176, 214, 256, 
260, 379f, 388, 421-4* 44°* 
446 f* 
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Hegel on 48, 160, i67f, 243; 
Schelling 94, io2ff f 114^ 119, 
136!, 144; Schleiermacher i52f; 
Schopenhauer 261 ff, 286 
fictions: Nietzsche 409 ff; Vaihinger 
366f 

figurative thought: Croce 241; Hegel 
196, 228, 235, 239 ff 
finality—in general see purpose— 
in Nature see below 
finality in Nature: Driesch 383 i; 
Hegel i 7 if, 194, i 97 ff, 243; 
Nietzsche 419 and n.i; Schell¬ 
ing 94, 106f, no, H3f, 118, 
135 ; also 353, 376, 379, 383. 

387 

idealism and 7, 9, 17, 23, 26 
See also world, purpose of 
fine arts: Schopenhauer 280 f and see 
art, types of 

finite being, things: Fichte 65, 83, 
88, 92f; Hegel 2i7f, 227, 236; 
Schelling 124,127-31; Schleier¬ 
macher 154, 157; also 147, 272, 
429 

finite ego see ego, finite 
finite person see person, human 
See also infinite and finite 
Fischer, Kuno (1824-1907) 245 
force: Fichte 55; Hegel 192 f; 
materialists 353 ff; Schopen¬ 
hauer 272, 278; also 408, 411 
natural forces: Schelling 109-12, 
114 

form a priori 

Kantian 57, 106, 253,436 and see 
categories, Kantian 
of sensibility: Fichte 53; Schopen¬ 
hauer 265, 267 f, 275 
form, organic 353 
Fragment of a system, Hegel's 164! 
France 288 f, 312, 388 f 
Frankfurt am Main 159, 163^ 263, 
288 

Frauenst&dt, Julius (1813-79) 288 
freedom: Fichte 27 ff, 38 ff, 43, 46, 
50 f, 61-5, 69ff, 73f, 85; Hegel 
28 f, 163, 203, 221 f; Kant 27; 
Kierkegaard 342, 349, 351; 
Schelling 30, 96, 98, ioiff, 
n6ff, 129,180-6,142,148; also 
263. 332 f, 356 > 404 > 414 
formal freedom: Fichte 62 
human F: Fichte 71, 73 f; Hegel 
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29. 183f, 187, 204, 213, 215, 
217, 221 f, 224f; Jaspers 428ff; 
Schelling 27, ii7f, 129, 180 - 6 ; 
also 153, 157 

Absolute and: Schelling 102 f, 

i 29 ff, i 33 f 

in history see s.v. 

State and: 28 f, 71, 74, 213, 217, 
222, 225 

indifference, F. of: Herbart 2540, 
Schelling 133 f 

individual F. see human F. above 
infinite F: Fichte 69,71; Schelling 
99 

interior F: Hegel 184 
limitation of: Fichte 65, 89 fl 
material F: Fichte 62 f 
moral F: Fichte 30, 32, 39 f, 51; 
Hegel 163; Schelling 30, ioif; 
also 28 f 

spiritual F: Fichte 74; Hegel 17, 

29 

spontaneity, F. of: Hegel 196 
speech, F. of: Fichte 70 
thought, F. of: Fichte 68; Hegel 
163; Nietzsche 403! 
free will: Fichte 29, 68; Hegel 203 f, 
206 f; Jaspers 428 f; Schelling 

30, 118, 129, 133; also 260, 282 
freemasonry 35, 147 

Frege, Gottlob (1848-1925) 432 
Freiburg im Breisgau 364 n, 432 
French Revolution, the: Fichte 28, 
32 f, 72, 74*‘ Hegel 28, 159, 221, 
301 

Freud,Sigmund (1856-1939) 418n.i 
Fries, Jakob Friedrich (1773-1843) 

2481 , 255 

Frohschammer, Jakob {1821-93) 
388 

function: Cassirer 368 
fundamental propositions of philo¬ 
sophy see basic propositions 

Gans, Eduard (1798-1839) 245 
Gefiihl: Fichte 54, 66 
Gegenstandstheorie , Meinong's 43if 
Geist des Christentums und sein 
Schichsal, Hegel's 164 
Geistesleben: Eucken 8861 
Geisteswissenschaften: Cohen 362; 

Dilthey 888-78 
Genesis, book of 94 
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genius: Nietzsche 392, 396, 398; 
Schelling 120, i22f; Schleier- 
macher 156; Schopenhauer 
278f, 289, 291 

Gentile, Giovanni (1875-1944) 247 
geometry 266 

German ideology , The , of Marx and 
Engels 3iof 

German philosophy: Hegel 161, 
244; Marxism 306, 309^ 313*; 
Schopenhauer 263, 288 f; 

Thomism and 387 ff; also ix, 1, 

14.255.337.352.361,374.377. 

388,423-6.429,437.439 and see 
idealism, German 

Germany, German people: Fichte 
28, 36, 74ft Hegel 162, 214, 
221 f; Nietzsche 391, 398, 417: 
also 145 n, 147, 157, 300, 309, 

3 

Geyser, Joseph (1869-1948) 389 
Giessen 352 

Gilson, Etienne (6. 1884) i36n, 

389 

gnosticism: Schelling i42f, 155 
God 

the Absolute as 160, 187, 191, 235 

— as Being 235, 437 — belief 
in see faith in God — birth of 
140 — creator: Feuerbach 296, 
298; Schelling i36f, 140; also 
258 and see creation — death of: 
Nietzsche 403 ff — essence and 
existence i35f — evil and see 
s.v. —existence provable: Hegel 
235f; Herbart 255; Lotze 380; 
Schelling I37f; also 364 flf — 
existence not provable: Kierke¬ 
gaard 344 f; Schopenhauer 266; 
also 158 — free: Schelling 22, 
27, 131, 134, i4of; Weisse 259 

— as Idea: Schelling 136 — 
immanent: Hegel 238; Haeckel 
356—infinite: Feuerbach 296f; 
Hegel 236, 238; Schelling 140; 
Schleiermacher 155 — life: 
Eucken 385; Schelling 130, 
132, 138, 140; Schleiermacher 
155; also 36 — love: Feuerbach 
296, Hegel 164, 166; Schelling 
132 — man and see s.v. — mo¬ 
ments in: Schelling 132, 138 — 
as moral order: Fichte 34, 80 f— 
and Nature see s.v. — personal: 


Eucken 385; Fichte 79, 81 flf, 
85, 92; Hegel 187, I95f, 238; 
Hegelianism 246!; Kierkegaard 
343 f, 348; Lotze 380; Schelling 
10, 22, 25, 27, 30, n8n, i3if, 
136-41, 143, 148 f; Schleier¬ 
macher 155; Weisse 259!; also 
12 — providence see s.v. — 
simple 154 — as totality: Oken 
145; Schleiermacher 151 ff, 154, 
157 — two principles in God: 
Baader 146; Schelling i3if, 
i4of — transcendent: Fichte 
82; Hegel 164 f, 185, 187, 235, 
238: Kierkegaard 343 f; also 12 
416 — unknowable 79f, 85, 
365 — will: Feuerbach 296; 
Schelling I3if, 135 — world 
and see s.v. — also 259, 384 
Gdschel, Karl Friedrich (1784-1861) 
246 

Gdteborg 367 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang (1749- 
1831) 18 

Gottingen 249, 262, 376, 384, 432 
good: Hegel 208f; Schelling 135; 
also 376n, 379 

good and evil, choice of see moral 
acts 

good, the common, and the State 73 
good, moral 401, 431 
goodness, moral see virtue 
Gorgias, Plato's 223 
Gorres, Johann Joseph von (1776- 
1848) 145 

Gothic architecture 234 
government: Fichte 74; Hegel 211, 
2I4f 

Grabmann, Martin (1875-1949) 389 
grace, divine: Hegel 187, 238 
gravitation: Schelling 109; Schopen¬ 
hauer 272, 278, 280 
Graz 431 

Greece, ancient: Hegel 16, 187, 203, 
221, 232, 234; Marx 326, 330; 
Nietzsche 397 f; also 370 
Greek philosophy and thought: 
Hegel 159, i62ff, 208, 2i5ff, 
229; Nietzsche 390 ff; Schelling 
113, 122, 127; also 387 
ground see sufficient reason 
ground and consequent: Schelling 
130 f, I 33 ff » 138, 143 ) Schleier¬ 
macher I54f 


Gmndiage dev gesammten Wissen - 
schaftslehre, Fichte's see Basis 
of the entire theory of science 
Grundlinien der Philosophic des 
Rechts , Hegel's 161 
GS 369 n 

guilds, medieval 327 
guilt 343 

Gtinther, Anton (1783-1863) 388 
Gutberlet, Konstantin (1837-1928) 
388 


Haeckel, Ernst (1834-1919) 355 fl/ 
383* 426 
Hague, The 312 
Halle i49f 

Hallische Jahfbiicher 300 
Hamburg 312, 367 
happiness: Hegel 163,186; Schopen¬ 
hauer 274, 276; also 87, 291, 
308, 365 n.2, 376 

Hartmann, Eduard von (1842-1906) 

290 fl 

Hartmann, Nicolai (1882-1950) 
4861,439 
Harvard 366 
hatred 281, 431 

Haydn, Joseph (1732-1809) 28m 
heart and reason: Feuerbach 295 f; 
Hegel 236; Schleiermacher 155, 
158 

heaven 291 
Hebrew poetry 232 
hedonism 412 

Hegel, Georg W. Friedrich (1770- 
1831) 159-247 (see Contents, 
p. vi), 2, 4, 8-14, 17-22, 25, 27- 
30,114,147,149,246,251,259 ff, 
288, 293, 297, 314^3, 353, 
371 n, 379, 386f, 449* — 53* 
Feuerbach 294 f, 298; Fichte and 
i76f, 200, 214; Holderlin 159, 
162; Kant and morality 206; 
Kierkegaard on 335f, 338, 341; 
Marx and 301,304,3075,3i3ff, 
321, 325; Nietzsche and 399; 
and Rousseau 159, 213; Schell¬ 
ing and 108 n, 137, 144, 159, 
1675, 174, 189, 197, 200, 228, 
335; Schopenhauer and 261 ff, 
265 n.4, 276, 286, 290; 
dialectic see s.v. 
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Hegelianism: Feuerbach and 294 f, 
298S; Kierkegaard 335-8. 345; 
Schelling 97, 136; also 177 s, 
181, 198, 226, 243 f, 247, 260, 
290, 302 f 

absolute philosophy: Hegel 240 f, 
244, 297 — ambiguity in 198 
— Christianity and 13, 2401 , 
244 .245 f, 293, 345 — left wing 
246f, 293, 300, 303, 305f, 309 
— right wing 2451 — Young 
Hegelians 293, 306 
Heidegger, Martin (b. 1889) 303 n, 
43*. 435. 4871 . 440 
Heidelberg 161,245,293,364^365, 

381, 384 

Henning, Leopold von (1791-1866) 
245 

Heracleitus (c. 535-465 B.c.) 242 
Herbart, Johann Friedrich (1776- 
1841) 240 - 55 , 261 f, 379, 387 
herd mentality: Nietzsche 401 f, 412 
Herder, Johann Gottfried (1744- 
1803) 17 

Hermes, Georg (1775-1831) 388 
hero, heroism: Kierkegaard 343 f 
Hindus, Hinduism: Hegel 232, 
234 n, 237; Schopenhauer 284 
historical reason, critique of: Dilthey 
369, 371 

historiography 368 
history: Dilthey 868 - 73 ; Hegel 30 f, 
i6if, I7if, 176, i87ff, 216, 247, 
316, 37m; Marxism 30, 247, 
3°if, 30&, 310, 316, 318, 42lf 
and see materialist conception 
of history; Nietzsche 392, 398, 
419; Ruge 300 ff; Schelling 17, 
118, 129, 135, 137; also 276, 
365, 387, 440f and below 
freedom and necessity in: Marxism 
330-3; 118, 22if, 224, 301, 

328 — materialist conception 
of see s.v. — philosophy of H: 
Hegel 17, 30, 162, 203, 218 - 25 ; 
also 36, 98 — purpose in H: 
Hegel 184,222-5,227,243,301; 
Marx 331; Schelling 118, 135; 
also 17, 36, 147, 371 f, 419 — 
religion, H. of see s.v. — types 
of H: Hegel 218 — world- 
history: Dilthey 372; Hegel 
218 - 25 , 244 
HK 2670 
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Hdlderlin, Friedrich (1770-1843) 
16, 94, 159 and n, 164 
holiness: Nietzsche 3990, Schopen¬ 
hauer 284 f; Windelband 364 f 
Holy family , The , of Marx and 
Engels 310, 314 

Holy Spirit, The: Hegel 187; also 
245 

Homer 280 n.2 
horticulture 280 
HS 242 n 

human activity, primary: Hegel 
308 ft Marx 3o8f, 317 
See also work, human 
human beings see ego, human 
humanism: Marx 329; Ruge 302 
humanity 363, 382 

an abstraction: Kierkegaard 340; 
Stirner 303 f 

Hume, David (1711-76) and self- 
knowledge 43 

humility: Nietzsche 401, 404 
Husserl, Edmund (1859-1938) 259, 
431, 482-5 
hydraulics 280 

hypothesis: Fechner 375 f; also 
381 f, 411 


Idea, the: Fichte 86, 89 (called Con- 
" cept); E. von Hartmann 290; 

Hegel 172,194ft 230ft 243, 290, 
3 X 3* 3 l6 , 399 and see 
Nature and I. below; Marxism 
313-16, 33if; also 17,129 
Absolute as see s.v. — meaning in 
Hegel 172—Nature and I. 198, 
200, 226, 298 — unconscious 
I. 290 

idea: absolute Idea: Hegel 137, 191, 
194ft Schelling T35, r37; also 
^ 59 , 3 ^ 5 > 419 

divine idea see ideas, divine 
eternal Idea: Hegel 170, 172!; 

Schelling I26ff 
human idea see concept 
Kantian regulative idea 107 
logical Idea: Hegel {also called 
Concept, Logos , Notion) 172!, 
191. 195-9. 202, 226, 235, 239, 
242, 259, 313 

Platonic Idea: Schopenhauer 
277-80 

plurality of ideas: Schelling see 


ideas, divine 
in one Idea 126 
Ideal, the: Hegel 230 
ideal or aim: Schelling 116, 118; 
also 295, 418 

ideal (historical category): Dilthey 
372f 

ideal and real (phenomenal and nou- 
menal): Feuerbach 295; Hegel 
162,167,170,174,179,189 f, 198, 
200; Kant 123, i89f, 268, 429; 
Nietzsche 407, 409; Schelling 
105-9, 113, 115ft 118-27, I2 9* 
134, 170; Schleiermacher i5of; 
Schopenhauer 266ff, 27of, 275, 
281 ff, 286; also 147, 249, 260, 
363 f, 429 , 432 

identity of: Schelling 12311 , 170 
idealism: Part I (see Contents pp. 
v-vi). Feuerbach 295, 300; 
Fichte 38 ff, 51, 83, 86, 100, 
152: Husserl 434ft Lotze 380ft 
Marxism 308-11, 315, 331; 
also 9. 125, 260ft 288, 358ft 
3 86f 

absolute idealism: Feuerbach 295, 
298; Hegel 90 ft 240 ft 243 ft 
386; Kant and 10, 21, 23-6; 
Kierkegaard 336ft also 2, 10, 
19. 24 ft 259 ft 287 ft 352 
Christianity and 245 
ethical I: Fichte 34, 51, 91, 93 
German I. see Contents, pp. v-vi. 
Nietzsche 419 n.2; Schelling 
113ft J 43i Schopenhauer 275, 
286: also iff, 5f, 8ff, 242ft 287, 
440.445* 

anthropomorphism in 24 ft, 86; 
and philosophy of man 26 - 31 ; 
and religion 10-13, x 9» J 49I 
romanticism and 13 - 21 ; sub¬ 
jectivism 113 
'magical' I. 15 

metaphysical I: after Kant 3, 
5-10, 12, 14, 20 f, 24, 26, 190; 
Fichte 40, 43 ft 46 n, 56, 58; 
Schelling 22, 138, 144, 148; 
Schopenhauer 286 f; also 257, 
293 . 303 . 314. 352 , 358ft 

419 

pure I. = metaphysical I. (q.v.) 
subjective I: after Kant 8; Fichte 
84, 90 f; Schelling 104 
teleological I: Lotze 380 


transcendental I: Fichte 15, 21, 
74, 78 ff, 103; Hegel 168, 170; 
Schelling 95, 103, 114 - 19 , 121, 

123, 125, 144, 147, 168, 170; 
Schopenhauer 286 f 

ideas: association of—Herbart 253; 
divine ideas—Schelling 12if, 

124, 126ft Platonic Ideas see 
s.v, 

identity 

absolute or pure I: Schelling 121, 
123, 132, 189 

Absolute as identity: Hegel 168 ft 
172, 174, 179, 189; Schelling 
107, 118, 121, 12311 , 126, 134, 
143n, 144ft i68f, 189; Schleier¬ 
macher 151, 153ft, 157; also 
145 

I. in difference: Hegel 172, 174ft 
177, 179, 183, 185 ff, 193, 200, 
213, 216, 226f and see Absolute 
as I. above 

principle of: Fichte 49 ft Hegel 
168; Schelling 130,168 
system or theory of: Schelling see 
Absolute as I. above 
idiographic science 365 
image: Fichte 52, 83, 85, 87; Schel¬ 
ling 122, I27f 

imagination: Fichte 15, 52-5, 57, 
100; Hegel 203, 235, 239, 241; 
Kant 52; Schelling 122; Scho¬ 
penhauer 280; also 14, 257 
immanence of God or the Absolute: 

Hegel 185, 238; Schelling 130 
immanence of knowledge: Schelling 
H5, 121 

immediacy: Hegel 194, 210, 230; 
Kierkegaard 349 

immortality of the soul: affirmed 
246,257, 259ft 376; denied 247, 
285, 356, 416 
impartiality: Hegel 219 
imperative, categorical see cate¬ 
gorical I. 

implication: Schleiermacher 154; 
Schopenhauer 265 
causality and 9, 199 
impotence of Nature: Hegel 199 
impulse: Fichte 545, 61 ff, 77, 87; 
Hegel 164, 203, 208; Herbart 
253, 254 n; Schelling 116, 131; 
Schleiermacher 155 f; Schopen¬ 
hauer 273, 276, 278, 287; 
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Nietzsche 397, 403; also 256, 
342 f 

imputability: Hegel 207 
Incarnation, the: Feuerbach 297; 
Hegel 187, 235, 240; Kierke¬ 
gaard 344, 346 

'inclination and interest*: Fichte 
39 i 

inclination and morality: Hegel 208 
independence see freedom 
Indian philosophy: Schopenhauer 
268; also x, 289 

indifference or identity of ideal and 
real: Schelling 121, 123 
and see identity 

indifference, liberty of see freedom 
of I. 

individual: person see person, 
human; thing see particular 
individuality: of persons see per¬ 
sonality; of things see parti¬ 
cularity 

individuals in society: Fichte 68 ff, 
81 f; Hegel 187, 210, 212-15; 
Nietzsche 400-3; Schleier¬ 
macher 150, 156; also 362 ft 
, 37 oft 382 

individuation, principle of 397 
inductive philosophy 381 
Industrial Revolution, the 327 
industry: Marx 327, 330 
inference 265 

infinite: Fichte 21, 44, 71, 87; Hegel 
18 ff, 22 f, 165; Kierkegaard 
342, 346; Schleiermacher 152ft 
155, 157; also 143 n, 257*, 437 
Absolute I. see s.v, — bad I. 342 
— consciousness in 24 ft 79 — 
God infinite see s.v, 
infinite and finite Ilf, 17-20, 22 ff, 
260, 429 and: Fichte 47, 83 ft 
88f, 92ft Hegel 11, 160, 164-9, 
i 74 ft 179 . i 97 ft 227 ft 235-8, 
260; N. Hartmann 437, 439; 
Kierkegaard 343, 348; Schel¬ 
ling 11, 99, ioiff, 108, 121, 
123 !, 125, 127, 129ft 439; 
Schleiermacher 154, 157 
inheritance, law of 245 
injustice, social: Marx 308 
innocence, state of: Kierkegaard 349 
inorganic being: N. Hartmann 437 
insight: Hegel 178; Schopenhauer 
270; also 422 
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instinct: Nietzsche 397, 403 f, 408, see form of I. above — transcen- 

410, 412; Schopenhauer 272 f, dental I: Hegel 167 

288 inwardness see interiority 


instrumentalism 410 
integration, personal: Nietzche 403, 
414; Schelling 132 
intellect: Schopenhauer 270, 273, 
283; also 290 

and will: Kierkegaard 344; Scho¬ 
penhauer 269f, 273, 277 
See also intelligence 
intelligence: Fichte 38 f, 42, 57, 61, 
64, 69; Hegel 167, 203; Schel¬ 
ling 112, 116, i2of; also 274, 
414 

unconscious intelligence 112,120 
See also intellect; understanding 
intelligence-in-itself: Fichte 38, 40 
intention and morality: Hegel 8071 ; 
Nietzsche 400 

intentional: Brentano 43of; Husserl 

432 1 

interaction: Lotze 379 
interiority, inwardness: Dilthey 371; 
Hegel 184, 2o6f, 209^226,228; 
Kierkegaard 345 f 
See also subjectivity 
International, The First 3i2f 
international law 217 
internationalism: Marx 307, 327, 

329 

interpretation, knowledge as: Nietz¬ 
sche 409 f 

intolerance: Baader 146 
introspection: Wundt 381 f 
intuition: Fichte 52, 83f, 91, 93; 
Hegel 167, 189, 203; Husserl 
433; Romantics 14, i8f; 
Schelling 20, 119, 126, 189; 
Schleiermacher * I5iff, i57f; 
Schopenhauer 267 ff, 270 f, 272, 
275 f, 281; also 363 
See also insight 

a priori intuition: Bolzano 257; 
Schopenhauer 265,268 — form 
of I: Fichte 53; Schopenhauer 
265, 267f — intellectual I: 
Fichte 41 f, 45, 58, 78, 167; 
Hegel i67f; Kant 42; Schel¬ 
ling 99, ioif, 115, i67f; 

Schleiermacher 151 — produc¬ 
tive I: Schelling 116, ugi — 
religious I: Schleiermacher 153 
— sensible I: Fichte 53, 62 and 


iron a productive force 326 
irrationalism 287 

Islam, Mohammedanism: Hegel 221, 
235; also 330 
Italy 388 

Jacobi, F. H. (1743-1819) and 
Schleiermacher 152 
Jacobin terror 187 
James, William (1842-1910) 376 
Jaspers, Karl (b. 1883) 40, 351, 396, 
42811 , 440 

Jena: Fichte 32 ff, 80; Hegel 160, 
166,168, 2i8n.2; Schelling 95f; 
also 145, 248, 262, 384, 394 
Jesus Christ see Christ 
Jews see Judaism 

Joachim of Flores (c. 1145-1202): 
Schelling 142 

John, gospel of St, Fichte and 12, 
88 

J-S i9on 

Judaism, Jews: Hegel 163 ff, 235, 
238; also 302, 306f 
Judas Iscariot 133, 223n 
judgment: Hegel 194; also 258, 265, 
43i # 436 , . # 

aesthetic J. see s.v. — analysis of 
438n — ethical J. see s.v. — 
power of: Fichte 53 — sus¬ 
pension of 433 andseeepoche — 
universal J. 53 — J. of value 365 
J udgment of the nations: Hegel 220, 
223 

judiciary 211 
Jupiter Capitolinus 238 
justice: Herbart 254; Schopen¬ 
hauer 281 

administration of 211 — personal 
J. 284 

Kant, Immanuel (1724-1804) 8-8 
and Bolzano 257, 259; Fichte 
28, 32f, 39 - 4 2 . 44 . 5 6ff . 60. 64 f, 
76f, 82; Fries 248f; Hegel 28, 
163 f, 167, 189, 218, 236; Her¬ 
bart 249f, 254; Jaspers 428f; 
Krause 146!; Schelling io6f, 
134, 137; Schleiermacher 149, 
152 f, 155; Schopenhauer 263, 
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265-8, 272, 275, 284; also 7 ff, 
11, 24, 27f, 52, i59n, 260, 306, 
353 *. 356 , 361-9. 376 . 384a, 
387 ft 421, 424, 438 

Back to Kant! 361; Plato and 

363 

Kantian philosophy see critical 
philosophy of Kant 
Kiel 289, 368 

Kierkegaard, Soren (1813-55) 12, 
97 . 138, 148, 886-61 (see Con¬ 
tents, p. vii), 424n, 459* 
Jaspers and 396^ 428 f 
kindness: Nietzsche 401 
Kleutgen, Joseph (1811-83) 388 
knowledge: Engels 320; Fichte 21, 
33 . 68, 78, 84f, 93; F*ies 248; N. 
Hartmann 436; Hegel 182, 
320; Herbart 255; Nietzsche 
398. 40811 , 411; Schelling ii4f; 
Schopenhauer 264, 2691, 277; 
also 439 n 

absolute knowledge: Fichte 85; 
Hegel i8of, 186, 188, 190, 196, 
226 f, 242; also 246 — a priori 
K: Cohen 362 — being and K. 
see being and thought — im¬ 
manence of K: Schelling 115, 
121 — life and: Nietzsche 398, 
408 ff — problems of K: Cassirer 
367 f and see epistemology — 

? ure K. 246 (=* absolute), 362 
= a priori) — purpose of K: 
Nietzsche 408 f — rational K. 
269, 383 — scientific K: Dilthey 
37 °~ 3 I Schleiermacher 151; also 
374, 426 — speculative K. see 
theoretical below — theoretical 
K: Fichte 41; Hegel 167; Kant 
361. 367. 374 ; Kierkegaard 347; 
Schleiermacher 15 if — 0150384 
Konigsberg 246, 249 
Kraft: Fichte 55 
Kraus, Oskar (1872-1942) 431 
Krause, K,CF. (1781-1832) 1481 , 
384 n 

Kulturwissenschaften see Geistes- 
wissenschaften 


labour: Hegel 204, 211; Marx 309, 

326-9 

See also human activity 
labour theory of value 312 


laissez-faire: Fichte 72! 

Landsberg 149 

Lange, Friedrich Albert (1828-75) 

8681,366 

language: Hegel 182 and below ; 
Nietzsche 410; also 17, 382 
analysis of 435 f, 439 — of religion 
or theology: Hegel 196, 198, 
219, 222, 228, 235, 239ff 
law: Hegel 211, 217, 245; Marxism 
310. 321. 324^. 329 ,* also 245, 
369 , 37 x > 385 . 387. 435 
international law 217; moral law 
see s.v.; natural law: Kierke¬ 
gaard 343; L. of nature see 
Nature, laws of; rational law 
117; rule of law 117 
law-courts 211 
League of Humanity 147 
leap of faith see faith, a leap 
leap of will: Kierkegaard 341 
Leben Jesu, Hegel's Das 163 
Leibniz, Gottfripd Wilhelm (1646- 
1716): Schelling and 106, 113, 
143; also 19, 252, 259, 275, 290, 
294 . 379 

Leipzig 32, 259, 357 . 367. 375 ff. 

381. 384. 390 f, 396 
Lenin, Wladimir I. U. (1870-1924) 
359 f 

Leo XIII, pope 388 
Leonberg 94 
liberalism 248, 306 
liberty see freedom 
libido 418 n 

Liebmann, Otto (1840-1912) 361 
life: Dilthey 371 f; Eucken 384 ff; 
Fichte 44, 57 f, 86 ff, 88-91; 
Hegel 1651 and see Absolute, as 
life; materialists 353; Nietzsche 
396f, 403f, 407 f, 411, 418; Scho¬ 
penhauer 281, 288; also 337, 
424a, 436 

affirmation of life or yes-saying 
attitude: Nietzsche 397, 4x4ff, 
420 — ascending life: Nietzsche 
413, 418 — life a crime: Scho¬ 
penhauer 281 — creative life: 
Fichte 44, 57f, 83, 86; Hegel 
165 — life a dream 83f — in¬ 
finite life: Fichte 86-92; Hegel 
165,226 and see Absolute, as life 
— knowledge and L: Nietzsche 
398, 408 ff—Philosophy of Life 
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life:— contd. 

271, 288f — psychical life: 
Eucken 385 — life of the 
Spirit: Hegel 178, 229 — 
spiritual life: Eucken 886!; 
Fichte 44 — universal life: 
Eucken 385 

Life of Jesus , Hegel’s 163 
Life , Fichte's The way to the blessed 
36, 86, 88 

light: Fichte 85 f; Schelling 111,131 
darkness and 131, 146 
limitation: Fichte 50; Schelling 
iii, 115 

linguistic analysis 435 f, 439 
linguistic theory, neopositivist 360n 
literature, study of 369 
Locke, John (1632-1704) 248, 255, 
272 

logic: Bolzano 256, 2671 , 259; Hegel 
see Hegelian L. below ; Herbart 
250f; Husserl 432, 435; Lotze 
377*, 380; Schopenhauer 265; 
also 362, 364, 365 n.2*, 366, 
381* and below 

being, logic of: Hegel 192 — L. of 
the Concept or Notion i93f — 
L. of essence 192 f — formal L: 
Bolzano 257; Fichte 48 ff; 
Hegel 186 

Hegelian logic 20 f, 189 - 95 , 246 f, 
251, 265 n.4 

nature of 166, i72f, 175, 235; 
Romantics and 20 f 
laws of L. are fictions: Nietzsche 
409; Vaihinger 366 — psycho¬ 
logy and L. 249n, 257 f — L. of 
pure thought: Cohen 362 — 
logic of the sciences 368 — 
transcendental logic 189 
Logos : Hegel = Idea, logical (q.v.) 
Lombroso, Cesare (1836-1909) 353 
London 31if 
Lotz, J. B. 438 n 

Lotze, Hermann (1817-81) 353, 

368, 378 - 81 , 383 
Louvain University 389 
love: Feuerbach 295 ff; Fichte 87; 
Hegel 11, 164, 166, 210; 

Schopenhauer 284 
love of God: Fichte 87 f; Spinoza 
153; Schleiermacher 153 
love of men: Feuerbach 297 ff; 
Schopenhauer 274, 284 


Lutheranism: Hegel 185 n, 241; 
Kierkegaard 350 


M 37n 

Mach, Ernst (1838-1916) 358, 369 , 
360 

machinery 327 

McTaggart, J. M. E. (1866-1925) 
12 f, 240 

magic: Hegel 237 
magnetism hi, 114, 272 
man: Fichte 33 ff, 45, 61-4; Heideg¬ 
ger 438, idealist philosophies of 
26 - 31 ; Jaspers 428f; Marxism 
302, 308, 3i6f, 329, 334, 421 f; 
Nietzsche 403, 413^ 419 and 
types of men below ; Schelling 
ioif, 105, 132; Schleiermacher 
155; also 291 f, 368, 424^ 
44 ° f 

absolute man: Stirner 303 — 
alienation of see s.v. — econo¬ 
mic man see s.v. — essence of 
man: Cohen 362f; Feuerbach 
295 f; Hegelians 303 — man 
finite: Fichte 35; Heidegger 
438 — man finite and infinite: 
Kierkegaard 343, 348 — God 
and: Feuerbach 296-300; Hegel 
163 f, 237; Kierkegaard 336, 
341, 343ff, 348; Schelling 17, 
27, 137-41; Stirner 302; also 
149 — history and: Dilthey 372; 
also 353 — Nature and: Dilthey 
370; Feuerbach 295!; Fichte 
61 f; Marx 3166; Schelling 105; 
also 16, 23 — sciences of man: 
Dilthey 369^ Jaspers 428f — 
social being, man a: Feuerbach 
297-300; Marx 317 f, 322 f — 
types of man: Nietzsche 400-6, 
413, 418, 420 — unity of: 
Cassirer 368; Fichte 62 ff — 
unity of all men see s.v. 
Manchester 310 

Mandonnet, Pierre (1858-1936) 389 
Mann, Thomas (6. 1875) 289, 417 
Marburg 362!, 436 
Marburg School 362, 364, 367 
Marcus Aurelius, emperor (121-80) 
184 

Marheineke, Philipp Konrad (1780- 
1846) 245 
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Maritain, Jacques (b. 1882) 389 
marriage 343 f 

Marty, Anton (1847-1914) 431 
Marx, Karl (1818-83) 3 <>f, 247. 3 ° 4 . 
806 - 34 , 421 ff, 455-8* Feuer¬ 
bach and 300, 308, 316; and 
Hegel 308, 310, 315 !, 329; 
Change the world! 215^333 
Marxism 305 f, 422 

ambiguity in 331 ff; in Soviet 
Union 332, 334; also 305!, 
422 

mass, material 111 
master-morality: Nietzsche 401 f 
master and slave: Hegel 183! 
material things, use of: Fichte 70; 
Hegel 204 

material world see Nature 
materialism: Engels 310, 314!; 

Feuerbach 300, 310, 314; Marx 
3i 4 f, 321,332, 334; a/so 1, 38f, 
no, 361, 37 4 ff, 387, 390, 392, 
426 

dialectical materialism see s.v. 
non-dialectical M. 362-60 
materialist conception of history: 

Marx 31 if, 318, 321 - 30 , 331 ff 
mathematics: Bolzano 257, 259; 
Fries 248!; Hegel 174, 201; 
also 37, 319, 433 
philosophy of 363, 435 
matter: Herbart 255; materialists 
353357 ; Schelling in, 116; 
Schopenhauer 268, 272, 280 
mind and see s.v. 
phenomenal see phenomenalism 
Maya: Nietzsche 397; Schopen¬ 
hauer 268, 2832 

Mayer, F, and Schopenhauer 268 
meaning: Bolzano 258; Husserl 
432 f; Dilthey 872 (as category) 
means of production see production, 
means of 

measure: Hegel 192, 314^3 
mechanics no, 201 
mechanism: Lotze 37711 , 381, 383; 
Marxism 319, 331; Schelling 
107, nof; also 6, 16, 62, 194, 

353. 384 

mediation: Hegel 194 
medicine 376f, 381 
medieval philosophy, modem Thom- 
ism and 387 ff 

mediocrity: Nietzsche 399,402,412 f 


memory 203, 376 
Meinong, Alexius (1853-1920) 481 ! 
Menschheitsbund 147 
mental sciences see Geisteswissen - 
schaften 

Mercier, Cardinal D. (1851-1926) 
389 

Merleau-Ponty, Maurice (1907-61) 
435 

metaphenomenal see noumenon; 
thing-in-itself 

metaphysics: Bolzano 259; Driesch 
384; Fichte 5, 8, 33, 43f, 56, 
90, 153; Fries 248; N. Hart¬ 
mann 436 t; Hegel 173, 175, 
i89f, 198, 219, 235, 295, 371 n; 
Herbart 249*, 250, 252 f; 

Husserl 434; Jaspers 428 f; 
Kant 3, 7-10, 175n, 361, 374, 
421; F. A. Lange 366; Lotze 
377, 38of; Schelling 100, 103, 
107, 109, 114. 121, 123,125,134, 
138L 142; Schleiermacher 149, 
152 f, 158; Schopenhauer 270f, 
287 f; Windelband 364, 367; 
Wundt 383; also 1-3, 12, I4n, 
I9n,24, 295,373,44of andbelow 
deductive M: Schelling 138 f; also 
380.439 — excluded: Avenarius 
358 f; Kant above ; Nietzsche 
39 2 » 393 n; positivists 426ff; 
Riehl 367—history and 219, 
373 — idealist M. 3ff, 7-10, 
44, 46n, 56 and see idealism, 
metaphysical — inductive M. 
288, 374 ff, 390, 423 f, 440 — 
revival of 374-89 — science and 
359 , 3^2, 374 f, 383 — Thomist 
M. 368, 438f 
methodology 362 

methodology of the sciences 425,439 
Michelet, Karl Ludwig (1801-93) 246 
Michotte, Albert (6. 1881) 3890 
Middle Ages: Marx 327, 330; also 17 
middle class see bourgeoisie 
might is right 223 f 
Miltitz, Baron von 32 
mind: Hegel 22 f 

and matter: Marxism 314-17, 334; 
also 358 ff and see spirit and 
matter 

unconscious mind 26 and see 
intelligence, unconscious 
See also intelligence; spirit 
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Minerva, owl of 30, 215 
Mohammedanism, Islam: Hegel 
221, 235; also 330 

Moleschott, Jakob (1822-93) 352 f 
moments: in the Absolute: Hegel 
200,224,226,235,243,260, 
302; of ethical substance: Hegel 
209, 212, 216; as potencies in 
God 132, 138 f; of the Idea: 
Hegel 237.242; in life of world- 
spirit 220; in religious con¬ 
science: Hegel 236 ft 
monads 252 f, 259 f, 379 
monarchy: Feuerbach 299; Hegel 
2i4f, 301; Marx 307 
monism: Haeckel 355 ft, 426; also 
92* I57» 25 m, 351 
monotheism 238 n 
monsters in nature: Hegel 199 
Montesquieu, Charles de (1689- 

1755 ) 32 ..ox 

moral acts: Fichte 63, 65, 67, 80 f; 

Hegel 207; Schelling 117, ”9 
moral consciousness, experience: 
Fichte 39, 43, 46f, 51, 56, 60, 
66; Hegel 185 f, 207; also 6, 
254. 363 . 380 

moral ideals: Schleiermacher 15 L 
155; al& 254, 348, 356 
moral judgment 364 
moral law: Fichte 43, 59 f» 64 f, 67, 
70, 73 » 77 * 82; Hegel 163!, 186, 
223; Kant 117, 164, 367, 429; 
Kierkegaard 342 ft, 348; Nietz¬ 
sche 400,402, 405,419; <slso 363 
State and 73, 117, 146; universal 
moral law 29, 146, 223, 303, 

344 » 348 , 4 °°* 4° 2 
morad obligation: Fichte 60, 65, 67; 
Hegel 206, 208 f; Kierkegaard 

342 . , . 

See also categorical imperative 
moral order: Fichte 28, 34, 80-4, 
91, I36f; Schelling 117, 119* 
I 36 f 

identified with God 801 
universal M.O. see world-order, 
moral 

moral philosophy see ethics 
moral progress: Schopenhauer 281, 

283 

moral sciences 369 

moral self-sufficiency: Kierkegaard 

343 *» 349 


moral values: Nietzsche 400 - 3 , 
412; also 29,36511.2 
moral vocation: Fichte 27ft, 34, 55, 
65, 68, 83f, 87, 91; Hegel 185; 
Schelling 102; Schleiermacher 

156 * 
morality: Fichte 27-30, 51, 59 U 

63-9; 71 f, 8off, 87; Hegel 28f, 
i63f, i86f, 805 - 0 ; Kant 77, 
155, i63f, 206; Marxism 310, 
320 f, 333; Nietzsche 391 f, 
400 - 3 , 412, 417. 4i9n.2; 

Schelling 29, i02f, n6f; 

Schleiermacher 150*, 151, 155 * 
157; Schopenhauer 281 f, 286; 
also 6, 385, 387, 431 
autonomous M. see s.v. 

Christianity and: Hegel 164; Nietz¬ 
sche 402 f, 405 ; Schleiermacher 
156 

interior M: Fichte 59; Hegel 60, 
207, 209 

Nature and: Fichte i6f, 51, 54 * 
63 ft, 68 f, 80 

master- and slave-M: Nietzsche 
401 f 

philosophical M. 156 
Society and: Fichte 28f, 7if; 
Hegel 29, i86f, 209; also 363, 
400 

Moravians 149 

Morgan, C. Lloyd (1852-193?) 3 8 4 
mortification, self-denial: Nietzsche 
392, 412; Schopenhauer 281-5, 
288 f; also 291, 302 
Moscow 147, 313 

motivation, motive: Nietzsche 418; 

Schopenhauer 266, 283 
multiplicity 272; M. and unity see 
one and many 
Munich 96f, 145, 357 * 3®8 
Mtinsterberg, Hugo (1863-1916) 
365 f 

music: Nietzsche 390, 392, 397 *: 
Schopenhauer 281, 289; also 
233 *. 3^9 

mutilation: Fichte 67 
Mynster, bishop 339 
mystery: philosophical 426; theo¬ 
logical 12, 241 

mysticism: Hegel 162, 168f, 189; 
Schelling i68f, 189; Schleier¬ 
macher 158; Schopenhauer 
264, 285 f; also 365 a 
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myths, mythology: Cassirer 368; 
Nietzsche 395 ft, Schelling 94, 
97 f 1122, 138 - 48 ,143*: als ° 3 8 2 


Napoleon I, emperor (1769-1821) 
36, 150, 214, 218, 221 f, 262 
national economy 369 
national socialism: Fichte 74. 
Nazism see s.v. 

national spirit ( Volksgeist): Hegel 
17, 162f, 814 , 216, 218, 880 !, 
221, 225, 227; romanticism and 
I 7 f 

nationalism: Bader 146; Fichte 28, 
36, 74f; Nietzsche 398, 417 
nations: confederation of—Fichte 
74; and history—Hegel 220; 
judgment of the nations 220, 
223 

Natorp, Paul (1854-1924) 362, 

863 !, 436 

natura naturans and naturata: Schell¬ 
ing 108 ft, 127, 130; Schleier¬ 
macher 154 

natural law: Kierkegaard 343 
natural philosophy see philosophy of 
nature 

natural selection 411 and see Dar¬ 
win 

natural theology 137, 153, 350 
naturalism 247, 385, 417 
Nature: Feuerbach 295 f, 298; 
Fichte i6f, 35, 40, 51, 54, 57f, 
65. 80, 87, 89ft, 93, 104, 200; 
Haeckel 355 f; Hegel 23, 114, 
165, 189 f and see Absolute, and 
Nature; Schelling 26, 94 f, 
100, io3f, 200 and see philoso¬ 
phy of Nature below 
consciousness and: Feuerbach 295; 
Fichte 80, 91 and see objectifi¬ 
cation; Hegel 171; Husserl 434; 
Schelling ii2f, 125; Schopen¬ 
hauer see world, as idea 
and God: Haeckel 356 f, Hegel 
i85f; Lotze 379 f; Schelling 
128, i34f, 138; Schleiermacher 
151, 154^ 157; also 145f, 295f, 
346 , 376 
See also creation 

laws of N: Haeckel 355; Hegel 
182; Marx 311, 333; also 117, 
278* 329 . 4 11 


man and N. see s.v. 
morality and see s.v. 
organic unity of: Schelling 107, 
mf; also 16, 80, 376, 379f 
philosophy of: Fichte 16, 35; 
Hegel 168, 170, 173, 108 - 801 , 
202; Lotze 877 - 81 ; Marxism 
313, 318 !, 320; Ostwald 357; 
Schelling 16, 94f, 98!, io3f, 
105 - 14 , 115*, H9» 121, 123, 
144, 168, 170 and influence of 
S. 145, 147, 290; also 145, 248, 
376 , 436 

potencies of N: Schelling 111, 125 
romantic idea of N. 16, 35, 200 
spirit and see s.v. 
teleology see finality 
uniformity of 82, 117 
Naumburg 390, 394 
Nazism and Nietzsche 403, 417 
necessity: Fichte 35, 38ft, 61 f 100; 
Hegel 177ft, 196, 199 *, 243; 
Schopenhauer 266 
in history: Schelling 118; Marx 
330-3 

in Nature: Fichte 35, 40; Hegel 

199 

negation: Hegel 168 f, I75f, 184, 
205 f, 209 f and see next entry ; 
also 50, 184, 431 

negation of negation: Hegel 169, 
175 . 210, 315 f; Marxism 309, 
3 J 5 *, 3 J 9 * 

Nelson, Leonard (1882-1927) 249 
Neo-Friesian School 249 
Neo-Kantianism 8, 353, 861 - 68 , 
374, 390, 423, 436f 
Neo-Platonism: Schelling 124, 127, 
143 

neopositivism 359, 360 n, 426 !, 430 
Newton, Isaac (1642-1727) 113, 

249, 262 
New York 312 

Nicholas of Cusa (1401-61) 143 a 
Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm (1844- 
1900) 10, 289, 351 n.2, 367, 

800-420 (ch. 21, 22, see Con¬ 
tents, pp. vii-viii), 422f, 460-3* 
masks 394f; Nazis and 403, 417; 
Schopenhauer and 390, 392, 
396 f, 407 

nihilism 405, 417, 420 
nineteenth-century philosophy 1, 
398 f, 421, 423 ft 
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nodal points: Hegel 314^3 
noema , noesis : Husserl 433 
nominalism 303 
nomothetic sciences 363 
non-contradiction, principle of: 

Hegel 178 f, 251; Herbart 25of 
non-ogo see not-self 
not-being: Hegel 177, igif; Schell¬ 
ing 127, 135 
nothing: Hegel 191 
Notion: Hegel « Idea, logical (q.v.) 
not-self, non-ego: Fichte 24, 39, 
45 ff, 49 - 67 , 68 f; Schelling 101, 
115* 

noumenal and phenomenal see ideal 
and real 

noumenon: Schopenhauer 268 
See also thing-in-itself 
nous , Plotinian: Schelling 90, 127 
Novalis (Fr. v. Hardenberg) (1772- 
1801) 13, 15, 17, 35, 95 
number 432 
Nuremberg i6of, 293 


0 230 n 

obedience 302, 400; civic obedience 
256 

obedience to God 77, 238 
object: Fichte 38ff, 42f, 53, 56, 86; 
Hegel 181, 183, 185; Meinong 
431 f; Schelling 101 ff; Schopen¬ 
hauer 265 

absolute O. ioiff; object of con¬ 
sciousness 430-4; God as O. 
236; ideal O. 432; imaginary O. 
432; inexistent O. 430 ff; in¬ 
finite O. 101; physical O. 265, 
360* 371. 434; production of O.: 
Fichte 15, 38, 4511 and see 
objectification; spiritual O. 371; 
subject and object see s.v. 
objectification: Fichte 42-5, 51 f, 
87, 89, 379; Hegel see O. of 
Absolute below; Schelling 95, 
107-11, 113-16, H9ff, 168 
Absolute, objectification of: Hegel 
168, i7off, 185ff, I94f, 231; 
Lotze 379; Schelling 126, 128, 

130 

in Nature: Hegel i86f, 189, 
195 . 198. 203, 226f, 235, 239; 
Schelling 107-14 


being, O. of 428 ff 
man, O. of: Feuerbach 297; N, 
Hartmann 436; also 440 
in family 210; in labour 183, 
329, in Nature 295, 3i6f 
spirit, O. of 

in art: Dilthey 370-3; Hegel 
231 

in Christianity 246 
in history: Hegel 222, 224! 
will, O. of: Schopenhauer 272-5, 
277-80, 283 f, 290; also 291 
objectivity: Fichte 45, 51; Hegel 
194, 210, 228, 231, 309; Kierke¬ 
gaard 337; Marx 309; Schopen¬ 
hauer 270 

subjectivity and O. see s.v. 
obligation, moral see moral O. 

Oken, Lorenz (1779-1851) 145, 

375 n 

Olsen, Regina 338, 344 
One, the: Bradley 252; Fichte goff; 
Hegel 232, 237; Kierkegaard 
341, 347; Schleiermacher 158 
one and many: Hegel 165, 174, 193; 
Schelling 129; Schleiermacher 
158; Schopenhauer 283 f; also 
252, 288, 437 

See also universal and particular 
ontological argument 38on 
ontology: N. Hartmann 436 f 
opposites, penetration of 319 
opposition: Hegel 165-8, 174, 176, 
191, 193 f, 206, 237 
axiom of 49 

of ego and non-ego: Fichte 45 f, 
49 

optimism 275, 287, 290 
or do ordinans: Fichte 81, 83 
organic nature: Schelling noff 
organism: Driesch 8831 ; Hegel 201; 
Lotze 377; Nietzsche 411; 
Schelling 107, noff, 116, 121; 
Schopenhauer 270 
Oriental philosophy x, 268, 289 
Oriental world 203, 221, 289 
Ostwald, Wilhelm (1853-1932) 857 
Otto, Rudolf (1869-1937) 249 
Outlines of the philosophy of right , 
Hegel's 161, 215, 307* 
owl of Minerva 30, 215 
ownership: Fichte 70 n; Hegel 204; 
Stimer 303 

See also private property 
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pacifism: Nietzsche 418 
paganism: Schelling 140 f; also 291, 
341 

pain: Nietzsche 412; also 274, 290 
painting: 122,2331,280 
panpsychism: Fechner 8751 
panentheism: Fichte 84 
Pan-Slavists 147 

pantheism: Fichte 92 f; Haeckel 
356 f; Hegelianism 237, 247, 
345; Lotze 380; Nietzsche 416, 
419; Schelling 130,134,143,145; 
Schleiermacher 157; Schopen¬ 
hauer 286; also 12, 145 
paradise on earth 291, 331 
Paradoxes of the infinite , Bolzano's 
257 

parallelism, psychophysical: Fech- 
ner 375 f 

Paris 300, 307, 309 f, 312 
Parmenides (c. 540-470 b.c.) 242, 

« 252 

Parsifal , Nietzsche and 392 n 
participation: Hegel 180, 186, 212, 
238; Schelling 121 
particular, individual, things: Hegel 
199; Schelling 121; Schopen¬ 
hauer 278, 284 f 

particularity: Hegel 195, 202, 21 if, 
236f; Schelling 127; Schopen¬ 
hauer 285 

Pascal, Blaise (1623-62) 404 
Paul, St, Apostle 130, 238 
passion: Hegel 164, 222; Nietzsche 

397 * 4 ° 3 » 4 Mi Schopenhauer 
280; also 77 

Pavlov, M. G. (1773-1840) 147 
peace, perpetual 218 
peace, personal 101 
pedagogy 256 

perception; Hegel 182; Schopen¬ 
hauer 269-72, 279 f; also 259 
perfection, absolute: Hegel 185 
permanence: Lotze 379; also 382 
_ 437 

Persian religion 237 
person, human: Fichte 69 ff, 81, 83* 
Hegel 183, 203 f, 213, 2I5f, 
224; Kierkegaard 335 f. 339ff, 
344 t 35 i; Schelling 101, 131, 
137; Schleiermacher 1556; 
Stirner 302 ff; also 146, 260, 
368, 428 f, 436 


person and society see individuals 
in society 

See also ego, human 
personality, individuality of per¬ 
sons: Feuerbach 298!; Fichte 
81. 83, 92, 380; Hegel 215; 
Kierkegaard 339ff; Lotze 380; 
Schelling 30, 131!; Schleier¬ 
macher 155ff; also 14ff, iy{ t 
29 f, 260, 385 
sex and P. 298 f 

pessimism: E. von Hartmann 29of; 
Nietzsche 397, 405, 415; Schop¬ 
enhauer 274 f, 276, 287 f, 415 
Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich (1746- 
1827) 249, 255 
Peter, St, Apostle 133 
Pffinder, Alexander (1870-1941) 435 
Pforta 32, 390 

phenomena, appearances: Hegel 
182 f; Herbart 251 f; Schelling 
106, 124, i28f; Schopenhauer 
264 f, 268, 270-3; also 86, 189, 
359 and n 371, 373, 433 
See also ideal and real 
phenomenal and noumenal see ideal 
and real 

phenomenalism: Herbart 256; 

Mach, Avenarius 3581? 
re self 360, 440 

phenomenology 430 - 6 , 437 and 
Hegel 180; Heidegger 438; 
Husserl 432-4; Nietzsche 420 
consciousness, P. of see s.v. 
Phenomenology of spirit , Hegel's 
The 96, i6if, 169, 180 - 8 , 202, 
22 7 * 34 1 

philology, classical 391 
philosophy: Fichte 21,31, 37 - 40 , 48, 
88,100,421-4, 424n; Hegel iof, 
21, 160, 170 - 80 , 195, 202 and 
below ; Herbart 250 f, 252, 255; 
Kierkegaard 3 3 6ff, 340, 344f; 
Marxism 306, 308, 320f, 324, 
3 2 7 » 33 2 *; Nietzsche 398 ff, 
419; Schelling 95, 100f, 1056, 
122 f, 135 - 8 , 139, 168, 439 and 
below; Schopenhauer 270f, 281, 
286; also 7, 9, 146, 364, 367, 
421-8, 439ff 

absolute P: Hegel 240!, 244, 
297 

aesthetic P. see art, P. of 
art, P. of see s.v. 
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philosophy:— contd. 

Christianity and see s.v. 
deductive F: Fichte 37, 48; Hegel 
178 ; also 9 

fundamental propositions of see 
basic propositions 
history of P: Hegel 162, 171, 180, 
241 - 4 , 386; also 10, 136, 294, 
362, 440 f 

intuition and 19, 2 7 ° 

Nature, P. of see P. of Nature 
negative and positive P: Schelling 
97 f, 188 - 8 , 139, i 4 i» x 4 8 * * 97 . 

2 59 » 335 ^ , 

philosophy of P: Hegel 229 
poetry and see s.v. 
political P. see s.v. 
positive and negative P. see nega¬ 
tive above 

religion and: Feuerbacher 294,297; 
Fichte 88; Goschel 246; Hegel 
ii t 165f, 229f, 284 - 41 ; Schell¬ 
ing 96, 98f, 137; also 18, 146, 
262, 362, 362ml, 388 
religion, philosophy of see s.v. 
science and: Cassirer 367ft Thom- 
ism 389; Wundt 381ft; also 
1, 6, 249, 2 55 » 3 8 3 £ > 4 2 4 *ft 4 28 * 

439 . v • ^ 

See also metaphysics ana 

science 

speculative, theoretical P: Eucken 
384; Hegel 166,168,175, 228 f, 
239 ff; Kierkegaard 336, 344*1 
neopositivists 426 f 
spirit, P. of see s.v. 
theology and: Hegel 159ft 166; 
idealists 10-13; also 388 
Philosophy of right, Hegel's Outlines 
of 161, 215, 307* 
phrenology 188 

physics: Cassirer 368; also 248 f, 
2 57 * 354 * 373 * 37 ^* 3 8 9 and 
empirical, experimental P: 
Hegel 201; Schelling 109, 113, 
142 — higher, speculative P: 
Hegel 201; Schelling 95 * 98, 
104, 109 f, 112,114,142 — laws 
of physics see Nature, laws of 
— mathematical P. 362, 368, 

373 

physiology 369, 370m 376, 381 
pictorial thought see figurative 
thought 


picture see image 
pietism 149*, 2 49 
piety: Fichte 76; Fries 249; Schleier- 
macher 150 

plantation-owners, American 330 
plant soul: Fechner 375 
Plato U 2 7-347 Fichte 73, 

74m 85: Hegel 180, 203, 215, 
217, 222 f; Schelling 109, 127, 
143; also 150, 262, 278, 330, 
363* 390 

Platonic ideas: Schopenhauer 277- 
80; also 124, 150, 363 
Platonism: Fichte 85; Hegel 200; 
Schelling 124 

pleasure: Fichte 62 f; E. von Hart¬ 
mann 290; Kierkegaard 342; 
Nietzsche 412; also 431 

See also satisfaction 
Plotinus (203-69) 90, 127 
pluralism: Herbart 251 n ( 252 
plurality see multiplicity 
poetry: Hegel 232 ft; Nietzsche 390, 
392 f; Schelling 119ft x22 ; 

Romantics 15, 19; Schopen¬ 
hauer 271, 280f; also 342, 369, 
377 

philosophy and: Fichte 37, 91; 
Hegel 20 f; Romantics 15, 
18ff; Schopenhauer 271; also 
366, 376 f, 425 

polarity of forces: Schelling ii2f 

police 211 

political 

authority: Fichte 72 — constitu¬ 
tion see constitution, P. — 
institutions 211,329 f—matur¬ 
ity: Hegel 29. 214m 216 — 
philosophy: Baader 146; Fichte 
59 , 69. 7 2 I Hegel 29f, 161, 
211 - 16 , 2i6f, 307; Marx 307 
— society see State — theory 
see political philosophy above 
politics, political activity: Gorres 
145; Hegel 230; Marx 306, 324, 
329; also 150, 257, 299 f 
polytheism 238 n, 296 
positivism 1, 353 » 3 ^* 39 2 » 393 n * 
426 ff, 428, 437 

Positivity of the Christian religion , 
Hegel’s 163 

possibility: Schelling 128, 132 
postulate 366 f 
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potencies, moments in God: Schell¬ 
ing 132, 138! 

potencies of Nature 111, 125 
potentiality and act: Schelling 125 
poverty, voluntary: Schopenhauer 
284 

Poverty of philosophy, Marx's 311 
power: Fichte see force; Nietzsche 
395, 408, 41 iff 
will to power see s.v. 
powers, human: Fichte 66, 68, 70 
pragmatism: Nietzsche 395, 408ff; 

Vaihinger 366 f, also 376, 386 
Prague 256, 431 
Praxiteles 233 
prayer: Fichte 82 
predetermination of will: Schelling 
i3 8 f 

predestination 134, 323 
prediction, science and 359 
pre-established harmony 106 
prehistory, epochs of: Marx 326 
presentation: Schopenhauer 264 f, 
267 , 268 f, 272, 286, also 258, 
43i 

world as P. see world as Idea 
See also Vorstellung ; representa¬ 
tion 

presuppositions: Husserl 434 
primordial unity: Nietzsche 396 f 
principles 269, 374 
private property: Fichte 59, 70 f; 
Hegel 204 f, 210, 307; Marxism 

3 ° 7 ff, 3 IX » 3 2 3 " 6 » 3 2 9 , 
331; Stimer 302 f 
probability 374, 376 
production: Marxism 311, 317 f, 
321 - 4 , 326, 328ft 

progress: Nietzsche 406,418; Schell¬ 
ing 118 ; also 291 
moral progress 281, 283 
proletariat: Marxism 308, 323, 325, 

327333 

dictatorship of 328 f; revolution of 
see revolution, social 
proof, intuition and 19 
propagation of species hi, 270, 
273, 291 

property see private property 
prophecy 217, 276 
proposition: P. in itself 258f; ana¬ 
lytic and synthetic PP. 257 
Protestantism, Protestants: Feuer¬ 
bach 293, 299, Hegel 159, 209; 


Kierkegaard 337, 350; Marx 
306, 323; Schleiermacher 150, 
157; also 245 

Proudhon, P. J. (1809-65) 309, 311 
providence, divine: Fichte 81; Hegel 
219, 222, 224f; Schelling n8n, 
137 

Prussia: Fichte and 35 f; Hegel 214, 
216, 218, 301; also 262, 3oof 
psychic energy 357 
psychologism 432 
psychology: Beneke 256 f; Fechner 
375; Hegel 180, 186, 203; Her¬ 
bart 252 - 6 ; Lotze 377 - 9 , 381; 
Nietzsche 391, 412, 417 ft 420; 
Wundt 381 ff; also 248 ft 260, 
369,428,432.435 f 
descriptive psychology: Brentano 
43of; empirical P. 186, 354, 
365^4, 378, 430; experimental 
P: Fechner 375; Miinsterberg 
366; Wundt 381; also 370; 
metaphysical P: Lotze 378; 
physiological P: Lotze 378, 
381*; social P: Wundt 381? 
psychophysical parallelism: Fech¬ 
ner 375 f 

punishment: Hegel 205 
purpose: Dilthey 372ft in history 
see s.v.‘, in Nature see finality of 
Nature; private purpose and 
necessary progress: Schelling 
118 


quality: Hegel 192; Herbart 25if; 

Marxism 314, 319 
quantity 192, 314, 319 


R 204 n 

race, human: Kierkegaard 341 
Ragaz 97 
Rammenau 32 
rank: Nietzsche 412ft 420 
rational = real: Hegel 22, 162, 172, 
179, 200, 216, 302 
rationalism 141, 162, 388n, 392 
rationalization of mysteries 12, 88, 
225, 241 

Realidealismus 125 (= Schelling's 
identity system (q.v.)) 
realism: N. Hartmann 436 f; Marx¬ 
ism 334 
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reality: Fichte 50, 55, 83 f, 91; N. 
Hartmann 437; Hegel i6if, 
172, 175, 179, 189; Nietzsche 
408ff; also 6, 96, 25of, 259! 
appearance and see ideal and real; 
bifurcated 6; without existence 
365, 437; identified with 

thought 21-4, 83, 287; « 
the rational see rational 
realization of self: Kierkegaard 348; 

Schelling 117 
reals: Herbart 251 f 
reason: Fichte 53 f, 84 and below ; 
Hegel 167, 175, 179, 181, i85f, 
2i8f, 222, 241, 287, 306 and 
below; Kierkegaard 344; Schop¬ 
enhauer 267, 270, 273, 288; 
also 155, 158, 295 f, 356 
absolute, pure, reason or thought: 
Cohen 362; Hegel 186, 190, 
240: Kierkegaard 340 f; Schell¬ 
ing I23f; also 4, 7, 9, 21, 24 
cunning of reason 222, 223n, 
291 

creative, productive, R: Fichte 
38, 83f; also 5, 2i, 23 
finite R. see ego, human 
human R. see ego, human 
infinite R: Fichte 83 f, 89; Hegel 
4, 172, 179, 197; Schelling 129 
practical R: Fichte 5, 33, 40, 56, 
77f;Kant 269n, and see Fichte 
above; also 14, 186, 254, 2fi9n 
self-manifestation of: Hegel 4, 
22f, 172, 179, 219; also if, 5-10, 
21-4 

universal R: Kierkegaard 342 f 
and will see intellect, and will 
reasoning, abstract 269, 271 
Rechtsregel : Fichte 70 
recollection of epochs of history 120 
reconciliation with God 238 
recurrence, eternal see eternal R. 
redemption: E. von Hartmann 292; 
Hegel 223n, Schelling 136ft 
Schleiermacher 156 
referendum 72 

reflection: Fichte 45ft 55, 76 and 
below; Hegel 1656, I77f, 186, 
192, 216, 219, 242f; Kierke¬ 
gaard 336; Schelling 105, 108, 
116,141, 144; also 21,158, 268, 
355 # 3 ^ 4 # 375 # 440 


Absolute, reflection of see objecti¬ 
fication of Absolute; categories 
of 192; transcendental R: 
Fichte 15,20,41,45, 52,54,58, 
93 

Reformation, Protestant 142, 299 
Reinach, Adolf (1883-1917) 435 
Reinhold, K. L. (1758-1823), Fichte 
and 33 

relation: Hegel 192; Herbart 252 
254; Schopenhauer 264-8, 279 
relativism: Nietzsche 395, 410; 
Marxism 333 
historical R: DUthey 372 
religion: Feuerbach 294-7, 299 f, 
302, 307; Fichte 11, 36, 76 ff, 
82 f, 86 ff, 149, 152; Haeckel 
355 ff; Hegel 11, 19, 29, I49, 
162 ft i65f, 178,187f, 202, 204, 
228f, 284 - 41 , 37m; Hegelians 
246 i; Kant 77, 137, 152, 163; 
Kierkegaard 350; Marxism 
306, 308, 310, 321, 323 f, 327, 
329, 422; Nietzsche 403, 417; 
Schelling 11 f, 25, 30,96 f, 187 - 
41 , 149, 422; Schleiermacher 
149 f, 152, 155; oho 6, 35, 
260, 289, 302, 359, 365 n, 369, 
37 2 » 38 2 

absolute religion: Hegel 187 f, 
229, 238, 240 f, 244, 297; olso 
246 

Greek R: Hegel 162, 164, 187, 
229, 238 

history of R: Hegel 187, 229, 237; 
Schelling 138 f, 144; Schleier¬ 
macher 156; also 295f 
idealism and 10-13, 149, 359 
as knowledge: Fichte 88; Hegel 
149, 162; Schelling 137; 

Schleiermacher 152, 155, 158 
morality and: Fichte 82 f, 87,149; 
Hegel i63f, 187; Kierkegaard 
344; Schleiermacher I52f, 158 
mythological R: Schelling i39ff 
natural R., R. of nature: Feuer¬ 
bach 295; Hegel 187, 237; 
Schleiermacher 153, 156 
philosophy and see 5.v. 
philosophy of R. see below 
revealed R: Hegel 163, 240; 

Schelling i4of 
types of : Hegel 237f 


religion, philosophy of: Hegel 161, 
228 ff, 284 - 9 ; idealists 10-13, 
17; Schelling 17, 25, 99# 122, 
138, 14H, 144, 147, 259; also 
155 # 249*# 259, 377 
religious consciousness, experience: 
Hegel 11, 181, 185-8, 229, 
234-7, 239t Schelling 25, 99, 
138, i40f, 144, 148; Schleier¬ 
macher i49f, 151 - 5 , 157; also 
6, 13, 24, 246, 249, 294, 329, 
339 # 435 

language of : Hegel 196, 198, 

2398 

religious doctrines: Lange 366 
religious experience see religious 
consciousness above 
renunciation see mortification 
representation: Bolzano 259; Engels 
315 (on concept); Fichte 52, 57; 
Schelling 100, 105 f, 108 f, ii2ff 
See also Vorstellung 
reproduction of species 111, 270, 
273# 291 

republic, democratic: Feuerbach 

299 

Republic , Plato's 2i5f 
repulsion and attraction 111, 272 
research, scholarly: Fichte 68 
resentment: Nietzsche 401 f 
responsibility: Kierkegaard 336, 
340 

resurrection: Hegel 233 
retribution: Herbart 254 
return to God: Baader 146; Schell¬ 
ing 129, 135, i38f 
Reuter, Wilhelm 384 n 
revelation: Fichte 33, 77 f; Hegel 
163, 24of; Schelling 118, 122f, 
130, 137, 188 - 42 , 144. 148; 
Schleiermacher 155; also 281, 
388 

Revolution of 1848 263, 274, 288, 
3 nf 

revolution, social: Marxism 308 f, 
311, 315, 324ff, 328 
revolutionary spirit and activity 
301 f, 308, 315, 323^ 324L 

328, 331f 

reward for moral action: Schopen¬ 
hauer 283 

Rheinische Zeitung 306 f 
Ricardo, David (1772-1823) 309 
Rickert, Heinrich (1863-1936) 865 
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Riehl, Alois (1844-1924) 367 
Riga 357 

right, concept of : Fichte 60, 70; 
Hegel 60, 161*. 204, 209, 224; 
also 387 

right, rule of : Fichte 70 
rights, moral: Fichte 51, 59 f, 60 ff, 
72 f, 119; Hegel 60; Schelling 
117; also 248 
Ritschl 391 
Rocken 390 

Rotscher, Heinrich Theodor (1803- 
71) 245 

Rohde, Erwin (1845-98) 390 f, 393 
romantic art: Hegel 233 
romantic movement 13 - 21 , 35# 95# 
150, 152, 278, 287 

Rome, ancient 203, 221, 223, 238, 
326 

Rosenkranz, Johann K. F. (1805- 
79) 246 

Rousseau, Jean-Jacques (1712-78): 
Fichte 32, 71; Hegel 159, 213 
general will 28, 71, 213, 301 
Royce, Josiah (1855-1916) 381 
Ruge, Arnold (1802-80) 800 ff 
Russell, Bertrand ( 5 . 1872) 432 
Russia 147 


5 218 n.3 
sacrifice 238 

salvation: Kierkegaard 342, 350; 

also 237, 277 
sanctions 205, 254, 283 
sanctity see holiness 
Sartre, Jean-Paul (6. 1905) 79, 134, 
35 L 435 

satisfaction: Eucken 386; Fichte 
62 f, 87; Schopenhauer 273f 
See also pleasure 
Scheler, Max (1874-1928) 435 
Schelling, Friedrich Wilhelm (1775- 
1854) 94-148 (see Contents, pp. 
v-vi): Boehme see s.v.; Fichte 
36, 94-100, 102 ff, H4ff, 121; 
Hegel 94-8, 144. 160, 168 ff, 
243; Kierkegaard 335; Schop¬ 
enhauer 261, 263, 286; Spinoza 
94, 143; also frequently 5-30, 
145L 149, 290, 422, 439L 447f* 
Schlegel, August Wilhelm (1767- 
1845): Fichte and 35; Schelling 
95 * 
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Schlegel, Caroline 96 
Schlegel, Friedrich (1772-1829) 
X 3 ff . * 9 *. 35 . 95 . 150 _ 

Schleiermacher, Friedrich D. E. 
(1768-1834) 149-58 and Schell- 
ing 155, 157; Schopenhauer 
262; Spinoza and 149^153, i 55 » 
157; also x6, 18, 20, 35, 246, 
295 . 302, 448 f* 

Schmidt, Johann Kaspar =*= Max 
Stimer (q.v.) 

scholar's vocation: Fichte 33, 68 
Scholasticism 127, 135, 387ff 
School Philosophy 361, 436 
Schopenhauer, Arthur (1788-1860) 
261-92 (see Contents, pp. vi- 
vii); Hegel 262!, 278, 287£, 
290; Kant 263-9. 28on, 286; 
Nietzsche 392, 415; also 2 55 *» 
394 . 422, 453 f* 

science, i.e. empirical or experimen¬ 
tal science: Dilthey 369, 372 f; 
Hegel 172, 201 f, Kant 11, 
361; Marxism 319, 321; Nietz¬ 
sche 392, 399 . 4 <> 8 . 4 1 *: Spell¬ 
ing 95, 107, iogf, 113; also 91, 
249, 257, 264, 352f, 362, 3 6 5 . 
367 n, 382 f, 385, 387, 425 f 
cultural science see Geistesunssen - 
schaften; man, S. of 353, 3 ^ 9 f i 
mental sciences 362, 869 , 37^ 
3; metaphysics and S. 359. 362, 
374f; nature of science: Mach 
358 f; also 37of; philosophy and 
S. see s.v.', religion and S. 241, 
355; theory of: Fichte 33, 37, 
48, 50, 89, and see Basis of the 
entire theory of science 
Science of ethics , Fichte's 82 
Science of logic, Hegel's 161, 178, 
3 I 4 n -3 

scientific understanding: Hegel 182 
sculpture: Hegel 232 ff; Schelling 
122; Schopenhauer 280 
security, public 73 
Seele : Hegel 202 and see soul 
Sehnen : Fichte 56 
Selbst&ndigkeit : Fichte 65 
Selbstthdtigkeit : Fichte 64 
self see ego 
self-activity 45, 62 ff 
self-advantage 67 
self-commitment: Kierkegaard 
835 ff, 33811.2, 341-5 1 


self-consciousness see consciousness 
of self 

self-denial see mortification 
self-determination see determination 
of self 

self-love: Fichte 67 
self-preservation: Fichte 61, 67; 
Nietzsche 408; also 253, 302, 

385 

self-realization: Kierkegaard 348; 

Schelling 117 
self-sacrifice: Hegel 233 
self-sufficiency: Kierkegaard 343 f, 
349 

selfishness: Hegel 206; Marx 331; 
Schelling 129, 131 
See also egoism 

sensation, sensibility: Avenanus 
368 ff; Fechner 375; Fichte 15, 
50, 52; Hegel 167, i8if; also 
253, 342 

data, objects of: Hegel 181, 185, 
230; also 360 

forms of sensibility: Fichte 53; 

Schopenhauer 265, 267f 
reduction to sensations 358 ff 
sensualism 353 
sensuality 129, 131, 342 
sex difference: Feuerbach 298 f 
sin: Fichte 67; Kierkegaard 343 f, 
348 f 

slave and master relationship: Hegel 
i 83 f 

slave-morality: Nietzsche 40if 
slavery: Hegel 204, 222; Marx 326, 
330; Schopenhauer 274 
slavery of the will see will, slavery of 
Smith, Adam (1723-90) 3°9 
social contract: Baader 146; Fichte 

7 1 

socialism, socialists: Fichte 35, 74; 
Nietzsche 399, 402, 405, 413, 
417; Marxism 307, 309f, 31 if; 
also 303, 363 
national socialism 74 
society: Fichte 35, 60, 69 ff; Hegel 
60, i86f, 204n.z, 209-12, 216, 
247; idealists 27 - 31 ; Schleier¬ 
macher 156; also 363, 372 
civil society: Hegel 209 - 12 , 307; 
Marx 307, 324 and see material¬ 
ist conception of history; class¬ 
less S: Marxism 307, 325, 328 f; 
law in S. 117,211; morality and 
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see s.v.] political S. see State; 
property and 204 n. 2; world- 
society see community, uni¬ 
versal 

Socrates (469-399 b.c.) 343!, 391 f 
solipsism 4, 44, 90, 190 
Soloviev, Vladimir (1853-1900) 147 
Sonnenklarer Bericht , Fichte's 34 
Sophocles 159 
Sosein 437 

soul: animal 381; plant 375; of 
world see world-soul 
soul, human: Herbart 252 f; Schel¬ 
ling 126, 128; also 145, 255, 
378 f, 381 f, 430 

body and see body, human; im¬ 
mortality of see s.v.] spiritual 

259.353.378 

sovereignty: Baader 146 
Soviet Union, Marxism in 332, 334 
space: Fichte 53; Hegel 201; Her¬ 
bart 252; Lotze 379 f; Schel¬ 
ling 116; Schopenhauer 265-8, 
286; also 288, 363, 387 
Spain 147,214,221 
species, Ideas of: Schopenhauer 278 
species and individual 12, 278 
Spencer, Herbert (1820-1903) 211, 

356 

Sphinx, the: Hegel 232 
Spinoza, Baruch (1632-77): Fichte 
and 32, 35, 40; Hegel 170, 
193; Schelling 94, 100-3, 106; 
Schleiermacher see s.v.; also 16, 
282 f, 387 

spirit: Eucken 385; Haeckel 356; 
Hegel 184, 199, 203, 216, 2i8f, 
221, 226, 242 and below', Krause 
147; Schelling 106, 117 and S. 
asleep and awake below', Schleier¬ 
macher 151; also 354, 436, 
440 

absolute Spirit: Dilthey 37m; 
Hegel 20, 178, 187, 198, 202, 
226 - 30 , 234, 244, 298, 302, 304, 
336. 37 J n, 386; Kierkegaard 
336; Stirner 302 

asleep and awake spirit: Schelling 
25, 109, 113, 116, 119, 199 

spirit of the age: Hegel 215 f, 244; 
also 301, 304 

finite/human, S: Fichte 62ff, 86; 
Hegel 202 f, 216, 226, 228, 232, 
235; Lotze 379f; also 155, 343 


See also ego, human; subject, 
finite 

Holy Spirit, the 187, 245 
human see finite S. above 
infinite S: Hegel 165!, 227f, 234f; 
Lotze 380 

life of the S: Hegel 178, 185, 229 
matter and Spirit: Haeckel 356; 

Hegel 231 ff 
national spirit see s.v, 

Natureand: Hegel 172,198ft, 201 f, 
230; Krause 147; Lotze 379; 
Schelling 104 - 9 , 116, 119; 

Schleiermacher 151, 155; a/50 

25 

objective S: Dilthey 371; Hegel 
204, 209, 212f, 216, 226, 228, 
230, 307 

philosophy of Spirit, Hegel’s 173, 
202, 228-31 

self as S. see ego as spirit 
subjective S: Hegel 202f, 226ff 
total S. (Gesammtgeist): Wundt 

383 

universal S. see world-spirit 
world-S. see s.v. 

Spirit of Christianity and its fate, 
Hegel's 164 

spiritual life: Eucken 3851 
SS 2360 

stages or spheres: Hegel see dialec¬ 
tic; Kierkegaard 341-4, 347 f 
State, the: Feuerbach 299 , 300, 303; 
Fichte 28, 59f, 69, 71 - 5 ; Hegel 
19, 28 ff, 211 - 15 , 217, 220, 222, 
226ff, 230 , 304, 307; Kierke¬ 
gaard 336, 340; Marxism 307, 
310, 313, 325 f, 328; Nietzsche 
399 and n, 413; Schelling 117; 
also 18, 146, 274, 330, 363, 369, 
371 

Church and State 145, 157; and 
freedom see freedom, human; 
power-State (Machtstaat) 146, 
363; rational S: Fichte 735, 
Hegel 214, 216, Schelling 117; 
totalitarian S: Hegel 213; will 
of the S. 2i2f; world-State see 
community, universal 
States, relations between 117, 217 
steam power 327 

Stirling, J. H. (1820-1909) 12, 453* 
Stirner, Max (1806-56) 302 ff, 311 
Stockl, Albert (1832-95) 388 
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492 

Stoics 203, 384 
Strasbourg 36411 
Strauss, David Friedrich (1808-74) 
246, 300, 391, 400 
Streben : Fichte 54 and see striving 
striving: Fichte 54; Kierkegaard 
347f; Schopenhauer 272 0 , 276, 
278, 283 

Stumpf, Carl (1848-1936) 381, 431 
Stuttgart 96, 159 
subconscious: Herbart 253 
subject: Fichte 385, 52, 78, 86, 93 
and see S. and object below 
absolute S: Schelling ioaf; also 4 
finite S: Fichte 86, 89, 92 f 
object and S: Fichte 38, 40, 43, 
45f. 56f, 61 f, 64, 79, 89f; Hegel 
167!, 1700, 181, 185, 202; 
Heidegger 438; Husserl 434; 
Marx 317; Schelling 99, ioiff, 
105-9,1140,118,1230,132,168; 
Schopenhauer 264, 2660, 275 f, 
285; also 4, 24, 151, 359, 440: 
Absolute as identity of 1230 
See also subjectivity and objec¬ 
tivity 

predicate and: Feuerbach 295; 
Hegel 307; Marx 307; Schelling 
130 

subjective and objective: Hegel 
227 f; Schelling 95, 103 
subjectivism 113, 190 
moral S: Hegel 209 
subjectivity: Hegel 201, 207, 209 f, 
215, 226, 228, 231; Kierke¬ 
gaard 337, 3450; Schelling 168 
truth as S: Kierkegaard 8450 
See also interiority and below 
subjectivity and objectivity: Hegel 
I7if, 194, 200, 210, 228, 231; 
Schelling 103,106-9,113,1230 
sublimation: Nietzsche 412, 418 
sublime: Schopenhauer 279 f 
substance: Hegel 192 f; Herbart 
251 f; Haeckel 355, 357; 

Nietzsche 409, 411; Schelling, 
Spinoza ioif, 106; also 81, 259, 

359.368 

ethical S. see s.v.; infinite S. 102, 
106; law of S. 355; self as S. 
359n, 409, 434; soul as S. 252, 

37»» 380, 382 

su 0 ering: E. von Hartmann 290 f; 
Schopenhauer 2740, 281 f, 286 


sufficient reason: axiom of—Fichte 
49; principle of—Schopen¬ 

hauer 262, 204 - 7 , 279, 284 f 
suicide: E. von Hartmann 291 f; 

Schopenhauer 282; also 338 
Superman: Nietzsche 393, 395, 402, 
412, 413 f, 416, 420 
supernatural rejected: Marx 308; 

Nietzsche 403 
supreme court: Fichte 72 
suspension of judgment 433 and 
see epochs 
syllogism 194 

symbol, symbolism: Cassirer 368; 
Nietzsche 411; Schelling 109, 
122; Schleiermacher I55f, 158; 
also 20 

symbolic art 232 f 
sympathy 284, 349, 401 
synthesis: Fichte 63 f, 68; Hegel 
1650, 177, 185, 192, 194. 209, 
212, 227, 231, 238, 244, 316; 
Schelling i03f, 108, 111, 118, 
137, i42f; also 290, 316, 341, 
374 . 383. 385 

synthesis of thesis and antithesis: 
Fichte and Hegel 177 
See also dialectical development; 
dialectical method; identity in 
di0erence 

synthetic propositions: Bolzano 257 
Syrian religion 237 
system, systems in philosophy: 
Fichte 33, 37, 99 . 4 2 4 I Hegel 
190, 160, 164, i67f, 170, 176, 
243,386; Herbart 251; Marxism 
32of; Schelling 98f, i43f, 170; 
Schleiermacher 157; Schopen¬ 
hauer 264; also 1, 9, 383, 421 - 

4.428.435.439 

System of ethics , Fichte's 73 
Systemfragment , Hegel's i64f 


Taine, Hippolyte (1828-93) 393 
talents 155 

Teichmiiller, Gustav (1832-88) 387 
teleological judgment 7 
teleology see finality 
teleology, moment of: Hegel 194 
terms, use of: Bolzano 257 
theft, penalties for 329 


theism: Feuerbach 300; Fichte 790, 
83. 85, 9i0; Hegel 162, 180, 
196; Hegelianism 245; Nietz¬ 
sche 4030, 419; Schelling 99, 
128, 143, 259; Schopenhauer 
286; also 12, 240. 145, 259 
theogony: Schelling 140 
theology: Feuerbach 293 f, 297-300; 
Fichte 77, 88; Hegel nff, 
I59f, 162, 219, 24of; Hegelians 
245 f; Kierkegaard 350; Marx 
323; Schelling 142; Schleier¬ 
macher 153, 157^ also 260, 
366, 388 

German idealism and 10-13; 
language of see language of 
religion; natural T. see s.v.', 
philosophical T. see natural 
theology; philosophy and see 
s.v. 

theosophy: Schelling 25, 30, 96, 
143; also 145, 147 
thesis, antithesis, synthesis see dia¬ 
lectical method 

thing: Herbart 250 f; Nietzsche 409; 
also 433, 436 and see finite 
being 

thing-in-itself: Fichte 380, 51 f, 54, 
57, 78; Haeckel 355, 357; 
Hegel 167,182; Lange 354; Neo- 
Kantians 363!; Schelling 106; 
Schopenhauer 270, 272, 275 f, 
281 f, 2840; also 3, 5, 7f, i89f 
Thomas Aquinas, St (1225-74) 
3 ® 7 ff 

Thomism 8870 , 435; and Marxism 
334; and transcendentalmethod 
368, 438 ! 

Thomson, J. A. (1861-1933) 384 
thought, thinking: Fichte 38, 83; 
Hegel 165,308; Marxism 308 f, 
3 M* 

absolute thought see reason, abso¬ 
lute — T. and action: Marxism 
3°8f, 315, 325; also 302, 342 — 
conceptual T. see s.v. — free T. 
see s.v. — productive T. see 
reason, self-manifestation of — 
pure T. see reason, absolute — 
thought a secretion 352 — 
universal T: Kierkegaard 336 
Thucydides (c. 455-395 b.c.) 218 
Tieck, Ludwig (1773-1853) and 
Fichte 35 


Tillich, Paul (ft. 1886) 148 
Timaeus , Plato's 109 
time: Fichte 53, 57; Schopenhauer 
265-8, 275, 286; also 116, 252, 
288, 363, 387 
tolerance 414 

totality of universe: Hegel 19, 164, 
212; Schleiermacher 150,1530; 
also 18 f, 23, 26, 116, 341, 383 
Absolute as see s.v. 
trade: Fichte 73 f 

tragedy: Nietzsche 3960; Schopen¬ 
hauer 281 
tranquillity 101 

transcendental method, Thomism 
and 368, 438 f 
transformism: Schelling 112 
transvaluation of values, see values, 
T. of 

treaties 217 

Trendelenburg, Adolf (1802-72) 
888!, 430 

triads, triadic schemes: Hegel X77L 
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PREFACE 

In the preface to Volume VII of this History of Philosophy I said 
that I hoped to devote a further volume, the eighth, to some 
aspects of French and British thought in the nineteenth century. 
This hope has been only partially fulfilled. For the present volume 
C OT +ains no treatment of French philosophy but is devoted 
exclusively to some aspects of British and American thought. It 
covers rather familiar ground. But in a general history of Western 
philosophy this ground obviously ought to be covered. 

As I have strayed over well into the twentieth century, some 
explanation may be needed of the fact that the philosophy of 
Bertrand Russell, who is happily still with us, has been accorded 
relatively extensive treatment, whereas the thought of Ludwig 
Wittgenstein, who died in 1951, has been relegated to the epilogue, 
apart from a few allusions in the chapter on Russell. After all, it 
may be pointed out, Russell was himself influenced to a certain 
extent by Wittgenstein, both in regard to the interpretation of the 
logical status of the propositions of logic and pure mathematics 
and in regard to logical atomism. 

The explanation is simple enough. Russell's thought fits 
naturally into the context of the revolt against idealism; and 
though he has obviously exercised a powerful influence on the rise 
and development of the analytic movement in twentieth-century 
British thought, in some important respects he has maintained a 
traditional view of the function of philosophy. His lack of sym¬ 
pathy with Wittgenstein's later ideas and with certain aspects of 
recent ‘Oxford philosophy’ is notorious. Further, though he has 
emphasized the limitations of empiricism as a theory of know¬ 
ledge, in some respects he can be regarded as prolonging the 
empiricist tradition into the twentieth century, even if he has 
enriched it with new techniques of logical analysis. Wittgenstein, 
however, frankly proposed a revolutionary concept of the nature, 
function and scope of philosophy. Certainly, there is a very 
considerable difference between the ideas of language expounded 
in the Tractatus and those expounded in Philosophical Investiga¬ 
tions] but in both cases the concept of philosophy is far from being 
a traditional one. And as limitations of space excluded the 
possibility of according extensive treatment to the concentration 
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on language which is associated with the name of Wittgenstein, I 
decided to confine my discussion of the subject to some brief 
remarks in an epilogue. This fact should not, however, be inter¬ 
preted as implying a judgment of value in regard to the philosophy 
either of Russell or of Wittgenstein. I mean, the fact that I have 
devoted three chapters to Russell does not signify that in my 
opinion his thought is simply a hangover from the nineteenth 
century. Nor does the fact that I have relegated Wittgenstein to 
the epilogue, apart from some allusions in the chapters on Russell, 
mean that I fail to appreciate his originality and importance. 
Rather is it a matter of not being able to give equally extensive 
treatment to the ideas of both these philosophers. 

A word of explanation may also be appropriate in regard to my 
treatment of Cardinal Newman. It will be obvious to any attentive 
reader that in distinguishing the currents of thought in the 
nineteenth century I have used traditional labels, ‘empiricism’, 
‘idealism’ and so on, none of which can properly be applied to 
Newman. But to omit him altogether, because of the difficulty of 
classifying him, would have been absurd, especially when I have 
mentioned a considerable number of much less distinguished 
thinkers. I decided, therefore, to make a few remarks about some 
of his philosophical ideas in an appendix. I am well aware, of 
course, that’ this will not satisfy Newman enthusiasts; but a writer 
cannot undertake to satisfy everybody. 

Volumes VII and VIII having been devoted respectively to 
German and British-American philosophy in the nineteenth 
century, the natural procedure would be to devote a further 
volume, the ninth, to aspects of French and other European 
philosophy during the same period. But I am inclined to postpone 
the writing of this volume and to turn my attention instead to the 
subject to which I referred in the preface to Volume VII, that is, 
to what may be called the philosophy of the history of philosophy 
or general reflection on the development of philosophical thought 
and on its implications. For I should like to undertake this task 
while there is a reasonable possibility of fulfilling it. 
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PART I 

BRITISH EMPIRICISM 


CHAPTER I 

THE UTILITARIAN MOVEMENT (i) 

Introductory remarks—The life and writings of Bentham—The 
principles of Benthamism, followed by some critical comments — 

The life and writings of James Mill—Altruism and the associa¬ 
tionist psychology; Mill’s polemic against Mackintosh—James 
Mill on the mind—Remarks on Benthamite economics. 

i. The philosophy of David Hume, which represented the cul¬ 
mination of classical British empiricism, called forth a lively 
reaction on the part of Thomas Reid and his successors. 1 Indeed, 
as far as the Universities were concerned, in the first decades of 
the nineteenth century the so-called Scottish School was the one 
living and vigorous movement of thought. Moreover, though in the 
meantime it had received some serious blows and had lost its first 
vigour, its place in the Universities was eventually taken by 
idealism rather than by empiricism. 

It would, however, be a great mistake to suppose that empiri¬ 
cism was reduced to a moribund condition by Reid’s attack on 
Hume, and that it remained in this position until it was given a 
fresh lease of life by J. S. Mill. Philosophy is not confined to the 
Universities. Hume himself never occupied an academic chair, 
though, admittedly, this was not due to lack of effort on his pant. 
And empiricism continued its life, despite attack by Reid and his 
followers, though its leading representatives were not university 
professors or lecturers. 

The first phase of nineteenth-century empiricism, which is 
known as the utilitarian movement, may be said to have originated 
with Bentham. But though we naturally tend to think of him as a 
philosopher of the early part of the nineteenth century, inasmuch 
as it was then that his influence made itself felt, he was bom in 
1748, twenty-eight years before the death of Hume. And some of 
his works were published in the last three decades of the eighteenth 
1 See Vol. V of this History, pp. 364-94. 
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century. It is no matter of surprise, therefore, if we find that there 
is a conspicuous element of continuity between the empiricism of 
the eighteenth century and that of the nineteenth. For example, 
the method of reductive analysis, the reduction, that is to say, of 
the whole to its parts, of the complex to its primitive or simple 
elements, which had been practised by Hume, was continued by 
Bentham. This involved, as can be seen in the philosophy of James 
Mill, a phenomenalistic analysis of the self. And in the recon¬ 
struction of mental life out of its supposed simple elements use 
was made of the associationist psychology which had been 
developed .in the eighteenth century by, for instance, David 
Hartley, 1 not to speak of Hume’s employment of the principles of 
association of ideas. Again, in the first chapter of Ins Fragment on 
Government Bentham gave explicit expression to his indebtedness 
to Hume for the light which had fallen on his mind when he saw 
in the Treatise of Human Nature how Hume had demolished the 
fiction of a social contract or compact and had shown how all 
virtue is founded on utility. To be sure, Bentham was also 
influenced by the thought of the French Enlightenment, particu¬ 
larly by that of Helv6tius. a But this does not alter the fact that 
in regard to both method and theory there was a notable element 
of continuity between the empiricist movements of the eighteenth 
and nin eteenth centuries in Great Britain. 

But once the element of continuity has been noted, attention 
must be drawn to the considerable difference in emphasis. As 
traditionally represented at any rate, classical British empiricism 
had been predominantly concerned with the nature, scope and 
limits of human knowledge, whereas the utilitarian movement was 
essentially practical in outlook, orientated towards legal, penal 
and political reform. It is true that emphasis on the role of the 
theory of knowledge in classical empiricism can be overdone. 
Hume, for example, was concerned with the development of a 
science of human nature. And it can be argued, and has indeed 
been argued, that he was primarily a moral philosopher. 8 But 
Hume's aim was chiefly to understand the moral life and the 
moral judgment, whereas Bentham was mainly concerned with 
providing the criterion for judging commonly received moral 
ideas and legal and political institutions with a view to their 
reformation. Perhaps we can apply Marx’s famous assertion and 

1 See Vol. V of this History , pp. 191-3* 

» See Vol. VI of this History , pp. 35 - 8 - 

» Cf. Vol. V of this History, pp. 260-3, 318-19 and 34 2 “ 3 - 
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sav that Hume was primarily concerned with understanding the 
world, whereas Bentham was primarily concerned with changing 

it 

Of the two men Hume was, indeed, by far the greater philo¬ 
sopher. But Bentham had the gift of seizing on certain ideas 
which were not his own inventions, developing them and welding 
them into a weapon or instrument of social reform. Benthamism 
in a narrow sense, and utilitarianism in general, expressed the 
attitude of liberal and radical elements in the middle class to the 
weight of tradition and to the vested interests of what is now often 
called the Establishment. The excesses connected with the French 
Revolution produced in England a strong reaction which found 
notable expression in the reflections of Edmund Burke (1729-97), 
with their emphasis on social stability and tradition. But after the 
Napoleonic Wars at any rate the movement of radical reform was 
more easily able to make its influence felt. And in this movement 
utilitarianism possesses an undeniable historical importance. Con¬ 
sidered as a moral philosophy, it is over-simplified and skates 
lightly over awkward and difficult questions. But its over¬ 
simplified character, together with an at least prima facie clarity, 
obviously facilitated its use as an instrument in the endeavour to 
secure practical reforms in the social and political fields. 

During the nineteenth century social philosophy in Great 
Britain passed through several successive phases. First, there was 
the philosophical radicalism which is associated with the name of 
Bentham and which had been already expressed by him in the 
closing decades of the eighteenth century. Secondly, there was 
Benthamism as modified, added to and developed by J. S. Mill. 
And thirdly, there was the idealist political philosophy which 
arose in the last part of the nineteenth century. The term ‘utili¬ 
tarianism’ covers the first two phases, but not, of course, the third. 
Utilitarianism was individualistic in outlook, even though it 
aimed at the welfare of society, whereas in idealist political theory 
the idea of the State as an organic totality came to the fore under 
the influence of both Greek and German thought. 

This and the following chapters will be devoted to an account 
of the development of utilitarianism from Bentham to J. S. Mill 
inclusively. The latter's theories in the fields of logic, epistemo¬ 
logy and ontology will be discussed separately in a subsequent 
chapter. 

2. Jeremy Bentham was born on February 15th, 1748. A 
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precocious child, he was learning Latin grammar at the age of 
four. Educated at Westminster School and the University of 
Oxford, neither of which institutions captivated his heart, he was 
destined by his father for a career at the Bar. But he preferred the 
life of reflection to that of a practising lawyer. And in the law, the 
penal code and the political institutions of his time he found 
plenty to think about. To put the matter in simple terms, he 
asked questions on these lines. What is the purpose of this law or 
of this institution? Is this purpose desirable? If so, does the 
law or institution really conduce to its fulfilment? In fine, how 
is the law or institution to be judged from the point of view of 
utility? 

In its application to legislation and to political institutions the 
measure of utility was for Bentham the degree of conduciveness to 
the greater happiness of the greatest possible number of human 
beings or members of society. Bentham himself remarks that the 
principle of utility, as so interpreted, occurred to him when he was 
reading the Essay on Government (1768) by Joseph Priestley 
(1733-1804) who stated roundly that the happiness of the majority 
of the members of any State was the standard by which all the 
affairs of the State should be judged. But Hutcheson, when 
treating of ethics, had previously asserted that that action is best 
which conduces to the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 1 
Again, in the preface to his famous treatise on crimes and punish¬ 
ments (Dei delitti e deile pene, 1764), Cesare Beccaria (1738-94) 
had spoken of the greatest happiness divided among the greatest 
possible number. There were utilitarian elements in the philosophy 
of Hume, who declared, for example, that ‘public utility is the sole 
origin of justice'. 8 And HelvStius, who, as already noted, strongly 
influenced Bentham, was a pioneer in utilitarian moral theory and 
in its application to the reform of society. In other words, Bentham 
did not invent the principle of utility: what he did was to expound 
and apply it explicitly and universally as the basic principle of 
both morals and legislation. 

Bentham was at first principally interested in legal and penal 
reform. Radical changes in the British constitution did not enter 
into his original schemes. And at no time was he an enthusiast for 
democracy as such. That is to say, he had no more belief in the 
sacred right of the people to rule than he had in the theory of 

1 See Vol. V of this History , p. 182. 

1 An Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, 3, 1, 145. 
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natural rights in general, which he considered to be nonsense. But 
whereas he seems to have thought at first that rulers and legislators 
were really seeking the common good, however muddled and mis¬ 
taken they might be about the right means for attaining this end, 
in the course of time he became convinced that the ruling <~lagc 
was dominated by self-interest. Indifference and opposition to his 
plans for legal, penal and economic reform doubtless helped him 
to come to this conclusion. Hence he came to advocate political 
reform as a prerequisite for other changes. And eventually he 
proposed the abolition of the monarchy and the House of Lords, 
the disestablishment of the Church of England, and the intn> 
duction of universal suffrage and annual parliaments. His political 
radicalism was facilitated by the fact that he had no veneration 
for tradition as such. He was far from sharing Burke's view of the 
British constitution; and his attitude had much more affinity with 
that of the French philosophes, 1 with their impatience with 
tradition and their belief that everything would be for the best if 
only reason could reign. But his appeal throughout was to the 
principle of utility, not to any belief that democracy possesses 
some peculiarly sacred character of its own. 

_ N° r was Bentham primarily moved by humanitarian con¬ 
siderations. In the movement of social reform in Great Britain 
throughout the nineteenth century, humanitarianism, some time 
based on Christian beliefs and sometimes without any explicit 
reference to Christianity, undoubtedly played a very important 
role. But though, for example, in his campaign against the out¬ 
rageously severe penal code of his time and against the disgraceful 
state of the prisons, Bentham often demanded changes which 
humanitarian sentiment would in fact suggest, he was primarily 
roused to indignation by what he considered, doubtless rightly, to 
be the irrationality of the penal system, its incapacity to achieve 
its purposes and to serve the common good. To say this is not, of 
course, to say that he was what would normally be called in- 
umane. It is to say that he was not primarily moved by com- 
passion for the victims of the penal system, but rather by the 
inutility of the system. He was a man of the reason or under¬ 
standing rather than of the heart or of feeling. 

In 1776 Bentham published anonymously his Fragment on 
overnment in which he attacked the famous lawyer Sir William 

atefcn iafluenc* of Helv^tius’s writings on Bcntham's mind has 

y been made. We may add that he corresponded with d’Alembert. 
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Blackstone (1723-80) for his use of the fiction of a social compact 
or contract. The work had no immediate success, but in 1781 it 
brought Bentham the friendship of Lord Shelburne, afterwards 
Marquis of Lansdowne, who was Prime Minister from July 1782 
to February 1783. And through Shelburne the philosopher met 
several other important people. He also formed a friendship with 
fitienne Dumont, tutor to Shelburne’s son, who was to prove of 
invaluable help in publishing a number of his papers. Bentham not 
infrequently left manuscripts unfinished and went on to some other 
topic. And many of his writings were published through the 
agency of friends and disciples. Sometimes they first appeared in 
French. For example, a chapter of his Manual of Political Economy, 
written in 1793, appeared in the Bibliothique britannique in 1798; 
and Dumont made use of the work in his Thdorie des peines et des 
recompenses (1811). Bentham's work was published in English for 
the first time in John Bowring’s edition of his Works (1838-43). 

Bentham’s Defence of Usury appeared in 1787 and his important 
Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation in 1789. 1 
The Introduction was intended as a preparation and scheme for a 
number of further treatises. Thus Bentham’s Essay on Political 
Tactics corresponded to one section in this scheme. But though a 
part of this essay was sent to the Abb6 Morellet in 1789, the work 
was first published by Dumont in 1816, 8 together with Anarchical 
Fallacies which had been written in about 1791. 

In 1791 Bentham published his scheme for a model prison, the 
so-called Panopticon. And he approached the French National 
Assembly with a view to the establishment of such an institution 
under its auspices, offering his gratuitous services as supervisor. 
But though Bentham was one of the foreigners on whom the 
Assembly conferred the title of citizen in the following year, his 
offer was not taken up. 8 Similar efforts to induce the British 
government to implement the scheme for a model prison promised 
at first to be successful. But they eventually failed, partly, so 
Bentham at any rate liked to believe, through the machinations 
of King George III. However, in 1813 Parliament voted the philo¬ 
sopher a large sum of money in compensation for his expenditure 
on the Panopticon scheme. 

1 This work had been printed in 1788. 

* A partial English text appeared in 1791. 

* Obviously, the prisoners whom Bentham had in mind were not at all of the 
type of those who later became victims of the Jacobin Terror. He turned to the 
new French Assembly in the hope that now at last the reign of unclouded reason 
was beginning, that philosophy was coming into its own. 
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In 1802 Dumont published a work entitled Traitis de legislation 
de M. jeremie Bentham. This consisted partly of papers written by 
Bentham himself, some of which had been originally composed in 
French, and partly of a digest by Dumont of the philosopher’s 
ideas. And the work contributed greatly to the rise of Bentham’s 
fame. At first this was more evident abroad than in England. But 
in the course of time the philosopher’s star began to rise even in 
his own country. From 1808 James Mill became his disciple and a 
propagator of his doctrines. And Bentham became what might be 
called the background leader or inspirer of a group of radicals 
devoted to the principles of Benthamism. 

In 1812 James Mill published an Introductory View of the 
Rationale of Evidence, a version of some of Bentham’s papers. A 
French version of the papers was published by Dumont in 1823 
under the title Traite des preuves judiciaires , and an English 
translation of this work appeared in 1825. A five-volume edition 
of Bentham’s papers on jurisprudence which was much fuller than 
James Mill’s was published by J. S. Mill in 1827 under the title 
Rationale of Judicial Evidence. 

Bentham also gave his attention both to questions of con¬ 
stitutional reform and to the subject of the codification of the law. 
Characteristically, he was impatient of what he regarded as the 
chaotic condition of English law. His Catechism of Parliamentary 
Reform appeared in 1817, though it had been written in 1809. The 
year 1817 also saw the publication of Papers upon Codification and 
Public Instruction. In 1819 Bentham published a paper entitled 
Radical Reform Bill, with Explanations, and in 1823 Leading 
Principles of a Constitutional Code. The first volume of his Con¬ 
stitutional Code, together with the first chapter of the second 
volume, appeared in 1830. The whole work, edited by R. Doane, 
was published posthumously in 1841. 

It is not possible to list all Bentham’s publications here. But we 
can mention two or three further titles. Chrestomathia, a series of 
papers on education, appeared in 1816, while in the following year 
James Mill published his edition of Bentham’s Table of the Springs 
of Action 1 which is concerned with the analysis of pains and 
pleasures as springs of action. The philosopher’s Deontology or 
Science of Morality was published posthumously by Bowring in 
1834 in two volumes, the second volume being compiled from 
notes. Reference has already been made to Bowring’s edition of 

1 The work had been written at a considerably earlier period. 
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Bentham’s Works . 1 A complete and critical edition of the philo¬ 
sopher's writings is yet to come. 

Bentham died on June 6th, 1832, leaving directions that his 
body should be dissected for the benefit of science. It is preserved 
at University College, London. This College was founded in 1828, 
largely as a result of pressure from a group of which Bentham 
himself was a member. It was designed to extend the benefits of 
higher education to those for whom the two existing universities 
did not cater. Further, there were to be no religious tests, as there 
still were at Oxford and Cambridge. 

3. Benthamism rested on a basis of psychological hedonism, the 
theory that every human being seeks by nature to attain pleasure 
and avoid pain. This was not, of course, a novel doctrine. It had 
been propounded in the ancient world, notably by Epicurus, while 
in the eighteenth century it was defended by, for example, 
Helvgtius in France and Hartley and Tucker in England.* But 
though Bentham was not the inventor of the theory, he gave a 
memorable statement of it. 'Nature has placed mankind under the 
governance of two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure .... They 
govern us in all we do, in all we say, in all we think: every effort 
we can make to throw off our subjection will serve but to demon¬ 
strate and confirm it. In words a man may pretend to abjure their 
empire, but in reality he will remain subject to it all the while.’ 8 

Further, Bentham is at pains to make clear what he means by 
pleasure and pain. He has no intention of restricting the range of 
me aning of these terms by arbitrary or 'metaphysical' definitions. 
He means by them what they mean in common estimation, in 
common language, no more and no less. ‘In this matter we want 
no refinement, no metaphysics. It is not necessary to consult 
Plato, nor Aristotle. Pain and pleasure are what everybody 
feels to be such.’ 4 The term 'pleasure' covers, for example, the 
pleasures of eating and drinking; but it also covers those of 

1 In the Works Bowring included a number of fragments, some of which are of 
philosophical interest. Thus in the fragment entitled Ontology Bentham distin¬ 
guishes between real entities and fictitious entities. The latter, which are not to be 
compared with fabulous entities, the products of the free play of the imagination, 
are creations of the exigencies of language. For example, we require to be able to 
speak of relations, using the noun 'relation*. But though things can be related, 
there are no separate entities called 'relations'. If such entities are postulated 
through the influence of language, they are 'fictitious’. 

* For Tucker see Vol. V of this History , pp. I 93 ~ 4 - 

* An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation , ch. i, sect. i. This 
work will be referred to in future as Introduction . 

* Theory of Legislation , translated from the French of Etienne Dumont by 
R. Hildreth, p. 3 (London, 1896). 
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re ading an interesting book, listening to music or performing a 
kind action. 

But Bentham is not concerned simply with stating what he 
ftiVfts to be a psychological truth, namely that all men are moved 
to action by the attraction of pleasure and the repulsion of pain. 
He is concerned with establishing an objective criterion of 
morality, of the moral character of human actions. Thus after the 
sentence quoted above, in which Bentham says that Nature has 
placed mankind under the government of pain and pleasure, he 
adds that 'it is for them alone to point out what we ought to do, as 
well as to determine what we shall do. On the one hand the 
standard of right and wrong, on the other the chain of causes and 
effects, are fastened to their throne.’ 1 If, therefore, we assume that 
pleasure, happiness and good are synonymous terms and that 
pain, unhappiness and evil are also synonymous, the question 
immediately arises whether it makes any sense to say that we 
ought to pursue what is good and avoid what is evil, if, as a matter 
of psychological fact, we always do pursue the one and endeavour 
to avoid the other. 

To be able to answer this question affirmatively, we have to 
make two assumptions. First, when it is said that man seeks 
pleasure, it is meant that he seeks his greater pleasure or the 
greatest possible amount of it. Secondly, man does not necessarily 
perform those actions which will as a matter of fact conduce to 
this end. 9 If we make these assumptions and pass over the 
difficulties inherent in any hedonistic ethics, we can then say that 
right actions are those which tend to increase the sum total of 
pleasure while wrong actions are those which tend to diminish 
it, and that we ought to do what is right and not do what is 
wrong. 8 

We thus arrive at the principle of utility, also called the greatest 
happiness principle. This ‘states the greatest happiness of all those 
whose interest is in question, as being the right and proper, and 
only right and proper and universally desirable, end of human 

1 Introduction , ch. i, sect. x. 

a For example, under the attraction of an immediate pleasure a man might 
neglect the fact that the course of action which causes this pleasure leads to a sum 
total of pain which outweighs the pleasure. 

• Strictly speaking, an action which tends to add to the sum total of pleasure 
j® for Bentham a 'right' action, in the sense of an action which we ought to per- 
form, or at any rate not an action which we are obliged not to perform, that is, a 
wrong' action. It may not always be the case that an addition to the sum of 
pleasure cannot exist otherwise than through my action here and now. Hence I 
not be obliged to act, though, if I do, the action will certainly not be wrong. 
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action'. 1 The parties whose interest is in question may, of course, 
differ. If we are thinking of the individual agent as such, it is his 
greatest happiness which is referred to. If we are thinking of the 
community, it is the greater happiness of the greatest possible 
number of the members of the community which is being referred 
to. If we are thinking of all sentient beings, then we must also 
consider the greater pleasure of animals. Bentham is chiefly 
concerned with the greater happiness of the human community, 
with the common good or welfare in the sense of the common 
good of any given human political society. But in all cases the 
principle is the same, namely that the greatest happiness of the 
party in question is the only desirable end of human action. 

If we mean by proof deduction from some more ultimate 
principle or principles, the principle of utility cannot be proved. 
For there is no more ultimate ethical principle. At the same time 
Bentham tries to show that any other theory of morals involves 
in the long run an at least tacit appeal to the principle of utility. 
Whatever may be the reasons for which people act or think that 
they act, if we once raise the question why we ought to perform a 
certain action, we shall ultimately have to answer in terms of the 
principle of utility. The alternative moral theories which Bentham 
has in mind are principally intuitionist theories or theories which 
appeal to a moral sense. In his opinion such theories, taken by 
themselves, are incapable of answering the question why we ought 
to perform this action and not that. If the upholders of such 
theories once try to answer the question, they will ultimately have 
to argue that the action which ought to be performed is one which 
conduces to the greater happiness or pleasure of whatever party 
it is whose interest is in question. In other words, it is utilitarianism 
alone which can provide an objective criterion of right and wrong. 2 
And to show that this is the case, is to give the only proof of the 
principle of utility which is required. 

In passing we can note that though hedonism represented only 
one element in Locke’s ethical theory, 8 he explicitly stated that 

1 Introduction , ch. i, sect, i, note I. 

1 Bentham insists that the rightness or wrongness of actions depends on an 
objective criterion and not simply on the motive with which they are performed. 
’Motive' and 'intention' are often confused, though they ought, Bentham main¬ 
tains, to be carefully distinguished. If ’motive’ is understood as a tendency to 
action when a pleasure, or the cause of a pleasure, is contemplated as the conse¬ 
quent of one's action, it makes no sense to speak of a bad motive. But in any case 
the criterion of right and wrong is primarily an objective criterion, not a sub¬ 
jective one. 

3 See Vol. V of this History, pp. 123-7. 
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‘things then are good or evil only in reference to pleasure or pain. 
That we call good which is apt to cause or increase pleasure or 
diminish pain in us. . . . And on the contrary we name that evil 
which is apt to increase any pain or diminish any pleasure in us... .’ l 
The property which is here called ‘good’ by Locke is described by 
Bentham as ‘utility*. For ‘utility is any property in any object, 
whereby it tends to produce benefit, advantage, pleasure, good or 
happiness, or ... to prevent the happening of mischief, pain, evil 
or unhappiness to the party whose interest is considered.’ 2 

Now, if actions are right in so far as they tend to increase the 
sum total of pleasure or diminish the sum total of pain of the party 
whose interest is in question, as Bentham puts it, the moral agent, 
when deciding whether a given action is right or wrong, will have 
to estimate the amount of pleasure and the amount of pain to 
which the action seems likely to give rise, and to weigh the one 
against the other. And Bentham provides a hedonistic or ‘felicific’ 
calculus for this purpose. 8 Let us suppose that I wish to estimate 
the value of a pleasure (or pain) for myself. I have to take into 
account four factors or dimensions of value: intensity, duration, 
certainty or uncertainty, propinquity or remoteness. For example, 
one pleasure might be very intense but of short duration, while 
another might be less intense but so much more lasting that it 
would be quantitatively greater than the first. Further, when 
considering actions which tend to produce pleasure or pain, I have 
to bear in mind two other factors, fecundity and purity. If of two 
types of action, each of which tends to produce pleasurable 
sensations, the one type tends to be followed by further pleasur¬ 
able sensations while the other type does not or only in a lesser 
degree, the first is said to be more fecund or fruitful than the 
second. As for purity, this signifies freedom from being followed 
by sensations of the opposite kind. For instance, the cultivation 
of an appreciation of music opens up a range of enduring pleasure 
which does not yield those diminishing returns that result from 
the action of taking certain habit-forming drugs. 

So far Bentham’s calculus follows the same lines as that of 
Epicurus. But Bentham is chiefly concerned, in the application of 
his ethical theory, with the common good. And he adds that when 
a number of persons or community is the party whose interest is 
in question, we have to take into account a seventh factor in 

1 Essay, Bk. 2, ch. 20, sect. 2. * Introduction , ch. 1, sect. 3. 

8 Ibid., ch. 4. 
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addition to the six just mentioned. This seventh factor is extent, 
that is, the number of persons who are affected by the pleasure or 
pain in question. 

It has sometimes been said that Bentham’s calculus is useless 
but that one could quite well discard it while retaining his general 
moral theory. But it seems to the present writer that some 
distinctions are required. If one chose to look on this theory as no 
more than an analysis of the meaning of certain ethical terms, it 
would doubtless be possible to maintain that the analysis is 
correct and at the same time to disregard the hedonistic calculus. 
But if one looks on Bentham’s moral theory as he himself looked 
on it, that is, not simply as an analysis but also as a guide for 
action, the case is somewhat different. We could indeed maintain, 
and rightly, that no exact mathematical calculation of pains and 
pleasures can be made. It is fairly obvious, for example, that in 
many cases a man cannot make a precise mathematical calculation 
of the respective quantities of pleasure which would probably 
result from alternative courses of action. And if it is the community 
whose interest is in question, how are we going to calculate the 
probable sum total of pleasure when it is a notorious fact that in 
many cases what is pleasurable to one is not pleasurable to 
another? At the same time, if we admit, as Bentham admitted, 
only quantitative differences between pleasures, and if we regard 
hedonistic ethics as providing a practical rule for conduct, some 
sort of calculation will be required, even if it cannot be precise. 
And in point of fact people do make such rough calculations on 
occasion. Thus a man may very well ask himself whether it is 
really worth while pursuing a certain course of pleasurable action 
which will probably involve certain painful consequences. And if 
he does seriously consider this question, he is making use of one 
of the rules of Bentham’s calculus. What relation this sort of 
reasoning bears to morality is another question. And it is irrele¬ 
vant in the present context. For the hypothesis is that Bentham’s 
general moral doctrine is accepted. 

Now, the sphere of human action is obviously very much wider 
than legislation and acts of government. And in some cases it is 
the individual agent as such whose interest is in question. Hence 
I can have duties to myself. But if the sphere of morality is 
coterminous with the sphere of human action, legislation and acts 
of government fall within the moral sphere. Hence the principle of 
utility must apply to them. But here the party whose interest is in 
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question is the community. Although, therefore, as Bentham says, 
there are many actions which are as a matter of fact useful to the 
community but the regulation of which by law would not be in the 
public interest, legislation ought to serve this interest. It ought to 
be directed to the common welfare or happiness. Hence an act of 
legislation or of government is said to conform with or be dictated 
by the principle of utility when ‘the tendency which it has to 
augment the happiness of the community is greater than any 
which it has to diminish it’. 1 

The community, however, is ‘a fictitious body, composed of the 
individual persons who are considered as constituting as it were 
its members’. 2 And the interest of the community is ‘the sum of 
the interests of the several members who compose it'. 8 To say, 
therefore, that legislation and government should be directed to 
the common good is to say that they should be directed to the 
greater happiness of the greatest possible number of individuals 
who are members of the society in question. 

Obviously, if we assume that the common interest is simply the 
sum total of the private interests of the individual members of the 
community, we might draw the conclusion that the common good 
is inevitably promoted if every individual seeks and increases his 
own personal happiness. But there is no guarantee that individuals 
will seek their own happiness in a rational or enlightened manner, 
and in such a way that they do not diminish the happiness of 
other individuals, thus diminishing the sum total of happiness in 
the community. And in point of fact it is clear that clashes of 
interest do occur. Hence a harmonization of interests is required 
with a view to the attainment of the common good. And this is the 
function of government and legislation. 4 

It is sometimes said that any such harmonization of interests 
presupposes the possibility of working altruistically for the 
common good, and that Bentham thus makes an abrupt and un¬ 
warranted transition from the egoistic or selfish pleasure-seeker to 
the public-spirited altruist. But some distinctions are required. 
In the first place Bentham does not assume that all men are by 

1 Introduction, ch. i, sect. 7. 

* Ibid., ch. 1, sect. 4. For Bentham's use of the word ‘fictitious’see Note 1 onp. 15. 

'Ibid. 

4 Bentham and his followers were indeed convinced that in the sphere of the 
economic market the removal of legal restrictions and the introduction of free 
trade and competition would, in the long run at any rate, inevitably make for the 
greater happiness of the community. But further reference to Benthamite 
economics will be made in the last section of this chapter. 
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nature necessarily egoistic or selfish in the sense in which these 
terms would generally be understood. For he recognizes social 
affections as well as their contrary. Thus in his table of pleasures 
he includes among the so-called simple pleasures those of bene¬ 
volence, which are described as ‘the pleasures resulting from the 
view of any pleasures supposed to be possessed by the beings who 
may be the objects of benevolence; to wit the sensitive beings we 
are acquainted with’. 1 In the second place, though Benthamism 
doubtless assumes that the man who takes pleasure in witnessing 
the pleasure of another does so originally because it is pleasurable 
to himself, it invokes the principles of the associationist psycho¬ 
logy to explain how a man can come to seek the good of others 
without any advertence to his own.* 

At the same time there is obviously no guarantee that those 
whose task it is to harmonize private interests will be notably 
endowed with benevolence, or that they will in fact have learned 
to seek the common good in a disinterested spirit. Indeed, it did 
not take Bentham long to come to the conclusion that rulers are 
very far from constituting exceptions to the general run of men, 
who, left to themselves, pursue their own interests, even if many 
of them are perfectly capable of being pleased by the pleasure of 
others. And it was this conclusion which was largely responsible 
for his adoption of democratic ideas. A despot or absolute monarch 
generally seeks his own interest, and so does a ruling aristocracy. 
The only way, therefore, of securing that the greater happiness of 
the greatest possible number is taken as the criterion in govern¬ 
ment and legislation is to place government, so far as this is 
practicable, in the hands of all. Hence Bentham's proposals for 
abolishing the monarchy 3 and the House of Lords and for intro¬ 
ducing universal suffrage and annual parliaments. As the common 
interest is simply the sum total of private interests, everyone has 
a stake, so to speak, in the common good. And education can help 
the individual to understand that in acting for the common good 
he is also acting for his own good. 

To avoid misunderstanding, it must be added that the harmoni¬ 
zation of interests by law which Bentham demanded was primarily 
a removal of hindrances to the increase of the happiness of the 
greatest possible number of citizens rather than what would 

1 Introduction, ch. 5, sect. 10. ‘Sensitive beings* includes animals. 

1 This theme will be treated in connection with James Mill. 

8 In Bentham’s time the British monarch was able to exercise considerably 
more effective influence in political life than is possible today. 
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generally be thought of as positive interference with the freedom 
of the individual. This is one reason why he gave so much attention 
to the subject of penology, the infliction of penal sanctions for 
diminishing the general happiness or good by infringing laws 
which are or at any rate ought to be passed with a view to prevent¬ 
ing actions which are incompatible with the happiness of the 
members of society in general. In Bentham's opinion the primary 
purpose of punishment is to deter, not to reform. Reformation of 
offenders is only a subsidiary purpose. 

Bentham's remarks on concrete issues are often sensible 
enough. His general attitude to penal sanctions is a case in point. 
As already remarked, the primary purpose of punishment is to 
deter. But punishment involves the infliction of pain, of a diminu¬ 
tion of pleasure in some way or other. And as all pain is evil, it 
follows that ‘all punishment in itself is evil’. 1 And the conclusion 
to be drawn is that the legislator ought not to attach to the 
infringement of the law a penal sanction which exceeds what is 
strictly required to obtain the desired effect. True, it might be 
argued that if the primary aim of punishment is to deter, the most 
ferocious penalties will be the most efficacious. But if punishment 
is in itself an evil, even though in the concrete circumstances of 
human life in society a necessary evil, the relevant question is, 
what is the least amount of punishment which will have a deterrent 
effect? Besides, the legislator has to take into account public 
opinion, though this is indeed a variable factor. For the more 
people come to consider a given penal sanction to be grossly 
excessive or inappropriate, the more they tend to withhold their 
co-operation in the execution of the law.* And in this case the 
supposedly deterrent effect of the punishment is diminished. 
Again, it has a bad educative effect and is not for the public good 
if some heavy penalty, such as the death penalty, is inflicted for a 
variety of offences which differ very much in gravity, that is, in 
the amount of harm which they do to others or to the community 
at large. As for the subsidiary aim of punishment, namely to con¬ 
tribute to the reformation of offenders, how can this aim be 
fulfilled when the prisons are notoriously hotbeds of vice? 

1 Introduction , ch. 13, sect. 2. 

* ** Z ? 8 certainl y not unknown at the time for juries to refuse to convict even 
hen they were well aware that the accused was guilty. Further, the death 
sentence, when passed for what would now be considered comparatively minor 
ottences and even on children, was frequently commuted. In other words there 
was a growing discrepancy between the actual state of the law and educated 
opinion as to what it should be. 
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It is possible, of course, to hold a different view about the 
primary purpose of punishment. But it would require a con¬ 
siderable degree of eccentricity for a man of today to disagree 
with Bentham’s conclusion that the penal system of his time 
stood in need of reform. And even if we do hold a'somewhat 
different view about the function of punishment, we can none the 
les£ recognize that his arguments in favour of reform are, generally 
speaking, intelligible and persuasive. 

But when we turn from such discussions about the need for 
reform to Bentham's general philosophy, the situation is some¬ 
what different. For example, J. S. Mill objected that Bentham's 
idea of human nature betrayed a narrowness of vision. And 
inasmuch as Bentham tends to reduce man to a system of attrac¬ 
tions and repulsions in response to pleasures and pains, together 
with an ability to make a quasi-mathematical computation of the 
pluses of pleasures and the minuses of pains, many would find 
themselves in full agreement with Mill on this point. 

At the same time J. S. Mill awards high marks to Bentham for 
employing a scientific method in morals and politics. This consists 
above all in ‘the method of detail; of treating wholes by separating 
them into their parts, abstractions by resolving them into things 
—classes and generalities by distinguishing them into the in¬ 
dividuals of which they are made up; and breaking every question 
into pieces before attempting to solve it’. 1 In other words, Mill com¬ 
mends Bentham for his thoroughgoing use of reductive analysis 
and for this reason regards him as a reformer in philosophy. 

In regard to the question of fact Mill is, of course, quite right. 
We have seen, for example, how Bentham applied a kind of 
quantitative analysis in ethics. And he applied it because he 
thought that it was the only proper scientific method. It was the 
only method which would enable us to give clear meanings to 
terms such as ‘right’ and ‘wrong’. Again, for Bentham terms such 
as ‘community’ and ‘common interest' were abstractions which 
stood in need of analysis if they were to be given a cash-value. To 
imagine that they signified peculiar entities over and above the 
elements into which they could be analysed was to be misled by 
language into postulating fictitious entities. 

But though there can obviously be no valid a priori objection 
to experimenting with the method of reductive analysis, it is also 
clear that Bentham skates lightly over difficulties and treats that 

1 Dissertations and Discussions , i, pp. 339-40 (2nd edition, 1867). 
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which is complicated as though it were simple. For example, it is 
admittedly difficult to give a clear explanation of what the 
common good is, if it is not reducible to the private goods of the 
individual members of the community. But it is also difficult to 
suppose that a true statement about the common good is always 
reducible to true statements about the private goods of individuals. 
We cannot legitimately take it for granted that such a reduction 
or translation is possible. Its possibility ought to be established 
by providing actual examples. As the Scholastics say, ab esse ad 
posse valet illatio. But Bentham tends to take the possibility for 
granted and to conclude without more ado that those who think 
otherwise have fallen victims to what Wittgenstein was later to 
call the bewitchment of language. In other words, even if Bentham 
was right in his application of reductive analysis, he did not pay 
anything like sufficient attention to what can be said on the other 
side. Indeed, Mill draws attention to 'Bentham’s contempt of all 
other schools of thinkers’. 1 

According to Mill, Bentham ‘was not a great philosopher, but 
he was a great reformer in philosophy’.* And if we are devotees of 
reductive analysis, we shall probably agree with this statement. 
Otherwise we may be inclined to omit the last two words. 
Bentham's habit of over-simplifying and of skating over diffi¬ 
culties, together with that peculiar narrowness of moral vision to 
which Mill aptly alludes, disqualifies him from being called a 
great philosopher. But his place in the movement of social reform 
is assured. His premisses are often questionable but he is certainly 
skilled in drawing from them conclusions which are frequently 
sensible and enlightened. And, as has already been remarked, the 
over-simplified nature of his moral philosophy facilitated its use 
as a practical instrument or weapon. 

4. James Mill, Bentham’s leading disciple, was bom on April 
6th, 1773, in Forfarshire. His father was a village shoemaker. After 
schooling at the Montrose Academy Mill entered the University 
of Edinburgh in 1790, where he attended the lectures of Dugald 
Stewart. 8 In 1798 he was licensed to preach; but he never received 
a call from any Presbyterian parish, and in 1802 he went to 
London with the hope of earning a living by writing and editor¬ 
ship. In 1805 he married. At the end of the following year he began 
work on his history of British India which appeared in three 

1 Ibid., 1, p. 353. * Ibid., i, p. 339. 

* See Vol. V of this History , pp. 375-83. 
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volumes in 1817. In 1819 this brought him a post in the East India 
Company, and subsequent advancement, with increases in salary, 
set him free at last from financial worries. 

In 1808 Mill met Bentham and became a fervent disciple. By 
this time the would-be Presbyterian minister had become an 
agnostic. For some years he wrote for the Edinburgh Review, but 
he was too much of a radical to win the real confidence of the 
editors. In 1816-23 he wrote for the Supplement to the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica series of political articles which set forth the 
views of the utilitarian circle. 1 In 1821 he published his Elements 
of Political Economy and in 1829 his Analysis of the Phenomena of 
the Human Mind. Between these two dates he contributed for a 
time to the Westminster Review, which was founded in 1824 as an 
organ of the radicals. 

James Mill died on June 23rd, 1836, a champion of Benthamism 
to the last. He was not perhaps a particularly attractive figure. A 
man of vigorous though somewhat narrow intellect, he was 
extremely reserved and apparently devoid of any poetic sensibility, 
while for passionate emotions and for sentiment he had little use. 
His son remarks that though James Mill upheld an Epicurean 
ethical theory (Bentham's hedonism), he was personally a Stoic 
and combined Stoic qualities with a Cynic's disregard for pleasure. 
But he was certainly an extremely hard-working and conscientious 
man, devoted to propagating the views which he believed to be true. 

With James Mill, as with Bentham, we find a combination of 
laissez-faire economics with a reiterated demand for political 
reform. As every man naturally seeks his own interest, it is not 
surprising that the executive does so. The executive, therefore, 
must be controlled by the legislature. But the House of Commons 
is itself the organ of the interests of a comparatively small number 
of families. And its interest cannot be made identical with that of 
the community in general unless the suffrage is extended and 
elections are frequent. 2 Like other Benthamites, Mill also had a 

1 This circle comprised, among others, the economists David Ricardo and 
J. R. McCulloch, T. R. Malthus, the famous writer on population, and John 
Austin, who applied utilitarian principles to jurisprudence in his work The 
Province of Jurisprudence Determined (1832). 

s Mill was indeed quite right in thinking that the House of Commons of his 
time was effectively representative of only a small part of the population. He 
seems, however, to have thought that a legislature which represented the pros¬ 
perous middle classes would represent the interests of the country as a whole. At 
the same time he saw no logical stopping-point in the process of extending the 
suffrage, though he assumed, rather surprisingly, that the lower classes would be 
governed by the wisdom of the middle class. 
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somewhat simple faith in the power of education to make man see 
that their ‘real’ interests are bound up with the common interest. 
Hence political reform and extended education should go hand in 
hand. 

5. James Mill undertook to show, with the aid of the associa- 
tionist psychology, how altruistic conduct on the part of the 
pleasure-seeking individual is possible. He was indeed convinced 
that ‘we never feel any pains or pleasures but our own. The fact, 
indeed, is, that our very idea of the pains or pleasures of another 
man is only the idea of our own pains, or our own pleasures, 
associated with the idea of another man.’ 1 But these remarks 
contain also the key to understanding the possibility of altruistic 
conduct. For an inseparable association can be set up, say between 
the idea of my own pleasure and the idea of that of the other 
members of the community to which I belong, an association such 
that its result is analogous to a chemical product which is some¬ 
thing more than the mere sum of its elements. And even if I 
originally sought the good of the community only as a means to 
my own, I can then seek the former without any advertence to the 
latter. 

Given this point of view, it may seem strange that in his 
Fragment on Mackintosh, which was published in 1835 after having 
been held up for a time. Mill indulges in a vehement attack on 
Sir James Mackintosh (1765-1832), who in 1829 had written on 
ethics for the Encyclopaedia Britannica. For Mackintosh not only 
accepted the principle of utility but also made use of the associa- 
tionist psychology in explaining the development of the morality 
which takes the general happiness as its end. But the reason for the 
attack is clear enough. If Mackintosh had expounded an ethical 
theory quite different from that of the Benthamites, the Kantian 
ethics for example. Mill would presumably not have been so 
indignant. As it was. Mackintosh’s crime in Mill’s eyes was to have 
adulterated the pure milk of Benthamism by adding to it the 
moral sense theory, derived from Hutcheson and to a certain 
extent from the Scottish School, a theory which Bentham had 
decisively rejected. 

Although Mackintosh accepted utility as the criterion for 

1 Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind , n, p. 217 (1869, edited by 
J. S. Mill). Commenting on his father's statement, J. S. Mill draws attention to its 
ambiguity. To say that if I take pleasure in another man's pleasure, the pleasure 
which I feel is my own and not the other man's, is one thin g. And it is obviously 
true. To imply that if I seek another man's pleasure I do so as a means to my 
own, is something different. 
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distinguishing between right and wrong actions, he also insisted 
on the peculiar character of the moral sentiments which are 
experienced in contemplating such actions and, in particular, the 
qualities of the agents as manifested in such actions. If we group 
together these sentiments as forming the moral sense, we can say 
that it is akin to the sense of beauty. True, a virtuous man's moral 
qualities are indeed useful in that they contribute to the common 
good or happiness. But one can perfectly well approve and admire 
them without any more reference to utility than when we appre¬ 
ciate a beautiful painting. 1 

In discussing Mackintosh's view James Mill urged that if there 
were a moral sense, it would be a peculiar kind of faculty, and 
that we ought logically to admit the possibility of its overriding 
the judgment of utility. True, Mackintosh believed that in point 
of fact the moral sentiments and the judgment of utility are 
always in harmony. But in this case the moral sense is a super¬ 
fluous postulate. If, however, it is a distinct faculty which, in 
principle at least, is capable of overriding the judgment of utility, 
it should be described as an immoral rather than a moral sense. 
For the judgment of utility is the moral judgment. 

Many people would probably feel that, apart from the question 
whether the term ‘moral sense' is appropriate or inappropriate, 
we certainly can experience the kind of sentiments described by 
Mackintosh. So what is all the fuss about? A general answer is that 
both Bentham and Mill looked on the theory of the moral sense as 
a cloudy and in some respects dangerous doctrine which had been 
superseded by utilitarianism, so that any attempt to reintroduce 
it constituted a retrograde step. In particular. Mill doubtless 
believed that Mackintosh's theory implied that there is a superior 
point of view to that of utilitarianism, a point of view, that is to 
say, which rises above such a mundane consideration as that of 
utility. And any such claim was anathema to Mill. 

The long and the short of it is that James Mill was determined 
to maintain a rigid Benthamism. 2 Any attempt, such as that made 
by Mackintosh, to reconcile utilitarianism with intuitionist ethics 
simply aroused his indignation. As will be seen later, however, his 
son had no such devotion to the letter of the Benthamite gospel. 

1 Similarly, the sentiments which we feel in contemplating the undesirable 
qualities of a bad man need not involve any reference to their lack of utility. 

* This determination also shows itself in Mill’s attack on Mackintosh for making 
the morality of actions depend on motive, when Bentham had shown that it 
does not. 
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6. Obviously, the use made by James Mill of the associationist 
psychology in explaining the possibility of altruistic conduct on 
the part of the individual who by nature seeks his own pleasure 
presupposes a general employment of the method of reductive 
analysis which was characteristic of classical empiricism, especially 
in the thought of Hume, and which was systematically practised 
by Bentham. Thus in his Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human 
Mind Mill tries to reduce man's mental life to its basic elements. 
In general he follows Hume in distinguishing between impressions 
and ideas, the latter being copies or images of the former. But 
Mill actually speaks of sensations, not of impressions. Hence we 
can also say that he follows Condillac 1 in depicting the develop¬ 
ment of mental phenomena as a process of the transformation of 
sensations. It must be added, however, that Mill groups together 
sensations and ideas under the term 'feelings'. ‘We have two 
classes of feelings; one, that which exists when the object of sense 
is present; another, that which exists after the object of sense has 
ceased to be present. The one class of feelings I call sensations; the 
other class of feelings I call ideas.** 

After reducing the mind to its basic elements Mill is then faced 
with the task of reconstructing mental phenomena with the aid of 
the principles of the association of ideas. Hume, he remarks, 
recognized three principles of association, namely contiguity in 
time and place, causation and resemblance. But causation, in 
Mill's view, can be identified with contiguity in time, that is, with 
the order of regular succession. ‘Causation is only a name for the 
order established between an antecedent and consequent; that is, 
the established or constant antecedence of the one, and conse¬ 
quence of the other.' 8 

Mill's work covers such topics as naming, classification, abstrac¬ 
tion, memory, belief, ratiocination, pleasurable and painful 
sensations, the will and intentions. And at the end the author 
remarks that the work, which constitutes the theoretical part of 
the doctrine of the mind, should be followed by a practical part 
comprising logic, considered as practical rules for the mind in its 
search for truth, ethics and the study of education as directed to 
training the individual to contribute actively to the greatest 
possible good or happiness for himself and for his fellow men. 

We cannot follow Mill in his reconstruction of mental 

1 See Vol. VI of this History, pp. 28-35. * Analysis, I, p. 52. 

* Ibid., 1, p. no. 
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phenomena. But it is worth while drawing attention to the way in 
which he deals with reflection, which was described by Locke as 
the notice which the mind takes of its own operations. The mind 
is identified with the stream of consciousness. And consciousness 
means having sensations and ideas. As, therefore, 'reflection is 
nothing but consciousness’, 1 to reflect on an idea is the same thing 
as to have it. There is no room for any additional factor. 

Commenting on his father's theory J. S. Mill remarks that 'to 
reflect on any of our feelings or mental acts is more properly 
identified with attending to the feeling than (as stated in the text) 
with merely having it’. 8 And this seems to be true. But James 
Mill is so obstinately determined to explain the whole mental life 
in terms of the association of primitive elements reached by 
reductive analysis that he has to explain away those factors in 
consciousness to which it is difficult to apply such treatment. In 
other words, empiricism can manifest its own form of dogmatism. 

7. To turn briefly to Benthamite economics. As far as the 
economic market was concerned, Bentham believed that in a 
freely competitive market a harmony of interest is inevitably 
attained, at least in the long run. Such State action as he demanded 
consisted in the removal of restrictions, such as the abolition of 
the tariffs which protected the English market in grain and which 
Bentham thought of as serving the sectional interest of the land- 
owners. 

Behind this laissez-faire theory lay the influence of the French 
physiocrats, to whom allusion has already been made, though 
elements were also derived, of course, from English writers, 
particularly from Adam Smith. 8 But it was obviously not simply 
a question of deriving ideas from previous writers. For the 
laissez-faire economics can be said to have reflected the needs and 
aspirations of the expanding industrial and capitalist system of 
the time. In other words, it reflected the interests, real or supposed, 
of that middle class which James Mill considered to be the wisest 
element in the community. 

The theory found its classical expression in the writings of 
David Ricardo (1772-1823), especially in his Principles of Political 
Economy, which was published in 1817. Bentham is reported to 
have said that James Mill was his spiritual child, and that Ricardo 
was the spiritual child of James Mill. But though it was largely 

1 Analysis, n, p. 177. • Ibid., n, p. 179, note 34. 

* See Vol. V of this History, pp. 334-5. 
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as a result of Mill’s encouragement that Ricardo published his 
Principles when he did, in economic theory Mill was more 
dependent on Ricardo than the other way round. In any case it 
was Ricardo’s work which became the classical statement of 
Benthamite economics. 

In the view of his disciple J. R. McCulloch (1789-1864) Ricardo’s 
great service was to state the fundamental theorem of the science 
of value. This was to the effect that in a free market the value of 
commodities is determined by the amount of labour required for 
their production. In other words, value is crystallized labour. 

Now, if this theory were true, it would appear to follow that the 
money obtained from the sale of commodities belongs rightfully 
to those whose labour produced the commodities in question. That 
is to say, the conclusion drawn by Marx 1 from the labour theory 
of value appears to be amply justified, unless perhaps we wish to 
argue that the capitalist is to be included among the labourers. 
But Ricardo and the other economists of the laissez-faire School 
were far from using the labour theory of value as a means of 
showing that capitalism by its very nature involves exploitation 
of the workers. For one thing they were conscious that the 
capitalist contributes to production by the investment of capital 
in machinery and so on. For another thing they were interested 
in arguing that in a competitive market, free from all restrictions, 
prices tend naturally to represent the real values of commodities. 

This line of argument seems to involve the at least implicit 
assumption that a free market is governed by some sort of natural 
economic law which ultimately ensures a harmonization of 
interests and operates for the common good, provided that nobody 
attempts to interfere with its functioning. But this optimistic 
view represents only one aspect of Benthamite economics. 
According to T. R. Malthus (1766-1834), population always 
increases when living becomes easier, unless, of course, its rate of 
increase is restricted in some way. Thus population tends to out¬ 
run the means of subsistence. And it follows that wages tend to 
remain constant, at a subsistence level that is to say. Hence there 
is a law of wages which can hardly be said to operate in favour of 
the greater happiness of the greatest possible number. 

If the Benthamites had made in the economic sphere a 
thoroughgoing application of the principle of utility, they would 
have had to demand in this sphere a harmonization of interests 

1 See Vol. VII of this History , p. 312. 
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through legislation similar to the harmonization of interests 
through legislation which they demanded in the political sphere. 
Indeed, in his essay on government for the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica James Mill declared that the general happiness is promoted 
by assuring to every man the greatest possible amount of the 
fruit of his own labour, and that the government should prevent 
the powerful robbing the weak. But their belief in certain economic 
laws restricted the Benthamites’ view both of the possibility and 
of the desirability of State action in the economic sphere. 

And yet they themselves made breaches in the wall set up 
round the economic sphere by the belief in natural economic laws. 
For one thing Malthus argued that while wages tend to remain 
constant, rents tend to increase with the increasing fertility of the 
land. And these rents represent profit for the landlords though 
they contribute nothing to production. In other words, the land¬ 
lords are parasites on society. And it was the conviction of the 
Benthamites that their power should be broken. For another thing, 
while those who were strongly influenced by Malthus’s reflections 
on population may have thought that the only way of increasing 
profits and wages would be by restricting the growth of population, 
and that this would be impracticable, the very admission of the 
possibility in principle of interfering with the distribution of 
wealth in one way should have encouraged the exploration of 
other ways of attaining this end. And in point of fact J. S. Mill 
came to envisage legislative control, in a limited form at least, of 
the distribution of wealth. 

In other words, if the Benthamite economists began by separat¬ 
ing the economic sphere, in which a laissez-faire policy should 
reign, from the political sphere, in which a harmonization of 
interests through legislation was demanded, in J. S. Mill’s develop¬ 
ment of utilitarianism the gap between the economic and political 
spheres tended to close. As will be seen presently, J. S. Mill intro¬ 
duced into the utilitarian philosophy elements which were 
incompatible with strict Benthamism. But it seems to the present 
writer at any rate that in proposing some State interference in the 
economic sphere with a view to the general happiness, Mill was 
simply applying the principle of utility in a way in which it might 
well have been applied from the start, had it not been for the 
belief in the autonomy of the economic sphere, governed by its 
own iron laws. 


CHAPTER II 

THE UTILITARIAN MOVEMENT (2) 

Life and writings of J. S. Mill — Mill’s development of the 
utilitarian ethics—Mill on civil liberty and government — 
Psychological freedom. 

1. John Stuart Mill was bom in London on May 20th, 1806. A 
fascinating account of the extraordinary education to which he 
was subjected by his father is to be found in his Autobiography. 
Having apparently started to learn Greek at the age of three, by 
the time he was about twelve years old he was sufficiently 
acquainted with Greek and Latin literature, history and mathe¬ 
matics to enter on what he calls more advanced studies, including 
logic. In 1819 he was taken through a complete course of political 
economy, during which he read Adam Smith and Ricardo. As for 
religion, ‘I was brought up from the first without any religious 
belief, in the ordinary acceptation of the term’, 1 though his father 
encouraged him to learn what religious beliefs mankind had in 
point of fact held. 

In 1820 J. S. Mill was invited to stay in the South of France 
with Sir Samuel Bentham, brother of the philosopher. And during 
his time abroad he not only studied the French language and 
literature but also followed courses at Montpellier on chemistry, 
zoology, logic and higher mathematics, besides making the 
acquaintance of some economists and liberal thinkers. Returning 
to England in 1821 Mill started to read Condillac, studied Roman 
law with John Austin (1790-1859), and gave further attention to 
the philosophy of Bentham. He also extended his philosophical 
reading to the writings of thinkers such as Helv6tius, Locke, 
Hume, Reid and Dugald Stewart. Through personal contact with 
men such as John Austin and his younger brother Charles, Mill 
was initiated into the utilitarian circle. Indeed, in the winter of 
1822-3 he founded a little Utilitarian Circle of his own, which 
lasted for about three and a half years. 

1 Autobiography, p. 38 (2nd edition, 1873). Though James Mill was an agnostic 
rather than a dogmatic atheist, he refused to admit that the world could possibly 
have been created by a God who combined infinite power with infinite wisdom 
and goodness. Moreover, he thought that this belief had a detrimental effect upon 
morality. 
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In 1823 Mill obtained, through his father’s influence, a clerkship 
in the East India Company. And after successive promotions he 
became head of the office in 1856 with a substantial salary. Neither 
father nor son ever held an academic chair. 

Mill’s first printed writings consisted of some letters published 
in 1822, in which he defended Ricardo and James Mill against 
attack. After the foundation of the Westminster Review in 1824 
he became a frequent contributor. And in 1825 he undertook the 
editing of Bentham's Rationale of Evidence in five volumes, a 
labour which, so he tells us, occupied about all his leisure time for 
almost a year. 

It is hardly surprising that prolonged overwork, culminating in 
the editing of Bentham's manuscripts, resulted in 1826 in what is 
popularly called a nervous breakdown. But this mental crisis had 
a considerable importance through its effect on Mill’s outlook. In 
his period of dejection the utilitarian philosophy, in which he had 
been indoctrinated by his father, lost its charms for him. He did 
not indeed abandon it. But he came to two conclusions. First, 
happiness is not attained by seeking it directly. One finds it by 
striving after some goal or ideal other than one’s own happiness or 
pleasure. Secondly, analytic thought needs to be complemented 
by a cultivation of the feelings, an aspect of human nature which 
Bentham had mistrusted. This meant in part that Mill began to 
find some meaning in poetry and art. 1 More important, he found 
himself able to appreciate Coleridge and his disciples, who were 
generally regarded as the antithesis to the Benthamites. In the 
course of time he even came to see some merit in Carlyle, a feat 
which his father was never able to achieve. True, the effect of 
Mill’s crisis should not be exaggerated. He remained a utilitarian, 
and, though modifying Benthamism in important ways, he never 
went over to the opposite camp. As he himself puts it, he did not 
share in the sharp reaction of the nineteenth century against the 
eighteenth, a reaction represented in Great Britain by the names 
of Coleridge and Carlyle. At the same time he became conscious 
of the narrowness of Bentham’s view of human nature, and he 
formed the conviction that the emphasis laid by the French 
philosophes and by Bentham on the analytic reason needed to be 
supplemented, though not supplanted, by an understanding of the 
importance of other aspects of man and his activity. 

In 1829-30 Mill became acquainted with the doctrines of the 

1 Mill started to read Wordsworth in 1828. 
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followers of Saint-Simon. 1 While he disagreed with them on many 
issues, their criticism of the laissez-faire economics appeared to 
him to express important truths. Further, 'their aim seemed to 
me desirable and rational, however their means might be in¬ 
efficacious'. 1 In a real sense Mill always remained an individualist 
at heart, a staunch upholder of individual liberty. But he was 
quite prepared to modify individualism in the interest of the 
common welfare. 

In 1830-1 Mill wrote five Essays on Some Unsettled Questions of 
Political Economy , though they were not published until 1844.* I n 
1843 he published his famous System of Logic , on which he had 
been working for some years. For part of the work he found 
stimulus in W. WheweU's History of the Inductive Sciences 
(1837) and in Sir John Herschel's Discourse on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy (1830), while in the final rewriting of the work 
he found further help in Whewell's Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences (1840) and the earlier volumes of Auguste Comte's Cours 
de philosophic positive . 4 His correspondence with the celebrated 
French positivist, whom he never actually met, began in 1841. 
But in the course of time this epistolary friendship waned and 
then ceased. Mill continued to respect Comte, but he found him¬ 
self entirely out of sympathy with the positivist's later ideas for 
the spiritual organization of humanity. 

In 1848 Mill published his Principles of Political Economy. * In 
1851 he married Harriet Taylor, with whom he had been on 
terms of intimate friendship from 1830 and whose first husband 
died in 1849. 1859, the year following that of his wife's death, 

Mill published his essay On Liberty , in 1861 his Considerations on 
Representative Government, and in 1863 Utilitarianism* An 
Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy and the small 
volume on Auguste Comte and Positivism appeared in 1865. 

From 1865 until 1868 Mill was a Member of Parliament for 
Westminster. He spoke in favour of the Reform Bill of 1867, and 
he denounced the policy of the British government in Ireland. Of 
his pamphlet England and Ireland (1868) he remarks that it ‘was 

^Comte Claude Henri de Rouvroy de Saint-Simon (1760-1825) was a French 
socialist, whose ideas gave rise to a group or School. 

Autobiography , p. 167. Mill 13 referring to the aim or ideal of organizing labour 
and capital for the general good of the community. 

* The fifth essay was partially rewritten in 1833. 

4 Auguste Comte (1798-1857) published the first volume of this work in 1830. 

Subsequent editions appeared in 1849 and 1852. 

• This short work had previously appeared in instalments in Fraser’s Magazine. 
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not popular, except in Ireland, as I did not expect it to be.’ 1 Mill 
also advocated proportional representation and the suffrage for 
women. 

Mill died at Avignon on May 8th, 1873. His Dissertations and 
Discussions appeared in four volumes between 1859 and 1875, 
while his Essays in Religion were published in 1874. Further 
reference to the last-named work, in which Mill discusses sym¬ 
pathetically the hypothesis of a finite God, that is, God limited in 
power, will be made in the next chapter. 

2. In Utilitarianism Mill gives an often-quoted definition or 
description of the basic principle of utilitarian ethics which is quite 
in accord with Benthamism. ‘The creed which accepts as the 
foundation of morals, Utility, or the Greatest Happiness Principle, 
holds that actions are right in proportion as they tend to promote 
happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the reverse of happiness. 
By happiness is intended pleasure, and the absence of pain; by 
unhappiness, pain, and the privation of pleasure.’ 2 

True, Mill is anxious to show that utilitarianism is not a 
philosophy either of egoism or of expediency. It is not a philosophy 
of egoism because happiness, in the moral context, ‘is not the 
agent's own greatest happiness, but the greatest amount of 
happiness altogether’. 8 As for expediency, the expedient as 
opposed to the right generally means that which serves the 
interests of the individual as such, without regard to the common 
good, ‘as when a minister sacrifices the interests of his country to 
keep himself in place’. 1 Such conduct is clearly incompatible with 
the greatest happiness principle. At the same time, though Mill is 
anxious to show that utilitarianism does not deserve the accusa¬ 
tions to which Bentham’s doctrine seemed to some people to lay 
it open, he provides plenty of evidence that his thought moves 
within a Benthamite framework. This can be seen easily enough 
if one considers his discussion of the sense in which the principle 

1 Autobiography , p. 294. 

* Utilitarianism , pp. 9-10 (2nd edition, 1864). 

8 Ibid., p. 16. 

4 Ibid., p. 32. Mill recognizes that the expedient may mean that which is 

expedient or useful for securing some temporary advantage when the securing 

of this advantage involves violation of a rule ‘whose observance is expedient in a 

much higher degree’ (ibid.). And it is clear that not only the individual but also 
the community, as represented by public authority, might succumb to the 
temptation to seek its immediate temporary advantage in this way. But Mill 
argues that the expedient in this sense is not really 'useful' at all. It is harmful. 

Hence there can be no question of choice of the expedient being justified by the 
principle of utility. 
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of utility is susceptible of proof. 1 Mill’s first point is that happiness 
is universally recognized to be a good. ’Each person's happiness 
is a good to that person, and the general happiness, therefore, a 
good to the aggregate of all persons.' 3 4 * * * This remark implies an 
acceptance of Bentham's analysis of such terms as ’community' 
and ’common interest'. Mill then goes on to argue that happiness 
is not merely a good but the good: it is the one ultimate end which 
all desire and seek. True, it can be objected that some people seek 
virtue or money or fame for its own sake, and that such things 
cannot properly be described as happiness. But the fact that such 
things can be sought for their own sakes is explicable in terms of 
the association of ideas. Take virtue, for example. ’There was no 
original desire of it, or motive to it, save its cot luciveness to 
pleasure; and especially to protection from pain.' 3 But that which 
is originally sought as a means to pleasure can, by association 
with the idea of pleasure, come to be sought for its own sake. And 
it is then sought not as a means to pleasure or happiness but 
as a constituent part of it. Evidently, this line of argument, 
with its appeal to the associationist psychology, is in line 
with Benthamism. 

Nobody, of course, disputes the facts that Mill began with the 
Benthamism in which he had been indoctrinated by his father, 
and that he never formally rejected it, and that he always retained 
elements of it. The significant aspect of Mill’s brand of utilitarian¬ 
ism, however, is not to be found in the ideas which he took over 
from Bentham and James Mill. It is to be found in the ideas which 
Mill himself added, and which strained the original Benthamite 
framework to such an extent that it ought to have been radically 
refashioned or even abandoned. 

Foremost among the ideas which Mill introduced was that of 
intrinsic qualitative differences between pleasures. He does 
indeed admit that ‘utilitarian writers in general have placed the 
superiority of mental over bodily pleasures chiefly in the greater 
permanency, safety, uncostliness, etc., of the former—that is, in 
their circumstantial advantages rather than in their intrinsic 

1 Mill agrees with Bentham that the principle of utility cannot be proved by 
deduction from any more ultimate principle or principles. For the point at issue 
is the ultimate end of human action. And 'questions of ultimate ends do not admit 
of proof, in the ordinary acceptation of the term’ ( Utilitarianism , p. 52). It can, 
however, be shown that all men seek happiness, and only happiness, as the end 
of action. And this is sufficient proof of the statement that happiness is the one 
ultimate end of action. 

1 Utilitarianism, p. 53. * Ibid., pp. 56-7. 
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nature’. 1 But he goes on to argue that the utilitarians in question 
might have adopted another point of view ‘with entire con¬ 
sistency. It is quite compatible with the principle of utility to 
recognize the fact, that some kinds of pleasure are more desirable 
and more valuable than others. It would be absurd that while, in 
estimating all other things, quality is considered as well as 
quantity, the estimation of pleasures should be supposed to depend 
on quantity alone.’ 8 

Mill may be quite right in claiming that it is absurd that in 
discriminating between pleasures no account should be taken of 
qualitative differences. But the suggestion that the recognition 
of intrinsic qualitative differences is compatible with Benthamism 
is quite unjustified. And the reason is clear. If we wish to dis¬ 
criminate between different pleasures without introducing any 
standard or criterion other than pleasure itself, the principle of 
discrimination can only be quantitative, whatever Mill may say to 
the contrary. In this sense Bentham adopted the only possible 
consistent attitude. If, however, we are determined to recognize 
intrinsic qualitative differences between pleasures, we have to find 
some standard other than pleasure itself. This may not be 
immediately evident. But if we reflect, we can see that when we 
say that one kind of pleasure is qualitatively superior to another, we 
really mean that one kind of pleasure-producing activity is quali¬ 
tatively superior to or intrinsically more valuable than another. 
And if we try to explain what this means, we shall probably find 
ourselves referring to some ideal of man, to some idea of what the 
human being, ought to be. For example, it makes little sense to 
say that the pleasure of constructive activity is qualitatively 
superior to that of destructive activity except with reference to 
the context of man in society. Or, to put the matter more simply, 
it makes little sense to say that the pleasure of listening to 
Beethoven is qualitatively superior to the pleasure of smoking 
opium, unless we take into account considerations other than that 
of pleasure itself. If we decline to do this, the only relevant question 
is, which is the greater pleasure, quantity being measured not 
simply by intensity but also according to the other criteria of the 
Benthamite calculus. 

In point of fact Mill does introduce a standard other than 
pleasure itself. On occasion at least he appeals to the nature of 
man, even if he does not clearly understand the significance of 

1 Utilitarianism, p. 11. * Ibid., pp. II—12. 
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what he is doing. ‘It is better to be a human being dissatisfied 
than a pig satisfied; better to be Socrates dissatisfied than a fool 
satisfied.’ 1 After all, when Mill is engaged in discussing explicitly 
Bentham’s strong and weak points, one of the main features of 
Bentham’s thought to which he draws attention is its inadequate 
conception of human nature. ‘Man is conceived by Bentham as a 
being susceptible of pleasures and pains, and governed in all his 
conduct partly by the different modifications of self-interest, and 
the passions commonly classed as selfish, partly by sympathies, or 
occasionally antipathies, towards other beings. And here Ben¬ 
tham’s conception of human nature stops. . . . Man is never 
recognized by him as a being capable of pursuing spiritual per¬ 
fection as an end; of desiring, for its own sake, the conformity of 
his own character to his standard of excellence, without hope of 
good or fear of evil from other source than his own inward 
consciousness.’ 2 

It is very far from being the intention of the present writer to 
find fault with Mill for introducing the idea of human nature as a 
standard for determining qualitative differences between pleasure- 
producing activities. The point is rather that he does not appear 
to understand the extent to which he is subjecting the original 
Benthamite framework of his thought to acute stresses and 
strains. There is no need to consult Aristotle, said Bentham. But 
to come closer to Aristotle is precisely what Mill is doing. In his 
essay On Liberty he remarks that ‘I regard utility as the ultimate 
appeal on all ethical questions; but it must be utility in the 
largest sense, grounded on the permanent interests of man as a 
progressive being.’® Mill does not hesitate to refer to man’s 
‘higher faculties’, 4 to which higher or superior pleasures are 
correlative. And in the essay On Liberty he quotes with approval 
the statement of Wilhelm von Humboldt that ‘the end of man is 
the highest and most harmonious development of his powers to a 
complete and consistent whole.’® True, Mill does not produce a 
clear and full account of what he means by human nature. He 
lays stress, indeed, on the perfecting and improving of human 
nature, and he emphasizes the idea of individuality. Thus he says, 
for example, that ‘individuality is the same thing with develop¬ 
ment’, and that 'it is only the cultivation of individuality which 

1 Dissertations and Discussions, l, pp. 358-9. * Ibid. 

* On Liberty, p. 9 (edited by R. B. McCollum, Oxford, 1946). 

* Utilitarianism, pp. 13 and 16. 

* On Liberty, p. 50. 
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produces, or can produce, well-developed human beings’. 1 But he 
makes it clear that individual self-development does not mean for 
him a surrender to any impulses which the individual is inclined 
to follow, but rather the individual fulfilment of the ideal of 
harmonious integration of all one’s powers. It is not a question of 
sheer eccentricity, but of unity in diversity. Hence there must be 
a standard of excellence; and this is not fully worked out. The 
relevant point in the present context, however, is not Mill’s 
failure to elaborate a theory of human nature. Rather is it the fact 
that he grafts on to Benthamism a moral theory which has little 
or nothing to do with the balancing of pleasures and pains accord¬ 
ing to the hedonistic calculus of Bentham, and that he does not 
see the necessity of subjecting his original starting-point to a 
thorough criticism and revision. As we have seen, he does indeed 
criticize Bentham’s narrowness of moral vision. But at other times 
he tends to slur over the differences between them, especially, of 
course, when it is a question of uniting against what they would 
consider reactionary forces. 

The reference to Aristotle in the last paragraph is not so far¬ 
fetched as may at first sight appear. As Bentham was primarily 
interested in questions of practical reform, he not unnaturally 
emphasized the consequences of actions. The moral character of 
actions is to be estimated according to the consequences which 
they tend to have. This view is, of course, essential to utilitarian¬ 
ism, in some form or other at least. And Mill often speaks in the 
same way. But he also sees, as Aristotle saw, that the exercise of 
human activities cannot properly be described as a means to an 
end, happiness, when the end is taken to be something purely 
external to these activities. For the exercise of the activities can 
itself constitute a part of happiness. The enjoyment of good 
health, for example, and the appreciative hearing of good music 
are, or can be, constituent elements in happiness, and not simply 
means to some abstract external end. ‘Happiness is not an abstract 
idea, but a concrete whole.’ 2 This is a thoroughly Aristotelian 
notion. 

Now, in the first two paragraphs of this section we saw that 
according to Mill actions are right in proportion as they tend to 
promote happiness, wrong in so far as they tend to produce the 
reverse of happiness. We also noted Mill’s explanation that in this 
ethical context happiness does not mean the individual agent’s 

1 On Liberty, p. 56. * Utilitarianism, p. 56. 
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own greater happiness, but the greatest amount of happiness 
altogether. And if we ask why the general happiness is desirable, 
M’H answers that 'no reason can be given why the general happi¬ 
ness is desirable, except that each person, so far as he believes it 
to be attainable, desires his own happiness’. 1 It is therefore 
incumbent on him to make clear the relation between the agent's 
own happiness and the general happiness. 

One line of argument employed by Mill represents orthodox 
Benthamism. ’Each person’s happiness is a good to that person, 
and the general happiness, therefore, a good to the aggregate of 
all persons.’* If the general happiness is related to my happiness 
as a whole to a part, in desiring the general happiness I am 
desiring my own. And by the force of association of ideas I can 
come to desire the general happiness without adverting to my 
own. It can thus be explained not only how altruism is possible 
but also how egoism is possible. For it is no more necessary that 
all should attain to an altruistic point of view than it is necessary 
that all those who desire money as a means to an end should 
become misers, seeking money for its own sake. 

This jnay sound reasonable. But reflection discloses a difficulty. 
If the general happiness is, as Bentham maintained, nothing but 
the sum total resulting from an addition of the happinesses of 
individuals, there is no reason why I should be unable to seek my 
own happiness without seeking the general happiness. And if I 
ask why I ought to seek the latter, it is no use replying that I seek 
the former. For this reply to have any relevance, it must be 
assumed that the general happiness is not simply the result of an 
addition sum, the aggregate which results from a juxtaposition of 
individual happinesses, but rather an organic whole of such a kind 
that he who promotes his own happiness necessarily promotes the 
general happiness. For he actualizes a constituent part of an 
organic whole. But it can hardly be shown that this is the case 
unless emphasis is placed on the social nature of man. For one can 
then argue that the individual does not attain his own real 
happiness except as a social being, a member of society, and that 
his happiness is a constituent element in an organic whole. 

This seems indeed to be the sort of idea towards which Mill is 
working. He remarks, for example, that the firm foundation of the 
utilitarian morality is to be found in ‘the social feelings of man¬ 
kind’. 8 These social feelings can be described as the ‘desire to be in 
1 Ibid., p. 53. • Ibid. 9 Ibid., p. 46. 
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unity with our fellow creatures, which is already a powerful 
principle in human nature, and happily one of those which tend to 
become stronger, even without express inculcation, from the 
influences of advancing civilization. The social state is at once so 
natural, so necessary, and so habitual to man, that, except in 
some unusual circumstances, or by an effort of voluntary abstrac¬ 
tion, he never conceives himself otherwise than as a member of a 
body.’ 1 True, Mill emphasizes the fact that the social feelings 
grow through the influence of education and of advancing 
civilization, and that the more they grow the more does the 
common good or general happiness appear as desirable, as an 
object to be sought. At the same time he also emphasizes the fact 
that social feeling has its root in human nature itself, and that 
'to those who have it, it possesses all the characters of a natural 
feeling. It does not present itself to their minds as a superstition 
of education, or a law despotically imposed by the power of 
society, but as an attitude which it would not be well for them to 
be without. This conviction is the ultimate sanction of the greatest 
happiness morality.’* 

Once again, therefore, we receive the impression that Mill is 
working away from Benthamism to an ethics based on a more 
adequate view of the human person. At the same time the new 
theory is not developed in such a way as to make clear its relations 
to and differences from the framework of thought with which Mill 
started and which he never actually abandoned. 

Though, however, the difficulty of passing from the man who 
seeks his own personal happiness to the man who seeks the 
common good is diminished in proportion as emphasis is laid on 
the nature of man as a social being, there remains an objection 
which can be brought against the utilitarian theory of obligation, 
whether utilitarianism is understood in its original Benthamite 
form or as developed by Mill. 8 For anyone at least who accepts 
Hume’s famous assertion that an ‘ought’ cannot be derived from 
an ‘is’, an ought-statement from a purely factual or empirical 
statement, is likely to object that this is precisely what the 
utilitarians try to do. That is to say, they first assert that as a 
matter of empirical fact man seeks happiness, and they then 

1 Utilitarianism , p. 46. * Ibid., p. 50. 

• This lina of objection is not confined, of course, to utilitarianism. It can be 
brought against any form of teleological ethics which interprets the moral 
imperative as what Kant would call an assertoric hypothetical imperative. (See 
Veil. VI of this History , pp. 321-3.) 
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conclude that he ought to perform those actions which are required 
to increase happiness and that he ought not to perform those 
actions which diminish happiness or increase pain or unhappiness. 

One possible way of dealing with this objection is, of course, to 
challenge its validity. But if it is once admitted that an ought- 
statement cannot be derived from a purely factual statement, 
then, to defend utilitarianism, we have to deny the applicability 
of the objection in this case. Obviously, we cannot deny that the 
utilitarians start with a factual statement, namely that all men 
seek happiness. But it might be argued that this factual statement 
is not the only statement which functions as a premiss. For 
example, it might be maintained that a judgment of value about 
the end, namely happiness, is tacitly understood. That is to say, 
the utilitarians are not simply stating that as a matter of empirical 
fact all men pursue happiness as the ultimate end of action. They 
are also stating implicitly that happiness is the only end worthy 
of being an ultimate end. Or it might be maintained that together 
with the factual statement that all men seek for happiness as the 
ultimate end of action, the utilitarians tacitly include the premisses 
that to act in the way which effectively increases happiness is the 
only rational way of acting (given the fact that all seek this end), 
and that to act in a rational manner is worthy of commendation. 
Indeed, it is fairly clear that Bentham does assume that, as all 
seek pleasure, to act in the way which will effectively increase 
pleasure is to act rationally, and that to act rationally is com¬ 
mendable. And it is also clear that Mill assumes that to act in 
such a way as to develop a harmonious integration of the powers 
of human nature or of the human person is commendable. 

It is not the purpose of these remarks to suggest that in the 
opinion of the present writer utilitarianism either in its original 
Benthamite form or in the somewhat incoherent shape that it 
assumes with J. S. Mill, is the correct moral philosophy. The point 
is that though in word the utilitarians derive ought-statements 
from a purely factual, empirical statement, it is perfectly reason¬ 
able to argue that they tacitly presuppose other premisses which 
are not purely factual statements. Hence, even if it is admitted 
that an ought-statement cannot be derived from a purely factual 
statement, the admission is not by itself necessarily fatal to 
utilitarian moral theory. 

As for the general merits and demerits of utilitarian moral 
theory, this is too broad a question for discussion here. But we can 
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make two points. First, when we are asked why we think that one 
action is right and another action wrong, we frequently refer to 
consequences. And this suggests that a teleological ethics finds 
support in the way in which we ordinarily think and speak about 
moral questions. Secondly, the fact that a man of the calibre of 
J. S. Mill found himself driven to transcend the narrow hedonism 
of Bentham and to interpret happiness in the light of the idea of 
the development of the human personality suggests that we cannot 
understand man’s moral life except in terms of a philosophical 
anthropology. Hedonism certainly tends to recur in the history of 
ethical theory. But reflection on it prompts the mind to seek for a 
more adequate theory of human nature than that which is 
immediately suggested by the statement that all men pursue 
pleasure. This fact is well illustrated by Mill’s development of 
Benthamism. 

3. Mill’s idea of the self-development of the individual plays a 
central role in his reflections on civil or social liberty. As he 
follows Hume and Bentham in rejecting the theory of ‘abstract 
right, as a thing independent of utility', 1 he cannot indeed appeal 
to a natural right on the part of the individual to develop himself 
freely. But he insists that the principle of utility demands that 
every man should be free to develop his powers according to his 
own will and judgment, provided that he does not do so in a way 
which interferes with the exercise of a similar freedom by others. 
It is not in the common interest that all should be moulded or 
expected to conform to the same pattern. On the contrary, society 
is enriched in proportion as individuals develop themselves freely. 
‘The free development of individuality is one of the principal 
ingredients of human happiness, and quite the chief ingredient of 
individual and social progress.’ 2 Hence the need for liberty. 

When he is thinking of the value of free self-development on 
the part of the individual, Mill not unnaturally pushes the idea of 
liberty to the fullest extent which is consistent with the existence 
and maintenance of social harmony. 'The liberty of the individual 
must be thus far limited; he must not make himself a nuisance to 
other people.’ 3 Provided that he refrains from interfering with 
other people’s liberty and from actively inciting others to crime, 
the individual’s freedom should be unrestricted. ‘The only part of 

1 On Liberty , p. 9. A 11 page references to this essay and to that On Representative 
Government are to the edition of the two essays in one volume by R. B. McCallum 
(Oxford, 1946). 

1 Ibid., p. 50* * Ibid > P* 49 . 
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the conduct of anyone, for which he is amenable to society, is that 
which concerns others. In the part which merely concerns himself, 
his independence is, of right, absolute. Over himself, over his own 
body and mind, the individual is sovereign.’ 1 

In the passage just cited the phrase ‘of right’ suggests, at first 
sight at least, that Mill has forgotten for the moment that the 
theory of natural rights does not form part of his intellectual 
baggage. It would not indeed be matter for astonishment if after 
inheriting the rejection of this theory from Bentham and his 
father Mill then tended to reintroduce the theory. But pre¬ 
sumably he would comment that what he rejects is the theory of 
‘abstract’ rights which are not based on the principle of utility and 
which are supposed to be valid irrespective of the historical and 
social context. ‘Liberty, as a principle, has no application to any 
state of things anterior to the time when mankind have become 
capable of being improved by free and equal discussion.’ 3 In a 
society of barbarians despotism would be legitimate, ‘provided 
that the end be their improvement, and the means justified by 
actually effecting that end'. 8 But when civilization has developed 
up to a certain point, the principle of utility demands that the 
individual should enjoy full liberty, except the liberty to do harm 
to others. And if we presuppose a society of this sort, we can 
reasonably talk about a ‘right’ to liberty, a right grounded on the 
principle of utility. 

Mill’s general thesis is, therefoie, that in a civilized community 
the only legitimate ground for the exercise of coercion in regard 
to the individual is ‘to prevent harm to others. His own good, 
either physical or moral, is not a sufficient warrant.' 4 But where 
does the boundary lie between what does harm to others and what 
does not, between purely self-regarding conduct and conduct 
which concerns others? We have noted that Mill quotes with 
approval Wilhelm von Humboldt’s statement that the end of man 
is 'the highest and most harmonious development of his powers 
to a complete and consistent whole’. 5 And Mill is, of course, 
convinced that the common happiness is increased if individuals 
do develop themselves in this way. Might it not be argued, there¬ 
fore, that harm is done to others, to the community, if the 
individual acts in such a way as to prevent the harmonious 
integration of his powers and becomes a warped personality? 

This difficulty is, of course, seen and discussed by Mill himself. 

* Ibid., p. 9. * Ibid. * Ibid. * Ibid., p. 8. * Ibid., p. 30. 
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And he suggests various ways of dealing with it. In general, how¬ 
ever, his answer is on these lines. The common good demands that 
as much liberty as possible should be conceded to the individual. 
Hence injury to others should be interpreted as narrowly as 
possible. The majority is by no means infallible in its judgments 
about what would be beneficial to an individual. Hence it should 
not attempt to impose its own ideas about what is good and bad 
on all. The community should not interfere with private liberty 
except when 'there is a definite damage, or a definite risk of 
damage, either to an individual or to the public'. 1 

Obviously, this does not constitute a complete answer to the 
objection from the purely theoretical point of view. For questions 
can still be asked about what constitutes 'definite damage' or 'a 
definite risk of damage'. 2 At the same time Mill's general principle 
is, by and large, that which tends to be followed in our Western 
democracies. And most of us would doubtless agree that restric¬ 
tions on private liberty should be kept to the minimum demanded 
by respect for the rights of others and for the common interest. 
But it is idle to suppose that any philosopher can provide us with 
a formula which will settle all disputes about the limits of this 
minimum. 

Mill's insistence on the value of private liberty and on the 
principle of individuality or originality, the principle, that is to 
say, of individual self-development, naturally affects his ideas on 
government and its functions. It affects his concept of the most 
desirable form of government, and it also leads him to see how 
democracy can be threatened by a danger to which Bentham and 
James Mill had not really paid attention. We can consider these 
two points successively. 

Though Mill is well aware of the absurdity of supposing that the 
form of constitution which one considers to be, abstractly speak¬ 
ing, the best is necessarily the best in the practical sense of being 
suited to all people and to all stages of civilization, he none the less 
insists that 'to inquire into the best form of government in the 
abstract (as it is called) is not a chimerical, but a highly practical 

1 On Liberty , p. 73. 

1 Mill makes a distinction between violating specific duties to society and 
causing perceptible hurt to assignable individuals on the one hand and merely 
‘constructive injury' on the other (cf. On Liberty , p. 73). But though most people 
would make a clear distinction between, say, driving a car to the danger of the 
public when the driver is drunk and getting drunk in the privacy of one’s own 
home, there are bound to be many cases in which the application of general 
categories is a matter for dispute. 
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employment of scientific intellect'. 1 For political institutions do 
not simply grow while men sleep. They are what they are through 
the agency of the human will. And when a political institution has 
become obsolete and no longer corresponds to the needs and 
legitimate demands of a society, it is only through the agency of 
the human will that it can be changed or developed or supplanted 
by another institution. But this demands thought about what is 
desirable and practicable, about the ideally best form of govern¬ 
ment. For, ‘the ideally best form of government, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, does not mean one which is practicable or 
eligible in all states of civilization, but the one which, in the 
circumstances in which it is practicable and eligible, is attended 
with the greatest amount of beneficial consequences, immediate 
and prospective.’* 

If we presuppose that a stage of civilization has been reached in 
which democracy is practicable, the ideally best form of govern¬ 
ment is, for Mill, that in which sovereignty is vested in the com¬ 
munity as a whole, in which each citizen has a voice in the 
exercise of sovereignty, and in which each citizen is sometimes 
called on to take an actual part in government, whether local or 
national, in some capacity or other. For one thing, the individual 
is more secure from being harmed by others in proportion as he is 
able to protect himself. And he can do this best in a democracy. 
For another thing, a democratic constitution encourages an active 
type of character, gifted with initiative and vigour. And it is more 
valuable to promote an active than a passive type of character. 
Obviously, this consideration weighs heavily with Mill. In his 
opinion a democratic constitution is the most likely to encourage 
that individual self-development on which he lays so much 
emphasis. Further, it promotes the growth in the individual of a 
public spirit, of concern with the common good, whereas under a 
benevolent despotism individuals are likely to concentrate simply 
on their private interests, leaving care for the common good to a 
government in which they have no voice or share. 

It is clear that Mill is not primarily concerned with an external 
harmonization of interests among atomic human individuals, each 
of which is supposed to be seeking simply his own pleasure. For if 
this were the chief concern of government, one might conclude 
that benevolent despotism is the ideal form of government and 
that democracy is preferable only because despots are, in practice, 

1 On Representative Government, p. 115. 1 Ibid., p. 141. 
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generally as self-seeking as anyone else. It was partly this idea 
that drove Bentham to adopt a radically democratic point of 
view. Mill, however, while by no means blind to the need for 
harjnonizing interests, is concerned above all with the superior 
educative effect of democracy. True, it presupposes a certain level 
of education. At the same time it encourages, more than any other 
form of government, private liberty and free self-development on 
the part of the individual. 

Ideally, direct democracy would be the best form of govern¬ 
ment, at least in the sense of a democracy in which all citizens 
would have the opportunity of sharing in government in some 
capacity. 'But since all cannot, in a community exceeding a single 
small town, participate personally in any but some very minor 
portions of the public business, it follows that the ideal type of a 
perfect government must be representative.’ 1 

Mill is not, however, so naive as to suppose that a democratic 
constitution automatically ensures a due respect for individual 
liberty. When democracy means in effect the rule, by representa¬ 
tion, of a numerical majority, there is no guarantee that the 
majority will not oppress the minority. For example, legislation 
might be made to serve the interest of a racial or religious majority 
or that of a particular economic class* rather than the interests of 
the whole community. In fine, what Bentham called ‘sinister 
interests’ can operate in a democracy as elsewhere. 

As a safeguard against this danger Mill insists that minorities 
must be effectively represented. And to secure this he advocates 
a system of proportional representation, referring to Thomas 
Hare’s Treatise on the Election of Representatives (1859) and to 
Professor Henry Fawcett’s pamphlet Mr. Hare's Reform BiU 
Simplified and Explained (i860). But constitutional devices such 
as universal suffrage and proportional representation will not be 
sufficient without a process of education which inculcates a 
genuine respect for individual liberty and for the rights of all 
citizens, whatever may be their race, religion or position in society. 

Given Mill’s insistence on the value of individual self-develop¬ 
ment and initiative, it is not surprising that he disapproves of any 
tendency on the part of the State to usurp the functions of 

1 On Representative Government , p. 151. 

* Mill envisages the possibility of a majority of unskilled workers obtaining 
legislation to protect what it conceives to be its own interest, to the detriment of 
the interests of skilled workers and of other classes. Cf. On Representative Govern¬ 
ment, p. 183. 
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voluntary institutions and to hand them over to the control of a 
State bureaucracy. ‘The disease which afflicts bureaucratic 
governments, and which they usually die of, is routine. ... A 
bureaucracy always tends to become a pedantocracy.' 1 The 
tendency for all the more able members of the community to be 
absorbed into the ranks of State functionaries ‘is fatal, sooner or 
later, to the mental activity and progressiveness of the body 
itself.'* 

This does not mean, however, that Mill condemns all legislation 
and State control other than that required to maintain peace and 
order in the community. It seems true to say that he is drawn in 
two directions. On the one hand the principle of individual liberty 
inclines him to disapprove of any legislation or State control of 
conduct which goes beyond what is required for preventing or 
deterring the individual from injuring others, whether assignable 
individuals or the community at large. On the other hand the 
principle of utility, the greatest happiness principle, might well 
be used to justify a very considerable amount of legislation and 
State control with a view to the common good or happiness. But, 
as we have seen, the principle of individuality is itself grounded on 
the principle of utility. And the idea of preventing the individual 
from injuring others can be interpreted in such a way as to 
justify a good deal of State ‘interference’ with the individual's 
conduct. 

Education is a case in point. We have seen that according to 
Mill the community has no right to coerce the individual simply 
for his own good. But this applies, as Mill explains, only to adults, 
not to children. For the latter must be protected not only from 
being harmed by others but also from harming themselves. Hence 
Mill does not hesitate to say, 'is it not almost a self-evident 
axiom, that the State should require and compel the education, 
up to a certain standard, of every human being who is bom its 
citizen?’ 8 He is not suggesting that parents should be compelled 
to send their children to State schools. For ‘a general State educa¬ 
tion is a mere contrivance for moulding people to be exactly like 
one another’: 4 it might easily become an attempt to establish ‘a 
despotism over the mind’.® But if parents do not provide in some 
way for the education of their children, they are failin g in their 
duty and are harming both individuals, namely the children, and 

l Ibid., p. 179. 

* On Liberty, p. 94. 


* Ibid., p. 102. 

4 Ibid., p. 95. 4 Ibid . 
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the community. 1 Hence the State should prevent them from 
injuring others in this way. And if the parents are genuinely 
unable to pay for their children's education, the State should 
come to their aid. 

On occasion Mill's interpretation of the principle of preventing 
the individual from injuring others is astonishingly broad. Thus 
in the essay On Liberty he remarks that in a country in which the 
population is or threatens to become so great that wages are 
reduced through superabundant labour, with the consequence 
that parents are unable to support their children, a law to forbid 
marriages unless the parties could show that they had the means 
of supporting a family would not exceed the legitimate power of 
the State. True, the expediency of such a law is open to dispute. 
But the law would not constitute a violation of liberty. For its aim 
would be to prevent the parties concerned from injuring others, 
namely the prospective offspring. And if anyone objected to the 
law simply on the ground that it would violate the liberty of 
parties who wished to marry, he would give evidence of a mis¬ 
placed notion of liberty. 

In point of fact Mill came to modify his view that no man 
should be compelled to act or to refrain from acting in a certain 
way simply for his own good. Take the case of proposed legislation 
to reduce the hours of labour. Mill came to the conclusion that 
such legislation would be perfectly legitimate, and also desirable, 
if it were in the real interest of the workmen. To pretend that it 
violates the worker's freedom to work for as many hours as he 
likes is absurd. It is indeed obviously true that he would choose to 
work for an excessive length of time, if the alternative were 
to starve. But it by no means follows that he would not choose to 
work for shorter hours, provided that the reduction were univer¬ 
sally enforced by law. And in enacting such a law the legislator 
would be acting for the good of the worker and in accordance with 
his real desire. 

Given his belief in the value of voluntary associations and of 
initiative uncontrolled by the State, together with his rooted 
mistrust of bureaucracy, Mill would hardly take kindly to the idea 
of the so-called Welfare State. At the same time in his later years 
he came to envisage a degree of State-control of the distribution 
of wealth which he at any rate was prepared to describe as 

1 Mill insists, for example, that some education is a prerequisite for exercise of 
the suffrage, and so for democracy. 
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socialist in character. And the development of his thought on 
social legislation has often been depicted, though not necessarily 
with disapproval of course, as constituting an implicit desertion of 
his original principles. But though it is perfectly reasonable to see 
in his thought a shift of emphasis from the idea of private liberty 
to that of the demands of the common good, it seems to the 
present writer that the charge of inconsistency or of making a 
volte-face can easily be overdone. After all, Mill did not mean by 
liberty merely freedom from external control. He emphasized 
liberty as freedom to develop oneself as a human being in the full 
sense, a freedom which is demanded by the common good. Hence 
it is reasonable to conclude that it is the business of the com¬ 
munity, that it makes for the common good or general happiness, 
to remove obstacles to such self-development on the part of the 
individual. But the removal of obstacles may very well entail a 
considerable amount of social legislation. 

What is true, of course, is that Mill departs very far from 
Benthamism. And this departure from Benthamism can also be 
seen in the sphere of economics. For example, when Mill con- 
donned laws against trade unions and associations formed to raise 
wage-levels, the condemnation may have been based p rimar ily on 
his belief that free rein should be given to private enterprises in 
general and to voluntary economic experiments in particular. But 
it implied that, within the limits set by other factors, something 
can be done to raise wages by human effort. In other words, there 
is no iron law of wages which renders nugatory all attempts to 
raise them. 

To conclude this section. Bentham, with what we may call his 
quantitative point of view, naturally emphasized the individual 
unit. Each is to count, so to speak, as one and not as more than 
one. And this idea naturally led him in the direction of democratic 
convictions. Mill shared these convictions; but he came to lay the 
emphasis on quality, on the development of the individual 
personality, a value which is best assured in a democratically 
constituted society. And this shift in emphasis, involving a change 
from the concept of the pleasure-seeking and pain-avoiding unit 
to the concept of the personality seeking the harmonious and 
integrated active development of all his powers, is perhaps the 
most salient characteristic of Mill's development of utilitarianism 
from the philosophical point of view. From the practical point of 
view, that of the reformer, the feature of Mill 's thought which 
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usually strikes the observer is the way in which he discerns the 
growing movement towards social legislation and approves it in so 
far as he feels that he can reconcile it with his profound belief in 
the value of individual liberty. But the two points of view go 
together, as has already been remarked. For Mill’s qualified 
approval of social legislation is motivated very largely by his con¬ 
viction that such legislation is required to create the conditions for, 
by the removal of hindrances to, the fuller self-development of the 
individual. To the extent that he envisages the removal by the 
State of obstacles or hindrances to the leading by all of a full 
human life, Mill approximates to the point of view expounded by 
the British idealists in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
But veneration for the State as such, the kind of veneration which 
had been shown by Hegel, is entirely absent from his outlook. In 
a very real sense he remains an individualist to the last. What 
exists is the individual, though the individual character and 
personality cannot be fully developed apart from social relations. 

4. The topics of civil liberty and government are obviously 
connected. Freedom of the will or liberty in a psychological sense 
is discussed by Mill in his A System of Logic, under the general 
heading of the logic of the mental sciences, and in his An Examina¬ 
tion of Sir WiUiam Hamilton’s Philosophy. But as interest in the 
problem of freedom of the will is generally prompted by its 
bearing on ethics and on questions, whether moral or legal, about 
responsibility, it seems permissible to take the problem out of the 
general logical setting in which Mill actually discusses it and to 
consider it here. 

Mill assumes that according to libertarians, upholders, that is 
to say, of the doctrine of freedom of the will, 'our volitions are not, 
properly speaking, the effects of causes, or at least have no causes 
which they uniformly and implicitly obey'. 1 And as he himself 
believes that all volitions or acts of the will are caused, he em¬ 
braces, to this extent at least, what he calls the doctrine of 
philosophical necessity. By causation he understands 'invariable, 
certain and unconditional sequence’,* a uniformity of order or 
sequence which permits predictability. And it is this empiricist 
idea of causation which he applies to human volitions and 
actions. 

The causes which are relevant in this context are motives and 

1 A System of Logic, II, p. 421 (10th edition, 1879). All further page-references 
to this work will be to this edition, denoted by the title Logic. 

* Logic , 11, p. 423. 
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character. Hence the doctrine of philosophical necessity means 
that, 'given the motives which are present to an individual’s mind, 
and given likewise the character and disposition of the individual, 
the manner in which he will act might be unerringly inferred'. 1 It 
is scarcely necessary to say that Mill is referring to predictability 
in principle. The less knowledge we have of a man’s character and 
of the motives which present themselves to his mind with varying 
degrees of force, the less able are we to predict his actions in 
practice. 

One obvious objection to this theory is that it presupposes 
either that a man’s character is fixed from the start or that it is 
formed only by factors which lie outside his control. In point of 
fact, however, Mill is quite prepared to admit that 'our character 
is formed by us as well as for us’. 2 At the same time he adds, and 
indeed must add if he is to preserve consistency with his premiss 
about causality, that the will to shape our character is formed for 
us. For example, experience of painful consequences of the 
character which he already possesses, or some other strong feeling, 
such as admiration, which has been aroused in him, may cause a 
man to desire to change his character. 

It is true that when we yield, for example, to a stray temptation, 
we tend to think of ourselves as capable of having acted differently. 
But, according to Mill, this does not mean that we are actually 
aware or conscious that we could have acted in a different manner, 
all other things being equal. We are not conscious of liberty of 
indifference in this sense. What we are conscious of is that we 
could have acted differently if we had preferred to do so, that is, 
if the desire not to act in the way in which we did act or to act in 
a different manner had been stronger than the desire which, as a 
matter of fact, operated in us and caused our choice. 

We can say, therefore, if we like, that Mill embraces a theory of 
character-determinism. But though he speaks, as we have seen, 
about the doctrine of philosophical necessity, he does not relish 
the use of such terms as ‘necessity’ and 'determinism’. He argues 
instead that the predictability in principle of human actions is 
perfectly compatible with all that the upholders of freedom of the 
will can reasonably maintain. Some religious metaphysicians, for 
instance, have found no difficulty in claiming both that God 
foresees all human actions and that man acts freely. And if God’s 
foreknowledge is compatible with human liberty, so is any other 

1 Ibid., 11, p. 422. * Ibid., n, p. 426. 
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foreknowledge. Hence an admission of predictability in principle 
does not prevent us from saying that man acts freely. It is rather 
a question of analysing what is meant by freedom. If it is taken to 
mean that when I am faced with alternative courses of action, I 
could make a different choice from the one which I actually make, 
even though all factors, including character, desires and motives, 
are assume d to be the same, it cannot be allowed that man is free. 
For freedom in this sense would be incompatible with predict¬ 
ability in principle: it would follow that human actions are un¬ 
caused and random events. But if by saying that man is free we 
mgan simply that he could act differently from the way in which 
he does act if his character and motives were otherwise than they 
are, and that he himself has a hand in shaping his character, it is 
then quite legitimate to say that man is free. Indeed, those who 
assert human freedom can mean no more than this unless they 
are prepared to say that human actions are chance, inexplicable 
events. 

Mill is naturally convinced that his analysis of human freedom 
is not at odds with the utilitarian ethics. For he does not deny 
that character is malleable or that moral education is possible. All 
that follows from the causal activity of motives, in conjunction 
with character, is that moral education must be directed to the 
cultivation of the right desires and aversions, that is, to the 
cultivation of those desires and aversions which are demanded by 
the principle of utility. ‘The object of moral education is to 
educate the will: but the will can only be educated through the 
desires and aversions.’ 1 As for penal sanctions and punishment in 
general, the statement that all human actions are in principle 
predictable does not entail the conclusion that all punishment is 
unjust. Let us assume that punishment has two ends, ‘the benefit 
of the offender himself and the protection of others’.* Appropriate 
punishment can serve to strengthen the offender’s aversion to 
wrong-doing and his desire to obey the law. As for protection of 
others, punishment, provided that unnecessary suffering is not 
inflicted, needs no defence other than that provided by common 
sense. Whatever position we may adopt on the subject of free 
will, murderers can no more be allowed to commit their crimes 
with impunity than a mad dog can be allowed to roam the 
streets. 

»An Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, p. 505 (2nd edition, 
1865). This work will be referred to in future page-references as Examination. 
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In maintaining that all human actions are predictable in 
principle. Mill can draw, of course, on some empirical evidence. 
For it is an undoubted fact that the better we know a man the 
more confident we feel that in a given set of circumstances he 
would act in one way rather than in another. And if he does not 
act as we expected, we may conclude either that his character was 
stronger than we suspected or that there was a hidden flaw in his 
character, as the case may be. Similarly, if we find that our friends 
are surprised that we have resisted, say, a temptation to use a 
given opportunity of making money by some shady means, we 
may very well comment that they ought to have known us better. 
But though plenty of examples can be found in ordinary speech 
which seem to imply that a perfect knowledge of a man's character 
would enable the possessor of the knowledge to predict the man’s 
actions, examples can also be found which suggest a belief to the 
contrary. After all, there are occasions on which we resent the 
suggestion that all our utterances and actions can be predicted, as 
though we were automata, incapable of any originality. Ultimately, 
however. Mill asserts the predictability in principle of all human 
actions more as the alternative to admitting uncaused events than 
as an empirical generalization. 

If we assume that Mill is right in saying that we have to choose 
between these two alternatives, and if we are not prepared to 
describe human volitions and actions as chance or random events 
which happen without being caused, the question then arises 
whether the admission that all human volitions and actions are 
predictable in principle is or is not compatible with describing 
some actions as free. In one sense at any rate it is certainly 
compatible. For some of our actions are performed deliberately, 
with a conscious purpose, while others are not, reflex acts for 
instance. And if we wish to use the word ‘free’ simply to describe 
actions of the first kind, as distinct from the second kind, the 
question of predictability is irrelevant. For even if actions of both 
types are predictable in principle, the difference between them 
remains. And the word ‘free’ is being used simply to mark this 
difference. If, however, we wish to maintain that to say that an 
action is performed freely necessarily implies that the agent could 
act otherwise without being a different sort of person, unerring 
predictability in virtue of a knowledge of the person’s character 
is ruled out. And if we have already accepted the validity of Mill’s 
thesis that we have to choose between asserting predictability in 
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principle and asserting that free actions are random events, we 
shall find it difficult to claim at the same time that an agent is 
morally responsible for his free actions. 

If, however, we wish to maintain that Mill is not justified in 
forcing us to choose between admitting that all human actions are 
predictable in principle in virtue of the agent's character and 
admitting that free actions are random or chance events, we have 
to find an acceptable alternative. And this is not easy to do. It is 
hardly sufficient to say that the action is indeed caused but that 
it is caused by the agent’s will, and that no other cause is required 
save a final cause, namely a purpose or motive. For Mill would 
immediately ask, what is the cause of the volition? Or is it an 
uncaused event? As for the motive, what causes this motive rather 
than another to be the stronger, actually prevailing motive? Must 
it not be the agent's character, the fact that he is the sort of man 
that he is? 

It may be said that Mill himself gets into difficulties. For 
example, he admits that the individual can play a part in shaping 
his own character. And it is indeed essential for him to admit this, 
if any sense is to be given to his idea of civil liberty as required 
for self-development. But on Mill’s own premisses every effort 
that a man makes with a view to self-improvement must be 
caused. And in the long run what can be meant by the statement 
that a man plays an active part in shaping his own character 
except that the causes of his character are not simply external, 
educational and environmental, but also internal, physiological 
and psychological? But this hardly squares with what the ordinary 
person understands by the claim that man is free, and that he is 
not simply a product of his environment, but can freely play an 
active part in shaping his character. Hence Mill should either 
embrace and assert determinism, which he tries to avoid, or make 
it clear that he is using terms such as ‘free’ and ‘freedom’ in some 
peculiar sense of his own, in what Bentham would call a ‘meta¬ 
physical’ sense. 

But the fact that difficulties can be raised in regard to Mill's 
position does not necessarily get other people out of their diffi¬ 
culties. And it might very well be argued that we cannot escape 
these difficulties if we once allow ourselves to share Mill's analytic 
approach, speaking about the agent, his character and his motives 
as though they were distinct entities which interact on one 
another. We ought instead to find another way of talking, based 
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on a conception of the human person and his acting which cannot 
be expressed in Mill's terms. Bergson made an attempt to develop, 
or at least to indicate, such a language. And others have followed 
suit. We cannot talk about God in the language of, say, physics. 
For the concept of God is not a concept of physical science. Nor 
can we talk about freedom in the language used by Mill. If we try 
to do so, we shall find freedom being translated into something 
else. 

The aim of the foregoing remarks is not to solve the problem of 
freedom, but simply to indicate some lines of reflection which 
arise out of Mill's discussions of the matter. For the matter of that, 
there is a great deal more that could be said in connection with 
Mill's approach and line of thought. But it would be inappropriate 
to devote more space to the subject in a book which is not intended 
to be a treatise on human liberty, whether in the civil or in the 
psychological sense of the term. 



CHAPTER III 

J. S. MILL: LOGIC AND EMPIRICISM 

Introductory remarks—Names and propositions, real and 
verbal—The nature of mathematics—Syllogistic reasoning — 
Induction and the principle of the uniformity of Nature—The 
late of causation—Experimental inquiry and deduction — 
Method in the Moral Sciences—Matter as a permanent possi¬ 
bility of sensations—The analysis of mind and the spectre of 
solipsism—Mill on religion and natural theology. 

x. In the eighteenth century the study of logic had been com¬ 
paratively neglected. And in the introduction to his System of 
Logic Mill pays a tribute to Richard Whateley (1787-1863), 
Archbishop of Dublin, as 'a writer who has done more than any 
other person to restore this study to the rank from which it had 
fallen in the estimation of the cultivated class in our own country.’ 1 
But it does not follow, of course, that Mill is in full agreement with 
Whateley’s idea of the nature and scope of logic. Logic was 
defined by Whateley as the science and art of reasoning. 2 But this 
definition. Mill contends, is in any case too narrow to cover all 
logical operations. More important, Whateley regarded syllogistic 
deduction as the standard and type of all scientific inference, and 
he refused to admit that the logic of induction could be given a 
scientific form analogous to the theory of the syllogism. He did 
not mean, he explained, that no rules for inductive investigation 
could be laid down. But in his opinion such rules must always 
remain comparatively vague and could not be synthesized in a 
properly scientific theory of inductive logic. Mill, however, sets out 
with the aim of showing that the opposite is true. He is careful to 
remark that he does not despise the syllogism. And in his System 
of Logic he deals with syllogistic inference. But he lays emphasis 
on the nature of logic as 'the science which treats of the operations 
of the human mind in the pursuit of truth’.* That is to say, 
he lays emphasis on the function of logic in generalizing and 

1 Logic , i, p. 2 (i f Introduction , 2). Whateley's Elements of Logic appeared in 
1826. 

• Whateley regarded the description of logic as the art of reasoning as in¬ 
adequate. Logic is also the science of reasoning. As far as this emendation is 
concerned. Mill agrees with him. 

* Logic, 1, p. 4 (i, Introduction t 4). 
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synthesizing the rules for estimating evidence and advancing from 
known to unknown truths rather than on its function as providing 
rules for formal consistency in reasoning. Hence what is primarily 
required for the development of logic is precisely the fulfilment of 
the task which according to Whateley could not be fulfilled, or at 
least not with any degree of scientific exactitude, namely to 
generalize ‘the modes of investigating truth and estimating 
evidence, by which so many important and recondite laws of 
nature have, in the various sciences, been aggregated to the stock 
of human knowledge’. 1 

But Mill is not interested simply in developing a systematic 
theory of inductive logic as employed in natural science. He is also 
concerned with working out a logic of what he calls the moral 
sciences, which include psychology and sociology. True, he 
actually considered this topic before he found himself able to 
complete a satisfactory account of inductive logic as given in the 
third book of the System of Logic. But this does not prevent Mill 
from presenting the sixth book, which deals with the logic of the 
moral sciences, as an application to them of the experimental 
method of the physical sciences. He thus makes his own the 
programme envisaged by David Hume, namely that of employing 
the experimental method in the development of a science of 
human nature. 2 

If it is asked whether Mill’s point of view is that of an empiricist, 
the answer obviously depends to a great extent on the meaning 
which is given to this term. As Mill himself uses the term, he is not, 
or at any rate does not wish to be, an empiricist. Thus in the 
System of Logic he speaks of ‘bad generalization a posteriori or 
empiricism properly so called’,* as when causation is inferred from 
casual conjunction. Again, Mill refers to induction by simple 
enumeration as ‘this rude and slovenly mode of generalization', 4 
a mode of generalization which was demanded by Francis Bacon 
and which confuses merely empirical laws with causal laws. A 
simple example is offered by the way in which many people 
generalize from the people of their own country to the peoples of 
other countries, ‘as if human beings felt, judged and acted every¬ 
where in the same manner’.® Again, in Mill’s work on Comte 
we are told that ‘direct induction [is] usually no better than 

1 Ibid., 1, p. vii (in the Preface to the first edition). 

* See Vol. V of this History, pp. 260-2. * Logic, n, p. 368 (11, 5, 5, 5). 

* Ibid., 11, p. 363 (11, 5, 5, 4). 

* Ibid., 11, p. 368 (11, 5, 5, 4)., 
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empiricism’, 1 ‘empiricism’ being obviously employed in a deprecia¬ 
tory sense. And similar remarks occur elsewhere. 

But though Mill certainly rejects empiricism in the sense in 
which he understands the term, in the sense, that is to say, of bad 
and slovenly generalization, of a procedure which bears little 
relation to scientific method or methods, he equally certainly takes 
his stand with Locke in holding that the material of all our 
knowledge is provided by experience. And if this is what is meant 
by empiricism, Mill is indubitably an empiricist. True, he admits 
intuition as a source of knowledge. Indeed, ‘the truths known by 
intuition are the original premises from which all others are 
inferred’. 8 But by intuition Mill means consciousness, immediate 
awareness of our sensations and feelings. If by intuition is meant 
‘the direct knowledge we are supposed to have of things external 
to our minds’, 8 he is not prepared to admit that there is any 
such thing. Indeed, the System of Logic 'supplies what was 
much wanted, a text-book of the opposite doctrine—that which 
derives all knowledge from experience, and all moral and 
intellectual qualities principally from the direction given to the 
associations’. 4 

Mill’s rejection of what he calls the German or a priori view of 
human knowledge, which is to be found in the philosophy of 
Coleridge and to a certain extent in that of Whewell, is com¬ 
plicated by the fact that he regards it as having undesirable 
consequences in moral and political theory, or even as being 
invoked to support undesirable social attitudes and convictions. 
‘The notion that truths external to the mind may be known by 
intuition or consciousness, independently of observation and 
experience, is, I am persuaded, in these times the great intellectual 
support of false doctrines and bad institutions. . . . There never 
was such an instrument devised for consecrating all deep-seated 
prejudices.’ 6 Hence when the System of Logic endeavours to 
explain mathematical knowledge, the stronghold of the in- 
tuitionists, without recourse to the idea of intuitive or a priori 
knowledge, it is performing a valuable social service as well as 
attempting to settle a purely theoretical problem. 

It may be objected that these remarks are really quite inade¬ 
quate for settling the question whether or not Mill is to be 

1 Auguste Comte and Positivism, p. 121 (2nd edition, 1866). 

1 Logic, 1, p. 5 (i. Introduction, 4). * Ibid., I, footnote (1, Introduction, 4). 

4 Autobiography, p. 225. 

• Ibid., pp. 225-6. 
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described as an empiricist. On the one hand, if empiricism is 
equated with bad and slovenly generalization, it is indeed obvious 
that neither Mill nor any other serious thinker would wish to be 
called an empiricist. For the term becomes one of abuse or at least 
of depreciation. On the other hand, a conviction that the material 
of our knowledge is furnished by experience is not by itself 
sufficient warrant for calling a philosopher an empiricist. Hence to 
observe that Mill attacks empiricism in a certain sense of the term 
while at the same time he maintains that all our knowledge is 
grounded in experience, does not do more than narrow down the 
question to a certain extent. It does not answer it. We are not told, 
for instance, whether Mill admits metaphysical principles which, 
though we come to know them as a basis of experience and not a 
priori, nevertheless go beyond any actual experience, in the sense 
that they apply to all possible experience. 

This line of objection is perfectly reasonable. But it is difficult 
to give a simple answer to the question raised. On the one hand 
Mill certainly takes up an empiricist position when he explicitly 
asserts that we cannot attain absolute truth and that all generali¬ 
zations are revisable in principle. On the other hand, when he is 
differentiating between properly scientific induction and slovenly 
generalization, he tends to speak in such a way as to imply that 
hitherto unknown truths can be inferred with certainty from 
known truths and, consequently, that Nature possesses a stable 
structure, as it were, which could be expressed in statements 
which would be true of all possible experience. In view of Mill’s 
general position in the history of British philosophy and in view 
of the influence exercised by his thought it is perfectly natural 
that we should emphasize the first aspect of his thought and call 
him an empiricist. But it is as well to remember that he sometimes 
adopts positions which imply a different point of view. In any case 
the different strands in his thought can be seen only by considering 
what he says on particular topics. 

2. Logic, Mill maintains, is concerned with inferences from 
truths previously known, not, of course, in the sense that the 
logician increases our knowledge of the world by actually making 
substantial inferences, but in the sense that he provides the tests 
or criteria for determining the value of inference or proof, and 
consequently of belief in so far as it professes to be grounded on 
proof. But inference is ‘an operation which usually takes place by 
means of words, and in complicated cases can take place in no 
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other way’. 1 Hence it is proper to begin a systematic study of 
logic by a consideration of language. 

We might perhaps expect that Mill would turn immediately to 
propositions. For it is propositions which are inferred. But as he 
regards the proposition as always affirming or denying a predicate 
of a subject, one name, as he puts it, of another name, he actually 
begins by discussing names and the process of naming. 

It is unnecessary to mention here all the distinctions which Mill 
draws between different types of names. But the following points 
can be noted. According to Mill, whenever a name given to objects 
has in the proper sense a meaning, its meaning consists in what it 
connotes, not in what it denotes. All concrete general names are 
of this kind. For example, the word ‘man’ can denote or refer to 
an indefinite number of individual things which together are said 
to form a class; but its meaning resides in what it connotes, namely 
the attributes which are predicated when the word ‘man’ is applied 
to certain beings. It follows, therefore, that proper names, such as 
John, which can be applied to more than one individual but which 
have no connotation, possess, strictly speaking, no meaning. It 
does not follow, however, that the word ‘God’ has no meaning. 
For this term is not, according to Mill, a proper name. To be sure, 
as used by the monotheist the term is applicable to only one 
being. But this is because, as so used, it connotes a certain union 
of attributes which in fact limits its range of application. It is thus 
a connotative term, not a proper name like John or Mary. 

Mill does indeed distinguish between words which name things 
or attributes and words which enter into the naming-process. For 
instance, in 'the wife of Socrates’ the word ‘of is not itself a 
name. 2 But Mill has been criticized by later logicians for passing 
over words such as ‘or’ and ‘if’, which can certainly not be 
described as parts of names. 

Turning to propositions, we find, as already indicated, that 
Mill’s over-emphasis on names and naming leads him to regard all 
propositions as affirming or denying one name or another. The 
words which are commonly, though not necessarily, used to 
signify affirmative or negative predication are ‘is’ or ‘is not', ‘are* 
or ‘are not’. Thus Mill takes the subject-copula-predicate form of 
proposition as the standard, though not invariable, form. And he 

* Logic , i, p. 17 (1,1.1, 1). 

1 The phrase ‘the wife of Socrates' would be for Mill a name, but not a proper 
name. For it is a connotative name, whereas proper names, such as John, are not 
connotative but solely denotative. 
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warns his readers about the ambiguity of the term ‘is’. For 
example, if we fail to distinguish between the existential use of the 
verb ‘to be’ and its use as a copula, we may be led into such 
absurdities as supposing that unicorns must possess some form of 
existence because we can say that the unicorn is an animal with 
one horn, or even because we can say that it is an imaginary 
beast. 

In the course of his discussion of the import or meaning of 
propositions Mill distinguishes between real and verbal proposi¬ 
tions. In a real proposition we affirm or deny of a subject an 
attribute which is not already connoted by its name, or a fact 
which is not already comprised in the signification of the name of 
the subject. In other words, a real proposition conveys new factual 
information, true or false as the case may be, information which 
is new in the sense that it cannot be obtained simply by analysis 
of the meaning of the subject term. As proper names are not 
connotative terms and, strictly speaking, possess no ‘meaning’, 
every proposition, such as ‘John is married’, which has as its 
subject a proper name, must necessarily belong to this class. 
Verbal propositions, however, are concerned simply with the 
meanings of names: the predicate can be obtained by analysis of 
the connotation or meaning of the subject term. For example, in 
'man is a corporeal being’ the predicate already forms part of the 
connotation or meaning of the term ‘man’. For we would not call 
anything a mam unless it were a corporeal being. Hence the 
proposition says something about the meaning of a name, about 
its usage: it does not convey factual information in the sense that 
‘John is married’ or ‘the mean distance of the moon from the earth 
is 238,860 miles' conveys factual information. 

The most importamt class of verbal propositions are definitions, 
a definition being ‘a proposition declaratory of the meaning of a 
word: namely, either the meaning which it bears in common 
acceptamce or that which the speaker or writer, for the particular 
purposes of his discourse, intends to annex to it’. 1 Mill thus does 
not exclude the use of words in new ways for specific purposes. 
But he insists on the need for examining ordinary usage very care¬ 
fully before we undertadce to reform language. For an examination 
of the different shades of meaning which a word has in common 
usage, or changes in its use, may bring to light distinctions and 

1 Logie, 1, p. 151 (1, 1, 8, 1). As proper names do not possess meaning, they 
cannot be denned. 
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other relevant factors which it is important that the would-be 
reformer of language should bear in mind. 

Obviously, when Mill says that definitions are verbal proposi¬ 
tions, he does not intend to imply that they are by nature purely 
arbitrary or that inquiries into matters of fact are never relevant 
to the framing of definitions. It would be absurd, for example, to 
define man with complete disregard for the attributes which those 
beings whom we call men possess in common. Mill’s point is that 
though the connotation of the term ‘man’ is grounded in experi¬ 
ence of men, and though inquiries into matters of fact can render 
this connotation less vague and more distinct, what the definition 
as such does is simply to make this connotation or meaning 
explicit, either wholly or in part, that is, by means of selected 
differentiating attributes. True, we may be inclined to suppose 
that the definition is not purely verbal. But the inclination can be 
easily explained if we bear in mind the ambiguity of the copula. A 
general connotative term such as ‘man’ denotes an indefinite 
number of things and connotes certain attributes which they have 
in common. When, therefore, it is said that ‘man is . . we may 
be inclined to suppose that the definition asserts that there are 
men. In this case, however, we tacitly presuppose the presence of 
two propositions, corresponding to two possible uses of the verb 
‘to be’; on the one hand the definition, which simply makes 
explicit the meaning of the term ‘man’, and on the other hand an 
existential proposition which asserts that there are beings which 
possess the attributes mentioned in the definition. If we omit the 
existential proposition which we have surreptitiously introduced, 
we can see that the definition is purely verbal, concerned simply 
with the meaning of a name. 

Let us return for a moment to real propositions and consider 
a general proposition such as ‘All men are mortal.' 1 Looked at 
from one point of view, as a portion of speculative truth, as Mill 
puts it, this means that the attributes of man are always accom¬ 
panied by the attribute of being mortal. And under analysis this 
means that certain phenomena are regularly associated with other 
phenomena. But we can also look at the proposition under the 
aspect of a memorandum for practical use. And it then means that 
‘the attributes of man are evidence of, are a mark of, mortality'. 2 
In other words, it tells us what to expect. According to Mill these 

1 This is, for Mill, a real proposition, and not an 'essential* or purely verbal 
proposition. 

» Logie, 1, p. 13 (1. 1, 6, 5). 
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different meanings are ultimately equivalent. But in scientific 
inference it is the practical aspect of meaning, its predictive aspect, 
which is of special importance. 

We have, therefore, a distinction between verbal propositions 
in which the predicate is either identical with or a part of the 
meaning of the subject term, and real propositions, in which the 
predjpate is not contained in the connotation of the subject. And 
Mill remarks that ‘this distinction corresponds to that which is 
drawn by Kant and other metaphysicians between what they 
term analytic and synthetic judgments; the former being those 
which can be evolved from the meaning of the terms used’. 1 We 
may add that Mill's distinction also corresponds more or less to 
Hume's distinction between propositions which state relations 
between ideas and propositions which state matters of fact. 

If we mean by truth correspondence between a proposition and 
the extra-linguistic fact to which it refers, 2 it obviously follows 
that no purely verbal proposition can be properly described as 
true. A definition can be adequate or inadequate; it can correspond 
or not correspond with linguistic usage. But by itself it makes no 
statement about matters of extra-linguistic fact. The question 
arises, however, whether for Mill there are real propositions which 
are necessarily true. Does he agree with Hume that no real 
proposition can be necessarily true? Or, to use Kantian termi¬ 
nology, does he recognize the existence of synthetic a priori 
propositions? 

It is a notorious fact that Mill tends to speak in different ways, 
his way of speaking being influenced by his reaction to the type of 
theory which he happens to be discussing. Hence it is difficult to 
say what the view of Mill is. However, he is undoubtedly opposed 
to the view that there is any a priori knowledge of reality. And 
this opposition naturally inclines him to reject synthetic a priori 
propositions. Mill is not indeed prepared to say that when the 
negation of a given proposition appears to us as unbelievable, the 
proposition must be merely verbal. For there are doubtless some 
real propositions which reflect a uniformity or regularity of 
experience such that the negations of these propositions seem to 
us unbelievable. And for all practical purposes we are justified in 
treating them as though they were necessarily true. Indeed, we 

1 Ibid., 1, p. 129, footnote (1, 1, 6, 4, footnote). Mill tends to use the term 
‘metaphysics' in the sense of theory of knowledge. 

1 It is not denied, of course, that there can be true propositions which state 
matters of lin g uis tic fact, propositions about the English language, for example. 
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can hardly do otherwise, because ex hypothesi we have had no 
experience which has led us to question their universal applica¬ 
bility. But a real proposition can be necessarily true in the 
psychological sense that we find its opposite unbelievable, without 
being necessarily true in the logical sense that it must be true of 
all possible experience, of all unobserved or unexperienced 
phenomena. 

This seems to be more or less Mill’s characteristic position. But 
to appreciate the complexity of the situation it is advisable to 
consider what he has to say about mathematical propositions, the 
great stronghold of intuitionists and upholders of a priori know¬ 
ledge. 

3. It is scarcely necessary to say that Mill recognizes that 
mathematics possesses some peculiar characteristics. He remarks, 
for example, that 'the propositions of geometry are independent 
of the succession of events’. 1 Again, the truths of mathematics 
'have no connection with laws of causation. . . . That when two 
straight lines intersect each other the opposite angles are equal, 
is true of all such lines and angles, by whatever cause produced/ 2 
Again, mathematical reasoning 'does not suffer us to let in, at any 
of the joints in the reasoning, an assumption which we have not 
faced in the shape of an axiom, postulate or definition. This is a 
merit which it has in common with formal Logic.’ 3 

When, however, we start inquiring into Mill's general theory of 
mathematics, complications arise. Dugald Stewart maintained 
that mathematical propositions do not express matters of fact but 
only connections between suppositions or assumptions and certain 
consequences. He further maintained that the first principles of 
geometry are Euclid’s definitions, not the postulates and axioms. 
And as he regarded the definitions as arbitrary, he made it 
difficult to explain how pure mathematics can be applied. That 
mathematics can fit reality, so to speak, and be successfully 
applied in physics becomes for him a matter of pure coincidence. 
Mill, however, was not satisfied with this position. He wished to 
say that mathematical propositions are true. Hence he could not 
admit that Euclid's theorems are deducible from definitions. For 
Mill held, as we have seen, that definitions are neither true nor 
false. He had to maintain, therefore, that Euclid’s theorems are 
deduced from postulates, which can be true or false. And he 

1 Logic, 1, p. 373 (1, 3, 5, 1). 1 Ibid., 11, p. 147 (11, 3, 24, 

8 Examination, p. 526. 
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argued that any Euclidean definition is only partly a definition. 
For it also involves a postulate. In other words, any Euclidean 
definition can be analysed into two propositions, of which one is 
a postulate or assumption in regard to a matter of fact while the 
other is a genuine definition. Thus the definition of a circle can be 
analysed into the following two propositions: ‘a figure may exist, 
having all the points in the line which bounds it equally distant 
from a single point within it’, (and) ‘any figure possessing this 
property is called a circle'. 1 The first proposition is a postulate; 
and it is such postulates, not the pure definitions, which form the 
premisses for the deduction of Euclid’s theorems. The gap which 
Stewart created between pure and applied mathematics is thus 
closed. For the propositions of geometry, for instance, are not 
derived from arbitrary definitions but from postulates or assump¬ 
tions concerning matters of fact. 

We can say, therefore, that in geometry ‘our reasonings are 
grounded on the matters of fact postulated in definitions, and not 
on the definitions themselves’. 2 And ‘this conclusion’, Mills re¬ 
marks, ‘is one which I have in common with Dr. Whewell’. 8 But 
though Mill may find himself in agreement with Whewell when it 
is a question of attacking Stewart’s idea that the theorems of 
Euclidean geometry are deduced from definitions, agreement 
immediately ceases when it is a question of our knowledge of the 
first principles of mathematics. According to Whewell these first 
principles are self-evident, underived from experience and known 
intuitively. They constitute examples of a priori knowledge. And 
this is a position which Mill is unwilling to accept. He maintains 
instead that in mathematics ‘these original premisses, from which 
the remaining truths of the science are deduced, are, notwith¬ 
standing all appearances to the contrary, results of observations 
and experiences, founded, in short, on the evidence of the senses'. 4 
We have never come across a case which would refute a mathe¬ 
matical axiom; and the operation of the laws of association is 
quite sufficient to explain our belief in the necessity of such 
axioms. 

In the general class of ‘original premisses’ Mill makes a distinc¬ 
tion between axioms and the postulates involved in definitions. 
Axioms are exactly true. ‘That things which are equal to the same 
thing are equal to one another, is as true of the lines and figures in 

1 hope, 1, p. 165 (1, i, 8, 5). * Ibid., 1, p. 171 (i, i, 8, 6). 

* Rnd.. n, pp. 148-9 (n. 3. 24, 4). 


• Ibid. 
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nature, as it would be of the imaginary ones assumed in the 
definitions.’ 1 But the postulates or assumptions involved in the 
definitions of Euclidean geometry 'are so far from being necessary, 
that they are not even true; they purposely depart, more or less 
widely, from the truth’.* For example, it is not true that a line as 
defined by the geometer can exist. But it does not follow that the 
geometer intuits some peculiar mathematical entity. When he 
defines the line as having length but not breadth, he is deciding, 
for his own purposes, to ignore the element of breadth, to abstract 
from it, and to consider only length. Hence both axioms and 
postulates are derived from experience. 

Obviously, when Mill describes the first principles of mathe¬ 
matics as generalizations from experience, he is not suggesting 
that our knowledge of all mathematical propositions is in fact the 
result of inductive generalization. What he is saying in effect is 
that the ultimate premisses of mathematical demonstration are 
empirical hypotheses. He therefore finds himself in agreement with 
Dugald Stewart as against Whewell. As we have seen, he dis¬ 
agrees with Stewart’s derivation of Euclidean geometry from pure 
definitions; but this disagreement is played down when it is a 
question of noting their substantial agreement about the nature 
of mathematics. 'The opinion of Dugald Stewart respecting the 
foundations of geometry is, I conceive, substantially correct; 
that it is built on hypotheses.' 3 All that Whewell can show, when 
arguing against this opinion, is that the hypotheses are not 
arbitrary. But ‘those who say that the premisses of geometry are 
hypotheses, are not bound to maintain them to be hypotheses 
which have no relation whatever to fact’. 4 

Having said this, Mill then proceeds to get himself into an 
impossible position. An hypothesis, he remarks, is usually taken 
to be a postulate or assumption which is not known to be true but 
is surmised to be true, because, if it were true, it would account 
for certain facts. But the hypotheses of which he is speaking are 
not at all of this kind. For, as we have seen, the postulates involved 
in the definitions of Euclidean geometry are known not to be 
literally true. Further, as much as is true in the hypotheses under 
discussion ‘is not hypothetical, but certain’. 8 The hypotheses, 
therefore, appear to fall into two parts, one part being known not 
to be literally true, the other part being certain. And it is thus 

1 Logic, I, p. 265 (l, 2, 5, 3). * Ibid., 1, p. 262 (1, 2, 5, 1). 

1 Ibid., i, p. 261 (1, 2 f 5, 1). 4 Ibid., I, p. 263 (1, 2, 5, 2). 

* Ibid., I, p. 261, note (1, 2, 5, 1, note). 
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rather difficult to see what justification there is for speaking of 
‘hypotheses’ at all. Nor is the situation improved when Mill says 
that to call the conclusions of geometry necessary truths is really 
to say that they follow correctly from suppositions which ‘are not 
even true’. 1 What he means, of course, is that the necessity of the 
conclusions consists in the fact that they follow necessarily from 
the premisses. But if we were to take literally the suggestion that 
necessary truths are necessary because they follow from untrue 
assumptions, we should have to say that Mill was talking non¬ 
sense. However, it would be unfair to understand him in this way. 

In his Autobiography Mill makes it clear that the interpretation 
of mathematics which he regards as his own is the explanation of 
so-called necessary truths in terms of ‘experience and association’.* 
Hence it would be going too far if one suggested that after the 
publication of the System of Logic Mill later produced a new 
interpretation of mathematics. It may even be going too far if one 
suggests that he consciously entertained second thoughts about the 
interpretation, or interpretations, given in the Logic. But it can 
hardly be denied that he made remarks which implied a different 
conception of mathematics. For example, in his Examination of 
Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy Mill informs his readers that 
the laws of number underlie the laws of extension, that these two 
sets of laws underlie the laws of force, and that the laws of force 
'underlie all the other laws of the material universe’. 8 Similarly, 
in the Address which he wrote in 1866 for the University of St. 
Andrews Mill implies that mathematics gives us the key to 
Nature, and that it is not so much that the first principles of 
mathematics are formed by inductive generalization from obser¬ 
vation of phenomena which might be otherwise than they are 
as that phenomena are what they are because of certain 
mathematical laws. Obviously, this would not necessarily 
affect the thesis that we come to know mathematical truths on 
a basis of experience and not a priori. But it would certainly 
affect the thesis that the necessity of mathematics is purely 
hypothetical. 

Perhaps the situation can be summed up in this way. According 
to Mill, for the development of the science of number or arithmetic 
no more is required than two fundamental axioms, namely 'things 
which are equal to the same thing are equal to one another* and 

1 Ibid., 1, p. 262 (1, 2, 3, 1). 

* Examination, p. 533. 


* Autobiography, p. 226. 
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'equals added to equals make equal sums’, 'together with the 
definitions of the various numbers’. 1 These axioms can hardly be 
described as empirical hypotheses, unless one resolutely confuses 
the psychological question of the way in which we come to 
recognize them with the question of their logical status. And 
though Mill speaks of them as inductive truths, he also speaks of 
their 'infallible truth’ 2 being recognized 'from the dawn of 
speculation’. 2 It would thus be quite possible to regard such 
axioms as necessarily true by virtue of the meanings of the verbal 
symbols used, and to develop a formalist interpretation of mathe¬ 
matics. But Mill was not prepared to admit that the fundamental 
axioms of mathematics are verbal propositions. Hence, if he was 
determined, as he was, to undermine the stronghold of the 
intuitionists, he had to interpret them as inductive generaliza¬ 
tions, as empirical hypotheses. And the necessity of mathematical 
propositions had to be interpreted simply as a necessity of logical 
connection between premisses and the conclusions derived from 
them. At the same time Mill was acutely conscious of the success 
of applied mathematics in increasing our knowledge of the world; 
and he came to make remarks which remind us of Galileo, not to 
mention Plato. He thought, no doubt, that talk about laws of 
number lying at the basis of the phenomenal world was quite 
consistent with his interpretation of the basic principles of 
mathematics. But though it was consistent with the psychological 
statement that our knowledge of mathematical truths actually 
presupposes experience of things, it was hardly consistent with the 
logical statement that mathematical axioms are empirical 
hypotheses. And we have seen how Mill got himself into a 
difficult position when he tried to explain in what sense they are 
hypotheses. 

In fine, we can say one of two things. Either we can say that 
Mill held an empiricist view of mathematics, but that he made 
assertions which were inconsistent with this view. And this is the 
traditional way of depicting the situation. Or we can say with 
certain writers 4 that though Mill seems to have thought that he 
was expounding one unified interpretation of mathematics, in 
actual fact we can discern several alternative interpretations in 
his writings, interpretations between which he continued to 
hesitate, in practice if not in theory. 

1 Logic, ii, p. 150 (11, 3, 24, 5). * Ibid., 11, p. 149 (n, 3. 24, 4). 

4 Notably R. P. Anschutz in Tks Philosophy of J, S. Mill, ch. 9. 


• Ibid. 
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4. Most of the propositions which we believe. Mill remarks, are 
believed not because of any immediate evidence for their truth 
but because they are derived from other propositions, the truth 
of which we have already assumed, whether justifiably or not. In 
short, most of the propositions which we believe are inferred from 
other propositions. But inference can be of two main kinds. On the 
one hand we can infer propositions from others which are equally 
or more general. On the other hand we can infer propositions from 
others which are less general than the propositions inferred from 
them. In the first case we have what is commonly called deductive 
inference or ratiocination, while in the second case we have 
inductive inference. 

Now, according to Mill there is 'real' inference only when a new 
truth is inferred, that is, a truth which is not already contained in 
the premisses. And in this case only induction can be accounted 
real inference, inasmuch as ‘the conclusion or induction embraces 
more than is contained in the premisses’. 1 When the conclusion is 
precontained in the premisses inference makes no real advance in 
knowledge. And this is true of syllogistic inference. For 'it is 
universally allowed that a syllogism is vicious if there be anything 
more in the conclusion than was assumed in the premisses. But 
this is, in fact, to say that nothing ever was, or can be, proved by 
syllogism, which was not known, or assumed to be known, 
before.' 2 

If this were all that Mill had to say on the matter, it would be 
natural to conclude that for him there are two distinct types of 
logic. On the one hand there is deductive inference, in which from 
more general propositions we infer less general propositions. And 
as the inference is invalid unless the conclusion is precontained in 
the premisses, no new truth can be discovered in this way. 
Syllogistic reasoning can ensure logical consistency in thought. 
For example, if someone speaks in such a way as to show that he is 
really asserting both that all X’s are Y and that a particular X is 
not Y, we can employ the forms of syllogistic reasoning to make 
clear to him the logical inconsistency of his thought. But no new 
truth is, or can be, discovered in this way. For to say that all X’s 
are Y is to say that every X is Y. On the other hand we have 
inductive inference, the inference employed in physical science, 
whereby the mind moves from what is known to a truth which is 
unknown before the process of inference establishes it. In short, 

1 Logic, 1. p. 187 (1, a. 1, 3). • Ibid., i, p. 209 (1, a, 3, 1). 
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on the one hand we have a logic of consistency, on the other hand 
a logic of discovery. 

In reality, however, the situation is much more complicated 
than this preliminary account suggests. Consider one of the 
arguments mentioned by Mill: 'All men are mortal; the Duke of 
Wellington is a man: therefore the Duke of Wellington is mortal.’ 
It is indeed obvious that to concede the major and minor premisses 
and deny the conclusion would involve one in logical inconsis¬ 
tency. But Mill sometimes speaks as though to assume the truth 
of the major premiss is to assume the truth of the conclusion in 
such a way that to know the truth of the major is already to know 
the truth of the conclusion. And this seems to be questionable on 
either of the interpretations of the major premiss which he puts 
forward. 

We have already seen that according to Mill the proposition 
‘all men are mortal’, when it is considered as what he calls a 
portion of speculative truth, means that 'the attributes of man are 
always accompanied by the attribute mortality’. 1 Mill here fixes 
his attention on the connotation of the word ‘man’. And if the 
proposition ‘all men are mortal’ is interpreted in terms of 
the connotation of the word ‘man’, it is natural to say that the 
proposition concerns universals, not particulars. Further, if we 
were to interpret ‘always’ as meaning ‘necessarily’, there would be 
no cogent ground for saying that the man who asserts that the 
attributes which make up the connotation of the word ‘man’ are 
always accompanied by the attribute of mortality, must already 
know that the Duke of Wellington is mortal. True, the assertion 
in question can be said to imply that if there is a being which can 
properly be described as the Duke of Wellington and which also 
possesses the attributes that make up the connotation of the word 
‘man’, this being also possesses the attribute of mortality. But the 
fact remains that the assertion does not necessarily presuppose 
any knowledge whatsoever of the Duke of Wellington. 

It may be objected that Mill does not interpret ‘always’ as 
‘necessarily’. If he did, this would make ‘all men are mortal’ an 
essential or verbal proposition. For mortality would then be one 
of the attributes which make up the connotation of the word 
‘man’. In point of fact Mill regards 'all men are mortal' as a real 
proposition. Hence ‘always’ does not mean ‘necessarily’ but ‘so 
far as all observation goes'. Moreover, though Mill may some- 

1 Logic, i, p. 130 (1,1, 6,3). 
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times speak in a way which implies or suggests a realistic theory 
of universals, it is a notorious fact that in the course of his dis¬ 
cussion of the syllogism he supports a nominalist theory. In other 
words, ‘all men' must be understood in terms of denotation. It 
means ‘all particular men’. And if we know that all particular men 
are mortal, we know that any particular man is mortal. 

The premisses of this argument are correct. That is to say, Mill 
does regard ‘all men are mortal’ as a real and not as a verbal 
proposition, and he does take up a nominalist position in his 
discussion of the syllogism. But the conclusion of the argument 
does not follow from the premisses. For according to Mill’s 
nominalist theory ‘all men are mortal’ is a record of experience of 
particular facts, that is, of facts such as that Socrates and Julius 
Caesar both died. And if the Duke of Wellington is a living man, 
his death is obviously not included among these particular facts. 
Hence it cannot be reasonably claimed that to know that all men 
are mortal presupposes or includes knowledge of the mortality 
of the Duke of Wellington. The conclusion that the Duke of 
Wellington is mortal is not precontained in the proposition ‘all 
men are mortal'. And it seems to follow that inference from 
‘all men are mortal’ to ‘the Duke of Wellington is mortal’ is 
invalid. 

In order to make the inference valid we have to say that ‘all 
men are mortal’ is not simply a record of past experience of people 
dying but also an inductive inference which goes beyond the 
empirical evidence and serves as a prediction, telling us what to 
expect. Having observed in the past that the attributes which 
make up the connotation of the term ‘man’ have in fact been 
accompanied by mortality, we infer that the same is to be expected 
in the future. In other words, ‘all men are mortal' becomes not so 
much a premiss from which the mortality of living and future men 
is deduced as a formula for making future inferences, that is, from 
the possession of certain other attributes to the attribute of 
mortality. And this is precisely what Mill says. ‘General proposi¬ 
tions are merely registers of such inferences already made, and 
short formulae for making more. The major premiss of a syllogism, 
consequently, is a formula of this description: and the conclusion 
is not an inference drawn from the formula, but an inference 
drawn according to the formula.' 1 And the rules of syllogistic 

1 Ibid., i, p. 221 (1, 2, 3, 4). The notion of a formula ‘according to which’ was 
suggested to Mill by Dugald Stewart's doctrine that the axioms of geometry are 
principles according to which, not from which, we reason. 
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inferences are rules for the correct interpretation of the formula. 
As such, they are useful. And Mill can enter 'a protest, as strong 
as that of Archbishop Whateley himself, against the doctrine that 
the syllogistic art is useless for the purposes of reasoning’. 1 

But if the major premiss is not a proposition from which the 
conclusion is derived but a formula according to which the con¬ 
clusion is drawn, it follows that it is particular observed facts 
which constitute the real logical antecedent. In other words ‘all 
inference is from particulars to particulars’. 2 A multitude of 
particular factual connections between being a man and being 
mortal have been observed.in the past. As we cannot carry them 
all in our heads, we record them in a compendious memorandum. 
But the record is not simply an historical note. It runs beyond the 
empirical evidence observed in the past and predicts the future, 
serving as a guide to or formula for making inferences. And 
though we need not cast our reasoning according to the formula in 
syllogistic form, we can do so. The rules of syllogistic inference are 
a set of rules or precautions for ensuring correctness and consis¬ 
tency in our interpretation of the formula, correctness being 
measured by our purpose in establishing the formula, namely to 
simplify the making of future inferences in accordance with our 
past inferences. Syllogistic reasoning then becomes the latter half 
in the total process, as Mill puts it, of travelling from premisses to 
conclusions, that is, from particulars to particulars. In other 
words, the gap between deductive and inductive inference is 
diminished. 

But there is more to come. Mill admits that there are cases in 
which syllogistic reasoning constitutes the whole process of 
reasoning from premisses to conclusion. These cases occur, for 
example, in theology and in law, when the major premiss is 
derived from the appropriate authority, and not by inductive 
inference from particular cases. Thus a lawyer may receive his 
major premiss, in the form of a general law, from the legislator 
and then argue that it applies or does not apply in some particular 
case or set of circumstances. But Mill adds that the lawyer’s 
process of reasoning is then ‘not a process of inference, but a 
process of interpretation’. 2 

We have already seen, however, that when syllogistic inference 
constitutes the second half of a total process of reasoning from 

1 Logic, i, p. 225 (i, 2, 3. 5). * Ibid., I, p. 221 (1, 2, 3, 4). 

• Ibid., 1, p. 223 (1, 2, 3, 4). 
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premisses to conclusion, it is in effect a process of interpreting a 
formula, namely the major premiss. And in this case the sharp 
distinction between two kinds of logic collapses. Syllogistic 
reasoning is simply a process of interpretation. It can stand on its 
own, so to speak, as may happen when a theologian takes his 
major premiss from the authority of the Scripture or the Church. 
Or it can form one phase in a total process of inference from 
particulars to particulars. But in neither case is it, taken in itself, 
an example of inference. And the rules of the syllogism are rules 
for the correct interpretation of a general proposition, not rules of 
inference, in the proper sense of the term at least. 

5. In view of the fact that Mill represents syllogistic reasoning 
as a process of interpreting a general proposition which is itself 
the result of induction, it is not surprising that he defines inductive 
inference as ‘the operation of discovering and proving general 
propositions’. 1 At first sight the definition may indeed appear 
somewhat strange. For, as we have seen, all inference is said to be 
from particulars to particulars. However, ‘generals are but 
collections of particulars definite in kind but indefinite in number’. 2 

This amounts to saying that to prove a general proposition is to 
prove that something is true of a whole class of particulars. Hence 
induction can be defined as ‘that operation of the mind by which 
we infer that what we know to be true in a particular case or cases 
will be true in all cases which resemble the former in certain 
assignable respects'. 2 Obviously, Mill is not thinking of so-called 
perfect induction, in which the general proposition simply records 
what has already been observed to be true in regard to every 
single member of a class. For induction in this sense does not 
represent any advance in knowledge. 4 He is thinking of inference 
which goes beyond the actual data of experience and argues, for 
example, from the known truth that some X’s are Y to the con¬ 
clusion that anything at any time which possesses the attributes 
in virtue of which X’s are considered as members of a class will 
also be found to possess the attribute Y. 

The basic presupposition implied by this process of going 

1 Ibid., 1, p. 328 (1, 3, 1, 2). » Ibid. 

1 Ibid., I, p. 333 (i, 3, 2, 1). The use of the word ‘will’ should not be taken to 
mean that inductive inference is exclusively a process of inferring the future from 
the past. The general proposition refers also, of course, to unobserved con¬ 
temporary members of a class, and indeed to unobserved past members. 

* If, for instance, 1 first discover that each Apostle is a Jew and then say, ‘all 
the Apostles are Jews', this general proposition does not represent any real 
advance in knowledge. 
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beyond the actual empirical data to the enunciation of a general 
proposition is, according to Mill, the principle of the uniformity of 
Nature, that all phenomena take place according to general laws. 
'The proposition that the course of Nature is uniform, is the 
fundamental principle, or general axiom, of Induction.' 1 And he 
goes on to say that if inductive inference from particulars to 
particulars were to be put in syllogistic form by supplying a major 
premiss, this same principle would constitute the ultimate major 
premiss. 

Now, if the principle of the uniformity of Nature is described as 
a fundamental principle or axiom or postulate of induction, this 
may tend to suggest that the principle is explicitly conceived and 
postulated before any particular scientific inference is made. But 
this is not at all Mill’s point of view. He means rather that the 
uniformity of Nature is the necessary condition for the validity of 
scientific inference, and that in embarking on any particular 
inference we tacitly presuppose it, even though we are not 
consciously aware of the fact. When, therefore, he says that if an 
inductive inference were to be cast into syllogistic form, the 
principle of the uniformity of Nature would be found to constitute 
the ultimate major premiss, he means that the principle is the 
'suppressed' premiss of induction. And, following his general 
doctrine of syllogistic reasoning, he means that it is a tacit formula 
or axiom in accordance with which inferences are made, not a 
proposition from which the conclusion of the inference is deduced. 
True, mention of the syllogism is rather confusing. For, as we have 
seen, Mill regards syllogistic reasoning as the interpretation of a 
formula; and this suggests deliberate interpretation of a con¬ 
sciously conceived and enunciated formula. But though the 
principle of the uniformity of Nature would obviously have to be 
explicitly enunciated if we were actually to cast inference into 
syllogistic form by supplying the suppressed major premiss, it by 
no means follows that all scientific inference involves conscious 
awareness of the principle or axiom in accordance with which it 
operates. 

Mill has no intention, therefore, of suggesting that the principle 
of the uniformity of Nature is a self-evident truth which is known 
antecedently to the discovery of particular regularities or uni¬ 
formities. On the contrary, 'this great generalization is itself 
founded on prior generalizations.’ 2 And so far from being the first 

1 Logic, i, p. 355 (i, 3, 3, i). • Ibid. 
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induction to be made, it is one of the last. This may indeed appear 
at first sight to be incompatible with Mill’s view that the uni¬ 
formity of Nature is the basic presupposition of scientific inference. 
But his position seems to be more or less as follows. Scientific 
inference would not be valid unless there was uniformity in Nature. 
Hence when we turn to the investigation of Nature and embark on 
scientific inference, we tacitly presuppose that there is uniformity 
in Nature, even though we are unaware of the fact. The explicit 
idea of the uniformity of Nature arises through the discovery of 
particular uniformities. And the more we discover such uniformi¬ 
ties, the more we tend to prove the validity of the idea, and thus 
of the implicit presupposition of all inference. 

Now, if the principle of the uniformity of Nature is taken to 
mean that the course of Nature is always uniform in the sense that 
the future will always repeat or resemble the past, the principle, 
as a universal proposition, is patently untrue. As Mill observes, 
the weather does not follow a uniform course in this sense, nor 
does anyone expect it to do so. But what is called the uniformity 
of Nature 'is itself a complex fact, compounded of all the separate 
uniformities which exist in respect to single phenomena’, 1 these 
separate uniformities being commonly called laws of Nature. 
Presumably, therefore, to say that scientific inference presupposes 
the uniformity of Nature is simply to say that the scientific 
investigation of Nature tacitly presupposes that there are uni¬ 
formities in Nature. In other words, the condition of the validity 
of scientific inference is that there should be uniformities in the 
context or sphere with which the inference is concerned. And 
the progressive discovery of particular uniformities constitutes the 
progressive validation of scientific inference. 

It is often said that Mill attempts to 'justify’ scientific inference 
from the unknown to the known. And so he does in a sense. But 
in what sense? He tells us indeed that 'the real proof that what is 
true of John, Peter, etc. is true of all mankind, can only be, that a 
different supposition would be inconsistent with the uniformity 
which we know to exist in the course of Nature’. 2 But we do not 
know in advance that the course of Nature is uniform. We may 
assume it, and if the assumption is partly a rule for making 
inferences, consistency demands that we should follow it. But 
consistency alone can hardly constitute a proof of the assumption. 
If at any rate we concentrate our attention on the empiricist 
1 Ibid., 1, p. 364 (1, 3, 4, 1). * Ibid., 1, p. 357 (i, 3 . 3. »)• 
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aspects of Mill’s thought, on his denial of a priori knowledge and 
on his view that all inference is from particulars to particulars, 
generals being but collections of particulars, it seems that the only 
possible justification of inductive generalization is partial veri¬ 
fication coupled with absence of falsification. We cannot observe 
all possible instances of a law or asserted uniformity. But if the 
law is verified in those cases where we do test it empirically and if 
we know of no case in which it is falsified, this appears to be the 
only sort of justification of the inductive leap from the known to 
the unknown, from the observed to the unobserved, from 'some’ 
to 'all’, which can be provided. And if the uniformity of Nature is 
simply the complex of particular uniformities, it follows that the 
uniformity of Nature in a general sense tends to be proved, in the 
only sense in which it can ever be proved, in proportion as 
particular inductive generalizations are found, through partial 
verification and absence of falsification, to be successful pre¬ 
dictions of phenomena. 

6. In common parlance, as Mill puts it, the various uniformities 
in Nature are called the laws of Nature. But in stricter scientific 
language the laws of Nature are the uniformities in Nature when 
reduced to their simplest expression. They are 'the fewest and 
simplest assumptions, which being granted, the whole existing 
order of Nature would result’* 1 or ‘the fewest general propositions 
from which all the uniformities which exist in the universe might 
be deductively inferred'.® The task of the scientific study of Nature 
is to ascertain what these laws are and what subordinate uni¬ 
formities can be inferred from them, while the task of inductive 
logic is to determine the principles and rules governing the argu¬ 
ments by which such knowledge is established. 

We can note in passing how Mill shifts his position under the 
influence of the actual nature of science. When speaking as an 
empiricist, he tells us that all inference is from particulars to 
particulars, and that general propositions, reached by inductive 
generalization, are formulas for making inferences but not 
propositions from which conclusions are deduced. Now he tells us 
that the scientific study of Nature involves deducing less general 
from more general laws. Obviously, it remains true that parti¬ 
culars as such cannot be deduced from any general proposition. 
The general proposition tells us what to expect, and we then have 
to examine empirically whether the prediction is confirmed or 
* Logic, I, p. 366 (1, 3, 4, 1). * Ibid. 
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falsified. At the same time there seems to be a change of emphasis. 
When discussing the syllogism, Mill gives a nominalist account of 
the process of inference. When he turns to induction he tends to 
adopt a more realist position. He tends to assume that Nature 
possesses a stable structure which can be represented in the edifice 
of science. 

Some laws or uniformities, such as the propositions of geometry, 
are unrelated to temporal succession. Others, such as the proposi¬ 
tions of arithmetic, apply both to synchronous or coexisting and 
to successive phenomena. Others again are related only to 
temporal succession. And the most important of these is the law 
of causation. ‘The truth that every fact which has a beginning has 
a cause, is coextensive with human experience.’ 1 Indeed, recog¬ 
nition of the law of causation is ‘the main pillar of inductive 
science'.® That is to say, inductive science establishes causal laws, 
and it presupposes that every event happens in accordance with 
such a law. Hence in developing a theory of induction it is essential 
to define the idea of causality as clearly as possible. 

Mill disclaims any intention of concerning himself with ultimate 
causes in a metaphysical sense. 8 Moreover, as he intends to deter¬ 
mine the idea of causality only in so far as it can be obtained 
from experience, he does not propose to introduce the notion of 
any mysterious necessary bond between cause and effect. Such a 
notion is not required for a theory of inductive science. There is 
no need to go beyond ‘the familiar truth, that invariability of 
succession is found by observation to obtain between every fact in 
nature and some other fact which has preceded it’. 4 

At the same time it is misleading to assert that Mill reduces the 
causal relation to invariable sequence. For this might be taken to 
imply that in his view the cause of a given phenomenon can be 
identified with any other phenomenon which is found by experi¬ 
ence always to precede it. Rather does he identify the cause of a 
given phenomenon with the totality of antecedents, positive and 
negative, which are required for the occurrence of the phenomenon 
and which are sufficient for its occurrence. ‘Invariable sequence, 
therefore, is not synonymous with causation, unless the sequence, 
besides being invariable, is unconditional.’ 5 And the cause of a 
phenomenon is, properly speaking, 'the antecedent, or the 

1 Ibid., 1, p. 376 (1, 3, 5, 1). * Ibid., i, p. 377 (1, 3, 5, a). 

* Adopting a distinction made by Reid, Mill says that he is concerned only with 
'physical' causes, and not with 'efficient' causes. 

* Logic, i, p. 377 (i, 3. 5, a). * Ibid., 1, p. 39a (1, 3, 5, 6). 
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concurrence of antecedents, on which it is invariably and un¬ 
conditionally consequent’. 1 

Now, Mill says of the law of causation that 'on the universality 
of this truth depends the possibility of reducing the inductive 
process to rules’.* And he certainly assumes in practice that every 
phenomenon has a cause in the sense explained above. All the 
phenomena of Nature are the ‘unconditional’ consequences of 
previous collocations of causes.* And any mind which knew all 
the causal agents existing at a given moment, together with their 
positions and the laws of their operations, ‘could predict the whole 
subsequent history of the universe, at least unless some new 
volition of a power capable of controlling the universe should 
supervene’. 4 

But how do we know that the law of causation is a universal 
truth? Mill is certainly not prepared to say that it is a self-evident 
a priori proposition, nor that it is deducible from any such 
proposition. Hence he must hold that it is a product of inductive 
inference. But what sort of inductive inference? In ascertaining 
particular causal laws the method recommended by Mill is that of 
elimination, as will be seen in the next section. But the method, 
or rather methods, of experimental inquiry by the process of 
elimination presuppose the truth of the law of causation. Hence it 
can hardly be itself established by this process. And this means 
that we have to fall back on induction by simple enumeration. 
That is to say, we find in ordinary experience that every event has 
a cause. And when we come to the scientific study of Nature, we 
already believe in and expect to find causal connections. 

It can hardly be denied, I think, that Mill is in rather a difficult 
position. On the one hand he wishes to say that the law of causa¬ 
tion is a universal and certain truth which validates scientific 
inference. And he maintains that induction by simple enumeration 
becomes more and more certain in proportion as the sphere of 
observation is widened. Hence ‘the most universal class of truths, 
the law of causation for instance, and the principles of number and 
of geometry, are duly and satisfactorily proved by that method 
alone, nor are they susceptible of any other proof’.® The law of 
causation ‘stands at the head of all observed uniformities, in point 
of universality, and therefore (if the preceding observations are 

1 Logic, 1, p. 392 (1, 3, 5, 6). * Ibid., i, p. 378 (1, 3, 3, 2). 

* Mill recognizes in the universe * permanent causes', natural agents which 
precede all human experience and oi whose origin we are ignorant. 

4 Logic, l # p. 400 (i, 3, 5, 8). » Ibid., u, p. 102 (u, 3, 21, 3), 
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correct) in point of certainty’. 1 Again, 'the law of cause and effect, 
being thus certain, is capable of imparting its certainty to all other 
inductive propositions which can be deduced from it'. 2 On the 
other hand Mill maintains that induction by simple enumeration 
is fallible. True, the certainty of the law of causation is ‘for all 
practical purposes complete’.® At the same time ‘the uniformity in 
the succession of events, otherwise called the law of causation, 
must be received not as a law of the universe, but of that portion 
of it Only which is within the range of our means of sure observa¬ 
tion, with a reasonable degree of extension to adjust cases. To 
extend it further is to make a supposition without evidence, and 
to which, in the absence of any ground of experience for estimating 
its degree of probability, it would be idle to attempt to assign 
any.’ 4 

The upshot seems to be more or less this. In ordinary experience 
we find that events have causes. And experience, together with the 
operation of the laws of the association of ideas, can explain our 
undoubting assurance in the universal validity of the law of 
causation. And the law can thus fulfil, in regard to scientific 
inference, the function which Mill assigns to the major premiss in 
a syllogism. That is to say, it is at once a record of past experience 
and a prediction of what we are to expect. It is a rule or formula 
for scientific induction. Moreover, scientific inference always con¬ 
firms the law of causation and never falsifies it. If we in fact arrive 
at a wrong conclusion and assert that A is the cause of C when it 
is not, we eventually find that something else, say B, is the cause 
of C, not that C is uncaused. Hence for all practical purposes the 
law of causation is certain, and we can safely rely on it. But from 
the purely theoretical point of view we are not entitled to say that 
it infallibly holds good in regions of the universe which lie outside 
all human experience. 

If it is objected that Mill clearly wishes to attribute to the law 
of causation an absolute certainty which enables it to constitute 
the absolutely sure foundation of scientific inference, the objection 
can be conceded. ‘That every fact which begins to exist has a 
cause ... may be taken for certain. The whole of the present facts 
are the infallible result of all past facts, and more immediately of 
all facts which existed at the moment previous. Here, then, is a 
great sequence, which we know to be uniform. If the whole prior 

1 Ibid., n, p. 103 (11, 3, 21, 3). * Ibid., n, p. 104 (11, 3, 21, 3). 

* Ibid., 11, p. 106 (11, 3, 21, 4). 4 Ibid., 11, p. 108 (11, 3, 21, 4). 
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state of the entire universe could again recur, it would again be 
followed by the present state.' 1 But though Mill may believe in 
the universality and infallibility of the law of causation, the point 
is that on his premisses he has no adequate justification for his 
belief. And, as we have seen, he finds himself compelled to 
recognize this fact. 

7. Mill is very far from thinking that empiricism, in the sense of 
mere observation, can do much to advance scientific knowledge. 
Nor does he think that experimentalism, in the sense of the making 
of controlled experiments, constitutes the whole of scientific 
method. He is conscious that the function of hypotheses is ‘one 
which must be reckoned absolutely indispensable in science. . . . 
Without such assumptions, science could never have attained its 
present state; they are necessary steps in the progress to some¬ 
thing more certain; and nearly everything which is now theory 
was once hypothesis.' 2 Nor, of course, does he pass over the role of 
deduction. 'To the Deductive Method, thus characterized in its 
three constituent parts. Induction, Ratiocination and Verification, 
the human mind is indebted for its most conspicuous triumphs in 
the investigation of Nature.' 8 As attention is generally concen¬ 
trated on Mill’s methods of experimental inquiry, of which a brief 
account will shortly be given, it is as well to recognize from the 
outset that the experimentalism which he contrasts with mere 
empiricism does not involve a total blindness to the actual nature 
of scientific method. 

A distinction is made by Mill between purely descriptive and 
explanatory hypotheses. Take the bare assertion that the orbits 
of the planets are ellipses. This merely describes the movements 
of the planets without offering any causal explanation. And if the 
hypothesis is verified, this is the only proof of its truth which is 
required. ‘In all these cases, verification is proof; if the supposition 
accords with the phenomena there needs no other evidence of it.' 4 
But in the case of explanatory hypotheses the situation is different. 
Let us suppose that from hypothesis X we deduce that if the 
hypothesis is true, phenomena a, b and c should occur in certain 
given circumstances. And let us suppose that the prediction is 
verified. The verification does not prove the truth of X ; for the 
same consequences might also be deducible from hypotheses Y 
and Z. We are then faced with three possible causes. And in order to 

• Ibid., 11, pp. 16-17 (». 3.14.5)- 

* Ibid., II, p. 15 (II. 3, 14. 4). 
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discover the true one we have to eliminate two. When this has been 
done, what was originally an hypothesis becomes a law of Nature. 

The implied view of physical science is clearly realistic. Mill 
speaks as though we already know that Nature is uniform, in the 
sense that ‘the whole of the present facts are the infallible result 
of all past facts’. 1 But when we contemplate Nature, we are not 
immediately presented with particular uniformities. And no 
amount of mere observation will enable us to resolve general 
uniformity into particular uniformities. For 'the order of Nature, 
as perceived at a first glance, presents at every instant a chaos 
followed by another chaos'. 2 In other words, when we look for the 
cause of a given event, we are faced with a plurality of prima facie 
causes or of possible causes; and observation alone will not enable 
us to determine the true cause. Nor for the matter of that will 
purely mental analysis or reasoning. Reasoning is indeed indis¬ 
pensable. For in science we have to form hypotheses and deduce 
their consequences. But an hypothesis cannot be turned into a 
law of Nature unless alternative possibilities are eliminated. And 
this requires methods of experimental inquiry. Obviously, all this 
presupposes the existence of an objective uniformity of Nature, 
and so of real causal laws waiting to be discovered. Given the 
empiricist aspects of Mill's thought, we cannot indeed prove the 
general uniformity of Nature except a posteriori and progressively, 
in proportion as we discover factual causal connections. But this 
does not alter the fact that Mill is clearly convinced that there are 
such connections to be discovered. And this is doubtless why he 
tends to speak, as we have seen, as though the general uniformity 
of Nature can be known in advance of the scientific discovery of 
particular causal laws. 

Mill gives four methods of experimental inquiry. The first two 
methods are respectively those of agreement and disagreement. 
The canon or regulating principle of the method of agreement 
states that ‘if two or more instances of the phenomenon under 
investigation have only one circumstance in common, the circum¬ 
stance in which alone all the instances agree is the cause (or effect) 
of the given phenomenon'. 8 The canon of the method of disagree¬ 
ment states that if we consider a case in which the phenomenon 
under investigation occurs and a case in which it does not occur, 
and if we find that the two cases have all circumstances in common 
save one, which is present only in the former case, this one 

1 Ibid., 1, p. 437 (1, 3, 7, 1). * Ibid. » Ibid., i, p. 451 (1, 3, 8, 1). 


1 Logic, 1, p. 437 (1, 3, 7, 1). 
•Ibid., 1, p. 538 (1, 3, 11, 3). 
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circumstance is the effect or the cause, or an indispensable part of 
the cause, of the phenomenon in question. Both methods are 
obviously methods of elimination, the first resting on the axiom 
that whatever can be eliminated is not connected by any causal 
law with the occurrence of the phenomenon under investigation, 
the second on the axiom that whatever cannot be eliminated is so 
connected. And Mill combines the two methods in the joint method 
of agreement and disagreement. 1 

The canon of the third experimental method, the method of 
residues, is stated as follows. ‘Subduct from any phenomenon such 
part as is known by previous inductions to be the effect of certain 
antecedents, and the residue of the phenomenon is the effect of 
the remaining antecedents.' 2 The fourth method, that of con¬ 
comitant variations, is especially used in cases where artificial 
experiment is not practicable. Its canon declares that whatever 
phenomenon varies whenever another phenomenon varies in a 
given manner is either a cause of this phenomenon or its effect or 
connected with it through some causal fact. For example, if we 
find that variations in the moon’s position are always followed by 
corresponding variations in the tides, we are entitled to conclude 
that the moon is the cause, total or partial, which determines the 
tides, even though we are obviously not able to remove the moon 
and see what happens in its absence. 

Now, Mill does indeed speak as though his four methods of 
experimental inquiry, which he regards as ‘the only possible 
modes of experimental inquiry’,* were methods of discovery. And 
it has been sometimes objected that they are in reality only ways 
of checking the validity of scientific hypotheses which have been 
worked out by other means. But in justice to Mill it must be added 
that he insists more on the status of the methods as methods of 
proof than on their function as possible methods of discovery. 
'If discoveries are ever made by observation and experiment 
without Deduction, the four methods are methods of discovery: 
but even if they were not methods of discovery, it would not be 
the less true that they are the sole methods of Proof; and in that 
character even the results of deduction are amenable to them.’ 4 

Mill recognizes, of course, that experimentation has a limited 
field of application. In astronomy we cannot perform the experi¬ 
ments which we can perform in chemistry. And the same is more 

* Ibid., 1, p. 460 fi, 3, 8. 5). 

4 Ibid., 1, p. 30a (I. 3, 9. 6). 


1 Logic, 1 , p. 458 (l, 3. 8, 4). 
* Ibid., 1, p. 470 (1, 3, 8, 7). 
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or less true of psychology and sociology. Hence the method of 
these sciences, ‘in order to accomplish anything worthy of attain¬ 
ment, must be to a great extent, if not principally deductive’. 1 
But his general principle is that ‘observation without experiment 
(supposing no aid from deduction) can ascertain sequences and 
coexistences, but cannot prove causation’. 2 And the four methods 
mentioned above are the methods of proof, the methods of turning 
an hypothesis into an assured causal law. Mill is therefore not 
prepared to accept the view, which he attributes to Whewell, that 
in the absence of empirical falsification we should be content to 
let an hypothesis stand until a simpler hypothesis, equally con¬ 
sistent with the empirical facts, presents itself. In his opinion 
absence of falsification is by no means the only proof of physical 
laws which is required. And for this reason he insists on the use of 
the methods of experimental inquiry, whenever this is practicable. 

Does Mill succeed in justifying inductive inference from the 
observed to the unobserved, from the known to the unknown? If 
we concentrate attention on his explicit assertion that all inference 
is from particulars to particulars, and if we take it that particulars 
are all entirely separate entities (that is, if we concentrate atten¬ 
tion on the nominalist elements in Mill’s thought), a negative 
answer must be given. Mill might, of course, have tried to work 
out a theory of probability. But in the absence of such a theory he 
would perhaps have done best to say that science is justified by 
its success and requires no further theoretical justification. At the 
same time we can say that he does provide such a justification. 
But he provides it only by assuming that throughout Nature there 
is a structure of real uniformities which are something more than 
purely factual sequences. In other words, he justifies scientific 
inference by assuming a realist position and forgetting the 
implications of nominalism. 

8. Hume’s programme of extending the reign of science from 
the study of the non-human material world to man himself, by 
creating a science of human nature, had found a partial fulfilment 
in Mill’s empiricist predecessors. The associationist psychologists 
aimed at setting psychology, the study of man’s mental life, on a 
scientific basis. And Bentham thought of himself as developing a 
science of man’s moral life and of man in society. As we have seen, 
J. S. Mill considered that Bentham’s idea of human nature was 
narrow and short-sighted. And he was well aware that the science 
» Ibid., 1, p. 443 (1, 3, 7, 3). 1 Ibid., 1, p. 446 (1, 3, 7. 4). 
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of human nature had not made an advance comparable to that 
made by the physical sciences. Hence for the would-be creator 
of a logic of the ‘moral sciences' it could not be simply a question 
of stating in abstract and explicit form a method or methods of 
proof which had already been employed to obtain impressive con¬ 
crete results. His work must be necessarily in large measure 
tentative, a pointing out of a path to be followed in the future 
rather than a reflection on a road already traversed. But in any 
case it was natural that Mill should lay emphasis on the need for 
developing a logic of the moral sciences. I do not intend to imply 
that he was influenced exclusively by his British predecessors. For 
French social philosophy was also a stimulative factor. But, given 
the general movement of thought, it was natural that a man who 
wished to work out a logic of inductive inference and who was at 
the same time deeply interested in social thought and reform, 
should include man in society in the field of his reflections about 
scientific method. 

The sixth book of the System of Logic is entitled ‘On the Logic 
of the Moral Sciences’. By the moral sciences Mill means those 
branches of study which deal with man, provided that they are 
neither strictly normative in character nor classifiable as parts of 
physical science. The first condition excludes practical ethics or 
‘morality’, that is, ethics in so far as it is expressed in the impera¬ 
tive mood. 'The imperative mood is the characteristic of art, as 
distinguished from science.’ 1 The second condition excludes con¬ 
sideration of states of mind in so far as they sire considered as 
caused immediately by bodily states. Study of the laws governing 
the relations between states of mind belongs to psychology as a 
moral science; but study of the laws governing sensations regarded 
as proximately dependent on physical conditions belongs to 
physiology, which is a natural science. Provided that we bear in 
mind these qualifications, we can say that the moral sciences 
include psychology, ethology or the science of the formation of 
character, 2 sociology and history, though the science of history is 
really part of general sociology, the science of man in society. 

What is needed, in Mill’s opinion, is to rescue the moral sciences 
from ‘empiricism’. That is to say, purely empirical descriptive 
laws must be turned into explanatory or causal laws or deduced 
from such laws. We may, for example, have observed that in all 

1 Logic, II, p. 546 (II, 6, IS, 1). 

* The study of the formation of national character had been suggested, for 
example, by Montesquieu. 
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known cases human beings behave in a certain way in certain 
circumstances. We then state in a generalized form that human 
beings behave in this way. But mere observation of a certain 
number of instances does not really provide us with any reliable 
assurance that the empirical law holds universally. Such assurance 
can be provided only by ascertaining the cause or causes which 
determine human behaviour under given conditions. And it is 
only by ascertaining such causal connections that a genuine science 
of human nature can be developed. It does not follow, of course, 
that we can always ascertain exact laws in practice. But this at 
least is the ideal. Thus once more, in the distinction between 
empiricism and science we see evidence of Mill’s firm belief in the 
existence of objective causal connections waiting to be discovered. 

The subject-matter of psychology as a moral science is 'the 
uniformities of succession, the laws, whether ultimate or derivative, 
according to which one mental state succeeds another; is caused 
by, or at least is caused to follow, another’. 1 These laws are those 
of the association of ideas, which have been ascertained, and in 
Mill's opinion could only be ascertained, by the methods of experi¬ 
mental inquiry. Hence psychology is ‘altogether, or principally, a 
science of observation and experiment’. 2 

When, however, in ethology we turn to the formation of 
character, especially national character, there is little room for 
experiment. But mere observation is not sufficient to establish 
ethology as a science. Hence its method must be ‘altogether 
deductive'. 8 That is to say, it must presuppose psychology, and its 
principles must be deduced from the general laws of psychology, 
while the already accepted empirical laws relating to the formation 
of character, individual or national, must be shown to be derivable 
from, and hence to function as verifications of, these principles. 
Moreover, once the principles of ethology have been firmly 
established, the way will lie open for the development of a 
corresponding art, namely that of practical education, which will 
be able to make use of the principles with a view to producing 
desirable effects or preventing undesirable effects. 

Social science, the science of man in society, studies ‘the actions 
of collective masses of mankind, and the various phenomena 
which constitute social life’. 4 It includes, of course, the study of 
politics. In social science or sociology, as in ethology, the making 

1 Logic, It, p. 439 (11, 6, 4, 3). * Ibid., II, p. 458 (II, 6, 5, 3). 

* Ibid. 4 Ibid., II, p. 464 (II, 6, 6, 1). 
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of artificial experiments is impracticable, while mere observation 
is not sufficient to create a science. At the same time the deductive 
method as practised in geometry does not provide an appropriate 
model. Bentham, indeed, endeavoured to deduce a social-political 
theory from one principle, namely that men always seek their own 
interests. But in point of fact it is not always true that men are 
always governed in their actions by selfish interests. Nor, for that 
matter, is it universally true that they are governed by altruistic 
motives. In general, social phenomena are too complex and are the 
results of too many diverse factors for it to be possible to deduce 
them from one principle. If he is seeking a model of method, the 
sociologist should look not to geometry but to physical science. 
For the physical scientist allows for a variety of causes contribut¬ 
ing to the production of an effect, and so for a variety of laws. 

Mill emphasizes the utility in social science of what he calls the 
inverse deductive or historical method. In employing this method 
the sociologist does not deduce conclusions a priori from laws and 
then verify them by observation. He first obtains the conclusions, 
as approximate empirical generalizations, from experience and 
then connects them 'with the principles of human nature by a 
priori reasonings, which reasonings are thus a real Verification'. 1 
This idea was borrowed, as Mill frankly acknowledges, from 
Auguste Comte. 'This was an idea entirely new to me when I 
found it in Comte: and but for him I might not soon (if ever) have 
arrived at it.’ 8 

But while he emphasizes the utility of the inverse deductive 
method Mill is not prepared to allow that it is the only method 
suitable for employment in sociology. For we can also make use 
of the direct deductive method, provided that we recognize its 
limitations. For example, if we know that X is a law of human 
nature, we can deduce that human beings will tend to act in a 
certain manner. But we cannot know and positively predict that 
they will act in this way in concrete fact. For we cannot know 
in advance, or at any rate only rarely, all the other causal agents 
at work, which may counteract the operation of the cause which 
we have in mind or combine with it to produce an effect rather 
different from that which would be produced if there were no 
other causal agents. However, the direct deductive method 

1 Logic, ii, p. 490 (11, 6, 9, 1). That is to say, the empirical generalizations are 
verified by ascertaining whether they follow from known general principles 
relating to human nature. 

• Autobiography, p. 211 . 
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undoubtedly has its own use in predicting tendencies to action. 
And this is of value for practical politics. Further, it is especially 
fitted for use in a science such as political economy which ‘con¬ 
siders mankind as occupied solely in acquiring and consuming 
wealth’. 1 Obviously, this is not all that mankind does. But the 
point is that the more simplified a view of man we take, the more 
scope can we attribute to the direct deductive method. Con¬ 
versely, the more complex the situation considered, the more we 
have to turn to the inverse deductive method. 

In sociology Mill follows Comte in making a distinction between 
social statics and dynamics. The former is concerned with ascer¬ 
taining and verifying uniformities of coexistence in society. That 
is to say, it investigates the mutual actions and reactions of con¬ 
temporaneous social phenomena, abstracting, as far as possible, 
from the continuous process of change which is always, if gradually, 
modifying the whole complex of phenomena. Social dynamics, 
however, studies society considered as being in a constant state of 
movement or change, and it tries to explain the historical 
sequences of social conditions. But though we can ascertain some 
general laws of historical change or progress, we cannot predict 
the rate of progress. For one thing, we cannot predict the appear¬ 
ance of those exceptional individuals who exercise a marked 
influence on the course of history. 

In this connection Mill refers to Macaulay’s essay on Dryden 
and criticizes the view, there expressed, of the comparative 
inoperativeness of great historical individuals. We cannot legiti¬ 
mately assume, for example, that without Socrates, Plato and 
Aristotle European philosophy would have developed as it did, or 
even that it would have developed at all. Nor can we justifiably 
assume that if Newton had not lived his natural philosophy would 
have been worked out practically just as soon by someone else. 
It is a complete mistake to suppose that the truth that all human 
volitions and actions are caused, entails the conclusion that out¬ 
standingly gifted individuals cannot exercise an exceptional 
influence. 

Obviously, Mill’s conception of social science as involving the 
explanation of human behaviour in terms of causal laws pre¬ 
supposes the predictability in principle of all human volitions and 
actions. This subject has already been touched on in connection 
with Mill’s ethical theory. But he insists that this predictability is 
1 Logic, 11, p. 496 (u, 6, 9, 3). 
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not to be confused with * fatalism', when fatalism is understood as 
meaning that the human will is of no account in determining the 
cause of events. For the human will is itself a cause, and a powerful 
one. 1 Further, in sociology we have to steer a middle course 
between thinking that no definite causal laws can be ascertained 
and imagining that it is possible to predict the course of history. 
Social laws are hypothetical, and statistically-based generaliza¬ 
tions by their very nature admit of exceptions. 

Mill does indeed express his belief that with the progress of 
civilization collective agencies tend to predominate more and 
more, and that in proportion as this happens prediction becomes 
easier. But he is thinking, for example, of the difference between 
a society in which much depends on the caprices of an individual, 
the absolute monarch, and a society in which the people at large 
expresses its will through universal suffrage. In other words, 
empirical generalizations have a greater predictive power when 
we are dealing with men in the mass than when we are dealing 
with the individual agent. 2 True, one of the main aims of social 
science is to connect these empirical generalizations with the laws 
of human nature. But the situation is too complex for it to be 
possible to predict infallibly the course of history, even if, in Mill's 
opinions, changes in human society have made it easier to approxi¬ 
mate to a science of history or of social dynamics. 

9. Mill's whole conception of the sciences, whether physical or 
moral, obviously presupposes the existence of the external world. 
And we can now turn to his discussion of the grounds of our 
belief in such a world, a discussion which is carried on for the most 
part within the framework of his criticism of Sir William Hamil¬ 
ton's philosophy. 

Hamilton maintained that in perception we have an immediate 
knowledge of the ego and the non-ego, of the self and of something 
existing which is external to the self. Mill, however, while readily 
admitting that we have, as Hume claimed, a natural belief in the 
existence of an external world, endeavours to show how this 
belief can be psychologically explained without its being necessary 

2 Mill can, of course, evade fatalism, if fatalism is understood as omitting the 
human will from the chain of operative causes. At the same time if, given the 
antecedent conditions, a human volition cannot be otherwise than it is, it is 
difficult to see how he can evade fatalism if this is understood as synonymous 
with rejection of liberty of indifference., 

1 For instance, statistically-based generalizations may enable us to predict the 
approximate number of people in a given county who will post letters incorrectly 
addressed. But the statistician is not in a position to say which individual citizens 
will be guilty of this oversight. 
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to suppose that it expresses an original datum of consciousness. 
He makes two postulates. The first is that the mind is capable of 
expectation, while the second is the validity of the associationist 
psychology. On the basis of these two postulates he argues that 
there are associations ‘which, supposing no intuition of an 
external world to have existed in consciousness, would inevitably 
generate the belief in a permanent external world, and would 
cause it to be regarded as an intuition’. 1 

Let us suppose that I have certain visual and tactual sensations 
which produce in my mind an association of ideas. For example, 
when sitting at the table in my study, I have those visual sensa¬ 
tions which I call seeing the table and the tactual sensations which 
I call touching or feeling the table. And an association is set up 
such that when I have a visual sensation of this kind, a tactual 
sensation is present as a possibility. Conversely, when I have only 
a tactual sensation, as when the room is completely dark, a visual 
sensation is there as a possibility. Further, when I leave the room 
and later re-enter it, I have similar sensations. Hence an associa¬ 
tion is formed in my mind of such a kind that when I am out of 
the room, I am firmly persuaded that, if I were at any moment to 
re-enter it, I should or could have similar sensations. Further, as 
these possible sensations form a group, and as moreover the group 
is found to enter into various causal relations, I inevitably think 
of the permanent possibilities of sensations as an abiding physical 
object. Actual sensations are transient and fugitive. But the 
possibilities of sensation, associated as a group, remain. Hence we 
come to distinguish between sensations and physical objects. But 
the ground of our belief in these external objects is the existence 
of different mutually associated clusters or groups of possible 
sensations, these groups being permanent in comparison with 
actual sensations.* 

A further point. We find that the permanent possibilities of 
sensation which we think of as physical objects ‘belong as much 
to other human or sentient beings as to ourselves’,* though they 
certainly do not experience the same actual sensations as we do. 
And this puts the final seal to our belief in a common external 
world. 

1 Examination, p. 192, 

* Obviously, in the illustration which has just been given of someone sitting at 
a table, a belief in the existence of an external world is already present. But it can 
serve to show the general line of Mill’s psychological reconstruction of the belief. 

1 Examination, p. 196. 
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Now, Mill's theory, as so far outlined, might possibly be taken 
as being simply a psychological account of the genesis of a belief. 
That is to say, it might be understood as being free from any 
ontological commitment, as not involving any statement about 
the ontological nature of physical objects. In point of fact, how¬ 
ever, Mill proceeds to define matter as 'a Permanent Possibility of 
Sensation', 1 bodies being groups of simultaneous possibilities of 
sensation. To be sure, he remarks that it is a question of defining 
matter rather than of denying its existence. But he makes it clear 
that he, like 'all Berkeleians', 2 believes in matter only in the sense 
of this definition, a definition which, he claims, includes the whole 
meaning which ordinary people attach to the term, whatever 
some philosophers and theologians may have done. Hence Mill 
clearly commits himself to an ontological statement. 

The definition of matter as a permanent possibility of sensation 
is, however, ambiguous. For it easily suggests the idea of a 
permanent ground of possible sensations, a ground which is itself 
unknowable. And if this were what Mill intended to imply, a rift 
would inevitably be introduced between the world of science and 
the underlying physical reality. Scientific truths would relate to 
phenomena, not to things-in-themselves. But though he remarks 
elsewhere that 'all matter apart from the feelings of sentient 
beings has but an hypothetical and unsubstantial existence: it is a 
mere assumption to account for our sensations', 8 he makes it 
clear that he does not intend to assert the validity of this 
hypothesis. 

Of course, if we interpret Mill on the lines on which Berkeley is 
often interpreted, namely as saying simply that material things 
are simply what we perceive and can perceive them to be, and 
that there is no unknowable substratum as postulated by Locke, 
the nature of science, as depicted by Mill, does not appear to be 
affected. But though it is doubtless part of what Mill means, as is 
shown by his conviction that in defining matter as he does he is 
on the side of the common man, the fact remains that he speaks 
of material things as ‘sensations'. Thus he says, for example, that 
'the brain, just as much as the mental functions, is, like matter 

1 Examination, p, 198. 

1 Ibid. Needless to say. Mill does not accept the theological conclusions which 
Berkeley drew from his theory of material things as ‘ideas'. But he regards his 
own analysis of what it means to say that there are material things which con¬ 
tinue to exist even when unperceived, as being substantially the same as that 
given by the good bishop. 

3 Three Essays on Religion, p. 86 (1904 edition). 
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itself, merely a set of human sensations either actual or inferred 
as possible—namely, those which the anatomist has when he 
opens the skull. . . Z 1 And from this it appears to follow that 
physical science inquires into the relations between sensations, 
principally, of course, possible sensations, but still sensations. 
Indeed, Mill himself speaks of causal relations or constant 
sequences as being found to exist between sets of possible 
sensations. 

It is understandable that later empiricists have endeavoured to 
avoid this conclusion by forbearing from saying that material 
things are sensations or sense-data. Instead they have contented 
themselves with claiming that a sentence in which a physical or 
material object is mentioned can in principle be translated into 
other sentences in which only sense-data are mentioned, the 
relation between the original sentence and the translation being 
such that if the former is true (or false), the latter is true (or false), 
and conversely. The question whether this claim has been made 
good need not detain us here. 2 The point is that, as far as Mill 
himself is concerned, he speaks in such a way that the subject- 
matter of physical science is human sensations. 

This, however, is a very difficult position to maintain. Let us 
suppose that sensations are to be understood as subjective states. 
This would make great difficulties in regard to Mill's account of 
the genesis of our belief in an external world, as outlined above. 
For instance. Mill says that we ‘find’ that there are possibilities 
of sensation which are common to other people as well as to our¬ 
selves. But other people will be for me simply permanent possi¬ 
bilities of sensation. And if the word ‘sensation’ is understood in 
terms of a subjective state, it seems to follow that other people, 
and indeed everything else, are reduced to my subjective states. 
As for science, this would become a study of the relations between 
my sensations. But is it credible that if an anatomist looks at a 
human brain, the object of his examination is simply a set of his 
own subjective states, actual and possible? In short, the logical 
result of defining physical objects in terms of sensations, when 
sensation is understood as a subjective state, is solipsism. And 
nobody really believes that solipsism is true. 

It may be objected that Mill never intended to say that science 

1 Ibid., p. 85. 

1 It is widely recognized that the only sufficient proof of the possibility of such 
a translation would be to perform it, and that no adequate translation has in fact 
been made. 
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is simply concerned with subjective states in any ordinary sense 
of the term. And the objection is obviously valid. It is perfectly 
clear that Mill had no intention of maintaining that the whole 
physical world consisted of his, Mill's, sensations in a subjective 
sense. But then we must either reify sensations, turning them 
into public physical objects, or we must assume that to say that 
a physical object is a permanent possibility of sensations is to say 
that a physical object is that which is capable of causing sensa¬ 
tions in a sentient subject. The first alternative would be a very 
peculiar thesis, while the second would tend to reintroduce the 
concept of things-in-themselves and the rift between the world of 
science and physical reality to which allusion has already been 
made. 

The fact of the matter is that after showing, to his own satis¬ 
faction at least, how our belief in the external world can be 
explained genetically in terms of the association of ideas, Mill 
slides into ontological assertions without really considering their 
implications in regard to the nature of physical science. And it 
seems clear to the present writer at any rate that Mill’s empiricist 
analysis of the physical object is not really compatible with the 
realist conception of science which underlies his doctrine about 
causal laws. 

io. Mill was obviously predisposed by the empiricist tradition 
to give an analogous analysis of the concept of the mind. ‘We have 
no conception of Mind itself, as distinguished from its conscious 
manifestations. We neither know nor can imagine it, except as 
represented by the succession of manifold feelings which meta¬ 
physicians call by the name of States or Modifications of Mind.’ 1 
It is quite true, of course, that we tend to speak of the mind as 
something permanent in comparison with changing mental states. 
But if there were no special factor in the situation to be con¬ 
sidered, we could perfectly well define the mind as a permanent 
possibility of mental states. 

In point of fact, however, the phenomenalistic analysis of the 
mind presents special difficulties. For ‘if we speak of the Mind as 
a series of feelings, we are obliged to complete the statement by 
calling it a series of feelings which is aware of itself as past and 

1 Examination, p. 205. According to Mill’s use of the term, metaphysics is ’that 
portion of mental philosophy which attempts to determine what part of the 
furniture of the mind belongs to it originally, and what part is constructed out of 
materials furnished to it from without'. Logic, I, p, 7 (1, Introduction, 4). For the 
use of the term 'feeling' see reference on p. 21 to James Mill's use of the word. 
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future’. 1 And how can the series be aware of itself as a series? 
We have no reason to suppose that the material thing enjoys self- 
consciousness. But the mind certainly does. 

But though he draws attention to this difficulty and admits 
that language suggests the irreducibility of the mind to the series 
of mental phenomena, Mill is unwilling to sacrifice phenomenalism. 
Hence he is compelled to hold that the series of feelings, as he puts 
it, can be aware of itself as a series, even though he is admittedly 
unable to explain how this is possible. ‘I think, by far the wisest 
thing we can do, is to accept the inexplicable fact, without any 
theory of how it takes place; and when we are obliged to speak of 
it in terms which assume a theory, to use them with a reservation 
as to their meaning/* 

In connection with the analysis of the concept of mind Mill 
raises the question of solipsism. According to Reid, he remarks, 
I have no evidence at all of the existence of other selves if I am but 
a series of feelings or a thread of consciousness. My so-called 
awareness of other selves is simply an awareness of my own 
private feelings. But this line of argument, Mill contends, is 'one 
of Reid’s most palpable mistakes’. 8 For one thing, even if I believe 
that my own mind is a series of feelings, there is nothing to prevent 
my conceiving other minds as similar series of feelings. For 
another thing, I have inferential evidence of the existence of 
minds other than my own, as the following line of reflection shows. 

Modifications in the permanent possibility of sensations which 
I call my body evoke in me actual sensations and mental states 
which form part of the series which I call my mind. But I am 
aware of the existence of other permanent possibilities of sensa¬ 
tions which are not related to my mental life in this way. And at 
the same time I am aware of actions and other external signs in 
these permanent possibilities of sensation or bodies, which I am 
warranted in interpreting as signs or expressions of inner mental 
states analogous to my own. 

The view that we know the existence of other minds by infer¬ 
ence from overt bodily behaviour is common enough. The trouble 
is, however, that Mill has already analysed bodies in terms of 
sensations. Obviously, he never intended to say or to imply that 
another person’s body is simply and solely a group of my sensa¬ 
tions, actual and possible. But he has at any rate to meet the 
objection that I am aware of another person’s body only through 

1 Examination, p. 212. * Ibid., p. 213. • Ibid., p. 207. 
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my sensations, and that if the body is defined in terms of sensations, 
he must admit either that these sensations are mine or that 
sensations can exist on their own or that a body is a ground of 
possible sensations. In the first case solipsism is the logical 
conclusion. In the second case we are presented with a very 
peculiar thesis. In the third case, as has already been noted, the 
phenomenalistic analysis of the material thing collapses. And as, 
on Mill's own explicit admission, there is a special difficulty in the 
phenomenalistic analysis of mind, this is a fortiori subject to 
doubt. 

Solipsism has proved the haunting spectre of phenomenalism. 
It is not that phenomenalists have actually embraced solipsism. 
For they have done nothing of the kind. The difficulty has been 
rather that of stating phenomenalism in such a way that it leads 
neither to a solipsistic conclusion on the one hand nor to an 
implicit abandonment of phenomenalism on the other. Perhaps 
the most successful attempt to state the phenomenalist position 
has been the modern linguistic version, to which reference was 
made in the previous section. But this can easily appear as an 
evasion of critical problems. At the same time, if we once start 
looking for hidden substrates, we shall find ourselves in other 
difficulties. And one can sympathize with the down-to-earth 
common-sense approach of some recent devotees of the cult of 
ordinary language. The trouble is, however, that once we have 
brought things back to ordinary language, the familiar philo¬ 
sophical problems tend to start up all over again. 

ii. Mill, as was mentioned in the sketch of his life, was brought 
up by his father without any religious beliefs. But he did not share 
James Mill's marked hostility to religion as inherently detrimental 
to morality. Hence he was more open to considering evidence for 
the existence of God. Of the ontological argument in its Cartesian 
form he remarks that it ‘is not likely to satisfy anyone in the 
present day'. 1 And as he regarded the causal relation as being 
essentially a relation between phenomena, it is not surprising that 
he argues with Hume and Kant that ‘the First Cause argument is 
in itself of no value for the establishment of Theism'. 2 But he is 
prepared to give serious consideration to the argument from 
design in Nature, as this is ‘an argument of a really scientific 
character, which does not shrink from scientific tests, but claims 

1 Three Essays on Religion, p. 70. This work will be referred to as Three Essays. 

8 Ibid., p. 67. 
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to be judged by the established canons of Induction. The design 
argument is wholly grounded on experience.’ 1 Whether any 
argument to a metaphenomenal reality can properly be called a 
’scientific’ argument is open to question. But Mill’s main point is 
that even if the argument from design in Nature concludes with 
affirming the existence of a divine being which in itself transcends 
the reach of scientific inquiry, it bases itself on empirical facts in 
a manner which is easily understood and makes an inference, the 
validity of which is open to reasonable discussion. 

Paley’s form of the argument will not do. It is true that if we 
found a watch on a desert island, we should indeed infer that it 
had been left there by a human being. But we should do so simply 
because we already know by experience that watches are made 
and carried by human beings. We do not, however, have previous 
experience of natural objects being made by God. We argue by 
analogy. That is to say, we argue from resemblances between 
phenomena which we already know to be products of human 
design and other phenomena which we then attribute to the 
productive work of a supramundane intelligence. 

It must be added, however, that the argument from design in 
Nature rests on a special resemblance, namely the working 
together of various factors to one common end. For instance, the 
argument infers the operation of a supramundane intelligence 
from the arrangement and structure of the various parts of the 
visual apparatus which together produce sight. We cannot indeed 
exclude all other explanations of such phenomena. Hence the 
argument cannot lead to a conclusion which possesses more than 
some degree of probability. But the argument is none the less a 
reasonable inductive inference.* ‘I think it must be allowed that, 
in the present state of our knowledge, the adaptations in Nature 
afford a large balance of probability in favour of creation by 
intelligence.’ 8 

In Mill's opinion, however, we cannot accept the existence of 
God as a probable truth and at the same time affirm the divine 
omnipotence. For design implies the adaptation of means to an 
end, and the need to employ means reveals a limitation of power. 
‘Every indication of Design in the Kosmos is so much evidence 
against the omnipotence of the designer.’ 4, 

1 Ibid., p. 7a. 

1 Mill does not think that an account of the matter simply in terms of the 
survival of the fittest is at all conclusive. 

• Three Essays, p. 75. 


4 Ibid. 
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This does not seem to me a very telling argument. For though 
the argument from design, taken by itself, concludes simply with 
assertion of the existence of a designer, not a creator, this does not 
show that the designer is not the creator. And it is difficult to see 
how the mere fact of using means to an end is any argument 
against omnipotence. But Mill's chief interest lies elsewhere, 
namely in arguing that there is an evident incompatibility be¬ 
tween asserting at the same time that God is omnipotent and 
infinitely good. And this is a much more impressive line of 
argument. 

Mill’s point is that if God is omnipotent, he can prevent evil, 
and that if he does not do so, he cannot be infinitely good. It is 
no use saying with Dean Mansel that the term ‘good’ is predicated 
of God analogically and not in the same sense in which it is used 
of human beings. For this is really equivalent to saying that God 
is not good in any sense which we can give to the term. In fine, 
if we wish to maintain that God is good, we must also say that his 
power is limited or finite. 

Mill is prepared to admit the reasonableness of believing that 
God desires the happiness of man. For this is suggested by the 
fact that pleasure seems to result from the normal functioning 
of the human organism and pain from some interference with this 
functioning. At the same time we can hardly suppose that God 
created the universe for the sole purpose of making men happy. 
Appearances suggest that if there is an intelligent creator, he has 
other motives besides the happiness of mankind, or of sentient 
beings in general, and that these other motives, whatever they 
may be, are of greater importance to him. 

In other words, natural theology does not carry us very far. It 
is not indeed unreasonable, at least in the present state of the 
evidence, to believe in an intelligent divine being of limited 
power. But the proper attitude to adopt is what Mill calls a 
rational scepticism, which is more than sheer agnosticism but less 
than firm assent. 

This might be all very well if those who are really interested in 
the question of the existence of God were concerned simply and 
solely with finding an explanatory hypothesis. But it is quite 
evident that they are not. For a religious person belief in the 
existence of God is not quite like belief that the architect of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral was Sir Christopher Wren. And Mill sees this to 
the limited extent of raising the question of the pragmatic value 
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or utility of religion. While recognizing that much evil has been 
done in the name of religion and that some religious beliefs can 
be detrimental to human conduct, he is not prepared to subscribe 
to his father's view that religion is 'the greatest enemy of 
morality’. 1 For religion, like poetry, can supply man with ideals 
beyond those which we actually find realized in human life. 'The 
value, therefore, of religion to the individual, both in the past and 
present, as a source of personal satisfaction and of elevated 
feelings, is not to be disputed.’* And in Christianity we find a 
conception of ideal goodness embodied in the figure of Christ. 

To be sure, some people look on any suggestion that the 
pragmatic value of religion provides a reason for believing in God 
as an immoral suggestion, a betrayal of our duty to pay attention 
simply to the weight of the empirical evidence. But though this 
point of view is understandable. Mill does at any rate see that the 
function of religion in human history is something more than the 
solving of an intellectual puzzle in terms of an inductive hypothesis. 

At the same time Mill raises the question whether the moral 
uplift of the higher religions cannot be preserved without belief 
in a supernatural Being. And as far as the provision of an ideal 
object of emotion and desire is concerned, he suggests that the 
'need is fulfilled by the Religion of Humanity in as eminent a 
degree, and in as high a sense, as by the supernatural religions 
even in their best manifestations, and far more so than in any of 
the others'.* True, some religions have the advantage of holding 
out the prospect of immortality. But as the conditions of this life 
improve and men grow happier and more capable of deriving 
happiness from unselfish action, human beings, Mill thinks, ‘will 
care less and less for this flattering expectation’. 4 However, if we 
include in the religion of humanity that belief in the existence of 
a God of limited power which natural theology justifies as a 
probable truth, it superadds to other inducements for working for 
the welfare of our fellow men the conviction that ‘we may be 
co-operating with the unseen Being to whom we owe all that is 
enjoyable in life’. 6 Hence even if the religion of humanity is 
destined to be the religion of the future, this does not necessarily 
exclude belief in God. 

Mill is thus in agreement with Auguste Comte that the so-called 

1 Autobiography, p. 40. * Three Essays, p. 48. * Ibid., p. 50. 

4 Ibid., p. 54. Mill maintains that while science does not provide any cogent 
evidence against immortality, there is no positive evidence in favour of it. 

• Ibid., p. 108. 
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religion of humanity is the religion of the future, though he has no 
sympathy with Comte's fantastic proposals for the organization 
of this religion. At the same time he does not rule out belief in a 
finite God with whom man can co-operate. And though his idea 
of religion is clearly not such as to satisfy Kierkegaard or indeed 
anyone who understands religion as involving absolute self- 
commitment to the personal Absolute, he does not think, like 
some empiricists before him, that religion can be disposed of either 
by a psychological account of the way in which religious belief 
could have arisen or by drawing attention to the evils which have 
been done in the name of religion. Though his empiricist premisses 
actually determine his evaluation of the force of the arguments for 
God’s existence, he endeavours to keep an open mind. And though 
he regarded the evidence as amounting 'only to one of the lower 
degrees of probability’, 1 when the Three Essays on Religion were 
published posthumously in 1874 some surprise was felt in positivist 
circles at the extent to which Mill made concessions to theism. He 
had travelled at any rate a modest distance beyond the point at 
which his father had stopped. 

1 Three Essays, p. 102. 
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Alexander Bain and the associationist psychology—Bain on 
utilitarianism—Henry Sidguhck's combination of utilitarianism 
and intuitionism—Charles Darwin and the philosophy of evolu¬ 
tion — T. H. Huxley; evolution, ethics and agnosticism — 
Scientific materialism and agnosticism; John Tyndall and 
Leslie Stephen — G. J. Romanes and religion — Positivism; the 
Comtist groups, G. H. Lewes, W. K. Clifford, K. Pearson — 

B. Kidd; concluding remarks. 

I. The associationist psychology was further developed by 
Alexander Bain (1818-1903), who occupied the chair of logic in 
the University of Aberdeen from i860 until 1880. He was of some 
help to J. S. Mill in the preparation of his System of Logic , 1 and 
prepared some of the psychological notes for Mill's edition of his 
father’s Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind. But 
though he is sometimes described as a disciple of Mill, Mill himself 
remarks that the younger man did not really stand in need of any 
predecessor except the common precursors of them both. 

Bain was primarily interested in developing empirical psycho¬ 
logy as a separate science, rather than in employing the principle 
of the association of ideas to solve specifically philosophical 
problems. Further, he was particularly concerned with correlating 
psychical processes with their physiological bases, and in this 
respect he continued the interests of Hartley rather than of the 
two Mills. 2 While, however, his thought remained within the 
general framework of the associationist psychology, 8 the titles of 
his chief works, The Senses and the Intellect (1855) and The 
Emotions and the Will (1859), show that he extended his field of 
study from sensation and intellectual activity to the emotive and 
volitional aspects of human nature. 4 And this shift of emphasis 

1 See J. S. Mill’s Autobiography, p. 245, note. 

1 Though certainly not blind to the relevance of physiological investigations, 

J. S. Mill, like his father, was phiefly interested in the psychology of consciousness 
and in its philosophical relevance. 

* Bain introduced, however, a good many modifications into the associationist 
psychology as received from his predecessors. 

4 Mind is thus described from the start. ‘It has Feeling, in which term I include 
what is commonly called Sensation and Emotion. It can Act according to Feeling. 
It can Think/ The Senses and the Intellect , p. 1 (1st edition). 
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enabled him to surmount, to some extent at least, the tendency of 
associationist psychologists to depict man's mental life as the 
result of a purely mechanical process. 

Bain’s emphasis on human activity shows itself, for example, 
in his account of the genesis of our belief in an external, material 
world. If we were simply subjects of purely passive sensations, of 
sensations or impressions, that is to say, considered apart from 
any activity or putting forth of energy on our part, our waking 
state of consciousness would resemble the dream-state. In point 
of fact, however, 'in us sensation is never wholly passive, and in 
general is much the reverse. Moreover, the tendency to movement 
exists before the stimulus of sensation; and movement gives a new 
character to our whole percipient existence'. 1 Impressions received 
from without arouse movement, activity, the display of energy or 
force; and ‘it is in this exercise of force that we must look for the 
peculiar feeling of externality of objects’.® For instance, in the 
case of touch, the sense which is the first to make us clearly aware 
of an external world, 'it is hard contact that suggests externality; 
and the reason is that in this contact we put forth force of our 
own'. 8 Reacting to a sensation of touch by muscular exertion, we 
have a sense of resistance, ‘a feeling which is the principal founda¬ 
tion of our notion of externality’. 4 In fine, 'the sense of die external 
is the consciousness of particular energies and activities of our 
own’; 8 and our external world, the external world as it is presented 
to our minds, can be described as 'the sum total of all the occasions 
for putting forth active energy, or for conceiving this as possible 
to be put forth'. 8 Bain thus defines the external world, as it exists 
for our consciousness, 7 in terms of possible active responses to 
sensations rather than, as Mill defined it, of possible sensations. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Bain emphasizes the 
intimate connection between belief in general ind action. 'Belief 
has no meaning, except in reference to our actions.’ 8 Whenever a 
man, or an animal for the matter of that, performs an action as a 
means to an end, the action is sustained by a primitive belief or 
credulity which can be described ‘as expectation of some contingent 
future about to follow on an action'.® It is this primitive credulity 
which leads a sentient being to repeat its successful experiment, 

1 The Senses and the Intellect , p, 371. * Ibid . 8 Ibid., p. 372. 

4 Ibid. * Ibid. t p. 371. 9 Ibid., p. 372. 

7 According to Bain, we cannot even discuss the existence of a material world 
entirely apart from consciousness. 

• The Emotions and the Will, p. 524 (2nd edition). 


• Ibid., p. 525. 
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say of running to a brook to quench its thirst. It does not follow, 
however, that the force of belief rises gradually from zero to a 
state of full development in proportion to the length and uni¬ 
formity of experience. For there is a primitive impulse or tendency 
to belief, which is derived from the natural activity of the organic 
system, and the strength of which is proportionate to the strength 
of the 'will’. 'The creature that wills strongly believes strongly at 
the origin of its career.' 1 What experience does is to determine the 
particular forms taken by a primitive impulse which it does not 
itself generate. And the factor which is of most importance in estab¬ 
lishing sound belief is absence of contradiction or factual invaria¬ 
bility of sequence, between, that is, expectation and its fulfilment. 

If we assume, therefore, our instinctive responses in action to 
pleasure and pain, we can say that experience, with the inferences 
which follow on it, is the cardinal factor in stabilizing beliefs. But 
it is certainly not the only factor which is influential in shaping 
particular beliefs. For though feeling and emotion do not alter the 
objective facts, they may, and often do, affect our way of seeing 
and interpreting the facts. Evidence and feeling: 'the nature of the 
subject, and the character of the individual mind, determine 
which is to predominate; but in this life of ours, neither is the 
exclusive master’.® 

If one wished to draw general conclusions about Bain’s philo¬ 
sophical position, one could draw different conclusions from 
different groups of statements. On the one hand the emphasis 
which he lays on the physiological correlates of psychical processes 
might suggest a materialistic position. On the other hand a 
position of subjective idealism is suggested when he speaks, for 
example, of 'the supposed perception of an external and inde¬ 
pendent material world’ 8 and adds that 'what is here said to be 
perceived is a convenient fiction, which by the very nature of the 
case transcends all possible experience’. 4 In point of fact, however, 
Bain tries to steer clear of metaphysics and to devote himself to 
empirical and genetic psychology, even if some of his statements 
have philosophical implications. 

Bain's psychological investigations were continued by James 
Sully (1842-1923), who occupied the chair of philosophy at 
University College, London, from 1892 until 1903. In his Outlines 
of Psychology (1884) and in his two-volume work The Human 


1 Ibid., p. 538. 
• Ibid., p. 383. 


1 Ibid., p. 348. 
* Ibid. 
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Mind (1892) he followed Bain in emphasizing the physiological 
correlates of psychical processes and in employing the principle 
of the association of ideas. Further, he extended his reflections 
into the field of the theory of education and applied himself to 
child-psychology in his Studies of Childhood (1895). 

Already in Bain’s lifetime, however, the associationist psycho¬ 
logy was subjected to attack by James Ward and others. It is 
doubtless true that the emphasis laid by Bain on the emotive and 
volitional aspects of man gave to his thought a rather more 
modem tone than one finds in his predecessors. But it can also be 
argued that his introduction of fresh ideas into the old psychology 
helped to prepare the way for the lines of thought which sup¬ 
planted it. Obviously, association continued to be recognized as a 
factor in mental life. But it could no longer be taken as a key to 
unlock all doors to the understanding of psychical processes, and 
the old atomistic associationist psychology had had its day. 

2. In the ethical field Bain introduced into utilitarianism 
important modifications or supplementary considerations. These 
modifications doubtless impaired the simple unity of the utili¬ 
tarian ethics. But Bain considered them necessary if an adequate 
account was to be given of the moral consciousness as it actually 
exists, that is, as Bain saw it in himself and in the members of the 
society or culture to which he belonged. 

Utilitarianism, Bain remarks, has this great advantage over the 
moral sense theory, that it provides an external standard of 
morality, substituting ‘a regard to consequences for a mere 
unreasoning sentiment, or feeling’. 1 It is also opposed to the theory 
that all human actions are the result of selfish impulses, a theory 
which is committed to misinterpreting affection and sympathy, 
'the main foundations of disinterestedness'. 2 To be sure, these 
impulses belong to the self. But it does not follow that they can 
properly be described as ‘selfish’ impulses. In point of fact selfish¬ 
ness has never been the sole foundation of men’s ideas of what is 
right. And it certainly is not the present sole foundation of men’s 
moral convictions. This is recognized by the utilitarians, who 
connect the notion of utility with that of the common good. 

At the same time utilitarianism cannot constitute the whole 
truth about morality. For one thing, we must find room for a 
distinction between ‘utility made compulsory and what is left 

1 The Emotions and the Will, p. 272. 

* Ibid., p. 258. Bain also notes that we can have disinterested antipathies and 
aversions. 
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free’. 1 After all, there are many actions which are useful to the 
community but which are not regarded as obligatory. For another 
thing, it is clear that the moral rules which prevail in most com¬ 
munities are grounded partly on sentiment, and not only on the 
idea of utility. Hence, even though the principle of utility is an 
essential feature of ethics, we must add sentiment and also tradi¬ 
tion, 'which is the continuing influence of some former Utility or 
Sentiment'. 2 That is to say, we must add them if we wish to give 
a comprehensive account of existing moral practices. 

Bain is not concerned, therefore, with working out an a priori 
theory of ethics. He is concerned with exhibiting the empirical 
foundations of morality as it exists. He approaches morality very 
much from the point of view of a psychologist. And if we bear this 
approach in mind, we can understand his genetic treatment of 
conscience and the feeling of obligation. In contrast to the view of 
Dugald Stewart that conscience is ‘a primitive and independent 
faculty of the mind, which would be developed in us although we 
never had any experience of external authority', 8 Bain holds that 
'conscience is an imitation within us of the government without 
us’. 4 In other words, conscience is an interior reflection of the 
voices of parents, educators and external authority in general. 
And the sense of obligation and duty arises out of the association 
established in the infant mind between the performance of actions 
forbidden by external authority and the sanctions imposed by this 
authority. 

Now, if we interpret J. S. Mill as offering utilitarianism as an 
adequate description of the existing moral consciousness, Bain is 
doubtless right in saying that for an adequate description other 
factors have to be taken into account besides the principle of 
utility. But if we interpret Mill as recommending a particular 
system of ethics and as preferring this system to the moral sense 
theory on the ground that the principle of utility provides a 
criterion of moral conduct which is lacking in any pure moral 
sense theory, it is arguable that Bain is really more of a positivist 
than Mill. For though, as we have seen, he recognizes the advan¬ 
tage which utilitarianism possesses in having an external standard, 
he tends to emphasize the relativity of moral convictions. If 
someone asks, what is the moral standard? the proper answer 
would be that it is ‘the enactments of the existing society, as 


1 Ibid., p, 274. 
• Ibid., p. 283. 


* Ibid., p. 277. 

* Ibid. 
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derived from some one clothed in his day with a moral legislative 
authority'. 1 Instead of treating morality as if it were one in¬ 
divisible whole, we ought to consider particular codes and moral 
rules separately. And then we shall see that behind the phenomena 
of conscience and obligation there lies authority. Bain allows for 
the influence of outstanding individuals; but the assent of the 
community at large, whatever it may be, is required to complete 
the legislative process. And once it is completed, the external 
authority is present which shapes conscience and the sense of duty 
in the individual 

Bain would have done well to reflect on his own admission that 
outstanding individuals are capable of moulding afresh the moral 
outlook of a society. That is to say, he might well have asked 
himself whether this admission was really consistent with an 
ethics of social pressure. Some have concluded that there is a field 
of objective values into which different degrees of insight are 
possible, while Bergson thought it necessary to make a distinction 
between what he called 'closed' and ‘open’ morality. But the 
problem does not seem to have troubled Bain, even though the 
data for the raising of the problem were present in his account of 
morality. 

3. A much more radical change in the utilitarian ethics was 
made by Henry Sidgwick (1838-1900), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who was elected to the chair of moral philosophy in 
that university in 1883. His reputation rests principally on The 
Methods of Ethics (1874). Other writings include his Outlines of the 
History of Ethics for English Readers (1886) and his posthumously 
published Lectures on the Ethics of Green, Spencer and Martineau 
(1902). 

In Sidgwick’s account of the development of his ethical views, 
which was printed in the sixth edition (1901) of The Methods of 
Ethics , he remarked that f my first adhesion to a definite Ethical 
system was to the Utilitarianism of Mill 1 . 2 But he soon came to 
see a discrepancy between psychological hedonism, the thesis that 
every man seeks his own pleasure, and ethical hedonism, the thesis 
that every man ought to seek the general happiness. If psycho¬ 
logical hedonism is taken to mean that as a matter of fact every 
man seeks exclusively his own pleasure, the thesis is questionable, 
or, rather, false. But in any case a purely psychological thesis 

1 The Emotions and the Will , p. 281. 

* The Methods of Ethics, p. XV (6th edition.) 
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cannot establish an ethical thesis. As Hume maintained, we cannot 
deduce an ‘ought’ from an ‘is’, an ought-statement from a purely 
factual descriptive statement. James Mill may have tried to show 
how it is psychologically possible for a person who by nature 
pursues his own pleasure or happiness to act altruistically. But 
even if his account of the matter were valid from a psychological 
point of view, this would not show that we ought to act altruisti¬ 
cally. If, therefore, ethical or universalistic hedonism is to have a 
philosophical basis, we must look elsewhere for it than in 
psychology. 

Sidgwick came to the conclusion that this philosophical basis 
could be found only in the intuition of some fundamental moral 
principle or principles. He was thus drawn away from the utili¬ 
tarianism of Bentham and J. S. Mill to intuitionism. But further 
reflection convinced him that the principles which were implicit 
in the morality of common sense, as distinct from philosophical 
theories about morality, were either utilitarian in character or at 
any rate compatible with utilitarianism. ‘I was then a Utilitarian 
again, but on an Intuitional basis.' 1 

In Sidgwick's view, therefore, there are certain moral principles 
which are self-evidently true. Thus it is evident that one should 
prefer a future greater good to a present lesser one. 2 This is the 
principle of prudence. It is also self-evident that as rational beings 
we ought to treat others in the way in which we think that we 
ought to be treated, unless there is some difference ‘which can be 
stated as a reasonable ground for difference of treatment’.* This 
is the principle of justice. It is also self-evident both that from the 
point of view of the Universe the good of any one individual is of 
no more importance than the good of any other individual, and 
that as a rational being I ought to aim at the general good, so far 
as it is attainable by my efforts. From these two propositions we 
can deduce the principle of benevolence, namely that 'each one is 
morally bound to regard the good of any other individual as much 
as his own, except in so far as he judges it to be less, when im¬ 
partially viewed, or less certainly knowable or attainable by him'. 4 

1 Ibid., p. XX. 

* This does not mean that we ought to prefer a future uncertain good to a 
lesser but certain present one. As self-evident, the principle simply states that 
priority in time, considered simply by itself, is not a reasonable ground for 
preferring one good to another. Cf. The Methods of Ethics, p. 381. 

* The Methods of Ethics, p. 380. The difference might be one of circumstances 
or between the persons considered. We would not necessarily think it right to 
treat a child in the way that we consider we ought to be treated. 

* Ibid., p. 382. 
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The principle of prudence or of 'rational egoism’, as mentioned 
above, implies that a man ought to seek his own good. And 
Sidgwick is in fact convinced, with Butler, that this is a manifest 
obligation. The principle of rational benevolence, however, states 
that we ought to seek for the good of others, under certain con¬ 
ditions at any rate. If therefore we combine them, we have the 
command to seek the good of all, including one's own, or to seek 
one's own good as a constituent part of the general good. For the 
general good is made up of individual goods. Now, the general 
good can be equated with universal happiness, provided that we 
do not understand by happiness simply the pleasures of sense, and 
provided that we do not intend to imply that happiness is always 
best attained by aiming at it directly. Hence ‘I am finally led 
to the conclusion that the Intuitional method rigorously applied 
yields as its final result the doctrine of pure Universalistic 
Hedonism—which it is convenient to denote by the single word. 
Utilitarianism’. 1 

If we look at Sidgwick's moral philosophy in the light of the 
utilitarian tradition, we naturally tend to focus our attention on 
his rejection of the claims of genetic psychology to provide an 
adequate basis for our moral convictions, especially of the 
consciousness of obligation, and on his use of the idea of intuitively 
perceived moral axioms, a use which was encouraged by his 
reading of Samuel Clarke and other writers. 2 He can be described 
as an intuitionist utilitarian or as an utilitarian intuitionist, if 
such descriptions do not involve a contradiction in terms. Sidg¬ 
wick, indeed, maintained that there is no real incompatibility 
between utilitarianism and intuitionism. At the same time he was 
too honest a thinker to assert that he had given a definitive 
solution to the problem of reconciling the claims of interest and 
duty, of prudence or rationed egoism and of benevolence, a 
benevolence capable of expressing itself not only in altruistic 
conduct but also in complete self-sacrifice in the service of others 
or in the pursuit of some ideal end. 

If, however, we look at Sidgwick's moral philosophy in relation 
to what was to come later instead of in relation to what went 
before, we shall probably lay more stress on his method. He laid 
emphasis on the need for examining what he called the morality 
of common sense; and he attempted to discover the principles 

1 The Methods of Ethics , pp. 406-7. 

* For Samuel Clarke see Yol. V of this History f pp. 160-1. 
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which are implicit in the ordinary moral consciousness, to state 
them precisely and to determine their mutual relations. His 
method was analytic. He selected a problem, considered it from 
various angles, proposed a solution and raised objections and 
counter-objections. He may have tended to lose himself in details 
and to suspend final judgment because he was unable to see his 
way clearly through all difficulties. To say this, however, is in a 
sense to commend his thoroughness and careful honesty. And 
though his appeal to self-evident truths may not appear very 
convincing, his devotion to the analysis and clarification of the 
ordinary moral consciousness puts one in mind of the later 
analytic movement in British philosophy. 

4. The associationist psychology, the phenomenalism of J. S. 
Mill and the utilitarian e;thics, all had their roots in the eighteenth 
century. Soon after the middle of the nineteenth century, how¬ 
ever, a new idea began to colour the empiricist current of thought. 
This was the idea of evolution. We cannot indeed fix on a certain 
date and say that after this date empiricism became a philosophy 
of evolution. Herbert Spencer, the great philosopher of evolution 
in nineteenth-century England, had started publishing his System 
of Philosophy before J. S. Mill published his work on Hamilton, 
and Bain, who died in the same year as Spencer, continued the 
tradition represented by the two Mills. Moreover, it is less a 
question of the empiricist movement as a whole coming under the 
domination of the idea of evolution than of the idea becoming 
prominent in certain representatives of the movement. We can, 
however, say that in the second half of the century the theory of 
evolution invaded and occupied not only the relevant parts of the 
scientific field but also a considerable part of the field of empiricist 
philosophy. 

The idea of biological evolution was not, of course, an invention 
of the middle of the nineteenth century. As a purely speculative 
idea it had appeared even in ancient Greece. In the eighteenth 
century the way had been prepared for it by Georges-Louis de 
Buffon (1707-88), while Jean-Baptiste Pierre Lamarck (1744- 
1829) had proposed his theories that in response to new needs 
brought about by changes in the environment changes take place 
in the organic structure of animals, some organs falling into disuse 
and others being evolved and developed, and that acquired habits 
are transmitted by heredity. Moreover, when the idea of evolution 
was first publicized in Britain, the publicist was a philosopher, 
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Spencer, rather than a scientist. At the same time this does not 
affect the importance of Darwin’s writings in setting the theory 
of evolution on its feet and in giving an enormously powerful 
impetus to its propagation. 

Charles Robert Darwin (1809-82) was a naturalist, not a 
philosopher. During his famous voyage on the 'Beagle' (1831-6), 
observation of variations between differently situated animals of 
the same species and reflection on the differences between living 
and fossilized animals led him to question the theory of the fixity 
of species. In 1838 study of Malthus's Essay on the Principle of 
Population helped to lead him to the conclusions that in the 
struggle for existence favourable variations tend to be preserved 
and unfavourable variations to be destroyed, and that the result 
of this process is the formation of new species, acquired charac¬ 
teristics being transmitted by heredity. 

Similar conclusions were reached independently by another 
naturalist, Alfred Russel Wallace (1823-1913), who, like Darwin, 
was influenced by a reading of Malthus in arriving at the idea of 
the survival of the fittest in the struggle for existence. And on 
July 1st, 1858, a joint communication by Wallace and Darwin 
was presented at a meeting of the Linnean Society in London. 
Wallace’s contribution was a paper On the Tendency of Varieties 
to Depart Indefinitely from the Original Type, while Darwin 
contributed an abridgment of his own ideas. 

Darwin’s famous work on the Origin of Species by Means of 
Natural Selection, or The Preservation of Favoured Races in the 
Struggle for Life was published in November 1859, all copies being 
sold out on the day of publication. This was followed in 1868 by 
The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication. And the 
year 1871 saw the publication of The Descent of Man, and Selection 
in Relation to Sex. Darwin published a number of further works, 
but he is chiefly known for The Origin of Species and The Descent 
of Man. 

Being a naturalist, Darwin was sparing of philosophical 
speculation and devoted himself primarily to working out a theory 
of evolution based on the available empirical evidence. He did 
indeed interpret morality as evolving out of the purposiveness of 
animal instinct and as developing through changes in social 
standards which confer survival value on societies. And he was obvi¬ 
ously well aware of the flutter in theological dovecotes which was 
caused by his theory of evolution, particularly in its application 
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to man. In 1870 he wrote that while he could not look on the 
universe as the product of blind chance, he could see no evidence 
of design, still less of beneficent design, when he came to consider 
the details of natural history. And though he was originally a 
Christian, he arrived in the course of time at an agnostic suspension 
of judgment. He tended, however, to avoid personal involvement 
in theological controversy. 

Unless perhaps we happen to live in one of the few surviving 
pockets of fundamentalism, it is difficult for us now to appreciate 
the ferment which was caused in the last century by the hypo¬ 
thesis of organic evolution, particularly in its application to man. 
For one thing, the idea of evolution is now common coin and is 
taken for granted by very many people who would be quite unable 
either to mention or to weigh the evidence adduced in its favour. 
For another thing, the hypothesis is no longer an occasion for 
bitter theological controversy. Even those who question the 
sufficiency of the evidence to prove the evolution of the human 
body from some other species commonly recognize that the first 
chapters of Genesis were not intended to solve scientific problems, 
and that the matter is one which has to be settled according to the 
available empirical evidence. Again, if we except the Marxists, 
who are in any case committed to materialism, reflective un¬ 
believers do not generally maintain that the hypothesis of organic 
evolution, taken by itself, disproves Christian theism or is 
incompatible with religious belief. After all, the presence of evil 
and suffering in the world, which constitutes one of the main 
objections to Christian theism, remains an indubitable fact 
whether the hypothesis is accepted or rejected. Further, we have 
seen philosophers such as Bergson developing a spiritualistic 
philosophy within the framework of the general idea of creative 
evolution, and, more recently, a scientist such as Teilhard de 
Chardin making an enthusiastic use of the same idea in the 
service of a religious world-view. Hence the controversies of the 
last century naturally seem to many people to have accumulated 
a great deal of dust and cobwebs in the interval. 

We have to remember, however, that in the middle of the last 
century the idea of the evolution of species, especially as applied 
to man himself, was for the general educated public a complete 
novelty. Moreover, the impression was commonly given, not only 
by exponents of the idea but also by some of its critics, that the 
Darwinian theory rendered superfluous or, rather, positively 
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excluded any teleological interpretation of the cosmic process. 
For example, T. H. Huxley wrote as follows. ‘That which struck 
the present writer most forcibly on his first perusal of the Origin 
of Species was the conviction that Teleology, as commonly under¬ 
stood, had received its deathblow at Mr. Darwin’s hands.’ 1 Those 
species survive which are the best fitted for the struggle for 
existence; but the variations which make them the best fitted are 
fortuitous. 

Our concern here is with the impact of the theory of evolution 
on philosophy rather than with the theological controversies to 
which it gave rise. Herbert Spencer, the foremost philosopher of 
evolution in the nineteenth century, merits a chapter to himself. 
Meanwhile we can consider briefly two or three writers who 
contributed to publicizing the idea of evolution and to developing 
some philosophical theories based on or connected with this idea. 
It is to be noted, however, that they were scientists who made 
excursions into philosophy, rather than professional philosophers. 
Generally speaking, the academic or university philosophers held 
aloof from the topic and maintained a reserved attitude. As for 
Spencer, he never occupied an academic post. 

5. The name which immediately suggests itself in this context 
is that of Thomas Henry Huxley (1825-95). As a naval surgeon 
aboard the ‘Rattlesnake’ Huxley had opportunity for studying 
the marine life of the tropical seas, and as a result of his researches 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1851. In 1854 he 
was appointed lecturer in natural history at the School of Mines. 
In the course of time he became more and more involved in public 
life, serving on some ten royal commissions and taking an active 
part in educational organization. From 1883 to 1885 he was 
president of the Royal Society. 

In Huxley's opinion Darwin had placed the theory of evolution 
on a sound footing by following a method in accordance with the 
rules of procedure laid down by J. S. Mill. 'He has endeavoured to 
determine great facts inductively, by observation and experiment; 
he has then reasoned from the data thus furnished; and lastly, he 
has tested the validity of his ratiocination by comparing his 
deductions with the observed facts of Nature.’ 2 It is true that the 

1 Lectures and Essays (The People’s Library edition), pp. 178-9. Huxley was 
commenting on an essay by a certain Professor Kolliker of Wtirzburg who had 
interpreted Darwin as a ideologist and had criticized him on this score. 

* Lay Sermons, Addresses and Reviews, p. 294 (6th edition). The quotation is 
taken from an i860 artide on The Origin of Species. 
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origin of species by natural selection has not been proved with 
certainty. The theory remains an hypothesis which enjoys only a 
high degree of probability. But it is 'the only extant hypothesis 
which is worth anything in a scientific point of view’. 1 And it is a 
marked improvement on Lamarck’s theory. 2 

But though Huxley accepted the view that organic evolution 
prpceeds by natural selection or the survival of the fittest in the 
struggle for existence, he made a sharp distinction between the 
evolutionary process and man’s moral life. Those who expound 
an ethics of evolution, according to which man’s moral life is a 
continuation of the evolutionary process, are probably right in 
maintaining that what we call the moral sentiments have evolved 
like other natural phenomena. But they forget that the immoral 
sentiments are also the result of evolution. ‘The thief and the 
murderer follow nature just as much as the philanthropist.’ 8 

In fine, morality involves going against the evolutionary pro¬ 
cess. In the struggle for existence the strongest and most self- 
assertive tend to trample down the weaker, whereas ‘social 
progress means a checking of the cosmic process at every step and 
the substitution for it of another, which may be called the ethical 
process’. 4 Originally, human society was probably just as much a 
product of organic necessity as the societies of bees and ants. But 
in the case of man social progress involves strengthening the 
bonds of mutual sympathy, consideration and benevolence, and 
self-imposed restrictions on anti-social tendencies. True, in so far 
as this process renders a society more fitted for survival in relation 
to Nature or to other societies, it is in harmony with the cosmic 
progress. But in so far as law and moral rules restrict the struggle 
for existence between members of a given society, the ethical 
process is plainly at variance with the cosmic process. For it aims 
at producing quite different qualities. Hence we can say that ‘the 
ethical progress of society depends, not on imitating the cosmic 
process, still less in running away from it, but in combating it’. 8 

x Ibid., p. 295. 

1 In regard to Lamarck’s theory that environmental changes produce new 
needs in animals, that new needs produce new desires, and that new desires result 
in organic modifications which are transmitted by heredity, Huxley remarks that 
it does not seem to have occurred to Lamarck to inquire ‘whether there is any 
reason to believe that there are any limits to the amount of modifications pro¬ 
ducible, or to ask how long an animal is likely to endeavour to gratify an impossible 
desire;' Lectures and Essays, p. 124. The quotation is taken from an 1850 essay 
on 'The Darwinian Hypothesis’. 

1 Evolution and Ethics and Other Essays, p. 80. The discourse on Evolution and 
Ethics was originally given at Oxford as the second Romanes lecture. 

* Ibid., p. 81. * Ibid., p. 83. 
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There is thus a marked difference between the views of T. H. 
Huxley and his grandson, Sir Julian Huxley, on the relation 
between evolution and ethics. I do not mean to imply, of course, 
that Sir Julian Huxley rejects the moral qualities and ideals which 
his grandfather considered desirable. The point is that whereas 
Sir Julian Huxley emphasizes the element of continuity between 
the general movement of evolution and moral progress, T. H. 
Huxley emphasized the element of discontinuity, maintaining that 
'the cosmic process has no sort of relation to moral ends’. 1 T. H. 
Huxley might, of course, have called for a new type of ethics, 
involving a Nietzschean exaltation of Nature’s strong men, which 
could have been interpreted as a continuation of what he called 
the cosmic process. But he did not aim at any such transvaluation 
of values. Rather did he accept the values of sympathy, benevo¬ 
lence, consideration for others, and so on; and in the cosmic 
process he found no respect for such values. 

Though, however, man’s moral life formed for Huxley a world 
of its own within the world of Nature, it does not follow that he 
looked on man as possessing a spiritual soul which cannot be 
accounted for in terms of evolution. He maintained that ‘con¬ 
sciousness is a function of the brain’.® That is to say, consciousness 
is an epiphenomenon which arises when matter has developed a 
special form of organization. And this theory, together with his 
defence of determinism, led to his being described as a materialist. 

Huxley, however, stoutly denied the applicability to himself 
of this description. One reason which he gave for this denial is 
perhaps not very impressive, because it involved a very narrow 
interpretation of materialism. Materialism, according to Huxley, 
maintains that there is nothing in the universe but matter and 
force, whereas the theory of the epiphenomenal nature of con¬ 
sciousness neither denies the reality of consciousness nor identifies 
it with the physical processes on which it depends. 8 But Huxley 
went on to remark, with a rather charming unexpectedness, that 
'the arguments used by Descartes and Berkeley to show that our 
certain knowledge does not extend beyond our states of conscious¬ 
ness, appear to me to be as impregnable now as they did when I 
first became acquainted with them some half-century ago. . . . 
Our one certainty is the existence of the mental world, and that of 

1 Evolution and Ethics , and Other Essays , p. 83. 1 Ibid., p. 135. 

1 The Marxist, for example, does not deny the reality of mind. Nor does he 
identify psychical with physical processes. But he looks on himself none the less 
as a materialist. And so he is in a metaphysical sense. 
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Kraft und Stoff falls into the rank of, at best, a highly probable 
hypothesis.’ 1 Further, if material things are resolved into centres 
of force, one might just as well speak of immaterialism as of 
materialism. 

It is not perhaps very easy to understand how the doctrine that 
we can never really know anything with certainty but our states 
of consciousness can be harmonized with the doctrine that con¬ 
sciousness is a function of the brain. But the first doctrine enables 
Huxley to say that 'if I were forced to choose between Materialism 
and Idealism, I should elect for the latter’.* 

It must be added, however, that Huxley has no intention of 
letting himself be forced to choose between materialism and 
idealism. And the same applies to the issue between atheism and 
theism. Huxley proclaims himself an agnostic, and in his work on 
David Hume he expresses agreement with the Scottish philo¬ 
sopher’s suspension of judgment about metaphysical problems. 
We have our scientific knowledge, and 'the man of science has 
learned to believe in justification, not by faith, but by verifi¬ 
cation’. 8 In regard to that which lies beyond the scope of verifica¬ 
tion we must remain agnostic, suspending judgment. 

As one might expect in the case of a naturalist who makes 
excursions into philosophy, Huxley’s philosophical theories are 
not well worked out. Nor is their mutual consistency clearly 
exhibited, to put it mildly. At the same time they manifest the 
not uncommon English attitude which shows itself in a dislike of 
extremes and a reluctance to submit to the imposition of restrictive 
labels. Huxley was quite prepared to defend evolution against 
attack, as he did in his famous encounter with Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce in i860. And he was prepared to criticize orthodox 
theology. But though he clearly did not believe in the Christian 
doctrine of God, he refused to commit himself either to atheism or 
to materialism. Behind the veil of phenomena lies the unknowable. 
And in regard to the unknowable agnosticism is, by definition, the 
appropriate attitude. 

6. (i) The label 'materialist', repudiated by Huxley, was 
accepted by John Tyndall (1820-93), who in 1853 was appointed 
professor of natural philosophy in the Royal Institution, where he 

1 Evolution and Ethics , and Other Essays, p. 130. Kraft und Stoff is the title of a 
well-known book by the German materialist, Ludwig Buchner. See Vol. VII of 
this History , pp. 352-3. 

* Ibid., p. 133. 

• Lay Sermons, Addresses and Reviews, p. 18. 
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was a colleague of Faraday. 1 Tyndall was chiefly concerned with 
inorganic physics, particularly with the subject of radiant heat; 
and he was much less inclined than Huxley to make prolonged 
excursions into the field of philosophy. But he did not hesitate 
to profess openly what he called ‘scientific materialism'. 

The scientific materialism accepted by Tyndall was not, how¬ 
ever, the same thing as the materialism which was rejected by 
Huxley. For it meant in large part the hypothesis that every state 
of consciousness is correlated with a physical process in the brain. 
Thus in his address to the British Association in 1868 on the 
Scope and Limit of Scientific Materialism Tyndall explained that 
‘in affirming that the growth of the body is mechanical, and that 
thought, as exercised by us, has its correlative in the physics of 
the brain, I think that the position of the ‘‘Materialist” is stated, 
as far as that position is a tenable one'.* In other words, the 
materialist asserts that two sets of phenomena, mental processes 
and physical processes in the brain, are associated, though he is 
‘in absolute ignorance’* of the real bond of union between them. 
Indeed, in his so-called Belfast Address, delivered before the 
British Association in 1874, Tyndall asserted roundly that ‘man 
the object is separated by an impassible gulf from man the subject. 
There is no motor energy in the human intellect to carry it, with¬ 
out logical rupture, from the one to the other.' 4 

Tyndall did indeed understand scientific materialism as 
involving 'a provisional assent’* to the hypothesis that the mind 
and all its phenomena 'were once latent in a fiery cloud’* and that 
they are ‘a result of the play between organism and environment 
through cosmic ranges of time’. 7 But the conclusion which he 
drew from the theory of evolution was that matter could not 
properly be looked on as mere 'brute' matter. It had to be regarded 
as potentially containing within itself life and mental phenomena. 
In other words, scientific materialism demanded a revision of the 
concept of matter as something essentially dead and opposed to 
biological and mental life. 

Beyond the phenomena of matter and force, which form the 
object of scientific inquiry, ‘the real mystery of the universe lies 

1 On Far&day’s death in 1867 Tyndall succeeded him as Superintendent of the 
Institution. 

* Fragments of Science for Unscientific People, pp. 121-2 (2nd edition). 

* Ibid., p. 122. 

4 Lectures and Essays, p. 40 (Rationalist Press Association edition, 1903). 

* Fragments of Science , p. 166. 

* Ibid., p. 163. 1 Lectures and Essays , p. 40. 
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unsolved, and, as far as we are concerned, is incapable of solution’. 1 
But this acknowledgment of mystery in the universe was not 
intended by Tyndall as a support for belief in God as conceived by 
Christians. In his Apology for the Belfast Address (1874), he spoke 
of the idea of creative activity by ‘a Being standing outside the 
nebula’* not only as based on no empirical evidence but also as 
‘opposed to the very spirit of science’.® Further, when answering 
a Catholic critic he remarked, in the same Apology, that he would 
not disavow the charge of atheism, as far as any concept of the 
Supreme Being was concerned which his critics would be likely to 
accept. 

Tyndall’s scientific materialism was not confined, therefore, to 
a methodological point of view presupposed by scientific inquiry. 
He was not simply saying, for example, that the scientific psycho¬ 
logist should pursue his inquiries into the relation between mind 
and body on the assumption that we shall find a correlation 
between any given mental phenomenon and a physical process. 
He was saying that as far as knowledge is concerned, science is 
omnicompetent. Problems which cannot be answered by science 
are unanswerable in principle. Religion, for example, is immune 
from disproof as long as it is regarded simply as a subjective 
experience. 4 But if it is regarded as claiming to extend our know¬ 
ledge, its claim is bogus. In a general sense of the term, therefore, 
Tyndall was a positivist. By admitting a sphere for agnosticism, 
mysteries or enigmas, that is to say, which cannot be solved, he 
stopped short of the position to be adopted later by the neo¬ 
positivists or logical positivists. But this does not alter the fact 
that scientific materialism involved for him a positivist view of the 
omnicompetence of science in the field of knowledge. 

(ii) The view that agnosticism is the only attitude which is 
really in harmony with the genuinely scientific spirit was also 
maintained by Sir Leslie Stephen (1832-1904), author of a two- 
volume History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century 
(1876) and of a three-volume work on The English Utilitarians 
(1900). At first a clergyman, he came successively under the 
influence of J. S. Mill, Darwin and Spencer, and in 1875 he finally 
abandoned his clerical status. 

In a discussion of the nature of materialism Stephen maintains 

1 Fragments of Science, p. 93. * Lectures and Essays, p. 47. * Ibid. 

4 ‘No atheistic reasoning can, I hold/dislodge religion from the human heart. 
Logic cannot deprive us of life, and religion is life to the religious. As an experience 
of consci o usness it is beyond the assaults of logic', ibid., p. 43. 
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that it ‘represents the point of view of the physical inquirer. A 
man is a materialist for the time being so long as he has only to do 
with that which may be touched, handled, seen or otherwise 
perceived through the senses’. 1 In other words, scientific inquiry 
demands a methodical materialism. It does not demand acceptance 
of the doctrine that matter is the ultimate reality. 

It by no means follows, however, that we are entitled to assert 
spiritualism, the doctrine that mind is the ultimate reality. The 
truth of the matter is that ‘we cannot get behind the curtain, 
which is reality'.* If we try to do so, we are at once plunged into 
‘the transcendental region of antinomies and cobwebs of the 
brain'. 8 The unknowable which lies beyond 'reality' is ‘a mere 
blank’: 4 it is not itself converted into a reality by being spelt with 
a capital letter. ‘The ancient secret is a secret still; man knows 
nothing of the Infinite and Absolute.' 6 

One would have thought that if the phenomenal world is once 
equated with ‘reality’, there is no good reason for supposing that 
there is any unknowable beyond it. What is the reason for suppos¬ 
ing that there is a secret which always remains a secret? Con¬ 
versely, if there is good reason for supposing that there is an 
unknowable Absolute, there is no good reason for equating the 
phenomenal world with reality. But Stephen’s agnosticism 
represents less a carefully thought out position than a general 
attitude. Science alone provides us with definite knowledge. 
Science knows nothing of any meta-empirical Absolute. But we 
feel that even if all scientific problems were answered, the universe 
would still be mysterious, enigmatic. The enigma, however, is 
insoluble. 

Needless to say, scientific materialism and agnosticism were by 
no means regarded as entailing the rejection of moral values. 
Tyndall insisted that moral values are independent of religious 
creeds, and that scientific materialism must not be understood as 
involving or implying a belittlement of man’s highest ideals. As 
for Sir Leslie Stephen, in his work The Science of Ethics (1882) he 
tried to continue and develop Spencer’s attempt to ground morals 
on evolution. Abstractly considered, the function of morality is to 
further the health and vitality of the social organism. Historically 
considered, moral principles undergo a process of natural selec¬ 
tion, and those which are most effective in furthering the good 

1 An Agnostic’s Apology and Other Essays, p. 52 (Rationalist Press Association 
edition, 1904). The quotation is taken from an 1886 essay. What is Materialism? 

1 Ibid., p. 66. • Ibid., p. 57. 4 Ibid. • Ibid., p. 20. 
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of the social organism prevail over the less effective. That is to 
say, they are approved by the society in question. Thus even 
morality is brought under the law of the survival of the fittest. 
Obviously, Stephen’s point of view was different from that of 
T. H. Huxley. 

7. Agnosticism was not, of course, the only attitude adopted by 
those who embraced the theory of evolution. Henry Drummond 
(1851-97), for example, a writer whose books once enjoyed great 
popularity, tried to bring together science and religion, Darwinism 
and Christianity, in terms of the operation of one law of continuing 
evolution. More interesting, however, is the case of George John 
Romanes (1848-94), biologist and author of a number of works on 
evolution, who passed from early religious belief to agnosticism 
and from agnosticism by way of pantheism back in the direction 
of Christian theism. 

The agnostic phase in Romanes’s thought found expression in 
A Candid Examination of Theism, which he published in 1878 
under the pseudonym of Physicus. There is, he maintained, no real 
evidence for the existence of God, though it may possibly be true, 
for all we know, that there would be no universe unless there were 
a God. Some years later, however, in a lecture entitled Mind, 
Motion and Monism (1885), Romanes proposed a form of pan¬ 
theism, while his adoption of a more sympathetic attitude towards 
Christian theism was represented by Thoughts on Religion (1895), 
edited by Charles Gore, later Bishop of Oxford. This work com¬ 
prises some articles which Romanes wrote for the Nineteenth 
Century but did not publish, together with notes for a second 
Candid Examination of Theism which was to have been signed 
Metaphysicus. 

In the articles on the influence of science on religion, which 
form part of Thoughts on Religion, Romanes argues that this 
influence has been destructive in the sense that it has progres¬ 
sively revealed the invalidity of appeals to direct intervention 
in Nature or to alleged evidence of special cases of design. At 
the same time science necessarily presupposes the idea of 
Nature as a system, as exemplifying universal order; and theism 
provides a reasonable explanation of this universal order. If, 
however, we wish to speak of the postulated creator of universal 
order as a divine Mind, we must remember that none of the 
qualities which characterize the minds with which we are 
acquainted can be properly attributed to God. Hence 'the word 
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Mind, as applied to the supposed agency, stands for a blank'. 1 In 
this sense, therefore, the argument for theism leads to agnosticism. 

In his notes for the proposed second version of his Candid 
Examination of Theism Romanes adopts a somewhat different 
point of view by arguing that the advance of science, ‘far from 
having weakened religion, has immeasurably strengthened it. For 
it has proved the uniformity of natural causation'.* But the 
question whether one is to look on the universal causal order as a 
continuing expression of the divine will or simply as a natural 
fact, is not one which can be settled by the human understanding 
alone. Science provides an empirical basis, as it were, for a 
religious vision of the world, but the transition to this vision 
requires an act of faith. True, ‘no one is entitled to deny the 
possibility of what may be termed an organ of spiritual discern¬ 
ment’,* manifested in the religious consciousness; and 'reason 
itself tells me it is not unreasonable to expect that the heart and 
will should be required to join with reason in seeking God’. 4 The 
way to become a Christian is to act as one, ‘and if Christianity be 
true, the verification will come, not indeed immediately through 
any course of speculative reason, but immediately by spiritual 
intuition'. 8 At the same time faith, definite self-commitment to a 
religious view of the world, demands ‘a severe effort of the will’,* 
an effort which Romanes himself is not prepared to make. 

It is thus a mistake to say that Romanes came to commit 
himself definitely to a theistic position. In a sense he not only 
begins but also ends with agnosticism. At the same time there is a 
considerable difference between the initial and the terminal 
agnosticism. For whereas in one period of his life Romanes was 
evidently convinced that his scientific conscience demanded of 
him an agnostic position, in later years he came to insist that the 
religious view of the world may be justified, though it would be 
justified by something of the nature of spiritual intuition. The 
agnostic has no right to rule out this possibility or to say that the 
venture of faith is a fool’s venture. For the experiment of faith 
may well have its own peculiar mode of verification, about which 
science cannot pronounce judgment. In other words, Romanes 
was neither satisfied with agnosticism nor fully prepared to reject 
it. He developed a sympathy with religious belief which Tyndall 
did not share. But he did not feel able to commit himself to it by 

1 Thoughts on Religion, p. 87. • Ibid., p. 124. * Ibid., p. 140. 

4 Ibid., p. 132. • Ibid., p. 168. • Ibid., p. 131. 
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that effort of the will which he considered necessary before the in¬ 
ternal validation of the religious consciousness could manifest itself. 

8. (i) As we have seen, J. S: Mill admired Auguste Comte and 
was prepared to talk in a general way about the religion of 
humanity. But he had no use for Comte’s proposals for organizing 
a cult for the new religion or for his dreams of a spiritual and 
intellectual domination to be exercised by the positivist philo¬ 
sophers. Again, Spencer, who also derived stimulus from Comte, 
adopted a critical attitude towards some of the Frenchman's 
theories, 1 while T. H. Huxley described the philosophy of Comte as 
Catholicism minus Christianity. For real disciples of Comte we 
have to turn to Richard Congreve (1818-99), Fellow of Wadham 
College, Oxford, who translated Comte’s positivist catechism into 
English and to his circle. This included John Henry Bridges 
(1832-1906), Frederic Harrison (1831-1923) and Edward Spencer 
Beesley (1831-1915). 

The London Positivist Society whs founded in 1867, and in 
1870 it opened a positivist temple in Chapel Street. But after 
some years a split occurred in the ranks of the Comtists, and those 
who accepted the leadership of Pierre Laffitte (1823-1903), friend 
and successor of Comte as high priest of positivism, formed the 
London Positivist Committee which opened a centre of its own 
in 1881. Bridges was the first president of the new Committee 
(1878-80), and he was succeeded by Harrison. The original group 
was led by Congreve. In 1916 the two groups were reunited. 2 

(ii) The independent thinkers are obviously of more interest 
than those who were primarily engaged in spreading the pure word 
of Comtism. One of these independent thinkers was George Henry 
Lewes (1817-78), author of the once popular but long superseded 
two-volume Biographical History of Philosophy (1845-6). In his 
earlier years Lewes was an enthusiastic follower of Comte, and in 
1853 he published Comte’s Philosophy of the Positive Sciences. But 
though he remained a positivist in the sense of holding that 
philosophy consists in the widest generalizations from the results 
of the particular sciences and should abstain from any treatment 
of the meta-empirical, he moved away from Comte and came more 
under the influence of Spencer. In 1874-9 he published five 
volumes of Problems of Life and Mind. 

1 In 1864 Spencer wrote his Reasons for Dissenting from the Philosophy of Comte. 

1 In 1893 the London Positivist Committee founded The Positivist Review. But 
the periodical ceased publication in 1925, after having been called Humanity 
during the last two years of its life. 
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Lewes made a distinction between the phenomenon which is 
understandable simply in terms of its constituent factors and the 
phenomenon which emerges from its constituent factors as some¬ 
thing new, a novelty. The former he called a 'resultant', the 
latter an 'emergent'. The idea of this distinction was not Lewes's 
invention, but he appears to have coined the term 'emergent', 
which was later to play a conspicuous role in the philosophy of 
evolution. 

(iii) A more interesting figure was William Kingdon Clifford 
(1845-79), who from 1871 was professor of applied mathematics 
in University College, London. An eminent mathematician, he was 
also extremely interested in philosophical topics. And he was a 
fervent preacher of the religion of humanity. 

Clifford's best known philosophical idea is probably that of 
'mind-stuff', which he proposed as a means of solving the problem 
of the relation between the psychical and the physical and of 
avoiding the necessity of postulating the emergence of mind from 
a completely heterogeneous matter. Like other defenders of the 
ancient theory of panpsychism, Clifford did not mean to imply 
that all matter enjoys consciousness. His thesis was that the 
relation between the psychical and the physical is comparable to 
that between a read sentence and the same sentence as written or 
printed. There is a complete correspondence, and every atom, for 
example, has a psychical aspect. Emergence is not indeed excluded. 
For consciousness arises when a certain organization of mind-stuff 
has developed. But any leap from the physical to the psychical, 
which might seem to imply the causal activity of a creative agent, 
is avoided. 1 

In the field of ethics Clifford emphasized the idea of the tribal 
self. The individual has indeed his egoistic impulses and desires. 
But the concept of the human atom, the completely solitary and 
self-contained individual, is an abstraction. In actual fact every 
individual is by nature, in virtue of the tribal self, a member of the 
social organism, the tribe. And moral progress consists in sub¬ 
ordinating the egoistic impulses to the interests or good of the 
tribe, to that which, in Darwinian language, makes the tribe most 
fit for survival. Conscience is the voice of the tribal self; and the 

1 As Clifford presupposed something like the phenomenalism of Hume, he had 
to maintain that impressions or sensations, composed of mind-stuff, can exist 
antecedently to consciousness. When consciousness arises, they become, or can 
become, its objects; but to be objects of consciousness is not essential for their 
existence. 
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ethical ideal is to become a public-spirited and efficient citizen. 
In other words, morality as described by Clifford corresponds 
pretty well to what Bergson was later to call ‘closed morality’. 

On the subject of religion Clifford was something of a fanatic. 
Not only did he speak of the clergy as enemies of humanity, and 
of Christianity as a plague, but he also attacked all belief in God. 
He was thus more akin to some of the writers of the French 
Enlightenment than to the nineteenth-century English agnostics, 
who were generally polite in what they said about religion and its 
official representatives. And he has been compared not inaptly 
with Nietzsche. At the same time he proclaimed a substitute 
religion, that of humanity, though he looked to the progress of 
science to establish the kingdom of man rather than to any 
organization on the lines proposed by Comte. Clifford did indeed 
speak of the ‘cosmic emotion' which man can feel for the universe; 
but it was not his intention to replace theism by pantheism. He 
was concerned rather with substituting man for God, as he thought 
that belief in God was inimical to human progress and morality. 

(iv) Clifford's successor in his chair of applied mathematics 
was Karl Pearson (1857-1936), who was later (1911-33) Galton 
professor of eugenics in the University of London. 1 In Pearson’s 
writings we find a clear exposition of the positivist spirit. He was 
not indeed the man to look with a kindly eye on Comte's ideas 
about religious cult, but he was a firm believer in the omni¬ 
competence of science. And his attitude towards metaphysics 
and theology was very similar to that advanced later by the 
neopositivists. 

According to Pearson, the function of science is 'the classification 
of facts, the recognition of their sequence and relative signifi¬ 
cance', 8 while the scientific frame of mind is the habit of forming 
impersonal judgments upon the facts, judgments, that is to say, 
which are unbiased by personal feeling and by the idiosyncrasies 
of the individual temperament. This is not, however, a frame of 
mind which is characteristic of the metaphysician. Metaphysics, 
in fact, is poetry which masquerades as something else. ‘The poet 
is a valued member of the community, for he is known to be a 
poet— . The metaphysician is a poet, often a very great one, but 
unfortunately he is not known to be a poet, because he strives to 

1 Sir Francis Galton (1822-1911), a cousin of Darwin, was the founder of the 
science of eugenics and envisaged the deliberate application in human society of 
the principle of selection which works automatically in Nature. 

1 The Grammar of Science, p. 6 (2nd edition, revised and enlarged, 1900). 
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clothe his poetry in the language of reason, and hence it follows 
that he is liable to be a dangerous member of the community/ 1 
Rudolf Carnap was to expound exactly the same point of view. 

What, then, are the facts which form the basis for scientific 
judgment? Ultimately they are simply sense-impressions or 
sensations. These are stored up in the brain, which acts as a kind 
of telephone exchange; and we project groups of impressions out¬ 
side ourselves and speak of these as external objects. 'As such we 
call it [a group thus projected] a phenomenon, and in practical life 
term it real .* 1 What lies behind sense-impressions, we do not and 
cannot know. The claims of philosophers to have penetrated to 
things-in-themselves are completely bogus. Indeed, we cannot 
with propriety even raise the question what causes sense- 
impressions. For the causal relation is simply a relation of regular 
sequence between phenomena. Pearson therefore prefers the term 
'sensations' to 'sense-impressions', as the latter term naturally 
suggests the causal activity of an unknown agent. 

Obviously, Pearson does not intend to say that science consists 
simply of noting sensations or sense-impressions. Concepts are 
derived from sensations; and deductive inference is an essential 
feature of scientific method. But science is grounded in sensations 
and it also terminates in them, in the sense that we test the con¬ 
clusions of an inference by the process of verification. As a body 
of propositions science is a mental construction, but it rests at 
either end, so to speak, on sense-impressions. 

The statement that science is a mental construction is to be 
taken literally. On the level of pre-scientific thought the per¬ 
manent physical object is, as we have seen, a mental construct. 
And on the level of scientific thought both laws and scientific 
entities are both mental constructs. The descriptive laws of 
science 3 are general formulas constructed for economy of thought, 
and 'the logic man finds in the universe is but the reflection of his 
own reasoning faculty'. 4 As for postulated entities such as atoms, 
the term 'atom' denotes neither an observed object nor a thing- 
in-itself. 'No physicist ever saw or felt an individual atom. Atom 
and molecule are intellectual conceptions by aid of which physicists 

1 The Grammar of Science, p. 17. 

'Ibid., p. 64. 

* Science, Pearson insists, i.° purely descriptive, and not explanatory. Scientific 
laws ‘simply describe, they never explain the routine of our perceptions, the sense- 
impressions we project into an "outside world" \ ibid., p, 99. 

4 Ibid., p. 91. No argument from ‘design* to the existence of God, therefore, 
could ever be valid. 
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classify phenomena, and formulate the relationships between their 
sequences.’ 1 In other words, it is not sufficient to write off meta¬ 
physics as a possible source of knowledge about things-in-them¬ 
selves. Science itself needs to be purified of its superstitions and 
of the tendency to think that its useful concepts refer to hidden 
entities or forces. 

The beneficent social effects of science are strongly emphasized 
by Pearson. In addition to the technical application of scientific 
knowledge and its use in special departments such as that of 
eugenics, there is the general educative effect of scientific method. 
'Modem science, as training the mind to an exact and impartial 
analysis of facts, is an education specially fitted to promote sound 
citizenship.’ 8 Indeed, Pearson goes so far as to quote with approval 
a remark by Clifford to the effect that scientific thought is human 
progress itself, and not simply an accompaniment to or condition 
of such progress. 

On the basis, therefore, of a phenomenalism which stood in the 
tradition of Hume and J. S. Mill Pearson developed a theory of 
science akin to that of Ernst Mach. 3 In fact, Mach dedicated to 
Pearson his Beitrdge zur Analyse der Etnpfindungen. Common to 
both men is the idea of science as enabling us to predict and as 
practising, for this purpose, a policy of economy of thought by 
linking phenomena in terms of the fewest and simplest concepts 
possible. And both men interpret unobserved scientific entities 
as mental constructions. Further, as both Pearson and Mach 
resolve phenomena ultimately into sensations, we seem to arrive 
at the odd conclusion that though science is purely descriptive, 
there is really no world to be described, apart from the contents of 
consciousness. Thus empiricism, which began by stressing the 
experimental foundations of all knowledge, ends, through its 
phenomenalistic analysis of experience, in having no world left, 
outside the sphere of sensations. To put the matter in another way, 
empiricism started with the demand for respect for facts and then 
went on to resolve facts into sensations. 

9. Generally speaking, the thinkers mentioned in this chapter 
can be said to have given expression to a vivid recognition of the 
part played by scientific method in the enormous increase in 
man's knowledge of the world. And it is understandable that this 
recognition was accompanied by the conviction that scientific 


1 Ibid., p, 95 * 

* See Vol. VII of this History, p. 359 - 


1 Ibid., p. 9 
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method was the only means of acquiring anything that could 
properly be called knowledge. Science, they thought, continually 
extends the frontiers of human knowledge; and if there is anything 
which lies beyond the reach of science, it is unknowable. Meta¬ 
physics and theology claim to make true statements about the 
metaphenomenal; but their claims are bogus. 

In other words, the growth of a genuinely scientific outlook is 
necessarily accompanied by a growth of agnosticism. Religious 
belief belongs to the childhood of the human race, not to a truly 
adult mentality. We cannot indeed prove that there is no reality 
beyond the phenomena, the relations between which are studied 
by the scientist. Science is concerned with description, not with 
ultimate explanations. And there may be, for all we know, such an 
explanation. Indeed, the more phenomena are reduced to sensa¬ 
tions or sense-impressions, the more difficult it is to avoid the 
concept of a metaphenomenal reality. But in any case a reality of 
this kind could not be known. And the adult mind simply accepts 
this fact and embraces agnosticism. 

With Romanes, it is true, agnosticism came to mean something 
much more than a mere formal acknowledgment of the impossi¬ 
bility of proving the non-existence of God. But with the more 
positivist-minded thinkers religion, as far as the adult man was 
concerned, was deprived of intellectual content. That is to say, it 
would not comprise belief in the truth of propositions about God. 
In so far as religion could be retained by the adult mind, it would 
be reduced to an emotive element. But the emotive attitude would 
be directed either to the cosmos, as the object of cosmic emotion 
or feeling, or to humanity, as in the so-called religion of humanity. 
In fine, the emotive element in religion would be detached from 
the concept of God and re-directed elsewhere, traditional religion 
being something that should be left behind in the onward march 
of scientific knowledge. 

We can say, therefore, that a large number of thinker s con¬ 
sidered in this chapter were forerunners of the so-called scientific 
humanists of today, who look on religious belief as larking any 
rational support and tend to emphasize the alleged detrimental 
effect of religion on human progress and morality. Obviously, if 
one is convinced that man is essentially related to God as his last 
end, one will question the propriety of the use of the term 
‘humanism’ for any atheistic philosophy of man. But if one regards 
the movement of evolution in human society as simply an advance 
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in the scientific knowledge and control by man both of his 
environment and of himself, one can hardly keep any room for 
religion in so far as it directs man's attention to the transcendent. 
Scientism is necessarily opposed to traditional religion. 

A rather different point of view was advanced by Benjamin 
Kidd (1858-1916), author of the once popular works Social 
Evolution (1894), The Principles of Western Civilization (1902), 
and The Science of Power (1918). In his opinion natural selection 
in human society tends to favour the growth of man’s emotional 
and affective rather than of his intellectual qualities. And as 
religion is grounded on the emotive aspects of human nature, it is 
not surprising if we find that religious peoples tend to prevail over 
communities in the struggle for existence. For religion encourages, 
in a way that science can never do, altruism and devotion to the 
interests of the community. In its ethical aspects especially 
religion is the most potent of social forces. And the highest 
expression of the religious consciousness is Christianity, on which 
Western civilization is built. 

In other words, Kidd belittled the reason as a constructive force 
in social evolution and laid the emphasis on feeling. And as he 
deprived religion of its intellectual content and interpreted it as 
the most powerful expression of the emotive aspect of man's 
nature, he depicted it as an essential factor in human progress. 
Hostile criticism of religion by the destructive reason was thus for 
him an attack on progress. 

Kidd’s recognition of the influence of religion in human history 
was obviously quite justified. But the emphasis which he placed 
on the emotive aspects of religion laid him open to the retort that 
religious beliefs belong to the class of emotively-sustained myths 
which have as a matter of fact exercised a great influence but the 
need of which should be outgrown by the adult mentality. Kidd 
would answer, of course, that such a retort presupposes that 
progress is secured by the exercise of the critical reason, whereas 
in his view progress is secured by the development of the emotional 
and affective aspects of man, not by the development of a reason 
which is destructive rather than constructive. It seems, however, 
to be obvious that though the emotive aspects of man are essential 
to his nature, reason should retain control. And if religion has no 
rational warrant at all, it is necessarily suspect. Further, though 
the influence exercised by religions on human societies is an 
undoubted fact, it by no means necessarily follows that this 
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influence has been invariably beneficial. We need rational prin¬ 
ciples of discrimination. 

There is, however, one main belief which is common to both 
Kidd and those whom he attacked, namely the belief that in the 
struggle for existence the principle of natural selection works 
automatically for progress. 1 And it is precisely this dogma of 
progress which has been called in question in the course of the 
twentieth century. In view of the cataclysmic events of this 
century we can hardly retain a serene confidence in the beneficent 
effects of collective emotion. But, equally, we find it difficult to 
suppose that the advance of science, taken by itself, is synonymous 
with social progress. There is the all-important question of the 
purposes to be realized by scientific knowledge. And consideration 
of this question takes us outside the sphere of descriptive science. 
Obviously, we should all agree that science should be used in the 
service of man. But the question arises, how are we to interpret 
man? And our answer to this question will involve metaphysics, 
either explicit or implicit. The attempt to by-pass or exclude meta¬ 
physics will often be found to involve a concealed metaphysical 
assumption, an unavowed theory of being. In other words, the 
idea that scientific advance pushes metaphysics out of the picture is 
mistaken. Metaphysics simply reappears in the form of concealed 
assumptions. 

1 As we have seen, T. H. Huxley was an exception, inasmuch as he believed 
that moral progress runs counter to the process of evolution in Nature. 


CHAPTER V 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF HERBERT SPENCER 

Life and writings—The nature of philosophy and its basic 
concepts and principles—The general law of evolution: the 
alternation of evolution and dissolution—Sociology and politics 
—Relative and absolute ethics—The Unknowable in religion and 
science—Final comments. 

i. In 1858, the year preceding that of the publication of Darwin’s 
The Origin of Species, Herbert Spencer mapped out a plan for a 
system which was to be based on the law of evolution or, as he 
expressed it, the law of progress. He is one of the few British 
thinkers who have deliberately attempted the construction of a 
comprehensive philosophical system. He is also one of the few 
British philosophers who have acquired a world-wide reputation 
during their lifetime. Seizing on an idea which was already in the 
air and to which Darwin gave an empirical basis in a restricted 
field, Spencer turned it into the key-idea of a synoptic vision of the 
world and of human life and conduct, an optimistic vision which 
appeared to justify nineteenth-century belief in human progress 
and which made of Spencer one of the major prophets of an era. 

Though, however, Spencer remains one of the great figures of 
the Victorian age, he now gives the impression of being one of the 
most dated of philosophers. Unlike Mill, whose writings well repay 
study, whether one agrees or not with the views expressed. 
Spencer is little read nowadays. It is not merely that the idea of 
evolution has become common coin and no longer arouses much 
excitement. It is rather that after the brutal challenges of the 
twentieth century we find it difficult to see how the scientific 
hypothesis of evolution, taken by itself, can provide any adequate 
basis for that optimistic faith in human progress which was, 
generally speaking, a characteristic feature of Spencer’s thought. 
On the one hand positivism has changed its character and fights 
shy of explicit and comprehensive world-visions. On the other 
hand those philosophers who believe that the trend of evolution 
is in some real sense beneficent to man generally appeal to meta¬ 
physical theories which were foreign to the mind of Spencer. 
Moreover, while Mill not only dealt with many problems which are 
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still examined by British philosophers but also treated them in a 
way which is still considered relevant, Spencer is notable for his 
large-scale exploration of one leading idea rather than for any 
detailed analyses. However, though Spencer’s thought is so closely 
wedded to the Victorian era that it can scarcely be described as a 
living influence today, the fact remains that he was one of the 
leading representative members of the nineteenth century. Hence 
he cannot be passed over in silence. 

Herbert Spencer was bom at Derby on April 27th, 1820. 
Whereas Mill began Greek at the age of three, Spencer admits that 
at the age of thirteen he knew nothing worth mentioning of either 
Latin or Greek. By the age of sixteen, however, he had at any rate 
acquired some knowledge of mathematics; and after a few months 
as a schoolmaster at Derby he became a civil engineer employed 
by the Birmingham and Gloucester Railway. When the line was 
completed in 1841, Spencer was discharged. ‘Got the sack—very 
glad’, as he noted in his diary. But though in 1843 he moved to 
London to take up a literary career, he returned for a short while 
to the service of the railways and also tried his hand at inventions. 

In 1848 Spencer became sub-editor of the Economist, and he 
entered into relations of friendship with G. H. Lewes, Huxley, 
Tyndall and George Eliot. With Lewes in particular he discussed 
the theory of evolution; and among the articles which he wrote 
anonymously for Lewes’s Leader there was one on ‘The Develop¬ 
ment Hypothesis’, in which the idea of evolution was expounded 
on Lamarckian lines. In 1851 he published Social Statics and in 
1855, at his own expense. The Principles of Psychology. At this 
time the state of his health was causing him serious concern, and 
he made several excursions to France, where he met Auguste 
Comte. He was able, however, to publish a collection of his essays 
in 1857. 

At the beginning of 1858 Spencer drew up a scheme for A 
System of Synthetic Philosophy ; and the prospectus, distributed in 
1860, envisaged ten volumes. First Principles appeared in one 
volume in 1862, and The Principles of Biology in two volumes in 
1864-7. The Principles of Psychology, originally published in one 
volume in 1855, appeared in two volumes in 1870-2, while the 
three volumes of The Principles of Sociology were published in 
1876-96. The Data of Ethics (1879) was subsequently included 
with two other parts to form the first volume of The Principles of 
Ethics (1892), while the second volume of this work (1893) utilized 
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Justice (1891). Spencer also published new editions of several 
volumes of the System. For example, the sixth edition of First 
Principles appeared in 1900, while a revised and enlarged edition 
of The Principles of Biology was published in 1898-9. 

Spencer's System of Synthetic Philosophy constituted a remark¬ 
able achievement, carried through in spite of bad health and, at 
first at any rate, of serious financial difficulties. Intellectually, he 
was a self-made man; and the composition of his great work 
involved writing on a number of subjects which he had never 
really studied. He had to collect his data from various sources, 
and he then interpreted them in the light of the idea of evolution. 
As for the history of philosophy, he knew little about it, except 
from secondary sources. He did indeed make more than one 
attempt to read Kant’s first Critique', but when he came to the 
doctrine of the subjectivity of space and time, he laid the book 
aside. He had little appreciation or understanding of points of 
view other than his own. However, if he had not practised what 
we might call a rigid economy of thought, it is unlikely he would 
ever have completed his self-imposed task. 

Of Spencer’s other publications we can mention Education 
(1861), a small but very successful book. The Man Versus the 
State (1884), a vigorous polemic against what the author regarded 
as the threatening slavery, and the posthumous Autobiography 
(1904). In 1885 Spencer published in America The Nature and 
Reality of Religion, comprising a controversy between himself and 
the positivist Frederic Harrison. But the work was suppressed, as 
Harrison protested against the re-publication of his articles with¬ 
out permission, especially as an introduction in support of 
Spencer’s position by a Professor Yeomans had been included in 
the volume. 

With the exception of membership of the Athenaeum Club 
(1868) Spencer consistently refused all honours. When invited to 
stand for the chair of mental philosophy and logic at University 
College, London, he refused; and he also declined membership of 
the Royal Society. He seems to have felt that when he had really 
had need of such offers they had not been made, and that when 
they were made, he no longer had need of them, his reputation 
being already established. As for honours offered by the govern¬ 
ment, his opposition to social distinctions of this kind militated 
against acceptance, quite apart from his annoyance at the lateness 
of the offers. 
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Spencer died on December 8th, 1903. At the time of his death 
he was extremely unpopular in his own country, mainly because 
of his opposition to the Boer War (1899-1902), which he regarded 
as an expression of the militaristic spirit that he so much hated. 1 
Abroad, however, there was considerable criticism of English 
indifference to the passing of one of the country’s outstanding 
figures. And in Italy the Chamber adjourned on receiving the 
news of Spencer’s death. 

2. Spencer’s general account of the relation between philosophy 
and science bears a marked resemblance to that given by the 
classical positivists such as Auguste Comte. Both science and 
philosophy treat of phenomena, of, that is to say, the finite, 
conditioned and classifiable. True, in Spencer’s opinion phenomena 
are manifestations to consciousness of infinite, unconditioned 
Being. But as knowledge involves relating and classification, 
whereas infinite, unconditional Being is by its very nature unique 
and undassifiable, to say that such Being transcends the sphere of 
phenomena is to say that it transcends the sphere of the knowable. 3 
Hence it cannot be investigated by the philosopher any more than 
by the scientist. Metaphenomenal or ‘ultimate’ causes lie outside 
the reach of both philosophy and science. 

If, therefore, we are to distinguish between philosophy and 
science, we cannot do so simply in terms of the objects of which 
they treat. For both are concerned with phenomena. We have to 
introduce the idea of degrees of generalization. ‘Science’ is the 
name of the family of particular sciences. And though every 
science, as distinct from the unco-ordinated knowledge of particular 
facts, involves generalization, even the widest of such generaliza¬ 
tions are partial in comparison with those universal truths of 
philosophy which serve to unify the sciences. ‘The truths of Philo¬ 
sophy thus bear the same relation to the highest scientific truths, 
that each of these bears to lower scientific truths.... Knowledge 
of the lowest kind is un-unified knowledge; Science is partially- 
unified knowledge; Philosophy is completely-unified knowledge.’ 3 

The universal truths or widest generalizations of philosophy can 
be considered in themselves, as ‘products of exploration’. 4 And 
we are then concerned with general philosophy. Or the universal 
truths can be considered according to their active role as ‘instru¬ 
ments of exploration'. 6 That is to say, they can be considered as 

1 Spencer's attitude to the Boer War prompted an attack on him by The Times. 

* We shall return later to Spencer's doctrine of the 'unknowable*. 

• First Principles, p. 119 (6th edition). 4 Ibid., p. 120. • Ibid. 
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truths in the light of which we investigate different specific areas 
of phenomena, such as the data of ethics and sociology. And we 
are then concerned with special philosophy. Spencer's First 
Principles is devoted to general philosophy, while subsequent 
volumes of the System deal with the parts of special philosophy. 

Taken by itself, Spencer's account of the relation between science 
and philosophy in terms of degrees of unification tends to suggest 
that in his view the basic concepts of philosophy are derived by 
generalization from the particular sciences. But this is not the 
case. For he insists that there are fundamental concepts and 
assumptions which are involved in all thinking. Let us suppose 
that a philosopher decides to take one particular datum as the 
point of departure for his reflections, and that he imagines that by 
acting in this way he is making no assumptions. In actual fact the 
choice of one particular datum implies that there are other data 
which the philosopher might have chosen. And this involves the 
concept of existence other than the existence actually asserted. 
Again, no particular thing can be known except as like some other 
things, as classifiable in virtue of a common attribute, and as 
different from or unlike other things. In fine, the choice of one 
particular datum involves a number of 'unacknowledged postu¬ 
lates', 1 which together provide the outlines of a general philo¬ 
sophical theory. 'The developed intelligence is framed upon certain 
organized and consolidated conceptions of which it cannot divest 
itself; and which it can no more stir without using than the body 
can stir without help of its limbs.' 2 

It can hardly be claimed that Spencer makes his position 
crystal clear. For he speaks of 'tacit assumptions', 8 'unavowed 
data', 4 'unacknowledged postulates',® 'certain organized and con¬ 
solidated conceptions', 8 and ‘fundamental intuitions', 7 as though 
the meanings of these phrases stood in no need of further elucida¬ 
tion and as though they all meant the same thing. It is indeed 
clear that he does not intend to assert a Kantian theory of the 
a priori. The fundamental concepts and assumptions have an 
experimental basis. And sometimes Spencer speaks as though it 
were a question of the individual experience or consciousness. He 
says, for example, that 'we cannot avoid accepting as true the 
verdict of consciousness that some manifestations are like one 
another and some are unlike one another'. 8 The situation is 

1 Ibid., p. 123. * Ibid. * Ibid., p. 122. 4 Ibid., p. 123. 

* Ibid. • Ibid. 1 Ibid. » Ibid., p. 125. 
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complicated, however, by the fact that Spencer accepts the idea 
of a relative a priori, that is, of concepts and assumptions which 
are, from the genetic point of view, the product of the accumulated 
experience of the race 1 but which are a priori in relation to a given 
individual mind, in the sense that they came to it with the force 
of ‘intuitions'. 

The basic assumptions of the process of thought have to be 
taken provisionally as unquestionable. They can be justified or 
validated only by their results, that is, by showing the agreement 
or congruity between the experience which the assumptions 
logically lead us to expect and the experiences which we actually 
have. Indeed, ‘the complete establishment of the congruity be¬ 
comes the same tiling as the complete unification of knowledge 
in which Philosophy reaches its goal’. 2 Thus general philosophy 
makes explicit the basic concepts and assumptions, while special 
philosophy shows their agreement with the actual phenomena in 
distinct fields or areas of experience. 

Now, according to Spencer 'knowing is classifying, or grasping 
the like and separating the unlike’. 8 And as likeness and unlike¬ 
ness are relations, we can say that ail thinking is relational, that 
'relation is the universal form of thought’. 4 We can distinguish, 
however, between two kinds of relations, those of sequence and 
those of co-existence. 6 And each gives rise to an abstract idea. 
‘The abstract of all sequences is Time. The abstract of all co¬ 
existences is Space.’ 8 Time and Space are not indeed original 
forms of consciousness in an absolute sense. But as the generation 
of these ideas takes place through an organization of experiences 
which proceeds throughout the entire evolution of mind or 
intelligence, they can have a relatively a priori character, as far 
as a given individual mind is concerned. 

Our concept of Space is fundamentally that of co-existent 
positions which offer no resistance. And it is derived by abstrac¬ 
tion from the concept of Matter, which in its simplest form is that 
of co-existent positions which offer resistance. In turn, the concept 
of Matter is derived from an experience of force. For 'forces, 
standing in certain co-relations, form the whole content of our 

1 Some of these may have their remoter origin in animal experience. 

9 First Principles, p. 125. * Ibid., p. 127. 4 Ibid., p. 145. 

9 In Spencer's opinion the idea of co-existence is derived from that of sequence, 
inasmuch as we find that the terms of certain relations of sequence can be pre¬ 
sented with equal facility in reverse order. Coexistence cannot be an original 
datum of a consciousness which consists in serial states. 

• First Principles, p. 146. 
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idea of Matter’. 1 Similarly, though the developed concepts of 
Motion involves the ideas of Space, Time and Matter, the rudi¬ 
mentary consciousness of Motion is simply that of 'serial 
impressions of force’. 2 

Spencer argues, therefore, that psychological analysis of the 
concepts of Time, Space, Matter and Motion shows that they are 
all based on experiences of Force. And the conclusion is that 'we 
come down, then, finally to Force, as the ultimate of ultimates’. 3 
The principle of the indestructibility of matter is really that of the 
indestructibility of force. Similarly, all proofs of the principle of 
the continuity of motion 'involve the postulate that the quantity 
of Energy is constant’, 4 energy being the force possessed by matter 
in motion. And in the end we arrive at the principle of the per¬ 
sistence of Force, 'which, as being the basis of science, cannot be 
established by science’, 6 but transcends demonstration, a prin¬ 
ciple which has as its corollary that of the uniformity of law, the 
persistence of relations between forces. 

It may be objected that such principles as that of the in¬ 
destructibility of matter belong to science rather than to philo¬ 
sophy. But Spencer answers that they are 'truths which unify 
concrete phenomena belonging to all divisions of Nature, and so 
must be components of that all-embracing conception of things 
which Philosophy seeks’. 8 Further, though the word 'force' 
ordinarily signifies ‘the consciousness of muscular tension’, 7 the 
feeling of effort which we have when we set something in motion 
or resist a pressure is a symbol of Absolute Force. And when we 
speak of the persistence of Force, ‘we really mean the persistence 
of some Cause which transcends our knowledge and conception'. 8 
How we can intelligibly predicate persistence of an unknowable 
reality is not perhaps immediately evident. But if the assertion of 
the persistence of Force really means what Spencer says that it 
means, it clearly becomes a philosophical principle, even apart 
from the fact that its character as a universal truth would in any 
case qualify it for inclusion among the truths of philosophy 
according to Spencer's account of the relation between philosophy 
and science. 

3. Though, however, such general principles as the indestruc¬ 
tibility of matter, the continuity of motion and the persistence of 
force are components of the synthesis which philosophy seeks to 

1 Ibid., p. 149. * Ibid., p. 151. • Ibid. 

4 Ibid., p. 167. 4 Ibid., p. 175. 1 Ibid., p. 249. 

1 Ibid., p. 175. • Ibid., p. 176. 
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achieve, they do not, even when taken together, constitute this 
synthesis. For we require a formula or law which specifies the course 
of the transformations undergone by matter and motion, and 
which thus serves to unify all the processes of change which are 
examined in the several particular sciences. That is to say, if we 
assume that there is no such thing as absolute rest or permanence 
but that every object is constantly undergoing change, whether 
by receiving or losing motion or by changes in the relations 
between its parts, we need to ascertain the general law of the 
continuous redistribution of matter and motion. 

Spencer finds what he is looking for in what he calls indis¬ 
criminately a ‘formula’, ‘law’ or ‘definition’ of evolution. ‘Evolution 
is an integration of matter and concomitant dissipation of motion; 
during which the matter passes from a relatively indefinite, 
incoherent homogeneity to a relatively definite, coherent hetero¬ 
geneity; and dining which the retained motion undergoes a 
parallel transformation.’ 1 This law can be established deductively, 
by deduction from the persistence of force. It can also be estab¬ 
lished or confirmed inductively. For whether we contemplate the 
development of solar systems out of the nebular mass, or that of 
more highly organized and complex living bodies out of more 
primitive organisms, or that of man’s psychological life, or the 
growth of language, or the evolution of social organization, we 
find everywhere a movement from relative indefiniteness to 
relative definiteness, from incoherence to coherence, together 
with a movement of progressive differentiation, the movement 
from relative homogeneity to relative heterogeneity. For example 
in the evolution of the living body we see a progressive structural 
and functional differentiation. 

But this is only one side of the picture. For the integration of 
matter is accompanied by a dissipation of motion. And the 
process of evolution tends towards a state of equilibrium, of a 
balance of forces, which is succeeded by dissolution or disintegra¬ 
tion. For example, the human body dissipates and loses its 
energies, dies and disintegrates; any given society loses its vigour 
and decays; and the heat of the sun is gradually dissipated. 

Spencer is careful to avoid claiming that we can legitimately 
extrapolate what is true of a relatively closed system to the 
totality of things, the universe as a whole. We cannot, for example, 

1 First Principles , p. 367. In a note Spencer remarks that the word ‘relatively*, 
omitted in the original text, needs to be inserted in two places as above. 
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argue with certainty from the running-down, so to speak, of our 
solar system to the running-down of the universe. And it is 
possible, for all we know, that when life has been extinguished on 
our planet through the dissipation of the sun’s heat, it will be in 
process of development in some other part of the universe. In 
fine, we are not entitled to argue that what happens to a part must 
happen to the whole. 

'At the same time, if there is an alternation of evolution and 
dissolution in the totality of things, we must ‘entertain the 
conception of Evolutions that have filled an immeasurable past 
and Evolutions that will fill an immeasurable future'. 1 And if this 
represents Spencer’s personal opinion, we can say that he gives an 
up-to-date version of certain early Greek cosmologies, with their 
ideas of a cyclic process. In any case there is a rhythm of evolution 
and dissolution in the parts, even if we are not in a position to 
make dogmatic assertions about the whole. And though at first 
Spencer spoke about the law of evolution as the law of progress, 
his belief in alternations of evolution and dissolution evidently set 
limits to his optimism. 

4. Spencer’s ideal of a complete philosophical synthesis demands 
the inclusion of a systematic treatment of the inorganic world in 
the light of the idea of evolution. And he remarks that if this topic 
had been treated in the System of Philosophy, it 'would have 
occupied two volumes, one dealing with Astrogeny and the other 
with Geogeny’.* In point of fact, however, Spencer confines him¬ 
self, in special philosophy, to biology, psychology, sociology and 
ethics. He alludes, of course, to astronomical, physical and 
chemical topics, but the System contains no systematic treatment 
of evolution in the inorganic sphere. 

As limitations of space exclude a recapitulation of all the parts 
of Spencer's system, I propose to pass over biology and psychology 
and to make some remarks in this section about his sociological 
and political ideas, devoting the following section to the subject 
of ethics. 

The sociologist is concerned with the growth, structures, 
functions and products of human societies.® The possibility of a 
science of sociology follows from the fact that we can find regular 
sequences among social phenomena, which permit prediction; and 

• P* 3 °*' * The Principles of Sociology, i, p. 3. 

The study of what Spencer calls super-organic evolution, which presupposes 
organic or biological evolution, would include, if understood in the widest sense 
the study of, for example, the societies of bees »n<< ants 
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it is not excluded by the fact that social laws are statistical and 
predictions in this field approximate. 'Only a moiety of science is 
exact science.’ 1 It is the possibility of generalization which is 
required, not quantitative exactitude. As for the utility of 
sociology, Spencer claims in a somewhat vague way that if we can 
discern an order in the structural and functional changes through 
which societies pass, 'knowledge of that order can scarcely fail to 
affect our judgments as to what is progressive and what retro¬ 
grade—what is desirable, what is practicable, what is Utopian’. 2 

When we consider the struggle for existence in the general 
process of evolution, we find obvious analogies between the 
inorganic, organic and super-organic (social) spheres. The 
behaviour of an inanimate object depends on the relations between 
its own forces and the external forces to which it is exposed. 
Similarly, the behaviour of an organic body is the product of the 
combined influences of its intrinsic nature and of its environment, 
both inorganic and organic. Again, every human society 'displays 
phenomena that are ascribable to the character of its units and 
to the conditions under which they exist’. 3 

It is indeed true that the two sets of factors, intrinsic and 
extrinsic, do not remain static. For example, man’s powers, 
physical, emotional and intellectual, have developed in the course 
of history, while evolving society has produced remarkable 
changes in its organic and inorganic environment. Again, the 
products of evolving society, its institutions and cultural creations, 
bring fresh influences into being. Further, the more human 
societies develop, so much the more do they react on one another, 
so that the super-organic environment occupies a position of even 
greater importance. But in spite of the growing complexity of the 
situation an analogous interplay of forces, intrinsic and extrinsic, 
is discernible in all three spheres. 

Though, however, there is continuity between the inorganic, 
organic and super-organic spheres, there is also discontinuity. If 
there is similarity, there is also dissimilarity. Consider, for 
example, the idea of a society as an organism. As in the case of an 
organic body in the proper sense, the growth of society is accom¬ 
panied by a progressive differentiation of structures, which 
results in a progressive differentiation of functions. But this point 
of similarity between the organic body and human society is also 

1 The Study of Sociology, p. 44 (26th thousand, 1907). * Ibid., p. 70. 

* The Principles of Sociology t 1, pp. 9-10. 
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a point of dissimilarity between them both and the inorganic body. 
For according to Spencer the actions of the different parts of an 
inorganic thing cannot properly be regarded as functions. Further, 
there is an important difference between the process of differentia¬ 
tion in an organic body and that in the social organism. For in the 
latter we do not find that kind of differentiation which in the 
former results in one part alone becoming the organ of intelligence 
and in some parts becoming sense-organs while others do not. In 
the organic body ‘consciousness is concentrated in a small part of 
the aggregate’, whereas in the social organism 'it is diffused 
throughout the aggregate: all the units possess the capacity for 
happiness and misery, if not in equal degrees, still in degrees that 
approximate’. 1 

An enthusiast for the interpretation of political society as an 
organism might, of course, try to find detailed analogies between 
differentiation of functions in the organic body and in society. 
But this might easily lead him into speaking, for example, as 
though the government were analogous to the brain and as 
though the other parts of society should leave all thinking to the 
government and simply obey its decisions. And this is precisely 
the sort of conclusion which Spencer wishes to avoid. Hence he 
insists on the relative independence of the individual members of 
a political society and denies the contention that society is an 
organism in the sense that it is more than the sum of its members 
and possesses an end which is different from the ends of the 
members. ‘As, then, there is no social sensorium, it results that 
the welfare of the aggregate, considered apart from that of the 
members, is not an end to be sought. The society exists for the 
benefit of its members; not its members for the benefit of society.’ 8 
In other words, we can say that the arms and the legs exist for 
the good of the whole body. But in the case of society we have to 
say that the whole exists for the parts. Spencer’s conclusion at any 
rate is clear. And even if his arguments are sometimes obscure and 
perplexing, it is also clear that in his opinion the analogy of an 
organism, as applied to a political society, is not only misleading 
but also dangerous. 

The situation is in fact this. Spencer’s determination to use the 
idea of evolution throughout all fields of phenomena leads him to 
speak of political society, the State, as a super-organism. But as 
he is a resolute champion of individual liberty against the claims 
1 Ibid., 1, p. 479. * Ibid. 
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and encroachment of the State, he tries to deprive this analogy of 
its sting by pointing out essential differences between the organic 
body and the body political. And he does this by maintaining that 
while political development is a process of integration, in the 
sense that social groups become larger and individual wills are 
merged together, it is also a movement from homogeneity to 
heterogeneity, so that differentiation tends to increase. For 
example, with the advance of civilization towards the modern 
industrialized State the class-divisions of relatively more primitive 
societies tend, so Spencer believes, to become less rigid and even 
to break down. And this is a sign of progress. 

Spencer’s point depends in part on his thesis that ‘the state of 
homogeneity is an unstable state; and where there is already 
some heterogeneity, the tendency is towards greater hetero¬ 
geneity'. 1 Given this idea of the movement of evolution, it 
obviously follows that a society in which differentiation is 
relatively greater is more evolved than one in which there is 
relatively less differentiation. At the same time it is dear that 
Spencer’s point of view also depends on a judgment of value, 
namely that a society in which individual liberty is highly 
developed is intrinsically more admirable and praiseworthy than 
a society in which there is less individual liberty. True, Spencer 
believes that a society which embodies the principle of individual 
liberty possesses a greater survival-value than societies which do 
not embody the principle. And this can be understood as a purely 
factual judgment. But it seems obvious to me at any rate that 
Spencer considers the first type of society to be more deserving of 
survival because of its greater intrinsic value. 

If we pass over Spencer’s account of primitive societies and 
their development, we can say that he concentrates most of his 
attention on the transition from the militaristic or militant type 
of society to the industrial type. The militant society is basically 
‘one in which the army is the nation mobilized while the nation is 
the quiescent army, and which, therefore, acquires a structure 
common to army and nation’. 2 There can indeed be development 
within this kind of society. For example, the military leader 
becomes the civil or political head, as in the case of the Roman 
emperor; and in the course of time the army becomes a specialized 
professional branch of the community instead of being co¬ 
extensive with the adult male population. But in the militant 
1 The Principles of Sociology, n, p. 288. • Ibid., 1, p. 577. 
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society in general integration and cohesion are dominant features. 
The primary aim is the preservation of the society, while the 
preservation of individual members is a matter for concern only 
as a means to the attainment of the primary aim. Again, in this 
kind of society there is constant regulation of conduct, and ‘the 
individuality of each member has to be so subordinated in life, 
liberty, and property, that he is largely, or completely owned 
by the State'. 1 Further, as the militant type of society aims at 
self-sufficiency, political autonomy tends to be accompanied 
by economic autonomy. 2 The Germany of National Socialism 
would doubtless have represented for Spencer a good example 
of a revival of the militant type of society in the modem 
industrial era. 

Spencer does not deny that the militant type of society had an 
essential role to play in the process of evolution considered as a 
struggle for existence in which the fittest survive. But he main¬ 
tains that though inter-social conflict was necessary for the 
formation and growth of societies, the development of civilization 
Tenders war increasingly unnecessary. The militant type of society 
thus becomes an anachronism, and a transition is required to 
what Spencer calls the industrial type of society. This does not 
mean that the struggle for existence ceases. But it changes its 
form, becoming ‘the industrial struggle for existence’, 8 in which 
that society is best fitted to survive which produces 'the largest 
number of the best individuals—individuals best adapted for life 
in the industrial state’. 4 In this way Spencer tries to avoid the 
accusation that when he has arrived at the concept of the indus¬ 
trial type of society, he abandons the ideas of the struggle for 
existence and of the survival of the fittest. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that by the industrial 
type of society Spencer means simply a society in which the 
citizens are occupied, exclusively or predominantly, in the 
economic life of production and distribution. For an industrial 
society in this narrow sense would be compatible with a thorough¬ 
going regulation of labour by the State. And it is precisely this 
element of compulsion which Spencer is concerned to exclude. On 
the economic level, he is referring to a society dominated by the 
principle of laissez-faire. Hence in his view socialist and co mmunis t 

1 Ibid., n, p. 607. 

* The militan t type of society also tends to manifest itself in characteristic forms 
of law and judicial procedure. 

* The Principles of Sociology, n, p. 610. 4 Ibid. 
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States would be very far from exemplifying the essence of the 
industrial type of society. The function of the State is to maintain 
individual freedom and rights, and to adjudicate, when necessary, 
between conflicting claims. It is not the business of the State to 
interfere positively with the lives and conduct of the citizens, 
except when interference is required for the maintenance of 
internal peace. 

In other words, in the ideal type of industrial society, as 
Spencer interprets the term, emphasis is shifted from the totality, 
the society as a whole, to its members considered as individuals. 
‘Under the industrial rigime the citizen’s individuality, instead of 
being sacrificed by the society, has to be defended by the society. 
Defence of his individuality becomes the society’s essential duty.’ 1 
That is to say, the cardinal function of the State becomes that of 
equitably adjusting conflicting claims between individual citizens 
and preventing the infringement of one man’s liberty by another. 

Spencer’s belief in the universal applicability of the law of 
evolution obviously committed him to maintaining that the move¬ 
ment of evolution tends to the development of the industrial type 
of State, which he regarded, rather over-optimistically, as an 
essentially peaceful society. But the tendencies to interference and 
regulation by the State which were showing themselves in the last 
decades of his life led him to express his fear of what he called 
‘the coming slavery’* and to attack violently any tendency on the 
part of the State or of one of its organs to regard itself as omni¬ 
competent. ‘The great political superstition of the past was the 
divine right of kings. The great political superstition of the present 
is the divine right of parliaments.’* Again, ‘the function of 
Liberalism in the past was that of putting a limit to the powers of 
kings. The function of true Liberalism in the future will be that 
of putting a limit to the powers of Parliaments.’ 4 

Obviously, in this resolute attack on ‘the coming slavery' 
Spencer could not appeal simply to the automatic working-out of 
any law of evolution. His words are clearly inspired by a passionate 
conviction in the value of individual liberty and initiative, a 
conviction which reflected the character and temperament of a 
man who had never at any period of his life been inclined to bow 
before constituted authority simply because it was authority. 
And it is a notorious fact that Spencer carried his attack on what 

1 Tie Principles of Sociology, ii, p. 607. 

• This is the title oi one of his essays. 

* The Man Versus the State, p. 78 (19th tho u san d , 1910). * Ibid., p. 107. 
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he regarded as encroachments by the State on private liberty to 
the extent of condemning factory legislation, sanitary inspection 
by government officials. State management of the Post Office, 
poor relief by the State and State education. Needless to say, he 
did not condemn reform as such or charitable relief work or the 
running of hospitals and schools. But his insistence was always on 
voluntary organization of such projects, as opposed to State 
action, management and control. In short, his ideal was that of a 
society in which, as he put it, the individual would be everything 
and the State nothing, in contrast with the militant type of 
society in which the State is everything and the individual 
nothing. 

Spencer’s equation of the industrial type of society with peace- 
loving and anti-militaristic society is likely to strike us as odd, 
unless we make the equation true by definition. And his extreme 
defence of the policy of laissez-faire is likely to appear to us as 
eccentric, or at least as a hangover from a bygone outlook. He 
does not seem to have understood, as Mill came to understand, at 
least in part, and as was understood more fully by an idealist such 
as T. H. Green, that social legislation and so-called interference by 
the State may very well be required to safeguard the legitimate 
claims of every individual citizen to lead a decent human life. 

At the same time Spencer's hostility to social legislation which 
nowadays is taken for granted by the vast majority of citizens 
in Great Britain should not blind us to the fact that he, like Mill, 
saw the dangers of bureaucracy and of any exaltation of the power 
and functions of the State which tends to stifle individual liberty 
and originality. To the present writer at any rate it seems that 
concern with the common good leads to an approval of State 
action to a degree far beyond what Spencer was prepared to 
endorse. But it should never be forgotten that the common good 
is not something entirely different from the good of the individual. 
And Spencer was doubtless quite right in thi nkin g that it is for 
the good both of individuals and of society in general that citizens 
should be able to develop themselves freely and show initiative. 
We may well think that it is the business of the State to create 
and maintain the conditions in which individuals can develop 
themselves, and that this demands, for example, that the State 
should provide for all the means of education according to the 
individual’s capacity for profiting by it. But once we accept the 
principle that the State should concern itself with positively 
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creating and maintaining the conditions which will make it possible 
for every individual to lead a decent human life in accordance 
with his or her capacities, we expose ourselves to the danger of 
subsequently forgetting that the common good is not an abstract 
entity to which the concrete interests of individuals have to be 
Ruthlessly sacrificed. And Spencer’s attitude, in spite of its 
eccentric exaggerations, can serve to remind us that the State 
exists for man and not man for the State. Further, the State is 
but one form of social organization: it is not the only legitimate 
form of society. And Spencer certainly understood this fact. 

As has already been indicated, Spencer’s political views were 
partly the expression of factual judgments, connected with his 
interpretation of the general movement of evolution, and partly 
an expression of judgments of value. For example, his assertion 
that what he calls the industrial type of society possesses a greater 
survived value than other types was partly equivalent to a 
prediction that it would in fact survive, in virtue of the trend of 
evolution. But it was also partly a judgment that the industrial 
type of society deserved to survive, because of its intrinsic value. 
Indeed, it is dear enough that with Spencer a positive evaluation 
of personal liberty was the really determining factor in his view 
of modem society. It is also dear that if a man is resolved that, as 
far as depends on him, the type of society which respects individual 
freedom and initiative wiU survive, this resolution is based 
primarily on a judgment of value rather than on any theory about 
the automatic working-out of a law of evolution. 

5. Spencer regarded his ethical doctrine as the crown of his 
system. In the preface to The Data of Ethics he remarks that his 
first essay, on The Proper Sphere of Government (1842), vaguely 
indicated certain general principles of right and wrong in political 
conduct. And he adds that ‘from that time onwards my ultimate 
purpose, lying behind all proximate purposes, has been that of 
finding for the principles of right and wrong in conduct at large, 
a scientific basis’. 1 Belief in supernatural authority as a basis for 
ethics has waned. It thus becomes all the more imperative to give 
morality a scientific foundation, independent of religious beliefs. 
And for Spencer this means establishing ethics on the theory of 
evolution. 

Conduct in general, including that of animals, consists of acts 

1 The Data of Ethics , p. V (1907 edition). This preface is reprinted in the first 
volume of The Principles of Ethics, the reference being to p. Vll (1892 edition). 
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adjusted to ends. 1 And the higher we proceed in the scale of 
evolution, the clearer evidence do we find of purposeful actions 
directed to the good either of the individual or of the species. But 
we also find that teleological activity of this kind forms part of 
the struggle for existence between different individuals of the 
same species and between different species. That is to say, one 
creature tries to preserve itself at the expense of another, and one 
species maintains itself by preying on another. 

This type of purposeful conduct, in which the weaker goes to 
the wall, is for Spencer imperfectly evolved conduct. In perfectly 
evolved conduct, ethical conduct in the proper sense, antagonisms 
between rival groups and between individual members of one 
group will have been replaced by co-operation and mutual aid. 
Perfectly evolved conduct, however, can be achieved only in 
proportion as militant societies give place to permanently peaceful 
societies. In other words it cannot be achieved in a stable manner 
except in the perfectly evolved society, in which alone can the 
clash between egoism and altruism be overcome and transcended. 

This distinction between imperfectly and perfectly evolved 
conduct provides the basis for a distinction between relative and 
absolute ethics. Absolute ethics is ‘an ideal code of conduct 
formulating the behaviour of the completely adapted man in the 
completely evolved society’,* while relative ethics is concerned 
with the conduct which is the nearest approximation to this ideal 
in the circumstances in which we find ourselves, that is, in more 
or less imperfectly evolved societies. According to Spencer, it is 
simply not true that in any set of circumstances which call for 
purposeful action on our part we are always faced with a choice 
between an action which is absolutely right and one which is 
absolutely wrong. For example, it may happen that circumstances 
are such that, however I act, I shall cause some pain to another 
person. And an action which causes pain to another cannot be 
absolutely right. In such circumstances, therefore, I have to try 
to estimate which possible course of action is relatively right, that 
is, which possible course of action will probably cause the greatest 
amount of good and the least amount of evil. I cannot expect to 
make an infallible judgment. I can only act as seems to me best, 
after devoting to the matter the amount of reflection which 
appears to be demanded by the relative importance of the issue. 

1 Purposeless actions are excluded from ‘conduct'. 

• The Data of Ethics, p. 238. 
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I can indeed bear in mind the ideal code of conduct of absolute 
ethics; but I cannot legitimately assume that this standard will 
serve as a premiss from which I can infallibly deduce what action 
would be relatively best in the circumstances in which I find 
myself. 

Spencer accepts the utilitarian ethics in the sense that he takes 
happiness to be the ultimate end of life and measures the rightness 
or wrongness of actions by their relation to this end. In his 
opinion the 'gradual rise of a utilitarian ethic has, indeed, been 
inevitable'. 1 True, there was from the start a nascent utilitarian¬ 
ism, in the sense that some actions were always felt to be beneficial 
and other injurious to man and society. But in past societies 
ethical codes were associated with authority of some sort or 
another, or with the idea of divine authority and divinely imposed 
sanctions, whereas in the course of time ethics has gradually 
become independent of non-ethical beliefs, and there has been 
growing up a moral outlook based simply on the ascertainable 
natural consequences of actions. In other words, the trend of 
evolution in the moral sphere has been towards the development 
of utilitarianism. It must be added, however, that utilitarianism 
must be understood in such a way that room is found for the 
distinction between relative and absolute ethics. Indeed, the very 
idea of evolution suggests progress towards an ideal limit. And in 
this progress advance in virtue cannot be separated from social 
advance. ‘The co-existence of a perfect man and an imperfect 
society is impossible.’* 

As Spencer regards utilitarianism as the scientifically-based 
ethics, it is understandable that he wishes to show that it is not 
simply one among many mutually exclusive systems, but that it 
can find room for the truths contained in other systems. Thus he 
maintains, for example, that utilitarianism, when rightly under¬ 
stood, finds room for the point of view which insists on the con¬ 
cepts of right, wrong and obligation rather than on the attainment 
of happiness. Bentham may have thought that happiness is to be 
aimed at directly, by applying the hedonistic calculus. But he was 
wrong. He would indeed have been right if the attainment of 
happiness did not depend on the fulfilment of conditions. But in 
this case any action would be moral if it produced pleasure. And 
this notion is incompatible with the moral consciousness. In point 
of fact the attainment of happiness depends on the fulfilment of 

1 The Principles of Ethics, t, p. 318. * The Data of Ethics, p. 241. 
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certain conditions, that is, on the observance of certain moral 
precepts or rules. 1 And it is at the fulfilment of these conditions 
that we ought to aim directly. Bentham thought that everyone 
knows what happiness is, and that it is more intelligible than, say, 
the principles of justice. But this view is the reverse of the truth. 
The principles of justice are easily intelligible, whereas it is far 
from easy to say what happiness is. Spencer advocates, therefore, 
what he calls a ‘rational’ utilitarianism, one which ‘takes for its 
immediate object of pursuit conformity to certain principles 
which, in the nature of things, causally determine welfare'.* 
Again, the theory that moral rules can be inductively established 
by observing the natural consequences of actions does not entail 
the conclusion that there is no truth at all in the theory of moral 
intuitionism. For there are indeed what can be called moral 
intuitions, though they are not something mysterious and in¬ 
explicable but ‘the slowly organized results of experiences received 
by the race’. 8 What was originally an induction from experience 
can come in later generations to have for the individual tie force 
of an intuition. The individual may see or feel instinctively that 
a certain course of action is right or wrong, though this instinctive 
reaction is the result of the accumulated experience of the race. 

Similarly, utilitarianism can perfectly well recognize truth in 
the contention that the perfection of our nature is the object for 
which we should seek. For the trend of evolution is towards the 
emergence of the highest form of life. And though happiness is the 
supreme end, it is ‘the concomitant of that highest life which 
every theory of moral guidance has distinctly or vaguely in view’. 4 
As for the theory that virtue is the end of human conduct, this is 
simply one way of expressing the doctrine that our direct aim 
should be that of fulfilling the conditions for the attainment of the 
highest form of life to which the process of evolution tends. If it 
were attained, happiness would result. 

Needless to say, Spencer could not reasonably claim to ground 
his ethical theory on the theory of evolution without admitting a 
continuity between evolution in the biological sphere and that 
in the moral sphere. And he maintains, for example, that ‘human 
justice must be a further development of sub-human justice’. 8 

1 Obviously, the idea of moral precepts must be understood in such a way as to 
admit the distin ction between principles of conduct in an imperfectly evolved 
society and the ideal principles which would obtain in a perfectly evolved society, 
* The Data of Ethics, p. 140. 1 Ibid,, p. 148. 4 Ibid . 

4 Justice {The Principles of Ethics, Part IV), p, 17. 
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At the same time, in a preface, subsequently withdrawn, to the 
fifth and sixth parts of The Principles of Ethics he admits that the 
doctrine of evolution has not furnished guidance to the hoped-for 
extent. He seems, however, never to have understood clearly that 
the process of evolution, considered as an historical fact, could 
not by itself establish the value-judgments which he brought to 
bear upon its interpretation. For example, even if we grant that 
evolution is moving towards the emergence of a certain type of 
human life in society and that this type is therefore shown to be 
the most fitted for survival, it does not necessarily follow that it is 
morally the most admirable type. As T. H. Huxley saw, factual 
fitness for survival in the struggle for existence and moral excel¬ 
lence are not necessarily the same thing. 

Of course, if we assume that evolution is a teleological process 
directed towards the progressive establishment of a moral order, 
the situation is somewhat different. But though an assumption of 
this kind may have been implicit in Spencer’s outlook, he did not 
profess to make any such metaphysical assumptions. 

6. The explicit metaphysical element in Spencer’s thought is, 
somewhat paradoxically, his philosophy of the Unknowable. This 
topic is introduced in the context of a discussion about the alleged 
conflict between religion and science. ‘Of all antagonisms of belief 
the oldest, the widest, the most profound, and the most important 
is that between Religion and Science.’ 1 Of course, if religion is 
understood simply as a subjective experience, the question of a 
conflict between it and science hardly arises. But if we bear in 
mind religious beliefs, the case is different. In regard to particular 
events supernatural explanations have been superseded by 
scientific or natural explanations. And religion has had to confine 
itself more or less to offering an explanation of the existence of the 
universe as a totality. 2 But the arguments are unacceptable to 
anyone who possesses a scientific outlook. In this sense, therefore, 
there is a conflict between the religious and scientific mentalities. 
And it can be resolved, according to Spencer, only through a 
philosophy of the Unknowable. 

If we start from the side of religious belief, we can see that both 
pantheism and theism are untenable. By pantheism Spencer 

1 First Principles , p. 9. 

1 It may occur to the reader that religion and the offering of explanations are 
not precisely the same thing. But in ordinary language ‘religion’ is generally 
understood as involving an element or elements of belief. And Spencer obviously 
understands the term in this way. 
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understands the theory of a universe which develops itself from 
potential to actual existence. And he contends that this idea is in¬ 
conceivable. We do not really know what it means. Hence the 
question of its truth or falsity hardly arises. As for theism, under¬ 
stood as the doctrine that the world was created by an external 
agent, this too is untenable. Apart from the fact that the creation 
of space is inconceivable, because its non-existence cannot be 
conceived, the idea of a self-existent Creator is as inconceivable 
as that of a self-existent universe. The very idea of self-existence 
is inconceivable. ‘It is not a question of probability, or credibility, 
but of conceivability.’ 1 

It is true, Spencer concedes, that if we inquire into the ultimate 
cause or causes of the effects produced on our senses, we are led 
inevitably to the hypothesis of a First Cause. And we shall find 
ourselves driven to describe it as both infinite and absolute. But 
Mansel 2 has shown that though the idea of a finite and dependent 
First Cause involves manifest contradictions, the idea of a First 
Cause which is infinite and absolute is no more free from contra¬ 
dictions, even if they are not so immediately evident. We are 
unable, therefore, to say anything intelligible about the nature of 
the First Cause. And we are left in the end with nothing more than 
the idea of an inscrutable Power. 

If, however, we start from the side of science, we are again 
brought face to face with the Unknowable. For science cannot 
solve the mystery of the universe. For one thing, it cannot show 
that the universe is self-existent, for the idea of self-existence is, 
as we have seen, inconceivable or unintelligible. For another 
thing, the ultimate ideas of science itself ‘are all representative of 
realities that cannot be comprehended'.* For example, we cannot 
understand what force is ‘in itself’. And in the end 'ultimate 
religious ideas and ultimate scientific ideas alike turn out to be 
merely symbols of the actual, not cognitions of it’. 4 

This point of view is supported by an analysis of human 
thought. All thinking, as we have seen, is relational. And that 
which is not classifiable by being related to other things through 
relations of similarity and dissimilarity is not a possible object of 
knowledge. Hence we cannot know the unconditioned and 

1 First Principles , p. 29. 

* Henry L. Mansel (1820-71), who became Dean of St. Paul’s, developed Sir 
William Hamilton's doctrine about the unknowable unconditioned and gave the 
Bampton lectures on The Limits of Religious Thought (1858) from which Spencer 
quotes (jFirsf Principles, pp. 33-6) in support of his own agnosticism. 

• First Principles , p. 55. * Ibid., p. 37. 
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absolute. And this applies not only to the Absolute of religion but 
also to ultimate scientific ideas if considered as representing meta- 
phenomenal entities or things-in-themselves. At the same time to 
assert that all knowledge is 'relative’ is to assert implicitly that 
there exists a non-relative reality. 'Unless a real Non-relative or 
Absolute be postulated, the Relative itself becomes absolute, and 
so brings the argument to a contradiction.' 1 In fact, we cannot 
eliminate from our consciousness the idea of an Absolute behind 
appearances. 

Thus whether we approach the matter through a critical 
examination of religious beliefs or through reflection on our 
ultimate scientific ideas or through an analysis of the nature of 
thought and knowledge, we arrive in the end at the concept of ap 
unknowable reality. And a permanent state of peace between 
religion and science will be achieved ‘when science becomes fully 
convinced that its explanations are proximate and relative, while 
Religion becomes fully convinced that the mystery it contemplates 
is ultimate and absolute'. 2 

Now, the doctrine of the Unknowable forms the first part of 
First Principles and thus comes at the beginning of Spencer's 
system of philosophy as formally arranged. And this fact may 
incline the unwary reader to attribute to the doctrine a funda¬ 
mental importance. When, however, he discovers that the 
inscrutable Absolute or Power of religion is practically equiparated 
with Force, considered in itself, he may be led to conclude that 
the doctrine is not much more, if anything, than a sop politely 
offered to the religious-minded by a man who was not himself a 
believer in God and who was buried, or rather cremated, without 
any religious ceremony. It is thus easy to understand how some 
writers have dismissed the first part of First Principles as an 
unhappy excrescence. Spencer deals with the Unknowable at 
considerable length. But the total result is not impressive from the 
metaphysical point of view, as the arguments are not well thought 
out, while the scientist is likely to demur at the notion that his 
basic ideas pass all understanding. 

The fact remains, however, that Spencer recognizes a certain 
mystery in the universe. His arguments for the existence of the 
Unknowable are indeed somewhat confused. Sometimes he gives 
the impression of accepting a Humian phenomenalism and of 
arguing that the modifications produced on our senses must be 
1 First Principles, pp. 82-3. * Ibid., p. 92. 
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caused by something which transcends our knowledge. At other 
times he seems to have at the back of the mind a more or less 
Kantian line of thought, derived from Hamilton and Mansel. 
External things are phenomena in the sense that they can be 
known only in so far as they conform to the nature of human 
thought. Things-in-themselves or noumena cannot be known; but 
as the idea of the noumenon is correlative to that of the pheno¬ 
menon, we cannot avoid postulating it. 1 Spencer also relies, 
however, on what he calls an all-important fact, namely that 
besides 'definite' consciousness 'there is also an indefinite con¬ 
sciousness which cannot be formulated’. 2 For example, we cannot 
have a definite consciousness of the finite without a concomitant 
indefinite consciousness of the infinite. And this line of argument 
leads to the assertion of the infinite Absolute as a positive reality 
of which we have a.vague or indefinite consciousness. We cannot 
know what the Absolute is. But even though we deny each succes¬ 
sive definite interpretation or picture of the Absolute which 
presents itself, ‘there ever remains behind an element which 
passes into new shapes’. 8 

This line of argument appears to be intended seriously. And 
though it might be more convenient to turn Spencer into a com¬ 
plete positivist by dismissing the doctrine of the Unknowable as a 
patronizing concession to religious people, there does not seem to 
be any adequate justification for this summary dismissal. When 
Frederic Harrison, the positivist, exhorted Spencer to transform 
the philosophy of the Unknowable into the Comtist religion of 
humanity, Spencer turned a deaf ear. It is easy to poke fun at him 
for using a capital letter for the Unknowable, as though, as it has 
been said, he expected one to take off one’s hat to it. But he seems 
to have been genuinely convinced that the world of science is the 
manifestation of a reality which transcends human knowledge. 
The doctrine of the Unknowable is unlikely to satisfy many 
religious people. But this is another question. As far as Spencer 
himself is concerned, he appears to have sincerely believed that 
the vague consciousness of an Absolute or Unconditioned is an 
uneliminable feature of human thought, and that it is, as it were, 
the heart of religion, the permanent element which survives the 
succession of different creeds and different metaphysical systems. 

7. Needless to say, Spencer's philosophy contains a good deal 

1 Spencer actually employs the Kantian terms, * First Principles, p. 74. 

» Ibid., p. 80. 
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of metaphysics. Indeed, it is difficult to think of any philosophy 
which does not. Is not phenomenalism a form of metaphysics? 
And when Spencer says, for example, that ‘by reality we mean 
persistence in consciousness’, 1 it is arguable that this is a meta¬ 
physical assertion. We might, of course, try to interpret it as being 
simply a definition or as a declaration about the ordinary use of 
words. But when we are told that ‘persistence is our ultimate test 
of the real whether as existing under its unknown form or under 
the form known to us’,® it is reasonable to classify this as a meta¬ 
physical assertion. 

Obviously, Spencer cannot be described as a metaphysician if 
we mean by this a philosopher who undertakes to disclose the 
nature of ultimate reality. For in his view it cannot be disclosed. 
And though he is a metaphysician, to the extent of asserting the 
existence of the Unknowable, he then devotes himself to con¬ 
structing a unified overall interpretation of the knowable, that is, 
of phenomena. But if we like to call this general interpretation 
‘descriptive metaphysics’, we are, of course, free to do so. 

In developing this interpretation Spencer adheres to the 
empiricist tradition. It is true that he is anxious to reconcile 
conflicting points of view. But when he is concerned with showing 
that his own philosophy can recognize truth in non-empiricist 
theories, his method of procedure is to give an empiricist explana¬ 
tion of the data on which the theories are based. As has already 
been mentioned, he is quite prepared to admit that there are what 
can be called moral intuitions. For an individual may very well 
feel a quasi-instinctive approval or disapproval of certain types of 
action and may ‘see’, as though intuitively and without any 
process of reasoning, that such actions are right or wrong. But in 
Spencer’s opinion moral intuitions in this sense are ‘the results of 
accumulated experiences of Utility, gradually organized and 
inherited'.® Whether there are such things as inherited experiences 
of utility, is open to question. But in any case it is abundantly 
clear that Spencer’s way of showing that there is truth in moral 
intuitionism is to give an empiricist explanation of the empirical 
data to which this theory appeals. 

Similarly, Spencer is prepared to admit that there is something 
which can be called an intuition of space, in the sense that as far 
as the individual is concerned it is practically a form independent 

1 First Principles, p. 143. 1 Ibid., pp. 143-4. 

• The Data of Ethics, p. 106. 
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of experience. But it by no means follows that Spencer is trying 
to incorporate into his own philosophy the Kantian doctrine of the 
a priori. What he does is to argue that this theory is based on a 
real fact, but that this fact can be explained in terms of the 
‘organized and consolidated experiences of all antecedent in¬ 
dividuals who bequeathed to him [a given subsequent individual] 
their slowly-developed nervous organizations’. 1 

Though, however, we are not entitled to conclude from Spencer’s 
concern with reconciling conflicting points of view that he throws 
empiricism overboard, he is, we can say, an empiricist with a 
difference. For he does not simply tackle individual problems 
separately, as many empiricists are apt to do. In his auto¬ 
biography he speaks of his architectonic instinct, his love for 
system-building. And in point of fact his philosophy was designed 
as a system: it did not simply become a system in the sense that 
different lines of investigation and reflection happened to con¬ 
verge towards the formation of an overall picture. Spencer’s 
general principle of interpretation, the so-called law of evolution, 
was conceived at an early stage and then used as an instrument 
for the unification of the sciences. 

It can hardly be claimed that Spencer’s architectonic instinct, 
his propensity for synthesis, was accompanied by an outstanding 
gift for careful analysis or for the exact statement of his meaning. 
But his weak health and the obstacles which he had to face in the 
fulfilment of his self-imposed mission did not in any case leave 
him the time or the energy for much more than he was able in 
fact to achieve. And though most readers probably find his writ¬ 
ings extremely dull, his ambitions and pertinacious attempt to 
unify our knowlege of the world and of man, as well as our moral 
consciousness and social life, in the light of one all-pervading idea 
demands the tribute of our admiration. He has relapsed, as it 
were, into the Victorian era; and, as has already been remarked, 
in regard to living influence there is no comparison between 
Spencer and J. S. Mill. But though Spencer’s philosophy may be 
covered with dust it deserves something better than the con¬ 
temptuous attitude adopted by Nietzsche, who regarded it as a 
typical expression of the tame and limited mentality of the 
English middle class. 


1 ibid. 
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PART II 

THE IDEALIST MOVEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 

CHAPTER VI 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE MOVEMENT 

Introductory historical remarks—Literary pioneers; Coleridge 
and Carlyle—Ferrier and the subject-object relation—John 
Grate's attack on phenomenalism and hedonism—The revival of 
interest in Greek philosophy and the rise of interest in Hegel; 

B. Jowett and J. H. Stirling. 

i. In the second half of the nineteenth century idealism became 
the dominant philosophical movement in the British universities. 
It was not, of course, a question of subjective idealism. If this was 
anywhere to be found, it was a logical consequence of the pheno¬ 
menalism associated with the names of Hume in the eighteenth 
century and J. S. Mill in the nineteenth century. For the empiricists 
who embraced phenomenalism tended to reduce both physical 
objects and minds to impressions or sensations, and then to 
reconstruct them with the aid of the principle of the association of 
ideas. They implied that, basically, we know only phenomena, in 
the sense of impressions, and that, if there are metaphenomenal 
realities, we cannot know them. The nineteenth-century idealists, 
however, were convinced that things-in-themselves, being expres¬ 
sions of the one spiritual reality which manifests itself in and 
through the human mind, are essentially intelligible, knowable. 
Subject and object are correlative because they are both rooted 
in one ultimate spiritual principle. It was thus a question of 
objective rather than subjective idealism. 1 

Nineteenth-century British idealism thus represented a revival 
of explicit metaphysics. 2 That which is the manifestation of Spirit 
can in principle be known by the human spirit. And the whole 

1 The foregoing remarks constitute a generalization which is open to criticism 
on a number of counts. But in such introductory observations one has to prescind 
from the differences between the various idealist systems. 

* Empiricism, it is true, had its own implicit metaphysics. And the empiricists 
not infrequently used the term 'metaphysics' in regard to some of their tenets. 
But in so far as metaphysics involves an attempt to disclose the nature of ultimate 
reality, idealism can legitimately be said to represent a revival of metaphysics. 
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world is the manifestation of Spirit. Science is simply one level of 
knowledge, one aspect of the complete knowledge to which the 
mind tends, even if it cannot fully actualize its ideal. Metaphysical 
philosophy endeavours to complete the synthesis. 

The idealist metaphysics was thus a spiritualist metaphysics, 
in the sense that for it ultimate reality was in some sense spiritual. 
And it follows that idealism was sharply opposed to materialism. 
In so far indeed as the phenomenalists tried to go beyond the 
dispute between materialism and spiritualism by reducing both 
minds and physical objects to phenomena which cannot properly 
be described either as spiritual or as material, we cannot legiti¬ 
mately call them materialists. But these phenomena were 
evidently something very different from the one spiritual reality 
of the idealists. And in any case we have seen that on the more 
positivistic side of the empiricist movement there appeared an at 
least methodological materialism, the so-called scientific material¬ 
ism, a line of thought for which the idealists had no sympathy. 

With its emphasis on the spiritual character of ultimate reality 
and on the relation between the finite spirit and infinite Spirit 
idealism stood for a religious outlook as against materialistic 
positivism and the tendency of empiricism in general to by-pass 
religious problems or to leave room, at best, for a somewhat vague 
agnosticism. Indeed, a good deal of the popularity of idealism was 
due to the conviction that it stood firmly on the side of religion. 
To be sure, with Bradley, the greatest of the British idealists, the 
concept of God passed into that of the Absolute, and religion was 
depicted as a level of consciousness which is surpassed in meta¬ 
physical philosophy, while McTaggart, the Cambridge idealist, 
was an atheist. But with the earlier idealists the religious motive 
was much in evidence, and idealism seemed to be the natural 
home of those who were concerned with preserving a religious 
outlook in face of the threatening incursions of agnostics, positi¬ 
vists and materialists. 1 Further, after Bradley and Bosanquet 
idealism turned from absolute to personal idealism and was once 
again favourable to Christian theism, though by that time the 
impetus of the movement was already spent. 

It would, however, be a mistake to conclude that British 

1 In Catholic countries idealism, with its tendency to subordinate theology to 
speculative philosophy, was commonly regarded as a disintegrating influence, so 
far as the Christian religion was concerned. In England the situation was somewhat 
different. A good many of the British idealists were themselves religious men, who 
found in their philosophy both an expression of and a support for their religious 
view of the world and of human life. 
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idealism in the nineteenth century represented simply a retreat 
from the practical concerns of Bentham and Mill into the meta¬ 
physics of the Absolute. For it had a part to play in the develop¬ 
ment of social philosophy. Generally speaking, the ethical theory 
of the idealists emphasized the idea of self-realization, of the 
perfecting of the human personality as an organic whole, an idea 
which had more in common with Aristotelianism than with 
Benthamism. And they looked on the function of the State as that 
of creating the conditions under which individuals could develop 
their potentialities as persons. As the idealists tended to interpret 
the creation of such conditions as a removal of hindrances, they 
could, of course, agree with the utilitarians that the State should 
interfere as little as possible with the liberty of the individual. 
They had no wish to replace freedom by servitude. But as they 
interpreted freedom as freedom to actualize the potentialities of 
the human personality, and as the removal of hindrances to 
freedom in this sense involved in their opinion a good deal of social 
legislation, they were prepared to advocate a measure of State- 
activity which went beyond anything contemplated by the more 
enthusiastic adherents of the policy of laissez faire. We can say, 
therefore, that in the latter part of the nineteenth century 
idealist social and political theory was more in time with the per¬ 
ceived needs of the time than the position defended by Herbert 
Spencer. Benthamism or philosophical radicalism doubtless per¬ 
formed a useful task in the first part of the century. But the revised 
liberalism expounded by the idealists later in the century was by 
no means ‘reactionary’. It looked forward rather than backward. 

The foregoing remarks may appear to suggest that nineteenth- 
century idealism in Great Britain was simply a native reaction to 
empiricism and positivism and to laissez faire economic and 
political theory. In point of fact, however, German thought, 
especially that of Kant and Hegel successively, exercised an 
important influence on the development of British idealism. Some 
writers, notably J. H. Muirhead, 1 have maintained that the 
British idealists of the nineteenth century were the inheritors of a 
Platonic tradition which had manifested itself in the thought of 
the Cambridge Platonists in the seventeenth century and in the 
philosophy of Berkeley in the eighteenth century. But though it 
is useful to draw attention to the fact that British philosophy has 
not been exclusively empiricist in character, it would be difficult 
1 In The Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon Philosophy (1931). 
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to show that nineteenth-century idealism can legitimately be con¬ 
sidered as an organic development of a native Platonic tradition. 
The influence of German thought, particularly of Kant and 
Hegel, 1 cannot be dismissed as a purely accidental factor. It is 
indeed true that no British idealist of note can be described as 
being in the ordinary sense a disciple of either Kant or Hegel. 
Bradley, for example, was an original thinker. But it by no means 
follows that the stimulative influence of German thought was a 
negligible factor in the development of British idealism. 

A limited knowledge of Kant was provided for English readers 
even during the philosopher’s lifetime. In 1795 a disciple of Kant, 
F. A. Nitzsch, gave some lectures on the critical philosophy at 
London, and in the following year he published a small work on 
the subject. In 1797 J. Richardson published his translation of 
Principles of Critical Philosophy by J. J. Beck, and in 1798 
A. F. M. Willich published Elements of Critical Philosophy. 
Richardson’s translation of Kant’s Metaphysic of Morals appeared 
in 1799; but the first translation of the Critique of Pure Reason, by 
F. Haywood, did not appear until 1838. And the serious studies 
of Kant, such as E. Caird’s great work, A Critical Account of the 
Philosophy of Kant (1877), did not appear until a considerably 
later date. Meanwhile the influence of the German philosopher, 
together with a host of other influences, was felt by the poet 
Coleridge, whose ideas will be discussed presently, and in a more 
obvious way by Sir William Hamilton, though the element of 
Kantianism in Hamilton’s thought was most conspicuous in his 
doctrine about the limits of human knowledge and in his conse¬ 
quent agnosticism in regard to the nature of ultimate reality. 

Among the British idealists proper, Kant’s influence may be 
said to have been felt particularly by T. H. Green and E. Caird. 
But it was mixed with the influence of Hegel. More accurately, 
Kant was seen as looking forward to Hegel or was read, as it has 
been put, through Hegelian spectacles. Indeed, in J. H. Stirling’s 
The Secret of Hegel (1865) the view was explicitly defended that 
the philosophy of Kant, if properly understood and evaluated, 
leads straight to Hegelianism. Hence, though we can say with 
truth that the influence of Hegel is more obvious in the absolute 

1 Fichte and Schelling exercised little influence, though the former had some 
stimulative effect on Carlyle, and the latter on Coleridge. There is one obvious 
reason for this. The classical German idealist movement was already over when 
the British began; and it was regarded as having culminated in Hegel, considered 
as the true successor of Kant. 
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idealism of Bradley and Bosanquet than in the philosophy of 
Green, there is no question of suggesting that we can divide up the 
British idealists into Kantians and Hegelians. Some pioneers 
apart, the influence of Hegel was felt from the beginning of the 
movement. And it is thus not altogether unreasonable to describe 
British idealism, as is often done, as a Neo-Hegelian movement, 
provided at least that it is understood that it was a question of 
receiving stimulus from Hegel rather than of following him in the 
relation of pupil to master. 

In its earlier phases the British idealist movement was charac¬ 
terized by a marked concentration on the subject-object relation¬ 
ship. In this sense idealism can be said to have had an epistemo¬ 
logical foundation, inasmuch as the subject-object relationship 
is basic in knowledge. The metaphysics of the Absolute was not 
indeed absent. For subject and object were regarded as grounded 
in and manifesting one ultimate spiritual reality. But the point of 
departure affected the metaphysics in an important way. For the 
emphasis placed in the first instance on the finite subject militated 
against any temptation to interpret the Absolute in such a manner 
as to entail the conclusion that the finite is no more than its 
‘unreal’ appearance. In other words, the earlier idealists tended to 
interpret the Absolute in a more or less theistic, or at any rate in a 
panentheistic, sense, the monistic aspect of metaphysical idealism 
remaining in the background. And this, of course, made it easier to 
represent idealism as an intellectual support for traditional religion. 

Gradually, however, the idea of the all-comprehensive organic 
totality came more and more into the foreground. Thus with 
Bradley the self was depicted as a mere ‘appearance’ of the 
Absolute, as something which is not fully real when regarded in 
its pritna facie independence. And this explicit metaphysics of the 
Absolute was understandably accompanied by a greater emphasis 
on the State in the field of social philosophy. While Herbert 
Spencer on the one hand was engaged in asserting an opposition 
between the interests of the free individual and those of the State, 
the idealists were engaged in representing man as achieving true 
freedom through his participation in the life of the totality. 

In other words, we can see in the idealist movement up to 
Bradley and Bosanquet the increasing influence of Hegelianism. 
As has already been indicated, the influence of Kant was never 
unmixed. For the critical philosophy was seen as looking forward 
to metaphysical idealism. But if we make allowances for this fact 
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and also for the fact that there were very considerable differences 
between Bradley's theory of the Absolute and that of Hegel, we 
can say that the change from emphasis on the subject-object 
relationship to emphasis on the idea of the organic totality 
represented a growing predominance of the stimulative influence 
of Hegelianism over that of the critical philosophy of Kant. 

In the final phase of the idealist movement emphasis on the 
finite self became once again prominent, though it was a question 
this time of the active self, the human person, rather than of the 
epistemological subject. And this personal idealism was accom¬ 
panied by a reapproximation to theism, except in the notable case 
of McTaggart, who depicted the Absolute as the system of finite 
selves. But though this phase of personal idealism is of some 
interest, inasmuch as it represents the finite self’s resistance to 
being swallowed up in some impersonal Absolute, it belongs to a 
period when idealism in Britain was giving way to a new current 
of thought, associated with the names of G. E. Moore, Bertrand 
Russell, and, subsequently, Ludwig Wittgenstein. 

2. As far as the general educated public was concerned, the 
influence of German thought first made itself felt in Great Britain 
through the writings of poets and literary figures such as Coleridge 
and Carlyle. 

(i) Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834) seems to have made 
his first acquaintance with philosophy through the writings of 
Neo-Platonists, when he was a schoolboy at Christ’s Hospital. 
This early attraction for the mystical philosophy of Plotinus was 
succeeded, however, by a Voltairean phase, during which he was 
for a short time a sceptic in regard to religion. Then at Cambridge 
Coleridge developed a perhaps somewhat surprising enthusiasm 
for David Hartley and his associationist psychology. 1 Indeed, 
Coleridge claimed to be more consistent than Hartley had been. 
For whereas Hartley, while maintaining that psychical processes 
depend on and are correlated with vibrations in the brain, had not 
asserted the corporeality of thought, Coleridge wrote to Southey 
in 1794 that he believed thought to be corporeal, that is, motion. 
At the same time Coleridge combined his enthusiasm for Hartley 
with religious faith. 2 And he came to think that the scientific 

1 That is to say, it is from one point of view somewhat surprising to find that 
the romiintic poet was ever an enthusiast for Hartley of ail people. But the 
associationist psychology was then regarded as 'advanced', and this doubtless 
helped to commend it to the intellectually alive undergraduate. 

1 For the matter of that. Hartley himself had been a religious believer. 
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understanding is inadequate as a key to reality, and to speak of 
the role of intuition and the importance of moral experience. Later 
on he was to declare that Hartley’s system, in so far as it differs 
from that of Aristotle, is untenable. 1 

Coleridge’s distinction between the scientific understanding 
and the higher reason or, as the Germans would put it, between 
Verstand and Vernunft was one expression of his revolt against 
the spirit of the eighteenth-century Enlightenment. He did not, 
of course, mean to imply that the scientific and critical under¬ 
standing should be rejected in the name of a higher and intuitive 
reason. His point was rather that the former is not an omni¬ 
competent instrument in the interpretation of reality, but that it 
needs to be supplemented and balanced by the latter, namely the 
intuitive reason. It can hardly be claimed that Coleridge made his 
distinction between understanding and reason crystal clear. But 
the general line of his thought is sufficiently plain. In Aids to 
Reflection (1825) he describes the understanding as the faculty 
which judges according to sense. Its appropriate sphere is the 
sensible world, and it reflects and generalizes on the basis of 
sense-experience. Reason, however, is the vehicle of ideas which 
are presupposed by all experience, and in this sense it predeter¬ 
mines and governs experience. It also perceives truths which are 
incapable of verification in sense-experience, and it intuitively 
apprehends spiritual realities. Further, Coleridge identifies it with 
the practical reason, which comprises the will and the moral aspect 
of the human personality. J. S. Mill is thus perfectly justified in 
saying in his famous essay on Coleridge that the poet dissents 
from the ‘Lockian’ view that all knowledge consists of generaliza¬ 
tions from experience, and that he claims for the reason, as 
distinct from the understanding, the power to perceive by direct 
intuition realities and truths which transcend the reach of the 
senses.® 

In his development of this distinction Coleridge received 
stimulus from the writings of Kant, which he began to study 
shortly after his visit to Germany in 1798-9.* But he tends to 
speak as though Kant not only limited the scope of the under¬ 
standing to knowledge of phenomenal reality but also envisaged 

1 See Coleridge's Biograpkia Literaria, ch. 6. 

1 See Mill's Dissertations and Discussions, i, p. 405. 

• 'The writings of the illustrious sage of Koenigsberg, the founder of the 
Critical Philosophy, more than any other works, at once invigorated and dis¬ 
ciplined my understanding', Biograpkia Literaria, p. 76 (Everyman's Library 
edition). 
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an intuitive apprehension of spiritual realities by means of the 
reason, whereas in point of fact in attributing this power to the 
reason, identified moreover with the practical reason, Coleridge 
obviously parts company with the German philosopher. He is on 
firmer ground when he claims an affinity with Jacobi 1 inmaintain- 
ing that the relation between reason and spiritual realities is 
analogous to that between the eye and material objects. 

Nobody, however, would wish to maintain that Coleridge was 
a Kantian. It was a question of stimulus, not of discipleship. And 
though he recognized his debt to German thinkers, especially to 
Kant, it is clear that he regarded his own philosophy as being 
fundamentally Platonic in inspiration. In Aids to Reflection he 
asserted that every man is bom either a Platonist or an Aristo¬ 
telian. Aristotle, tike great master of understanding, was unduly 
earthbound. He ‘began with the sensual, and never received that 
which was above the senses, but by necessity, but as the only 
remaining hypothesis. . . .'* That is to say, Aristotle postulated 
spiritual reality only as a last resort, when forced to do so by the 
need of explaining physical phenomena. Plato, however, sought 
the supersensible reality which is revealed to us through reason 
and our moral will. As for Kant, Coleridge sometimes describes 
him as belonging spiritually to the ranks of the Aristotelians, 
while at other times he emphasizes the metaphysical aspects of 
Kant’s thought and finds in him an approach to Platonism. In 
other words, Coleridge welcomes Kant's restriction of the reach of 
understanding to phenomenal reality and then tends to interpret 
his doctrine of reason in the light of Platonism, which is itself 
interpreted in the light of the philosophy of Plotinus. 

These remarks should not be understood as implying any 
contempt for Nature on Coleridge’s part. On the contrary, he 
disliked Fichte’s ‘boastful and hyperstoic hostility to Nature, as 
lifeless, godless, and altogether unholy’.* And he expressed a 
warm sympathy with Schelling’s philosophy of Nature, as also 
with his system of transcendental idealism, in which 'I first found 
a genial coincidence with much that I had toiled out for myself, 
and a powerful assistance in what I had yet to do’. 4 Coleridge is 
indeed at pains to reject the charge of plagiarism, and he main¬ 
tains that both he and Schelling have drunk at the same springs, 
the writings of Kant, the philosophy of Giordano Bruno and the 

1 See Vol, VI of this History, pp. 146-8. 

* Philosophical Lectures, edited by K. Coburn, p. 186. 

* Biograpkia Literaria f p. 78. 4 Ibid., p. 79. 
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speculations of Jakob Boehme. However, the influence of Schelling 
seems to be sufficiently evident in the line of thought which we 
can now briefly outline. 

'All knowledge rests on the coincidence of an object with a 
subject/ 1 But though subject and object are united in the act of 
knowledge, we can ask which has the priority. Are we to start 
with the object and try to add to it the subject? Or are we to start 
with the subject and try to find a passage to the object? In other 
words, are we to take Nature as prior and try to add to it thought 
or mind, or are we to take thought as prior and try to deduce 
Nature? Coleridge answers that we can do neither the one nor the 
other. The ultimate principle is to be sought in the identity of 
subject and object. 

Where is this identity to be found? 'Only in the self-conscious¬ 
ness of a spirit is there the required identity of object and of 
representation/ 2 But if the spirit is originally the identity of 
subject and object, it must in some sense dissolve this identity in 
order to become conscious of itself as object. Self-consciousness, 
therefore, cannot arise except through an act of will, and 'freedom 
must be assumed as a ground of philosophy, and can never be 
deduced from it'. 8 The spirit becomes a subject knowing itself as 
object only through 'the act of constructing itself objectively to 
itself'.* 

This sounds as though Coleridge begins by asking the sort of 
question which Schelling asks, then supplies Schelling's answer, 
namely that we must postulate an original identity of subject 
and object, and finally switches to Fichte's idea of the ego as 
constituting itself as subject and object by an original act. But 
Coleridge has no intention of stopping short with the ego as his 
ultimate principle, especially if we mean by this the finite ego. 
Indeed, he ridicules the 'egoism' of Fichte. 6 Instead, he insists 
that to arrive at the absolute identity of subject and object, of the 
ideal and the real, as the ultimate principle not only of human 
knowledge but also of all existence we must 'elevate our conception 
to the absolute self, the great eternal I am'. 8 Coleridge criticizes 
Descartes's Cogito , ergo sum and refers to Kant's distinction 
between the empirical and the transcendental ego. But he then 
tends to speak as though the transcendental ego were the absolute 

1 Biographia Literaria, p. 136. * Ibid., p. 145. * Ibid . 

4 Ibid., p. 144. 

1 Fichte did not, of course, make the finite ego or self his ultimate principle. And 
Coleridge tends to caricature his thought. • Biographia Literaria, p. 144. 
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I am that I am of Exodus 1 and the God in whom the finite self is 
called to lose and find itself at the same time. 

All this is obviously cloudy and imprecise. But it is at any rate 
clear that Coleridge opposes a spiritualistic interpretation of the 
human self to materialism and phenomenalism. And it is clearly 
this interpretation of the self which in his view provides the basis 
for the claim that reason can apprehend supersensible reality. 
Indeed, in his essay on faith Coleridge describes faith as fidelity to 
our own being in so far as our being is not and cannot become 
an object of sense-experience. Our moral vocation demands the 
subordination of appetite and will to reason; and it is reason 
which apprehends God as the identity of will and reason, as the 
ground of our existence, and as the infinite expression of the ideal 
which we are seeking as moral beings. In other words, Coleridge’s 
outlook was essentially religious, and he tried to bring together 
philosophy and religion. He may have tended, as Mill notes, to 
turn Christian mysteries into philosophical truths. But an 
important element in the mission of idealism, as conceived by its 
more religious adherents, was precisely that of giving a meta¬ 
physical basis to a Christian tradition which seemed to be signally 
lacking in any philosophical backbone. 

In the field of social and political theory Coleridge was con¬ 
servative in the sense that he was opposed to the iconoclasm of the 
radicals and desired the preservation and actualization of the 
values inherent in traditional institutions. At one time he was 
indeed attracted, like Wordsworth and Southey, by the ideas 
which inspired the French Revolution. But he came to abandon 
the radicalism of his youth, though his subsequent conservatism 
arose not from any hatred of change as such but from a belief that 
the institutions created by the national spirit in the course of its 
history embodied real values which men should endeavour to 
realize. As Mill put it, Bentham demanded ‘the extinction of the 
institutions and creeds which had hitherto existed’, whereas 
Coleridge demanded ‘that they be made a reality’.* 

(ii) Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) belonged to a later generation 
than that of Coleridge; but he was considerably less systematic in 
the presentation of his philosophical ideas, and there are doubtless 
very many people today who find the turbulent prose of Sartor 
Resartus quite unreadable. However, he was one of the channels 

1 Exodus, 3, 14. 

* Dissertations and Discussions , I, p. 436. 
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through which German thought and literature were brought to the 
attention of the British public. 

Carlyle's first reaction to German philosophy was not exactly 
favourable, and he made fun both of Kant's obscurity and of the 
pretensions of Coleridge. But in his hatred of materialism, 
hedonism and utilitarianism he came to see in Kant the brilliant 
foe of the Enlightenment and of its derivative movements. Thus 
in his essay on the State of German Literature (1827) he praised 
Kant for starting from within and proceeding outwards instead of 
pursuing the Lockian path of starting with sense-experience and 
trying to build a philosophy on this basis. The Kantian, according 
to Carlyle, sees that fundamental truths are apprehended by 
intuition in man’s inmost nature. In other words, Carlyle ranges 
himself with Coleridge in using Kant’s restriction of the power 
and scope of the understanding as a foundation for asserting the 
power of reason to apprehend intuitively basic truths and spiritual 
realities. 

Characteristic of Carlyle was his vivid sense of the mystery of 
the world and of its nature as an appearance of, or veil before, 
supersensible reality. In the State of German Literature he asserted 
that the ultimate aim of philosophy is to interpret phenomena or 
appearances, to proceed from the symbol to the reality symbolized. 
And this point of view found expression in Sartor Resartus , 1 under 
the label of the philosophy of clothes. It can be applied to man, 
the microcosm. To the eye of vulgar Logic what is man? An 
omnivorous Biped that wears Breeches. To the eye of Pure Reason 
what is he? A Soul, a Spirit, and divine Apparition. . . . Deep- 
hidden is he under that strange Garment.’ 2 And the analogy is 
applicable also to the macrocosm, the world in general. For the 
world is, as Goethe divined, f the living visible Garment of God** 

In the State of German Literature Carlyle explicitly connects 
his philosophy of symbolism with Fichte, who is regarded as 
having interpreted the visible universe as the symbol and sensible 
manifestation of an all-pervading divine Idea, the apprehension 
of which is the condition of all genuine virtue and freedom. And 
there is indeed no great difficulty in understanding Carlyle’s 
predilection for Fichte. For seeing, as he does, human life and 

1 As no publisher would accept this work, it first appeared in instalments in 
Fraser s Magazine, 1833-4. An American edition of the book appeared in 1836, 
and an English edition in 1838. 

* Sartor Resartus , I, 10, p. 57 (Scott Library edition). The 'Garment' is, of course, 
the body. 

• Ibid., i, 8, p. 48. 
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history as a constant struggle between light and darkness, God 
and the devil, a struggle in which every man is called to play a 
part and to make an all-important choice, he naturally feels an 
attraction for Fichte's moral earnestness and for his view of 
Nature as being simply the field in which man works out his moral 
vocation, the field of obstacles, so to speak, which man has to 
overcome in the process of attaining his ideal end. 

This outlook helps to explain Carlyle’s concern with the hero, 
as manifested in his 1840 lectures On Heroes, Hero-Worship and 
the Heroic in History. Over against materialism and what he calls 
profit-and-loss philosophy he sets the ideas of heroism, moral 
vocation and personal loyalty. Indeed, he is prepared to assert 
that ’the life-breath of all society [is] but an effluence of Hero- 
worship, submissive admiration for the truly great. Society is 
founded on Hero-worship.’ 1 Again, ‘Universal History, the history 
of what man has accomplished in the world, is at bottom the 
History of the Great Men who have worked here’. 8 

In his insistence on the role of history’s ‘great men’ Carlyle 
resembles Hegel 8 and anticipates Nietzsche in some aspects, 
though hero-worship in the political field is an idea which we are 
likely to regard with mixed feelings nowadays. However, it is 
clear that what especially attracted Carlyle in his heroes was their 
earnestness and self-devotion and their freedom from a morality 
based on the hedonistic calculus. For example, while aware of 
Rousseau’s shortcomings and faults of character, which made him 
‘a sadly contracted Hero', 4 Carlyle insists that this unlikely 
candidate for the title possessed ‘the first and chief characteristic 
of a Hero: he is heartily in earnest. In earnest, if ever man was; as 
none of these French Philosophes were.' 5 

3. In spite of the fact that both men delivered lectures it would 
be idle to look either to Coleridge or Carlyle for a systematic 
development of idealism. For a pioneer in this field we have to 
turn rather to James Frederick Ferrier (1808-64), who occupied 
the chair of moral philosophy in the University of St. Andrews 
from 1845 until the year of his death, and who made a great point 
of systematic procedure in philosophy. 

In 1838-9 Ferrier contributed a series of articles to Blackwood’s 

1 On Heroes, lecture I, p. 193 (London, Chapman and Hall). 

1 Ibid., p. 185. 

1 Hegel, however, regarded his 'word-historical individuals' as instruments of 
the World-Spirit. 

4 On Heroes, lecture V, p. 323. 4 Ibid. 
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Magazine, which was published with the title Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Consciousness. In 1854 he published his main work. 
The Institutes of Metaphysics, which is remarkable for the way in 
which the author develops his doctrine in a series of propositions, 
each of which, with the exception of the first fundamental 
proposition, is supposed to follow with logical rigour from its 
predecessor. In 1856 he published Scottish Philosophy, while his 
Lectures on Greek Philosophy and Other Philosophical Remains 
appeared posthumously in 1866. 

Ferrier claimed that his philosophy was Scottish to the core. 
But this does not mean that he regarded himself as an adherent 
of the Scottish philosophy of common sense. On the contrary, he 
vigorously attacked Reid and his followers. In the first place a 
philosopher should not appeal to a multitude of undemonstrated 
principles, but should employ the deductive method which is 
essential to metaphysics and not an optional expository device. 
In the second place the Scottish philosophers of common sense 
tended to confuse metaphysics with psychology, trying to solve 
philosophical problems by psychological reflections, instead of by 
rigorous logical reasoning. 1 As for Sir William Hamilton, his 
agnosticism about the Absolute was quite misplaced. 

When Ferrier said that his philosophy was Scottish to the core, 
he meant that he had not borrowed it from the Germans. Though 
his system was not uncommonly regarded as Hegelian, he claimed 
that he had never been able to understand Hegel.* Indeed, he 
expressed a doubt whether the German philosopher had been able 
to understand himself. In any case Hegel starts with Being, 
whereas his own system took knowledge as its point of departure.® 

Ferrier’s first move is to look for the absolute starting-point of 
metaphysics in a proposition which states the one invariable and 
essential feature in all knowledge, and which cannot be denied 
without contradiction. This is that ‘along with whatever any 
intelligence knows, it must, as the ground or condition of its 
knowledge, have some cognizance of itself’. 4 The object of know- 

1 According to Ferrier, if we wish to find the solution to a metaphysical problem, 
we might well inquire what the psychologists have said about the matter and then 
assert the exact opposite. 

1 This did not prevent Ferrier from writing articles on Schelling and Hegel for 
the Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography. 

1 We can hardly exclude all influence of German thought on Ferrier’s mind. 
But he was doubtless right in claiming that his system was his own creation, and 
not the result of borrowing. 

4 Institutes of Metaphysics, i, prop, i, p. 79 (Works, I, 3rd edition). This work 
will henceforth be referred to simply as ifisfitato. 
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ledge is a variable factor. But I cannot know anything without 
knowing that I know. To deny this is to talk nonsense. To assert 
it is to admit that there is no knowledge without self-consciousness, 
without some awareness of the self. 

It follows from this, Ferrier argues, that nothing can be known 
except in relation to a subject, a self. In other words, the object 
of knowledge is essentially object-for-a-subject. And Ferrier 
draws the conclusion that nothing is thinkable except in relation 
to a subject. From this it follows that the material universe is 
unthinkable as existing without any relation to subject. 

The critic might be inclined to comment that Ferrier is really 
saying no more than that I cannot think of the universe without 
thinking of it, or know it without knowing it. If anything more is 
being said, if, in particular, a transition is being made from an 
epistemological point to the assertion of an ontological relation, a 
solipsistic conclusion seems to follow, namely that the existence 
of the material world is unthinkable except as dependent on 
myself as subject. 

Ferrier, however, wishes to maintain two propositions. First, 
we cannot think of the universe as ‘dissociated from every me. You 
cannot perform the abstraction.’ 1 Secondly, each of us can 
dissociate the universe from himself in particular. And from these 
two propositions it follows that though 'each of us can unyoke the 
universe (so to speak) from himself, he can do this only by yoking 
it on, in thought, to some other self’. 2 This is an essential move for 
Ferrier to make, because he wishes to argue that the universe 
is unthinkable except as existing in synthesis with the divine 
mind. 

The first section of the Institutes of Metaphysics thus purports 
to show that the absolute element in knowledge is the synthesis of 
subject and object. But Ferrier does not proceed at once to his 
final conclusion. Instead, he devotes the second section to 
‘agnoiology’, the theory of ‘ignorance’. We can be said to be in a 
state of nescience in regard to the contradictions of necessarily 
true propositions. But this is obviously no sign of imperfection in 
our minds. As for ignorance, we cannot properly be said to be 
ignorant except of what is in principle knowable. Hence we cannot 
be ignorant of, for example, matter ‘in itself’ (without relation to 
a subject). For this is unthinkable and unknowable. Further, if we 

1 Ibid., 1, prop. 13, observation 3, p. 311. 

* Ibid., observation 2, p. 311. 
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assume that we are ignorant of the Absolute, it follows that the 
Absolute is knowable. Hence Hamilton's agnosticism is untenable. 

But what is the Absolute or, as Ferrier expresses it, Absolute 
Existence? It cannot be either matter per se or mind per se. For 
neither is thinkable. It must be, therefore, the synthesis of subject 
and object. There is, however, only one such synthesis which is 
necessary. For though the existence of a universe is not con¬ 
ceivable except as object-for-a-subject, we have already seen that 
the universe can be unyoked or dissociated from any given finite 
subject. Hence ‘there is one, but only one, Absolute Existence 
which is strictly necessary ; and that existence is a supreme, and 
infinite, and everlasting Mind in synthesis with all things'. 1 

By way of comment it is not inappropriate to draw attention 
to the rather obvious fact, that the statement ‘there can be no 
subject without an object and no object without a subject* is 
analytically true, if the terms ‘subject' and 'object' are under¬ 
stood in their epistemological senses. It is also true that no 
material thing can be conceived except as object-for-a-subject, if 
we mean by this that no material thing can be conceived except 
by constituting it ('intentionally', as the phenomenologists would 
say) as an object. But this does not seem to amount to much more 
than saying that a thing cannot be thought of unless it is thought 
of. And from this it does not follow that a thing cannot exist 
unless it is thought of. Ferrier could retort, of course, that we 
cannot intelligibly speak of a thing as existing independently of 
being conceived. For by the mere fact that we speak of it, we 
conceive it. If I try to think of material thing X as existing outside 
the subject-object relationship, my effort is defeated by the very 
fact that I am thinking of X. In this case, however, the thing 
seems to be irrevocably yoked, as Ferrier puts it, to me as subject. 
And how can I possibly unyoke it? If I try to unyoke it from 
myself and yoke it to some other subject, whether finite or infinite, 
does not this other subject, on Ferrier's premisses, become object- 
for-a-subject, the subject in question being myself? 

It is not my intention to suggest that in point of fact the 
material universe could exist independently of God. The point is 
rather that the conclusion that it cannot so exist does not really 
follow from Ferrier's epistemological premisses. The conclusion 
which does seem to follow is solipsism. And Ferrier escapes from 

1 Institutes, in, prop.'n, p. 522. It will be noted that for Ferrier the Absolute 
is not God alone but the synthesis of God and the world, of the infinite subject 
and its object in relation to one another. 
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this conclusion only by an appeal to common sense and to our 
knowledge of historical facts. That is to say, as I cannot seriously 
suppose that the material universe is simply object for me as 
subject, I must postulate an eternal, infinite subject, God. But on 
Ferrier’s premisses it appears to follow that God Himself, as 
thought by me, must be object-for-a-subject, the subject being 
myself. 

4. Among Ferrier's contemporaries John Grote (1813-66), 
brother of the historian, deserves mention. Professor of moral 
philosophy at Cambridge from 1855 until 1866, he published the 
first part of Exploratio philosophica in 1865. The second part 
appeared posthumously in 1900. His Examination of Utilitarian 
Philosophy (1870) and A Treatise on the Moral Ideals (1876) were 
also published after his death. It is true that nowadays Grote is 
even less known than Ferrier; but his criticism of phenomenalism 
and of hedonistic utilitarianism is not without value. 

Grote's critique of phenomenalism can be illustrated in this 
way. One of the main features of positivistic phenomenalism is 
that it first reduces the object of knowledge to a series of pheno¬ 
mena and then proceeds to apply a similar reductive analysis to 
the subject, the ego or self. In effect, therefore, the subject is 
reduced to its own object. Or, if preferred, subject and object are 
both reduced to phenomena which are assumed to be the basic 
reality, the ultimate entities out of which selves and physical 
objects can be reconstructed by thought. But this reduction of the 
self or subject can be shown to be untenable. In the first place 
talk about phenomena is not intelligible except in relation to 
consciousness. For that which appears, appears to a subject, 
within the ambit, so to speak, of consciousness. We cannot go 
behind consciousness; and analysis of it shows that it essentially 
involves thesubject-object relationship. In primitive consciousness 
subject and object are virtually or confusedly present; and they 
are progressively distinguished in the development of conscious¬ 
ness until there arises an explicit awareness of a world of objects 
on the one hand and of a self or subject on the other, this aware¬ 
ness of the self being developed especially by the experience of 
effort. As, therefore, the subject is present from the start as one 
of the essential poles even in primitive consciousness, it cannot be 
legitimately reduced to the object, to phenomena. At the same 
time reflection on the essential structure of consciousness shows 
that we are not presented with a self-enclosed ego from which we 
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have to find a bridge, as in the philosophy of Descartes, to the 
non-ego. 

In the second place it is important to notice the way in which 
the phenomenalists overlook the active role of the subject in the 
construction of an articulated universe. The subject or self is 
characterized by teleological activity; it has ends. And in pursuit 
of its ends it constructs unities among phenomena, not in the 
sense that it imposes a priori forms on a mass of unrelated, chaotic 
data, 1 but rather in the sense that it builds up its world in an 
experimental way by a process of auto-correction. On this count 
too, therefore, namely the active role of the self in the construction 
of the world of objects, it is clear that it cannot be reduced to a 
series of phenomena, its own immediate objects.® 

In the sphere of moral philosophy Grote was strongly opposed 
to both egoistic hedonism and utilitarianism. He did not object 
to them for taking into account man’s sensibility and his search 
for happiness. On the contrary, Grote himself admitted the science 
of happiness, ‘eudaemonics’ as he called it, as a part of ethics. 
What he objected to was an exclusive concentration on the search 
for pleasure and a consequent neglect of other aspects of the human 
personality, especially man’s capacity for conceiving and pursuing 
ideals which transcend the search for pleasure and may demand 
self-sacrifice. Hence to 'eudaemonics' he added ‘aretaics’, the 
science of virtue. And he insisted that the moral task is to achieve 
the union of the lower and higher elements of man’s nature in the 
service of moral ideals. For our actions become moral when they 
pass from the sphere of the merely spontaneous, as in following 
the impulse to pleasure, into the sphere of the deliberate and 
voluntary, impulse supplying the dynamic element and intellec¬ 
tually-conceived principles and ideals the regulative element. 

Obviously, Grote’s attack on utilitarianism as neglecting the 
higher aspects of man through an exclusive concentration on the 
search for pleasure was more applicable to Benthamite hedonism 
than to J. S. Mill’s revised version of utilitarianism. But in any 
case it was a question not so much of suggesting that a utilitarian 
philosopher could not have moral ideals as of maintaining that the 
utilitarian ethics could not provide an adequate theoretical frame- 

1 According to Grote, in its construction of an articulated world the self discovers 
or recognizes categories in Nature, which are the expression of the divine mind. 

* In Grote's view, things-in-themselves are known intuitively, even if not 
distinctly, through knowledge by acquaintance, as contrasted with knowledge 
about. 
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work for such ideals. Grote’s main point was that this could be 
provided only by a radical revision of the concept of man which 
Bentham inherited from writers such as Helv6tius. Hedonism, in 
Grote's opinion, could not account for the consciousness of obliga¬ 
tion. For this arises when man, conceiving moral ideals, feels the 
need of subordinating his lower to his higher nature. 

5. We can reasonably see a connection between the idealists’ 
perception of the inadequacy of the Benthamite view of human 
nature and the revival of interest in Greek philosophy which 
occurred in the universities, especially at Oxford, in the course of 
the nineteenth century. We have already seen that Coleridge 
regarded his philosophy as being fundamentally Platonic in 
inspiration and character. But the renewal of Platonic studies at 
Oxford can be associated in particular with the name of Benjamin 
Jowett (1817-93), who became a Fellow of Balliol College in 1838 
and occupied the chair of Greek from 1855 to 1893. The defects in 
his famous translation of Plato's Dialogues are irrelevant here. 
The point is that in the course of his long teaching career he con¬ 
tributed powerfully to a revival of interest in Greek thought. And 
it is not without significance that T. H. Green and E. Caird, both 
prominent in the idealist movement, were at one time his pupils. 
Interest in Plato and Aristotle naturally tended to turn their 
minds away from hedonism and utilitarianism towards an ethics 
of self-perfection, based on a theory of human nature within a 
metaphysical framework. 

The revival of interest in Greek thought was accompanied by a 
growing appreciation of German idealist philosophy. Jowett him¬ 
self was interested in the latter, particularly in the thought of 
Hegel; 1 and he helped to stimulate the study of German idealism 
at Oxford. The first large-scale attempt, however, to elucidate 
what Ferrier had considered to be the scarcely intelligible pro¬ 
fundities of Hegel was made by the Scotsman, James Hutchison 
Stirling (1820-1909), in his two-volume work The Secret of Hegel, 
which appeared in 1865.® 

Stirling developed an enthusiasm for Hegel during a visit to 
Germany, especially during a stay at Heidelberg in 1856; and the 
result was The Secret of Hegel. In spite of the comment that if the 

1 While he explicitly acknowledged the stimulus which he had received from 
Hegel, Jowett gradually moved further away from rather than nearer to 
Hegelianism. 

* A one-volume edition appeared in 1898. Stirling never held an academic post; 
but he gave the Gifford Lectures at Edinburgh in 1899-90. These were published 
in 1890 with the title Philosophy and Theology. 
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author knew the secret of Hegel, he kept it successfully to himself, 
the book marked the beginning of the serious study of Hegelianism 
in Great Britain. In Stirling’s view Hume's philosophy was the 
culmination of the Enlightenment, while Kant, 1 who took over 
what was valuable in Hume’s thought and used it in the develop¬ 
ment of a new line of reflection, fulfilled and at the same time 
overcame and transcended the Enlightenment. While, however, 
Kant laid the foundations of idealism, it was Hegel who built and 
completed the edifice. And to understand the secret of Hegel is 
to understand how he made explicit the doctrine of the concrete 
universal, which was implicit in the critical philosophy of Kant. 

It is noteworthy that Stirling regarded Hegel not only as 
standing to modem philosophy in the relation in which Aristotle 
stood to preceding Greek thought but also as the great intellectual 
champion of the Christian religion. He doubtless attributed to 
Hegel too high a degree of theological orthodoxy; but his attitude 
serves to illustrate the religious interest which characterized the 
idealist movement before Bradley. According to Stirling, Hegel 
was concerned with proving, among other things, the immortality 
of the soul. And though there is little evidence that Hegel felt 
much interest in this matter, Stirling's interpretation can be seen 
as representing the emphasis placed by the earlier idealists on the 
finite spiritual self, an emphasis which harmonized with their 
tendency to retain a more or less theistic outlook. 

1 Stirling published a Text-Book to Kant in 1881. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF IDEALISM 

T. H. Green's attitude to British empiricism and to German 
thought — Green's doctrine of the eternal subject , with some 
critical comments—The ethical and political theory of Green — 

E. Caird and the unity underlying the distinction between 
subject and object — J. Caird and the philosophy of religion — 

W. Wallace and D . G. Ritchie . 

i. Philosophers are not infrequently more convincing when they 
are engaged in criticizing the views of other philosophers than 
when they are expounding their own doctrines. And this perhaps 
somewhat cynical remark seems to be applicable to Thomas Hill 
Green (1836-82), Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Whyte 
professor of moral philosophy in that university from 1878 to the 
year of his death. In his Introductions to Hume's Treatise of Human 
Nature, x which he published in 1874 for the Green and Grose 
edition of Hume, he made an impressive broadside attack on 
British empiricism. But his own idealist system is no less open to 
criticism than the views against which he raised objections. 

From Locke onwards, according to Green, empiricists have 
assumed that it is the philosopher's business to reduce our know’- 
ledge to its primitive elements, to the original data, and then to 
reconstruct the world of ordinary experience out of these atomic 
data. Apart, however, from the fact that no satisfactory explana¬ 
tion has ever been offered of the way in which the mind can go 
behind the subject-object relationship and discover the primitive 
data out of which both minds and physical objects are supposed 
to be constructed, the empiricist programme lands us in an 
impasse. On the one hand, to construct the world of minds and 
physical objects the mind has to relate the primitive atomic data, 
discrete phenomena. In other words, it has to exercise activity. 
On the other hand, the mind's activity is inexplicable on empiricist 
principles. For it is itself reduced to a series of phenomena. And 
how can it construct itself? Further, though empiricism professes 
to account for human knowledge, it does not in fact do anything 
of the kind. For the world of ordinary experience is interpreted 

1 This work will be referred to as Introductions. 
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as a mental construction out of discrete impressions; and we have 
no way of knowing that the construction represents objective 
reality at all. In other words, a consistent empiricism leads 
inevitably to scepticism. 

Hume himself, as Green sees him, was an outstanding thinker 
who discarded compromise and carried the principles of em¬ 
piricism to their logical conclusion. 'Adopting the premisses and 
method of Locke, he cleared them of all illogical adaptations to 
popular belief, and experimented with them on the basis of 
professed knowledge. ... As the result of the experiment, the 
method, which began with professing to explain knowledge, 
showed knowledge to be impossible.’ 1 ‘Hume himself was perfectly 
cognizant of this result, but his successors in England and Scotland 
would seem so far to have been unable to look it in the face.’* 

Some philosophers after Hume, and here Green is evidently 
referring to the Scottish philosophers of common sense, have 
thrust their heads back into the thicket of uncriticized belief. 
Others have gone on developing Hume’s theory of the association 
of ideas, apparently oblivious of the fact that Hume himself had 
shown the insufficiency of the principle of association to account 
for anything more than natural or quasi-instinctive belief.* In 
other words, Hume represented both the culmination and the 
bankruptcy of empiricism. And the torch of inquiry 'was trans¬ 
ferred to a more vigorous line in Germany’. 4 

Kant, that is to say, was the spiritual successor of Hume. ‘Thus 
the Treatise of Human Nature and the Critique of Pure Reason, 
taken together, form the real bridge between the old world of 
philosophy and the new. They are the essential “Propaedeutik” 
without which no one is a qualified student of modem philosophy.’* 
It does not follow, however, that we can remain in the philosophy 
of Kant. For Kant looks forward to Hegel or at any rate to some¬ 
thing resembling Hegelianism. Green agrees with Stirling that 
Hegel developed the philosophy of Kant in the right direction; but 
he is not prepared to say that Hegel’s system as it stands is 
satisfactory. It is all very well for the Sundays of speculation, as 
Green puts it; but it is more difficult to accept on the weekdays of 
ordinary thought. There is need for reconciling the judgments of 

1 Introductions, i, 2-3. Green and Grose edition of Hume’s Treatises , 1, p. 2. 

'Ibid.. 3. 

* Green is dearly thinking of philosophers such as the two Mill's. 

* Introductions, 1 , 3. Green ana Grose, i, pp. 2-3. 

* Ibid. Green and Grose, 1, p, 3. 
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speculative philosophy with our ordinary judgments about 
matters of fact and with the sciences. Hegelianism, however, if 
taken as it stands, cannot perform this task of synthesizing 
different tendencies and points of view in contemporary thought. 
The work has to be done over again. 

In point of fact the name of Hegel does not loom large in the 
writings of Green. The name of Kant is far more prominent. But 
Green maintained that by reading Hume in the light of Leibniz 
and Leibniz in the light of Hume, Kant was able to free himself 
from their respective presuppositions. And we can justifiably say 
that though Green derived a great deal of stimulus from Kant, he 
read him in the light of his conviction that the critical philosophy 
needed some such development, though not precisely the same, as 
that which it actually received at the hands of the German meta¬ 
physical idealists, and of Hegel in particular. 

2. In the introduction to his Prolegomena to Ethics, which was 
published posthumously in 1883, Green refers to the temptation 
to treat ethics as though it were a branch of natural science. This 
temptation is indeed understandable. For growth in historical 
knowledge and the development of theories of evolution suggest 
the possibility of giving a purely naturalistic and genetic explana¬ 
tion of the phenomena of the moral life. But what becomes then 
of ethics considered as a normative science? The answer is that the 
philosopher who ’has the courage of his principles, having reduced 
the speculative part of them [our ethical systems] to a natural 
science, must abolish the practical or preceptive part altogether’. 1 
The fact, however, that the reduction of ethics to a branch of 
natural science involves the abolition of ethics as a normative 
science should make us reconsider the presuppositions or conditions 
of moral knowledge and activity. Is man merely a child of Nature? 
Or is there in him a spiritual principle which makes knowledge 
possible, whether it be knowledge of Nature or moral knowledge? 

Green thus finds it necessary to start his inquiry into morals 
with a metaphysics of knowledge. And he argues in the first place 
that even if we were to decide in favour of the materialists all 
those questions about particular facts which have formed the 
subject of debate between them and the spiritualists, the possi¬ 
bility of our explaining the facts at all still remain to be accounted 
for. 'We shall still be logically bound to admit that in a man who 

1 Prolegomena to Ethics , p. 9 (first edition). This work will be referred to hence¬ 
forth as Prolegomena. 
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can know a Nature—for whom there is a “cosmos of experience” 
—there is a principle which is not natural and which cannot 
without a Corepov npdxepov be explained as we explain the facts 
of nature.’ 1 

According to Green, to say that a thing is real is to say that it 
is a member in a system of relations, the order of Nature. But 
awareness or knowledge of a series of related events cannot itself 
be a series of events. Nor can it be a natural development out of 
such a series. In other words, the mind as an active synthesizing 
principle is irreducible to the factors which it synthesizes. True, 
the empirical ego belongs to the order of Nature. But my awareness 
of myself as an empirical ego manifests the activity of a principle 
which transcends that order. In fine, ‘an understanding—for that 
term seems as fit as any other to denote the principle of conscious¬ 
ness in question—irreducible to anything else, "makes nature” 
for us, in the sense of enabling us to conceive that there is such a 
thing'.* 

We have just seen that for Green a thing is real in virtue of its 
membership in a system of related phenomena. At the same time 
he holds that 'related appearances are impossible apart from the 
action of an intelligence'. 3 Nature is thus made by the synthesizing 
activity of a mind. It is obvious, however, that we cannot seriously 
suppose that Nature, as the system of related phenomena, is 
simply the product of the synthesizing activity of any given 
finite mind. Though, therefore, it can be said that each finite mind 
constitutes Nature in so far as it conceives the system of relations, 
we must also assume that there is a single spiritual principle, an 
eternal consciousness, which ultimately constitutes or produces 
Nature. 

From this it follows that we must conceive the finite mind as 
participating in the life of an eternal consciousness or intelligence 
which 'partially and gradually reproduces itself in us, com¬ 
municating piece-meal, but in inseparable correlation, under¬ 
standing and the facts understood, experience and the experienced 
world'. 4 This amounts to saying that God gradually reproduces 
his own knowledge in the finite mind. And, if this is the case, what 
are we to say about the empirical facts relating to the origin and 

1 Prolegomena , p, 14. The phrase 'cosmos of experience' is taken from G. H. 
Lewes, one of Green's targets of attack. 

* Ibid., p. 22. Clearly, Kant's transcendental ego is given an ontological status. 

•Ibid.,?. 28. 

« Ibid., p. 38. 
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growth of knowledge? For these hardly suggest that our know¬ 
ledge is imposed by God. Green’s answer is that God reproduces 
his own knowledge in the finite mind by making use, so to speak, 
of the sentient life of the human organism and of its response to 
stimuli. There are thus two aspects to human consciousness. There 
is the empirical aspect, under which our consciousness appears to 
consist ‘in successive modifications of the animal organism'. 1 And 
there is the metaphysical aspect, under which this organism is 
seen as gradually becoming 'the vehicle of an eternally complete 
consciousness’.* 

Green thus shares with the earlier idealists the tendency to 
choose an epistemological point of departure, the subject-object 
relationship. Under the influence of Kant, however, he depicts the 
subject as actively synthesizing the manifold of phenomena, as 
constituting the order of Nature by relating appearances or 
phenomena. This process of synthesis is a gradual process which 
develops through the history of the human race towards an ideal 
term. And we can thus conceive the total process as an activity 
of one spiritual principle which lives and acts in and through 
finite minds. In other words, Kant’s idea of the synthesizing 
activity of the mind leads us to the Hegelian concept of infinite 
Spirit. 

At the same time Green’s religious interests militate against any 
reduction of infinite Spirit to the lives of finite spirits considered 
simply collectively. It is true that he wishes to avoid what he 
regards as one of the main defects of traditional theism, namely 
the representation of God as a Being over against the world and 
the finite spirit. Hence he depicts the spiritual life of man as a 
participation in the divine life. But he also wishes to avoid using 
the word ‘God’ simply as a label either for the spiritual life of man 
considered universally, as something which develops in the course 
of the evolution of human culture, or for the ideal of complete 
knowledge, an ideal which does not yet exist but towards which 
human knowledge progressively approximates. He does indeed 
speak of the human spirit as 'identical' with God; but he adds, 'in 
the sense that He is all which the human spirit is capable of 
becoming'. 8 God is the infinite eternal subject; and His complete 
knowledge is reproduced progressively in the finite subject in 
dependence, from the empirical point of view, on the modifica¬ 
tions of the human organism. 

1 Ibid., pp, 72-3. 1 Ibid., p. 72. 


* Ibid., p. 198. 
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If we ask why God acts in this way. Green implies that no 
answer can be given. ‘The old question, why God made the world, 
has never been answered, nor will be. We know not why the world 
should be; we only know that there it is. In like manner we know 
not why the eternal subject of that world should reproduce itself, 
through certain processes of the world, as the spirit of mankind, 
or as the particular self of this or that man in whom the spirit of 
mankind operates. We can only say that, upon the best analysis 
we can make of our experience, it seems that so it does.’ 1 

In Green’s retention of the idea of an eternal subject which 
'reproduces itself’ in finite subjects and therefore cannot be simply 
identified with them it is not unreasonable to see the operation of 
a religious interest, a concern with the idea of a God in whom we 
live and move and have our being. But this is certainly not the 
explicit or formal reason for postulating an eternal subject. For it 
is explicitly postulated as the ultimate synthesizing agent in con¬ 
stituting tiie system of Nature. And in making this postulate 
Green seems to lay himself open to the same sort of objection that 
we brought against Ferrier. For if it is once assumed, at least for 
the sake of argument, that the order of Nature is constituted by 
the synthesizing or relating activity of intelligence, it is obvious 
that I cannot attribute this order to an eternal intelligence or 
subject unless I have myself first conceived, and so constituted, it. 
And it then becomes difficult to see how, in Ferrier’s terminology, 
I can unyoke the conceived system of relations from the syn¬ 
thesizing activity of my own mind and yoke it on to any other 
subject, eternal or otherwise. 

It may be objected that this line of criticism, though possibly 
valid in the case of Ferrier, is irrelevant in that of Green. For 
Green sees the individual finite subject as participating in a 
general spiritual life, the spiritual life of humanity, which pro¬ 
gressively synthesizes phenomena in its advance towards the ideal 
goal of complete knowledge, a knowledge which would be itself 
the constituted order of Nature. Hence there is no question of 
unyoking my synthesis from myself and yoking it to any other 
spirit. My synthesizing activity is simply a moment in that of the 
human race as a whole or of the one spiritual principle which lives 
in and through the multiplicity of finite subjects. 

In this case, however, what becomes of Green’s eternal subject? 
If we wish to represent, say, the advancing scientific knowledge 
1 Prolegomena, pp. 103-4. 
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of mankind as a life in which all scientists participate and which 
moves towards an ideal goal, there is, of course, no question of 
‘unyoking’ and ‘yoking’. But a concept of this sort does not by 
itself call for the introduction of any eternal subject which repro¬ 
duces its complete knowledge in a piecemeal manner in finite 
minds. 

Further, how precisely, in Green’s philosophy, are we to 
conceive the relation of Nature to the eternal subject or intelli¬ 
gence? Let us assume that the constitutive activity of intelligence 
consists in relating or synthesizing. Now if God can properly be 
said to create Nature, it seems to follow that Nature is reducible 
to a system of relations without terms. And this is a somewhat 
perplexing notion. If, however, the eternal subject only introduces 
relations, so to speak, between phenomena, we seem to be pre¬ 
sented with a picture similar to that painted by Plato in the 
Timaeus, in the sense, that is to say, that the eternal subject or 
intelligence would bring order out of disorder rather than create 
the whole of Nature out of nothing. In any case, though it may be 
possible to conceive a divine intelligence as creating the world by 
thinking it, terms such as ‘eternal subject’ and ‘eternal con¬ 
sciousness' necessarily suggest a correlative eternal object. And 
this would mean an absolutization of the subject-object relation¬ 
ship, similar to that of Ferrier. 

Objections of this sort may appear to be niggling and to indicate 
an inability to appreciate Green’s general vision of an eternal 
consciousness in the life of which we all participate. But the 
objections serve at any rate the useful purpose of drawing attention 
to the fact that Green's often acute criticism of other philosophers 
is combined with that rather vague and woolly speculation which 
has done so much to bring metaphysical idealism into disrepute. 1 

3. In his moral theory Green stands in the tradition of Plato 
and Aristotle, in the sense that for him the concept of good is 
primary, not that of obligation. In particular, his idea of the good 
for man as consisting in the full actualization of the potentialities 
of the human person in an harmonious and unified state of being 
recalls the ethics of Aristotle. Green does indeed speak of ‘self- 
satisfaction’ as the end of moral conduct, but he makes it clear 

1 Obviously, metaphysical idealists are by no means the only philosophers 
whose criticism of their opponents has been more telling than their own positive 
contributions to philosophy. Indeed, the frequency with which this situation 
occurs raises general problems about philosophy. But they cannot be discussed 
here. 
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that self-satisfaction signifies for him self-realization rather than 
pleasure. We must distinguish between ‘the quest for self- 
satisfaction which all moral activity is rightly held to be, and the 
quest for pleasure which morally good activity is not'. 1 This does 
not mean that pleasure is excluded from the good for man. But 
the harmonious and integrated actualization of the human 
person’s potentialities cannot be identified with the search for 
pleasure. For the moral agent is a spiritual subject, not simply a 
sensitive organism. And in any case pleasure is a concomitant of 
the actualization of one's powers rather than this actualization 
itself. 

Now it is certain that it is only through action that a man can 
realize himself, in the sense of actualizing his potentialities and 
developing his personality towards the ideal state of harmonious 
integration of his powers. And it is also obvious that every human 
act, in the proper sense of the term, is motivated. It is performed 
in view of some imm ediate end or goal. But it is arguable that a 
man’s motives are determined by his existing character, in con¬ 
junction with other circumstances, and that character is itself the 
result of empirical causes. In this case are not a man’s actions 
determined in such a way that what he will be depends on what 
he is, what he is depending in turn on circumstances other than 
his free choice? True, circumstances vary; but the ways in which 
men react to varying circumstances seem to be determined. And 
if all a man’s acts are determined, is there any room for an ethical 
theory which sets up a certain ideal of human personality as that 
which we ought to strive to realize through our actions? 

Green is quite prepared to concede to the determinists a good 
deal of the ground on which they base their case. But at the same 
time he tries to take the sting out of these concessions. ‘The 
propositions, current among ‘‘determinists”, that a man’s action 
is the joint result of his character and circumstances, is true 
enough in a certain sense, and, in that sense, is quite compatible 
with an assertion of human freedom.’* In Green’s view, it is not a 
necessary condition for the proper use of the word ‘freedom’ that 
a man should be able to do or to become anything whatsoever. To 
justify our describing a man's actions as free, it is sufficient that 
they should be his own, in the sense that he is truly the author 
of them. And if a man’s action follows from his character, if, that 
is to say, he responds to a situation which calls for action in a 
1 Prolegomena, p. 169. * Ibid., p. 109. 
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certain way because he is a certain sort of man, the action is his 
own; he, and nobody else, is the responsible author of it. 

In defending this interpretation of freedom Green lays emphasis 
on self-consciousness. In the history of any man there is a succes¬ 
sion of natural empirical factors of one kind or another, natural 
impulses for example, which the determinist regards as exercising 
a decisive influence on the man's conduct. Green argues, however, 
that such factors become morally relevant only when they are 
assumed, as it were, by the self-conscious subject, that is, when 
they are taken up into the unity of self-consciousness and turned 
into motives. They then become internal principles of action; and, 
as such, they are principles of free action. 

This theory, which is in some respects reminiscent of Schelling's 
theory of freedom, is perhaps hardly crystal clear. But it is clear 
at least that Green wishes to admit all the empirical data to which 
the determinist can reasonably appeal, 1 and at the same time to 
maintain that this admission is compatible with an assertion of 
human freedom. Perhaps we can say that the question which he 
asks is this. Given all the empirical facts about human conduct, 
have we still a use for words such as ‘freedom 1 and 'free* in the 
sphere of morals? Green's answer is affirmative. The acts of a self- 
conscious subject, considered precisely as such, can properly be 
said to be free acts. Actions which are the result of physical 
compulsion, for example, do not proceed from the self-conscious 
subject as such. They are not really his own actions; he cannot be 
considered the true author of them. And we need to be able to 
distinguish between actions of this type and those which are the 
expression of the man himself, considered not merely as a physical 
agent but also as a self-conscious subject or, as some would say, a 
rational agent. 

Mention of the fact that for Green self-realization is the end of 
moral conduct may suggest that his ethical theory is individual¬ 
istic. But though he does indeed lay emphasis on the individual's 
realization of himself, he is at one with Plato and Aristotle in 
regarding the human person as essentially social in character. In 
other words, the self which has to be realized is not an atomic 
self, the potentialities of which can be fully actualized and 
harmonized without any reference to social relations. On the 
contrary, it is only in society that we can fully actualize our 

1 Obviously, if Green had lived at a later date, he would have had to cope with 
theories of the infra-conscious springs of human action. 
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potentialities and really live as human persons. And this means in 
effect that the particular moral vocation of each individual has to 
be interpreted within a social context. Hence Green can use a 
phrase which Bradley was afterwards to render famous, by remark¬ 
ing that 'each has primarily to fulfil the duties of his station’. 1 

Given this outlook, it is understandable that Green lays 
emphasis, again with Plato and Aristotle but also, of course, with 
Hegel, on the status and function of political society, the State, 
which is ‘for its members the society of societies’.* It will be noted 
that this somewhat grandiloquent phrase itself indicates a 
recognition of the fact that there are other societies, such as the 
family, which are presupposed by the State. But Hegel himself 
recognized this fact, of course. And it is clear that among societies 
Green attributes a pre-eminent importance to the State. 

Precisely for this reason, however, it is important to understand 
that Green is not recanting, either explicitly or implicitly, his 
ethical theory of self-realization. He continues to maintain his 
view that ‘our ultimate standard of worth is an ideal of personal 
worth. All other values are relative to value for, of, or in a person.’ 3 
This ideal, however, can be fully realized only in and through a 
society of persons. Society is thus a moral necessity. And this 
applies to that larger form of social organization which we call 
political society or the State as well as to the family. But it by no 
means follows that the State is an end itself. On the contrary, its 
function is to create and maintain the conditions for the good life, 
that is, the conditions in which human beings can best develop 
themselves and live as persons, each recognizing the others as 
ends, not merely as means. In this sense the State is an instrument 
rather than an end in itself. It is indeed an error to say that a 
nation or a political society is merely an aggregate of individuals. 
For use of the word ‘merely’ shows that the speaker overlooks the 
fact that the individual’s moral capacities are actualized only in 
concrete social relations. It implies that individuals could possess 
their moral and spiritual qualities and fulfil their moral vocation 
quite apa. t from membership of society. At the same time the 
premiss that the nation or the State is not ‘merely’ a collection of 
individuals does not entail the conclusion that it is a kind of self- 
subsistent entity over and above the individuals who compose it. 

1 Prolegomena, p. 192. 

* Lectures on the Principles of Political Obligation, p. 146 (1901 edition). This 
work will be referred to as Political Obligation . 

• Prolegomena, p. 193. 
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‘The life of the nation has no real existence except as the life of the 
individuals composing the nation.’ 1 

Green is therefore quite prepared to admit that in a certain 
sense there are natural rights which are presupposed by the State. 
For if we consider what powers must be secured for the individual 
with a view to the attainment of his moral end, we find that the 
individual has certain claims which should be recognized by 
society. It is true that rights in the full sense of the term do not 
exist until they have been accorded social recognition. Indeed, 
the term ‘right’, in its full sense, has little or no meaning apart 
from society.* At the same time, if by saying that there are 
natural rights which are antecedent to political society we mean 
that a man, simply because he is a man, has certain claims which 
ought to be recognized by the State as rights, it is then perfectly 
true to say that ‘the State presupposes rights, and rights of 
individuals. It is a form which society takes in order to maintain 
them.’ 3 

It is sufficiently obvious from what has been said that in 
Green’s view we cannot obtain a philosophical understanding of 
the function of the State simply by conducting an historical 
investigation into the ways in which actual political societies have 
in fact arisen. We have to consider the nature of man and his moral 
vocation. Similarly, to have a criterion for judging laws we have 
to understand the moral end of man, to which all rights are relative. 
‘A law is not good because it enforces "natural rights”, but 
because it contributes to the realization of a certain end. We only 
discover what rights are natural by considering what powers must 
be secured to a man in order to the attainment of this end. These 
powers a perfect law will secure to their full extent.’ 4 

From this close association of political society with the attain¬ 
ment of man’s moral end it follows that ‘morality and political 
subjection have a common source, "political subjection” being 
distinguished from that of a slave, as a subjection which secures 

1 Ibid., p. 193. Hegel could, of course, say the same. For the universal, in his 
view, exists only in and through particulars. At the same time, in speaking 
of the State, Green does not employ the exalted epithets used by the German 
philosopher. 

1 Society in this context does not necessarily mean the State. The members of 
a family, for example, enjoy rights. The point is that 'right’ is, so to speak, a 
social term. 

* Political Obligation, p. 144. The State, of course, presupposes the family, a 
form of society in which the claims of individuals are already recognized. The 
State maintains these rights. 

• Ibid., p. 41. 
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rights to a subject. That common source is the rational recognition 
by certain human beings—it may be merely by children of the 
same parent—of a common well-being which is their well-being, 
and which they conceive as their well-being, whether at any 
moment any one of them is inclined to it or no,.. . #1 Obviously, 
any given individual may be disinclined to pursue what promotes 
this common well-being or good. Hence there is need for moral 
rules or precepts and, in the political sphere, for laws. Moral 
obligation and political obligation are thus closely linked by 
Green. The real basis of an obligation to obey the law of the 
State is neither fear nor mere expediency but man’s moral 
obligation to avoid those actions which are incompatible with the 
attainment of his moral end and to perform those actions which 
are required for its attainment. 

It follows that there can be no right to disobey or rebel against 
the State as such. That is to say, ‘so far as the laws anywhere or 
at any time in force f ulfil the idea of a State, there can be no right 
to disobey them'.* But, as Hegel admitted, the actual State by 
no means always measures up to the idea or ideal of the State; and 
a given law may be incompatible with the real interest or good of 
society as a whole. Hence civil disobedience in the name of the 
common good or well-being can be justifiable. Obviously, men 
have to take into account the fact that it is in the public interest 
that laws should be obeyed. And the claim of this public interest 
will usually favour working for the repeal of the objectionable 
law rather than downright disobedience to it. Further, men ought 
to consider whether disobedience to an objectionable law might 
result in some worse evil, such as anarchy. But the moral founda¬ 
tion of political obligation does not entail the conclusion that civil 
disobedience is never justified. Green sets rather narrow limits to 
the scope of civil disobedience by saying that to justify our 
practising it we ought to be able ‘to point to some public interest, 
generally recognized as such'. 8 But from what he subsequently 
says it does not seem that the proviso ‘generally recognized as 
such’ is intended to exclude entirely the possibility of a right to 
civil disobedience in the name of an ideal higher than that shared 
by the community in general. The reference is rather to an appeal 
to a generally recognized public interest against a law which is 
promulgated not for the public good but in the private interest of 
a special group or class. 

1 Political Obligation , p. 125. a Ibid., p. 147. • Ibid., p. 149. 
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Given Green's view that the State exists to promote the common 
good by creating and maintaining the conditions in which all its 
citizens can develop their potentialities as persons, it is under¬ 
standable that he has no sympathy with attacks on social legisla¬ 
tion as violating individual liberty, when liberty signifies the 
power to do as one likes without regard to others. Some people, he 
remarks, say that their rights are being violated if they are for¬ 
bidden, for example, to build houses without any regard to 
sanitary requirements or to send their children out to work 
without having received any education. In point of fact, however, 
no rights are being violated. For a man’s rights depend on social 
recognition in view of the welfare of society as a whole. And when 
society comes to see, as it has not seen before, that the common 
good requires a new law, such as a law enforcing elementary 
education, it withdraws recognition of what may formerly have 
been accounted a right. 

Clearly, in certain circumstances the appeal from a less to a 
more adequate conception of the common good and its require¬ 
ments might take the form of insisting on a greater measure of 
individual liberty. For human beings cannot develop themselves 
as persons unless they have scope for the exercise of such liberty. 
But Green is actually concerned with opposing laissez-faire 
dogmas. He does not advocate curtailment of individual liberty 
by the State for the sake of such curtailment. Indeed, he looks on 
the social legislation of which he approves as a removal of obstacles 
to liberty, that is, the liberty of all citizens to develop their 
potentialities as human beings. For example, a law determining 
the minimum age at which children can be sent to work removes 
an obstacle to their receiving education. It is true that the law 
curtails the liberty of parents and prospective employers to do 
what they like without regard to the common good. But Green 
will not allow any appeal from the common good to liberty in this 
sense. Private, sectional and class interests, however hard they 
may mask themselves under an appeal to private liberty, cannot 
be allowed to stand in the way of the creation by the State of 
conditions in which all its citizens have the opportunity to 
develop themselves as human beings and to live truly human 
lives. 

With Green, therefore, we have a conspicuous example of the 
revision of liberalism in accordance with the felt need for an 
increase in social legislation. He tries to interpret, we can say, the 
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operative ideal of a movement which was developing during the 
closing decades of the nineteenth century. His formulation of a 
theory may be open to some criticism. But it was certainly pre¬ 
ferable not only to laissez-faire dogmatism but also to attempts to 
retain this dogmatism in principle while making concessions which 
were incompatible with it. 

In conclusion it is worth remarking that Green is not blind to 
the fact that fulfilment of our moral vocation by performing the 
duties of our 'station' in society may seem to be a rather narrow 
and inadequate ideal. For 'there may be reason to hold that there 
are capacities of the human spirit not realizable in persons under 
the conditions of any society that we know, or can positively 
conceive, or that may be capable of existing on the earth’. 1 Hence, 
ymlftss we judge that the problem presented by unfulfilled capaci¬ 
ties is insoluble, we may believe that the personal life which is 
lived on earth in conditions which thwart its full development is 
continued in a society in which man can attain his full perfection. 
‘Or we may content ourselves with saying that the personal self- 
conscious being, which comes from God, is for ever continued in 
God.'* Green speaks in a rather non-committal fashion. But his 
personal attitude seems to be much more akin to that of Kant, 
who postulated continued life after death as an unceasing progress 
in perfection, than to that of Hegel, who does not appear to have 
been interested in the question of personal immortality, whether 
he believed in it or not. 

4. The idea of a unity underlying the distinction between 
subject and object becomes prominent in the thought of Edward 
Caird (1835-1908), Fellow of Merton College, Oxford (1864-6), 
professor of moral philosophy in the University of Glasgow (1866- 
93) and Master of Balliol College, Oxford (1893-1907). His cele¬ 
brated work, A Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant, appeared 
in 1877, a revised edition in two volumes being published in 1889 
under the title The Critical Philosophy of Kant. In 1883 Caird 
published a small work on Hegel,* which is still considered one of 
the best introductions to the study of this philosopher. Of Caird's 
other writings we may mention The Social Philosophy and Religion 
of Comte (1885), Essays on Literature and Philosophy (two volumes, 
1892), The Evolution of Religion (two volumes, 1893) and The 
Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers (two volumes, 

1 Prolegomena, p. 195. 1 Ibid. 

* Hegel, published in Blackwood’s Philosophical Classic s series. 
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1904). The two last named works are the published versions of 
sets of Gifford Lectures. 

Though Caird wrote on both Kant and Hegel, and though he 
used metaphysical idealism as an instrument in interpreting 
human experience and as a weapon for attacking materialism and 
agnosticism, he was not, and did not pretend to be, a disciple of 
Hegel or of any other German philosopher. Indeed, he considered 
that any attempt to import a philosophical system into a foreign 
country was misplaced. 1 It is idle to suppose that what satisfied 
a past generation in Germany will satisfy a later generation in 
Great Britain. For intellectual needs change with changing 
circumstances. 

In the modern world, Caird maintains, we have seen the 
reflective mind questioning man’s spontaneous certainties and 
breaking asunder factors which were formerly combined. For 
example, there is the divergence between the Cartesian point of 
departure, the self-conscious ego, and that of the empiricists, the 
object as given in experience. And the gulf between the two 
traditions has grown so wide that we are told that we must either 
reduce the physical to the psychical or the psychical to the 
physical. In other words, we are told that we must choose between 
idealism and materialism, as their conflicting claims cannot be 
reconciled. Again, there is the gulf which has developed between 
the religious consciousness and faith on the one hand and the 
scientific outlook on the other, a gulf which implies that we must 
choose between religion and science, as the two cannot be com¬ 
bined. 

When oppositions and conflicts of this kind have once arisen in 
man’s cultural life, we cannot simply return to the undivided but 
naive consciousness of an earlier period. Nor is it sufficient to 
appeal with the Scottish School to the principles of common 
sense. For it is precisely these principles which have been called 
in question, as by Humian scepticism. Hence the reflective mind 
is forced to look for a synthesis in which opposed points of view 
can be reconciled at a higher level than that of the naive con¬ 
sciousness. 

Kant made an important contribution to the fulfilment of this 
task. But its significance has, in Caird’s opinion, been misunder¬ 
stood, the misunderstanding being due primarily to Kant himself. 

1 On this subject see Caird's Preface to Essays in Philosophical Criticism , 
edited by A. Seth and R. B. Haldane (1883). 
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For instead of interpreting the distinction between appearance and 
reality as referring simply to different stages in the growth of 
knowledge, the German philosopher represented it as a distinction 
between phenomena and unknowable things-in-themselves. And 
it is precisely this notion of the unknowable thing-in-itself which 
has to be expelled from philosophy, as indeed Kant’s successors 
have done. When we have got rid of this notion, we can see that 
the real significance of the critical philosophy lies in its insight 
into the fact that objectivity exists only for a self-conscious 
subject. In other words, Kant’s real service was to show that the 
fundamental relationship is that between subject and object, 
which together form a unity-in-difference. Once we grasp this 
truth, we are freed from the temptation to reduce subject to 
object or object to subject. For this temptation has its origin in an 
unsatisfactory dualism which is overcome by the theory of an 
original synthesis. The distinction between subject and object 
emerges within the unity of consciousness, a unity which is 
fundamental. 

According to Caird, science itself bears witness in its own way 
to this unity-in-difference. True, it concentrates on the object. 
At the same time it aims at the discovery of universal laws and at 
correlating these laws; and it thus tacitly presupposes the existence 
of an intelligible system which cannot be simply heterogeneous or 
alien to the thought which understands it. In other words, science 
bears witness to the correlativity of thought and its object. 

Though, however, one of the tasks allotted to the philosopher 
by Caird is that of showing how science points to the basic 
principle of the synthesis of subject and object as a unity-in¬ 
difference, he himself gives his attention chiefly to the religious 
consciousness. And in this sphere he finds himself driven to go 
behind subject and object to an underlying unity and ground. 
Subject and object are distinct. Indeed, 'all our life moves between 
these two terms which are essentially distinct from, and even 
opposed to, each other’. 1 Yet they are at the same time related 
to each other in such a way that neither can be conceived without 
the other. 2 And 'we are forced to seek the secret of their being in a 
higher principle, of whose unity they in their action and reaction 
are the manifestations, which they presuppose as their beginning 
and to which they point as their end’. 3 

1 The Evolution of Religion, I, p. 65. 

1 This is obviously true in regard to the terms 'subject' and 'object'. 

• The Evolution of Religion, 1, p. 67. 
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This enveloping unity, which is described in Platonic phrases 
as being 'at once the source of being to all things that are, and of 
knowing to all beings that know’, 1 is the presupposition of all 
consciousness. And it is what we call God. It does not follow, 
Caird insists, that all men possess an explicit awareness of God as 
the ultimate unity of being and knowing, of objectivity and 
subjectivity. An explicit awareness is in the nature of the case the 
product of a long process of development. And we can see in the 
history of religion the main stages of this development. 2 

The first stage, that of ‘objective religion’, is dominated by 
awareness of the object, not indeed as the object in the abstract 
technical sense of the term, but in the form of the external things 
by which man finds himself surrounded. At this stage man cannot 
form an idea of anything ‘which he cannot body forth as an 
existence in space and time’. 8 We can assume that he has some 
dim awareness of a unity comprehending both himself and other 
things; but he cannot form an idea of the divine except by 
objectifying it in the gods. 

The second stage in the development of religion is that of 
‘subjective religion’. Here man returns from absorption in Nature 
to consciousness of himself. And God is conceived as a spiritual 
being standing apart from both Nature and man, and as revealing 
Himself above all in the inner voice of conscience. 

In the third stage, that of 'absolute religion’, the self-conscious 
subject and its object, Nature, are seen as distinct yet essentially 
related, and at the same time as grounded in an ultimate unity. 
And God is conceived ‘as the Being who is at once the source, the 
sustaining power, and the end of our spiritual lives’. 1 This does not 
mean, however, that the idea of God is completely indeterminate, 
so that we are forced to embrace the agnosticism of Herbert 
Spencer. For God manifests Himself in both subject and object; 
and the more we understand the spiritual life of humanity on the 
one hand and the world of Nature on the other, so much the more 
do we learn about God who is ‘the ultimate unity of our life and 
of the life of the world’. 8 

Insofar as Caird goes behind the distinction between subject 
and object to an ultimate unity, we can say that he does not 

1 Ibid., 1, p. 68. 

* Caird's three stages correspond more or less to Hegel's stages; natural religion, 
the religion of spiritual individuality and absolute religion. 

* The Evolution of Religion, 1, p. 189. 

4 Ibid,, 1, p. 195. * Ibid,, l, p. 140. 
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absolutize the subject-object relationship in the way that Ferrier 
does. At the same time his epistemological approach, namely by 
way of their relationship, seems to create a difficulty. For he 
explicitly recognizes that 'strictly speaking, there is but one 
object and one subject for each of us'. 1 That is to say, for me the 
subject-object relationship is, strictly, that between myself as 
subject and my world as object. And the object must include other 
people. Even if, therefore, it is granted that I have from the 
beginning a dim awareness of an underlying unity, it seems to 
follow that this unity is the unity of myself as subject and of my 
object, other persons being part of 'my object’. And it is difficult 
to see how it can then be shown that there are other subjects, and 
that there is one and only one common underlying unity. Common 
sense may suggest that these conclusions are correct. But it is a 
question not of common sense but rather of seeing how the con¬ 
clusions can be established, once we have adopted Caird's approach. 
Taken by itself, the idea of an underlying unity may well be of 
value. 2 But arrival at the conclusion at which Caird wishes to 
arrive is not facilitated by his point of departure. And it is cer¬ 
tainly arguable that Hegel showed wisdom in starting with the 
concept of Being rather than with that of the subject-object 
relationship. 

5. It has been said of John Caird (1820-98), brother of Edward, 
that he preached Hegelianism from the pulpit. A Presbyterian 
theologian and preacher, he was appointed professor of divinity 
in the University of Glasgow in 1862, becoming Principal of the 
University in 1873. In 1880 he published An Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Religion , and in 1888 a volume on Spinoza in 
Blackwood's Philosophical Classics. Some other writings, includ¬ 
ing his Gifford Lectures on The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity 
(1899), appeared posthumously. 

In arguing against materialism John Caird maintains not only 
that it is unable to explain the life of the organism and of con¬ 
sciousness, 8 but also that the materialists, though undertaking to 
reduce the mind to a function of matter, tacitly and inevitably 

1 Evolution of Religion, i, p. 65. 

* This idea appears, for example, though in a rather different setting, in the 
philosophy of Karl Jaspers, under the form of The Comprehensive. 

* In the organism, John Caird argues, we find immanent teleology which shows 
itself in the way that an internal spontaneity or energy differentiates members 
and functions and at the same time reintegrates them into a common unity, 
realizing the immanent end of the whole organism. As for the life of reflective 
consciousness, the idea of mechanical causality loses all relevance in sphere. 
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presuppose from the outset that the mind is something different 
from matter. After all, it is the mind itself which has to perform 
the reduction. In an analogous manner he argues that the agnostic 
who says that God is unknowable betrays by his very statement 
the fact that he has an implicit awareness of God. 'Even in 
maintaining that the human mind is incapable of absolute know¬ 
ledge the sceptic presupposes in his own mind an ideal of absolute 
knowledge in comparison with which human knowledge is pro¬ 
nounced defective. The very denial of an absolute intelligence in 
us could have no meaning but for a tacit appeal to its presence. An 
implicit knowledge of God in this sense is proved by the very 
attempt to deny it.’ 1 

As expressed in this particular quotation, Caird’s theory is 
obscure. But it can be elucidated in this way. Caird is applying to 
knowledge in particular Hegel’s thesis that we cannot be aware 
of finitude without being implicitly aware of infinity. Experience 
teaches us that our minds are finite and imperfect. But we could 
not be aware of this except in the light of an implicit idea of 
complete or absolute knowledge, a knowledge which would be in 
effect the unity of thought and being. It is this implicit or virtual 
idea of absolute knowledge which constitutes a vaguely-conceived 
standard in comparison with which our limitations become clear 
to us. Further, this idea draws the mind as an ideal goal. It thus 
operates in us as a reality. And it is in fact an absolute intelligence, 
in the light of which we participate. 

Obviously, it is essential for Caird to maintain the view expressed 
in the last two sentences. For if he said simply that we strive after 
complete or absolute knowledge as an ideal goal, we should 
probably conclude that absolute knowledge does not yet exist, 
whereas Caird wishes to arrive at the conclusion that in affirming 
the limitations of our knowledge we are implicitly affirming a 
living reality. Hence he has to argue that in asserting the limita¬ 
tions of my intelligence I am implicitly asserting the existence of 
an absolute intelligence which operates in me and in whose life I 
participate. He thus utilizes the Hegelian principle that the finite 
cannot be understood except as a moment in the life of the 
infinite. Whether the employment of these Hegelian principles can 
really serve the purpose for which Caird employed them, namely 
to support Christian theism, is open to dispute. But he at any rate 
is convinced that they can. 

1 An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion , p. 112. 
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John Caird also argues, in the same way as his brother, that the 
interrelation of subject and object reveals an ultimate unity under¬ 
lying the distinction. As for the traditional proofs of God’s 
existence, they are exposed to the customary objections, if they 
are taken as claiming to be strictly logical arguments. If, however, 
they are interpreted more as phenomenological analyses of ways 
‘-by which the human spirit rises to the knowledge of God, and 
finds therein the fulfilment of its own highest nature, these proofs 
possess great value’. 1 It is not quite clear perhaps where this great 
value is supposed to lie. Caird can hardly mean that logically 
invalid arguments possess great value if they exhibit ways in 
which the human mind has as a matter of fact reached a con¬ 
clusion by faulty reasoning. So presumably he means that the 
traditional arguments possess value as illustrating ways in which 
the human mind can become explicitly conscious of an awareness 
which they already possess in an implicit and obscure manner. 
This point of view would allow him to say both that the arguments 
beg the question by presupposing the conclusion from the start 
and that this does not really matter, inasmuch as they are really 
ways of making the implicit explicit. 8 

Like Hegel, John Caird insists on the need for advancing from 
the level of ordinary religious thought to a speculative idea of 
religion, in which ‘contradictions’ are overcome. For example, the 
opposed and equally one-sided positions of pantheism and deism 
are both overcome in a truly philosophical conception of the 
relation between the finite and the infinite, a conception which is 
characteristic of Christianity when rightly understood. As for 
specifically Christian doctrines, such as that of the Incarnation, 
Caird’s treatment of them is more orthodox than Hegel’s. He is, 
however, too convinced of the value of the Hegelian philosophy 
as an ally in the fight against materialism and agnosticism to 
consider seriously whether, as McTaggart was later to put it, the 
ally may not turn out in the long run to be an enemy in disguise, 
inasmuch as the use of Hegelianism in the interpretation of 
Christianity tends, by the very nature of the Hegelian system, 
to involve the subordination of the content of the Christian faith 

1 An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion , p. 125, 

• In more recent times, it has sometimes been said that the traditional proofs 
of God's existence, while logically invalid, possess value as ‘pointers’ to God. But 
unless we know what is meant by saying this, it is difficult to discuss the thesis. 
We need to be told something more than that the traditional proofs are ‘pointers 
to God' or, as by Caird, that they possess peat value as phenomenological 
analyses. This is the point that I have been trying to make. 
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to speculative philosophy and, indeed, a tie-up with a particular 
system. 

In point of fact, however, John Caird does not adopt the 
Hegelian system lock, stock and barrel. What he does is rather to 
adopt from it those general lines of thought which seem to him to 
possess intrinsic validity and to be of service in supporting a 
religious outlook in the face of contemporary materialist and 
positivist tendencies. He thus provides a good example of the 
religious interest which characterized a large part of the idealist 
movement in Great Britain. 

6. Among those who contributed to spreading a knowledge of 
Hegelianism in Great Britain William Wallace (1844-97), Green’s 
successor as Whyte professor of moral philosophy at Oxford, 
deserves a mention. In 1874 he published a translation, furnished 
with prolegomena or introductory material, of Hegel’s Logic as 
contained in the Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences . l He 
later published a revised and enlarged edition in two volumes, the 
translation appearing in 1892 and the greatly augmented Prole¬ 
gomena 8 in 1894. Wallace also published in 1894 a translation, 
with five introductory chapters, of Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind, 
again from the Encyclopaedia. In addition he wrote the volume on 
Kant (1882) for Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics series and a 
Life of Schopenhauer (1890). His Lectures and Essays on Natural 
Theology and Ethics, which appeared posthumously in 1898, show 
clearly the affinity between his thought and John Caird’s specula¬ 
tive interpretation of religion in general and of Christianity in 
particular. 

Though we must refrain from multiplying brief references to 
philosophers who stood within the ambit of the idealist move¬ 
ment, there is a special reason for mentioning David George 
Ritchie (1853-1903), who was converted to idealism by Green at 
Oxford and who in 1894 became professor of logic and metaphysics 
in the University of St. Andrews. For while the idealists in general 
were unsympathetic to systems of philosophy based on Darwinism, 
Ritchie undertook to show that the Hegelian philosophy was 
perfectly capable of assimilating the Darwinian theory of 
evolution. 8 After all, he argued, does not Darwin’s theory of the 
survival of the fittest harmonize very well with Hegel’s doctrine 
that the real is the rational and the rational the real, and that the 

1 This is, of course, the so-called shorter or lesser Logic , of Hegel. 

* Prolegomena to the Study of Hegel , and especially of his Logic. 

* Cf. for example, Darwin and Hegel t with Other Philosophical Studies (1893). 
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rational, representing a value, triumphs over the irrational? And 
does not the disappearance of the weaker and less fitted for survival 
correspond with the overcoming of the negative factor in the 
Hegelian dialectic? 

It is true, Ritchie admitted, that the Darwinians were so con¬ 
cerned with the origin of species that they failed to understand the 
significance of the movement of evolution as a whole. We must 
recognize the facts that in human society the struggle for existence 
takes forms which cannot be properly described in biological 
categories, and that social progress depends on co-operation. But 
it is precisely at this point that Hegelianism can shed a light 
which is shed neither by the biological theory of evolution taken 
purely by itself nor by the empiricist and positivist systems of 
philosophy which are professedly based on this theory. 

Though, however, Ritchie made a valiant attempt to reconcile 
Darwinism and Hegelianism, the construction of 'id ealis t* 
philosophies of evolution, in the sense of philosophies which 
endeavoured to show that the total movement of evolution is 
towards an ideal term or goal, was actually to take place outside 
rather than inside the Neo-Hegelian current of thought. 


CHAPTER Vin 

ABSOLUTE IDEALISM: BRADLEY 

Introductory remarks —The Presuppositions of Critical History 
—Morality and its self-transcending in religion—The relevance 
of logic to metaphysics—The basic presupposition of meta¬ 
physics — Appearance: the thing and its qualities, relations and 
their terms, space and time, the self—Reality: the nature of the 
Absolute—Degrees of truth and reality—Error and evil-—The 
Absolute, God and religion—Some critical discussion of 
Bradley’s metaphysics. 

i. It was in the philosophy of Francis Herbert Bradley (1846- 
1924) that emphasis on the subject-object relationship was 
decisively supplanted by the idea of the supra-relational One, the 
all-embracing Absolute. Of Bradley’s life there is little which 
needs to be said. In 1870 he was elected a Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, and he retained this post until his death. He did 
not lecture. And the quantity of his literary output, though 
substantial, was not exceptional. But as a thinker he is of con¬ 
siderable interest, especially perhaps for the way in which he 
combines a radical criticism of the categories of human thought, 
when considered as instruments for apprehending ultimate reality, 
with a firm faith in the existence of an Absolute in which all con¬ 
tradictions and antinomies are overcome. 

In 1874 Bradley published an essay on The Presuppositions of 
Critical History, to which reference will be made in the next 
section. Ethical Studies appeared in 1876, The Principles of Logic 
in 1883, 1 Appearance and Reality in 1893,® and Essays on Truth 
and Reality in 1914. Other essays and articles were collected 
and published posthumously in two volumes in 1935 under the 
title Collected Essays . 8 A small book of Aphorisms appeared in 
1930. 

Bradley’s enemies were those of the idealists in general, namely 
empiricists, positivists and materialists, though in his case we have 
to add the pragmatists. As a polemical writer he did not always 
represent his opponents’ views in a manner which they considered 

1 The second edition appeared in two volumes in 1922. 

1 A second edition, with an added Appendix, appeared in 1897. 

1 The Presuppositions of Critical History is reprinted in the first volume. 
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fair; but he could be devastating, and on occasion none too polite. 
His own philosophy has often been described as Neo-Hegelian. 
But though he was undoubtedly influenced by Hegelianism, the 
description is not altogether appropriate. It is true that both 
Hegel and Bradley were concerned with the totality, the Absolute. 
But the two men held markedly different views about the capacity 
of the human reason to grasp the Absolute. Hegel was a rationalist, 
in the sense, that is to say, that he regarded reason ( Vernunft ), as 
distinct from understanding (Verstand), as capable of penetrating 
the inner life of the Absolute. He endeavoured to lay bare the 
essential structure of the self-developing universe, the totality of 
Being; and he showed an overwhelming confidence in the power of 
dialectical thought to reveal the nature of the Absolute both in 
itself and in its concrete manifestations in Nature and Spirit. 
Bradley’s dialectic, however, largely took the form of a systematic 
self-criticism by discursive thought, a criticism which, in his 
opinion at least, made clear the incapacity of human thought to 
attain any adequate grasp of ultimate reality, of what is really 
real. The world of discursive thought was for him the world of 
appearance; and metaphysical reflection showed that it was 
precisely this, by revealing the antinomies and contradictions 
engendered by such thought. Bradley was indeed convinced that 
the reality which is distorted by discursive thought is in itself free 
from all contradictions, a seamless whole, an all-comprehensive 
and perfectly harmonious act of experience. The point is, however, 
that he did not pretend to be able to show dialectically precisely 
how antinomies are overcome and contradictions solved in the 
Absolute. To be sure, he did in fact say a good deal about the 
Absolute. And in view of his thesis that ultimate reality transcends 
human thought, it is arguable that in doing so he showed a certain 
inconsistency. But the point which is relevant here is that Bradley 
gave expression not so much to Hegelian rationalism as to a 
peculiar combination of scepticism and fideism; of scepticism 
through his depreciation of human thought as an instrument of 
grasping reality as it really is, and of fideism by his explicit 
assertion that belief in a One which satisfies all the demands of 
ideal intelligibility rests on an initial act of faith that is pre¬ 
supposed by all genuinely metaphysical philosophy. 

In reaching this characteristic position Bradley was influenced 
to a certain extent by Herbart’s view that contradictions do not 
belong to reality itself but emerge only through our inadequate 
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ways of conceiving reality. 1 This is not to suggest that Bradley 
was an Herbartian. He was a monist, whereas the German philo¬ 
sopher was a pluralist. But the late Professor A. E. Taylor relates 
that when he was at Merton College, he was recommended by 
Bradley to study Herbart as a wholesome correction to undue 
absorption in Hegelian ways of thinking.® And an understanding 
of Herbart’s influence on Bradley helps to correct any over¬ 
emphasis on Hegelian elements in the latter’s philosophy. 

Bradley’s philosophy, however, cannot be adequately described 
in terms of influence exercised by other thinkers. It was in fact an 
original creation, in spite of the stimulus derived from such 
different German philosophers as Hegel and Herbart. In some 
respects, for instance in the way in which the concept of 'God' is 
represented as transcended in that of the suprapersonal Absolute, 
Bradley’s thought shows clear signs of the influence of German 
absolute idealism. And the way in which the tendency of earlier 
British idealists to absolutize the subject-object relationship gives 
way before the idea of the totality, the One, can be said to 
represent the triumph of the absolute idealism which is associated 
above all with the name of Hegel. But British absolute idealism, 
especially in the case of Bradley, was a native version of the 
movement. It may not be as impressive as the Hegelian system; 
but this is no good reason for depicting it as no more than a minor 
replica of Hegelianism. 

2. In his essay on The Presuppositions of Critical History 
Bradley writes that the critical mind must provisionally suspect 
the reality of everything before it. At the same time 'critical 
history must have a presupposition, and this presupposition is the 
uniformity of law’. 3 That is to say, 'critical history assumes that 
its world is one', 4 this unity being that of the universality of law 
and of 'what loosely may be termed causal connection’. 8 History 
does not start by proving this unity; it presupposes it as the 
condition of its own possibility, though developed history con¬ 
firms the truth of the presupposition. 

There is no mention here of the Absolute. Indeed, the world of 
causal connections is relegated by Bradley in his metaphysics to 
the sphere of appearance. But in the light of the later development 
of his thought we can see in the idea of the unity of the world of 

1 See Vol. VII o( this History, p. 251, 

1 See Contemporary British Philosophy, Second Series , p. 271, edited by J. H. 
Muirhead (1925). 

* Collected Essays, 1, p. 24. 4 Ibid,, 1, p. 20. 4 Ibid., I, p. 21. 
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history as a presupposition of historiography a hint of the idea of 
a total organic unity as the presupposition of metaphysics. And 
this suggestion seems to be supported by Bradley’s assertion in a 
note that ‘the universe seems to be one system; it is an organism 
(it would appear) and more. It bears the character of the self, the 
personality to which it is relative, and without which it is as good 
as nothing. Hence any portion of the universe by itself cannot be 
a consistent system; for it refers to the whole, and has the whole 
present in it. Potentially the whole (since embodying that which 
is actually the whole), in trying to fix itself on itself, it succeeds 
only in laying stress on its character of relativity; it is carried 
beyond and contradicts itself’. 1 To be sure, this is not precisely a 
statement of the doctrine of the Absolute as we find it in Appear¬ 
ance and Reality, where the Absolute is certainly not depicted as a 
self. At the same time the passage serves to show how Bradley’s 
mind was dominated by the idea of the universe as an organic 
whole. 

3. Bradley’s Ethical Studies is not a metaphysical work. Indeed, 
on reading the first essay one may receive the impression that the 
writer’s line of thought has more affinity with the modem analytic 
movement than with what would naturally be expected from a 
metaphysical idealist. For Bradley concerns himself with examin¬ 
ing what the ordinary man understands by responsibility and 
imputability, and he then shows how two theories of human action 
are incompatible with the conditions of moral responsibility which 
are implicitly presupposed by ‘the vulgar’. 

On the one hand, the ordinary man implicitly assumes that he 
cannot legitimately be held morally responsible for an action 
unless he is the same man who performed the action. And if this 
assumption is taken to be correct, it excludes that form of 
determination which is based on the associationist psychology and 
to all intents and purposes does away with any permanent self- 
identity. ‘Without personal identity responsibility is sheer non¬ 
sense; and to the psychology of our Determinists personal identity 
(with identity in general) is a word without a vestige of meaning.’ 8 
On the other hand, the ordinary man assumes that he cannot 
legitimately be held morally responsible for an action unless he is 
truly the author of it, unless it proceeds from him as effect from 

1 Collected Essays, i, pp. 69-70. 

1 Ethical Studies, p. 36 (2nd edition). It is in this context that Bradley makes 
his famous comment: 'Mr Bain collects that the mind is a collection. Has he ever 
thought who collects Mr Bain?' (p. 39, note 1). 
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cause. And this assumption rules out any theory of indeterminism 
which implies that human free actions are uncaused and does 
away with the relation between a man’s action and his self or 
character. For the agent as described by this sort of theory is 'a 
person who is not responsible, who (if he is anything) is idiotic’. 1 

Bradley is, of course, the last man to suggest that we should 
take the beliefs of the ordinary man as a final court of appeal. 
But for the moment he is concerned not with expounding a meta¬ 
physical theory of the self but with arguing that both determinism 
and indeterminism, when understood in the senses mentioned 
above, are incompatible with the presuppositions of the moral 
consciousness. And the positive conclusion to be drawn is that the 
moral consciousness of the ordinary man implies a close relation 
between actions for which one can legitimately be held responsible 
and one’s self in the sense of character. 

Though, however. Ethical Studies is not a metaphysical work, 
either in the sense that Bradley sets out to derive ethical con¬ 
clusions from metaphysical premisses or in the sense that he 
explicitly introduces his metaphysical system, 8 it certainly has a 
metaphysical bearing or significance. For the upshot of the work 
is that morality gives rise to contradictions which cannot be 
resolved on the purely ethical level, and that it points beyond 
itself. True, in this work morality is depicted as leading on to 
religion. But elsewhere religion is depicted as leading on to the 
philosophy of the Absolute. 

For Bradley the end of morality, of moral action, is self- 
realization. And it follows that the good for man cannot be 
identified with ‘the feeling of self-realizedness’, 8 or indeed with any 
feeling. Hedonism therefore, which looks on the feeling of pleasure 
as the good for man, is ruled out. In Bradley's view, as in that of 
Plato, the hedonist should logically assert that any action is moral 
which produces greater pleasure in the agent. For consistent 
hedonism admits only of a quantitative standard of discrimina¬ 
tion. Once we introduce, with J. S. Mill, a qualitative distinction 
between pleasures, we require a standard other than the feeling 
of pleasure and have thus in effect abandoned hedonism. The 
truth of the matter is that Mill’s utilitarianism expresses a groping 
after the ethical idea of self-realization, and that it is hindered 

1 Ibid., p. 12. 

1 The book includes indeed some metaphysical excursions; but Bradley does 
not explicitly introduce his metaphysics of the Absolute. 

1 Ethical Studies, p. 125. 
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from arriving fully at this idea by its illogical attempt to retain 
hedonism at the same time. 'May we suggest, in conclusion, that 
of all our utilitarians there is perhaps not one who has not still a 
great deal to learn from Aristotle’s Ethics ?' 1 

In making pleasure the sole good hedonism is a hopelessly one¬ 
sided theory. Another one-sided theory is the Kantian ethics of 
duty for duty’s sake. But here the trouble is the formalism of the 
theory. We are told to realize the good will, 'but as to that which 
the good will is, it [the ethics of duty for duty’s sake] tells us 
nothing, and leaves us with an idle abstraction’. 2 Bradley safe¬ 
guards himself from the charge of caricaturing the Kantian ethics 
by saying that he does not intend to give an exegesis of Kant’s 
moral theory. At the same time he states his belief that the 
Kantian ethical system ‘has been annihilated by Hegel’s 
criticism .* And Hegel’s main criticism was precisely that the 
Kantian ethics was involved in an empty formalism. 

Bradley does not disagree, any more than Hegel did, with the 
view that the end of morality is the realization of a good will. 
His point is that content must be given to this idea. And to do this 
we must understand that the good will is the universal will, the 
will of a social organism. For this means that one’s duties are 
specified by one’s membership of the social organism, and that ‘to 
be moral, I must will my station and its duties’. 4 

At first sight this Hegelian point of view, with its reminiscences 
of Rousseau, may seem to be at variance with Bradley’s doctrine 
that the end of morality is self-realization. But all depends, of 
course, on how the term ‘self’ is understood. For Bradley, as for 
Hegel, the universal will, which is a concrete universal existing in 
and through its particulars, represents the individual’s ‘true’ self. 
Apart from his social relations, his membership of a social 
organism, the individual man is an abstraction. ‘And individual 
man is what he is because of and by virtue of community.’ 5 Hence 
to identify one’s private will with the universal will is to realize 
one’s true self. 

What does this mean in less abstract terms? The universal will 
is obviously the will of a society. And as the family, the basic 
society, is at the same time preserved and taken up in political 
society, the State, the emphasis is placed by Bradley, as by 
Hegel, on the latter. To realize oneself morally, therefore, is to 

‘ £*** cai Studies, pp. 125-6. * Ibid., p. 159. « Ibid., p. 148, note I. 

* Ibtd., p. 180. • ibid., p. 166. 
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act in accordance with social morality, that is, with ‘the morality 
already existing ready to hand in laws, institutions, social usages, 
moral opinions and feelings’. 1 

This view obviously gives content to the moral law, to the 
command of reason to realize the good will. But, equally obviously, 
morality becomes relative to this or that human society. Bradley 
does indeed try to maintain a distinction between lower and higher 
moral codes. It is true that the essence of man is realized, however 
imperfectly, at any and every stage of moral evolution. But ‘from 
the point of view of a higher stage, we can see that lower stages 
failed to realize the truth completely enough, and also, mixed and 
one with their realization, did present features contrary to the 
true nature of man as we now see it’. 2 At the same time Bradley’s 
view that one’s duties are specified by one’s station, by one’s place 
and function in the social organism, leads him to assert that 
morality not only is but ought to be relative. That is to say, it is 
not simply a question of noting the empirical fact that moral 
convictions have differed in certain respects in different societies. 
Bradley maintains in addition that moral codes would be of no 
use unless they were relative to given societies. In fine, ‘the 
morality of every stage is justified for that stage; and the demand 
for a code of right in itself, apart from any stage, is seen to be the 
asking for an impossibility’. 8 

It scarcely needs saying that the very idea of a moral code 
involves the idea of a relation to possible conduct, and that a code 
which has no relation at all to a man’s historical and social 
situation would be useless to him. But it does not necessarily 
follow that I must identify morality with the existing moral 
standards and outlook of the society to which I happen to belong. 
Indeed if, as Bradley admits, a member of an existing society can 
see the defects in the moral code of a past society, there does not 
seem to be any adequate reason why an enlightened member of the 
past society should not have seen these defects for himself and 
have rejected social conformism in the name of higher moral 
standards and ideals. This is, after all, precisely what has happened 
in history. 

In point of fact, however, Bradley does not reduce morality 
simply to social morality. For in his view it is a duty to realize 
the ideal self; and the content of this ideal self is not exclusively 
social. For example, ‘it is a moral duty for the artist or the 

1 Ibid., pp. 199-200. a Ibid., p. 192. * Ibid. 
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inquirer to lead the life of one, and a moral offence when he fails 
to do so'. 1 True, the activities of an artist or of a scientist can, and 
generally do, benefit society. But ‘their social bearing is indirect, 
and does not lie in their very essence'.* This idea is doubtless in 
tune with Hegel’s attribution of art to the sphere of absolute 
spirit, rather than that of objective spirit, where morality belongs. 
But the point is that Bradley’s assertion that ‘man is not man at 
all unless social, but man is not much above the beasts unless more 
than social’* might well have led him to revise such statements as 
that 'there is nothing better than my station and its duties, nor 
anything higher or more truly beautiful’.* If morality is self- 
realization, and if the self cannot be adequately described in purely 
social categories, morality can hardly be identified with con¬ 
formity to the standards of the society to which one belongs. 

Yet in a sense all this is simply grist to Bradley’s mill. For, as 
has already been mentioned, he wishes to show that morality 
gives rise to antinomies or contradictions which cannot be over¬ 
came on the purely ethical level. For example, and this is the 
principal contradiction, the moral law demands the perfect 
identification of the individual will with the ideally good and 
universal will, though at the same time morality cannot exist 
except in the form of an overcoming of the lower self, a striving 
which presupposes that the individual will is not identified with 
the ideally good will. In other words, morality is essentially an 
endless process; but by its very nature it demands that the 
process should no longer exist but should be supplanted by moral 
perfection. 

Obviously, if we deny either that overcoming of the lower or 
bad self is an essential feature of the moral life or that the moral 
law demands the cessation of this overcoming, the antinomy 
disappears. If, however, we admit both theses, the conclusion to 
be drawn is that morality seeks its own extinction. That is to say, 
it seeks to transcend itself. 'Morality is an endless process and 
therefore a self-contradiction; and, being such, it does not remain 
standing in itself, but feels the impulse to transcend its existing 
reality.’ 6 If the moral law demands the attainment of an ideal 
which cannot be attained as long as there is a bad self to be over¬ 
come, and if the existence in some degree of a bad self is a necessary 
presupposition of morality, the moral law, we must conclude, 

» Ibid. 
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demands the attainment of an ideal or end which can be attained 
only in a supra-ethical sphere. 

As far as Ethical Studies is concerned, this sphere is that of 
religion. The moral ideal is ‘not realized in the objective world of 
the State’; 1 but it can be realized for the religious consciousness. 
It is true that ‘for religion the world is alienated from God, and the 
self is sunk in sin’.* At the same time for the religious con¬ 
sciousness the two poles, God and the self, the infinite and the 
finite, are united in faith. For religious faith the sinner is recon¬ 
ciled with God and justified, and he is united with other selves in 
the community of the faithful. Thus in the sphere of religion man 
reaches the term of his striving and he fulfils the demand of 
morality that he should realize himself as 'an infinite whole', 8 a 
demand which can be only imperfectly fulfilled on the ethical level 
through membership in political society. 

Morality, therefore, consists in the realization of the true self. 
The true self, however, is ‘infinite’. This means that morality 
demands the realization of the self as a member of an infinite 
whole. But the demand cannot be fully met on the level of the 
ethics of my station and its duties. Ultimately, indeed, it can be 
met only by the transformation of the self in the Absolute. And 
in this sense Bradley’s account of morality is pregnant with meta¬ 
physics, the metaphysics of the Absolute. But in Ethical Studies 
he is content to take the matter as far as the self-transcending of 
morality in religion. The self-transcending of religion is left to the 
explicit metaphysics of Appearance and Reality. 

4. Turning to Bradley’s logical studies, we must note in the 
first place his concern with separating logic from psychology. 
Needless to say, he does not question the legitimacy of inquiries 
into the origin of ideas and into the association between ideas, 
inquiries which had occupied so prominent a place in empiricist 
philosophy from Locke to J.’S. Mill. But he insists that they belong 
to the province of psychology, and that if we confuse logical and 
psychological inquiries, we shall find ourselves giving psycho¬ 
logical answers to logical questions, as the empiricists were 
inclined to do. 'In England at all events we have lived too long in 
the psychological attitude.’ 4 

Bradley starts his logical studies with an examination of the 
judgment, considered not as a combination of ideas, which have 

1 Ibid., p. 316. 1 Ibid., p. 322. * Ibid., p. 74. 

4 The Principles of Logic, I, p. 2 (2nd edition). 


1 Ethical Studies, p. 223. 
4 Ibid., p. 201. 


• Ibid. 

4 Ibid., p. 313. 
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to be previously treated, but as an act of judging that something 
is or is not the case. It is true, of course, that we can distinguish 
various elements within the judgment. But the logician is con¬ 
cerned not with the psychological origin of ideas or concepts nor 
with the influence of mental associations but with the symbolic 
function, the reference, which concepts acquire in the judgment. 
‘For logical purposes ideas are symbols, and they are nothing but 
symbols.’ 1 Terms acquire a definite meaning or reference in the 
proposition; and the proposition says something which is either true 
or false. The logician should concern himself with these aspects of 
the matter, leaving psychological questions to the psychologist. 

Bradley's anti-psychologizing attitude in logic has won him a 
good mark from modem logicians including those whose general 
philosophical outlook is more or less empiricist. But the connection 
between his logic and his metaphysics is generally regarded much 
less benevolently. On this point, however, we have to be careful. 
On the one hand Bradley does not identify logic with metaphysics. 
And he regards his inquiries into the forms, quantity and modality 
of judgments and into the characteristics and types of inference 
as pertaining to logic, not to metaphysics. On the other hand in 
the preface to the first edition of The Principles of Logic he 
implicitly admits that ‘I am not sure where logic begins or ends'.* 
And some of his logical theories have an obvious connection with 
his metaphysics, a connection which I wish to illustrate briefly by 
one or two examples. 

As every judgment is either true or false, we are naturally 
inclined to assume that it asserts or denies a fact, its truth or 
falsity depending on its correspondence or lack of correspondence 
with some factual state of affairs. But while a singular judgment 
such as ‘I have a toothache' or ‘This leaf is green’ seems at first 
sight to mirror a particular fact, reflection shows that the universal 
judgment is the result of inference and that it is hypothetical in 
character. For example, if I say that all mammals are warm¬ 
blooded, I infer from a limited number of instances a universal 
conclusion; and what I am actually asserting is that if at any time 
there is something which possesses the other attributes of being a 
mammal, it also possesses that of warm-bloodedness.* The judg¬ 
ment is thus hypothetical; and a gap is introduced between ideal 

1 The Principles of Logic, I, pp. 2-3. 1 Ibid., 1, p. ix. 

• It is presupposed that the judgment is not what Bradley calls a ‘collective' 
judgment, a mere summation of observed cases, but a genuine abstract universal 
judgment. 
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content and actual fact. For the judgment is asserted as being 
true even if at any given time there are no actually existing 
mammals. 

According to Bradley, however, it is a mistake to assume that 
though the universal judgment is hypothetical, the singular 
affirmative judgment enjoys the privilege of being tied to a 
particular fact or experience, which it mirrors. If I say that I have 
a toothache, I am referring, of course, to a particular pain of my 
own; but the judgment which I enunciate could perfectly well be 
enunciated by someone else, who would obviously be referring to 
a different toothache, his own and not mine. True, we can try to 
pin down the reference of singular judgments by the use of words, 
such as ‘this’, ‘that’, ‘here’ and ‘now’. But though this device 
serves very well for practical purposes, it is not possible to 
eliminate every element of generality from the meaning of these 
particularizing expressions. 1 If someone holds an apple in his 
hand and says 'This apple is unripe’, I am obviously perfectly well 
aware what appie is being referred to. But the judgment ‘This 
apple is unripe' is not tied to this particular apple: it could be 
uttered by someone else, or indeed by the same man, with 
reference to some other apple. The singular affirmative judgment, 
therefore, does not enjoy any special privilege of being a mirror of 
existent fact. 

The conclusion which Bradley wishes to draw is that if the 
judgment is regarded as a synthesis or union of ideas, every 
judgment is general, and that a gap is thus introduced between 
ideal content and reality. ‘Ideas are universal, and, no matter 
what it is that we try to say and dimly mean, what we really 
express and succeed in asserting is nothing individual.’* If, there¬ 
fore, an abstract universal judgment is hypothetical and so 
divorced to some extent from actual reality, it is no use thinking 
that in the singular judgment we can find an unequivocal reference 
to a particular fact. All judgments are tarred with the same brush. 

In point of fact, however, ‘judgment is not the synthesis of 
ideas, but the reference of ideal content to reality’. 8 And it is 
Bradley's contention that the latent and ultimate subject of any 
judgment is reality as a whole, reality, we may say, with a capital 
letter. ‘Not only (this is our doctrine) does all judgment affirm of 
Reality, but in every judgment we have the assertion that 

1 Hegel had already drawn attention to this point. See Vol. VII of this History, 
p. 182. 

• The Principles of Logic, i, p. 49. * Ibid., i ( p. 56. 
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“Reality is such that S is P”.’ 1 If, for example, I assert that this 
leaf is green, I am asserting that reality as a whole, the universe, 
is such that this leaf is green. There is no such thing as an isolated 
particular fact. So-called particular facts are what they are only 
because reality as a whole is what it is. 

This point of view has an evident bearing on the relative 
adequacy of different types of judgment. For if reality as a whole 
is the latent ultimate subject of every judgment, it follows that 
the more particular a judgment is, the less adequate is it as a 
description of its ultimate subject. Further, an analytic judgment, 
in the sense of one which analyses a particular given sense- 
experience, distorts reality by arbitrarily selecting elements from 
a complex whole and treating them as though they constituted a 
self-sufficient particular fact, whereas there are no such facts. 
The only self-suf&cient fact is reality as a whole. 

Bradley thus turns his back on the empiricist belief that the 
more we analyse, the closer we approach to truth.* It has been 
assumed that ‘analysis is no alteration, and that, whenever we 
distinguish, we have to do with divisible existence’.* This assump¬ 
tion, however, is a ‘cardinal principle of error and delusion’.* In 
reality truth, as Hegel saw, is the whole. 

This may suggest that we shall come nearer to an apprehension 
of reality if we turn away from the immediate judgments of sense 
to the general hypotheses of the sciences. But though in this 
sphere there is less fragmentation, there is also a much higher 
degree of abstraction and of mental construction. If reality 
consists of what is presented to the senses, the abstractions of the 
sciences seem to be further removed from reality than the im¬ 
mediate judgments of sense. And if reality does not consist of the 
wealth of sensuous phenomena, can we really suppose that it 
consists of logical constructions and scientific abstractions? ‘It 
may come from a failure in my metaphysics, or from a weakness 
of the flesh which continues to blind me, but the notion that 
existence could be the same as understanding strikes as cold and 
ghost-like as the dreariest materialism. That the glory of this 
world in the end is appearance leaves the world more glorious, if 
we feel it is a show of some fuller splendour; but the sensuous 

1 The Principles of Logic, n, p. 623 (terminal essays, 2). 

* As Bradley turned his back on Hume, so have modern logical atomists turned 
their back on Bradley. Thus for Bertrand Russell analysis is the path to truth, to 
a knowledge of reality, rather than a distortion or mutilation of reality. In actual 
fact, however, we need both analysis and synthesis. 

* The Principles of Logic, 1. p. 95. * Jhid. 
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curtain is a deception and a cheat, if it hides some colourless move¬ 
ment of atoms, some spectral woof of impalpable abstractions, or 
unearthly ballet of bloodless categories.’ 1 

This oft-quoted passage is directed not only against the 
reduction of reality to scientific generalizations which form a web 
through whose meshes there slips the whole wealth of sensible 
particulars, but also against the Hegelian idea that logical cate¬ 
gories reveal to us the essence of reality and that the movement 
of dialectical logic represents the movement of reality.* And 
Bradley’s general point of view is that the process of judgment 
and inference, or, better, the process of discursive thought, is 
unable to grasp and represent reality. To be sure, for the purposes 
of practical life and of the sciences discursive thought is a perfectly 
adequate instrument. This is shown by its success. But it does not 
necessarily follow that it is a fit instrument for grasping ultimate 
reality as it is in itself. 

When Bradley was writing The Principles of Logic, he tried to 
avoid metaphysics as much as he felt possible. In the second 
edition, published twenty-nine years after the publication of 
Appearance and Reality, there is naturally more reference to meta¬ 
physics, together with modifications or corrections of some of the 
logical views advanced in the first edition. In other words, 
Bradley's explicit metaphysics reacted on his logic. In any case, 
however, it is quite clear that his logical theories have from the 
start a metaphysical relevance, even if the main conclusion is 
perhaps a negative one, namely that discursive thought cannot 
comprehend reality. At the same time, as Bradley remarks in his 
additional notes, if reality is the whole, the totality, it must some¬ 
how include thought within itself. 

5. In his introduction to Appearance and Reality Bradley 
remarks that ‘we may agree, perhaps, to understand by meta¬ 
physics an attempt to know reality as against mere appearance, 
or the study of first principles or ultimate truths, or again the 
effort to comprehend the universe, not simply piecemeal or by 
fragments, but somehow as a whole’. 8 Most of us would probably 
accept his contention that a dogmatic and a priori assertion of the 
impossibility of metaphysics should be ruled out of court. And it 
is obviously reasonable to say that if we are going to make the 

1 Ibid., II, p. 591. 

* In Bradley’s developed metaphysics movement, becoming, belongs to the 
sphere of appearance. 

* Appearance and Reality , p. I (2nd edition, 1897). 
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attempt to understand reality as a whole, it should be made ‘as 
thoroughly as our nature permits'. 1 But in view of what has been 
said in the last section about the shortcomings of discursive 
thought it may seem odd that Bradley is prepared to make the 
attempt at all. He insists, however, that it is natural for the 
reflective mind to desire to comprehend reality, and that even if 
comprehension in the full sense turns out to be unattainable, a 
limited knowledge of the Absolute is none the less possible. 

Now, if we describe metaphysics from the start as an attempt to 
know reality as contrasted with appearance, we presuppose that 
this distinction is meaningful and valid. And if we say that meta¬ 
physics is an attempt to understand reality as a whole, we assume, 
at least by way of hypothesis, that reality is a whole, that there is 
in the same sense a One. But Bradley is perfectly prepared to 
admit that metaphysics rests on an initial presupposition. 
'Philosophy demands, and in the end it rests on, what may fairly 
be termed faith. It has, we may say, to presuppose its conclusion 
in order to prove it.' 8 

What precisely is the content of this assumption or presupposi¬ 
tion or initial act of faith? In the appendix which he added to the 
second edition of Appearance and Reality Bradley tells us that 
‘the actual starting-point and basis of this work is an assumption 
about truth and reality. I have assumed that the object of meta¬ 
physics is to find a general view which will satisfy the intellect, 
and I have assumed that whatever succeeds in doing this is real 
and true, and that whatever fails is neither. This is a doctrine 
which, so far as I can see, can neither be proved nor questioned.’ 3 

The natural way of interpreting this passage, if it is taken 
simply by itself, seems to be this. The scientist assumes that there 
are uniformities to be discovered within his field of investigation. 
Otherwise he would never look for them. And he has to assume 
that the generalizations which satisfy his intellect are true. 
Further investigations may lead him to modify or change his con¬ 
clusions. But he cannot proceed at all without making some 
presupposition. Similarly, we are free to pursue metaphysics or to 
leave it alone; but if we pursue it at all, we inevitably assume that 
a ‘general view’ of reality is possible, and therefore that reality as 
a whole is intelligible in principle. We further inevitably assume 
that we can recognize the truth when we find it. We assume, that 

1 Appearance and Reality , p. 4. 1 Essays on Truth and Reality , p, 15. 

• Appearance and Reality , pp. 553-4. 
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is to say, that the general view which satisfies the intellect is 
true and valid. For our only way of discriminating between rival 
general views is by choosing the one which most adequately 
satisfies the demands of the intellect. 

Considered in itself this point of view is reasonable enough. But 
difficulties arise when we bear in mind Bradley’s doctrine about 
the shortcomings of discursive thought. And it is perhaps not 
surprising to find expression being given to a somewhat different 
view. Thus in a supplementary note to the sixth chapter of his 
Essays on Truth and Reality Bradley maintains that the One 
which is sought in metaphysics is not reached simply by a process 
of inference but is given in a basic feeling-experience. ‘The 
subject, the object, and their relation, are experienced as elements 
or aspects in a One which is there from the start.’ 1 That is to say, 
on the pre-reflective level there is an experience ‘in which there is 
no distinction between my awareness and that of which it is 
aware. There is an immediate feeling, a knowing and being in one, 
with which knowledge begins.’ 8 Indeed, ‘at no stage of mental 
development is the mere correlation of subject and object actually 
given'. 8 Even when distinctions and relations emerge in con¬ 
sciousness, there is always the background of ‘a felt totality’. 4 

This point of view is possibly compatible with that previously 
mentioned, though one would not normally describe a basic 
immediate experience as an ‘assumption’. In any case Bradley’s 
thesis that there is such an experience enables him to give some 
content to the idea of the Absolute, in spite of the shortcomings 
of discursive thought. Metaphysics is really an attempt to think 
the One which is given in the alleged primitive feeling-experience. 
In a sense this attempt is foredoomed to failure. For thought is 
inevitably relational. But inasmuch as thought can recognize the 
‘contradictions' which emerge when reality is conceived as a 
Many, as a multiplicity of related things, it can see that the world 
of common sense and of science is appearance. And if we ask, 
‘Appearance of what?’, reference to the basic experience of a felt 
totality enables us to have some inkling at any rate of what the 
Absolute, ultimate reality, must be. We cannot attain a clear 
vision of it. To do so, we should have to be the comprehensive 
unified experience which constitutes the Absolute. We should have 
to get outside our own skins, so to speak. But we can have a 

1 Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 200. * Ibid., p. 159. 

* Ibid., p. 200. 4 Ibid. 
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limited knowledge of the Absolute by conceiving it on an analogy 
with the basic sentient experience which underlies the emergence 
of distinctions between subject and object and between different 
objects. In this sense the experience in question can be regarded 
as an obscure, virtual knowledge of reality which is the ‘pre¬ 
supposition’ of metaphysics and which the metaphysician tries to 
recapture at a higher level. 

In other words, Bradley admits the truth of the objection that 
metaphysics presupposes its own conclusion, but he regards it not 
as an objection but rather as a clarification of the nature of meta¬ 
physics. In view, however, of the importance of the theme it is 
regrettable that he does not develop his thesis more at length. As 
it is, he speaks in a variety of ways, employing terms such as pre¬ 
supposition, assumption, faith and immediate experience. And 
though these different ways of speaking may be compatible, we 
are left in some doubt about his precise meaning. However, we are 
probably justified in laying emphasis on Bradley’s thesis that 
there is an immediate experience of 'a many felt in one’, 1 and that 
this experience gives us an inkling of the nature of the Absolute. 

6. By the nature of the case there is not much that can be said 
by way of positive description either about the alleged pre- 
reflective experience of a felt totality or about the infinite act of 
experience which constitutes the Absolute. And it is hardly 
surprising if Bradley concentrates his attention on showing that 
our ordinary ways of conceiving reality give rise to contradictions 
and cannot yield a ‘general view' capable of satisfying the 
intellect. But it is not possible to enter here into all the details of 
his dialectic. We must confine ourselves to indicating some of the 
phases of his line of thought. 

(i) We are accustomed to group the world’s contents into things 
and their qualities, in Scholastic language into substances and 
accidents, or, as Bradley puts it, into the substantive and adjec¬ 
tival. But though this way of regarding reality is embedded in 
language and undoubtedly has a practical utility, it gives rise, 
Bradley maintains, to insoluble puzzles. 

Consider, for example, a lump of sugar which is said to have the 
qualities of whiteness, hardness and sweetness. If we say that the 
sugar is white, we obviously do not mean that it is identical with 
the quality of whiteness. For if this were what we meant, we could 

1 Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 174. Bradley argued against James Ward that 
there is in fact such an experience. 
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not then say that the lump of sugar is hard, unless indeed we were 
prepared to identify whiteness and hardness. It is natural, there¬ 
fore, to conceive the sugar as a centre of unity, a substance which 
possesses different qualities. 

If, however, we try to explain what this centre of unity is in 
itself, we are entirely at a loss. And in our perplexity we are driven 
to say that the sugar is not an entity which possesses qualities, a 
substance in which accidents inhere, but simply the qualities 
themselves as related to one another. Yet what does it mean to 
say, for example, that the quality of whiteness is related to the 
quality of sweetness? If, on the one hand, being related to sweet¬ 
ness is identical with being white, to say that whiteness is related 
to sweetness is to say no more than that whiteness is whiteness. 
If, on the other hand, being related to sweetness is something 
different from being white, to say that whiteness is related to 
sweetness is to predicate of it something different from itself, that 
is, something which it is not. 

Obviously, Bradley is not suggesting that we should cease to 
speak about things and their qualities. His contention is that once 
we try to explain the theory implied by this admittedly useful 
language, we find the thing dissolving into its qualities, while at 
the same time we are unable to give any satisfactory explanation 
of the way in which the qualities form the thing. In brief, no 
coherent account can be given either of the substance-accident 
theory or of phenomenalism. 

(ii) Now let us rule out the substance-accident theory and con¬ 
fine our attention to qualities and relations. In the first place we 
can say that qualities without relations are unintelligible. For one 
thing, we cannot think of a quality without conceiving it as 
possessing a distinct character and so as different from other 
qualities. And this difference is itself a relation. 

In the second place, however, qualities taken together with 
their relations are equally unintelligible. On the one hand qualities 
cannot be wholly reduced to their relations. For relations require 
terms. The qualities must support their relations; and in this sense 
qualities can be said to make their relations. On the other hand a 
relation makes a difference to what is related. Hence we can also 
say that qualities are made by their relations. A quality must be 
‘at once condition and result’. 1 But no satisfactory account of this 
paradoxical situation can be given. 

1 Appearance and Reality, p. 31. 
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Approaching the matter from the side of relations we can say 
at once that without qualities they are unintelligible. For relations 
must relate terms. But we are also driven to say that relations are 
unintelligible even when they are taken together with their terms, 
namely qualities. For a relation must be either nothing or some¬ 
thing. If it is nothing, it cannot do any relating. But if it is some¬ 
thing, it must be related to each of its terms by another relation. 
And we are then involved in an endless series of relations. 

A Scholastic reader of this ingenious piece of dialectic would 
probably be inclined to remark that a relation is not an 'entity' of 
the same logical category as its terms, and that it makes no sense 
to say that it requires to be related to its terms by other relations. 
But Bradley does not, of course, intend to say that it is sensible 
to talk about relations being related to their terms. His point is 
that they must either be so related or be nothing at all, and that 
both theses are unacceptable. 1 And his conclusion is that 'a 
relational way of thought—any one that moves by the machinery 
of terms and relations—must give appearance, and not truth. It 
is a makeshift, a device, a mere practical compromise, most 
necessary, but in the end most indefensible.' 2 

To say roundly that thinking which employs the categories of 
terms and relations does not give us truth, seems to be an exag¬ 
geration even on Bradley's premisses. For, as will be seen later, 
he expounds a theory of degrees of truth, a theory which does not 
admit any simple distinction between truth and error. It is clear, 
however, that what he means is that relational thinking cannot 
give us Truth with a capital letter. That is to say, it cannot disclose 
the nature of reality as contrasted with appearance. For if the 
concept of relations and their terms gives rise to insoluble puzzles, 
it cannot be an instrument for attaining the 'general view' which 
will satisfy the intellect. 

Bradley's position can be clarified in this way. It has sometimes 
been said that he denied external relations and accepted only 
internal relations. But this statement can be misleading. It is true 
that in Bradley's view all relations make a difference to their 
terms. In this sense they are internal. At the same time they 
cannot be simply identified with the terms which they relate. And 
in this sense there not only can but also must be external relations, 

1 Obviously, if we wish to avoid Bradley's conclusion, we must refuse to be 
compelled to choose between these bald theses. For example, we can distinguish 
two possible meanings of the statement ‘a relation is nothing'. 

1 Appearance and Reality , p. 33. 
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though there cannot indeed be a relation which exists entirely on 
its own, and to which it is purely accidental whether it happens to 
connect terms or not. Hence Bradley can say: ‘External relations, 
if they are to be absolute, I in short cannot understand except as 
the supposed necessary alternative when internal relations are 
denied. But the whole "Either-Or”, between external and internal 
relations, to me seems unsound.’ 1 

At the same time it is precisely the rejection of ‘Either-Or’ and 
the assertion of ‘Both-And’ which gives rise to Bradley’s critique 
of relational thought. Relations cannot be external in an absolute 
sense. But neither can they be wholly internal, completely merged 
with their terms. And it is the difficulty in combining these two 
points of view which leads Bradley to conclude that relational 
thought is concerned with the sphere of appearance, and that 
ultimate reality, the Absolute, must be supra-relational. 

(iii) Bradley remarks that anyone who has understood the 
chapter in Appearance and Reality on relation and quality ‘will 
have seen that our experience, where relational, is not true; and 
he will have condemned, almost without a hearing, the great mass 
of phenomena'.* We need not, therefore, say much about his 
critique of space, time, motion and causality. It is sufficient to 
illustrate his line of thought by reference to his critique of space 
and time. 

On the one hand space cannot be simply a relation. For any 
space must consist of parts which are themselves spaces. And if 
space were merely a relation, we should thus be compelled to make 
the absurd statement that space is nothing but the relation which 
connects spaces. On the other hand, however, space inevitably 
dissolves into relations and cannot be anything else. For space is 
infinitely differentiated internally, consisting of parts which them¬ 
selves consist of parts, and so on indefinitely. And these differen¬ 
tiations are clearly relations. Yet when we look for the terms, we 
cannot find them. Hence the concept of space, as giving rise to a 
contradiction, must be relegated to the sphere of appearance. 

A similar critique is applied to the concept of time. On the one 
hand time must be a relation, namely that between ‘before’ and 
‘after’. On the other hand it cannot be a relation. If it is a relation 
between units which have no duration, ‘then the whole time has 
no duration, and is not time at all’. 8 if, however, time is a relation 

1 Essays on Truth and Reality , p. 238. 

* Appearance and Reality f p. 34. 


* Ibid., p. 37. 
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between units which themselves possess duration, the alleged 
units cannot be really units but dissolve into relations. And there 
are no terms. It may be said that time consists of 'now’s'. But as 
the concept of time involves the ideas of before and after, diversity 
is inevitably introduced into the ‘now’; and the game starts once 
more. 

(iv) Some people, Bradley remarks, are quite prepared to see 
the external spatio-temporal world relegated to the sphere of 
appearance, but will assure us that the self at least is real. For his 
own part, however, he is convinced that the idea of the self, no 
less than the ideas of space and time, gives rise to insoluble 
puzzles. Obviously, the self exists in some sense. But once we 
start to ask questions about the nature of the self, we soon see how 
little value is to be attached to people's spontaneous conviction 
that they know perfectly well what the term means. 

On the one hand a phenomenalistic analysis of the self cannot 
be adequate. If we try to equate a man's self with the present 
contents of his experience, our thesis is quite incompatible with 
our ordinary use of the word 'self. For we obviously think and 
speak of the self as having a past and a future, and so as enduring 
beyond the present moment. If, however, we try to find a relatively 
enduring self by distinguishing between the relatively constant 
average mass of a man’s psychical states and those states which 
are clearly transitory, we shall find that it is impossible to say 
where the essential self ends and the accidental self begins. We 
are faced with ‘a riddle without an answer’. 1 

On the other hand, if we abandon phenomenalism and locate 
the self in a permanent unit or monad, we are again faced with 
insoluble difficulties. If all the changing states of consciousness are 
to be attributed to this unit, in what sense can it be called a unit? 
And how is personal identity to be defined? If, however, the unit 
or monad is depicted as underlying all these changing states, ‘it is 
a mere mockery to call it the self of a man'. 2 It would be absurd 
to identify a man’s self with a kind of metaphysical point. 

Bradley's conclusion is that 'the self is no doubt the highest 
form of experience which we have, but, for all that, is not a true 
form'. 8 The earlier idealists may have thought that the subject- 
object relationship was a firm rock on which to build a philosophy 
of reality, but in Bradley’s opinion the subject, no less than the 
object, must be relegated to the sphere of appearance. 

1 Appearance and Reality, p. 80, 1 Ibid., p. 87. 1 Ibid., p. 119. 
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7. Reality for Bradley is one. The splintering of reality into 
finite things connected by relations belongs to the sphere of 
appearance. But to say of something that it is appearance is not 
to deny that it exists. ‘What appears, for that sole reason, most 
indubitably is; and there is no possibility of conjuring its being 
away from it.’ 1 Further, inasmuch as they exist, appearances must 
be comprised within reality; they are real appearances. Indeed, 
'reality, set on one side and apart from all appearance, would 
assuredly be nothing’. 2 In other words, the Absolute is the 
totality of its appearances: it is not an additional entity lying 
behind them. 

At the same time appearances cannot exist in the Absolute 
precisely as appearances. That is to say, they cannot exist in the 
Absolute in such a way as to give rise to contradictions or 
antinomies. For the whole which we seek in metaphysics must be 
one which completely satisfies the intellect. In the Absolute, 
therefore, appearances must be transformed and harmonized in 
such a way that no contradictions remain. 

What must the Absolute, or reality, be, for such a trans¬ 
formation of appearances to be possible? Bradley answers that it 
must be an infinite act of experience, and moreover, sentient 
experience. ‘Being and reality are, in brief, one thing with 
sentience; they can neither be opposed to, nor even in the end 
distinguished from it.’ 8 Again, ‘the Absolute is one system, and its 
contents are nothing but sentient experience. It will hence be a 
single and all-inclusive experience, which embraces every partial 
diversity in concord.’ 4 

Use of the term ‘sentient experience’ should not, of course, be 
taken to imply that according to Bradley the Absolute can be 
identified with the visible universe as animated by some kind of 
world-soul. The Absolute is spirit. ‘We may fairly close this work 
then by insisting that Reality is spiritual. . . . Outside of spirit 
there is not, and there cannot be, any reality, and, the more that 
anything is spiritual, so much the more is it veritably real.’ 8 

We may very well ask, however, what Bradley means by saying 
that reality is spiritual, and how this statement is compatible 
with describing reality as sentient experience. And to answer these 
questions we must recall his theory of an immediate basic feeling- 
experience or sentient experience in which the distinction between 


1 Ibid., p. 13a. 

4 Ibid., pp. 146-7. 
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* Ibid., p. 146. 

• Ibid., p. 55a. 
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subject and object, with the consequent sundering of ideal content 
from that of which it is predicated, has not yet emerged. On the 
level of human reflection and thought this basic unity, a felt 
totality, breaks up and externality is introduced. The world of the 
manifold appears as external to the subject. But we can conceive 
as a possibility an experience in which the immediacy of feeling, 
of primitive sentient experience, is recovered, as it were, at a 
higher level, a level at which the externality of related terms such 
as subject and object ceases utterly. The Absolute is such an 
experience in the highest degree. In other words, the Absolute is 
not sentient experience in the sense of being below thought and 
infra-relational: it is above thought and supra-relational, including 
thought as transformed in such a way that the externality of 
thought to being is overcome. 

When, therefore, the Absolute is described as sentient experi¬ 
ence, this term is really being used analogically. ‘Feeling, as we 
have seen, supplies us with a positive idea of non-relational unity. 
The idea is imperfect, but is sufficient to serve as a positive 
basis’, 1 as a positive basis, that is to say, for conceiving ultimate 
reality. And reality or the Absolute can properly be described as 
spiritual inasmuch as spirit is definable as ‘a unity of the manifold 
in which the externality of the manifold has utterly ceased’.® In 
the human mind we find a unification of the manifold; but the 
externality of the manifold has by no means utterly ceased. The 
human mind is thus only imperfectly spiritual. ‘Pure spirit is not 
realized except in the Absolute.' 8 

It is important to understand that when Bradley describes the 
Absolute as spiritual, he does not mean to imply that it is a spirit, 
a self. Inasmuch as the Absolute is its appearances, as trans¬ 
formed, it must include within itself all the elements, so to speak, 
of selfhood. ‘Every element of the universe, sensation, feeling, 
thought and will, must be included within one comprehensive 
sentience.’ 4 But it would be extremely misleading to apply to the 
infinite universe a term such as ‘self’, which connotes finitude, 
limitation. The Absolute is supra-personal, not infra-personal; but 
it is not a person, and it should not be described as a personal 
being. 

In other words, the Absolute is not a sentient life below con¬ 
sciousness. But consciousness involves externality; and though it 
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must be comprised within the Absolute, it must be comprised 
within it as transformed in such a way that it is no longer what it 
appears to us to be. Hence we cannot properly speak of the 
Absolute as conscious. All that we can say is that it includes and 
at the same time transcends consciousness. 

As for personal immortality, Bradley admits that it is just 
possible. But he considers that a future life ‘must be taken as 
decidedly improbable’. 1 And he evidently does not believe in it, 
though his main concern is with arguing that a belief in personal 
immortality is required neither for morality nor for religion. True, 
the finite self, as an appearance of the Absolute, must be included 
within it. But it is included only as somehow transformed. And it 
is clear that the transformation required is for Bradley of such a 
kind that an assertion of the personal immortality of the finite self 
would be quite inappropriate. 

8. The Absolute, therefore, is all its appearances, every one of 
them; but ‘it is not all equally, but one appearance is more real 
than another'.® That is to say, some appearances or phenomena 
are less far removed than others from all-inclusiveness and self- 
consistency. Hence the former require less alteration than the 
latter in order to fit into the harmonious, all-inclusive and self- 
consistent system which constitutes reality. ‘And this is what we 
mean by degrees of truth and reality.’ 8 

The criteria of truth are coherence and comprehensiveness. 
‘Truth is an ideal expression of the Universe, at once coherent and 
comprehensive. It must not conflict with itself, and there must be 
no suggestion which fails to fall inside it. Perfect truth in short 
must realize the idea of a systematic whole.’ 4 Thought sunders, as 
Bradley puts it, the what from the that. We try to reconstitute the 
unity of ideal content and being by proceeding beyond singular 
judgments of perception to ever more comprehensive descriptions 
of the universe. Our goal is thus a complete apprehension of the 
universe in which every partial truth would be seen as internally, 
systematically and harmoniously related to every other partial 
truth in a self-coherent whole. 

This goal is, however, unattainable. We cannot combine com¬ 
prehensiveness with an understanding of all particular facts. For 
the wider and more comprehensive our relational scheme becomes, 
the more abstract it becomes: the meshes of the net become wider, 


1 Appearance and Reality, p. 530. 

■ Ibid., p. 499 
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* Ibid., p. 159. 


1 Ibid., p. 506. * Ibid., p. 487. 

4 Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 223. 


8 Ibid., p. 365. 
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and particular facts fall through. Further, our relational thinking, 
as we have already seen, is not in any case fitted to grasp reality 
as it is, as one fully coherent and comprehensive whole. ‘There is 
no possible relational scheme which in my view in the end will be 
truth.... I had long ago made it clear (so I thought) that for me 
no truth in the end was quite true... .' x 

Now, if we take it that for Bradley the standard in reference to 
which we have to measure degrees of truth is the ideal truth which 
perpetually eludes our grasp, we seem to be left without any 
standard or criterion which can be of practical use. But Bradley’s 
line of thought seems to be this. ‘The criterion of truth, I should 
say, as of everything else, is in the end the satisfaction of a want 
of our nature.’* We do not know in advance what satisfies the 
intellect. But by using our intellect in the attempt to understand 
the world we discover that what satisfies us is coherence and 
comprehensiveness, as far as we are able to find them. This, then, 
is what we are aiming at, the ideal goal of perfect coherence and 
comprehensiveness. But to be able to distinguish between different 
degrees of truth it is not necessary to have attained this goal. For 
reflection on the degrees of satisfaction and dissatisfaction which 
we experience in our actual attempt to understand the world will 
enable us to make corresponding distinctions between degrees of 
truth. 

9. If the Absolute is its appearances, it must in some sense be 
or contain error and evil. And though Bradley disclaims the 
ability to explain precisely how they are transformed in the 
Absolute, he at any rate feels that it is incumbent on him to show 
that they are not positively incompatible with his theory of 
ultimate reality. 

The line which Bradley takes in regard to error follows from his 
theory of degrees of truth. If undiluted truth, so to speak, is 
identified with the complete truth, every partial truth must be 
infected with some degree of error. In other words, any sharp 
distinction between truth and error disappears. An erroneous 
judgment does not constitute a peculiar kind of judgment. All 
human judgments are appearance; and all are transformed in the 
Absolute, though some need a more radical transformation than 
others. The transformation of what we call erroneous judgments, 
therefore, does not demand sDecial treatment. It is all a question 
of degree. 

1 Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 239. 1 Ibid., p. 2x9. 


As for evil in the sense of pain and suffering, Bradley suggests 
that it does not exist, as such, in the infinite act of experience 
which constitutes the Absolute. The possibility of this can be 
verified to some extent within the field of our own experience, by 
the way in which a small pain can be swallowed up, as it were, or 
neutralized by an intense pleasure. This suggestion is hardly a source 
of much consolation to the finite sufferer; but Bradley is under¬ 
standably unwilling to envisage the Absolute as undergoing pain. 

In treating of moral evil Bradley makes use of the interpretation 
to which reference has already been made. Moral evil is in a sense 
a condition of morality, inasmuch as the moral life consists in an 
overcoming of the lower self. But morality tends, as we have seen, 
to transcend itself. And in the Absolute it no longer exists as 
morality. Absolute experience transcends the moral order, and 
moral evil has no meaning in this context. 

10. Can Bradley’s Absolute be properly described as God? 
Bradley’s answer is plain enough: ‘for me the Absolute is not God'. 1 
Obviously, if we meant by God simply ultimate reality, without 
any further specification, the Absolute would be God. But 
Bradley is thinking of the concept of God as a personal being; and 
he will not allow that personality can be predicated of the Abso¬ 
lute. True, to speak of the Absolute as impersonal would be mis¬ 
leading. For this would suggest that the Absolute is infra-personal. 
In point of fact personality must be contained within reality, so 
that the Absolute cannot be less than personal But, as so con¬ 
tained, personality is transformed to such an extent that we 
cannot speak of the Absolute as personal ‘if the term “personal” is 
to bear anything like its ordinary sense’.* Reality ‘is not personal, 
because it is personal and more. It is, in a word, suprapersonal.’ 8 

Some theistic philosophers would obviously comment that they 
predicate personality of God in an analogical sense and not, as 
Bradley seems to suppose, in a univocal sense. As predicated of 
God, the term ‘personal’ does not imply finitude or limitation. 
This, however, is precisely the line of argument to which Bradley 
objects. In his view theistic philosophers begin by wishing to 
satisfy the demands of the religious consciousness. 4 That is to say, 
they desire to reach the conclusion that God is personal, a being 

1 Ibid., p. 335. 

8 Appearance and Reality, p. 531. 8 Ibid. 

4 When speaking of the religious consciousness, it is primarily Christianity 
which Bradley has in mind. It can hardly be claimed that in all forms of religion 
the divine, or ultimate reality, is conceived as personal. 
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to whom man can pray and who can hear man’s prayers. But they 
then pursue a line of argument which progressively eliminates 
from the concept of personality all that gives it concrete content 
or meaning for us. And the proper conclusion of this line of 
argument is that God is not personal but super-personal, above 
personality. The conclusion, however, which these philosophers 
actually assert is the one which they wish to arrive at, not the one 
which follows from the line of argument which they actually em¬ 
ploy. It is not that they are deliberately dishonest. It is rather 
that they take a word which has a definite range of meaning when 
applied to human beings, evacuate it of its content and then 
imagine that it can be meaningfully applied to God. In point of 
fact, if we once admit that terms such as 'personal' cannot be 
applied to God in the sense which they ordinarily bear in our 
language, we create a chasm between personality and God. ‘Nor 
will you bridge the chasm by the sliding extension of a word. You 
will only make a fog, where you can cry out that you are on both 
sides at once. And towards increasing this fog I decline to con¬ 
tribute.’ 1 

The question, however, is not simply whether God should be 
called personal or super-personal. It must be remembered that 
Bradley's Absolute is its appearances. It is the universe as trans¬ 
formed. If therefore we understand by God a being who transcends 
the world in such a way that he cannot be identified with it, it is 
obvious that God and the Absolute cannot be equated. We could 
call the Absolute ‘God’. But Bradley’s contention is that the term 
already has in ordinary speech a meaning which is different from 
that of the term 'Absolute'. Hence confusion results if the two 
are identified. And in the interest of clarity, and of intellectual 
honesty, it is preferable to say that the Absolute is not ‘God’. 

This point of view affects what Bradley has to say of religion. 
If we assume that for the religious consciousness God is a being 
distinct from the external world and the finite self, we can only 
conclude that this consciousness is involved in a self-contradiction. 
On the one hand it looks on God as the one true reality. And in this 
case God must be infinite. On the other hand it conceives God as 
distinct from the multiplicity of creatures and so as one being, 
even if the greatest, among many. And in this case God must be 
limited, finite. If, therefore, when we speak of religion, we are 
thi nk i ng of its concept of ultimate reality, we are compelled to 

1 Appearance and Reality, p. 533. 
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conclude that it belongs to the sphere of appearance, and that, 
just as morality passes into religion, so does religion pass into the 
metaphysics of the Absolute. ‘If you identify the Absolute with 
God, that is not the God of religion.... Short of the Absolute God 
cannot rest, and having reached that goal, he is lost and religion 
with him.’ 1 

There is, however, another point of view to which Bradley gives 
expression. The essence of religion he maintains is not knowledge. 
Nor is it feeling. 'Religion is rather the attempt to express the 
complete reality of goodness through every aspect of our being. 
And, so far as this goes, it is at once something more, and some¬ 
thing higher, than philosophy.’* The precise meaning of this 
definition of religion may not be immediately evident; but it is 
at any rate dear that there is no question of religion, as 
so defined, passing into metaphysics. Religion may still be 
appearance; but so is philosophy. And ‘the completion of each 
is not to be found except in the Absolute’. 8 It is obvious from 
what has been said that Bradley by no means has the desire of 
some of the earlier British idealists to use metaphysics to support 
the Christian religion. But it is equally obvious that he does not 
share Hegel’s sublime confidence in the power of speculative 
philosophy. 

In conclusion we can mention Bradley’s passing suggestion of 
the need for a new religion and religious creed. He obviously does 
not think that metaphysics can justify Christianity, as Hegel 
thought that it could. Indeed, Bradley would doubtless think it 
misleading to apply the name of Christianity to 'absolute religion’ 
as interpreted by Hegel. At the same time it might be possible to 
have ‘a religious belief founded otherwise than on metaphysics, 
and a metaphysics able in some sense to justify that creed. . . . 
Though this fulfilment is a thing which I cannot myself expect to 
see, and though the obstacles in the way are certainly great, on 
the other hand I cannot regard it as impossible.' 4 

11. In the preface to Appearance and Reality Bradley quotes 
from his note-book the celebrated aphorism, ‘metaphysics is the 
finding of bad reasons for what we believe upon instinct, but to 
find these reasons is no less an instinct'. 8 This remark is clearly not 
intended as a flat denial of the view expressed in the same preface 
that ‘the metaphysician cannot perhaps be too much in earnest 

1 Ibid., p. 447. * Ibid., p. 453. • Ibid., p. 454. 

4 Essays on Truth and Reality , pp. 446-7. 

* Appearance and Reality, p. XiV. 
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with metaphysics', 1 provided at any rate that he recognizes the 
limitations of metaphysics and does not exaggerate its importance. 
Bradley himself takes seriously his own contention that ‘the chief 
need of English philosophy is, I think, a sceptical study of first 
principles ... an attempt to become aware of and to doubt all 
preconceptions'.* This element of scepticism, 'the result of labour 
and education',* is represented by the dialectic of appearance, the 
critique of our ordinary ways of thought. At the same time the 
element of belief 'upon instinct' is represented by Bradley's 
explicit statement, to which reference has already been made, 
that metaphysics rests on a basic presupposition or assumption 
or initial act of faith, 4 and by the whole doctrine of the Absolute 
as a completely self-coherent and comprehensive totality. 

This element of belief ‘upon instinct’ occupies a prominent 
position in the development of Bradley’s metaphysics. Consider, 
for example, the theory of the transformation of appearances in 
the Absolute. The theory is not, of course, eschatological in 
character. That is to say, Bradley is not suggesting that at some 
future apocalyptic date the phenomena which give rise to con¬ 
tradictions or antinomies will undergo a transformation. He 
maintains that they exist here and now in the Absolute otherwise 
than they appear to us to exist. The completely harmonious and 
all-inclusive experience which constitutes the Absolute is a present 
reality, not simply something which will come into being in the 
future. But Bradley does not profess to be able to tell us precisely 
in what this transformation consists. What he does is to argue 
from possibility to actuality. We can show, for instance, that the 
transformation of error is not impossible. And if it is not impos¬ 
sible, it is possible. And if it is possible, it is an actual reality. ‘For 
what is possible, and what a general principle compels us to say 
must be, that certainly ts.’ 8 

The same holds good of the transformation of pain. ‘That which 
is both possible and necessary we are bound to think real.’ 8 
Similarly, of the transformation of moral evil Bradley remarks 
that ‘if possible, then, as before, it is indubitably real’. 7 Again, 
‘the “this” and “mine” are now absorbed as elements within our 
Absolute. For their resolution must be, and it may be, and so 
certainly is is.’ 8 And as a final example we can mention the 

1 Appearance and Reality, p. XIV. » Ibid., p. XII. • Ibid. 

4 As we have seen, this is also described by Bradley as a dim virtual knowledge. 

4 Appearance and Reality, p. 196. 

1 Ibid., p. 201. T Ibid., p. 203. 8 Ibid„ p. 240. 
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transformation of finite centres of consciousness, which ‘evidently 
is real, because on our principle it is necessary, and because again 
we have no reason to doubt that it is possible'. 1 

An obvious objection to this line of argument is that we can 
hardly be said to know that the required transformation is 
possible, unless we are able to show how it can take place. How, 
for example, can we legitimately claim to know that finite centres 
of consciousness can exist as elements within one infinite absolute 
experience without any disharmony or ‘contradiction’, unless we 
are able to show how they can so exist? It is really not enough to 
say that nobody can prove the impossibility of our thesis. After 
all, there is very considerable difficulty, prima facie at least, in 
seeing how finite centres of consciousness can be said to exist as 
elements within one unified and harmonious experience. And the 
burden of proof lies on the shoulders of those who claim that it is 
possible rather than of those who say that it is not possible. 

It may be said in reply that as Bradley believes both that 
reality is one infinite self-coherent and all-inclusive experience and 
that appearances are real, and not simply illusory, appearances, 
he must also believe that the required transformation of appear¬ 
ances is not only possible but also actual. This is quite true. The 
point is, however, that Bradley is forced to draw this conclusion 
only because of an initial assumption or presupposition or hypo¬ 
thesis about reality. The assumption is not proved by the dialectic 
of appearance. True, the elimination of substance, of the sub¬ 
stantial, is skilfully used to suggest that all finite things are 
adjectival to one reality. But Bradley’s criticism of substance is 
itself open to criticism. And in any case the fact, if it is a fact, that 
our ordinary ways of conceiving reality give rise to contradictions 
and antinomies does not of itself prove that reality is a self- 
coherent whole. For reality might be precisely what the dialectic 
reveals it as being, namely incoherent. If we go on to assert that 
reality, as contrasted with appearance, is a self-coherent totality, 
this is because we have already decided that reality must be of this 
nature. References to a primitive sentient experience of a ‘felt 
totality' will not help us much. The idea of such an experience may 
indeed serve as an analogue for conceiving the Absolute, if we 
have already decided that there must be an Absolute. But it can 
hardly be said to prove that it is necessary to postulate the 
Absolute, as Bradley conceives it. 

* Ibid., p. 447. 
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It is true that Bradley’s line of thought can be presented in a 
plausible way. If we are going to try to understand reality at all, 
we must assume that reality is intelligible. Hence we must take it 
that the real is that which satisfies the demands of the intellect. 
An account of reality which is riddled with self-contradictions 
does not satisfy the intellect. We must therefore conclude that 
in reality, as contrasted with appearance, all contradictions are 
overcome. And in the end this means that we must accept the 
doctrine of a completely harmonious and all-inclusive totality, the 
Absolute. 

Though, however, it is reasonable to claim that no account of 
reality which is riddled with contradictions can be accepted as 
true, it obviously does not follow that we have to accept Bradley’s 
contention that all our ordinary and scientific ways of conceiving 
reality are in fact riddled with contradictions. True, concepts such 
as those of space, time and the self have for centuries provided 
philosophers with problems or puzzles. But we would probably not 
be inclined to acquiesce in the conclusion that the problems are 
insoluble on the ground that the concepts are inherently self- 
contradictory, unless we already believed that reality is different 
from what it appears to be. 

Further, when Bradley makes statements about the Absolute, 
they are apt to cause no less difficulty than, say, the concept of an 
enduring self. For example, we are told that ‘the Absolute has no 
history of its own, though it contains histories without number.... 
The Absolute has no seasons, but all at once it bears its leaves, 
fruit and blossoms.’ 1 Now if Bradley’s Absolute were transcendent, 
we could understand the statement that it has no history of its 
own. But, in his view, the appearances of the Absolute are internal 
to it: it is nothing apart from them. Hence history, change, 
development are internal to it. Yet at the same time it ‘has no 
seasons’. The thesis is, of course, that change is ‘transformed’ in 
the Absolute. But if it is so transformed that it is no longer what 
we call change, it is difficult to see how the Absolute can be said 
to contain histories without number. And if change is not so 
transformed as to be no longer change, it is difficult to see how the 
Absolute can be said to have no history. For, to repeat, it is its 
appearances. 

The obvious answer to this line of criticism is that it is illegiti¬ 
mate to expect perfect self-coherence from metaphysics. For, 

1 Appearance and Reality , pp. 499-500. 
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given Bradley's interpretation of the shortcomings of human 
thought, it follows necessarily that any concept of the Absolute 
which we are capable of forming belongs itself to the sphere of 
appearance. Indeed, the whole of metaphysics is appearance. Nor 
does Bradley hesitate to admit this. As we have seen, he declares 
that philosophy, no less than religion, reaches its completion in the 
Absolute. That is to say, philosophy is an appearance which, as 
transformed, is included in the infinite experience which con¬ 
stitutes the Absolute but which transcends our grasp. It is no 
matter for surprise, therefore, if metaphysical statements them¬ 
selves fail to attain an ideal standard of self-coherence. 

This is true enough. But it simply adds point to the contention 
that in the long run Bradley’s assertion of die Absolute rests on an 
initial act of faith. In the long run it is the ‘must be’ which is 
decisive. For Bradley’s sceptical mind all constructions of human 
thought, including the metaphysics of the Absolute, must be 
relegated to the sphere of appearance. He allows indeed for degrees 
of truth. And he is convinced that the metaphysics of the Absolute 
in truer than, say, a concept of reality as consisting of many 
separate things linked by relations. But this does not alter the fact 
that speculative philosophy is appearance, and not identical with 
absolute experience. As has been already noted, Bradley does not 
share Hegel’s confident ‘rationalism’. Hence we can say that his 
scepticism extends even to metaphysics, as is indeed suggested 
by the aphorism quoted at the beginning of this section. This 
scepticism is combined, however, with a firm belief that reality in 
itself, transcending our powers of comprehension, is a compre¬ 
hensive, completely harmonious totality, an all-embracing per¬ 
fectly self-coherent eternal experience. 

It is not altogether surprising if contemporary British 
philosophers, when writing on Bradley, have tended to concentrate 
on the puzzles which he raises in regard to our ordinary ways of 
thought and to pass over his doctrine of the Absolute in a rather 
cursory manner. One reason for this is that the logical puzzles 
raised by Bradley can often be treated on their own, without 
reference to any act of faith in the One, and that they are in 
principle capable of being definitely solved. For example, in order 
to decide whether it is true to say that space cannot be and at the 
same time must be a relation or set of relations, it is not necessary 
to discuss the transformation of space in the Absolute. What we 
need in the first place is to clarify the meaning or meanings of 
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‘space’. Again, if we take Bradley’s thesis that the concept of 
relation is self-contradictory, as on the one hand all relations 
make a difference to their terms and so must be internal to them, 
while on the other hand they must in some sense fall between and 
connect their terms and so be external to them, we have a problem 
which we can hope to solve, provided that we are prepared for the 
requisite clarificatory analysis. We can understand what is meant 
by Bradley’s thesis and what questions have to be answered in 
order to decide whether or not it is true. 

At the same time we obviously miss what one might call the 
essential Bradley, if we use Appearance and Reality simply as a 
quarry for detached logical puzzles. For the philosopher is clearly 
a man who is possessed by the idea of the Absolute, of a completely 
self-consistent and all-inclusive whole. And it is easy to under¬ 
stand how his philosophy has been able to arouse the interest of 
Indian thinkers who have not abandoned the native traditions of 
Hindu speculation, and of some Western philosophers who have 
an initial sympathy with this line of speculation. For there is at 
any rate some affinity between Bradley’s theory of speculation and 
the Indian doctrine of Maya, the phenomenal world which veils 
the one true reality. Obviously, both Bradley and the Indian 
philosophers in question are faced with the same difficulty, namely 
that every concept which we can form of ultimate reality must 
itself belong to the sphere of appearance. But their initial ‘visions’ 
are similar, and it is a vision which can exercise a powerful 
attraction on some minds. Perhaps what we need is a serious 
inquiry into the bases of this vision or initial inspiration, an 
inquiry which is not dominated by the a priori assumption that 
what Bradley speaks of as a presupposition or act of faith must be 
devoid of objective value. It is an inquiry which possesses con¬ 
siderable importance in regard to the foundations of speculative 
metaphysics. 


CHAPTER IX 


ABSOLUTE IDEALISM: BOSANQUET 

Life and writings — Logic; judgment and reality—The meta¬ 
physics of individuality — Bosanquet’s philosophy of the State — 
Hobhouse's criticism of Bosanquet — R. B. Haldane; Hegelianism 
and relativity — H. H. Joachim and the coherence theory of truth. 

i. Bradley was a recluse. The other leading absolute idealist in 
Great Britain, Bernard Bosanquet (1848-1923), was not. After 
studying at Balliol College, Oxford, where he came under the 
influence of T. H. Green and R. L. Nettleship, he was elected a 
Fellow of University College, Oxford, in 1871. But in 1881 he took 
up residence in London with a view to devoting himself not only 
to writing but also to lecturing for the adult education movement, 
which was just beginning, and to social work. From 1903 until 
1908 he occupied the chair of moral philosophy in the University 
of St. Andrews. 

Bosanquet was a prolific writer. In 1883 his essay on Logic as 
the Science of Knowledge appeared in Essays in Philosophical 
Criticism, edited by A. Seth and R. B. Haldane. Knowledge and 
Reality was published in 1885 and the two-volume Logic or the 
Morphology of Knowledge in 1888. 1 There followed in quick 
succession Essays and Addresses (1889), A History of Aesthetic 
(1892, 2nd edition 1904), The Civilization of Christendom and 
Other Studies (1893), Companion to Plato’s Republic (1895), 
Essentials of Logic (1895), and The Psychology of the Moral Self 
(1897). In 1899 Bosanquet published what is probably his best 
known work. The Philosophical Theory of the State . 1 Two sets of 
Gifford lectures. The Principle of Individuality and Value and 
The Value and Destiny of the Individual, appeared respectively in 
1912 and 1913. Among other publications we may mention The 
Distinction between Mind and Its Objects (1913), Three Lectures on 
Aesthetic (1915), Social and International Ideals (1917), Some 
Suggestions in Ethics (1918), Implication and Linear Inference 
(1920), What Religion Is (1920), The Meeting of Extremes in 
Contemporary Philosophy (1921) and Three chapters on the Nature 
of Mind, (1923). 

1 A second edition appeared in 1911. 

* A fourth edition appeared in 1923, the year of Bosanquet’s death. 
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In spite of this extensive literary activity Bosanquet has 
tended to pass into oblivion and, in comparison with Bradley, is 
rarely mentioned nowadays, except perhaps in connection with a 
certain brand of political theory. 1 One reason is probably that 
Bosanquet is a duller and less paradoxical thinker than Bradley. 
A more important factor, however, seems to be the belief that, 
political and aesthetic theory apart, he has little to offer that is 
not to be found in the writings of his more famous contemporary. 
Indeed, in 1920 Bosanquet himself wrote to an Italian philosopher 
that from the publication of Ethical Studies in 1876 he had 
recognized Bradley as his master. But this modest remark hardly 
does justice to the facts. For example, Bosanquet strongly 
criticized Bradley’s work The Principles of Logic on the ground that 
it created a gulf between thought and reality. And Bradley 
recognized his indebtedness to Bosanquet’s ideas in connection 
with the material added to the second edition of The Principles of 
Logic. As for Appearance and Reality, Bosanquet was deeply 
influenced by it; but, though he was, like Bradley, a monist, he 
developed his own metaphysics which in some respects stood 
closer to Hegelianism. He was convinced of the truth of Hegel’s 
principle that the rational is the real and the real the rational, and 
he did not share Bradley’s marked sceptical tendencies. 

2. In a certain sense, Bosanquet maintains, it is true to say that 
the world is for every individual his world, the course of his 
consciousness, built up out of his perceptions. ‘The real world for 
every individual is emphatically his world; an extension and 
determination of his present perception, which perception is to 
him not indeed reality as such, but his point of contact with reality 
as such.’ 2 That is to say, we must distinguish between the course 
of consciousness considered as a series of psychical phenomena and 
consciousness considered as ‘intentional’, as presenting a system 
of interrelated objects. 8 ‘Consciousness is consciousness of a world 
only in so far as it presents a system, a whole of objects, acting on 
one another, and therefore independent of the presence or absence 
of the consciousness which presents them.’ 4 We must also allow 
for a distinction between my objective world and the creations of 

1 Bosanquet’s history of aesthetic theory remains, however, a valuable con¬ 
tribution to the subject. 

■ Logic, i, p. 3. 

* Bosanquet is concerned with phenomenology rather than with psychology. 
The individual's world is not built up out of his perceptions considered as psycho¬ 
logical entities, but rather out of his perceptions considered as presenting objects. 

4 Essentials of Logic , p. 15. 
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my imagination. Hence we can say that ‘the whole world, for each 
of us, is our course of consciousness, in so far as this is regarded 
as a system of objects which we are obliged to think’. 1 

Reflection on this factor of constraint shows us that the worlds 
of different individuals are constructed by definite processes 
common to intelligence as such. In a sense each of us begins with 
his or her private world. But the more the constructive process of 
building up a systematic world of objects is developed, so much 
the more do these several worlds correspond with one another and 
tend to merge into a common world. 

This process of constructing a world is the same as knowledge, 
in the sense of coming to know. Thus knowledge is the mental 
construction of reality, the medium in which the world exists for 
us as a system of interrelated objects. And logic is the analysis of 
this constructive process. ‘The work of intellectually constituting 
that totality which we call the real world is the work of know¬ 
ledge. The work of analyzing the process of this constitution or 
determination is the work of logic, which might be described as the 
self-consciousness of knowledge, or the reflection of knowledge 
upon itself.’ 2 

Now, knowledge exists in the judgment. And it follows, there¬ 
fore, if logic is the self-consciousness of knowledge, that the study 
of the judgment is fundamental in logic. True, we can say that the 
proposition, the expression of the judgment, has ‘parts’. And 
the enunciation of a proposition is a temporal process. But the 
judgment in itself is an identity-in-difference: it is 'not a relation 
between ideas, nor a transition from one idea to another, nor does 
it contain a third idea which indicates a particular kind of 
connection between two other ideal contents’. 8 

The ultimate subject of the judgment is reality as a whole, and 
'the essence of Judgment is the reference of an ideal content to 
Reality’. 4 Hence every judgment could be introduced by some 
such phrase as ‘Reality is such that . . .’ or ‘The real world is 
characterized by. . . .’* 

As for inference, we can indeed make a pritna fade distinction 
between judgment and inference by saying that die former is the 
immediate and the latter the mediate reference of an ideal content 
to reality. But on closer examination the distinction tends to 

* Ibid., pp. 14-15. * Logic. 1, p. 3. 

* Ibid., i, pp. 83-4. By ‘a third idea 1 Bosanquet means the copula considered 
as a distinct dement in the judgment. 

4 Ibid,, 11, p. 1. • Ibid,, 1, p, 78. 
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break down. For, properly speaking, no judgment can be said to 
express knowledge unless it possesses the characteristics of 
necessity and ‘precision’, precision depending on the mediating 
conditions being made explicit. And in this case no absolute 
distinction between judgment and inference is possible. Instead 
we have the ideal of one ultimate judgment which would predicate 
the whole of reality, as an ideal content, of itself. This ultimate 
judgment would not, of course, be simple. For it would include 
within itself all partial truths as organically interrelated, as 
coherent. It would be the all-inclusive identity-in-difference in the 
form of knowledge. 'The whole is the truth.’ 1 And particular 
truths are true in so far as they cohere with other truths in this 
whole. 

Obviously, Bosanquet is in agreement with Bradley on many 
points: on the fundamental importance of the judgment in logic, 
on reality as the ultimate subject of every judgment, and on truth 
in the full sense as being the complete system of truth. But in 
spite of the many points of agreement there are important 
differences of attitude. Thus for Bosanquet reality or the universe 
is ‘not only of such a nature that it can be known by intelligence, 
but further of such a nature that it can be known and handled by 
our intelligence'. 2 True, Bosanquet carefully refrains from claim¬ 
ing that the finite mind can fully comprehend reality. At the same 
time he is anxious to avoid what he regards as Bradley’s marked 
tendency to drive a wedge between human thought on the one 
hand and reality on the other. Every finite mind approaches 
reality from a particular point of view and builds up its own 
conception of reality. But though there are degrees of truth, and 
so of error, no judgment is entirely out of touch with reality; and 
intelligence as such forces us to conceive the universe in certain 
ways, so that, despite private points of view, a common objective 
world is presented in consciousness. Further, human thought as a 
whole approximates more and more to a comprehension of reality, 
even though the ideal ultimate judgment is a goal which tran¬ 
scends the capacity of any given finite mind. 8 

3. With Bosanquet, as with Bradley, there is evidently a dose 
connection between logic and metaphysics. For both hold that the 

1 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 43. 

1 Essentials of Logic, p. 166. 

1 To a certain extent Bradley would be prepared to speak in much the same 
way. But it is true that he so emphasizes the deficiencies of human thought that 
Bosanquet is justified in seeing m Bradley's philosophy the creation of a gap 
between thought and reality. 
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ultimate subject of every judgment is reality as a whole. But it 
would be a mistake to think that because Bosanquet describes 
logic as the self-consciousness of knowledge, he intends to imply 
that logic can provide us with factual knowledge about the world. 
He does not maintain this any more than Bradley does. Logic is 
the morphology of knowledge: it does not provide us with the 
content of knowledge. 

Indeed, it is a mistake to look to philosophy at all for a know¬ 
ledge of hitherto unknown facts. ‘Philosophy can tell you no new 
facts, and can make no discoveries. All that it can tell you is the 
significant connection of what you already know. And if you know 
little or nothing, philosophy has little or nothing to tell you/ 1 In 
other words, we acquire factual knowledge by ordinary experience 
and by the study of physics, chemistry, and so on. Philosophy 
neither deduces nor adds to this knowledge. What it does is to 
exhibit a pattern of connections between already known facts. 

Obviously, the sciences do not present us with unrelated atomic 
facts; they exhibit relations, connections, bringing facts under 
what we call laws. Hence, if philosophy has any such function to 
perform, to exhibit the ‘significant connection' of what we already 
know must mean showing how the facts which are known other¬ 
wise than through philosophy are members of an overall system 
in which each member contributes to the total unity in virtue of 
the very characteristics which distinguish it from other members. 
In other words, the philosopher is not primarily concerned with 
class-concepts formed by abstraction from differentiating charac¬ 
teristics but rather with the concrete universal, which is an 
identity-in-difference, the universal existing in and through its 
particulars. 

The concrete universal is called by Bosanquet, following Hegel, 
the 'individual'. And it is clear that in the fullest sense of the term 
there can be only one individual, namely the Absolute. For this 
universal of universals is the all-embracing system which alone 
can fully satisfy the criteria proposed by Bosanquet, that is, non¬ 
contradiction and wholeness. These criteria are said to be really 
one. For it is only in the complete whole or totality that there is 
complete absence of contradiction. 

Though, however, individuality belongs in a pre-eminent sense 
to the Absolute, it is also attributed to human beings, even if in a 
secondary sense. And when examining this use of the term 

1 Essentials of Logic . p. 166. 
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Bosanquet insists that individuality should not be understood in a 
predominantly negative fashion, as though it consisted chiefly in 
not being someone else. After all, in the case of the supreme 
individual, the Absolute, there is no other individual from which 
it can be distinguished. Rather should individuality be conceived 
positively, as consisting 'in the richness and completeness of a 
self’. 1 And it is in social morality, art, religion and philosophy that 
'the finite mind begins to experience something of what individu¬ 
ality must ultimately mean'. 2 In social morality, for example, the 
human person transcends what Bosanquet calls the repellent self- 
consciousness, for the private will is united with other wills without 
being annulled in the process. Again, in religion the human being 
transcends the level of the narrow and poverty-stricken self and 
feels that he attains a higher level of richness and completeness in 
union with the divine. At the same time morality is subsumed 
within religion. 

Reflection on the development of the individual self can thus 
give us some idea of how various levels of experience can be 
comprehended and transformed in the one unified and all- 
inclusive experience which constitutes the Absolute. And here 
Bosanquet has recourse to the analogy of Dante’s mind as 
expressed in the Divine Comedy. The external world and the world 
of selves are both present in the poet’s mind and find expression 
in the poem. The human selves are indeed presented as thinking 
and acting beings, as real selves existing in an external sphere. At 
the same time all these selves live only through their participation 
in the thoughts, emotions and acts which make up the poet’s 
mind as expressed in the poem. 

This analogy should not be interpreted as meaning that for 
Bosanquet the Absolute is a mind behind the universe, a mind 
which composes a divine poem. The Absolute is the totality. 
Hence it cannot be a mind. For mind is a perfection which depends 
on physical preconditions and constitutes a certain level of reality. 
Nor can the Absolute be simply equated with the God of the 
religious consciousness, who is a being distinct from the world 
and who does not contain evil. ‘The whole, considered as a 
perfection in which the antagonism of good and evil is unnoted, is 
not what religion means by God, and must rather be taken as the 
Absolute.’* Here Bosanquet is at one with Bradley. 

1 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 69. 1 Ibid., p. 80. 

* The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 251. 
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Though, however, the Absolute cannot be a mind or a self, 
reflection on self-consciousness, the chief characteristic of mind, 
can furnish us with clues for deciphering the nature of reality. 
For example, the self attains satisfaction and richness of experi¬ 
ence only by passing out of itself: it must die, as it were, to live. 
And this suggests that a perfect experience embodies the character 
of the self to this extent at least, that it passes out of itself to 
regain itself. In other words, Bosanquet, unlike Bradley, is 
attempting to offer some explanation of the existence of finite 
experience. ‘Not of course that the infinite being can lose and 
regain its perfection, but that the burden of the finite is inherently 
a part or rather an instrument of the self-completion of the 
infinite. The view is familiar. I can only plead that it loses all 
point if it is not taken in bitter earnest.’ 1 One objection against 
this Hegelian idea of a self-developing Absolute is that it seems to 
introduce temporal succession into the infinite being. But unless 
we are prepared to say that the concept of the Absolute is for us 
a vacuous concept, we cannot help ascribing to the Absolute a 
content which, from our point of view, is developed in time. 

It may be objected that Bosanquet has done nothing to show 
that there is an Absolute. He simply assumes its existence and 
tells us what it must be. His reply, however, is that at all levels of 
experience and thought there is a movement from the contra¬ 
dictory and partial to the non-contradictory and complete, and 
that the movement can find no end save in the concept of the 
Absolute. ‘I am aware of no point at which an arrest in the process 
can be justified.’ 2 The idea of the Absolute, the totality, is in fact 
the motive-force, the final end, of all thought and reflection. 

Now, individuality is the criterion of value, a concept on which 
much more emphasis is laid by Bosanquet than by Bradley. And 
as individuality is to be found in its complete form only in the 
Absolute, the Absolute must be the ultimate standard of value, 
as well as of truth and reality. It follows from this that we cannot 
attribute an ultimate or absolute value to the finite self. And as 
Bosanquet conceives self-perfection as involving an overcoming 
of self-enclosedness and a conscious entry into membership of a 
greater whole, we would hardly expect him to regard personal 
immortality as the destiny of the finite self. He claims indeed that 
the best in the finite self is preserved, in a transformed state, in the 
Absolute. But he also admits that that which persists of myself 

1 The Principle of Individuality and Value , pp. 243-4. * Ibid., pp. 267-8. 
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would not appear to my present consciousness to be a continua¬ 
tion of 'myself. This, however, is not for Bosanquet any cause for 
regret. The self, as we know it, is a mixture, as it were, of the finite 
and the infinite; and it is only in shedding the restricting vesture 
of finite limited selfhood that it achieves its destiny. 

As has already been noted, Bosanquet is much less concerned 
than Bradley with illustrating the defectiveness of human thought 
as an instrument for grasping reality, and much more concerned 
with understanding the universe as a whole and with determining 
degrees of perfection or value. Yet in the long run both maintain 
that the universe is something very different from what it appears 
to be. Bosanquet rather plays down this aspect of the matter. 
And for this reason his thought may appear less exciting than that 
of Bradley. But both men represent the universe as an infinite 
experience, as something, that is to say, which it certainly does 
not appear to be at first sight. Though, however, there is a funda¬ 
mental affinity, Bosanquet is notable as making explicit the value- 
judgment which is basic in idealist monism, namely that the 
supreme value and the ultimate criterion of all value is the 
totality, the all-inclusive concrete universal in which all 'contra¬ 
dictions' are overcome. 

4. Given Bosanquet’s absolute idealism, one would not expect 
him to favour the type of political theory which regards the State 
as a device for enabling individuals (in the ordinary sense of the 
term) to pursue their private ends in peace and security. All such 
theories are condemned as superficial, as theories 'of the first 
look’. 'It is the first look of the man in the street or of the traveller, 
struggling at a railway station, to whom the compact self- 
containedness and self-direction of the swarming human beings 
before him seems an obvious fact, while the social logic and 
spiritual history which lie behind the scene fail to impress them¬ 
selves on his perceptive imagination.' 1 

These theories assume that every man is a self-enclosed unit 
which undergoes the impact of other such units. And government 
tends to appear as the impact of others when systematized, 
regularized and reduced to a minimum. In other words, it appears 
as something alien to the individual, bearing upon him from with¬ 
out, and so as an evil, though admittedly a necessary evil. 

A quite different point of view is represented by Rousseau’s 
theory of the General Will. Here we have the idea of an 'identity 

» The Philosophical Theory of the Slate, p. 80 (1st edition). 
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between my particular will and the will of all my associates in the 
body politic which makes it possible to say that in all social 
co-operation, and in submitting even to forcible restraint, when 
imposed by society in the true common interest, I am obeying only 
myself, and am actually attaining my freedom'. 1 Yet in the process 
of expressing his enthusiasm for direct democracy and his hostility 
to representative government Rousseau really enthrones the Will 
of All in the place of the General Will, which becomes a nonentity. 

We must therefore go beyond Rousseau and give a real content 
to the idea of the General Will, without reducing it in effect to the 
Will of All. And this means identifying it with the State when 
considered not merely as a governmental structure but rather 
as 'a working conception of life... the conception by the guidance 
of which every living member of the commonwealth is enabled to 
perform his function, as Plato has taught us’.* If the State or 
political society is understood in this way, we can see that the 
relation of the individual mind and will to the mind of society and 
the General Will is comparable to the relation between the 
individual physical object and Nature as a whole. In both cases 
the self-enclosed individual is an abstraction. The individual man's 
real will, therefore, by which he wills his own nature as a rational 
being, is identical with the General Will. And in this identification 
'we find the only true account of political obligation'. 8 In obeying 
the State the individual obeys his real will. And when he is con¬ 
strained by the State to act in a certain manner, he is constrained 
to act in accordance with his real will, and so to act freely. 

In other words, the alleged antithesis between the individual 
and the State is for Bosanquet a false antithesis. And it follows 
that the alleged problem of justifying interference by the State 
with private liberty is not a genuine problem. But this is not to 
say that no genuine problem can arise in regard to some particular 
concrete issue. For the ultimate end of the State, as of its members, 
is a moral end, the attainment of the best life, the life which most 
develops man’s potentialities or capacities as a human being. 
Hence we can always ask, in regard to a proposed law for example, 
‘how far and in what way the use of force and the like by the 
State is a hindrance to the end for which the States exists’, 4 and 
which is at the same time the end of each of its members. An 
appeal simply to private liberty against so-called State interference 


1 Ibid p. 107. 
* Ibid,, p. 154. 


* Ibid., p. 151. 
4 Ibid., p. 183. 
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in general betrays a misunderstanding of the nature of the 
State and of its relations to its members. But it by no means 
follows that any and every use of compulsion contributes to the 
end for which the State exists. 

Bosanquet’s point of view can be clarified in this way. As the 
end of the State is a moral end, it cannot be attained unless the 
citizens act morally, which includes intention as well as external 
action. Morality in this full sense, however, cannot be enforced by 
law. Individuals can be compelled, for instance, to refrain from 
certain actions; but they cannot be compelled to refrain from 
them for high moral motives. It is indeed clearly conducive to the 
common good that people should refrain from murder, even if their 
motive is simply the avoidance of punishment. It remains true, 
however, that the employment of force, so far as it is the deter¬ 
mining cause of an action, reduces the resultant actions to a lower 
level than they would occupy if they were the result of reason and 
free choice. Hence the employment of force and compulsion 
should be restricted as far as possible, not because it is thought to 
represent an interference by society with self-enclosed individuals 
(for this is a false antithesis), but because it interferes with the 
attainment of the end for which the State exists. 

In other words, Bosanquet shares the view of T. H. Green that 
the primary function of legislation is to remove hindrances to the 
development of the good life. How far, for example, social 
legislation should extend is not a question which can be answered 
a priori. As far as general principles go, we can only say that to 
justify compulsion we ought to be able to show that ‘a definite 
tendency to growth, or a definite reserve of capacity, ... is frus¬ 
trated by a known impediment, the removal of which is a small 
matter compared to the capacities to be set free’. 1 On this principle 
we can justify, for instance, compulsory education as the removal 
of a hindrance to the fuller and wider development of human 
capacities. Obviously, the legislation itself is positive. But the 
object of the law is primarily that of removing hindrances to the 
attainment of the end for which political society exists, an end 
which is 'really' willed by every member as a rational being. 

If we assume that the moral end is the fullest possible develop¬ 
ment of man's capacities, and that it is attained or at any rate 
approached only in the context of society, it seems only natural to 
look beyond the national State to the ideal of a universal society, 

1 The Philosophical Theory of the State, p. 192. 
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humanity in general. And Bosanquet does at least admit that the 
idea of humanity must have a place ‘in any tolerably complete 
philosophical thinking'. 1 At the same time he claims that the 
ethical idea of humanity does not form an adequate basis for an 
effective community. For we cannot presuppose in mankind at 
large a sufficient unity of experience, such as exists in a national 
State, for the exercise of a General Will. Further, Bosanquet 
condemns proposals for a World-State with plans for substituting 
a universal language for national languages, a substitution which, 
in his opinion, would destroy literature and poetry and reduce 
intellectual life to a level of mediocrity. Like Hegel, therefore, 
Bosanquet is unable to transcend the idea of the national State, 
animated by a common spirit which expresses itself in objective 
institutions and submits these institutions to a critical evaluation 
in the light of experience and present needs. 

Again, like Hegel, Bosanquet is prepared to admit that no actual 
State is immune from criticism. It is possible in principle for the 
State to act ‘in contravention of its main duty to sustain the con¬ 
ditions of as much good life as possible’. 8 But though this admission 
would appear to most people to be obviously justified, it creates 
a special difficulty for anyone who holds with Bosanquet that the 
State is in some sense identical with the General Will. For by 
definition the General Will wills only what is right. Hence Bosan¬ 
quet tends to make a distinction between the State as such and its 
agents. The latter may act immorally, but the former, the State as 
such, cannot be saddled with responsibility for the misdeeds of its 
agents ‘except under circumstances which are barely conceiv¬ 
able’. 8 

It can hardly be claimed that this is a logically satisfactory 
position. If the State as such means the General Will, and if the 
General Will always wills what is right, it seems to follow that 
there are no conceivable circumstances in which the State as such 
could be said to act immorally. And in the long run we are left 
with a tautology, namely that a will which always wills what is 
right, always wills what is right. Indeed, Bosanquet himself seems 
to feel this, for he suggests that on a strict definition of State 
action we ought to say that the State does not really will an 
immoral action which we would ordinarily attribute to ‘the State'. 
At the same time he understandably feels bound to admit that 
there may be circumstances in which we can legitimately speak of 
1 Ibid., p. 328. * Ibid., p. 327. • Ibid., p. 322. 
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the State acting immorally. But by speaking of ‘barely conceiv¬ 
able’ circumstances he inevitably gives the impression that for 
practical purposes the State is immune from criticism. For those 
who maintain that statements about action by the State are 
always reducible in principle to statements about individuals, 
there is obviously no difficulty in speaking about the State as 
acting immorally. But if we assume that we can make meaningful 
statements about 'the State as such’ which are not reducible in 
principle to a set of statements about assignable individuals, the 
question certainly arises whether we can legitimately apply the 
criteria of personal morality when judging the actions of this 
somewhat mysterious entity. 

5. It is understandable that when some British writers under¬ 
took to show that ultimate responsibility for the First World War 
rested fairly and squarely on the shoulders of German philosophers 
such as Hegel, Bosanquet’s political philosophy came in for its 
share of criticism. For example, in The Metaphysical Theory of the 
State (1918) by L. T. Hobhouse, 1 the author, though principally 
concerned with Hegel, devoted a good deal of criticism to Bosan- 
quet, in whom he rightly saw the British political philosopher who 
stood nearest to Hegel. 

Hobhouse sums up what he calls the metaphysical theory of the 
State in the three following propositions. ‘The individual attains 
his true self and freedom in conformity to his real will’; ‘this real 
will is the general will’; and ‘the general will is embodied in the 
State’.* The State is thus identified to all intents and purposes 
with the entire social fabric, with society in general; and it is 
regarded as the guardian and expression of morality, as the 
highest moral entity. But if the State is identified with society, the 
result is the absorption of the individual by the State. And why 
should the national State be regarded as the highest product of 
social development? If we assume for the sake of argument that 
there is such a thing as the General Will and that it is the real or 
true will of man, 8 it should find a much more adequate expression 
in a universal world-society than in the national State. True, a 
world-society is not yet in existence. But the creation of such a 

1 Leonard Trelawny Hobhouse (1864-1929), professor of sociology in the 
University of London from 1907 until the year of his death, was a philosopher of 
wide interests and the author of a number of books on philosophical and socio¬ 
logical topics. The work mentioned in the text represents a course of lectures 
given at the London School of Economics in 1917. 

* The Metaphysical Theory of the Stale , pp. 117-18. 

• As a matter of fact, Hobhouse denies ail three propositions mentioned above. 
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society should be held up as an ideal towards which we ought to 
strive effectively, whereas in point of fact Bosanquet, following 
Hegel, shows an unwarranted prejudice in favour of the national 
State. In this sense idealist political theory is unduly conservative. 
Further, if the State is regarded as the guardian and expression of 
morality and as the highest moral entity, the logical consequence 
is a disastrous moral conformism. In any case, if the State is 
really, as Bosanquet supposes it to be, a moral entity of a higher 
order than the individual moral agent, it is very odd that these 
sublime moral entities, namely different States, have not suc¬ 
ceeded in regularizing their mutual relations according to moral 
standards. 1 In brief, ‘to confuse the State with society and political 
with moral obligation is the central fallacy of the metaphysical 
theory of the State’.* 

Having summed up the metaphysical theory of the State in a 
number of theses, Hobhouse then finds himself driven to admit 
that Bosanquet sometimes speaks in ways which do not easily fit 
into this abstract scheme. But his way of coping with this difficulty 
is to argue that Bosanquet is guilty of inconsistency. He notes, for 
example, that in the introduction to the second edition of The 
Philosophical Theory of the State Bosanquet refers to a social 
co-operation which does not belong strictly either to the State or 
to private individuals simply as such. And he finds this inconsis¬ 
tent with the thesis that every man’s true self finds its adequate 
embodiment in the State. Again, Hobhouse notes that in Social 
and International Ideals Bosanquet speaks of the State as an organ 
of the community, which has the function of maintaining the 
external conditions required for the development of the best life. 
And he finds this way of speaking inconsistent with the thesis that 
the State is identical with the whole social fabric. Hobhouse’s 
conclusion, therefore, is that if such passages represent what 
Bosanquet really thinks about the State, he ought to undertake 
‘the reconstruction of his entire theory’. 8 

By and large, of course, Hobhouse is quite justified in finding in 
Bosanquet the so-called metaphysical theory of the State. 4 True, 

1 According to Bosanquet, 'moral relations presuppose an organized life; but 
such a life is only within the State, not in relations between the States and other 
communities 1 . The Philosophical Theory of the State , p. 325. 

* The Metaphysical Theory of the State, p. 77. ■ Ibid., p. 121, note 1. 

4 If one sums up a trend of thought common to several philosophers in a 
number of theses, it is not surprising if the resultant scheme is not fully applicable 
to all of them, or perhaps to any of them. And one can then End examples of 
'inconsistency'. Still, the inconsistency may be with the main operative ideas of a 
given philosopher's thought. 
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it is an exaggeration to say that according to Bosanquet a man’s 
true self finds its adequate embodiment in the State, if we mean 
by this that man’s potentialities are completely actualized in what 
would normally be regarded as his life as a citizen. Like Hegel, 
Bosanquet considers art, for instance, separately from the State, 
even if it presupposes society. At the same time it is undoubtedly 
true that he maintains an organic theory of the State, according 
to which statements about the State 'as such’ are irreducible in 
principle to statements about assignable individuals. It is also 
true that Bosanquet ascribes to the national State a pre-eminent 
role as the embodiment of the General Will, and that he is com¬ 
paratively insensitive to the ideal of a wider human society. As for 
the confusion of political with moral obligation, which Hobhouse 
mentions as a cardinal feature of the metaphysical theory of the 
State and to which he strongly objects, it seems to the present 
writer that a distinction must be made. 

If we hold a teleological interpretation of morality, in which 
obligation is regarded as falling on us in regard to those actions 
which are required for the attainment of a certain end (for 
example, the actualization and harmonious integration of one’s 
potentialities as a human being), and if at the same time we regard 
life in organized society as one of the normally requisite means for 
attaining this end, we can hardly avoid looking on political 
obligation as one of the expressions of moral obligation. But it by 
no means follows that we are committed to confusing moral with 
political obligation, if by this is meant reducing the former to the 
latter. This confusion can arise only if the State is regarded as 
being itself the basis and interpreter of the moral law. If we do 
look on the State in this way, a disastrous conformism is, as 
Hobhouse notes, the result. But though Bosanquet’s theory of the 
General Will as finding its adequate embodiment in the State 
undoubtedly favours this exalted view of the latter’s moral 
function, we have seen that he allows, even if with reluctance, for 
moral criticism of any actual State. Hobhouse’s comment, how¬ 
ever, is that Bosanquet is here guilty of inconsistency, and that if 
he really wishes to allow for moral criticism of the State, he should 
revise his theory of the General Will. The comment seems to the 
present writer to be just. 

6. We have noted that Bosanquet stood closer than Bradley 
to Hegel. But if we are looking for a British philosopher who 
openly shared Stirling’s enthusiastic veneration for Hegel as the 
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great master of speculative thought, we must turn rather to 
Richard Burdon Haldane (1856-1928), the distinguished states¬ 
man who in 1911 was created Viscount Haldane of Cloan. In his 
two-volume work The Pathway to Reality (1903-4) Haldane 
declared that Hegel was the greatest master of speculative method 
since Aristotle, and that he himself was not only prepared but also 
desirous to be called an Hegelian. 1 Indeed, his undisguised 
admiration for German thought and culture led to a rather shame¬ 
ful attack on him at the beginning of the First World War.* 

Haldane made an attempt to show that the theory of relativity 
is not only compatible with Hegelianism but also demanded by it. 
In The Pathway to Reality he proposed a philosophical theory of 
relativity; and when Einstein published his papers on the subject, 
Haldane regarded them as providing confirmation of his own 
theory, which he developed in The Reign of Relativity (1921). In 
brief, reality as a whole is one, but knowledge of this unity is 
approached from various points of view, such as those of the 
physicist, the biologist and the philosopher. And each point of 
view, together with the categories which it employs, represents 
a partial and relative view of the truth and should not be absolu¬ 
tized. This idea not only fits in with but is also demanded by a 
philosophical outlook for which reality is ultimately Spirit and for 
which truth is the whole system of truth, reality’s complete self¬ 
reflection or self-knowledge, a goal which is approached through 
dialectical stages. 

It can hardly be claimed that this general philosophical theory 
of relativity was, in itself, a novelty. And in any case it was rather 
late in the day for an attempt to infuse fresh life into Hegelianism 
by emphasizing the relativistic aspects of the system and by 
invoking the name of Einstein as a patron. However, it is worth 
mentioning Haldane as one of those prominent figures in British 
public life who have had a lasting interest in philosophical 
problems. 

7. We have already had occasion to mention the coherence 
theory of truth, namely that any particular truth is true in virtue 

1 In the biographical note which prefaces his contribution to the first volume 
of Contemporary British Philosophy , edited by J. H. Muirhead, Haldane remarks 
that he was influenced more by Hegel's method than by his detailed theory of the 
Absolute. But he adds that in his opinion Hegel came nearer to the ultimately 
true view than anyone since the ancient Greeks. 

* Though he had become Lord Chancellor in 1912, after having done excellent 
work as Secretary of State for War, Haldane was omitted from the reconstituted 
ministry of 1915, not indeed because his colleagues had any doubt of his patriotism 
but rather as a measure of expediency in view of popular prejudice. 
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of its place in a total system of truth. This theory was discussed 
and defended in The Nature of Truth (1906) by Harold Henry 
Joachim (1868-1938), who occupied the Wykeham chair of logic 
at Oxford from 1919 until 1935. And it is not altogether super¬ 
fluous to say something about the book, because the author 
showed his awareness of the difficulties to which the theory gives 
rise and did not attempt to slur them over. 

Joachim approaches the coherence theory of truth by way of a 
critical examination of other theories. Consider, for example, the 
correspondence theory, according to which a factual statement is 
true if it corresponds with extra-linguistic reality. If somebody 
asks us to tell him what the reality is with which, say, a true 
scientific statement corresponds, our reply will necessarily be 
expressed in a judgment or set of judgments. When therefore we 
say that the scientific statement is true because it corresponds 
with reality, what we are really saying is that a certain judgment 
is true because it coheres systematically with other judgments. 
Hence the correspondence of truth is seen to pass into the 
coherence theory. 

Or take the doctrine that truth is a quality of certain entities 
called ‘propositions’, a quality which is simply perceived im¬ 
mediately or intuitively. According to Joachim the claim of an 
immediate experience to be an experience of truth can be recog¬ 
nized only in so far as the intuition is shown to be the outcome of 
rational mediation, that is, in so far as the truth in question is 
seen to cohere with other truths. A proposition considered as an 
independent entity which possesses the quality of truth or of 
falsity, is a mere abstraction. Hence once more we are driven on 
to the interpretation of truth as coherence. 

Joachim is thus convinced that the coherence theory of truth 
is superior to all rival theories. ‘That the truth itself is one, and 
whole, and complete, and that all thinking and all experience 
moves within its recognition and subject to its manifest authority; 
this I have never doubted.’ 1 Similarly, Joachim does not doubt 
that different judgments and partial systems of judgments are 
‘more or less true, i.e. as approximating more or less closely to the 
one standard’.* But once we begin to make the coherence theory 
explicit, really to think out its meaning and implications, difficul¬ 
ties arise which cannot be ignored. 

In the first place coherence does not mean simply formal 

1 The Nature of Truth, p. 178. * Ibid., pp. 178-9. 
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consistency. It refers in the long run to one all-inclusive significant 
whole in which form and matter, knowledge and its object, are 
inseparably united. In other words, truth as coherence means 
absolute experience. And an adequate theory of truth as coherence 
would have to provide an intelligible account of absolute experi¬ 
ence, the all-inclusive totality, and to show how the various levels 
of incomplete experience form constitutive moments in it. But it 
is impossible in principle that these demands should be met by 
any philosophical theory. For every such theory is the result of 
finite and partial experience and can be at best only a partial 
manifestation of the truth. 

In the second place truth, as it is attained in human knowledge, 
involves two factors, thought and its object. And it is precisely 
this fact which gives rise to the correspondence theory of truth*. 
An adequate theory of truth as coherence must therefore be able 
to explain how we are to conceive that self-diremption of the 
totality, absolute experience, which brings about the relative 
independence of subject and object, of ideal content and external 
reality, within human knowledge. But no such explanation, 
Joachim admits, has ever been given. 

In the third place, as all human knowledge involves thought 
about an Other (that is, an other than itself), every theory of the 
nature of truth, including the coherence theory, must be a theory 
about truth as its Other, as something about which we think and 
pronounce judgment. And this is equivalent to saying that 'the 
coherence theory of truth on its own admission can never rise above 
the level of knowledge which at the best attains to the "truth" of 
correspondence’. 1 

With admirable candour Joachim is quite ready to speak of the 
‘shipwreck’ of his endeavours to state an adequate theory of 
truth. In other words, he cannot meet the difficulties to which the 
coherence theory gives rise. At the same time he is still convinced 
that this theory carries us further than rival theories into the 
problem of truth, and that it can maintain itself against objections 
which are fatal to them, even if it itself gives rise to questions 
which cannot be answered. It is, however, clear enough that the 
ultimate reason why Joachim sticks to the coherence theory, in 
spite of the difficulties to which it admittedly gives rise, is a meta¬ 
physical reason, a belief about the nature of reality. Indeed, he 
explicitly says that he does not believe that ‘the Metaphysician is 

1 Ibid., p. 175. 
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entitled to acquiesce in logical theories, when their success de¬ 
mands that he should accept within the sphere of Logic assump¬ 
tions which his own metaphysical theory condemns'. 1 In other 
words, absolute idealism in metaphysics demands the coherence 
theory of truth in logic. And in spite of the difficulties to which 
this theory gives rise we are justified in accepting it, if other 
theories of truth inevitably pass into the coherence theory when 
we try to state them precisely. 

In judging whether other theories of truth do in fact pass into 
the coherence theory we have to bear in mind Joachim’s own 
observation that coherence in this context does not mean simply 
formal consistency. An admission that two mutually incompatible 
propositions cannot both be true at the same time is not equivalent 
to embracing the coherence theory of truth. As Joachim presents 
the theory, when he is discussing the difficulties to which it gives 
rise, it is clearly a metaphysical theory, part and parcel of absolute 
idealism. Hence it is a question of whether all other theories of 
truth can be seen ultimately either to suffer complete collapse 
under critical examination or to imply the validity of absolute 
idealism. And nobody who is not already an absolute idealist is 
likely to admit that this is the case. It is not indeed the intention 
of the present writer to suggest that coherence has nothing to do 
with truth. In point of fact we often use coherence as a test, 
coherence with already established truths. And it is arguable that 
this implies a metaphysical belief about the nature of reality . But 
it does not necessarily follow that this is an implicit belief in 
absolute idealism. In any case, as Joachim himself frankly recog¬ 
nizes, if a true proposition is true only in so far as it is included as 
a moment in an absolute experience which transcends our grasp, 
it is very difficult to see how we can ever know that any proposition 
is true. And yet we are sure that we can have some knowledge. 
Perhaps an essential preliminary to any attempt to formulate 
‘the’ theory of truth is a careful examination of the ways in which 
terms such as ‘true’ and 'truth' are used in ordinary discourse. 

1 The Nature of Truth, p. 179. 


CHAPTER X 

THE TURN TOWARDS PERSONAL IDEALISM 

Pringle-Pattison and the value of the human person—The 
pluralistic idealism of McTaggart—The pluralistic spiritualism 
of J. Ward—General comments. 

I. The attitude adopted by Bradley and Bosanquet to finite 
personality not unnaturally led to a reaction even within the 
idealist movement. One of the chief representatives of this reaction 
was Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison (1856-1931). 1 In his first work, 
The Development from Kant to Hegel (1882), he described the 
transition from the critical philosophy of Kant to the meta¬ 
physical idealism of Hegel as an inevitable movement. And he 
always maintained that the mind cannot rest in a system which 
involves the doctrine of unknowable things-in-themselves. But in 
1887 he published Hegelianism and Personality in which, somewhat 
to the surprise of his readers, he submitted absolute idealism to 
outspoken criticism. 

At first sight, Pringle-Pattison admits, Hegelianism appears to 
magnify man. For, obscure though Hegel’s utterances may be, 
his philosophy certainly suggests that God or the Absolute is 
identical with the whole historical process, considered as develop¬ 
ing dialectically towards self-knowledge in and through the 
human mind. ‘The philosopher’s knowledge of God is God’s 
knowledge of himself.’* The ground is thus prepared for the Left- 
wing Hegelian transformation of theology into anthropology. 

Reflection, however, shows that in Hegelianism the individual 
person is of little account. For human beings become 'the foci in 
which the impersonal life of thought momentarily concentrates 
itself, in order to take stock of its own contents. These foci appear 
only to disappear in the perpetual process of this realization.’ 8 
The human person, in other words, is simply a means whereby 
impersonal Thought comes to a knowledge of itself. And from the 

1 Originally called Andrew Seth, he adopted the name Pringle-Pattison in 1898 
in fulfilment of a condition for succeeding to an estate. He successively occupied 
chairs of philosophy at Cardiff (1883-7), St. Andrews (1887-91) and Edinburgh 

(1891-1919)* 

1 Hegelianism and Personality , p. 196 (2nd edition). 

1 Ibid., p. 199. 
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point of view of anyone who attaches a real value to personality 
it is clear that ‘Hegel’s determination to have one process and one 
subject was the original fountain of error'. 1 The radical mistake 
both of Hegelianism itself and of its British derivatives is ‘the 
identification of the human and the divine self-consciousness or, 
to put it more broadly, the unification of consciousness in a single 
self’.* This unification is ultimately destructive of the reality of 
both God and man. 

Pringle-Pattison insists, therefore, on two points. First, we 
should recognize a real self-consciousness in God, even .though we 
have to avoid ascribing to it the features of finite self-consciousness 
considered precisely as finite. Secondly, we must assert the value 
and relative independence of the human person. For each person 
has a centre of its own, a will, which is 'impervious' to any other 
person, ‘a centre which I maintain even in my dealings with God 
Himself'.* ‘The two positions—the divine personality and human 
dignity and immortality—are two complementary sides of the 
same view of existence.' 4 

This sounds like an abandonment of absolute idealism in favour 
of theism. But in his later writings Pringle-Pattison reaffirms 
absolute idealism or, more accurately, attempts to revise it in 
such a way that it permits more value being attached to finite 
personality than in the philosophies of Bradley and Bosanquet. 
The result is an unsatisfactory amalgam of absolute idealism and 
theism. 

In the first place we cannot prove, by the sort of arguments 
employed by the earlier British idealists, that the world of Nature 
can exist only as object for a subject. Ferrier’s line of argument, 
for example, is quite unsound. It is indeed obviously true that we 
cannot conceive material things without conceiving them; but 
‘this method of approach cannot possibly prove that they do not 
exist out of that relation’. 6 As for Green’s argument that relations 
cannot exist except through the synthesizing activity of a universal 
consciousness, this presupposes a defunct psychology, according 
to whicL experience begins with unrelated sensations. In point of 

1 Hegelianism and Personality, p. 203, 

1 Ibid., p, 226. Strictly speaking, neither Bradley nor Bosanquet regarded the 
Absolute as a 'sell*. But they did, of course, merge all finite experiences in the 
unity of a single absolute experience. 

• Ibid,, p. 217, 

• Ibid,, p. 238. 

• The Idea of God in the Light of Recent Philosophy (1917), p. 19a. This work 
will be referred to as The Idea of God . 
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fact relations are just as much given realities as the things 
related. 

It does not follow, however, that, as the ‘lower naturalism’ 
maintains, Nature exists apart from a total system which em¬ 
bodies value. On the contrary, we can see in Nature a continuity of 
process combined with the emergence of qualitatively distinct 
levels. Man appears as ‘the organ through which the universe 
beholds and enjoys itself’. 1 And among the emergent qualities 
which characterize the universe we must recognize not only the 
so-called secondary qualities but also ‘the aspects of beauty and 
sublimity which we recognize in nature and those finer insights 
which we owe to the poet and the artist’.* Moral values too must 
be taken as qualifying the universe. And the whole process of 
Nature, with the emergence of qualitatively different levels, is to 
be looked on as a progressive manifestation of the Absolute or 
God. 

According to Pringle-Pattison, the idea of God as existing 
‘before’ the world and as creating it out of nothing is philosophi¬ 
cally untenable. ‘The idea of creation tends to pass into that 
of manifestation’;* and the infinite and the finite stand to one 
another in a relation of mutual implication. As for man, 'he exists 
as an organ of the universe or of the Absolute, the one Being', 4 
which should be conceived in terms of its highest manifestation 
and so as one spiritual life or absolute experience. 

Whatever Hegelianism and Personality may have seemed to 
imply, there is thus no radical rejection of absolute idealism in 
Pringle-Pattison’s later work. On the contrary, there is a large 
measure of agreement with Bosanquet. At the same time Pringle- 
Pattison is not prepared to accept Bosanquet’s view of the destiny 
of the human individual. In his view differentiation constitutes 
the very essence of absolute life, and ‘every individual is a unique 
nature ... an expression or focalization of the universe which is 
nowhere else repeated'. 6 The higher we ascend in the scale of life, 
the clearer becomes the uniqueness of the individual. And if 
value increases in proportion to unique individuality, we cannot 
suppose that distinct selves achieve their destiny by being merged 
without distinction in the One. Each must be preserved in its 
uniqueness. 

Pringle-Pattison is thus not prepared to say with Bradley that 

1 Ibid., p. 211. 

4 Ibid., p. 259. 


1 Ibid., p. 212. 
1 Ibid., p. 267. 


4 Ibid., p. 308. 
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the temporal world is appearance. And as he retains the doctrine 
of the Absolute, he seems to be committed to saying that the 
Absolute is subject to temporal succession. But he also wishes to 
maintain that there is a real sense in which the Absolute or God 
transcends time. Hence he has recourse to the analogies of the 
drama and the symphony. Where, for example, a symphony is 
played, the notes succeed one another; yet in a real sense the 
whole is there from the beginning, giving meaning to and unifying 
the successive units. ‘Somewhat in this fashion we may perhaps 
conceive that the time-process is retained in the Absolute and yet 
transcended.' 1 

If such analogies were pressed, the natural conclusion would be 
that the Absolute is simply the Idea, or perhaps more properly 
the Value, of the entire cosmic and historical process. But Pringle- 
Pattison clearly wishes to maintain that God is an absolute 
personal experience, which could hardly be described as simply 
the meaning and value of the world. In other words, he tries to 
combine absolute idealism with elements of theism. And the 
ambiguous result suggests that he would have done better either 
to retain the Absolute and identify it with the historical process 
considered as moving towards the emergence of new values or to 
make a clear break with absolute idealism and embrace theism. 
However, it is at any rate clear that within the general framework 
of absolute idealism he tried to preserve and assert the value of 
the finite personality. 

2. We can now turn to a Cambridge philosopher, John 
McTaggart Ellis McTaggart (1866-1925), for whom the problem of 
the relation between finite selves and the Absolute did not and 
could not arise, inasmuch for him there was no Absolute apart 
from the society or system of selves. In his philosophy the 
Absolute as understood by Bradley and Bosanquet simply dis¬ 
appeared from the scene. 

McTaggart was elected a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1891. In his view Hegel had penetrated further than any other 
philosopher into the nature of reality. And he devoted himself 
to a prolonged study of Hegelianism, which bore fruit in Studies 
in the Hegelian Dialectic (1896; second edition, 1922), Studies in 
the Hegelian Cosmology (1901; second edition, 1918), and A 
Commentary on Hegel’s Logic (1910). But McTaggart was by no 
means only a student of and commentator on Hegel: he was an 
x The Idea of God, p. 363. 
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original thinker. This fact shows itself indeed in the commentaries 
but much more in the two volumes of The Nature of Existence 
which together contain his system of philosophy. 

In the first part of his sytem McTaggart is concerned with 
determining the characteristics which belong to all that exists or, 
as he puts it, to existence as a whole. 2 More accurately, he is 
concerned with determining the characteristics which the existent 
must have. Hence the method to be employed will be that of 
a priori deduction. McTaggart is thus very far from being what is 
often described as an inductive metaphysician. 

Even in the first part of the system, however, McTaggart 
admits two empirical premisses, namely that something exists and 
that what exists is differentiation. The truth of the first premiss is 
known by immediate experience. For everyone is aware that he 
at any rate exists. And he cannot deny this without implicitly 
affirming it. As for the second premiss, 'it would indeed be possible 
to reach this result a priori . For I shall argue later that it is certain 
a priori that no substance can be simple.' a But an appeal to per¬ 
ception ‘seems more likely to command assent'. 4 What McTaggart 
really wishes to show is that existence as a whole is differentiated, 
that there is a plurality of substances. And this is shown by the 
very fact of perception. If, for example, perception is interpreted 
as a relation, there must be more than one term. 

We can take it, therefore, that something exists. This cannot be 
existence itself. 5 For if we say that what exists is existence, we are 
left with an absolute blank. That which exists must possess some 
quality besides existence. And the compound quality, composed 
of all the qualities of a thing, can be called its nature. But we 
cannot resolve a thing without residue into its qualities. 'At the 
head of the series there will be something existent which has 
qualities without being itself a quality. The ordinary name for 

1 The first volume appeared in 1921. The second, edited by Professor C. D. 
Broad, was published posthumously in 1927. A summary of the system is pre¬ 
sented by McTaggart himself in his contribution to the first volume of Con - 
temporary British Philosophy, edited by J. H. Muirhead. 

* Existence is said to be an indefinable quality which is such that everything 
which exists is real, though not everything which is real is necessarily existent. 
In other words, reality or being is for McTaggart a wider concept than that of 
existence. 

1 The Nature of Existence, 45. The work is divided into sections numbered 
successively from the beginning of the first to the end of the second volume. And 
references are given here according to these numbered sections. 

4 Ibid. 

1 Obviously, McTaggart, interpreting existence as an indefinable quality, could 
not accept the Thomist thesis that ultimate reality is precisely ipsum esse sub- 
sistens . 
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this, and I think the best name, is substance.’ 1 It may be objected 
that substance apart from its qualities is an inconceivable nothing; 
but it does not follow that substance is 'not anything in con¬ 
junction with its qualities’. 8 

If therefore there is anything existing, and we know from 
experience that there is, there must be at least one substance. But 
we have already accepted the empirical premiss of pluralism, of the 
differentiation of existence as a whole. It follows therefore that there 
must be relations. 8 For if there is a plurality of substances, they 
must be similar and dissimilar, similar in being substances, dissimilar 
in being distinct. 4 And similarity and dissimilarity are relations. 

Now, according to McTaggart every relation generates a 
derivative quality in each of its terms, namely the quality of 
being a term in this relationship. Further, a derivative relation¬ 
ship is generated between every relation and each of its terms. We 
therefore get infinite series. But ‘these infinite series are not 
vicious, because it is not necessary to complete them to determine 
the meaning of the earlier terms’. 8 Hence Bradley's argument to 
show that qualities and relations cannot be truly real loses its force. 

Substances, we have seen, must be dissimilar in some way. But 
there are similarities which permit their arrangement in collections 
and collections of collections. A collection is called a ‘group’, and 
the substances which compose it are its ‘members’. 8 Taken by 
itself, this is a straightforward idea. But there are several points 
to notice. First, a group is for McTaggart a substance. Thus the 
group of all French citizens is a substance which possesses qualities 
of its own, such as being a nation. Secondly, as no substance is 
ever absolutely simple, a compound substance cannot have simple 
substances as its members. Thirdly, we cannot assume without 
more ado that two groups are necessarily two substances. If the 
contents are the same, the groups are one substance. For example, 
the counties of England and the parishes of England form two 
groups but only one substance. 

1 The Nature of Existence, 65. * Ibid., 68. 

* The term ‘relation' is for McTaggart indefinable, though we can clarify the 
difference in meaning between words such as ‘relation* and ‘quality*. For instance, 
qualities are not said to exist ‘between* terms, whereas relations are. 

4 According to McTaggart, following Leibniz, if two substances had precisely 
the same nature, they would be indistinguishable, and therefore one and the same 
substance. 

• The Nature of Existence, 88. 

4 We must distinguish between members and parts. ‘If we take the group of 
all the counties in Great Britain, neither England nor Whitechapel are members 
of the group, but they are parts, of which the group is the whole.’ Ibid,, 123. 
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Now, there must be one compound substance which contains 
all existent content and of which every other substance is a part. 
‘This substance is to be called the Universe.’ 1 It is an organic unity 
in which 'all that exists, both substances and characteristics, are 
bound together in one system of extrinsic determination’. 8 At 
the same time there seems to be a major objection against ad¬ 
mitting this idea of an all-inclusive substance. On the one hand 
McTaggart takes it that a sufficient description of any substance 
must be possible in principle. On the other hand no sufficient 
description of the universe seems to be possible. For a sufficient 
description would have, it appears, to indicate the parts and also 
their relations to one another and to the whole. But how can this 
be possible if no substance is simple and is consequently infinitely 
divisible? 3 

The details of McTaggart’s solution of this difficulty are too 
complicated for discussion here. His general principle, as stated 
in his summary of his system, is that to avoid a contradiction 
between the thesis that a sufficient description of any substance is 
possible and the thesis that no substance is simple ‘there must be 
some description of any substance. A, which implies sufficient 
descriptions of the members of all its sets of parts which are 
sequent to some given sets of parts’. 4 Taken by itself, this state¬ 
ment does not indeed convey very much. But McTaggart’s line of 
thought is this. A sufficient description of a substance is possible 
in principle, if certain conditions are fulfilled. Consider the all- 
inclusive substance, the universe. This consists of one or more 
primary wholes, which in turn consist of primary parts. These 
parts can be differentiated by, for example, distinct qualities. 
And a sufficient description of the universe is possible in principle, 
provided that descriptions of the primary parts imply sufficient 
descriptions of the secondary parts, the series of which is in¬ 
definitely prolonged. For this implication to be a reality, however, 
the secondary parts must be related to one another by what 
McTaggart calls the relation of determining correspondence. For 
example, let us suppose that A and B are primary parts of a given 

1 Ibid., 135. 

* Ibid., 137. If, for instance, a substance X possesses qualities a, b and c , an 
alteration in one quality produces an alteration in the nature (composed of the 
qualities) and so in the substance which is manifested in the nature. The qualities 
are then said to stand to one another in a relation of extrinsic determination. 

8 As no substance is absolutely simple, the difficulty occurs in regard to every 
substance. 

4 Contemporary British Philosophy , First Series, p. 256. 
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substance, and that A and B are sufficiently described in terms 
of the qualities of * andy respectively. The relation of determining 
correspondence demands that a secondary part of A should be 
sufficiently describable in terms of y and that a secondary part of 
B should be sufficiently describable in terms of x. Given such 
interlocking determining correspondences throughout the whole 
hierarchy of consequent sets of parts, sufficient descriptions of the 
primary parts will imply sufficient descriptions of the secondary 
parts. And a sufficient description of the substance is thus possible 
in principle, notwithstanding the fact that it is indefinitely 
divisible. 

As McTaggart maintains that a sufficient description of every 
substance must be possible, it follows that the relation of determin¬ 
ing correspondence must hold between the parts of a substance. 
And if we look on determining correspondence as a label for types 
of causal relations, we can then say that McTaggart attempts to 
prove a priori the necessity of a certain pattern of causal relations 
within the universe. That is to say, if, as he assumes, the universe 
is an intelligible organic unity, there must exist in the hierarchy 
of its parts a certain pattern of determining correspondence. 

Now, we have referred, for instance, to the counties of England, 
and we have been speaking of the universe. But though in the 
first part of the system some empirical illustrations are given to 
facilitate understanding, the conclusions reached are intended to 
be purely abstract. For example, though it is argued a priori that, 
if anything exists, there must be an all-inclusive substance which 
we can call the universe, it is a mistake to suppose that this term 
necessarily refers to the whole complex of entities which we are 
ordinarily accustomed to think of as the universe. The first part 
of the system established simply that there must be a universe. 
It does not tell us which, if any, empirical entities are members of 
the all-inclusive group which is called the universe. It is only in the 
second part of the system that McTaggart applies the conclusions 
of the first part, asking, for instance, whether the characteristics of 
substance which have been determined a priori can belong to those 
kinds of things which at first sight appear to be substances, or, 
rather, whether the characteristics which are encountered in or 
suggested by experience really belong to the existent. 

In this field of inquiry, however, McTaggart insists, we cannot 
obtain absolute certainty. We may indeed be able to show that 
certain characteristics presented in or suggested by experience 
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cannot belong to the existent, and that they must therefore be 
assigned to the sphere of appearance. But we cannot show with 
absolute certainty that characteristics suggested by experience 
must belong to the existent. For there might be characteristics 
never experienced or imagined by us which would equally well or 
better satisfy the a priori requirements of the first part of the 
system. However, if it can be shown that characteristics suggested 
by experience do in fact satisfy these a priori demands, and that 
no others which we know of or can imagine will do so, we have 
reasonable, though not absolute, certainty. In other words, 
McTaggart ascribes absolute certainty only to the results of 
a priori demonstration. 

'The universe appears, pritna facie, to contain substances of two 
very different kinds—Matter and Spirit.’ 1 But McTaggart refuses 
to admit the reality of matter, mainly on the ground that nothing 
which has the quality of being material can have between its parts 
that relation of determining correspondence which must exist 
between the secondary parts of a substance. Let us suppose, for 
the sake of argument, that a given material thing has two primary 
parts, one of which can be sufficiently described as blue, while the 
other can be sufficiently described as red. According to the require¬ 
ments of the principle of determining correspondence there would 
have to be a secondary part of the primary part described as blue 
which would correspond with the primary part described as red. 
That is to say, this secondary part would be red. But this is not 
logically possible. For a primary part could not be sufficiently 
described as blue, if one of its secondary parts were red. And 
analogous conclusions can be drawn if we consider qualities such 
as size and shape. Hence matter cannot belong to the existent: it 
cannot qualify the universe.* 

We are left therefore with spirit. There is indeed no demonstra¬ 
tive proof that nothing exists save spirit. For there might possibly 
be a form of substance, which we had never experienced or 
imagined, which would satisfy the requirements for being a 
substance and yet not be spiritual. But we have no positive 
ground for claiming that there is such a substance. Hence it is 
reasonable to conclude that all substance is spiritual. 

1 The Nature of Existence, 352. 

• According to McTaggart, it is no good saying that the existence of matter 
can be proved inferentially from sense-data. For what we call sense-data might 
be caused by spiritual causes. And if we claim that sense-data are themselves 
material substances, we shall have to meet the arguments which show, in general, 
that substance cannot be material. 
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As for the nature of spirit, ‘I propose to define the quality of 
spirituality by saying that it is the quality of having content, all 
of which is the content of one or more selves’. 1 Thus selves are 
spiritual, and so are parts of selves and groups of selves, though in 
deference to common usage the term ‘a spirit' can be reserved for 
a self.* 

If spirit, therefore, is the only form of substance, the universe 
or Absolute will be the all-inclusive society or system of selves, 
selves being its primary parts. The secondary parts, of all grades, 
are perceptions, which form the contents of selves. In this case 
there must be relations of determining correspondence between 
these parts. True, this demands the fulfilment of certain con¬ 
ditions; that 'a self can perceive another self, and a part of another 
self’, 8 that a perception is part of a percipient self, and that a 
perception of a part of a whole can be part of a perception of this 
whole. But the fulfilment of these conditions cannot be shown to 
be impossible; and there are reasons for thinking that they are in 
fact fulfilled. So we can take it that the Absolute is the system or 
society of selves. 

Are selves immortal? The answer to this question depends on 
the point of view which we adopt. On the one hand McTaggart 
denies the reality of time, on the ground that an assertion of the 
reality of the temporal series of past, present and future compels 
us to attribute to any given event mutually incompatible deter¬ 
minations. 4 Hence if we adopt this point of view, we should 
describe selves as timeless or eternal rather than as immortal, a 
term which implies unending temporal duration. On the other 
hand time certainly belongs to the sphere of appearance. And the 
self will appear to persist through all future time. ‘In consequence 
of this, I think we may properly say that the self is immortal', 8 
though immortality must then be understood as including pre- 
existence, before, that is, its union with the body. 

Professor C. D. Broad has remarked 8 that he does not suppose 
that McTaggart made a single disciple, though he exercised a 
considerable influence on his pupils by his logical subtlety, his 
intellectual honesty and his striving after clarity. It is not indeed 

1 The Nature of Existence, 381. 

1 For McTaggart the self is indefinable and is known by acquaintance. 

8 The Nature of Existence, 408. 

4 Cf. The Nature of Existence , 332, and McTaggart’s article on The Unreality of 
Time in Mind, 1908. 

8 The Nature of Existence, 503. 

8 In British Philosophy in the Mid-Century, edited by C. A. Mace, p. 45. 
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surprising if McTaggart failed to make disciples. For, apart from the 
fact that he does not explain, any more than Bradley did, how the 
sphere of appearance arises in the first place, his system provides 
a much clearer example than the philosophies of either Bradley 
or Bosanquet of the account of metaphysics which has sometimes 
been given by anti-metaphysicians, namely as an alleged science 
which professes to deduce the nature of reality in a purely a priori 
manner. For having worked out in the first part of his system 
what characteristics the existent must possess, McTaggart blithely 
proceeds in the second part to reject the reality of matter and 
time on the ground that they do not fulfil the requirements estab¬ 
lished in the first part. And though his conclusions certainly make 
his philosophy more interesting and exciting, their strangeness is 
apt to make most readers conclude without more ado that there 
must be something wrong with his arguments. Most people at any 
rate find it difficult to believe that reality consists of a system of 
selves, the contents of which are perceptions. ‘Ingenious but uncon¬ 
vincing’, is likely to be their verdict about McTaggart’s arguments. 

It may be objected that this is a very philistinian point of view. 
If McTaggart's arguments are good ones, the strangeness of his 
conclusions does not alter the fact. And this is true enough. But it 
is also a fact that few philosophers have been convinced by the 
arguments adduced to show that reality must be what McTaggart 
says it is. 

3. McTaggart combined the doctrine that existing reality con¬ 
sists of spiritual selves with atheism. 1 But the personal idealists 
generally adopted some form of theism. We can take as an example 
James Ward (1843-1925), naturalist, psychologist and philo¬ 
sopher, who studied for a while in Germany, where he came under 
the influence of Lotze, and eventually occupied the chair of logic 
and mental philosophy at Cambridge (1897-1925). 

In 1886 Ward contributed to the Encyclopaedia Britannica a 
famous article on psychology, which later provided the basis for 
his Psychological Principles (1918), a work which clearly shows the 
influence of German philosophers such as Lotze, Wundt and 
Brentano. Ward was strongly opposed to the associationist 
psychology. In his view the content of consciousness consists of 

1 McTaggart admitted the bare possibility of there being within the society of 
selves a self which from the standpoint of experience might appear to exercise 
some controlling, though not creative, function. But he added that we have no 
reason to suppose that there is in fact such a self. And even if there were, it would 
not be equivalent to God as customarily represented in theistic thought. 
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'presentations’; but these form a continuum. They are not discrete 
isolated events or impressions, into which the presentational con¬ 
tinuum can be broken up. Obviously, a new presentation intro¬ 
duces fresh material; but it does not constitute simply an additional 
item in a series, for it modifies or partially changes the pre-existing 
field of consciousness. Further, every presentation is a presentation 
for a subject, being an experience of the subject. The idea of the 
'soul' is not for Ward a concept of psychology; but we cannot 
dispense with the idea of the subject. For consciousness involves 
selective attention to this or that feature or aspect of the presenta¬ 
tional continuum; and this is an activity of the subject under the 
influence of feelings of pleasure and pain. It is, however, a mistake 
to regard the subject of consciousness as merely a spectator, a 
purely cognitive subject. For the conative aspect of experience is 
fundamental, and the selective activity in question is teleological 
in character, the active subject selecting and attending to presen¬ 
tational data in view of an end or purpose. 1 

In the first series of his Gifford Lectures, published in 1899 as 
Naturalism and Agnosticism, Ward attacked what he called the 
naturalistic view of the world. We must distinguish between 
natural science on the one hand and philosophical naturalism on 
the other. For example, mechanics which deals simply ‘with the 
quantitative aspects of physical phenomena’ 2 should not be 
confused with the mechanical theory of Nature, 'which aspires to 
resolve the actual world into an actual mechanism’. 8 The philo¬ 
sopher who accepts this theory believes that the formulas and 
laws of mechanics are not simply abstract and selective devices 
for dealing with an environment under certain aspects, devices 
which possess a limited validity, but that they reveal to us the 
nature of concrete reality in an adequate manner. And in this 
belief he is mistaken. Spencer, for instance, attempts to deduce 
the movement of evolution from mechanical principles and is blind 
to the fact that in the process of evolution different levels emerge 
which require their own appropriate categories and concepts. 4 

Dualism, however, as a possible alternative to naturalism, is 
untenable. It is true that the fundamental structure of experience 
is the subject-object relationship. But this distinction is not 

1 In the opinion of the present writer this approach to psychology was much 
superior to that of the associationists. 

1 Naturalism and Agnosticism , i, p. viii. * Ibid. 

4 Ward is not always careful to observe his own distinction between natural 
science and philosophical naturalism. And he tends to speak as though the science 
of mechanics does not treat of ‘the actual". 
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equivalent to a dualism between mind and matter. For even when 
the object is what we call a material thing, the fact that it is 
comprised together with the subject within the unity of the 
subject-object relationship shows that it cannot be entirely 
heterogeneous to the subject. No ultimate dualism between mind 
and matter can stand up to criticism. 

Having rejected, therefore, materialism, in the form of the 
mechanical theory of Nature, and dualism, Ward has recourse to 
what he calls spiritualistic monism. This term does not, however, 
express a belief that there is only one substance or being. Ward’s 
view is that all entities are in some sense spiritual. That is to say, 
they all possess a psychical aspect. His theory is thus pluralistic; 
and in his second set of Gifford Lectures, which appeared in 1911 
under the title The Realm of Ends or Pluralism and Theism he 
speaks of pluralistic spiritualism rather than of spiritualistic 
monism, though, if the latter term is properly understood, both 
names have the same meaning. 

To some readers it may appear extraordinary that a Cambridge 
professor of comparatively recent date should embrace a theory 
of panpsychism. But Ward does not intend to imply, any more 
than Leibniz did, 1 that every entity or monad enjoys what we 
call consciousness. The idea is rather that there is no such thing 
as ‘brute’ matter, but that every centre of activity possesses some 
degree, often a very low degree, of ‘mentality’. Moreover, Ward 
claims that pluralistic spiritualism is not a doctrine which has 
been deduced a priori but is based on experience.* ‘The world is 
taken simply as we find it, as a plurality of active individuals 
unified only in and through their mutual interactions. These inter¬ 
actions again are interpreted throughout on the analogy of social 
transactions, as a mutuum commercium; that is to say, as based 
on cognition and conation.’ 8 

1 Ward’s pluralism resembles the monadology of Leibniz, except that Ward's 
monads are not ‘windowless’ but act on one another. 

* According to Ward, the only a priori statements which are beyond challenge 
are ‘purely formal statements’ (The Realm of Ends , p. 227), those of logic and 
mathematics. These do not give factual information about the world. If, however, 
a philosopher professes to deduce the nature of reality from a table of categories 
and these are found to apply to the world, it will also be found that they were 
taken from experience in the first place. 

1 The Realm of End *, p. 225. Obviously, the less fantastic panpsychism is made 
to appear, the more does it lie open to the comment that no new information is 
being given, but that it consists simply in interpreting the empirically observable 
behaviour of things according to certain selected analogies. The question whether 
it is true or not then appears as a question whether a certain description is 
appropriate, not whether certain behaviour takes place or not. 
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Now, Ward admits that it is possible to stop at this idea of a 
plurality of finite active centres of experience. For Kant has 
exposed the fallacies in the alleged demonstrative proofs of God’s 
existence. At the same time theism supplies a unity which is 
missing in pluralism without God. Further, the concepts of 
creation and conservation throw light on the existence of the 
Many, though creation should be understood in terms of ground 
and consequent rather than of cause and effect. ‘God is the ground 
of the world’s being, its ratio essendi.’ 1 In addition, Ward argues 
in a pragmatist-like way that acceptance of the idea of God has 
the benefit of increasing the pluralist’s confidence in the signifi¬ 
cance of finite existence and in the eventual realization of the 
ideal of the kingdom of ends. Without God as both transcendent 
and immanently active in the universe, 'the world may well for 
ever remain that rerum concordia discors, which at present we 
find it’. 8 

4. We can safely venture the generalization that one of the 
basic factors in personal idealism is a judgment of value, namely 
that personality represents the highest value within the field of 
our experience. This statement may indeed appear inapplicable 
to the philosophy of McTaggart, who professes to demonstrate by 
a priori reasoning what characteristics must belong to the existent 
and then inquires which of the kinds of things that are prima facie 
substances actually possess these characteristics. But it does not 
necessarily follow, of course, that a judgment of value does not 
constitute an effective implicit factor even in his philosophy. In 
any case it is clear that Pringle-Pattison’s revision of absolute 
idealism was prompted by a conviction of the ultimate value of 
personality, and that James Ward’s pluralistic spiritualism was 
connected with a similar conviction. 

Obviously, personal idealism does not consist simply of this 
judgment of value. It involves also the conviction that personality 
should be taken as the key to the nature of reality, and a sustained 
attempt to interpret reality in the light of this conviction. This 
means that personal idealism tends to pluralism rather than to 
monism. In the philosophies of McTaggart and Ward a pluralistic 
conception of the universe is clearly dominant. With Pringle- 
Pattison it is held in check by his retention of the idea of the 
Absolute as a single all-inclusive experience. At the same time the 
value which he attaches to finite personality drives him to 

1 The Realm of Ends, p. 234. a Ibid., p. 421. 
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endeavour to interpret the doctrine of the One in such a way as 
not to involve the submerging or obliteration of the Many in the 
One. 

The natural result in metaphysics of the turning from monism 
to pluralism in the light of a conviction of the value of personality 
is the assertion of some form of theism. In the exceptional case of 
McTaggart the Absolute is indeed interpreted as the society or 
system of finite spiritual selves. And with Pringle-Pattison the 
change to unequivocal theism is checked by the influence which 
the tradition of absolute idealism still exercises on his mind. But 
the inner dynamic, so to speak, of personal idealism is towards 
the interpretation of ultimate reality as being itself personal in 
character and of such a kind as to allow for the dependent reality 
of finite persons. According to the absolute idealists, as we have 
seen, the concept of God must be transformed into the concept 
of the Absolute. In personal idealism the concept of the Absolute 
tends to be re-transformed into the concept of God. True, 
McTaggart looks on his idea of the society or system of spiritual 
selves as the proper interpretation of the Hegelian Absolute. But 
with James Ward we find a clear transition to theism. And it is 
no matter for surprise that he explicitly asserts his affinity with 
Kant rather than with Hegel. 

How far we extend the application of the term ‘personal 
idealism’ is, within limits, a matter of choice. Consider, for 
example, William Ritchie Sorley (1855-1935), who occupied the 
chair of moral philosophy at Cambridge from 1900 until 1932. He 
was mainly concerned with problems connected with the nature 
of values and the judgment of value, and it may be preferable to 
label him a philosopher of value. But he also inquired into the 
sort of general philosophical theory which we must embrace when 
we take values seriously into account as factors in reality. Thus 
he insisted that persons are ‘the bearers of value’, 1 and that meta¬ 
physics culminates in the idea of God, conceived not only as 
creator but also as ‘the essence and source of all values, and as 
willing that these values should be shared by the free minds who 
owe their being to him’. 2 And the total result of his reflections is 
such that he can reasonably be labelled as a personal idealist. 

We cannot, however, be expected to outline the ideas of all those 
British philosophers who can reasonably be described as personal 
idealists. Instead we can draw attention to the differences in 

1 Contemporary British Philosophy , Second Series, p. 254, * Ibid., p. 265. 
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attitude towards the sciences between the absolute idealists and 
the personal idealists. Bradley does not, of course, deny the 
validity of science at its own level. But inasmuch as he relegates 
all discursive thought to the sphere of appearance, he is involved 
in holding that the sciences are incapable of revealing to us the 
nature of reality as distinct from appearance. True we find much 
the same attitude in McTaggart, for whom the spatio-temporal 
world is appearance. And even James Ward, in his polemic against 
naturalism and the mechanical theory of the world, plays down 
the ability of science to disclose to us the nature of reality and 
emphasizes the man-made character of abstract scientific con¬ 
cepts, which have to be judged by their utility rather than by any 
claim to absolute truth. At the same time he is convinced that the 
concrete sciences, such as biology and psychology, suggest and 
confirm his pluralistic philosophy. And, in general, the personal 
idealists are concerned not so much with sitting in judgment on 
science and relegating it to the sphere of appearance as with 
challenging the claim of materialist and mechanist philosophies 
to be the logical outcome of the sciences. The general tendency at 
any rate of personal idealism is to appeal to the fact that different 
sciences require different categories to cope with different levels 
of experience or aspects of reality, and to regard metaphysics as a 
legitimate and indeed necessary enlargement of the field of inter¬ 
pretation rather than as the unique path to a knowledge of reality 
from which the empirical sciences, confined to the sphere of 
appearance, are necessarily debarred. This observation may not 
apply to McTaggart. But he is really sui generis. The general 
attitude of the personal idealists is to argue that experience and 
an empirical approach to philosophy support pluralism rather 
than the type of monism characteristic of absolute idealism, and 
that if we bear in mind the different types of science, 1 we can see 
that metaphysical philosophy is not a counterblast to science but 
a natural crown to that interpretation of reality in which the 
sciences have their own parts to play. 

A final point. If we except the system of McTaggart, personal 
idealism was calculated by its very nature to appeal to religiously 
minded philosophers, to the sort of philosophers who would be 
considered suitable persons to receive invitations to give series of 
Gifford Lectures. And what the personal idealists wrote was 

1 When Ward writes as though science does not provide us with knowledge of 
the concretely real, he is thinking primarily of mechanics which he regards as a 
branch of mathematics. As already noted, he was himself a psychologist. 
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generally religiously edifying. Their style of philosophy was 
obviously much less destructive of Christian faith than the 
absolute idealism of Bradley. 1 But though the various philo¬ 
sophies which can reasonably be regarded as representative of 
personal idealism are edifying enough from the moral and religious 
points of view, they tend to give the impression, at least in their 
more metaphysical aspects, of being a series of personal statements 
of belief which owe less to rigorous argument than to a selective 
emphasis on certain aspects of reality.* And it is understandable 
that during the lifetime of Ward and Sorley other Cambridge 
philosophers were suggesting that instead of rushing to produce 
large-scale interpretations of reality we should do better to make 
our questions as clear and precise as possible and treat them one 
by one. However, though this sounds a very reasonable and 
practical suggestion, the trouble is that philosophical problems 
are apt to interlock. And the idea of breaking up philosophy into 
clearly defined questions which can be answered separately has 
not in practice proved to be as fruitful as some people hoped. 
Still, it is undeniable that the idealist systems appear, in the 
present climate of British philosophy, to belong to a past phase of 
thought. This makes them indeed apt material for the histo rian, 
But it also means that the historian cannot help wondering 
whether there is really much justification for devoting space to 
minor systems which do not strike the imagination in the way that 
the system of Hegel makes an impression. There is, however, this 
to be said, that personal idealism represents the recurrent protest 
of the finite personality to absorption in a One, however it is con¬ 
ceived. It is easy to say that personality is ‘appearance’; but no 
monistic system has ever explained how the sphere of appearance 
arises in the first place. 

1 1 do not mean to imply that Bradley can properly be described as an irreligious 
t hink er. At the same time the concept of *God A belongs for him to the sphere of 
appearance, and it would be absurd to claim him as a Christian thinker. He was 
not. 

* McTaggart certainly professed to reach his conclusion by rigorous argument. 
But then his conclusions were not particularly edifying from the religious point 
of view, unless one is prepared to maintain that the existence or non-existence of 
God is a matter of indifference to religion. 
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IDEALISM IN AMERICA 

CHAPTER XX 

INTRODUCTORY 

The beginnings of philosophy in America; S. Johnson and 
J. Edwards—The Enlightenment in America; B. Franklin and 
T. Jefferson—The influence of the Scottish philosophy — R. W. 
Emerson and Transcendentalism — W. T. Harris and his 
programme for speculative philosophy. 

i. The remote origins of philosophical reflection in America can 
be traced back to the Puritans of New England. Obviously, the 
primary aim of the Puritans was to organize their lives according 
to the religious and moral principles in which they believed. They 
were idealistic in the non-philosophical sense of the term. 
They were also Calvinists who allowed no dissent from what they 
regarded as the principles of orthodoxy. At the same time we can 
find among them an element of philosophical reflection, stimulated 
mainly by the thought of Petrus Ramus or Pierre de la Ram£e 
(1515—72) and by the Encyclopaedia of Johann Heinrich Alsted 
(1588-1638). Petrus Ramus, the celebrated French humanist and 
logician, became a Calvinist in 1561, expounded acongregationalist 
theory of the Church, and eventually perished in the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew's Eve. He thus had special qualifications for 
being regarded as an intellectual patron by the Congregationalists 
of New England. Alsted, a follower of Melanchthon and also a 
disciple of Petrus Ramus, published an encyclopaedia of the arts 
and sciences in 1630. This work, which had a Platonic colouring, 
contained a section devoted to what Alsted called archeologia, the 
system of the principles of knowledge and being. And it became a 
popular textbook in New England. 

The religious aifiliations of the first phase of American philo¬ 
sophical thought are shown by the fact that the earliest philo¬ 
sophers were clerics. Samuel Johnson (1696-1772) is an example. 
At first a Congregationalist minister, he entered the Anglican 
Church in 1772 and subsequently received Anglican orders. In 
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1754 he was appointed first president of King’s College, New 
York, which is now Columbia University. 

In his autobiography Johnson remarks that when he was 
studying at Yale the standard of education was low. Indeed, it 
showed a decline in comparison with the standards of the original 
settlers who had been brought up in England. True, the names of 
Descartes, Boyle, Locke and Newton were not unknown, and the 
introduction of the writings of Locke and Newton were gradually 
opening up fresh lines of thought. But there was a strong tendency 
to equate secular learning with some of the works of Ramus and 
Alsted and to regard the new philosophical currents as a danger 
to the purity of religious faith. In other words, a ‘scholasticism’ 
which had served a useful purpose in the past was being used to 
check the spread of new ideas. 

Johnson himself came under the influence of Berkeley. He made 
the acquaintance of the philosopher during the latter's sojourn on 
Rhode Island (1729-31) and it was to Berkeley that he dedicated 
his Elementa Philosophtca, which appeared in 1752. 1 

But though deeply impressed by Berkeley's immaterialism, 
Johnson was not prepared to accept his view that space and time 
are particular relations between particular ideas, and that infinite 
space and time are simply abstract ideas. He wished to retain the 
Newton-Clarke theory of absolute and infinite space and time, on 
the ground that they are entailed by admission of the existence of 
a plurality of finite spirits. For example, unless there were absolute 
space, all finite spirits would coincide with one another. Further, 
Johnson tried to fit Berkeley's theory of ideas into a Platonic 
mould, by maintaining that all ideas are ectypes of archetypes 
existing in the divine mind. In other words, while welcoming 
Berkeley’s immaterialism Johnson endeavoured to adapt it to the 
Platonic tradition already present in American thought. 

A better-known representative of eighteenth-century American 
thought is Jonathan Edwards (1703-58), a noted Congregationalist 
theologian. Educated at Yale, in 1717 he made the acquaintance 
of Locke’s Essay and in 1730 of Hutcheson’s Inquiry into the 
Original of Our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue. Though primarily a 
Calvinist theologian who for most of his life occupied pastoral 
posts, he attempted to achieve a synthesis between the Calvinist 
theology and the new philosophy. Or, to put the matter in another 

1 Johnson's philosophical correspondence with Berkeley ran be found in the 
second volume of the critical edition of the bishop's Works edited by Professor 
T, E. Jessop. 
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way, he used ideas taken from contemporary philosophy in 
interpreting the Calvinist theology. In 1757 he became president 
of the college at Princeton, New Jersey, which is now Princeton 
University; but he died of smallpox in the following year. 

Edwards sees the universe as existing only within the divine 
mind or spirit. Space, necessary, infinite and eternal, is in fact an 
attribute of God. Further, it is only spirits which are, properly 
speaking, substances. There are no quasi-independent material 
substances which exercise real causal activity. To be sure, Nature 
exists as appearance; and from the point of view of the scientist, 
who is concerned with phenomena or appearances, there is uni¬ 
formity in Nature, a constant order. The scientist as such can 
speak quite legitimately of natural laws. But from a profounder 
and philosophical point of view we can admit only one real causal 
activity, that of God. Not only is the divine conservation of finite 
things a constantly repeated creation, but it is also true that the 
uniformity of Nature is, from the philosophical standpoint, an 
arbitrary constitution, as Edwards puts it, of the divine will. 
There is really no such thing in Nature as a necessary relation or 
as efficient causality; all connections depend ultimately as the 
arbitrary fiat of God. 

The fact that Edwards rejects, with Berkeley, the existence of 
material substance but admits the existence of spiritual sub¬ 
stances must not, however, be taken to mean that in his view 
human volition constitutes an exception to the general truth that 
God is the only real cause. From one point of view, of course, we 
can say that he gives an empiricist analysis of relations, in parti¬ 
cular of the causal relation. But this analysis is combined with the 
Calvinist idea of the divine omnipotence or causality to produce 
metaphysical idealism in which God appears as the sole genuine 
cause. In his work on the Freedom of the Will Edwards explicitly 
rejects the idea of the self-determining human will. In his view it 
is absurd, and also an expression of Arminianism, to maintain 
that the human will can choose against the prevailing motive or 
inclination. 1 Choice is always determined by the prevailing motive, 
and this in turn is determined by what appears to be the greatest 
good. Theologically speaking, a man’s choice is predetermined by 
his Creator. But it is a mistake to suppose that this relieves man 

1 Obviously if by prevailing inclination or strongest motive we mean the 
motive which actually 'prevails', it would be absurd to claim that we can resist 
it. But then the statement that we always follow it becomes tautological. 
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of all moral responsibility. For a moral judgment about an action 
depends simply on the nature of the action, not on its cause. A 
bad action remains a bad action, whatever its cause. 

An interesting feature of Edwards’ thought is his theory of a 
sense of God or direct awareness of the divine excellence. In 
general, he was in sympathy with the revivalist ‘Great Awakening’ 
of 1740-1. And he considered that the religious affections, on 
which he wrote a treatise, manifest an apprehension of the divine 
excellence which is to be attributed to the heart rather than to the 
head. At the same time he tried to distinguish between the sense 
of God and the highly emotive states which are characteristic of 
revivalist meetings. In doing this he developed a theory of the 
sense of God in which it is reasonable to see the influence of 
Hutcheson’s aesthetic and moral ideas. 

According to Edwards, just as a sense of the sweetness of honey 
precedes and lies at the basis of our theoretical judgment that 
honey is sweet, so does a sentiment or sense of, say, the divine 
holiness lie at the basis of the judgment that God is holy. In 
general, just as a sense of the beauty of an object or of the moral 
excellence of a person is presupposed by judgments which give 
expression to this sense or feeling, so is a sense of the divine 
excellence presupposed by our ‘cerebral’ judgments about God. 
Perhaps the term ‘just as’ is open to criticism. For the sense of 
God is for Edwards a consent of our being to the divine being and 
is of supernatural origin. But the point is that man can be aware 
of God through a form of experience analogous to sense-experience 
and to the pleasure which we feel in beholding a beautiful object 
or an expression of moral excellence. 

Perhaps we can see in this theory the influence of Lockian 
empiricism. I do not mean to imply, of course, that Locke himself 
based belief in God on feeling and intuition. In regard to this 
matter his approach was rationalistic; and his mistrust of 
‘enthusiasm’ is notorious. But his general insistence on the 
primacy of sense-experience may well have been one of the foctors 
which influenced Edwards’ mind, though the influence of 
Hutcheson's idea of the sense of moral beauty or excellence is 
certainly more obvious. 

Edwards did not live long enough to carry out his project of 
writing a complete theology, developed systematically according 
to a new method. But he was extremely influential as a theologian; 
and his attempt to bring together Calvinist theology, idealism, 
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Lockian empiricism and the world-view of Newton constituted the 
first major expression of American thought. 

2. In Europe the eighteenth century was the age of the En¬ 
lightenment. And America too had what is customarily called 
its Enlightenment. In the field of philosophy it does not indeed 
bear comparison with its counterparts in England and France. 
But it is none the less of importance in the history of American 
life. 

The first characteristic which we can notice is the attempt to 
separate the Puritan moral virtues from their theological setting, 
an attempt which is well exemplified by the reflections of Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin (1706-90). An admirer of William Wollaston, the 
En glish deist, he was certainly not the man to walk in the foot¬ 
steps of Samuel Johnson or Jonathan Edwards. Revelation, as 
he declared, had for him no weight. And he was convinced that 
morals should be given a utilitarian in place of a theological basis. 
Some types of action are beneficial to man and society, while other 
types of action are detrimental. The former can be regarded as 
commanded, the latter as forbidden. Virtues such as temperance 
and dilig ence are justified by their utility. Their opposites are 
blameworthy because they are prejudicial to the interests of 
society and of personal success. 

Famous as he is, Franklin can hardly be described as a profound 
philosopher, in spite of the fact that he was one of the founders of 
the American Philosophical Society. And it is a simple matter to 
caricature his ethical outlook. To be sure, Franklin exalted truth¬ 
fulness, sincerity and integrity, virtues highly esteemed by the 
Puritans, as essential for human well-being. But once these virtues 
are extolled because, on balance, people who are truthful and 
sincere are more likely to be successful in life than the untruthful 
and insincere, a certain banal pragmatism takes the place of the 
religious idealism of the Puritan mind at its best. It is no longer 
a case of man becoming the image of God, as it was with the 
more Platonic-minded Puritan theologians. Rather is it a case 
of 'early to bed and early to rise makes a man healthy and 
wealthy and wise’. A sensible maxim perhaps, but not particularly 
uplifting. 

However, even if Franklin’s reflections tended to assume a 
somewhat banal character, they represented the same movement 
to set ethics on its own feet and to separate it from theology which 
we find in more sophisticated forms in eighteenth-century 
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European philosophy. And the retention of Puritan virtues in a 
secularized dress was of considerable historical importance in the 
development of the American outlook. 

Another important feature of the Enlightenment in America 
was the secularization of the idea of society. Calvinism was 
opposed from the start to control of the Church by the State. And 
though the general tendency of the Calvinists was to secure, when 
possible, widespread control over society, in principle at any rate 
they recognized a distinction between the body of true believers 
and political society. Moreover, Calvinism in New England took 
the form of Congregationalism. And though in practice the clergy, 
once appointed, exercised great power, the congregations were in 
theory simply voluntary unions of likeminded believers. When 
stripped, therefore, of its theological and religious associations, 
this idea of society lent itself to exploitation in the interest of 
democratic republicanism. And Locke’s theory of the social 
contract or compact was at hand to serve as an instrument. 

The process of secularizing the theory of religious society 
associated with the Congregationalists of New England was, how¬ 
ever, only one factor in a complex situation. Another factor was 
the growth in the New World of pioneer societies which were not 
primarily associated, if at all, with particular religious bodies and 
movements. The new frontier societies 1 had to adapt the ideas of 
law and social organization which they carried with them to the 
situations in which they found themselves. And their main desire 
was clearly that of securing, as far as possible, such conditions of 
order as would prevent anarchy and enable individuals to pursue 
their several ends in comparative peace. Needless to say, the 
members of the pioneer societies were not much concerned with 
political philosophy, or with philosophy of any sort. At the same 
time they represented a growing society which tacitly implied a 
Lockian theory of a free union of human beings organizing them¬ 
selves and submitting themselves to law with a view to preserving 
a social fabric and order which would permit the peaceful, though 
competitive, exercise of individual initiative. Further, the growth 
of these societies, with emphasis on temporal success, favoured 
the spread of the idea of toleration, which was scarcely a strong 
point of the Calvinist theologians and ministers. 

The idea of political society as a voluntary union of human 

1 Benjamin Franklin, it may be noted, emphasized the virtues and values 
which proved to be of advantage in the frontier societies. 
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beings for the purpose of establishing social order as a framework 
for the peaceful exercise of private initiative was understandably 
associated with the idea of natural rights which are presupposed 
by organized society and should be protected by it. The theory of 
natural rights, sponsored by Locke and by other English and 
French writers, found expression in The Rights of Mari 1 by 
Thomas Paine (1737-1809), a deist who insisted on the sovereignty 
of reason and on the equal rights of all men. It also found a power¬ 
ful exponent in Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826) who, as is well 
known, drafted the Declaration of Independence of 1776. This 
famous document asserts that it is self-evidently true that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, and that among these are the right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. The Declaration 
further asserts that governments are instituted to secure these 
rights, and that they derive their powers from the consent of the 
governed. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that the Declaration of 
Independence was a national act, not an exercise in political 
philosophy. And, quite apart from the fact that a good deal of it 
consists of animadversions on the British monarch and govern¬ 
ment, the philosophy behind its opening sentences was not fully 
developed in eighteenth-century America. Thus Jefferson himself 
simply assumed that the statement that all men are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights is a matter of common 
sense. That is to say, common reason sees that it must be true, 
without any need of proof, though, once its truth has been recog¬ 
nized, moral and social conclusions can be drawn from it. At the 
same time the philosophical portion of the Declaration admirably 
illustrates the spirit and fruit of the American Enlightenment. 
And there is, of course, no doubt about its historical importance. 

3. Men such as Franklin and Jefferson were obviously not 
professional philosophers. But in the course of the nineteenth 
century academic philosophy underwent a very considerable 
development in the United States. And among the influences 
contributing to this development was the thought of Thomas Reid 
and his successors in the Scottish School. In religious quarters the 
Scottish philosophical tradition was regarded with favour as being 
at the same time realist in character and a much needed antidote 

1 Part I, 1791; Part II, 1792. Paine was also the author of the Age of Reason, 
the two parts of which appeared respectively in 1794 and 1796. 


to materialism and positivism. It thus became popular with those 
Protestant divines who were conscious of the lack of an adequate 
rational basis for the Christian faith. 

One of the principal representatives of this tradition was James 
McCosh (1811-94), himself a Scottish Presbyterian, who occupied 
for sixteen years the chair of logic and metaphysics at Queen's 
College, Belfast, and then in 1868 accepted the presidency of 
Princeton and made the university a stronghold of the Scottish 
philosophy. Besides writing a number of other philosophical 
works, such as An Examination of John Stuart Mill's Philosophy 
(1866) and Realistic Philosophy (1887), he published a well-known 
study. The Scottish Philosophy, in 1875. 

Among the effects of the popularization in America of the 
Scottish tradition was the widespread habit of dividing philosophy 
into mental and moral, the former, namely the science of the 
human mind or psychology, being looked on as providing the basis 
for the latter, namely ethics. This division is reflected in the titles 
of the much-used textbooks published by Noah Porter (1811-92), 
who in 1847 was nominated to the chair of moral philosophy and 
metaphysics at Yale, where he was also president for some years. 
For instance, in 1868 he published The Human Intellect, in 1871 
The Elements of Intellectual Science, an abridgement of the first- 
named book, and in 1885 The Elements of Moral Science. Porter 
was not, however, simply an adherent of the Scottish School. He 
had made a serious study not only of British empiricists such as 
J. S. Mill and Bain but also of Kantian and post-Kantian German 
thought. And he attempted to effect a synthesis of the Scottish 
philosophy and German idealism. Thus he maintained that the 
world is to be regarded as a thought rather than as a thing, and 
that the existence of the Absolute is a necessary condition of the 
possibility of human thought and knowledge. 

An attempt at combining themes from empiricism, the Scottish 
philosophy of common sense and German idealism had been 
made by the French philosopher, Victor Cousin (1792-1867). 
As rector of the Ecole normale, rector of the University of Paris 
and finally minister of public instruction. Cousin had been in a 
position to impose his ideas as a kind of philosophical orthodoxy 
in the centre of French academic life. But an eclectic philosophy, 
formed from such heterogeneous elements, was obviously open to 
serious criticism on the ground of incoherence. However, the 
relevant point here is that his thought exercised a certain influence 
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in America, especially in encouraging a combination of ideas 
inspired by the Scottish tradition with a transcendentalism 
inspired by German idealism. 

As an example we can mention Caleb Sprague Henry (1804-84), 
a professor at the University of New York. To all intents and 
purposes Cousin had based metaphysics on psychology. Psycho¬ 
logical observation, properly employed, reveals in man the 
presence of a spontaneous reason which acts as a bridge between 
consciousness and being and enables us to pass beyond the limits 
of subjective idealism, by apprehending, for example, finite sub¬ 
stances as objectively existent. Philosophy, as the work of 
reflective reason, makes explicit and develops the objective truths 
apprehended immediately by spontaneous reason. This distinction 
between spontaneous and reflective reason was accepted by 
Henry who, as a devout Anglican, proceeded to use it in a theo¬ 
logical setting and drew the conclusions that religious or spiritual 
experience precedes and grounds religious knowledge. 1 By 
religious or spiritual experience, however, he meant primarily the 
moral consciousness of good and obligation, a consciousness which 
manifests the power of God to raise man to a new life. Further, 
with Henry material civilization becomes the fruit of the ‘under¬ 
standing', whereas Christianity, considered historically as the 
redemptive work of God, aiming at the creation of an ideal 
society, is the response to the demands of ‘reason' or spirit. 

4. At the same time that the Scottish philosophy was pene¬ 
trating into university circles, the famous American writer 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-82) was preaching his gospel of 
transcendentalism. In 1829 he became a Unitarian minister. But 
the man who found inspiration in Coleridge and Carlyle, who laid 
emphasis on moral self-development and tended to divest religion 
of its historical associations, who was more concerned with giving 
expression to his personal vision of the world than with trans¬ 
mitting a traditional message, was not really suited for the 
ministry. And in 1832 he abandoned it and gave himself to the 
task of developing and expounding a new idealist philosophy 
which, he was confident, was capable of renewing the world in a 

1 In wring the distinction in this way Henry was not simply following Cousin. 
For Cousin insisted that the existence of God is known by inductive reasoning 
from the existence of finite substances, though he tried to combine this thesis 
with an idea of God inspired by German metaphysical idealism, an idea which led 
to accusations of pantheism by clerical critics. Henry was interested chiefly in 
the redemptive power of Christianity in history, and while accepting Cousin's idea 
of reason, he transposed it into the setting of Christian theology. 
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way in which not only materialism but also traditional religion 
was incapable of renewing it. 

In 1836 Emerson published anonymously a little work entitled 
Nature, which contained the essence of his message. His cele¬ 
brated Address, delivered in 1838 in the divinity school of Harvard, 
aroused considerable opposition among those who considered it 
unorthodox. In 1841 and 1844 he published two series of Essays, 
while his Poems appeared in 1846. In 1849 he published Represen¬ 
tative Men, a series of lectures which he had given in 1845-6 on 
selected famous men from Plato to Napoleon and Goethe. In later 
years he became a national institution, the Sage of Concord, a 
fate which sometimes overtakes those who are at first regarded as 
purveyors of dangerous new ideas. 

In a lecture delivered in 1842 in the Masonic Temple at Boston 
Emerson declares that what are called the ‘new views’ are really 
very old thoughts cast into a mould suited to the contemporary 
world. ‘What is popularly called Transcendentalism among us is 
Idealism; Idealism as it appears in 1842. 11 The materialist takes 
his stand on sense-experience and on what he calls facts, whereas 
'the idealist takes his departure from his consciousness, and 
reckons the world an appearance’.* Materialism and idealism thus 
appear to be sharply opposed. Yet once we begin to ask the 
materialist what the basic facts really are, his solid world tends to 
break up. And with phenomenalism all is ultimately reduced to 
the data of consciousness. Hence under criticism materialism 
tends to pass into idealism, for which ‘mind is the only reality ... 
[and] Nature, literature, history are only subjective phenomena’. 8 

It does not follow, however, that the external world is simply 
the creation of the individual mind. Rather is it the product of the 
one universal spirit or consciousness, ‘that Unity, that Over-Soul, 
within which every man’s particular being is contained and made 
one with all other’. 4 This Over-Soul or eternal One or God is the 
sole ultimate reality, and Nature is its projection. ‘The world 
proceeds from the same spirit as the body of man. It is a remoter 
and inferior projection of God, a projection of God in the un¬ 
conscious. But it differs from a body in one important respect. It 
is not, like that, now subjected to the human will. Its serene order 
is inviolable by us. It is, therefore, to us, the present expositor of 
the divine mind.’ 6 

1 Complete Works , n, p. 279 (London, 1866). References are given according to 
volume and page of this edition. 1 Ibid,, 11, p. 280. 

* Ibid,, 11, pp. 280-1. 4 Ibid,, I, p. 112. 6 Ibid,, II, p. 167. 
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If we ask how Emerson knows all this, it is no good expecting 
any systematically developed proofs. He does indeed insist that 
the human reason presupposes and seeks an ultimate unity. But 
he also insists that 'we know truth when we see it, let sceptic and 
scoffer say what they choose'. 1 When foolish people hear what 
they do not wish to hear, they ask how one knows that what one 
says is true. But 'we know truth when we see it, from opinion, as 
we know when we are awake that we are awake’.* The announce¬ 
ments of the soul, as Emerson puts it, are 'an influx of the divine 
mind into our mind’: 8 they are a revelation, accompanied by the 
emotion of the sublime. 

We might expect that from this doctrine of the unity of the 
human soul with the Over-Soul or divine spirit Emerson would 
draw the conclusion that the individual as such is of little impor¬ 
tance, and that moral or spiritual progress consists in submerging 
one’s personality in the One. But this is not at all his point of 
view. The Over-Soul incarnates itself, as Emerson expresses it, 
in a particular way in each individual. Hence 'each man has his 
own vocation. The talent is the call.’ 4 And the conclusion is 
drawn: ‘Insist on yourself, never imitate’. 8 Conformism is a vice: 
self-reliance is a cardinal virtue. ‘Whoso would be a man must be 
a nonconformist.’ 8 Emerson provides indeed a theoretical reason 
for this exaltation of self-reliance. The divine spirit is self-existent, 
and its embodiments are good in proportion as they share in this 
attribute. At the same time it is not unreasonable to see in 
Emerson’s moral doctrine the expression of the spirit of a young, 
vigorous, developing and competitive society. 

In Emerson’s opinion this self-reliance, if universally practised, 
would bring about a regeneration of society. The State exists to 
educate the wise man, the man of character; and ‘with the 
appearance of the wise man, the State expires. The appearance of 
character makes the State unnecessary.’ 7 What is meant is 
doubtless that if individual character were fully developed, the 
State as an organ of force would be unnecessary, and that in its 
place there would be a society based on moral right and love. 

It scarcely needs saying that Emerson, like Carlyle, was a seer 
rather than a systematic philosopher. Indeed, he went so far as 
to say that ‘a foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds, 
adored by little statesmen and philosophers and divines. With 

1 Works, 1, p. 117. * Ibid. • Ibid. 4 Ibid., 1, p. 59. 

• Ibid., 1, p. 35. • Ibid., 1, p. 20. 1 Ibid., 1, p. 244. 
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consistency a great soul has simply nothing to do.' 1 True his 
principal point is that a man should preserve his intellectual 
integrity and not be afraid to say what he really thinks today 
simply because it contradicts what he said yesterday. But he 
remarks, for example, that if in metaphysics we deny personality 
to God, this should not prevent us from thinking and speaking in 
a different way ‘when the devout motions of the soul come'.* And 
though we can understand what Emerson means, a systematic 
philosopher who held this point of view would be more likely to 
follow Hegel in drawing an explicit distinction between the 
language of speculative philosophy and that of religious con¬ 
sciousness than to content himself with dismissing consistency as 
a hobgoblin of little minds. In other words, Emerson's philosophy 
was impressionistic and what is sometimes called ‘intuitive’. It 
conveyed a personal vision of reality, but it was not presented in 
the customary dress of impersonal argument and precise state¬ 
ment. Some, of course, may consider this to be a point in its 
favour, but the fact remains that if we are looking for a systematic 
development of idealism in American thought, we h^ve to look 
elsewhere. 

Emerson was the chief figure in the Transcendentalist Club 
which was founded at Boston in 1836. Another member, highly 
esteemed by Emerson, was Amos Bronson Alcott (1799-1888), a 
deeply spiritual man who, in addition to his attempts to introduce 
new methods into education, founded a utopian community in 
Massachusetts, though it did not last long. Given to vague and 
oracular utterances, he was later pushed by the St. Louis Hegelians 
into trying to clarify and define his idealism. Among others 
associated in some way with New England Transcendentalism we 
may mention Henry David Thoreau (1817-62) and Orestes 
Augustus Brownson (1803-76). Thoreau, a famous literary figure, 
was attracted to Emerson when the latter delivered his Phi Beta 
Kappa Society address on ‘The American Scholar’ at Harvard in 
1857. As for Brownson, his spiritual pilgrimage led him by various 
stages from Presbyterianism to Catholicism. 

5. In 1867 there appeared at St. Louis, Missouri, the first 
number of The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, edited by 
William Torrey Harris (1835-1909). Harris and his associates 
contributed powerfully to spreading in America a knowledge of 
German idealism, and the group are known as the St. Louis 

1 Ibid., 1, p. 24. • Ibid. 
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Hegelians. Harris was also one of the founders of the Kant-Club 
(1874). The group had some relations with the Transcendentalists 
of New England; and Harris helped to start the Concord Summer 
School of Philosophy in 1880, with which Alcott collaborated. In 
1889 he was appointed United States Commissioner of Education 
by President Harrison. 

In the first number of The Journal of Speculative Philosophy 
Harris spoke of the need for a speculative philosophy which would 
fulfil three main tasks. In the first place it should provide a 
philosophy of religion suitable for a time when traditional dogmas 
and ecclesiastical authority were losing their hold on men's 
minds. In the second place it should develop a social philosophy 
in accordance with the new demands of the national consciousness, 
which was turning away from sheer individualism. In the third 
place it should work out the deeper implications of the new ideas 
in the sciences, in which field, Harris maintained, the day of 
simple empiricism was definitely over. As speculative philosophy 
meant for Harris the tradition which started with Plato and 
attained its fullest expression in the system of Hegel, he was 
calling in effect for a development of idealism under the inspiration 
of post-Kantian German philosophy but in accordance with 
American needs. 

There were various attempts to fulfil this sort of programme, 
ranging from the personal idealism of Howison and Bowne to the 
absolute idealism of Josiah Royce. And as both Howison and 
Bowne were bom before Royce, they should perhaps be treated 
first. I propose, however, to devote the next chapter to Royce and 
in the following chapter to discuss briefly the personal idealists 
and some other philosophers who belonged to the idealist tradition, 
mentioning the names of some thinkers who were junior to Royce. 

It may be as well, however, to point out at once that it is 
difficult to make any very sharp division between personal and 
absolute idealism in American thought. In a real sense Royce too 
was a personalist idealist. In other words, the form which absolute 
idealism took with Bradley, involving the relegation of personality 
to the sphere of appearances as contrasted with that of reality, 
was not congenial to the American mind. And, in general, it was 
felt that the proper fulfilment of Harris’s programme required 
that human personality should not be sacrificed on the altar of the 
One, though there were, of course, differences in emphasis, some 
thinkers placing the emphasis on the Many, others more on the 
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One. Hence a distinction between personal and absolute idealism 
is legitimate, provided that we allow for the qualification which 
has just been made. 

We may also remark that the term ‘personal idealism' is some¬ 
what ambiguous in the context of American thought. It was used, 
for example, by William James of his own philosophy. But though 
the use of the term was doubtless justified, James is best discussed 
under the heading of pragmatism. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF ROYCE 

Remarks on Royce’s writings previous to his Gifford Lectures 
—The meaning of Being and the meaning of ideas—Three 
inadequate theories of Being—The fourth conception of Being — 

The finite self and the Absolute; moral freedom—The social 
aspect of morality — Immortality—Infinite series and the idea 
of a self-representative system—Some critical comments. 

I. Josiah rovce (1855-1916) entered the University of California 
at the age of sixteen and received his baccalaureate in 1875. A 
paper which he wrote on the theology of the Prometheus Bound of 
Aeschylus won him a grant of money that enabled him to spend 
two years in Germany, where he read German philosophers such 
as Schelling and Schopenhauer, and studied under Lotze at 
Gdttingen. After taking his doctorate in 1878 at Johns Hopkins 
University he taught for a few years in the University of Cali¬ 
fornia and then went to Harvard as a lecturer in philosophy. In 
1885 he was nominated as assistant professor, and in 1892 
professor. In 1914 he accepted the Alford chair of philosophy at 
Harvard. 

In 1885 Royce published The Religious Aspect of Philosophy. 
In it he argues that the impossibility of proving the universal and 
absolute validity of the moral ideal embraced by any given 
individual tends to produce moral scepticism and pessimism. 
Reflection, however, shows that the very search for a universal 
and absolute ideal reveals in the seeker a moral will which wills the 
harmonization of all particular ideals and values. And there then 
arises in the mind of the individual the consciousness that he 
ought so to live that his life and the lives of other men may form 
a unity, converging towards a common ideal goal or end. With this 
idea Royce associates an exaltation of the social order, in parti¬ 
cular of the State. 1 

Turning to the problem of God, Royce rejects the traditional 
proofs of God’s existence and develops an argument for the 
Absolute from the recognition of error. We are accustomed to 

1 The exaltation of the State, which is even described as ‘divine', reappears in 
Royce's essay, California: A Study of American Character (1886). 
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think that error arises when our thought fails to conform with its 
intended object. But we obviously cannot place ourselves in the 
position of an external spectator, outside the subject-object 
relationship, capable of seeing whether thought conforms with its 
object or not. And reflection on this fact may lead to scepticism. 
Yet it is clear that we are capable of recognizing error. We can not 
only make erroneous judgments but also know that we have made 
them. And further reflection shows that truth and falsity have 
meaning only in relation to a complete system of truth, which 
must be present to absolute thought. In other words, Royce 
accepts a coherence theory of truth and passes from it to the 
assertion of absolute thought. As he was later to express it, an 
individual's opinions are true or false in relation to a wider 
insight. And his argument is that we cannot stop until we arrive 
at the idea of an all-inclusive divine insight which embraces in a 
comprehensive unity our thinking and its objects and is the 
ultimate measure of truth and falsity. 

In The Religious Aspect of Philosophy , therefore, the Absolute 
is described as thought. ‘All reality must be present to the unity 
of the Infinite Thought.' 1 But Royce does not understand this 
term in a sense which would exclude descriptions of the Absolute 
in terms of will or of experience. And in The Conception of God 
(1897) he argues that there is an absolute experience which is 
related to ours as an organic whole is related to its constituent 
elements. Though, therefore, Royce frequently uses the term 
'God', it is obvious that the divine being is for him the One, the 
totality. 2 At the same time God or the Absolute is conceived as 
self-conscious. And the natural conclusion to draw is that finite 
selves are thoughts of God in his own act of self-knowledge. It is 
thus perfectly understandable that Royce drew upon himself the 
criticism of the personal idealists. 8 In point of fact, however, he 
had no wish to submerge the Many in the One in such a way as to 
reduce finite self-consciousness to an inexplicable illusion. Hence 
he had to develop a theory of the relation between the One and the 
Many which would neither reduce the Many to illusory appearance 
nor make the term 'One' altogether inappropriate. And this was 

1 The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, p. 433. 

* In The Spirit of Modem Philosophy (1892), Royce speaks of the one infinite 
Self of which all finite selves are moments or organic parts. 

* The sub-title of The Conception of God is A Philosophical Discussion Con¬ 
cerning the Nature of the Divine Idea as a Demonstrable Reality . Howison, the 
personal idealist, was one of the participants in the original discussion of 1895. 
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one of the m ai n themes of Royce’s Gifford Lectures, to which we 
shall turn in the next section. 

Royce's idea of God as the absolute and all-inclusive experience 
naturally compels him, like Bradley, to devote attention to the 
problem of evil. In Studies in Good and Evil (1898) he rejects any 
attempt to evade the issue by saying that suffering and moral 
evil are illusions. On the contrary, they are real. We cannot avoid 
the conclusion, therefore, that God suffers when we suffer. And 
we must suppose that suffering is necessary for the perfecting of 
the divine life. As for moral evil, this too is required for the 
perfection of the universe. For the good will presupposes the evil 
as something to be overcome. True, from the point of view of the 
Absolute the world, the object of infinite thought, is a perfect 
unity in which evil is already overcome and subordinated to 
the good. But it is none the less a constituent element in the 
whole. 

If God is a name for the universe, and if suffering and evil are 
real, we must obviously locate them in God. If, however, there is 
an absolute point of view from which evil is eternally overcome 
and subordinated to the good, God can hardly be simply a name 
for the universe. In other words, the problem of the relation 
between God and the world becomes acute. But Royce's ideas on 
this subject are best discussed in connection with his main presen¬ 
tation of his philosophy. 

2. The two volumes of The World and the Individual, represent¬ 
ing series of Gifford Lectures, appeared respectively in 1900 and 
1901. In them Royce sets out to determine the nature of Being. 
If it is asserted that God is, or that the world is, or that the finite 
self is, we can always ask for the meaning of ‘is’. This term, which 
Royce calls ‘the existential predicate’, 1 is often assumed to be 
simple and indefinable. But in philosophy the simple and ultimate 
is as much a subject for reflection as the complex and derived. 
Royce is not, however, concerned with the verb ‘to be’ simply in 
the sense of exist. He is also concerned with determi ning ‘the 
special sorts of Reality that we attribute to God, to the World, 
and to the Human Individual’.* In traditional lan guage he is 
concerned with essence as well as with existence, in his own 
language with the what as well as with the that. For if we assert 

1 The World and the Individual, i, p. 12 (1920 edition). This work will be referred 
to simply as The World. 

1 Ibid. t 1, p. 12. 
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that X is or exists, we assert that there is an X, something 
possessing a certain nature. 

In point of fact the problem of determining the meaning of 
what Royce calls the existential or ontological predicate im¬ 
mediately becomes for him the problem of determining the nature 
of reality. And the question arises, how are we to tackle this 
problem? It might perhaps appear that the best way to approach 
it would be to look at reality as presented in experience and try to 
understand it. But, Royce insists, we can understand reality only 
by means of ideas. And it thus becomes all-important to under¬ 
stand what an idea is and how it stands to reality. 'I am one of 
those who hold that when you ask the question: What is an Idea? 
and: How can Ideas stand in any true relation to Reality? you 
attack the world-knot in the way that promises most for the 
untying of its meshes.' 1 

After his initial announcement that he is going to deal with the 
problem of Being, Royce’s shift of attention to the nature of ideas 
and their relation to reality is likely to appear both disappointing 
and exasperating to his readers. But his method of procedure is 
easily explicable. We have seen that in The Religious Aspect of 
Philosophy Royce described God as absolute thought. And his 
approach to the problem of Being by way of a theory of ideas is 
suggested by the metaphysical position which he has already 
adopted, namely the primacy of thought. Thus when he asserts 
‘the primacy of the World as Idea over the World as Fact’,* he is 
speaking in terms of the idealist tradition as he sees it, the 
tradition according to which the world is the self-realization of the 
absolute Idea. 

In the first place Royce draws a distinction between the external 
and internal meanings of an idea. Let us suppose that I have an 
idea of Mount Everest. It is natural to think of this idea as 
referring to and representing an external reality, namely the 
actual mountain. And this representative function is what Royce 
understands by the external meaning of an idea. But now let us 
suppose that I am an artist, and that I have in my mind an idea 
of the picture which I wish to paint. This idea can be described as 
‘the partial fulfilment of a purpose'.* And this aspect of an idea 
is what Royce calls its internal meaning. 

Common sense would doubtless be prepared to admit that the 
idea in the mind of an artist can reasonably be described as the 
1 Ibid., 1, pp. 16-17. * Ibid., i, p. 19. * Ibid., i. p. 25. 
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partial fulfilment of a purpose. 1 And to this extent it recognizes 
the existence of internal meaning. But, left to itself, common 
sense would probably regard the representative function of the 
idea as primary, even though it is a question of representing what 
does not yet exist, namely the projected work of art. And if we 
consider an idea such as that of the number of the inhabitants of 
London, common sense would certainly emphasize its representa¬ 
tive character and ask whether or not it corresponds with external 
reality. 

Royce, however, maintains that it is the internal meaning of an 
idea which is primary, and that in the long run external meaning 
turns out to be only ‘an aspect of the completely developed 
internal meaning'. 8 Suppose, for example, that I wish to ascertain 
the number of people, or of families, resident in a certain area. 
Obviously, I have a purpose in wishing to ascertain these facts. 
Perhaps I am in charge of a housing scheme and wish to ascertain 
the number of individuals and of families in order to be able to 
estimate the number of houses or flats required for the already 
resident population in a district which is to be reconstructed. It 
is clearly important that my idea of the population should be 
accurate. External meaning is thus of importance. At the same 
time I try to obtain an accurate idea with a view to the fulfilment 
of a purpose. And the idea can be regarded as a partial or incom¬ 
plete fulfilment of this purpose. In this sense the internal meaning 
of the idea is primary. According to Royce, its external meaning, 
taken simply by itself, is an abstraction, an abstraction, that is to 
say, from its context, namely the fulfilment of a purpose. When it 
is replaced in its context, the internal meaning is seen to take 
precedence. 

What, it may be asked, is the connection between this theory of 
the meaning of ideas and the solution of the problem of reality? 
The answer is obviously that Royce intends to represent the 
world as the embodiment of an absolute system of ideas which are, 
in themselves, the incomplete fulfilment of a purpose. ‘We propose 
to answer the question: What is to be? by the assertion that: To 

1 It is certainly not the intention of the present writer to suggest that the artist 
or poet necessarily first forms a clear idea of the work to be done and then gives 
concrete embodiment to this idea. If, for example, the poet had a clear idea of 
the poem, the poem would already have been composed. And all that remained 
would be to write down a poem already existing in the poet's mind. At the same 
time the poet would not start working without some sort of conceived purpose, 
some sort of ’idea' which could reasonably be regarded as the beginning of a total 
action. 

• The World , I, p. 36. 
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be means simply to express, to embody the complete internal 
meaning of a certain absolute system of ideas—a system, more¬ 
over, which is genuinely implied in the true internal meaning or 
purpose of every finite idea, however fragmentary/ 1 Royce admits 
that this theory is not novel. For example, it is essentially the 
same as the line of thought which 'led Hegel to call the'world the 
embodied Idea'. 2 But though the theory is not novel, 'I believe it 
to be of fundamental and of inexhaustible importance 1 . 3 

In other words, Royce first interprets the function of human 
ideas in the light of an already existing idealist conviction about 
the primacy of thought. And he then uses this interpretation as 
the basis for an explicit metaphysics. At the same time he works 
dialectically towards the establishment of his own view of the 
meaning of 'to be' by examining in turn different types of philo¬ 
sophy with a view to exhibiting their inadequacy. And though we 
cannot enter into the details of this discussion, it is appropriate to 
indicate its general lines. 

3. The first type of philosophy discussed by Royce is what he 
calls realism. By this he understands the doctrine that 'the mere 
knowledge of any Being by any one who is not himself the Being 
known, "makes no difference whatever" to that known Being'. 4 
In other words, if all knowledge were to disappear from the world, 
the only difference that this would make to the world would be 
that the particular fact of knowledge would no longer exist. Truth 
and falsity consist in the correspondence or non-correspondence of 
ideas with things: and nothing exists simply in virtue of the fact 
that it is known. Hence we cannot tell by inspecting the relations 
between ideas whether the objects referred to exist or not. Hence 
the what is sundered from the that. And this, Royce remarks, is 
why the realist has to deny the validity of the ontological argu¬ 
ment for God's existence. 

Royce's criticism of 'realism' is not always very clear. But his 
general line of thought is as follows. By realism in this context he 
evidently means an extreme nominalistic empiricism, according to 
which the world consists of a plurality of entities that are mutually 
independent. The disappearance of one would not affect the 
existence of the rest. Any relations which are superadded to these 
entities must, therefore, be themselves independent entities. And 
in this case, Royce argues, the terms of the relations cannot really 


1 Ibid i. p. 36. 
• ibid . 


* Ibid., i, p. 32. 

* Ibid., 1, p. 93. 
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be related. If we start with entities which are sundered from one 
another, they remain sundered. Royce then argues that ideas 
must themselves be entities, and that on realist premisses an 
unbridgeable gulf yawns between them and the objects to which 
they are thought to refer. In other words, if ideas are entities 
which are completely independent of other entities, we can never 
know whether they correspond with objects external to them¬ 
selves, nor indeed whether there are such objects at all. Hence we 
can never know whether realism, as an idea or set of ideas, is true 
or false. And in this sense realism, as a theory of reality, is self- 
defeating: it undermines its own foundations. 1 

From realism Royce proceeds to a consideration of what he 
calls 'mysticism’. As the core of realism consists in defining as 
’real’ any being which is essentially independent of any idea which 
refers to it from without, the realist, Royce claims, is committed 
to dualism. For he must postulate the existence of at least one 
idea and one object which is external to it. Mysticism, however, 
rejects dualism and asserts the existence of a One in which the 
distinctions between subject and object, idea and the reality to 
which it refers, vanish. 

Mysticism, as understood in this sense, is as self-defeating as 
realism. For if there is only one simple and indivisible Being, the 
finite subject and its ideas must be accounted illusory. And in this 
case the Absolute cannot be known. For it could be known only 
by ideas. In fact any assertion that there is a One must be illusory. 
It is true that our fragmentary ideas need completion in a unified 
system, and that the whole is the truth. But if a philosopher 
stresses unity to such an extent that ideas have to be accounted 
illusion, he cannot at the same time consistently maintain that 
there is a One or Absolute. For it is plain that the Absolute has 
meaning for us only in so far as it is conceived by means of ideas. 

If therefore we wish to maintain that knowledge of reality is 
possible at all, we cannot take the path of mysticism. We must 
allow for plurality. At the same time we cannot return to realism 
as described above. Hence realism must be modified in such a way 
that it is no longer self-defeating. And one way of attempting such 
a modification is to take the path of what Royce calls ‘critical 
rationalism’. 

The critical rationalist undertakes to 'define Being in terms of 

1 The argument might perhaps be summed up in this way. If things are com¬ 
pletely independent of ideas, ideas are completely independent of things. And in 
this case truth, considered as a relation between idea and things, is unattainable. 
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validity, to conceive that whoever says, of any object. It is, means 
only that a certain idea ... is valid, has truth, defines an experi¬ 
ence that, at least as a mathematical ideal, and perhaps as an 
empirical event, is determinately possible ’. 1 Suppose that I assert 
that there are human beings on the planet Mars. According to the 
critical rationalist, I am asserting that in the progress of possible 
experience a certain idea would be validated or verified. Royce 
gives as examples of critical rationalism Kant's theory of possible 
experience and J. S. Mill’s definition of matter as a permanent 
possibility of sensations. We might add logical positivism, pro¬ 
vided that we substitute for ‘idea’ ‘empirical proposition*. 

In Royce’s view critical rationalism has this advantage over 
realism that by defining Being in terms of possible experience, the 
validation of an idea (better, the verification of a proposition), 
it avoids the objections which arise from realism’s complete 
sundering of ideas from the reality to which they are assumed to 
refer. At the same time critical rationalism has this great draw¬ 
back that it is incapable of answering the question, 'what is a valid 
or a determinately possible experience at the moment when it is 
supposed to be only possible? What is a valid truth at the moment 
when nobody verifies its validity?’* If I assert that there are men 
on Mars, this statement doubtless implies, in a definable sense of 
this term, that the presence of men on Mars is an object of possible 
experience. But if the statement happens to be true, their existence 
is not simply possible existence. Hence we can hardly define 
Being simply in terms of the possible validation or verification of 
an idea. And though critical rationalism does not make knowledge 
of reality impossible, as is done by both realism and mysticism, 
it is unable to provide an adequate account of reality. Hence we 
must turn to another and more adequate philosophical theory, 
which will subsume in itself the truths contained in the three 
theories already mentioned but which will at the same time be 
immune from the objections which can be brought against them. 

4. It has already been indicated that by ‘realism’ Royce under¬ 
stands nominalism rather than realism as this term is used in the 
context of the controversy about universals. And if we bear this 
fact in mind, we shall not be so startled by his assertion that for 
the realist the only ultimate form of being is the individual. For 
the nominalist slogan was that only individuals exist. At the same 
time we must also bear in mind the fact that Hegel, who was no 

1 The World, 1, pp. 226-7. * Ibid., 1, p. 260. 
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nominalist, used the term 'individual' to mean the concrete 
universal, and that in the Hegelian philosophy the ultimate form 
of being is the individual in this sense of the term, the Absolute 
being the supreme individual, the all-inclusive concrete universal. 
Hence when Royce asserts that the truth contained in realism is 
that the only ultimate form of being is the individual, it would be 
misleading to say simply that he is accepting the nominalist 
slogan. For he re-interprets the term 'individual' under the 
inspiration of the idealist tradition. According to his use of the 
term ‘an individual being is a Life of Experience fulfilling Ideas, 
in an absolutely final form. . . . The essence of the Real is to be 
Individual, or permit no other of its own kind, and this character 
it possesses only as the unique fulfilment of purpose.’ 1 

Now we have seen that an idea is the incomplete or partial 
f ulfilm ent of a purpose, the expression of will. And the complete 
embodiment of the will is the world in its entirety. Hence any 
idea ultimately ‘means’® the totality. And it follows that in the 
totality, the world as a whole, I can recognize myself. To this 
extent therefore we can find truth in ‘mysticism’ and agree with 
the oriental mystic who ‘says of the self and the World: That art 
Thou '. 3 

It is evident, however, that as embodied in any particular 
phase of consciousness the will expresses itself in attention only 
to a part of the world or to certain facts in the world. The rest 
relapses into a vague background at the margin of consciousness. 
It becomes in fact the object of possible experience. In other words, 
it is necessary to introduce a concept from critical rationalism. 

So far we have been thinking of the point of view of the in¬ 
dividual finite subject. But though there is an obvious sense in 
which the world is ‘my world’ and nobody else’s, it is also obvious 
that if I regard the world as being simply and solely the embodi¬ 
ment of my will, I am committed to solipsism. It is also clear that 
if I postulate the existence of other lives of experience besides my 
own but regard each life as completely self-enclosed, I fall back 
into the thesis of realism, namely that reality consists of com¬ 
pletely separate and mutually independent entities. Hence to 
avoid solipsism without returning to the realist thesis which we 

1 The World, 1, p, 348. For example, ‘my world' is the embodiment of my will, 
the fulfilment of my purpose, the expression of my interests. And it is thus unique. 
But, as is explained in the following paragraphs, we cannot remain simply with 
the concept of 'my world*. 

1 We must remember that for Royce 'internal meaning' is primary. 

* The World , I, p. 355. 
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have already rejected we must introduce a new dimension or 
plane, that of intersubjectivity. 

It is commonly said, Royce remarks, that we come to know 
the existence of other persons by analogical reasoning. That is to 
say, observing certain patterns of external behaviour we attribute 
to them wills like our own. But if this means that we first have a 
clear knowledge of ourselves and then infer the existence of other 
persons, ‘it is nearer the truth to say that we first learn about 
ourselves from and through our fellows, than that we learn about 
our fellows by using the analogy of ourselves’. 1 We have indeed 
ever-present evidence of the existence of others. For they are the 
source of new ideas. They answer our questions; they tell us 
things; they express opinions other than our own; and so on. Yet 
it is precisely through social intercourse or at least in the con¬ 
sciousness of the presence of others, that we form our own ideas 
and become aware of what we really will and aim at. As Royce 
puts it, our fellows ‘help us to find out what our true meaning is’.® 

If, however, Royce rejects the view that we first possess a clear 
consciousness of ourselves and then infer the existence of other 
persons, still less does he intend to imply that we first have a clear 
and definite idea of other persons and then infer that we too are 
persons. He says, indeed, that ‘a vague belief in the existence of 
our fellows seems to antedate, to a considerable extent, the 
definite formation of any consciousness of ourselves’, 3 But his 
thesis is that the clear awareness of ourselves and of other persons 
arises out of a kind of primitive social consciousness, so that it is 
a question of differentiation rather than of inference. Empirical 
self-consciousness depends constantly upon a series of contrast- 
effects. 'The Ego is always known as in contrast to the Alter.’ 4 
Both emerge from the original social consciousness. 

As experience develops, the individual comes more and more 
to regard the inner lives of others as something private, removed 
from his direct observation. At the same time he becomes pro¬ 
gressively conscious of external objects as instruments of purposes 
which are common to himself and others as well as of his and their 
particular purposes or interests. There thus arises the conscious¬ 
ness of a triad, 'my fellow and Myself, with Nature between us’. 5 

1 Ibid., II, pp. 170-1. * Ibid., II, p. 172. • Ibid., U, p. 170. 

* Ibid., 11, p. 264. Royce expresses his general agreement with the theory of the 
origins of self-consciousness given in the second volume of Mental Development in 
the Child and the Race (1896), by James Mark Baldwin (1861-1934), of Princeton 
University. 

* The World, n. p. 177. 
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The world of Nature is known by us only in part, a great deal 
remaining for us the realm of possible experience. But we have 
already noted the difficulty encountered by critical rationalism in 
explaining the ontological status of objects of possible experience; 
and in any case science makes it impossible for us to believe that 
Nature is simply and solely the embodiment of human will and 
purpose. The hypothesis of evolution, for example, leads us to 
conceive finite minds as products. In this case, however, the 
question arises, how can we save the idealist definition of Being 
in terms of the internal meaning of ideas considered as the partial 
fulfilment of a purpose? 

Royce’s answer to this question is easy to foresee. The world is 
ultimately the expression of an absolute system of ideas which is 
itself the partial fulfilment of the divine will. God, expressing 
himself in the world, is the ultimate Individual. Or, to put the 
matter in another way, the ultimate Individual is the life of 
absolute experience. Each finite self is a unique expression of the 
divine purpose; and each embodies or expresses itself in its world. 
But ‘my world’ and ‘your world’ are unique facets of ‘the world’, 
the embodiment of the infinite divine will and purpose. And what 
is for us simply the object of possible experience is for God the 
object of actual creative experience. ‘The whole world of truth 
and being must exist only as present, in all its variety, its wealth, 
its relationships, its entire constitution, to the unity of a single 
consciousness, which includes both our own and all finite con¬ 
scious meanings in one final eternally present insight.’ 1 Royce is 
thus able to preserve his theory of Being, namely that ‘whatever 
is, is consciously known as the fulfilment of some idea, and is so 
known either by ourselves at this moment, or by a consciousness 
inclusive of our own’. 1 

5. We have seen that for Royce the individual is a life of 
experience. And if we are looking for the nature of the self in a 
meta-empirical sense, 8 we have to conceive it in ethical terms, not 
in terms of a soul-substance. For it is through the possession of a 
unique ideal, a unique vocation, a unique life-task which is what 
my past has ‘meant’ and which my future is to fulfil that ‘I am 
defined and created a Self'.* Perhaps, therefore, we can say, 

1 The World, 1, p. 397. * Ibid., 1, p. 396. 

1 That is to say, if we are looking for a metaphysical concept of the self rather 
than for an empirical account of, say, the origins and development of self- 
consciousness. 

4 The World , n, p. 276. 
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speaking in a manner that puts us in mind of existentialism, that 
for Royce the finite individual continually creates himself as this 
unique self by realizing a unique ideal, by fulfilling a certain 
unique vocation. 1 

It is in terms of this idea of the self that Royce attempts to 
meet the objection that absolute idealism deprives the finite self 
of reality, value and freedom. He has, of course, no intention of 
denying any of the empirical data relating to the dependence of 
the psychical on the physical or to the influence on the self of social 
environment, education and such like factors. But he insists that 
each finite self has its own unique way of acknowledging and 
responding by its deeds to this dependence, 1 while from the meta¬ 
physical point of view the life of each finite self is a unique con¬ 
tribution to the fulfilment of the general purpose of God. Royce 
has indeed to admit that when I will, God wills in me, and that 
my act is part of the divine life. But this admission, he maintains, 
is quite compatible with the statement that the finite self can act 
freely. For by the very fact that I am a unique expression of the 
divine will, the will from which my acts proceed is my will. 'Your 
individuality in your act is your freedom/ 8 That is to say, my 
way of expressing the divine will is myself; and if my acts proceed 
from myself, they are free acts. There is indeed a sense in which it 
is true to say that the divine Spirit compels us, but ‘in the sense 
that it compels you to be an individual, and to be free’. 4 

Now, Royce maintains that every finite will seeks the Absolute, 
so much so that ‘to seek anything but the Absolute itself is, 
indeed, even for the most perverse Self, simply impossible’. 8 In 
other words, every finite self tends by its very nature, whether it 
is aware of the fact or not, to unite its will ever more closely with 
the divine will. Obligation bears on us in relation to conduct which 
would bring us nearer to this end. And a moral rule is a rule which, 
if followed, would bring us nearer to the end than if we acted in a 
manner contrary to the rule. It is thus clear enough that in 
Royce’s ethics the concept of the good is paramount, and that 
obligation bears on us in relation to the means necessary to attain 
this good, namely the conscious union of our will with the divine 
will. But it is not so clear how any room can be left for rebellion 
against the divine will or against a known dictate of the moral 

1 Needless to say, for the atheist existentialist, such as Sartre, the idea of a 
God-given vocation is devoid of validity. 

* Here again one is put in mind of modern existentialism. 

• The World, 1, p. 469. 4 Ibid., u, p. 293. • Ibid., n, p. 347. 
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law. For if we all inevitably seek the Absolute, it appears to follow 
that if a person acts in a manner which will not as a matter of fact 
bring him nearer to the final end which he is always seeking, he 
does so simply out of ignorance, out of defective knowledge. Hence 
the question arises, ‘can a finite self, knowing the Ought, in any 
sense freely choose to rebel or to obey?’ 1 

Royce answers in the first place that though a man who has 
clear knowledge of what he ought to do will act in accordance with 
this knowledge, he can voluntarily concentrate his attention else¬ 
where, so that here and now he no longer has clear knowledge of 
what he ought to do. To sin is consciously to forget , through a 
narrowing of the field of attention, an Ought that one already 
recognizes/ 2 

Given Royce's premisses, this answer is hardly adequate. We 
can, of course, easily give a cash-value to his idea of a shift of 
attention. Suppose, for example, that I am sincerely convinced 
that it would be wrong for me to act in a certain way which I 
regard as productive of sensual pleasure. The more I concentrate 
my attention on the pleasurable aspects of this way of acting, so 
much the more does my conviction of its wrongness tend to retreat 
to the margin of consciousness and become ineffective. We all 
know that this sort of situation occurs frequently enough. And 
the ordinary comment would be that the agent should be careful 
not to concentrate his attention on the pleasurable aspects of a 
way of acting which he sincerely believes to be wrong. If he 
concentrates his attention in this manner, he is ultimately respon¬ 
sible for what happens. But though this point of view is clearly 
reasonable, the question immediately arises, how can the agent be 
properly held responsible for choosing to concentrate his attention 
in a certain direction if he is in his entirety an expression of the 
divine will? Have we simply not pushed the difficulty a stage 
further back? 

Royce rather tends to evade the issue by turning to the subject 
of the overcoming of evil in the totality. But his general line of 
answer seems to be that as a man's direction of his attention 
proceeds from his will, the man is himself responsible for it and 
thus for the outcome. The fact that the man's will is itself the 
expression of the divine will does not alter the situation. In the 
circumstances it does not appear that Royce can very well say 
anything else. For though he certainly wishes to maintain human 
1 The World , ii, p. 351. * IMA., II, p. 359- 


freedom and responsibility in a real sense, his determination to 
maintain at the same time the doctrine of the all-comprehensive 
Absolute inevitably influences his account of freedom. Moral 
freedom becomes ‘simply this freedom to hold by attention, or to 
forget by inattention, an Ought already present to one’s finite 
consciousness'. 1 If it is asked whether the holding or forgetting is 
not itself determined by the Absolute, Royce can only answer that 
it proceeds from a man's own will, and that to act in accordance 
with one's will is to act freely, even if one's finite will is a particular 
embodiment of the divine will. 

6. As Royce lays great emphasis, in a manner which reminds us 
of Fichte, on the uniqueness of the task which each finite self is 
called to perform, he can hardly be expected to devote much time 
to developing a theory of universal moral rules. 2 And it is perhaps 
not an exaggeration to say that the fundamental precept is for 
him, as for Emerson, ‘Be an individual! That is, find and fulfil 
your unique task.' At the same time it would be quite wrong to 
depict him as belittling the idea of the community. On the con¬ 
trary, his ethical theory can be regarded as a contribution to the 
demand made by Harris in his programme for speculative philo¬ 
sophy, that a social theory should be developed which would 
fulfil the needs of a national consciousness that was moving away 
from sheer individualism. For Royce all finite selves are mutually 
related precisely because they are unique expressions of one 
infini te will. And all individual vocations or life-tasks are elements 
in a common task, the fulfilment of the divine purpose. Hence 
Royce preaches loyalty to the ideal community, the Great Com¬ 
munity as he calls it. 2 

In The Problem of Christianity (19x3) Royce defines loyalty as 
‘the willing and thoroughgoing devotion of a self to a cause, when 
the cause is something which unites many selves in one, and which 
is therefore the interest of a community'. 4 And he sees in the 
Church, the community of the faithful, especially as represented 
in the Pauline Epistles, the embodiment of the spirit of loyalty, of 

1 Ibid., 11, p. 360. 

a ‘By the Ought you mean, at any temporal instant, a rule that, if followed, 
would guide you so to express, at that instant, your will, that you should be 
thereby made nearer to union with the divine, nearer to a consciousness of the 
oneness of your will and the Absolute Will, than you would if you acted counter 
to this Ought', The World, ir, pp. 347-8. Here the emphasis is placed on 'the 
instant', not on the universal. 

a In 1908 Royce published The Philosophy of Loyalty and in 1916 The Hope of 
the Great Community. 

4 The Problem of Christianity, i f p. 68 . 
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devotion to a common ideal and of loyalty to the ideal community 
which should be loved as a person. It does not follow, however, 
that Royce intended to identify what he calls the Great Com¬ 
munity with an historic Church, any more than with an historic 
State. The Great Community is more like Kant’s kingdom of ends; 
it is the ideal human community. Yet though it is an ideal to be 
sought after rather than an actual historic society existing here 
and now, it none the less lies at the basis of the moral order, 
precisely because it is the goal or telos of moral action. It is true 
that the individual alone can work out his moral vocation; it 
cannot be done for him. But because of the very nature of the self 
genuine individuality can be realized only through loyalty to the 
Great Community, to an ideal cause which unites all men together. 

Largely under the influence of C. S. Peirce, Royce came to 
emphasize the role of interpretation in human knowledge and life; 
and he applied this idea in his ethical theory. For example, the 
individual cannot realize himself and attain true selfhood or 
personality without a life-goal or life-plan, in relation to which 
concepts such as right and wrong, higher self and lower self, 
become concretely meaningful. But a man comes to apprehend his 
life-plan or ideal goal only through a process of interpreting him¬ 
self to himself. Further, this self-interpretation is achieved only in 
a social context, through interaction with other people. Others 
inevitably help me to interpret myself to myself; and I help others 
to interpret themselves to themselves. In a sense this process 
tends to division rather than to union, inasmuch as each individual 
becomes thereby more aware of himself as possessing a unique 
life-task. But if we bear in mind the social structure of the self, 
we are led to form the idea of an unlimited community of interpre¬ 
tation, of humanity, that is to say, as engaged throughout time in 
the common task of interpreting both the physical world and its 
own purposes, ideals and values. All growth in scientific know¬ 
ledge and moral insight involves a process of interpretation. 

The supreme object of loyalty as a moral category is, Royce 
came to think, this ideal community of interpretation. But to¬ 
wards the close of his life he stressed the importance of limited 
communities both for moral development and for the achievement 
of social reform. If we consider, for instance, two individuals who 
are disputing about, say, the possession of some property, we can 
see that this potentially dangerous situation is transformed by the 
intervention of a third party, the judge. A tryadic relation is 
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substituted for the potentially dangerous dyadic relation; and a 
small-scale community of interpretation is set up. Thus Royce 
tries to exhibit the mediating or interpretative and morally 
educative functions of such institutions as the judicial system, 
always in the light of the idea of interpretation. He applies this 
idea even to the institution of insurance and develops, as a safe¬ 
guard against war, a scheme of insurance on an international 
scale. 1 Some of his commentators may have seen in such ideas a 
peculiarly American fusion of idealism with a rather down-to- 
earth practicality. But it does not follow, of course, that such a 
fusion is a bad thing. In any case Royce evidently felt that if 
substantive proposals were to be put forward in ethical theory, 
something more was required than exhorting men to be loyal to 
the ideal community of interpretation. 

7. From what has been said hitherto it is clear that Royce 
attaches to the unique personality a value which could not be 
attributed to it in the philosophy of Bradley, It is not surprising, 
therefore, that he is far more interested than Bradley in the 
question of immortality, and that he maintains that the self is 
preserved in the Absolute. 

In discussing this subject Royce dwells, among other aspects of 
the matter, on the Kantian theme that the moral task of the 
individual can have no temporal end. ‘A consciously last moral 
task is a contradiction in terms.... The service of the eternal is an 
essentially endless service. There can be no last moral deed.’* 
Obviously, this line of argument could not by itself prove im¬ 
mortality. It is true that if we recognize a moral law at all, we 
have to regard it as bearing upon us as long as we five. But it does 
not follow from this premiss alone that the self survives bodily 
death and is able to continue fulfilling a moral vocation. But for 
Royce as a metaphysician the universe is of such a kind that the 
finite self, as a unique expression of the Absolute and as represent¬ 
ing an irreplaceable value, must be supposed to continue in 
existence. The ethical self is always something in the making; 
and as the divine purpose must be fulfilled, we are justified in 
believing that after the death of the body the self attains genuine 
individuality in a higher form. But ‘I know not in the least, I 
pretend not to guess, by what processes the individuality of our 
human life is further expressed. I wait until this mortal shall put 

1 Cf. War and Insurance (1914), and The Hope of the Great Community (1916). 

* The World, 1, pp. 444-5 
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on—Individuality.' 1 Evidently, in Royce's assertion of im¬ 
mortality what really counts is his general metaphysical vision of 
reality, coupled with his evaluation of personality. 

8. At the end of the first volume of Royce's Gifford Lectures 
there is a Supplementary Essay in which he takes issue with 
Bradley on the subject of an infinite multitude. Bradley, it will be 
remembered, maintains that relational thought involves us in 
infinite series. If, for example, qualities A and B are related by 
relation R , we must choose between saying that R is reducible 
without residue to A and B or that it is not so reducible. In the 
first case we shall be compelled to conclude that A and B are not 
related at all. In the second case we shall have to postulate further 
relations to relate both A and B with R , and so on without end. 
We are then committed to postulating an actually infinite multi¬ 
tude. But this concept is self-contradictory. Hence we must con¬ 
clude that relational thought is quite incapable of giving a 
coherent account of how the Many proceed from and are unified 
in the One, and that the world as presented in such thought 
belongs to the sphere of appearance as contrasted with that of 
reality. Royce, however, undertakes to show that the One can 
express itself in infinite series which are ‘well-ordered’ and involve 
no contradiction, and that thought is thus capable of giving a 
coherent account of the relation between the One and the Many. 
It is perhaps disputable whether Bradley's difficulties are really 
met by first ascribing to him the thesis that an actually infinite 
multitude is 'a self-contradictory conception'* and then arguing 
that an endless series in mathematics does not involve a contra¬ 
diction. But though Royce develops his own conception of the 
relation between the One and the Many in the context of a con¬ 
troversy with Bradley, what he is really interested in is, of course, 
the explanation of his own ideas. 

Royce's attention was directed by C. S. Peirce to the logic of 
mathematics; 8 and the Supplementary Essay shows the fruit of 
Royce's reflections on this subject. In an endless mathematical 
series, such as that of the whole numbers, the endlessness of the 
series is due to a recurrent operation of thought, a recurrent 
operation of thought being describable as ‘one that, if once finally 
expressed , would involve, in the region where it had received 

1 The Conception of Immortality, p. 80. 

* The World, 1, p. 475. 

* Royce's interest in mathematical logic found expression in The Relation of the 
Principles of Logic to the Foundation of Geometry (1905). 
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expression, an infinite variety of serially arranged facts, corre¬ 
sponding to the purpose in question'. 1 In general, if we assume a 
purpose of such a kind that if we try to express it by means of a 
succession of acts, the ideal data which begin to express it demand 
as part of their own ‘meaning' additional data which are them¬ 
selves further expressions of the original meaning and at the same 
time demand still further expressions, we have an endless series 
produced by a recurrent operation of thought. 

A series of this kind can properly be regarded as a totality. To 
be sure, it is not a totality in the sense that we can count to the 
end and complete the series. For it is ex hypothesi infinite or end¬ 
less. But if we take, for example, the series of whole numbers, ‘the 
mathematician can view them all as given by means of their 
universal definition, and their consequent clear distinction from 
all other objects of thought'. 2 In other words, there is no intrinsic 
repugnance between the idea of a totality and that of an infinite 
series. And we can conceive the One as expressing itself in an 
infinite series or, rather, a plurality of co-ordinate infinite series, 
the plurality of lives of experience. This gives us, of course, a 
dynamic rather than a static concept of the One. And this is 
essential to Royce's metaphysics, with its emphasis on divine will 
and purpose and on the ‘internal meaning' of ideas. 

An infinite series of this kind is described by Royce as a self- 
representative system. And he finds examples in ‘all continuous 
and discrete mathematical systems of any infinite type'. 8 But a 
simple illustration given by Royce himself will serve better to 
clarify what he means by a self-representative.system. Suppose 
that we decide that on some portion of England a map is to be 
constructed which will represent the country down to the smallest 
detail, including every contour and marking, whether natural or 
artificial. As the map itself will be an artificial feature of England, 
another map will have to be constructed within the first map and 
representing it too, if, that is to say, our original purpose is to be 
carried out. And so on without end. True, this endless representa¬ 
tion of England would not be physically possible. But we can 
conceive an endless series of maps within maps, a series which, 
though it cannot be completed in time, can be regarded as already 
given in our original purpose or ‘meaning'. The observer who 
understood the situation and looked at the series of maps, would 
not see any last map. But he would know why there could be no 

1 The World . i, p. 507. 1 Ibid. t I, p. 515. 1 Ibid i, p. 513. 
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last map. Hence he would see no contradiction or irrationality in 
the endlessness of the series. And the series would constitute a 
self-representative system. 

If we apply this idea in metaphysics, the universe appears as an 
infinite series, an endless whole, which expresses a single purpose 
or plan. There are, of course, subordinate and co-ordinate series, 
in particular the series which constitute the lives of finite selves. 
But they are all comprised within one unified infinite series which 
has no last member but which is ‘given’ as a totality in the 
internal meaning of the divine idea or absolute system of ideas. 
The One, according to Royce, must express itself in the endless 
series which constitutes its life of creative experience. In other 
words, it must express itself in the Many. And as the endless 
series is the progressive expression or fulfilment of a single purpose, 
the whole of reality is one self-representative system. 

9. It is clear that Royce, with his emphasis on personality, has 
no intention of abandoning theism altogether and of using the 
term ‘the Absolute' simply as a name for the world considered as 
an open totality, a series which has no assignable last member. 
The world is for him the embodiment of the internal meaning of 
a system of ideas which are themselves the partial fulfilment of a 
purpose. And the Absolute is a self; it is personal rather than 
impersonal; it is an eternal and infinite consciousness. Hence it 
can reasonably be described as God. And Royce depicts the 
infinite series which constitutes the temporal universe as present 
all at once, tota sitnul, to the divine consciousness. Indeed, he is 
quite prepared to commend St. Thomas Aquinas for his account 
of the divine knowledge; and he himself uses the analogy of our 
awareness of a symphony as a whole, an awareness which is 
obviously quite compatible with the knowledge that this part 
precedes that. So, according to Royce, God is aware of temporal 
succession, though the whole temporal series is none the less 
present to the eternal consciousness. 

At the same time Royce rejects the dualistic sundering of the 
world from God which he regards as characteristic of theism, and he 
blames Aquinas for conceiving ‘ the temporal existence of the created 
world as sundered from the eternal life which belongs to God’. 1 The 
Many exist within the unity of the divine life. ‘Simple unity is a 
mere impossibility. God cannot be One except by being Many. Nor 
can we various Selves be Many, unless in Him we are One.’* 

1 The World, n, p. 143. 1 Ibid., n, p. 331. 
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In other words, Royce tries to re-interpret theism in the light 
of absolute idealism. He tries to preserve the idea of a personal 
God while combining it with the idea of the all-comprehensive 
Absolute represented as the Universal of universals. 1 And this is 
not an easy position to maintain. In fact its ambiguity is well 
illustrated by Royce’s use of the term ‘individual’. If we speak of 
God as the supreme or ultimate Individual, we naturally tend to 
think of him as a personal being and of the world as the ‘external’ 
expression of his creative will. But for Royce the term ‘individual’ 
means, as we have seen, a life of experience. And according to this 
meaning of the term God becomes the life of absolute and infinite 
experience, in which all finite things are immanent. Whereas the 
interpretation of the existence of finite things as the expression of 
purposeful will suggests creation in a theistic sense, the description 
of God as absolute experience suggests a rather different relation. 
No doubt Royce tries to bring the two concepts together through 
the conception of creative experience; but there seems to be in his 
philosophy a somewhat unstable marriage between theism and 
absolute idealism. 

It is, of comae, notoriously difficult to express the relation 
between the finite and the infinite without tending either to a 
monism in which the Many are relegated to the sphere of appear¬ 
ance or are submerged in the One or to a dualism which renders 
the use of the term ‘infinite’ quite inappropriate. And it is cer¬ 
tainly not possible to avoid both positions without a clear theory 
of the analogy of being. But Royce’s statements on the subject of 
being are somewhat perplexing. 

On the one hand we are told that being is the expression or 
embodiment of the internal meaning of an idea, and so of purpose 
or will. But though the subordination of being to thought may be 
characteristic of metaphysical idealism, the question obviously 
arises whether thought itself is not a form of being. And the same 
question can be asked in regard to will. On the other hand we are 
told that the ultimately real, and so presumably the ultimate 
form of being, is the individual. And as God is the Individual of 
individuals, it appears to follow that he must be the supreme and 
absolute being. Yet we are also told to regard ‘individuality, and 
consequently Being, as above all an expression of Will'. 1 To 
regard individuality as an expression of will is not so difficult, if, 

1 The term 'universal' is used here, needless to say, in the sense oi the concrete 
universal. 

■ Tks World, i, p. 588. 
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that is to say, we interpret individuality as a life of expression. 
But to regard being as an expression of will is not so easy. For the 
question again arises, is will not being? Of course, it would be 
possible to restrict the u£e of the term 'being' to material being. 
But then we could hardly regard individuality, in Royce’s sense 
of the term, as being. 

In spite, however, of the ambiguity and lack of precision in his 
writing, Royce's philosophy impresses by its sincerity. It is 
evidently the expression of a deeply held faith, a faith in the 
reality of God, in the value of the human personality and in the 
unity of mankind in and through God, a unity which can be 
adequately realized only through individual contributions to a 
common moral task. Royce was indeed something of a preacher. 
But the philosophy which he preached certainly meant for him a 
great deal more than an intellectual exercise or game. 

It should be added that in the opinion of some commentators 1 
Royce came to abandon his theory of the Absolute Will and to 
substitute for it the idea of an unlimited community of interpreta¬ 
tion, an unlimited community, that is to say, of finite individuals. 
And from the purely ethical point of view such a change would be 
understandable. For it would dispose of the objection, of which 
Royce himself was aware, that it is difficult, if indeed possible at 
all, to reconcile the theory of the Absolute Will with the view of 
human beings as genuine moral agents. At the same time the 
substitution of a community of finite individuals for the Absolute 
would be a pretty radical change. And it is by no means easy to 
see how such a community could take over, as it were, the 
cosmological function of the Absolute. Even if, therefore, the idea 
of the Absolute retreats into the background in Royce’s latest 
writings, one hesitates to accept the view that he positively 
rejected the idea, unless, of course, one is driven to do so by strong 
empirical evidence. There is indeed some evidence. In his last 
years Royce himself referred to a change in his idealism. Hence we 
cannot say that the claim that he substituted the unlimited 
community of interpretation for his earlier concept of the Absolute 
is unfounded. Royce does not seem, however, to have been explicit 
as one could wish about the precise nature and extent of the 
change to which he refers. 

1 Cf., the Appendix to The Moral Philosophy of Josiah Royce by Peter Fuss 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1965). 


CHAPTER XIII 

PERSONAL IDEALISM AND OTHER TENDENCIES 

Howison s criticism of Royce in favour of his own ethical 
pluralism—The evolutionary idealism of Le Conte—The 
personal idealism of Bowne—The objective idealism of Creighton 
—Sylvester Morris and dynamic idealism—Notes on the 
prolongation of idealism into the twentieth century—An attempt 
at transcending the opposition between idealism and realism. 

1. George holmes howison (1834-1916), a member of the 
Philosophical Society of St. Louis and of W. T. Harris’s Kant- 
Club, was at first a professor of mathematics. But in 1872 he 
accepted the chair of logic and philosophy in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology at Boston, a post which he occupied until 
1878 when he went to Germany for two years. In Germany he 
came under the influence of the right-wing Hegelian Ludwig 
Michelet (1801-93), an< ^* bke Michelet himself, he interpreted 
Hegel’s absolute Idea or cosmic Reason as a personal being, God. 
In 1884 Howison became a professor in the University of Cali¬ 
fornia. His work The Limits of Evolution and Other Essays, 
appeared in 1901. 

It has already been mentioned that Howison participated in 
the discussion which formed the basis for The Conception of God 
(1897), a work to which reference was made in the chapter on 
Royce. In his introduction to the book Howison draws attention 
to the existence of a certain measure of basic agreement among the 
participants in the discussion, particularly in regard to the 
personality of God and about the close relation between the con¬ 
cepts of God, freedom and immortality. But though he recognizes 
certain family likenesses between different types of idealism, this 
does not prevent him from developing a sharp criticism of Royce’s 
philosophy. 

In the first place, if being is defined in terms of its relation to 
the internal meaning of an idea, how, Howison asks, are we to 
decide whether the idea in question is my idea or that of an 
infinite all-inclusive self? The factor which leads Royce and those 
who share his general outlook to reject solipsism in favour of 
absolute idealism is an instinctive response to the demands of 
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common sense rather than any logical and compelling argument. 
In the second place, though Royce certainly intends to preserve 
individual freedom and responsibility, he can do so only at the 
cost of consistency. For absolute idealism logically involves the 
merging of finite selves in the Absolute. 

Howison's own philosophy has been described as ethical 
pluralism. Existence takes the form of spirits and of the contents 
and order of their experience, the spatio-temporal world owing its 
being to the co-existence of spirits. Each spirit is a free and active 
efficient cause, having the origin of its activity within itself. At 
the same time each spirit is a member of a community of spirits, 
the City of God, the members being united in terms of final 
causality, that is, by their attraction to a common ideal, the full 
realization of the City of God. The human consciousness is not 
simply self-enclosed, but, when developed, it sees itself as a 
member of what Howison describes as Conscience or Complete 
Reason. And the movement towards a common ideal or end is 
what is called evolution. 

This may sound remarkably like Royce’s view, except perhaps 
for Howison's insistence that the spring of the activity of each 
spirit is to be sought within itself. But Howison tries to avoid 
what he regards as the logical and disastrous consequences of 
Royce's philosophy by emphasizing final causality. God is repre¬ 
sented as the personified ideal of every spirit. By this Howison 
does not mean that God has no existence except as a human ideal. 
He means that the mode of divine action on the human spirit is 
that of final causality, rather than that of efficient causality. God 
draws the finite self as an ideal; but the self’s response to God is 
its own activity rather than the action of God or the Absolute. In 
other words, God acts by illuminating the reason and attracting 
the will to the ideal of the unity of free spirits in himself rather 
than by determining the human will through efficient causality or 
the exercise of power. 

2. Another participant in the discussion referred to above was 
Joseph Le Conte (1823-1901), professor in the University of 
California. Trained as a geologist, Le Conte interested himself in 
the philosophical aspects of the theory of evolution and expounded 
what can be described as evolutionary idealism. 1 As the ultimate 
source of evolution he saw a divine Energy which expresses itself 

1 Le Conte’s writings include Religion and Science (1874), and Evolution: Its 
Nature, Its Evidence and Its Relation to Religious Thought (1888). 
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immediately in the physical and chemical forces of Nature. But 
the efflux of this divine Energy becomes progressively individuated 
concomitantly with the advancing organization of matter. Le 
Conte's philosophy is thus pluralistic. For he maintains that in the 
process of evolution we find the emergence of successively higher 
forms of self-active individuals, until we reach the highest form of 
individual being yet attained, namely the human being. In man 
the efflux or spark of the divine life is able to recognize and to 
enter into conscious communion with its ultimate source. In fact 
we can look forward to a progressive elevation of man to the level 
of 'regenerated' man, enjoying a higher degree of spiritual and 
moral development. 

Howison’s approach to philosophy tended to be through the 
critical philosophy of Kant, when rethought in the light of meta¬ 
physical idealism. Le Conte’s approach was rather by way of an 
attempt to show how the theory of evolution liberates science from 
all materialistic implications and points the way to a religious and 
ethical idealism. He exercised some influence on the mind of Royce. 

3. Besides Howison, whose philosophy has been labelled as 
ethical idealism, one of the most influential representatives of 
personal idealism in America was Borden Parker Bowne (1847- 
1910). As a student at New York Bowne wrote a criticism of 
Spencer. During subsequent studies in Germany he came under 
the influence of Lotze, especially in regard to the latter’s theory 
of the self. 1 In 1876 Bowne became Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Boston. His writings include Studies in Theism 
(1879), Metaphysics (1882), Philosophy of Theism (1887), Principles 
of Ethics (1892), The Theory of Thought and Knowledge (1897), 
The Immanence of God (1905), and Personalism (1908). These titles 
show clearly enough the religious orientation of his thought. 

Bowne at first described his philosophy as transcendental 
empiricism, in view of the conspicuous role played in his thought 
by a doctrine of categories inspired by Kant. These are not simply 
empirically derived, fortuitous results of adaptation to environment 
in the process of evolution. At the same time they are the expres¬ 
sion of the nature of the self and of its self-experience. And this 
shows that the self is an active unity and not a mere logical 

1 See Vol. VII of this History, p. 378. For Lotze, to recognize the fact of the 
unity of consciousness is eo ipso to recognize the existence of the soul. He thu9 
tries to avoid phenomenalism on the one hand and postulating an occult soul- 
substance on the other. For Bowne, the self is an immediate datum of conscious¬ 
ness, not a hidden entity which has to be inferred from the existence of faculties 
and their acts. 
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postulate, as Kant thought. Indeed, the self or person, charac¬ 
terized by intelligence and will, is the only real efficient cause. For 
efficient causality is essentially volitional. In Nature we find 
indeed uniformities, but no causality in the proper sense. 

This idea of Nature forms the basis for a philosophy of God. 
Science describes how things happen. And it can be said to explain 
events, if we mean by this that it exhibits them as examples or 
cases of empirically discovered generalizations which are called 
‘laws'. ‘But in the causal sense science explains nothing. Here the 
alternative is supernatural explanation or none/ 1 True, in science 
itself the idea of God is no more required than in shoemaking. For 
science is simply classificatory and descriptive. But once we turn 
to metaphysics, we see the order of Nature as the effect of the 
constant activity of a supreme rational will. In other words, as 
far as its causation is concerned, any event in Nature is as super¬ 
natural as a miracle would be. ‘For in both alike God would be 
equally implicated/* 

We can now take a broad view of reality. If, as Bowne believes, 
to be real is to act, and if activity in the full sense can be attributed 
only to persons, it follows that it is only persons who are, so to 
speak, fully real. We thus have the picture of a system of persons 
standing to one another in various active relations through the 
instrumentality of the external world. And this system of persons 
must, according to Bowne, be the creation of a supreme Person, 
God. On the one hand a being which was less than personal could 
not be the sufficient cause of finite persons. On the other hand, if 
we can apply the category of causality to a world in which the 
infra-personal exercises no real efficient causality, this can only be 
because the world is the creation of a personal being who is 
immanently active in it. Ultimate reality thus appears as personal 
in character, as a system of persons with a supreme Person at 
their head. 

Personalism, as Bowne came to call his philosophy, is ‘the only 
metaphysics that does not dissolve away into self-cancelling 
abstract ions*. 3 Auguste Comte, according to Bowne, was justified 
not only in confining science to the study of uniformities of co¬ 
existence and sequence among phenomena and in excluding from 
it all properly causal inquiry but also in rejecting metaphysics in 
so far as this is a study of abstract ideas and categories which are 
supposed to provide causal explanations. But personalism is 

1 The Immanence of God, p. 19. * Ibid., p. 18. 1 Ibid., p, 32. 
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immune from the objections which can be raised against meta¬ 
physics as Comte understood the term. For it does not seek the 
causal explanations which, on Comte's own showing, science 
cannot provide, in abstract categories. It sees in these categories 
simply the abstract forms of self-conscious life, and the ultimate 
causal explanation is found in a supreme rational will. True, 
personalist metaphysics may seem to involve a return to what 
Comte regarded as the first stage of human thought, namely the 
theological stage, in which explanations were sought in divine 
wills or in a divine will. But in personalism this stage is raised to 
a higher level, inasmuch as capricious wills are replaced by an 
infinite rational will. 1 

4. Objective idealism, as it is commonly called, had as its 
principal representative James Edwin Creighton (1861-1924), who 
in 1892 succeeded J. G. Schurman* as head of the Sage School at 
Cornell University. In 1920 he became the first president of the 
American Philosophical Association. His principal articles were 
collected and published posthumously in 1925 with the title 
Studies in Speculative Philosophy * 

Creighton distinguishes two types of idealism. The first, which 
he calls mentalism, is simply the antithesis of materialism. While 
the materialist interprets the psychical as a function of the 
physical, the mentahst reduces material things to psychical 
phenomena, to states of consciousness or to ideas. And as the 
material world cannot without absurdity be reduced to any given 
finite individual’s states of consciousness, the mentalist is in¬ 
evitably driven to postulate an absolute mind. The clearest 
example of this type of idealism is the philosophy of Berkeley. 
But there are variants, such as panpsychism. 

The other main type of idealism is objective or speculative 
idealism, which does not attempt to reduce the physical to the 
psychical but regards Nature, the self and other selves as three 
distinct but co-ordinate and complementary moments or factors 

1 Obviously, what really needs to be shown is that metaphysical explanation 
is required at all. That empirical science cannot provide it is dear enough. 

* Jack Gould Schurman (1854-1942), who became President of Cornell Univer¬ 
sity in 1892, the same year in which he founded The Philosophical Review, 
believed that American culture was destined to prove the great mediator between 
East and West, and that idealism was peculiarly suited both to America and to 
the fulfilment of this task. Just as Kant mediated between rationalism and 
empiricism, so can speculative idealism mediate between the sciences and the 
arts. It has a synthesizing function in cultural life. 

* Though not a prolific writer, Creighton's influence as a teacher was con¬ 
siderable. And he and his colleagues at Cornell were responsible for the philo¬ 
sophical education of a good many future American professors. 
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within experience. In other words, experience presents us with the 
ego, other selves and Nature as distinct and. irreducible factors 
which are at the same time comprised within the unity of experi¬ 
ence. And objective idealism attempts to work out the implications 
of this basic structure of experience. 

For example, though Nature is irreducible to mind, the two are 
mutually related. Nature, therefore, cannot be simply hetero¬ 
geneous to mind; it must be intelligible. And this means that 
though philosophy cannot do the work of the empirical sciences 
it is not committed merely to accepting the scientific account of 
Nature, without adding anything. Science puts Nature in the 
centre of the picture: philosophy exhibits it as a co-ordinate of 
experience, in its relation to spirit. This does not mean that the 
philosopher is competent to contradict, or even to call in question 
scientific discoveries. It means that it is his business to show the 
significance of the world as represented by the sciences in reference 
to the totality of experience. In other words, there is room for a 
philosophy of Nature. 

Again, objective idealism is careful to avoid placing the ego in 
the centre of the picture by taking it as an ultimate point of 
departure and then trying to prove, for example, the existence of 
other selves. The objective idealist, while recognizing the distinc¬ 
tion between individuals, recognizes also that there are no 
isolated individual selves apart from society. And he will study, 
for instance, the significance of morality, political institutions and 
religion as activities or products, as the case may be, of a society 
^f selves within the human environment, namely Nature. 

In conformity with these ideas, which have an obvious affinity 
with Hegelianism, the Cornell School of idealism emphasized the 
social aspect of thought. Instead of being divided up into as many 
systems as there are philosophers, philosophy should be, like 
science, a work of co-operation. For it is the reflection of spirit, 
existing in and through a society of selves, rather than of the 
individual thinker considered precisely as such. 

5. Objective idealism, represented chiefly by Creighton, was 
associated with Cornell University. Another form of idealism, so- 
called dynamic idealism, was associated with the University of 
Michigan, where it was expounded by George Sylvester Morris 
(1840-89). 1 After having studied at Dartmouth College and the 

1 Another representative of this form of idealism at Michigan was the author 
of Dynamic Idealism (1898), Alfred Henry Lloyd. 
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Union Theological Seminary at New York, Morris passed some 
years in Germany, where he came under the influence of Tren¬ 
delenburg 1 at Berlin. In 1870 he began to teach modem languages 
and literature at Michigan, and from 1878 he also lectured on 
ethics and the history of philosophy at Johns Hopkins University. 
Subsequently he became dean of the philosophical faculty at 
Michigan. His writings include British Thought and Thinkers 
(1880), Philosophy and Christianity (1883), and Hegel's Philosophy 
of the State and of History: An Exposition (1887). He also translated 
into English Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy (1871-3), in the 
second volume of which he inserted an article on Trendelenburg. 

Under the influence of Trendelenburg Morris placed in the fore¬ 
front of his philosophy the Aristotelian idea of movement, that is, 
of the actualization of a potentiality, of the active expression of 
an entelechy. Life is obviously movement, energy; but thought 
too is a spontaneous activity, akin to other forms of natural 
energy. And it follows from this that the history of thought is not 
properly described as a dialectical development of abstract ideas 
or categories. Rather fa it the expression of the activity of the 
spirit or mind. And philosophy fa the science* of the mind as an 
active entelechy. That fa to say, it fa the science of experience in 
act or of lived experience. 

To say that philosophy fa the science of the activity of the spirit 
or mind, of experience in act, fa not, however, to say that it has no 
connection with being. For the analysis of experience shows that 
subject and object, knowledge and being, are correlative terms. 
That which exists or has being fa that which fa known or knowable. 
It fa that which falls within the potential field of active experience. 
And this fa why we have to reject the Kantian Theory of the 
unknowable thing-in-itself, together with the phenomenalism 
which produces this theory.* 

In his later years Morris moved closer to Hegel, whom he 
regarded as an 'objective empiricist’, concerned with the integra¬ 
tion of human experience by the reason. His most famous pupil 
was John Dewey, though Dewey came to abandon idealism for the 
instrumentalism associated with his name. 

6. Idealism in America obviously owed much to the influence of 

1 See Vol. VII of this History „ pp. 386-7. 

1 For Morris philosophy is as much a science as other sciences. 

* That is to say, if we regard the object of knowledge as phenomena, in the 
sense of appearances of what does not itself appear, we are led inevitably to 
postulate unknowable things-in-themselves. 
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European thought. But equally obviously, it proved congenial to 
many minds and received a native stamp, which is shown above 
all perhaps in the emphasis so often placed on personality. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that American idealism was by no means 
simply a nineteenth-century phenomenon, due to the discovery of 
German thought and to influence from British idealism. It has 
shown a vigorous life in the present century. 

Among the representatives of personal idealism in the first half 
of the twentieth century we can mention the names of Ralph 
Tyler Flewelling (1871-), for many years a Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of South California and founder of The Persona- 
list in 1920, 1 Albert Cornelius Knudson (1873-1953)* and Edgar 
Sheffield Brightman (1884-1953), Bowne Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Boston.* The titles of their publications 
provide abundant evidence of the continuation of that religious 
orientation of personalism which we have already had occasion to 
notice. But apart from the fact that it is so often religiously 
minded people who are attracted in the first instance to personal 
idealism, there is, as has been mentioned above, an intrinsic reason 
for the religious orientation of this line of thought. The basic tenet 
of personalism has been stated as the principle that reality has no 
meaning except in relation to persons; that the real is only in, of 
or for persons. In other words, reality consists of persons and their 
creations. It follows, therefore, that unless the personal idealist 
equates ultimate reality with the system of finite selves, as 
McTaggart did, he must be a theist. There is room, of course, for 
somewhat different conceptions of God. Brightman, for example, 
maintained that God is finite. 4 But a concern not only with 
philosophical theism but also with religion as a form of experience 
is a universal feature of American personal idealism. 

This is not to say, however, that the personal idealists have been 

1 Among Flewelling's publications are Personalism and The Problems of Philo¬ 
sophy (1915), The Reason in Faith (1924), Creative Personality (1925) and Personal¬ 
ism in Theology (1943). 

■ Knudson is the author of The Philosophy of Personalism (1927), The Doctrine 
of God (i 93 °). The Validity of Religious Experience (1937). 

• Brightman published among other writings. Religious Values (1925), A 
Philosophy of Ideals (1928), The Problem of God (1930), Is God a Person? (1932), 
Moral Laws (1933), Personality and Religion (1934), A Philosophy of Religion 
(1940), and The Spiritual Life (1942). 

4 Brightman argues, for instance, that the ‘waste* involved in the process of 
evolution suggests the idea of a finite God who meets with opposition. Again, the 
divine reason sets limits to the divine will and power. Further, there is in God a 
‘given* element which he progressively masters. But where this ‘given* element 
comes from is left obscure. 
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concerned only with the defence of a religious outlook. For they 
have also devoted their attention to the subject of values, connect¬ 
ing them closely with the idea of the self-realization or develop¬ 
ment of personality. And this in turn has reacted on the theory of 
education, emphasis being laid on moral development and the 
cultivation of personal values. Finally, in political theory this 
type of idealism, with its insistence on freedom and on respect for 
the person as such, has been sharply opposed to totalitarianism 
and a strong advocate of democracy. 

Evolutionary idealism has been represented in the first half of 
the present century by John Elof Boodin (1869-1950). 1 The main 
idea of this type of idealism is familiar enough, namely that in the 
evolutionary process we can see the emergence of successively 
higher levels of development through the creative activity of an 
immanent principle, the nature of which should be interpreted in 
the light of its higher rather than of its lower products.* In other 
words, evolutionary idealism substitutes for a purely mechanistic 
conception of evolution, based on laws relating to the redistribu¬ 
tion of energy, a teleological conception according to which 
mechanical processes take place within a general creative move¬ 
ment tending towards an ideal goal.® Thus Boodin distinguishes 
between different interacting levels or fields in the evolutionary 
process or processes, in each of which there are interacting 
individual systems of energy. These levels or fields range from 
the primary physico-chemical level up to the ethical-social level. 
And the all-inclusive field is the divine creative spirit, ‘the 
spiritual field in which everything lives and moves and has its 
being’. 4 

Evolutionary idealism does not indeed deny the value of human 
personality. For Boodin the human spirit participates in the 
divine creativity by the realization of values. At the same time, 
inasmuch as the evolutionary idealist fixes his attention chiefly on 

1 Author of Time and Reality (1904), Truth and Reality (1911)* A Realistic 
Universe (1916I, Cosmic Evolution (1923), God and Creation (2 volumes, 1934), 
and Religion of Tomorrow (1943). 

1 In distinguishing between ‘lower* and ‘higher* judgments of value obviously 
play an important part. 

• It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that all philosophers who believe 
in creative evolution have postulated a fixed, preconceived goal or telos of the 
evolutionary process. Indeed, unless the creative agent is conceived in a recogniz¬ 
ably theistdc manner, such a postulate is inappropriate. 

4 God and Creation , 11, p. 34. According to Boodin, God, as conceived according 
to his intrinsic essence, is eternal; but from another point of view, namely when 
he is considered as the creative activity comprising the whole history of the cosmos, 
he is temporal. 
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the total cosmic process rather than on the finite self, 1 he is more 
inclined than the personal idealist to a pantheistic conception of 
God. And this tendency is verified in the case of Boodin. 

Absolute idealism has been continued in the present century by 
the well-known philosopher William Ernest Hocking (b. 1873), a 
pupil of Royce and William James at Harvard and later Alford 
Professor of Philosophy in that University. 8 At the level of 
common sense, Hocking argues, physical objects and other minds 
appear as entities which are purely external to myself. And it is at 
this level that the question arises how we come to know that there 
are other minds or other selves. But reflection shows us that there 
is an underlying social consciousness which is as real as self- 
consciousness. In fact they are interdependent. After all, the very 
attempt to prove that there are other minds presupposes an 
awareness of them. And further reflection, Hocking maintains, 
together with intuitive insight, reveals to us the presence of the 
enveloping divine reality which renders human consciousness 
possible. That is to say, our participation in social consciousness 
involves an implicit awareness of God and is in some sense an 
experience of the divine, of absolute mind. Hence the ontological 
argument can be stated in this way: ‘I have an idea of God, 
therefore I have an experience of God’. 3 

We have noted that Hocking was a pupil of Royce. And like his 
former professor he insists that God is personal, a self. For ‘there 
is nothing higher than selfhood and nothing more profound’. 4 
At the same time he insists that we cannot abandon the concept 
of the Absolute. And this means that we must conceive God as in 
some sense including within himself the world of finite selves and 
the world of Nature. Indeed, just as the human self, taken apart 
from its life of experience, is empty, so is the concept of God an 
empty concept if he is considered apart from his life of absolute 
experience. ‘The domain of religion in fact is a divine self, a Spirit 
which is as Subject to all finite things, persons and arts as Object, 

1 The personal idealist is not, of course, committed to denying the hypothesis of 
evolution. But he takes the idea of personality as his point of departure and as 
the fixed point, as one might put it, in his reflections, whereas the evolutionary 
idealist emphasizes the aspect of the person as a product of a general creative 
activity immanent in the whole cosmos. 

1 Hocking’s writings include The Meaning of God in Human Experience (1912), 
Human Nature and Its Remaking (1918), Man and the State (1926), The Self, Its 
Body and Freedom (1928), Lasting Elements of Individualism (1937), Thoughts on 
Life and Death (1937), Living Religions and a World Faith (1940), Science and the 
Idea of God (1944) and Experiment in Education (1954). 

8 The Meaning of God in Human Experience , p. 314. 

4 Types of Philosophy, p. 441. 
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and presumably to much else that these categories do not include. ’ 1 
The world is thus necessary to God, though at the same time we 
can conceive it as created. For Nature is in fact an expression of 
the divine mind, as well as the means by which finite selves com¬ 
municate with one another and pursue common ideals. In addition 
to the scientific view of Nature, which treats Nature as a self- 
contained whole, we need the concept of it as a divine communi¬ 
cation to the finite self. As for the divine essence in itself, it 
transcends the grasp of discursive thought, though mystical 
experience yields a valid insight. 

With Hocking, therefore, as with Royce, we find a form of 
personalistic absolute idealism. He tries to find a middle position 
between a theism which would reduce God to the level of being a 
self among selves, a person among persons, and an absolute 
idealism which would leave no room for the concept of God as 
personal. And this desire to find a middle position is shown in 
Hocking’s treatment of religion. On the one hand he dislikes the 
tendency, shown by some philosophers, to offer as the alleged 
essence of religion a concept which abstracts from all historical 
religion. On the other hand he rejects the notion of one particular 
historical faith becoming the world-faith by displacing all others. 
And though he attributes to Christianity a unique contribution to 
the recognition of the ultimate personal structure of reality, he 
looks to a process of dialogue between the great historical religions 
to produce, by a convergent movement, the world-faith of the 
future. 

We have already had occasion more than once to note the 
concern of American idealists with religious problems. It is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that with some of the personal idealists, 
such as Bowne, philosophy was practically used as an apologetic 
in defence of the Christian religion. In the case of personalistic 
absolute idealism, 8 however, as with Hocking, it is more a question 
of developing a religious view of the world and of suggesting a 
religious vision for the future than of defending a particular 
historical religion. And this is clearly more in line with W. T. 
Harris’s programme for speculative philosophy. For Harris 
assumed that traditional doctrines and ecclesiastical organization 
were in process of losing their grip on men’s minds, that a new 

1 Human Nature and Its Remaking, p. 329. 

1 The line of thought of Royce and Hocking is sometimes described as absolu¬ 
tists personalism in distinction from the pluralistic personalism of Bowne and 
other ^personal idealists'. 
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religious outlook was needed, and that it was part of the business of 
speculative philosophy or metaphysical idealism to meet this need. 

At the same time idealism does not necessarily involve either 
the defence of an already existing religion or positive preparation 
for a new one. It is, of course, natural to expect of the meta¬ 
physical idealist some interest in religion or at least an explicit 
recognition of its importance in human life. For he aims, in 
general, at a synthesis of human experience, and in particular, at 
doing justice to those forms of experience which the materialist 
and positivist tend either to belittle or to exclude from the scope 
of philosophy. But it would be a mistake to think that idealism is 
necessarily so connected either with Christian faith or with the 
mystical outlook of a philosopher such as Hocking that it is 
inseparable from profoundly held religious convictions. A pre¬ 
occupation with religious problems was not a characteristic of the 
objective idealism of Creighton; nor is it a characteristic of the 
thought of Brand Blanshard (b. 1892), Sterling Professor of Philo¬ 
sophy at Yale, the twentieth-century American idealist who is 
best known in Great Britain. 1 

In his notable two-volume work, The Nature of Thought (1939- 
40), Blanshard devotes himself to critical analyses of interpreta¬ 
tions of thought and knowledge which he considers false or 
inadequate and to a defence of reason conceived primarily as the 
discovery of necessary connections. He rejects the restriction of 
necessity to purely formal propositions and its reduction to con¬ 
vention, and he represents the movement of thought as being 
towards the logical ideal of an all-inclusive system of inter¬ 
dependent truths. In other words, he maintains a version of the 
coherence theory of truth. Similarly, in Reason and Analysis (1962) 
Blanshard devotes himself on the negative side to a sustained 
criticism of the analytic philosophy of the last forty years, includ¬ 
ing logical positivism, logical atomism and the so-called linguistic 
movement, and on the positive side to an exposition and defence 
of the function of reason as he conceives it. True, he has given two 
series of Gifford Lectures. But in Reason and Goodness (1961), 
which represents the first series, the emphasis is laid on vindicat¬ 
ing the function of reason in ethics, as against, for example, the 
emotive theory of ethics, certainly not on edification, either moral 
or religious. 2 

1 Blanshard studied at Oxford, and he is regarded as carrying on the tradition 
of Oxford idealism. 

1 The second volume has not appeared at the time of writing. 
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These remarks are not intended either as commendation or as 
criticism of Blanshard’s freedom from the preoccupation with 
religious problems and from the tone of uplift which have been 
conspicuous features of many of the publications of American 
idealists. The point is rather that the example of Blanshard shows 
that idealism is able to make out a good case for itself and to deal 
shrewd blows at its enemies without exhibiting the features which 
in the eyes of some of its critics rule it out of court from the start, 
as though by its very nature it served extra-philosophical interests. 
After all, Hegel himself deprecated any confusion between philo¬ 
sophy and uplift and rejected appeals to mystical insights. 

7. In Marxist terminology idealism is commonly opposed to 
materialism, as involving respectively the assertion of the ultimate 
priority of mind or spirit to matter and the assertion of the 
ultimate priority of matter to mind or spirit. And if idealism is 
understood in this way, no synthesis of the opposites is possible. 
For the essential dispute is not about the reality of either mind or 
matter. It is about the question of ultimate priority. And both 
cannot be ultimately prior at the same time. 

Generally, however, idealism is contrasted with realism. It is by 
no means always dear how these terms are being understood. 
And in any case their meanings can vary with different contexts. 
But an attempt has been made by an American philosopher, 
Wilbur Marshall Urban (b. 1873), 1 to show that idealism and 
realism are ultimately based on certain judgments of value about 
the conditions of genuine knowledge, and that these judgments 
can be dialectically harmonized. He does not mean, of course, that 
opposed philosophical systems can be conflated. He means that 
the basic judgments on which idealist and realist philosophies 
ultimately rest can be so interpreted that it is possible to tran¬ 
scend the opposition between idealism and realism. 

The realist, Urban maintains, believes that there cannot be 
genuine knowledge unless things are in some sense independent of 
mind. In other words, he asserts the priority of being to know¬ 
ledge. The idealist, however, believes that there can be no genuine 
knowledge unless things are in some sense dependent on mind. 
For their intelligibility is bound up with this dependence. At first 
sight, therefore, realism and idealism are incompatible, the first 

1 Urban is the author of, among other writings. Valuation: Its Nature and Laws 
(j 9 ° 9 )» The Intelligible World: Metaphysics and Value (1929), Language and 
Reality (1939) and Beyond Realism and Idealism (1949). In the present context 
the relevant work is the last-named one. 
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asserting the priority of being to thought and knowledge, the 
second asserting the priority of thought to being. But if we con¬ 
sider the basic judgments of value, we can see the possibility of 
overcoming the opposition between them. For example, the 
realist claim that knowledge cannot be described as genuine know¬ 
ledge of reality unless things are in some sense independent of 
mind can be satisfied provided that we are willing to admit that 
things are not dependent simply on the human mind, while the 
idealist claim that knowledge cannot be described as genuine 
knowledge of reality unless things are in some sense mind- 
dependent can be satisfied if it is assumed that the reality on 
which on all finite things ultimately depend is spirit or mind. 

It seems to the present writer that there is a great deal of truth 
in this point of view. Absolute idealism, by rejecting the claim of 
subjective idealism that the human mind can know only its own 
states of consciousness, goes a long way towards meeting the 
realist’s claim that genuine knowledge of reality is not possible 
unless the object of knowledge is in some real sense independent 
of the subject. And a realism that is prepared to describe ultimate 
reality as spirit or mind goes a long way towards meeting the 
idealist claim that nothing is intelligible unless it is either spirit or 
the self-expression of spirit. At the same time the dialectical 
harmonization of opposed views, which Urban has in mind, seems 
to demand certain stipulations. We have to stipulate, for example, 
that the idealist should cease talking like Royce, who uses the 
word ‘being’ for the expression of will and purpose, for the 
embodiment of the internal meaning of an idea, and should recog¬ 
nize that will is itself a form of being. In fact, to reach agreement 
with the realist he must, it appears, recognize the priority of 
existence; prius est esse quam esse tale. If, however, he admits this, 
he has to all intents and purposes been converted to realism. We 
also have to stipulate, of course, that realism should not be under¬ 
stood as equivalent to materialism. But then many realists would 
insist that realism in no way entails materialism. 

The if % al of transcending the traditional oppositions in philo¬ 
sophy is understandable, and doubtless laudable. But there is this 
point to consider. If we interpret realism in terms of basic judg¬ 
ments of value about the conditions of genuine knowledge, we have 
implicitly adopted a certain approach to philosophy. We are 
approaching philosophy by way of the theme of knowledge, by 
way of the subject-object relationship. And many philosophers 
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who are customarily labelled realists doubtless do this. We speak, 
for example, of realist theories of knowledge. But some realists 
would claim that they take as their point of departure being, 
particularly in the sense of existence, and that their approach is 
recognizably different from that of the idealist, and that it is the 
different approaches to philosophy which determine the different 
views of knowledge. 
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THE PRAGMATIST MOVEMENT 

CHAPTER XIV 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF C. S. PEIRCE 

The life of Peirce—The objectivity of truth—Rejection of the 
method, of universal doubt — Logic, ideas and the pragmatist 
analysis of meaning—Pragmatism and realism—The pragmatist 
analysis of meaning and positivism — Ethics, pure and practical 
— Peirce’s metaphysics and world-view—Some comments on 
Peirce's thought. 

i. Although it is possible to find pragmatist ideas in the writings 
of some other thinkers, 1 the originator of the pragmatist move¬ 
ment in America was to all intents and purposes Charles Sanders 
Peirce (1839-1914). To be sure, the term 'pragmatism' is associated 
chiefly with the name of William James. For James’s style as 
lecturer and writer and his obvious concern with general problems 
of interest to reflective minds quickly brought him before the 
public eye and kept him there, whereas during his lifetime Peirce 
was little known or appreciated as a philosopher. But both James 
and Dewey recognized their indebtedness to Peirce. And after his 
death Peirce’s reputation has steadily increased, even if, by the 
nature of his thought, he remains very much a philosopher’s 
philosopher. 

Peirce was the son of a Harvard mathematician and astronomer, 
Benjamin Peirce (1809-80), and his own formal education culmi¬ 
nated in the chemistry degree which he received at Harvard in 
1863. From 1861 until 1891 he was on the staff of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, though from 1869 he was also 
associated for some years with the Harvard Observatory. And the 
one book which he published, Photometric Researches (1878), 
embodied the results of a series of astronomical observations 
which he had made. 

In the academic years of 1864-5 and 1869-70 Peirce lectured at 

1 See, for example, Chauncey Wright and the Foundations of Pragmatism by 
E. H. Madden (Seattle, 1963). 
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Harvard on the early history of modem science, and in 1870-1 on 
logic. 1 From 1879 until 1884 he was a lecturer on logic at Johns 
Hopkins University; but for various reasons his appointment was 
not renewed.* And he never again held any regular academic post, 
in spite of William James’s efforts on his behalf. 

In 1887 Peirce settled with his second wife in Pennsylvania and 
tried to make ends meet by writing reviews and articles for 
dictionaries. He wrote indeed a great deal, but apart from a few 
articles his work remained unpublished until Hie posthumous 
publication of his Collected Papers, six volumes appearing in 
I 93 I- 5 two further volumes in 1958. 

Peirce did not approve of the way in which William James was 
developing the theory of pragmatism, and in 1905 he changed the 
name of his own theory from pragmatism to pragmaticism, 
remarking that the term was ugly enough to render it secure from 
kidnappers. At the same time he appreciated the friendship of 
James, who did what he could to put remunerative work in the 
way of the neglected and poverty-stricken philosopher. Peirce 
died of cancer in 1914. 

2. It is probably correct to say that in the minds of most people 
for whom the word ‘pragmatism’ has any definite meaning, it is 
associated primarily with a certain view of the nature of truth, 
namely with the doctrine that a theory is to be accounted true 
in so far as it ‘works', in so far, for example, as it is socially useful 
or fruitful. It is therefore just as well to understand from the out¬ 
set that the essence of Peirce’s pragmatism or pragmaticism lies 
in a theory of meaning rather than in a theory of truth. This 
theory of meaning will be examined presently. Meanwhile we can 
consider briefly what Peirce has to say about truth. And it will be 
seen that whether or not the identification of truth with ‘what 
works’ represents the real view of William James, it certainly does 
not represent that of Peirce. 

Peirce distinguishes different kinds of truth. There is, for 
example, what he calls transcendental truth, which belongs to 

1 In 1868 Peirce published some articles in The Journal of Speculative Philo¬ 
sophy on certain alleged faculties of the human mind, such as that of recognizing 
intuitively, without the need of any previous knowledge, the premisses which 
constitute the absolute points of departure for reasoning. 

1 The fact that in 1883 Peirce divorced his first wife and subsequently remarried 
probably contributed to the termination of his appointment at Johns Hopkins. 
But there appear to have been other factors too, such as the offence which he 
sometimes gave by intemperate expressions of moral indignation and his lack of 
conformity on some points with the requirements of academic life. 
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things as things. 1 And if we say that science is looking for truth in 
this sense, we mean that it is inquiring into the real characters 
of things, the characters which they have whether we know that 
they have them or not. But here we are concerned with what 
Peirce calls complex truth, which is the truth of propositions. This 
again can be subdivided. There is, for example, ethical truth or 
veracity, which lies in the conformity of a proposition with the 
speaker’s or writer’s belief. And there is logical truth, the con¬ 
formity of a proposition with reality in a sense which must now be 
defined. 

‘When we speak of truth and falsity, we refer to the possibility 
of the proposition being refuted.'* That is to say, if we could 
legi tima tely deduce from a proposition a conclusion which would 
conflict with an immediate perceptual judgment, the proposition 
would be false. In other words, a proposition would be false if 
experience would refute it. If experience would not refute a 
proposition, the proposition is true. 

This may suggest that for Peirce truth and verification are the 
same thing. But reflection will show that he is perfectly justified 
in rejecting this identification. For he is saying, not that a proposi¬ 
tion is true if it is empirically verified, but that it is true if it would 
not be empirically falsified, supposing that such a testing were 
possible. In point of fact it may not be possible. But we can still 
say that a proposition is false if, to put it crudely, it would conflict 
with reality as revealed in experience if a confrontation were 
possible, and that otherwise it is true. Peirce can therefore say with¬ 
out inconsistency that 'every proposition is either true or false’.* 

Now, there are some propositions which could not conceivably 
be refuted. Such, for example, are the propositions of pure 
mathematics. Hence on the interpretation of truth mentioned 
above the truth of a proposition in pure mathematics lies in 'the 
impossibility of ever finding a case in which it fails'. 4 Peirce 
sometimes writes in a rather disconcerting way about mathe¬ 
matics. He says, for instance, that the pure mathematician deals 
exclusively with hypotheses which are the products of his own 
imagination, and that no proposition becomes a statement of pure 
mathematics ‘until it is devoid of all definite meaning’. 8 But 

1 Peirce refers in this context to the Scholastic maxim that every being is one, 
true and good. 

* 5.569. References are given in the customary way to volume and numbered 
paragraph of the Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce. 

• 2.327. 4 5-567* 1 
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‘meaning’ has to be understood here in the sense of reference. A 
proposition of pure mathematics does not say anything about 
actual things: 1 the pure mathematician, as Peirce puts it, does not 
care whether or not there are real things corresponding to his 
signs. And this absence of ‘meaning’ is, of course, the reason why 
the propositions of pure mathematics cannot possibly be refuted 
and so are necessarily true. 

There are other propositions, however, of which we do not know 
with absolute certainty whether they are true or false. These are 
what Leibniz calls truths of fact, in distinctions from truths of 
reason. And they include, for example, scientific hypotheses and 
metaphysical theories about reality. In the case of a proposition 
which cannot possibly be refuted we know that it is true.* But a 
scientific hypothesis can be true without our knowing that it is. 
And in point of fact we cannot know with certainty that it is true. 
For while empirical refutation shows that an hypothesis is false, 
what we call verification does not prove that an hypothesis is true, 
though it certainly provides a ground for accepting it provision¬ 
ally. If from hypothesis x it is legitimately deduced that in certain 
circumstances events should occur, and if in these circumstances 
y does not occur, we can conclude that x is false. But the occur¬ 
rence of y does not prove with certainty that x is true. For it may 
be the case, for example, that the conclusion that in the same set 
of circumstances event y should occur, can be deduced from 
hypothesis z, which on other grounds is preferable to x. Scientific 
hypotheses can enjoy varying degrees of probability, but they are 
all subject to possible revision: In fact all formulations of what 
passes for human knowledge are uncertain, fallible.® 

It should not be necessary to add that Peirce’s principle of 
fallibilism does not entail a denial of objective truth. Scientific 
inquiry is inspired by a disinterested search for objective truth. 
Nobody would ask a theoretical question unless he believed that 
there was such a thing as truth. And ‘truth consists in a con¬ 
formity of something independent of his thinking it to be so, or of 

1 The question whether it concerns a realm of possibility, as contrasted with 
actuality, is a question for the metaphysician. 

1 Peirce remarks that an entirely meaningless proposition is to be classed with 
true propositions, because it cannot be refuted. But he adds the saving provision, 
‘if it be called a proposition at all' (2.327). 

* When asked whether his principle of fallibilism, as it is called, the assertion 
that all assertions are uncertain, is itself fallible or infalli ble, uncertain or certain, 
Peirce answers that he does not intend to r.laim that his assertion is absolutely 
certain. This may be logical, but it involves a certain weakening of his position. 
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any man’s opinion on that subject’. 1 But if we combine the idea 
of the disinterested search for objective truth, known as such, 
with the principle of fallibilism, according to which dogmatism is 
the enemy of the pursuit of truth, we must conceive absolute and 
final truth as the ideal goal of inquiry. This ideal stands eternally 
above our struggles to attain it, and we can only approximate 
to it. 

Truth, therefore, can be defined from different points of view. 
From one point of view truth can be taken to mean ‘the Universe 
of all Truth’.* ‘All propositions refer to one and the same determi- 
nately si ngular subject . . . namely, to The Truth, which is the 
universe of all universes, and is assumed on all hands to be real.’ 3 
From an epistemological point of view, however, truth can be 
defined as 'that concordance of an abstract statement with the 
ideal limit towards which endless investigation would tend to 
bring scientific belief’. 4 

If such passages recall to our minds the idealist notion of truth 
as the whole, the total system of truth, rather than anything 
which would normally be associated with the term ‘pragmatism , 
there is nothing to be surprised at in this. For Peirce openly 
acknowledged points of similarity between his own philosophy and 
that of Hegel. 

3. In regard to the pursuit of truth Peirce rejects the Cartesian 
thesis that we should begin by doubting everything until we can 
find an indubitable and presuppositionless point of departure. In 
the first place we cannot doubt simply at will. Real or genuine 
doubt arises when some experience, external or internal, 
clashes or appears to clash with one of our beliefs. And when this 
occurs, we undertake further inquiry with a view to overcoming 
the state of doubt, either by re-establishing our former belief on a 
firmer basis or by substituting for it a better-grounded belief. 
Doubt is thus a stimulus to inquiry, and in this sense it has a 
positive value. But to doubt the truth of a proposition, we must 
have a reason for doubting the truth of this proposition or of a 
proposition on which it depends. Any attempt to apply the method 
of universal doubt simply leads to pretended or fictitious doubt. 
And this is not genuine doubt at all. 

Peirce is obviously thinking in the first place of scientific 
inquiry. But he applies his ideas in a quite general way. We all 
start with certain beliefs, with what Hume called natural beliefs. 

*3.311. *5.153- * 5 - 5 ° 6 - 4 5 - 565 - 
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And the philosopher will indeed try to make explicit our un¬ 
criticized natural beliefs and subject them to critical scrutiny. 
But even he cannot doubt them at will: he requires a reason for 
doubting the truth of this or that particular belief. And if he has 
or thinks that he has such a reason, he will also find that his very 
doubt presupposes some other belief or beliefs. In other words, 
we cannot have, nor do we need, an absolutely presuppositionless 
point of departure. Cartesian universal doubt is not genuine doubt 
at all. ‘For genuine doubt does not talk of beginning with doubt¬ 
ing.’ 1 The follower of Descartes would presumably reply that he is 
primarily concerned with ‘methodic’ rather than with ‘real’ or 
’genuine’ doubt. But Peirce’s point is that methodic doubt, in so 
far as it is distinguishable from genuine doubt, is not really doubt 
at all. Either we have a reason for doubting or we do not. In the 
first case the doubt is genuine. In the second case we have only 
pretended or fictitious doubt. 

If we bear in mind this point of view, we can understand 
Peirce’s claim that ‘the scientific spirit requires a man to be at all 
times ready to dump his whole cartload of beliefs, the moment 
experience is against them’. 2 He is obviously speaking of 
theoretical beliefs, which are characterized above all by expecta¬ 
tion. If a man holds belief x, he believes, for example, that in 
certain circumstances event y should occur. And if it does not 
occur, he will, of course, doubt the truth of the belief. Ante¬ 
cedently to a clash between experience and belief, anyone who 
possesses the scientific spirit will be prepared to abandon any belief 
about the world if such a clash should occur. For, as we have 
already seen, he regards all such beliefs as subject to possible 
revision. But it by no means follows from this that he will begin 
or should begin with universal doubt. 

4. Pragmatism, as Peirce conceives it, is ‘not a Weltanschauung 
but is a method of reflection having for its purpose to render ideas 
clear’. 3 It belongs, therefore, to methodology, to what Peirce calls 
‘methodeutic’. And as he emphasizes the logical foundations and 
connections of pragmatism, it is appropriate to say something first 
about his account of logic. 

Peirce divides logic into three main parts, the first of which is 
speculative grammar. This is concerned with the formal conditions 
of the meaningfulness of signs. A sign, called by Peirce a ‘repre- 
sentamen’, stands for an object to someone in whom it arouses a 

1 6.498. * 1.55. * 5.13, note. 
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more developed sign, the ‘interpretant’. A sign stands, of course, 
for an object in respect of certain ‘characters’, and this respect is 
called the ‘ground’. But we can say that the relation of significance 
or the semiotic function of signs is for Peirce a triadic relation 
between representamen, object and interpretant. 1 

The second main division of logic, critical logic, is concerned 
with the formal conditions of the truth of symbols. Under this 
heading Peirce treats of the syllogism or argument, which can be 
divided into deductive, inductive and ‘abductive’ argument. 
Inductive argument, which is statistical in character, assumes 
that what is true of a number of members of a class is true of all 
members of the class. And it is in connection with induction that 
Peirce considers the theory of probability. Abductive argument is 
predictive in character. That is to say, it formulates an hypothesis 
from observed facts and deduces what should be the case if the 
hypothesis is true. And we can then test the prediction. When 
looked at from one point of view, Royce tells us, pragmatism can be 
described as the logic of abduction. The force of this remark will 
become dear presently. 

The third main division of logic, speculative rhetoric, deals with 
what Peirce calls the formal conditions of the force of symbols or 
‘the general conditions of the reference of Symbols and other 
Signs to the Interpretants which they aim to determine’.® In 
communication a sign arouses another sign, the interpretant, in 
an interpreter. Peirce insists that the interpreter is not necessarily 
a human being. And as he wishes to avoid psychology as much as 
possible, he lays emphasis on the interpretant rather than on the 
interpreter. In any case it simplifies matters if we think of a sign 
arousing a sign in a person. We can then see that speculative 
rhetoric will be concerned in large measure with the theory of 
meaning. For meaning is ‘the intended interpretant of a symbol'.® 
Whether we are speaking of a term, a proposition or an argument, 
its meaning is the entire intended interpretant. And as prag¬ 
matism is for Peirce a method or rule for determining meaning, it 
obviously belongs to or is dosely connected with speculative 
rhetoric, which is also called ‘methodeutic’. 

More precisdy, pragmatism is a method or rule for making 
ideas dear, for determining the meaning of ideas. But there are 

1 Under the general heading of speculative grammar Peirce also considers 
terms, propositions and the fundamental principles of logic, those of identity, 
non-contradiction and excluded middle. 
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different types of ideas. 1 First, there is the idea of a percept or 
sense-datum considered in itself, without rdation to anything 
else. Such would be the idea of blueness or of redness. In Peirce’s 
terminology this is the idea of a ‘firstness’. Secondly, there is the 
idea of acting which involves two objects, namely the agent and 
the patient or that which is acted upon. This is the idea of a 
‘secondness’.® Thirdly, there is the idea of a sign relation, of a sign 
signifying to an interpreter that a certain property belongs to a 
certain object or, rather, to a certain kind of object. This is an 
idea of a ‘thirdness’. And such ideas, which can be thought of as 
universal ideas, are called by Peirce intellectual concepts or 
conceptions.® In practice pragmatism is a method or rule for 
determining their meaning. 

Peirce formulates the principle of pragmatism in several ways. 
One of the best known is as follows. 'In order to ascertain the 
meaning of an intellectual conception one should consider what 
practical consequences might conceivably result by necessity from the 
truth of that conception; and the sum of these consequences will 
constitute the entire meaning of the conception .’ 4 For example, 
suppose that someone tells me that a certain kind of object is 
hard, and suppose that I do not know what the word ‘hard’ 
means. It can be explained to me that to say that an object is 
hard means, among other things, that if one exerts moderate 
pressure on it, it does not give in the way that butter does; that 
if someone sits on it, he does not sink through; and so on. And the 
sum total of ‘practical consequences’ which necessarily follow if 
it is true to say that an object is hard, gives the entire meaning of 
the concept. If I do not believe this, I have only to exclude all such 
‘practical consequences’ from the meaning of the term. I shall then 
see that it becomes impossible to distinguish between the mean¬ 
ings of ‘hard’ and ‘soft’. 

Now, if we understand Peirce as saying that the meaning of an 
intellectual concept is reducible to the ideas of certain sense-data, 

^Strictly speaking, the theory of ideas belongs to epistemology. But Peirce 
insists that it is grounded on the logic of relations. And he emphasizes the relevance 
of the theory to pragmatism. 

1 As in human experience acting involves an act of the will, Peirce tends to 
speak of this type of idea as the idea of a volition. In any case he insists that an 
idea of a ‘secondness' cannot be simply reduced to ideas of ‘firstness'. If, for 
example, we try to reduce the idea of the wind moving the blind to simpler ideas 
of sense-data, taken separately, the whole idea of acting disappears. 

* In theory at least Peirce distinguishes between 'idea' and concept', a universal 
idea being subjectively apprehended in an intellectual concept. 

4 5 9 - 
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we shall have to condude that he is contradicting his assertion 
that intellectual concepts are not reducible to ideas of 'firstness'. 
And if we understand him as saying that the meaning of an 
intellectual concept is reducible to the ideas of certain actions, we 
shall have to conclude that he is contradicting his assertion that 
such concepts are not reducible to ideas of ‘secondness'. But he is 
saying neither the one nor the other. His view is that the meaning 
of an intellectual concept can be explicated in terms of the ideas of 
necessary relations between ideas of secondness and ideas of 
firstness, between, that is to say, ideas of volition or action and 
ideas of perception. As he explains, when he talks about 'conse¬ 
quences’, he is referring to the relation (consequential) between a 
consequent and an antecedent, not simply about the consequent 
(consequens). 

From this analysis it obviously follows that the meaning of an 
intellectual concept has a relation to conduct. For the conditional 
propositions in which the meaning is explicated are concerned 
with conduct. But, equally obviously, Peirce is not suggesting 
that in order to understand or to explain the meaning of an 
intellectual concept we have actually to do something, to perform 
certain actions mentioned in the explication of the meaning. I can 
explain to an interpreter the meaning of ‘hard’ by causing to arise 
in his mind the idea that if he were to perform a certain action in 
regard to the object which is described as hard, he would have a 
certain experience. It is not required that he should actually 
perform the action before he can understand what ‘hard’ means. 
It is not even necessary that the action should be practicable, 
provided that it is conceivable. In other words, the meaning of an 
intellectual concept is explicable in terms of conditional proposi¬ 
tions; but, for the meaning to be understood, it is not necessary 
that the conditions should be actually fulfilled. It is only necessary 
that they should be conceived. 

It is to be noted that this theory of meaning does not contradict 
Peirce's view, which has been mentioned above, that we must 
distinguish between truth and verification. If, for example, I say 
that a given object has weight, and if I explain that this means 
that in the absence of an opposing force it will fall, the fulfilment 
of the conditional proposition is said to verify my statement. But 
to verify means to show that a proposition is true, that is, that it 
is true antecedently to any verification, true independently of any 
action performed by me or by anyone else. 
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5. Although it involves touching on ontology, it is convenient 
at this point to draw attention to Peirce’s conviction that the 
pragmatist theory of meaning demands the rejection of nominalism 
and the acceptance of realism. An intellectual concept is a universal 
concept; and its meaning is explicated in conditional propositions. 
These conditional propositions are in principle verifiable. And the 
possibility of verification shows that some at least of the proposi¬ 
tions which explicate the meaning of intellectual concepts express 
something in reality which is so independently of its being 
expressed in a judgment. For example, a statement such as 'iron 
is hard' is a prediction: if x, then y. And regularly successful or 
verified prediction shows that there must be something real now, 
of a general nature, which accounts for a future actuality. This 
something real now is for Peirce a real possibility. He compares 
it to the essence or common nature in the philosophy of Duns 
Scotus; 1 but for him it has a relational structure, expressed in the 
conditional proposition which explicates the meaning of a universal 
concept. Hence he calls it a ‘law’. Universal concepts, therefore, 
have an objective foundation or counterpart in reality, namely 
'laws’. 

We have been speaking of ideas of thirdness. But Peirce’s 
realism can also be seen in his account of ideas of firstness. The 
idea of white, for example, has its objective counterpart in reality, 
namely, not simply white things but whiteness, an essence. 
Whiteness as such does not indeed exist as an actuality. Only 
white things exist in this way. But for Peirce whiteness is a real 
possibility. From the epistemological point of view it is the real 
possibility of an idea, an idea of a firstness.® 

In general, human knowledge and science demand as a neces¬ 
sary condition the existence of a realm of real possibilities, 
‘essences', of a general nature. Hence we cannot accept the 
nominalist thesis that generality belongs only to words in their 
function as standing for a plurality of individual entities. 3 

6. When we read the formulation of the pragmatist principle 

1 .Peirce's realism was not derived from Scotus, but it was to a great extent 
developed through reflection on and a transformation of the doctrine of the 
mediaeval Franciscan, or of what Peirce believed to be his doctrine. Indeed, on 
occasion Peirce even called himself a ‘Scotistic realist'. On this subject see 
Charles Peirce and Scholastic Realism: A Study of Peirce’s Relation to John Duns 
Scotus, by John F. Boler (Seattle, 1963). 

1 The 'essence' o* whiteness is embodied in an idea through the power of 
attention, which is said to 'abstract' it. 

* What Peirce calls 'realism' is not what everyone would understand by the 
term. But we are concerned here with his use of the word. 
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which is quoted in the fourth section of this chapter, 1 we are 
naturally put in mind of the neopositivist criterion of meaning. 
But in order to be able to discuss the relation between Peirce’s 
theory of meaning and positivism, we have first to make some 
distinctions with a view to clarifying the issue. 

In the first place, when Peirce himself talks about positivism, 
he is speaking, needless to say, of classical positivism as repre¬ 
sented, for example, by Auguste Comte and Karl Pearson. And 
while he allows that positivism in this sense has been of service to 
science, he also explicitly attacks some features which he finds in 
it or at any rate attributes to it. For instance, he attributes to 
Comte the view that a genuine hypothesis must be practically 
verifiable by direct observation; and he proceeds to reject this 
view, on the ground that for an hypothesis to be meaningful it is 
required only that we should be able to conceive its practical 
consequences, not that it should be practically verifiable. Again, 
Peirce refuses to allow that nothing except what is directly 
observable should be postulated in an hypothesis. For in an 
hypothesis we infer the future, a ‘will be’ or ‘would be’, and a 
‘would be’ is certainly not directly observable. 8 Further, it is a 
mistake to regard hypotheses as being simply fictional devices for 
stimulating observation. An hypothesis can have, for example, an 
initial probability, as being the result of legitimate inference. In 
general, therefore, Peirce regards the positivists as too preoccupied 
with the process of practical verification and as being far too quick 
to say that this or that is inconceivable. 

We cannot, however, infer without more ado from Peirce’s 
criticism of Comte and Pearson that his theory of meaning has 
nothing in common with neopositivism (or logical positivism as it 
is generally called in England). For though the neopositivists were 
originally given to identifying the meaning of an empirical 
hypothesis with its mode of verification, they did not intend to 
imply that its meaning can be identified with the actual process 
of verification. They identified the meaning with the idea of the 
mode of verification, considered, in Peirce’s terminology, as the 
practical consequences of the hypothesis. Further, they did not 
insist that an hypothesis should be directly verifiable, in order to 

1 p. 311- 

a Obviously, when a prediction is fulfilled, the result may be directly observable. 
But Peirce's point is that a scientific hypothesis states what would be the case 
if a condition were fulfilled, and that a ‘would be' is not, as such , directly 
observable. 
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be meaningful. It is not the intention of the present writer to 
express agreement with the neopositivist criterion of meaning. 
In point of fact he does not agree with it. But this is irrelevant. 
The relevant point is that the theory of meaning expounded by 
the neopositivists escapes at any rate some of the criticisms which 
Peirce levelled, whether fairly or unfairly, against positivism as 
he knew it. 

It must also be emphasized that the question is not whether 
Peirce was or was not a positivist. For it is perfectly clear that he 
was not. As will be seen presently, he sketched a metaphysics 
which under some aspects at least bore a resemblance to Hegelian 
absolute idealism. The question is rather whether the neopositi¬ 
vists are justified in looking on Peirce as a predecessor, not only 
in the sense that his 'pragmaticist' analysis of meaning has a clear 
affinity to their own but also in the sense that genuine con¬ 
sistency with his theory of meaning woulcHiave ruled out the sort 
of metaphysics which he in fact developed. In other words, once 
given his theory of meaning, ought Peirce to have been a positi¬ 
vist? That is to say, ought he to have anticipated neopositivism 
to a much great extent than was in fact the case? 

In his well-known paper on How to make our ideas clear Peirce 
asserts that 'the essence of belief is the establishment of a habit; 
and different beliefs are distinguished by the different modes of 
action to which they give rise'. 1 If there is no difference at all 
between the lines of conduct or action to which two prima facie 
different beliefs give rise, they are not two beliefs but one. 

It is easy to think of a simple example. If one man says that he 
believes that there are other persons besides himself while another 
man says that he believes the opposite, and if we find them acting 
in precisely the same way by talking with others, questioning 
them, listening to them, writing them letters and so on, we 
naturally conclude that, whatever he may say, the second man 
really has exactly the same belief as the first man, namely that 
there are other persons besides himself. 

Peirce applies this idea to the alleged difference in belief 
between Catholics and Protestants in regard to the Eucharist, 2 
maintaining that as there is no difference in action or conduct 

1 5-398. 

• The term 'Protestant' in this context is ambiguous. For there is no one belief 
about the Eucharist which can be called the Protestant belief. But Peirce obviously 
has in mind those who deny the real presence of Christ in the Sacrament, and, 
more particularly, those who deny a change which justifies the statement that the 
consecrated bread and wine are the Body and Blood of Christ. 
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between the two parties, there cannot be any real difference in 
belief. At first sight at any rate this thesis appears to be in flat 
contradiction with the facts. For example, practising Catholics 
genuflect before the Blessed Sacrament, pray before the Taber¬ 
nacle in which the Blessed Sacrament is reserved, and so on, while 
the Protestants whom Peirce has in mind do not, for the very 
good reason that they do not believe in the ‘real presence’. But 
closer inspection of what Peirce says on the subject shows that he 
is really arguing that Catholics and Protestants have the same 
expectations in regard to the sensible effects of the Sacrament. 
For, irrespective of their theological beliefs, both parties expect, 
for example, that consumption of the consecrated bread will have 
the same physical effects as consumption of unconsecrated bread. 
And this is, of course, quite true. The Catholic who believes in 
transubstantiation does not deny that after the consecration the 
‘species’ of bread will have the same sensible effects as uncon¬ 
secrated bread. 

The relevance of Peirce’s argument to the subject of his relation 
to positivism may not be immediately apparent. But in point of 
fact his line of argument is extremely relevant. For he explicitly 
says that he wishes to point out ‘how impossible it is that we 
should have an idea in our minds which relates to anything but 
conceived sensible effects of things. Our idea of anything is our 
idea of its sensible effects; and if we fancy that we have any other 
we deceive ourselves, and mistake a mere sensation accompanying 
the thought for a part of the thought itself.’ 1 In the immediate 
context this means that to agree that an object has all the sensible 
effects of bread and to claim at the same time that it is really the 
Body of Christ is to indulge in ‘senseless jargon’. 2 In a wider 
context it seems to follow clearly from Peirce’s thesis that all 
metaphysical talk about spiritual realities which cannot be con¬ 
strued as talk about ‘sensible effects’ is nonsense, or that it has no 
more than emotive significance. 

Needless to say, we are not concerned here with theological 
controversy between Catholics and Protestants. The point of 
referring to the passage in which Peirce mentions the matter is 
simply that in it he explicitly states that our idea of anything is 
the idea of its sensible effects. If such a statement does not give 
good ground for the contention that certain aspects of Peirce’s 
thought constitute an anticipation of neopositivism, it is difficult 

1 5.401. * Ibid. 
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to think of statements which would do so. But this does not alter 
the fact that there are other aspects of his thought which differen¬ 
tiate it sharply enough from positivism. Nor, as far as I know, has 
anyone attempted to deny the fact. 

7. Turning to ethics, we can note that it is described by Peirce 
in various ways, as, for example, the science of right and wrong, 
the science of ideals, the philosophy of aims. But he also tells us 
that 'we are too apt to define ethics to ourselves as the science of 
right and wrong’. 1 To be sure, ethics is concerned with right and 
wrong; but the fundamental question is, ‘What am I to aim at, 
what am I after?’ 2 In other words, the fundamental problem of 
ethics is that of determining the end of ethical conduct, conduct 
meaning here deliberate or self-controlled action. The concept of 
the good is thus basic in Peirce’s ethics. 

For Peirce, therefore, ethics consists of two main divisions. Pure 
ethics inquires into the nature of the ideal, the summurn bonum or 
ultimate aim of conduct. ‘Life can have but one end. It is Ethics 
which defines that end.’ 2 Practical ethics is concerned with the 
conformity of action to the ideal, to the end. The former, pure 
ethics, can be called a pre-normative science, while practical ethics 
is strictly normative in character. Both are required. On the one 
hand a system of practical ethics gives us a programme for future 
deliberate or controlled conduct. But all deliberate conduct has 
an aim; it is for the sake of an end. And as the ultimate end or aim 
is determined in pure ethics, this is presupposed by practical 
ethics. On the other hand pragmatism requires that the concept 
of the end should be explicated in terms of conceived practical 
consequences, in conditional propositions relating to deliberate 
or controlled conduct. It does not follow, however, that in ethics 
a pragmatist will be an advocate of action for the sake of action. 
For, as we have seen, deliberate or rational action, and it is with 
this that ethics is concerned, is directed to the realization of an 
end, an ideal. 

‘Pure ethics,’ Peirce tells us, ‘has been, and always must be, a 
theatre of discussion, for the reason that its study consists in the 
gradual development of a distinct recognition of a satisfactory 
aim.’ 4 This satisfactory aim or end of conduct must be an infinite 
end, that is, one which can be pursued indefinitely. And this is to 
be found in what we may call the rationalization of the universe. 
For the rational or reasonable is the only end which is fully 

1 2.198. * Ibid. * Ibid. *4.143. 
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satisfactory in itself. And this means in effect that the summutn 
bonum or supreme good is really the evolutionary process itself 
considered as the progressive rationalization of reality, as the 
process whereby that which exists comes more and more to em¬ 
body rationality. The ultimate end is thus a cosmic end. But ‘in 
its higher stages evolution takes place more and more largely 
through self-control’. 1 And this is where specifically human action 
comes in. It is self-control which makes possible ‘an ought-to-be 
of conduct'. 8 

Peirce thus has the vision of the cosmic process as moving 
towards the realization of reason or rationality, and of man as 
co-operating in the process. Further, as the ultimate end is a 
general end, a cosmic aim, so to speak, it follows that it must be a 
social end, common to all men. Conscience, created and modified 
by experience, is in a sense pre-ethical: it belongs to what Peirce 
calls a community-consciousness, existing at a level of the soul at 
which there are hardly distinct individuals. And in point of fact 
a great part of one's moral vocation is settled by one’s place and 
function in the community to which one belongs. But our vision 
should rise above the limited social organism to 'a conceived 
identification of one's interests with those of an unlimited com¬ 
munity’. 3 And universal love is the all-important moral ideal. 

Inasmuch as Peirce's pragmatism is primarily a theory of 
meaning and a method of making our concepts clear, it is primarily 
a matter of logic. But it has, of course, an application in ethics. 
For ethical concepts are to be interpreted in terms of conceived 
modes of conduct, though, as we have seen, reflection or deliberate 
or controlled conduct leads inevitably to reflection on the end of 
conduct. If we interpret ethical concepts and propositions in 
terms of good and bad consequences, we cannot avoid asking the 
question, what is the good? In other words, pragmatism is not a 
doctrine simply of practice, of action for action’s sake. Theory and 
practice, Peirce insists, go together. For the matter of that, 
pragmatism in its application to science is not a doctrine of action 
for action’s sake. We have already noted how Peirce rejected what 
he regarded as the positivist worship of actual verification. True, 
the pragmatist analysis of scientific hypotheses can be said to 
look forward to conduct or action; but in itself the analysis is a 
theoretical inquiry. Similarly, ethics looks forward to moral con¬ 
duct; it is a normative science. But it is none the less a science, a 

1 5 433 - * 4 - 54 °- * *- 654 - 
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theoretical inquiry, though it would, of course, be barren if no 
conduct resulted. 

Sometimes Peirce speaks as though ethics were fundamental 
and logic an application of it. For thinking or reasoning is itself a 
form of conduct, and it is ‘impossible to be thoroughly and 
rationally logical except upon an ethical basis’. 1 Indeed, logic, as 
concerned with what we ought to think, ‘must be an application 
of the doctrine of what we deliberately choose to do, which is 
ethics’. 8 At the same time Peirce does not really mean that logic 
can be derived from ethics, any more than ethics can be derived 
from logic. They are for him distinct normative sciences. But 
inasmuch as pragmatism teaches that ‘what we think is to be 
interpreted in terms of what we are prepared to do’, 8 there must be 
connections between logic and ethics. 

One connection worth noting is this. We have seen that accord¬ 
ing to Peirce absolute certainty concerning the truth of an 
hypothesis cannot be attained at any given moment by any given 
individual. At the same time there,can be an ‘infinite’ or unending 
approximation to it through the unlimited or continuing com¬ 
munity of observers, by means of repeated verification which 
raises probability towards the ideal limit of certainty. So in the 
moral sphere the experiment of conduct, so to speak, tends to 
increase, through the unlimited community of mankind, clear 
recognition of the nature of the supreme end of life and of its 
‘meaning’, its implications in regard to concrete action. And we 
can envisage, at any rate as an ideal limit, universal agreement. 

Indeed, Peirce does not hesitate to say that 'in regard to morals 
we can see ground for hope that debate will ultimately cause one 
party or other to modify their sentiments up to complete accord’. 4 
This obviously presupposes that the basis of morality is objective, 
that the supreme good or ultimate end is something to be dis¬ 
covered and about which agreement is possible in principle. And 
this point of view obviously differentiates Peirce's ethics from the 
emotive theory, especially in its older and cruder form, which is 
associated with the early phase of modem neopositivism. So does 
his idea of analyzing moral propositions on lines analogous to his 
analysis of scientific propositions,® not to speak of his general 

*2.198. * 5.35. * Ibid. ‘2.151. 

1 The upholder of the emotive theory of ethics would claim that this analysis 
fails to do justice to the peculiar character of moral utterances. But to say this is, 
of course, to recognize the difference between Peirce's theory of ethics and the 
emotive theory. 
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vision of evolution as moving towards the embodiment of reason 
in the unlimited community, a vision which has much more 
affinity with absolute idealism than with positivism. 

8. Sometimes Peirce speaks of metaphysics in a thoroughly 
positivist manner. For example, in a paper on pragmatism he 
states that pragmatism will serve to show that ‘almost every 
proposition of ontological metaphysics is either meaningless 
gibberish—one word being defined by other words, and they by 
still others, without any real conception ever being reached—or 
else is downright absurd’. 1 When this rubbish has been swept 
away, philosophy will be reduced to problems capable of investi¬ 
gation by the observational methods of the genuine sciences. 
Pragmatism is thus ‘a species of prope-positivism’. 2 

At the same time Peirce goes on to say that pragmatism does 
not simply jeer at metaphysics but ‘extracts from it a precious 
essence, which will serve to give life and light to cosmology and 
physics’. 8 In any case he has no intention of rejecting meta¬ 
physics, provided that he himself is practising it. And while it is 
only right to mention the fact that Peirce sometimes derides 
metaphysics, this does not alter the fact that he has his own 
brand of it. 

Peirce gives a number of different definitions or descriptions of 
metaphysics, when, that is to say, the term ‘metaphysics’ is not 
being used as a term of abuse. We are told, for example, that 
'metaphysics consists in the results of the absolute acceptance of 
logical principles not merely as regulatively valid, but as truths 
of being'. 4 It is in accordance with this view that Peirce connects 
the fundamental ontological categories with the logical categories 
of firstness, secondness and thirdness. And he asserts that as meta¬ 
physics results from the acceptance of logical principles as prin¬ 
ciples of being, the universe must be regarded as having a unifying 
explanation. At other times Peirce emphasizes the observational 
basis of metaphysics. ‘Metaphysics, even bad metaphysics, really 
rests on observations, whether consciously or not.’® And it is in 
accordance with this view that Peirce derives the fundamental 
ontological categories from phenomenology or 'phaneroscopy', by 
inquiring into the irreducible formal elements in any and every 

1 5423. 1 Ibid. 

• Ibid. Elsewhere (6.3) Peirce says that the chief cause of the backwardness of 
metaphysics is that it has been so often in the hands of theologians, who have an 
axe to grind. 
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experience. We are also told that 'metaphysics is the science of 
Reality', 1 reality including for Peirce not only the actually 
existent but also the sphere of real possibility. 

To a certain extent at least these various ways of describing 
metaphysics can be harmonized. For example, to say that meta¬ 
physics is the science of reality is not incompatible with saying 
that it is based on experience or observation. It may even be 
possible to harmonize the view that metaphysics rests on obser¬ 
vations with the view that it results from the acceptance of logical 
principles, providing at any rate that we do not interpret this 
second view as meaning that metaphysics can be deduced from 
logic without any recourse to experience. At the same time it does 
not seem to be possible to construct from Peirce's various utter¬ 
ances an absolutely consistent and unambiguous account of 
metaphysics. For one thing, he does not appear to have made up 
his mind definitely about the precise relation between ontology 
and logic. For present purposes, therefore, we had better confine 
ourselves to indicating briefly some of Peirce's metaphysical ideas. 
We cannot undertake here to create that consistent system which 
the philosopher himself did not achieve. 

We can start with Peirce's three fundamental categories. The 
first, that of 'firstness', is 'the idea of that which is such as it is 
regardless of anything else'. 2 And Peirce calls it the category of 
quality, in the sense of 'suchness'. From the phenomenological 
point of view we can conceive a feeling, as of sadness, or a sensed 
quality, as of blueness, without reference to subject or object but 
simply as a unique something, 'a purely monadic state of feeling'. 3 
To convert the psychological concept into a metaphysical one, 
Peirce tells us, we have to think of a monad as 'a pure nature, or 
quality, in itself without parts or features, and without embodi¬ 
ment 1 . 4 But the term 'monad', with its Leibnizian associations, 
can be misleading. For Peirce goes on to say that the meanings of 
the names of the so-called secondary qualities are as good examples 
of monads as can be given. It is understandable therefore that he 
speaks of the category of firstness as that of quality. In any case 
first ness is a pervasive feature of the universe, representing the 
element of uniqueness, freshness and originality which is every¬ 
where present, in every phenomenon, every fact, every event. To 
obtain some idea of what is meant, Peirce suggests that we should 
imagine to ourselves the universe as it appeared to Adam when 

l 5-2i- *5-66- *1-303. 4 Ibid . 
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he looked on it for the first time, and before he had drawn distinc¬ 
tions and become reflectively aware of his own experience. 

The second fundamental category, that of 'secondness’, is 
dyadic, corresponding to the idea of secondness in logic. That is 
to say, secondness is 'the conception of being relative to, the 
conception of reaction with, something else'. 1 From one point of 
view secondness can be called 'fact', while from another point 
of view it is existence or actuality. For 'existence is that mode of 
being which lies in opposition to another’. 8 And this category too 
pervades the universe. Facts are facts, as we say; and this is why 
we sometimes speak of ‘brute’ facts. Actuality or existence involves 
everywhere effort and resistance. It is in this sense dyadic. 

The third fundamental category, that of 'thirdness’, is said to 
be the category of mediation, its logical prototype being the 
mediating function of a sign between object and interpretant. 
Ontologically, thirdness mediates between firstness, in the sense 
of quality, and secondness, in the sense of fact or of action and 
reaction. It thus introduces continuity and regularity, and it takes 
the form of laws of various types or grades. For instance, there can 
be laws of quality, determining 'systems of qualities, of which Sir 
Isaac Newton’s law of colour-mixture, with Dr. Thomas Young’s 
supplement thereto, is the most perfect known example’. 8 There 
can also be laws of fact. Thus if a spark falls into a barrel of gun¬ 
powder (treated as a first), it causes an explosion (treated as a 
second); and it does so according to an intelligible law, which thus 
has a mediating function. 4 Then again there are laws of regularity 
which enable us to predict that future facts of secondness will 
always take on a certain determinate character or quality. In its 
various forms, however, the category of thirdness, like those of 
firstness and secondness, pervades the universe; and we can say 
that everything stands in some relation to every other thing. 5 

Now, quality can be said, in Mill’s language, to be a permanent 
possibility of sensation. It is, however, a real possibility, indepen¬ 
dent of subjective experience. And we can thus say that the first 
quality gives us the first mode of being, namely real possibility, 
though the concept of possibility is admittedly wider than that 
of quality. Similarly, the second category, being from one point of 

1 6.32. * 4.457- * 1-482- 

4 According to Peirce laws of fact can be divided into logically necessary and 
logically contingent laws, while logically contingent laws can be subdivided into 
metaphysically necessary and metaphysically contingent laws (1.483). 
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view that of actuality or existence, gives us the second mode of 
being, namely actuality as distinct from possibility. Again, by 
involving the concept of law the third category gives us the third 
mode of being, which Peirce calls 'destiny’, as governing future 
facts. But it must be understood that in Peirce’s use of the term 
the concept of 'destiny’ is wider than the concept of law, if we 
mean by law the idea of it which is associated with determinism. 
For to be free from determining law is as much ‘destiny’ as to be 
subject to it. 

We have, therefore, three fundamental ontological categories 
and three corresponding metaphysical modes of being. Peirce also 
distinguishes three modes or categories of existence or actuality. 
The first is what he calls ‘chance’, a term used ‘to express with 
accuracy the characteristics of freedom or spontaneity’. 1 The 
second mode of existence is law, laws being of various types but 
all being the result of evolution. The third mode of existence is 
habit, or, rather, the tendency to habit-making. The word ‘habit’, 
however, must be understood in a wide sense. For, according to 
Peirce, all things possess a tendency to take habits, 8 whether they 
are human beings, animals, plants or chemical substances. And 
the laws which state uniformities or regularities are the results of 
long periods of such habit-taking. 

We can now briefly consider the actual world or universe in the 
light of these modes or categories of actuality or existence. 8 
‘Three elements are active in the world: first, chance; second, 
law; and third, habit-taking.’ 4 We are invited to think of the 
universe as being originally in a state of pure indetermination, a 
state in which there were no distinct things, no habits, no laws, a 
state in which absolute chance reigned. From one point of view 
this absolute indetermination was 'nullity', 5 the negation of all 
determination, while from another point of view, considered, that 
is to say, as the real possibility of all determination, it was 
‘being’. 8 At the same time chance is spontaneity, freedom, 
creativity. It thus annuls itself as unlimited possibility or poten¬ 
tiality by taking the form of possibilities of this or that sort, that 
is to say, of some definite qualities or suchnesses, falling under the 
ontological category of firstness. And as the universe evolves and 

1 6.201. * Cf. 1.409. 

8 The actual world, it will be remembered, is for Peirce part of the wider sphere 
of real possibility. It consists of actualized possibilities and of possibilities in the 
process of actualization. 

4 1409. 
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‘monads 1 act and react in ‘secondnesses’, habits are formed and 
there are produced those regularities or laws which fall into the 
category of thirdness. The ideal limit of the process is the complete 
reign of law, the opposite of the reign of absolute chance. 

The first stage is evidently, in a real sense, an abstraction. For 
if chance is spontaneity and creativity, we can hardly speak, as 
Peirce explicitly recognizes, of an assignable time or period during 
which there was absolutely no determination. Similarly, the com¬ 
plete reign of law, in which all chance or spontaneity is absent, 
is also in a sense an abstraction, an ideal limit. For according to 
Peirce’s principle of ‘tychism’, 1 chance is always present in the 
universe. Hence we can say that the universe is a process of 
creative and continuous determination, moving from the ideal 
limit of absolute indetermination to the ideal limit of absolute 
determination, or, better, from the ideal limit of bare possibility 
to the ideal limit of the complete actualization of possibility. 
Another way of putting the matter is to say that evolution is a 
process of advance from absolute chance considered as 'a chaos of 
unpersonalized feeling’ 3 to the reign of pure reason embodied in a 
perfectly rational system. We have already seen, in connection 
with his ethical doctrine, how Peirce regards the universe as 
moving towards an ever fuller embodiment of rationality. 

It does not follow from Peirce’s doctrine of absolute chance as 
the primitive state of the universe that chance is the sole explana¬ 
tion of evolution. On the contrary, ‘evolution is nothing more nor 
less than the working out of a definite end’, 3 a final cause. And 
this idea enables Peirce to adopt and adapt the old idea of the 
cosmic significance of love, an idea which goes back at any rate 
to the Greek philosopher Empedocles. A final end works by 
attraction, and the response is love. To the idea of ‘tychism’, 
therefore, we have to add that of ‘agapism’ as a cosmological 
category. And to these two we must add a third, namely ‘syne- 
chism’, which is ‘the doctrine that all that exists is continuous’. 4 

Synechism, we may note, rules out any ultimate dualism 
between matter and mind. Indeed, ‘what we call matter is not 
completely dead, but is merely mind hidebound with habits’ 6 
which make it act with a specially high degree of mechanical 
regularity. And Peirce remarks that ‘tychism’ must give rise to a 
‘Schelling-fashioned idealism which holds matter to be mere 

1 'Tychism' or 'chance-ism’, coined by Peirce from the Greek word tyche. 

*6.33. •1.204. 4 1.172. *6.158. 
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specialized and partially deadened mind’. 1 So convinced is he of 
this, that he does not hesitate to say that 'the one intelligible 
theory of the universe is that of objective idealism, that matter is 
effete mind, inveterate habits becoming physical laws’. 8 

Now, if it is asked whether Peirce believed in God, the answer 
is affirmative. But if it is asked what part is played in his philo¬ 
sophy by the concept of God, the answer is more complex. His 
general principle is that philosophy and religion should not be 
mixed up. Not that this prevents him from writing about God. 
But when he talks about 'musement' as an activity of the mind 
which leads directly to God, he is not thinking of what would 
normally be called a systematic metaphysical argument. If, for 
example, I contemplate the starry heavens, as Kant did, and 
allow instinct and the heart to speak, I cannot help believing in 
God. Appeal to one's own ‘instinct’ is more effective than any 
argument. 8 Peirce does indeed make it clear that in his opinion 
contemplation of the ‘three universes' of tychism, agapism and 
synechism 'gives birth to the hypothesis and ultimately to the 
belief that they, or at any rate two of the three, have a Creator 
independent of them’. 4 But he calls this the ‘neglected argument’, 
also the ‘humble argument', and he brings it under the heading of 
‘musement’. The direction of Peirce's thought is, however, 
perfectly plain. A theory of evolution which enthroned mechanical 
law above the principle of creative growth or development would 
be hostile to religion; but ‘a genuine evolutionary philosophy . . . 
is so far from being antagonistic to the idea of a personal creator 
that it is really inseparable from that idea’. 4 While, therefore, in 
his systematic metaphysics Peirce concentrates on the doctrine of 
categories, his general world-view is certainly theistic. 

9. From the point of view of the history of pragmatism Peirce’s 
chief contribution is, of course, his analysis of meaning, his rule 
for making concepts clear. And if this is considered in a general 
way, it has an obvious value. For it can serve as a useful goad or 
stimulus, making us give concrete content to our concepts, instead 
of lettingwords do duty for clear ideas. In other words, it stimulates 

1 6.X02. Tychism is mentioned because Peirce connects mind with firstness, and 
so, rather surprisingly, with chance, while matter is connected with secondness, 
and with agapism, and evolution with thirdness, synechism (6.32). 

* 6.25. 

9 Peirce believed that God's existence is from one point of view evident enough. 
'Where would such an idea, say as that of God, come from if not from direct 
experience?’ (6.493). 

•6.483. 
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to conceptual analysis. It seems to me pretty obvious, for example, 
that if there were no assignable difference between what Peirce calls 
the 'practical consequences' or 'practical effects' of the words 'hard' 
and ‘soft’, there would in fact be no difference in meaning. True, as 
a general criterion of meaning Peirce's principle of pragmaticism lies 
open to the same sort of objections which have been brought against 
the neopositivist criterion of meaning. There is great difficulty in 
interpreting all factual statements as predictions or sets of predic¬ 
tions. But this does not alter the fact that the principle of prag¬ 
maticism brings out aspects of the semantic situation which have 
to be taken into account in developing a theory of meaning. In 
other words, Peirce made a valuable contribution to logic. Aiid if 
he allowed what he saw clearly to obscure other aspects of the 
situation, there is nothing exceptional in this. 

We have seen, however, that when applying the principle of 
pragmaticism in a particular context Peirce states roundly that 
our idea of anything is our idea of its sensible effects. If this 
statement is taken seriously in its universal form, it appears to 
undermine Peirce’s own metaphysical world-view. He does indeed 
make an attempt to apply his principle to the concept of God 
without dissolving the concept. 1 And he suggests* that if the 
pragmaticist is asked what he means by 'God', he can reply that 
just as long acquaintance with the works of Aristotle makes us 
familiar with the philosopher’s mind, so does study of the physico- 
psychical universe give us an acquaintance with what may be 
called in some analogous sense the divine 'mind'. But if his state¬ 
ment elsewhere about ‘sensible effects’ is taken seriously, it seems 
to follow either that we have no clear concept of God or that the 
idea of God is simply the idea of his sensible effects. And in point 
of fact Peirce himself suggests in one place* that the question 
whether there really is such a being as God is the question whether 
physical science is something objective or simply a fictional con¬ 
struction of the scientists’ minds. 

It may be objected that the last sentence involves taking a 
remark out of its general context, and that in any case too much 
emphasis has been placed on the statement that our idea of any¬ 
thing is the idea of its sensible effects. After all, when he made the 
statement Peirce was talking about the sensible effects of bread. 
Further, he gives various formulations of the principle of prag¬ 
matism, and in view of the way in which he often uses the principle 

1 6.489-490. * 6.502. * 6.503. 
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we ought not to over-emphasize a statement made in a particular 
context. 

This is doubtless true. But Peirce made the statement in 
question. And the point which we are trying to make here is that 
he did not construct a system in which all the elements of his 
thought were harmonized and rendered consistent. Peirce 
approached philosophy through mathematics and science, and his 
theory of meaning was doubtless largely suggested by reflection 
on scientific statements considered as fallible hypotheses, as 
verifiable or falsifiable predictions. But his interests were wide and 
his mind was original and fertile; and he developed a metaphysical 
world-view in which pragmatism was not forgotten but which 
demanded reconsideration of the nature and scope of the prag¬ 
matist principle. To claim that it is impossible to synthesize 
Peirce’s logic and his metaphysics would be to claim too much, at 
least if synthesis is understood as permitting revision and modifi¬ 
cation of the elements to be synthesized. But two things at any 
rate are clear; first that Peirce did not himself work out such a 
synthesis, and, secondly, that no synthesis is possible if the 
pragmatic principle is understood in such a way that it leads 
straight to neopositivism. 

To say, however, that Peirce did not achieve a fully coherent 
synthesis of the various elements in his thought is not to deny that 
he was in a real sense a systematic thinker. Indeed, from one point 
of view it is hardly an exaggeration to claim that he was possessed 
by a passion for system. We have only to think, for example, of 
the way in which he used the ideas of firstness, secondness and 
thirdness, employing them to link together logic, epistemology, 
ontology and cosmology. It is undeniable that out of his various 
papers there arise the general outlines of an imposing system. 

We have said that Peirce approached philosophy by way of 
mathematics and science. And we would naturally expect his 
metaphysics to be a prolongation or extension of his reflections on 
the scientific view of the world. So it is to some extent. At the 
same time the general results have a marked affinity with meta¬ 
physical idealism. But Peirce was well aware of this; and he 
considered that if one constructs a world-view based on the 
scientific conception of the world, one is inevitably pushed in the 
direction of metaphysical idealism, an idealism which is able to 
accommodate the ‘Scholastic realism’ on which Peirce always 
insisted. In other words, he did not start with idealist premisses. 
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He started with realism and was determined to maintain it. But 
he recognized that though his approach was different from that of 
the idealists, his conclusions had a recognizable resemblance to 
theirs. We find much the same situation in the case of Whitehead 
in the present century. 

We have already noted Peirce’s commendation of Schelling’s 
view of matter, and his explicit statement that objective idealism 
is the one intelligible theory of the universe. Here we can note his 
partial affinity with Hegel. Sometimes indeed Peirce speaks 
against Hegel, maintaining, for example, that he was too inclined 
to forget that there is a world of action and reaction, and that 
Hegel deprived ‘firstness’ and 'secondness’ of all actuality. But 
when speaking of his own doctrine of categories, logical and meta¬ 
physical, Peirce notes the ‘Hegelian sound’ 1 of what he has to say 
and remarks that his statements are indeed akin to those of Hegel. 
‘I sometimes agree with the great idealist and sometimes diverge 
from his footsteps.’ 2 While prepared to say on occasion that he 
entirely rejects the system of Hegel, Peirce is also prepared to say 
on occasion that he has resuscitated Hegelianism in a new form, 
and even to claim that, so far as a philosophical concept can be 
identified with the idea of God, God is the absolute Idea of Hegel, 
the Idea which manifests itself in the world and tends towards its 
complete self-revelation in the ideal limit or term of the evolu¬ 
tionary process. 8 It is not altogether surprising, therefore, if 
Peirce speaks of Hegel as ‘in some respects the greatest philosopher 
that ever lived’, 4 even if he also criticizes Hegel for a lamentable 
deficiency in ‘critical severity and sense of fact’. 8 

We have mentioned the name of Whitehead. There does not 
seem to be any evidence that Whitehead was influenced by Peirce, 
or even that he had studied Peirce’s writings. But this renders the 
resemblance between their thought all the more notable. It is, of 
course, a limited resemblance, but it is none the less real. For 
example, Whitehead’s doctrine of eternal objects and actual 
entities was anticipated to some extent by Peirce’s distinction 
between ‘generals’ and facts. Again, Whitehead’s doctrine of 
novelty in the universe, in the cosmic process, recalls Peirce’s 
doctrine of spontaneity and originality. Further, it is perhaps not 

1 1.453. r Ibid. 

* One can compare Peirce’s different ways of alluding to Hegelianism with the 
different ways in which he speaks of metaphysics. Needless to say, the different 
statements must in both cases he interpreted in the light of their immediate 
contexts. 

4 1.524. 8 Ibid . 
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altogether fanciful to see in Peirce’s thought an anticipation of 
Whitehead’s famous distinction between the primordial and con¬ 
sequent natures of God. For Peirce tells us that God as Creator is 
the ‘Absolute First’, 1 while as terminus of the universe, as God com¬ 
pletely revealed, he is the ‘Absolute Second’. 2 Perhaps one is put in 
mind more of Hegel than of Whitehead; but then the philosophy of 
Whitehead himself, anti-idealist though it was by original intention, 
bears some resemblance in its final form to absolute idealism. 

To return finally to Peirce in himself. He was an original 
philosopher and powerful thinker. Indeed, the claim that he is the 
greatest of all purely American philosophers is by no means 
unreasonable. He had a strong tendency to careful analysis and 
was far from being one of those philosophers whose chief concern 
appears to be that of providing uplift and edification. At the same 
time he had a speculative mind which sought for a general or 
overall interpretation of reality. And this combination is, we may 
well think, precisely what is required. At the same time the 
example of Peirce is a living illustration of the difficulty of 
effecting such a combination. For we find in his thought un¬ 
resolved ambiguities. For instance, Peirce is a resolute realist. 
Reality is independent of human experience and thought. Indeed, 
the real is to be defined precisely in terms of this independence. 
And it is this account of the real which permits Peirce to attribute 
independent reality to the world of possibles and to depict God as 
the only absolute reality. At the same time his pragmatism or 
pragmaticism seems to demand what Royce called the ‘critical 
rationalist’ interpretation of reality, namely in terms of con¬ 
ceivable human experience. That which gives rise to actual 
experience is actually real. That which is conceived as giving rise 
to possible experience is potentially actual, a real possibility. On 
this interpretation of reality we could not claim that God is an 
actually existing being without claiming that he is the object of 
actual experience. Alternatively, we would have to analyze the 
concept of God in such a way as to reduce it to the idea of those 
effects which we do experience. So we are back once more with the 
latent tension in Peirce's philosophy as a whole between his meta¬ 
physics and a logical analysis of the meaning of concepts which 
appears to point in quite a different direction from that of his 
speculative metaphysics. 

1 1.362. 

* Ibid. The ’third’ would be every state of the universe at an assignable point of 
time, mediating between God as First and God as Second. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE PRAGMATISM OF JAMES AND SCHILLER 

The life and writings of William James — James*s conception 
of radical empiricism and pure experience—Pragmatism as 
theory of meaning and as theory of truth—The relations between 
radical empiricism , pragmatism and humanism in the philosophy 
of James—Pragmatism and belief in God—Pragmatism in 
America and England—The humanism of C. F. S. Schiller . 

i. William james (1842-1910) was bom at New York and 
received his school education partly in America and partly abroad, 
acquiring in the process a fluency in the French and Gorman 
languages. In 1864 he entered the Harvard Medical School, 
receiving the degree of doctor of medicine in 1869. After a period 
of bad health and mental depression he became an instructor in 
anatomy and physiology at Harvard. But he was also interested 
in psychology, and in 1875 he began giving courses in the subject. 
In 1890 he published his Principles of Psychology in two volumes. 

Apart from an early attempt to become a painter, James's 
higher education was thus mainly scientific and medical. But like 
his father, Henry James, senior, 1 he was a man of deep religious 
feeling, and he found himself involved in a mental conflict 
between the scientific view of the world, interpreted as a mecha¬ 
nistic view which excluded human freedom, and a religious view 
which would include belief not only in God but also in the freedom 
of man. As far as the legitimacy of belief in freedom was con¬ 
cerned, James found help in the writing of the French philosopher 
Charles Renouvier (1815-1903). And it was largely the desire to 
overcome the opposition between the outlook to which science 
seemed to him to point and the outlook suggested by his religious 
and humanistic inclinations which drove James to philosophy. In 
1879 h e started to lecture on the subject at Harvard, and in the 
following year he became an assistant professor of philosophy. 
In 1885 he was nominated professor of philosophy. 

In 1897 James published The Will to Believe and Other Essays 
in Popular Philosophy . 2 His famous Varieties of Religious 

1 Henry James, junior, the novelist, was a younger brother of William. 

1 The copyright date is 1896, but the volume appeared in 1897. 
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Experience , 1 appeared in 1902. This was followed by Pragmatism in 
1907, A Pluralistic Universe * in 1909 and, in the same year, The 
Meaning of Truth. James’s posthumously published writings in¬ 
dude Some Problems of Philosophy (1911), Memories and Studies 
(19x1), Essays in Radical Empiricism (1912), and Collected Essays 
and Reviews (1920). His Letters, edited by his son, Henry James, 
appeared in 1926. 

2. In the preface to The Will to Believe James describes his 
philosophical attitude as that of radical empiricism. He explains 
that by empiricism he understands a position which is ‘contented 
to regard its most assured condusions concerning matters of fact 
as hypotheses liable to modification in the course of future 
experience’.® As for the word ‘radical’, this indicates that the 
doctrine of monism itself is treated as an hypothesis. At first 
hearing this sounds very odd. But in this context James under¬ 
stands by monism the view that the multiplicity of things forms 
an intelligible unity. He does not mean by monism the theory that 
the world is one single entity or one single fact. On the contrary, 
he exdudes this theory in favour of pluralism. What he is saying 
is that radical empiricism postulates a unity which is not im¬ 
mediately given, but that this postulate, which stimulates us to 
discover unifying connections, is treated as itself an hypothesis 
which has to be verified, and not as an unquestionable dogma. 4 

In Some Problems of Philosophy, in the context of a discussion 
of types of metaphysics, empiricism is contrasted with rationalism. 
‘Rationalists are the men of principles, empiricists the men of 
facts.’ 5 The rationalist philosopher, as James sees him, moves 
from the whole to its parts, from the universal to the particular, 
and he endeavours to deduce facts from principles. Further, he 
tends to claim final truth on behalf of his system of deduced 
conclusions. The empiricist, however, starts with particular facts; 
he moves from parts to wholes; and he prefers, if he can, to explain 
principles as inductions from facts. Further, the daim to final 
truth is foreign to his mind. 

Obviously, there is nothing new here. Familiar lines of contrast 
between rationalism and empiricism are presented by James in a 
more or less popular manner. But in the preface to The Meaning 

1 This work represents Gifford Lectures given at Edinburgh in 1901-2. 

* This work represents the Hibbert Lectures given at Oxford in 1908-9. 

* The Will to Believe f p. vii (1903 edition). 

4 We shall mention presently another sense of the word ‘mo nism *. 

6 Some Problems of Philosophy, p. 35. 
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of Truth we can find a more clearly defined account of radical 
empiricism. It is there said to consist 'first of a postulate, next of a 
statement of fact, and finally of a generalized conclusion’. 1 The 
postulate is that only those matters which are definable in terms 
drawn from experience should be considered debatable by philo¬ 
sophers. Hence if there is any being which transcends all possible 
experience, it also transcends philosophical discussion. The state¬ 
ment of fact is that relations, conjunctive and disjunctive, are as 
much objects of experience as the things related. And the 
generalized conclusion from this statement of fact is that the 
knowable universe possesses a continuous structure, in the sense 
that it does not consist simply of entities which can be related 
only through categories imposed from without. 

James is insistent on the reality of relations. ‘Radical empiricism 
takes conjunctive relations at their face value, holding them to be 
as real as the terms united by them.’ 2 And among conjunctive 
relations is the causal relation. Hence what James calls radical 
empiricism differs from the empiricism of Hume, according to 
whom ‘the mind never perceives any real connection among 
distinctive existences’. 3 It is also opposed to Bradley’s theory of 
relations.’‘Mr. Bradley's understanding shows the most extra¬ 
ordinary power of perceiving separations and the most extra¬ 
ordinary impotence in comprehending conjunctions.' 4 

The meaning of the word ‘experience’ is notoriously imprecise. 
But according to James ordinary experience, in which we are 
aware of distinct things of various kinds and of relations of 
different types, grows out of pure experience, described as ‘the 
immediate flux of life which furnishes the material to our later 
reflection with its conceptual categories’. 5 True, only new-born 
infants and people in a state of semi-coma can be said to enjoy in 
its purity a state of pure experience, which is 'but another name 
for feeling or sensation’. 9 But pure experience, the immediacy of 
feeling or sensation, is the embryo out of which articulated 
experience develops; and elements or portions of it remain even 
in our ordinary experience. 

From this doctrine of pure experience we can draw two con¬ 
clusions. First, in this basic flux of experience the distinctions of 
reflective thought, such as those between consciousness and 

1 The Meaning of Truth, p. xii. * Essays in Radical Empiricism, p. 107. 

* Treatise of Human Nature, Appendix, p. 636 (Selby-Bigge edition). 

4 Essays in Radical Empiricism, p. 117. 

4 Ibid., p. 93. • Ibid., p. 94. 
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content, subject and object, mind and matter, have not yet 
emerged in the forms in which we make them. In this sense pure 
experience is ‘monistic’. And James can speak of it as the ‘one 
primal stuff or material in the world, a stuff of which everything is 
composed’. 1 This is the doctrine of ‘neutral monism', which James 
associates with radical empiricism. Pure experience cannot be 
called, for example, either physical or psychical: it logically 
precedes the distinction and is thus ‘neutral’. 

Secondly, however, the fact that radical empiricism is pluralistic 
rather than monistic in the ontological sense and asserts the 
reality of many things and of the relations between them, means 
that pure experience must be regarded as containing in itself 
potentially the distinctions of developed experience. It is shot 
through, as James expresses the matter, not only with nouns and 
adjectives but also with prepositions and conjunctions. The causal 
relation, for example, is present in the flux of sensation, inasmuch 
as all sensation is teleological in character. 

Now, if pure monism is understood in a purely psychological 
sense, as simply stating, that is to say, that the primitive and 
basic form of experience is a state of ‘feeling’ in which distinctions, 
such as that between subject and object, are not as yet present, it 
is doubtless compatible with a realistic pluralism. But if it is 
understood in an ontological sense, as meaning that the flux of 
undifferentiated experience is the ontological ‘stuff’ out of which 
all emerges, it is difficult to see how it does not lead straight to 
some form of monistic idealism. However, James assumes that the 
doctrine of pure experience, which is obviously psychological in 
origin, is compatible with the pluralistic view of the universe that 
he associates with radical empiricism. 

In so far as radical empiricism involves pluralism and belief in 
the reality of relations, it can be said to be a world-view. But if it 
is understood simply in terms of the three elements mentioned 
above, namely a postulate, a statement of fact, and a generalized 
conclusion, it is an embryonic rather than a full-grown world-view. 
The problem of God, for example, is left untouched. James does 
indeed maintain that there are specifically religious experiences 
which suggest the existence of a superhuman consciousness that is 
limited and not all-inclusive in a sense which would conflict with 
pluralism. And he remarks that if empiricism were to become 
‘associated with religion, as hitherto, through some strange 

1 Ibid. 
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misunderstanding, it has been associated with irreligion, I believe 
that a new era of religion as well as of philosophy will be ready to 
begin’. 1 But James’s theism will be more conveniently treated 
after we have outlined the basic tenets of pragmatism and the 
relation between pragmatism and radical empiricism. 

3. In origin and primarily pragmatism is, James tells us, ‘a 
method only’. 2 For it is in the first place ‘a method of settling 
metaphysical disputes that might otherwise be interminable'. 8 
That is to say, if A proposes theory x while B proposes theory y, 
the pragmatist will examine the practical consequences of each 
theory. And if he can find no difference between the respective 
practical consequences of the two theories, he will conclude that 
they are to all intents and purposes one and the same theory, the 
difference being purely verbal. In this case further dispute 
between A and B will be seen to be pointless. 

What we have here is obviously a method for determining the 
meanings of concepts and theories. In an address delivered in 1881 
James remarked that if two apparently different definitions of 
something turn out to have identical consequences, they are really 
one and the same definition. 4 And this is the theory of meaning 
which finds expression in Pragmatism. 'To attain perfect dearness 
in our thoughts of an object, we need only consider what con¬ 
ceivable effects of a practical kind the object may involve—what 
sensations we are to expect from it, and what reactions we must 
prepare. Our conception of these effects, whether immediate or 
remote, is then for us the whole of our conception of the object, 
so far as that conception has positive significance at all.’ 8 

As so described, the pragmatism of James evidently follows the 
main lines of the pragmatist method as conceived by Peirce. 
James was, indeed, influenced by some other thinkers as well, 
such as the scientists Louis Agassiz and Wilhelm Ostwald; but he 
made no secret of his indebtedness to Peirce. He refers to him in a 
footnote relating to the address of i88i. # He again admits his debt 
to Peirce in a public lecture given in 1898. 7 And after the passage 
quoted in the last paragraph he adds that ‘this is the principle of 
Peirce, the prindple of pragmatism’, 8 and remarks that Peirce’s 
doctrine remained unnoticed until he, James, brought it forward 
in the lecture of 1898 and applied it to religion. 

1 A Pluralistic Universe, p. 314. # Pragmatism, p. 51. 

* Ibid., p. 45. 4 The Will to Believe, p. 124. 

6 Pragmatism, p. 47. 4 The Will to Believe, p. 124, note 1. 

7 Collected Essays and Reviews, p. 410. 9 Pragmatism, p. 47. 
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There are, it is true, certain differences between the positions of 
Peirce and James. For example, when Peirce spoke about the 
practical consequences of a concept he emphasized the general 
idea of a habit of action, the idea of the general manner in which 
the concept could conceivably modify purposive action. James, 
however, tends to emphasize particular practical effects. As we 
have seen in the passage which is quoted above from Pragmatism, 
he there emphasizes particular sensations and reactions. Hence 
Peirce accused him of having been led away from the universal 
to the particular under the influence of an ultra-sensationalistic 
psychology, of being, as Dewey put it, more of a nominalist. In 
Peirce’s terminology, James is concerned with antecedents and 
consequents more than with consequences, a consequence being 
the conceived relation between an antecedent and a consequent. 

At the same time, if James’s pragmatism were simply a method 
for making concepts clear, for determining their meanings, we 
could say that he adopts Peirce’s principle, even if he gives it, as 
Dewey expresses it, a 'nominalistic' twist. In point of fact, how¬ 
ever, pragmatism is not for James simply a method of determining 
the meanings of concepts. It is also a theory of truth. Indeed, 
James explicitly states that ‘the pivotal part of my book named 
Pragmatism is its account of the relation called "truth” which may 
obtain between our idea (opinion, belief, statement, or what not) 
and its object’. 1 And it was largely James's development of 
pragmatism into a theory of truth which led Peirce to re-name his 
own theory 'pragmaticism'. 

It is important to understand that James’s theory of truth does 
not presuppose a denial of the correspondence theory. Truth is for 
him a property of certain of our beliefs, not of things. 'Realities 
are not true, they are; and beliefs are true of them.’ 8 In modern 
language, logical truth and falsity are predicated of propositions, 
not of things or of facts. Strictly speaking at any rate, it is the 
proposition enunciating a fact which is true, not the fact itself. 
Julius Caesar’s existence at a certain period of history cannot 
properly be called true; but the statement that he existed is true, 
while the statement that he did not exist is false. At the same timo 
the statement that Julius Caesar existed is not true in virtue of 
the meanings of the symbols or words employed in the statement. 
Hence we can say that it is true in virtue of a relation of corre¬ 
spondence with reality or fact. 

1 The Meaning of Truth, p. v. * Ibid., p. 196. 
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In James’s opinion, however, to say that a true belief (he also 
speaks of true ideas) is one which corresponds or agrees with 
reality raises rather than solves a problem. For what precisely is 
meant by correspondence in this context? Copying? An image of 
a sensible object might be called a copy of the object. But it is not 
so easy to see how a true idea of, say, justice can reasonably be 
described as a copy. 

James’s analysis of ‘correspondence’ is on these lines. Truth is a 
relation between one part of experience and another. The terminus 
a quo of the relation is an idea, which belongs to the subjective 
aspect of experience, while the terminus ad quern is an objective 
reality. What, then, is the relation between the terms? Here we 
have to employ the pragmatist interpretation of an idea as a plan 
or rule of action. If our following out this plan leads us to the 
terminus ad quern, the idea is true. More accurately, ‘such mediat¬ 
ing events make the idea true’, 1 In other words, the truth of an 
idea is the process of its verification or validation. If, for example, 
I am lost in a wood and then come upon a path which I think of 
as possibly or probably leading to an inhabited house where I can 
obtain directions or help, my idea is a plan of action. And if my 
following out this plan verifies or validates the idea, this process 
of verification constitutes the truth of the idea: it is the ‘corre¬ 
spondence’ to which the correspondence theory of truth really 
refers. 

Now, it is noticeable that on the same page on which James 
tells us that an idea ‘becomes true, is made true by events', 8 he 
also tells us that 'true ideas are those that we can assimilate, 
validate, corroborate and verify\ In other words, he cannot help 
admitting that there are truths which can or could be verified, 
but which have not yet been verified. Indeed, he is prepared to 
state that unverified truths ‘form the overwhelmingly large 
number of the truths we live by', 8 and that truth lives ‘for the 
most part on a credit system’. 4 

If, however, truths are made true by verification or validation, 
it follows that unverified truths are potentially true, truths in 
posse. And this enables James to deal a blow at the philosophical 
rationalists or intellectualists who exalt static, timeless truths 
which are true prior to any verification. 'Intellectualist truth is 
only pragmatist truth in posse.'* And the total fabric of truth 

1 The Meaning of Truth, p. 202. * Pragmatism, p. 201. 

* Ibid., p. 206. * Ibid., p. 207. * The Meaning of Truth, p. 205. 
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would collapse if it did not rest on some actually verified truths, 
that is, on some actual truths, just as a financial system would 
collapse if it possessed no solid basis in cash. 

In discussing James’s theory of truth it is obviously important 
not to caricature it. James was inclined to write in a popular style 
and to use some rather down-to-earth phrases which gave rise to 
misunderstanding. For example, his expression of the view that an 
idea or belief is true if it ‘works’ was apt to suggest the conclusion 
that even a falsehood could be called ‘true’ if it were useful or 
expedient to believe it. But when James speaks about a theory 
'working’, he means that it 'must mediate between all previous 
truths and certain new experiences. It must derange common 
sense and previous belief as little as possible, and it must lead to 
some sensible terminus or other that can be verified exactly. To 
"work” means both these things.’ 1 

Misunderstanding was also caused by the way in which James 
spoke of satisfaction as a basic element in truth. For his way of 
speaking suggested that in his view a belief could be accounted 
true if it caused a subjective feeling of satisfaction, and that he 
was thus opening the door to every kind of wishful thinking. But 
this was not at any rate his intention. ‘Truth in science is what 
gives us the maximum possible sum of satisfaction, taste included, 
but consistency both with previous truth and with novel fact is 
always the most imperious claimant.’ 8 The successful ‘working’ of 
an hypothesis, in the sense explained above, involves the satis¬ 
faction of an interest. But the hypothesis is not accepted simply 
because one wishes it to be true. If, however, there is no evidence 
which compels us to choose one rather than the other of two 
hypotheses which purport to explain the same set of phenomena, 
it is a matter of scientific ‘taste’ to choose the more economical or 
the more elegant hypothesis. 

It is indeed true that in his famous essay on The Will to Believe 
James explicitly declares that ‘our passional nature not only 
lawfully may, but must, decide our option between propositions, 
whenever it is a genuine option that cannot by its nature be 
decided on intellectual grounds’. 8 But he makes it clear that by a 
genuine option he means one ‘of the forced, living, and momentous 
kind'. 4 That is to say, when it is a question of a living and impor¬ 
tant issue, one which influences conduct, when we cannot avoid 

* Pragmatism, pp. 216-17. * Ibid., p. 217. 

* The Will to Believe, p. n. 4 Ibid., p. 3. 
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choosing one of two beliefs, and when the issue cannot be decided 
on intellectual grounds, we are entitled to choose on 'passional' 
grounds, to exercise the will to believe, provided that we recognize 
our option for what it is. It is then a question of the right to 
believe in certain circumstances. And whether one agrees with 
James's thesis or not, one should not represent him as claiming 
that we are entitled to believe any proposition which affords us 
consolation or satisfaction, even if the balance of evidence goes to 
show that the proposition is false. 1 It is true, for instance, that 
according to James we are entitled, other things being equal, to 
embrace a view of reality which satisfies the moral side of our 
nature better than another view. And it is by no means everyone 
who would agree with him. But this is no reason for disregarding 
the qualification 'other things being equal', where 'other things' 
include, of course, already known truths and the conclusions 
deducible from them. 

Though, however, we should be careful not to caricature the 
pragmatist theory of truth, it by no means follows that it is 
immune from serious criticism. One obvious line of criticism, 
attributed by James to the 'rationalists’, is that in so far as it 
identifies truth with verification the pragmatist theory confuses 
the truth of a proposition with the process of showing that it is 
true. This was one of Peirce's objections to turning pragmatism 
from a method of determining meaning into a theory of truth. 

James's reply is to challenge his critic, the rationalist as he calls 
him, to explain 'what the word true means , as applied to a state¬ 
ment, without invoking the concept of the statement's workings'. 2 
In James's opinion the rationalist cannot explain what he means 
by correspondence with reality without referring to the practical 
consequences of the proposition in question, to what would verify 
or validate it, if it were true. The rationalist thus implicitly com¬ 
mits himself to the pragmatist theory of truth, though he proposes 
to attack it in the name of a different theory. 

In a discussion of this topic confusion is only too apt to arise. 
Suppose that I say that the statement that Julius Caesar crossed 
the Rubicon is true in virtue of its correspondence with reality, 
with historical fact. And suppose that I am asked to explain what 

1 One might, however, object against James's thesis that if a question is in 
principle unanswerable on intellectual grounds, it cannot, on the pragmatist 
analysis of meaning, be a meaningful question, and that in this case the issue of 
belief or unbelief does not arise. 

■ The Meaning of Truth, p. 221. 
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I mean by this relation of correspondence with reality. I can 
hardly do so without mentioning the state of affairs or, rather, the 
action or series of actions which are referred to in the statement. 
And it is perfectly true that the occurrence of this series of actions 
at an assignable date in history is ultimately what validates or 
'verifies' the statement. In this sense I cannot explain what I mean 
by correspondence without referring to what would validate or 
verify the statement. At the same time the term 'verification' 
would normally be understood to refer to the measures which we 
might conceivably take to show that a statement is true, when we 
already know what the statement means. That is to say, verifica¬ 
tion would normally be understood as referring to conceivable 
means of showing that the state of affairs which must obtain or 
must have obtained if the statement is true actually does or did 
obtain. And if verification is understood in this sense, it seems 
perfectly correct to say with the 'rationalist' that it is a case of 
showing a statement to be true rather than of making it true. 

We might, however, first define 'true' in such a way that it 
would follow logically that only an actually verified statement is 
true. A statement which could be verified but has not yet been 
verified would then be potentially true, a truth in posse . But it is 
evident that James does not regard the pragmatist theory of 
truth as being simply and solely the result of arbitrary definition. 
Hence it is not unreasonable to claim that the theory is acceptable 
or unacceptable according as it is reduced or not reduced to a 
thesis which, once understood, appears obvious. That is to say, if it 
is reduced to the thesis that an empirical statement is true or false 
according as the state of affairs asserted or denied is (was or will be) 
the case or not, the theory is acceptable, though what is stated is 
'trivial'. If, however, the theory identifies the truth of a statement 
with the process which would show that the state of affairs asserted 
or denied is the case or not, it is very difficult to see how it does 
not stand wide open to the objections of the 'rationalists'. 

It is not suggested that these remarks constitute an adequate 
answer to James's question about the nature of correspondence. 
From the point of view of a professional logician to say, for 
example, that a proposition is a copy or picture of reality simply 
will not do. Even apart from the fact that it will not fit the 
propositions of pure mathematics and formal logic, 1 it is far too 

1 For James such propositions are truths in posse, which are made (actually) 
true by successful application, by their 'working'. But this implies that they are 
empirical hypotheses, a view which is not favoured by most modern logicians. 
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imprecise a description of the relation between a true empirical 
proposition and the state of affairs asserted or denied. And it is to 
James’s credit that he saw this. But it is worth noting that he also 
seems to have felt that his theory of truth ran the risk of being 
reduced to a triviality. For he says that one can expect the theory 
to be first attacked, then to be admitted as true but obvious and 
insignificant, and finally to be regarded as ‘so important that its 
adversaries claim that they themselves discovered it’. 1 If, how¬ 
ever, the theory contains something more than what is ‘obvious’, 
it is this something more which we may well be inclined to consider 
the questionable element in James’s pragmatism. 

4. How does pragmatism stand to radical empiricism? Accord¬ 
ing to James, there is no logical connection between them. Radical 
empiricism ‘stands on its own feet. One may entirely reject it and 
still be a pragmatist.’ 2 And yet he also tells us that ‘the establish¬ 
ment of the pragmatist theory of truth is a step of first rate 
importance in making radical empiricism prevail’. 3 

Up to a certain point James is doubtless justified in saying that 
radical empiricism and pragmatism are independent of one 
another. For instance, it is perfectly possible to hold that relations 
are as real as their terms and that the world has a continuous 
structure without accepting the pragmatist conceptions of mean¬ 
ing and truth. At the same time the postulate of radical em¬ 
piricism is, as we have seen, that only those matters should be 
considered as subjects of philosophical debate which are definable 
in terms derived from experience. And the pragmatist is said to 
hold of the truth-relation that 'everything in it is experienceable. 
... The “workableness" which ideas must have, in order to be true, 
means particular workings, physical or intellectual, actual or 
possible, which they may set up from next to next inside of con¬ 
crete experience.’ 4 In other words, pragmatism will regard as 
possessing a claim to truth only those ideas which can be inter¬ 
preted in terms of experienceable ‘workings'. And acceptance of 
this view would obviously tend to make radical empiricism pre¬ 
vail, if by radical empiricism we mean the above-mentioned 
postulate. 

We can put the matter in this way. Pragmatism, James remarks, 
has 'no doctrines save its method’. 3 Radical empiricism, however, 
which James develops into a metaphysics or world-view, has its 

1 Pragmatism, p. 198. * Ibid., p. ix. 

* The Meaning of Truth, p. xii. 4 Ibid., p, xiv. 

6 Pragmatism, p. 54. 
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doctrines. These doctrines, considered in themselves, can be held 
on other grounds than those provided by radical empiricism. This 
is true, for example, of belief in God. But in James's view the use 
of the pragmatist theory of truth or method of determining truth 
and falsity would contribute greatly to making the doctrines of 
radical empiricism prevail. He may have been over-optimistic in 
thinking this; but it is what he thought. 

Now, James also makes use of the word ‘humanism’ to describe 
his philosophy. In a narrower sense of the term he uses it to refer 
to the pragmatist theory of truth when considered as emphasizing 
the ‘human’ element in belief and knowledge. For example, 
'humanism says that satisfactoriness is what distinguishes the 
true from the false’. 1 It sees that truth is reached ‘by ever sub¬ 
stituting more satisfactory for less satisfactory opinions’. 2 We 
have already noted that James tries to avoid pure subjectivism by 
insisting that a belief cannot be accounted satisfactory and so 
true, if it is incompatible with previously verified beliefs or if the 
available evidence tells against it. But in his view no belief can 
be final, in the sense of being incapable of revision. And this is 
precisely what the ‘humanist’ sees. He sees, for example, 
that our categories of thought have been developed in the 
course of experience, and that even if we cannot help employing 
them, they might conceivably change in the- future course of 
evolution. 

To borrow a Nietzschean phrase, the humanist understands that 
our beliefs are human, all-too-human. And it is in this sense that 
we should understand James’s definition of humanism as the 
doctrine that 'though one part of our experience may lean upon 
another part to make it what it is in any one of several aspects in 
which it may he considered, experience as a whole is self-containing 
and leans on nothing'. 3 What he means is that while there are 
standards which grow up within experience, there is no absolute 
standard of truth outside all experience, to which all our truths 
must conform. The humanist regards truth as relative to changing 
experience, and so as relative to man; and he regards absolute 
truth as ‘that ideal vanishing-point towards which we imagine 
that all our temporary truths will some day converge’. 4 And, to 
do him justice, James is prepared to apply this outlook to 
humanism itself. 3 

1 Essays in Radical Empiricism, p. 253. * Ibid., p. 255 

1 The Meaning of Truth, p. 124. 4 Ibid., p, 85. 

1 See, for example. The Meaning of Truth , p. 90. 
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The term 'humanism', however, is also used by James in a 
wider sense. Thus he tells us that the issue between pragmatism 
and rationalism, and so between humanism and rationalism, is not 
simply a logical or epistemological issue: 'it concerns the structure of 
the universe itself ’. 1 The pragmatist sees the universe as unfinished, 
changing, growing and plastic. The rationalist, however, main¬ 
tains that there is one 'really real’ universe, which is complete and 
changeless. James is thinking partly of ‘Vivekanda’s mystical 
One’.® But he is also thinking, of course, of Bradley’s monism, 
according to which change is not fully real and degrees of truth are 
measured in relation to a unique absolute experience which 
transcends our apprehension. 8 

Now, James himself remarks that the definition of humanism 
which is quoted above in the last paragraph but one seems at first 
sight to exclude theism and pantheism. But he insists that this is 
not really the case. ‘I myself read humanism theistically and 
pluralistically.’ 4 Humanism thus becomes a pluralistic and 
theistic metaphysics or world-view, coinciding with developed 
radical empiricism. But James’s theism can be considered 
separately in the next section. 

5. When discussing the application of pragmatism as a method 
to substantial philosophical problems, James remarks that 
Berkeley’s criticism of the idea of material substance was 
thoroughly pragmatist in character. For Berkeley gives the 'cash- 
value’, 8 as James puts it, of the term ‘material substance’ in ideas 
or sensations. Similarly, when examining the concept of the soul 
Hume and his successors ‘redescend into the stream of experience 
with it, and cash it into so much small-change value in the way of 
"ideas" and their peculiar connections with each other’. 8 

James himself applies the pragmatist method to a problem of 
intimate personal concern, namely to the issue between theism 
and materialism. In the first place we can consider theism and 
materialism retrospectively, as James puts it. That is to say, we 
can suppose that the theist and the materialist see the world itself 
and its history in the same way, and that the theist then adds the 
hypothesis of a God who set the world going, while the materialist 

1 Pragmatism , p. 259. * Ibid p. 262. 

* James relates rival theories of the universe to different types of temperament. 

4 The Meaning of Truth, p. 125. 

8 James's talk about cash-value is apt to create an unfortunate impression. But 
he is referring, of course, to analyzing ideas on beliefs in terms of their 'practical 
consequences’. 

4 Pragmatism, p. 92. 
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excludes this hypothesis as unnecessary and invokes 'matter’ 
instead. How are we to choose between these two positions? On 
pragmatist principles at any rate we cannot choose. For 'if no 
future detail of experience or conduct is to be deduced from our 
hypothesis, the debate between materialism and theism becomes 
quite idle and insignificant’. 1 

When, however, theism and materialism are considered 
'prospectively', in relation to what they promise, to the expecta¬ 
tions which they respectively lead us to entertain, the situation is 
quite different. For materialism leads us to expect a state of the 
universe in which human ideals, human achievements, con¬ 
sciousness and the products of thought will be as if they had never 
been,® whereas theism ‘guarantees an ideal order that shall be 
permanently preserved’. 8 Somehow or other God will not allow 
the moral order to suffer shipwreck and destruction. 

Looked at from this point of view, therefore, theism and 
materialism are very different. And on pragmatist principles we 
are entitled, other things being equal, to embrace that belief 
which corresponds best with the demands of our moral nature. 
But James does not mean to imply that there is no evidence at 
all in favour of theism, other than a desire that it should be true. 
'I myself believe that the evidence for God lies primarily in inner 
personal experiences.' 4 In A Pluralistic Universe he resumes what 
he has already maintained in The Varieties of Religious Experience 
by arguing that 'the believer is continuous, to his own conscious¬ 
ness at any rate, with a wider self from which saving experiences 
flow in’. 8 Again, 'the drift of all the evidence we have seems to me 
to sweep us very strongly towards the belief in some form of 
superhuman life with which we may, unknown to ourselves, be 
co-conscious’. 8 At the same time the evil and suffering in the 
world suggest the conclusion that this superhuman consciousness 
is finite, in the sense that God is limited ‘either in power, or in 
knowledge, or in both at once’. 7 

This idea of a finite God is used by James in his substitution of 
‘meliorism’ for optimism on the one hand and pessimism on the 
other. According to the meliorist the world is not necessarily 
becoming better, nor is it necessarily becoming worse: it can 

1 Ibid., p. 99. 

* James quotes a well-known passage from A. J. Balfour's The Foundations of 

Belief (p. 30). J 

* Pragmatism, p. 106. 4 Ibid., p. 109. 

* A Pluralistic Universe, p. 307. 4 Ibid. 7 Ibid., p. 311. 
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become better, if, that is to say, man freely co-operates with the 
finite God in making it better. 1 In other words, the future is not 
inevitably determined, either for better or for worse, not even by 
God. There is room in the universe for novelty, and human effort 
has a positive contribution to make in the establishment of a 
moral order. 

James thus used pragmatism to support a religious world-view. 
But we have seen that when stating the pragmatist theory of 
meaning he declared that our whole conception of an object is 
reducible to our ideas of the 'conceivable effects of a practical kind 
the object may involve',® explicitly mentioning the sensations we 
may expect and the reactions we should prepare. And we may well 
doubt whether this is a promising foundation for a theistic world¬ 
view. But as was noted in the section on his life, the reconciliation 
of a scientific with a religious outlook constituted for him a 
personal problem. And taking a theory of truth which was built 
on to a theory of meaning that originated in an analysis of 
empirical hypotheses, he used it to support the only world-view 
which really satisfied him. In the process, of course, he extended 
the concept of experience far beyond sense-experience. Thus he 
maintained that religious empiricism is much more truly 
'empirical' than irreligious empiricism, inasmuch as the former 
takes seriously the varieties of religious experience whereas the 
latter does not. In a sense his problem was the same as that of 
Kant, to reconcile the scientific outlook with man’s moral and 
religious consciousness. His instrument of unification or harmoni¬ 
zation was pragmatism. The result was presented as the develop¬ 
ment of radical empiricism. And the attitude adopted was 
described as humanism. 

6. The pragmatist movement was above all an American 
phenomenon. True, one can find manifestations of the pragmatist 
attitude even in German philosophy. In the seventh volume of this 
History mention was made of the emphasis laid by F. A. Lange® 
on the value for life of metaphysical theories and religious 
doctrines at the expense of their cognitive value, and the way in 
which Hans Vaihinger 4 developed what we may call a pragmatist 
view of truth which had obvious affinities with Nietzsche’s fiction- 
theory.® Attention was also drawn to the influence exercised on 

1 James applied the pragmatist method to the issue between the theories of 
free will and determinism, as also to that between pluralism and monism. 

1 Pragmatism, p. 47. 4 Vol. VII, p. 366. 

4 Ibid. t pp. 366 - 7 - 5 Ibid - PP- 
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William James by G. T. Fechner, 1 especiaUy through his distinc¬ 
tion between the 'day' and 'night* views of the universe and his 
claim that, other things being equal, we are entitled to give 
preference to the view which most contributes to human happiness 
and cultural development. As for French thought, mention was 
made in the first section of this chapter of the help derived by 
James from the writings of Charles Renouvier. And Renouvier, it 
may be noted, maintained that belief and even certitude are not 
exclusively intellectual affairs, but that affirmation involves also 
feeling and will. Though, however, we can certainly find affinities 
with pragmatism not only in German but also in French 
thought, 2 the pragmatist movement remains primarily associated 
with the names of three American philosophers, Peirce, James and 
Dewey. 

This does not mean that England was without its pragmatist 
movement. But English pragmatism was neither so influential 
nor so impressive as its American counterpart. It would not be 
possible to give a reasonable account of American philosophy 
without including pragmatism. Peirce was an outstanding thinker 
on any count and nobody would question the influence exercised 
by James and Dewey on intellectual life in the United States. 
They brought philosophy to the fore, so to speak, to public notice; 
and Dewey especially applied it in the educational and social 
fields. But no great sin of omission would be committed if in an 
account of the development of modem British philosophy no 
mention were made of pragmatism, even though it caused a 
temporary flutter in the philosophical dovecotes. However, in an 
account of nineteenth-century British thought in which allusion 
has been made to a considerable number of minor philosophers 
some mention of pragmatism seems to be desirable. 

In 1898 the Oxford Philosophical Society was founded, and an 
outcome of its discussions was the publication in 1902 of Personal 
Idealism , edited by Henry Sturt. In his preface to this collection 
of essays by eight members of the Society Sturt explained that the 
contributors were concerned with developing the theme of per¬ 
sonality and with defending personality against naturalism on the 
one hand and absolute idealism on the other. The naturalist 

1 Vol. VII, pp. 375-6. James refers frequently to Fechner in his writings. 

1 It is worth mentioning that Maurice Blond el once used the term pragmatism 
for his philosophy of action. But when he became acquainted with American 
pragmatism, he dropped the term, as he did not agree with the interpretation 
given to it by William James. 
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maintains that the human person is a transitory product of physical 
processes, while the absolute idealist holds that personality is an 
unreal appearance of the Absolute. 1 In fine, ‘Naturalism and 
Absolutism, antagonistic as they seem to be, combine in assuring 
us that personality is an illusion’. 2 Oxford idealism, Sturt went 
on to say, had always been opposed to naturalism; and to this 
extent absolute and personal idealism maintained a common 
front. But for this very reason the personal idealists felt that 
absolute idealism was a more insidious adversary than naturalism. 
The absolute idealists adopted the impracticable course of trying 
to criticize human experience from the point of view of absolute 
experience. And it failed to give any adequate recognition to the 
volitional aspect of human nature. Absolute idealism, in brief, 
was insufficiently empirical. And Sturt suggested ‘empirical 
idealism’ as an appropriate name for personal idealism. For 
personal life is what is closest to us and best known by us. 

Needless to say, personal idealism and pragmatism are not 
interchangeable terms. Of the eight contributors to Personal 
Idealism some became well known outside the sphere of philosophy. 
R. R. Marett, the anthropologist, is an example. Others, such as 
G. F. Stout, were philosophers but not pragmatists. The volume 
contained, however, an essay by F. C. S. Schiller, who was the 
principal champion of pragmatism in England. And the point 
which we have been trying to make is that British pragmatism had 
a background of what we may call ‘humanism’. It was to a con¬ 
siderable extent a protest on behalf of the human person not only 
against naturalism but also against the absolute idealism which 
was then the dominant factor in Oxford philosophy. It thus had 
more affinity with the pragmatism of William James than with 
the pragmatism of Peirce, which was essentially a method or rule 
for determining the meaning of concepts. 

Ferdinand Canning Scott Schiller (1864-1937), came of German 
ancestry, though he was educated in England. In 1893 he became 
an instructor at Cornell University in America. In 1897 he was 
elected to a Tutorial Fellowship at Corpus Christi College, Oxford; 
and he remained a Fellow of the College until his death, though in 
1929 he accepted a chair of philosophy in the University of 
Southern California at Los Angeles. In 1891 he published anony- 

1 Strictly speaking, Bradley did not hold that personality is an 'unreal appear¬ 
ance' of the Absolute. It is a real appearance; but, being appearance, it cannot be 
fully real. 

* Personal Idealism , p. vi. 
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mously Riddles of the Sphinx , x and this was followed in 1902 by 
his essay, Axioms as Postulates , in Personal Idealism , the volume 
referred to above. Humanism: Philosophical Essays appeared in 
1903, Studies in Humanism in 1907, Plato or Protagoras? in 1908, 
Formal Logic in 1912, Problems of Belief and Tantalus , or The 
Future of Man in 1924, Eugenics and Politics in 1926, Logic for 
Use in 1929 and Must Philosophers Disagree? and Other Essays in 
Popular Philosophy in 1934. Schiller also contributed a paper 
entitled Why Humanism? to the first series of Contemporary 
British Philosophy (1924), edited by J. H. Muirhead, and wrote 
the article on pragmatism for the fourteenth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (1929). 

7. As the titles of his writings suggest, Schiller’s thought 
centres round man. In his essay Plato or Protagoras? he explicitly 
places himself on the side of Protagoras and makes his own the 
famous dictum that man is the measure of all things. In Riddles 
of the Sphinx , where he had attacked the absolute idealist theory 
of the One in the name of pluralistic personalism, he had declared 
that all our thinking must be anthropomorphic. But he did not at 
first use the term ‘pragmatism' to describe his humanistic outlook. 
And in the preface to the first edition of Humanism , written after 
he had come under the influence of American pragmatism, 
especially that of William James, Schiller remarks that T was 
surprised to find that I had all along been a pragmatist myself 
without knowing it, and that little but the name was lacking to 
my own advocacy of an essentially cognate position in 1892'. 2 
But though Schiller makes frequent use of the term ‘pragmatism', 
once he has taken it over from William James, he insists that 
humanism is the basic concept. Humanism, which holds that man, 
and not the Absolute, is the measure of all experience and the 
maker of the sciences, is the fundamental and permanent attitude 
of thought of James and himself. Pragmatism ‘is in reality only 
the application of Humanism to the theory of knowledge'. 3 The 
general need is to re-humanize the universe. 

Re-humanization of the universe, humanism in other words, 
demands in the first place a humanization of logic. This demand is 
in part a protest against the arid subtleties and mental gymnastics 

1 A second edition, with the author's name, appeared in 1894 and a new edition 
in 1910. 

* Humanism , p. xiii (2nd edition, 1912). Schiller's reference is to an essay. 
Reality and Idealism , which he published in 1892. It is reprinted in Humanism , 
PP- 110-27. 

* Ibid., p. xxv. 
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of formal logicians who treat logic as a game to be played for 
its own sake, a protest which, Schiller notes, was expressed by 
Albert Sidgwick, himself a logician, whose first work bore the 
title Fallacies: A View of Logic from the Practical Side (1883). But 
Schiller's demand for a humanization of logic is much more than 
a protest against the aridities and hair-splitting of some logicians. 
For it rests on the conviction that logic does not represent a realm 
of absolute and timeless truth which is unaffected by human 
interest and purposes. In Schiller's view the idea of absolute truth 
is an 1 ignis fatuus*} in formal logic as well as in empirical science. 
The fundamental principles or axioms of logic are not a priori 
necessary truths; they are postulates, demands on experience, 2 
which have shown themselves to possess a wider and more lasting 
value for the fulfilment of human purposes than is possessed by 
other postulates. And to bring out this aspect of the principles or 
axioms of logic is one of the tasks involved in the humanization of 
this science. 

But we can go considerably further than this. The pragmatist 
believes that the validity of any logical procedure is shown by its 
successful working. But it works only in concrete contexts. And 
it is therefore idle to suppose that complete abstraction from all 
subject-matter introduces us into a realm of changeless, absolute 
truth. Indeed, Schiller goes so far as to say that formal logic 'is 
in the strictest and completest sense meaningless* * If someone says, 
'it is too light' and we do not know the context, his statement is 
for us meaningless. For we do not know whether he is referring to 
the weight of an object, to the colour of something or to the 
quality of a lecture or a book. Similarly, we cannot abstract 
completely from the use of logic, from its application, 'without 
incurring thereby a total loss, not only of truth but also of meaning\ 4 

If, therefore, logical principles are postulates made in the light 
of human desires and purposes, and if their validity depends on 
their success in fulfilling these desires and purposes, it follows that 
we cannot divorce logic from psychology. 'Logical value must be 
found in psychological fact or nowhere . . . . Logical possibilities 
(or even "necessities") are nothing until they have somehow become 
psychologically actual and active.' 5 So much for all attempts to 
de-psychologize logic and to set it on its own feet. 

1 Contemporary British Philosophy, First Series, p. 401. 

1 See Axioms as Postulates in Personal Idealism , p. 64. 

■ Formal Logic, p. 382. 4 Ibid., p. ix. 

• Axioms as Postulates in Personal Idealism , p. 124. 
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What has been said of logical truth, namely that it is relative 
to human desires and aims, can be said of truth in general. Truths 
are in fact valuations. That is to say, to assert that a proposition 
is true is to say that it possesses practical value by fulfilling a 
certain purpose. ‘Truth is the useful, efficient, workable, to which 
our practical experience tends to restrict our truth-valuations.’ 1 
Conversely, the false is the useless, what does not work. This is 
‘the great Pragmatist principle of selection '.' 1 

Schiller sees, of course, that ‘ "working” is clearly a vague 
generic term, and it is legitimate to ask what precisely is covered 
by it’. 3 But he finds this a difficult question to answer. It is com¬ 
paratively easy to explain what is meant by the working of a 
scientific hypothesis. But it is not at all so easy to explain, for 
example, what forms of ‘working’ are to be accounted relevant to 
assessing the truth of an ethical theory. We have to admit that 
‘men take up different attitudes towards different workings 
because they themselves are temperamentally different’. 4 In other 
words, no clear and precise general answer can be given to the 
question. 

As one would expect, Schiller is anxious to show that a distinc¬ 
tion can be made on pragmatist principles between ‘all truths are 
useful' and ‘everything useful is true’. One of his arguments is 
that ‘useful’ means useful for a particular purpose, which is 
determined by the general context of a statement. For example, 
if I were threatened with torture if I did not say that the earth is 
flat, it would certainly be useful for me to say this. But the utility 
of my statement would not make it true. For statements about the 
shape of the earth pertain to empirical science; and it is certainly 
not useful for the advancement of science to assert that the earth 
is flat. 

Another way of dealing with the matter is to insist on social 
recognition. But Schiller is alive to the fact that to recognize a 
truth is to recognize it as true. And on his principles to recognize 
it as true is to recognize it as useful. Hence social recognition 
cannot make a proposition useful, and so true. It is accorded to 
propositions which have already shown their utility. ‘The use- 
criterion selects the individual truth-valuations, and constitutes 
thereby the objective truth which obtains social recognition.’ 6 

Schiller tends to fall back on a biological interpretation of truth 

1 Humanism, p. 59. » Ibid., p. 58. 

3 Contemporary British Philosophy, First Series, p. 405. 

4 Ibid., p. 406. * Humanism, p. 59. 
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and to stress the idea of survival-value. 1 There is a process of 
natural selection among truths. Truths of inferior value are 
eliminated, while truths of superior value survive. And the belief 
which proves to have most survival-value shows itself to be the 
most useful, and so the most true. But what is survival-value? It 
can be described as 'a sort of working, which, while wholly devoid 
of any rational appeal, yet exercises a far-reaching influence on 
our beliefs, and is capable of determining this adoption and the 
elimination of their contraries'. 2 So we are back once more with 
the admittedly imprecise and vague idea of 'working'. 

As we have seen, Schiller maintains that from 'all truths are 
useful* it does not follow that ‘any proposition which is useful is 
true*. This is perfectly correct, of course. But then one might quite 
well hold that all truths are 'useful* in some sense or other without 
holding that their utility constitutes their truth. If one does hold 
that truth is constituted by utility, one can hardly deny at the 
same time that every useful proposition is true in so far as it is 
useful. And if the doctrine of non-convertibility is to be main¬ 
tained successfully one has to show that true propositions possess 
some property or properties which useful falsehoods do not. 
Human beings are organisms, but not all organisms are human 
beings. And this is so because human beings possess properties 
which are not possessed by all organisms. What are the properties 
which are peculiar to true propositions over and above a utility 
which can also be possessed by a proposition which is false? This 
is a question to which Schiller never really faces up. Mention has 
been made of Sturt*s opinion that absolute idealism did not give 
sufficient recognition to the volitional side of human nature. One 
of the troubles with Schiller is that he accords it too much 
recognition. 

Schiller was much less inclined than James to indulge in meta¬ 
physical speculation. He did indeed maintain that humanism, an 
anthropocentric outlook, demands that we should look on the 
world as 'wholly plastic*, 3 as indefinitely modifiable, as what we 
can make of it. But though he allows that humanists or prag¬ 
matists will regard the efforts of metaphysicians with tolerance 
and will concede aesthetic value to their systems, at the same 
time ‘metaphysics seem doomed to remain personal guesses at 
ultimate reality, and to remain inferior in objective value to the 

1 See especially Logic in Use , also Problems of Belief . chapters XI-XII. 

1 Contemporary British Philosophy , First Series, p. 406. 

* Axioms as Postulates in Personal Idealism , p. 61. 
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sciences, which are essentially "common” methods for dealing with 
phenomena'. 1 Here again we see the difficulty encountered by 
Schiller in explaining precisely what ‘working’ can mean outside 
the sphere of scientific hypotheses. So he attributes aesthetic 
value rather than truth-value to metaphysical theories. This is 
obviously because he regards scientific hypotheses as empirically 
verifiable whereas metaphysical systems are not. And we are back 
again with the question whether verification, a species of ‘working’, 
does not show an hypothesis to be true (or tend to show it) rather 
than constitute its truth. 

Schiller’s main contribution to pragmatism lay in his treatment 
of logic, which was more professional and detailed than that of 
William James. But his overall interpretation of logic cannot be 
said to have demonstrated its ‘survival-value’. 

1 Contemporary British Philosophy t First Series, p. 409. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE EXPERIMENTALISM OF JOHN DEWEY 

Life and writings—Naturalistic empiricism: thought, experience 
and knowledge—The function of philosophy — Instrumentalism: 
logic and truth—Moral theory—Some implications in social 
and educational theory—Religion in a naturalistic philosophy 
—Some critical comments on Dewey’s philosophy. 

i. John dewey (1859-1952) was bom at Burlington, Vermont. 
After studying at the University of Vermont he became a high 
school teacher. But his interest in philosophy led him to submit to 
W. T. Harris an essay on the metaphysical assumptions of 
materialism with a view to publication in The Journal of Specula¬ 
tive Philosophy, 1 and the encouragement which he received resulted 
in his entering Johns Hopkins University in 1882. At the university 
Dewey attended courses on logic by C. S. Peirce, but the chief in¬ 
fluence on his mind was exercised by G. S. Morris, the idealist, with 
whom Dewey entered into relations of personal friendship. 

From 1884 until 1888 Dewey lectured at the University of 
Michigan, first as an instructor in philosophy and later as an 
assistant professor, after which he spent a year as professor at the 
University of Minnesota. In 1889 he returned to Michigan as head 
of the department of philosophy, and he occupied this post until 
1894 when he went to Chicago. During this period Dewey occupied 
himself with logical, psychological and ethical questions, and his 
mind moved away from the idealism which he had learned from 
Morris.* In 1887 he published Psychology, in 1891 Outlines of a 
Critical Theory of Ethics, and in 1894 The Study of Ethics: A 
Syllabus. 

From 1894 until 1904 Dewey was head of the department of 
philosophy in the University of Chicago, where he founded his 
Laboratory School 8 in 1896. The publications of this period 
include My Pedagogic Creed (1897), The School and Society (1900), 
Studies in Logical Theory (1903) and Logical Conditions of a 
Scientific Treatment of Morality (1903). 

1 The article was published in the issue of April, 1882. 

1 In this connection Dewey notes the influence exercised on his mind by William 
James's Principles of Psychology. 

* An experimental school, commonly known as The Dewey School. 
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In 1904 Dewey went as professor of philosophy to Columbia 
University, becoming professor emeritus in 1929. 1 In 1908 he 
published Ethics ,* in 1910 How We Think and The Influence of 
Darwin and Other Essays in Contemporary Thought, in 1915 
Schools of Tomorrow, in 1916 Democracy and Education and 
Essays in Experimental Logic, in 1920 Reconstruction in Philosophy, 
in 1922 Human Nature and Conduct, in 1925 Experience and Nature, 
and in 1929 The Quest for Certainty. As for later publications Art 
as Experience and A Common Faith appeared in 1934, Experience 
and Education and Logic: The Theory of Inquiry in 1938, Theory 
of Valuation in 1939, Education Today in 1940, Problems of Men 
in 1946 and Knowing and The Known in 1949. 

Outside the United States at least Dewey is probably best 
known for his instrumentalism, his version of pragmatism. But 
he was certainly not the man to concern himself simply with 
general theories about thought and truth. As the foregoing partial 
list of his publications indicates, he was deeply interested in 
problems of value and of human conduct, of society and of 
education. In the last-named field especially he exercised a great 
influence in America. Obviously, his ideas did not win universal 
acceptance. But they could not be ignored. And, in general, we 
can say that William James and John Dewey were the two 
thinkers who did most to bring philosophy to the attention of the 
educated public in the United States. 

2. Dewey often describes his philosophy as empirical naturalism 
or naturalistic empiricism. And the meaning of these descriptions 
can perhaps best be illustrated by saying something about his 
account of the nature and function of thought. We can begin by 
considering the bearing in this context of the term ‘naturalism’. 

In the first place thought is not for Dewey an ultimate, an 
absolute, a process which creates objective reality in a meta¬ 
physical sense. Nor is it something in man which represents a 
non-natural element, in the sense that it sets man above or over 
against Nature. It is in the long run a highly developed form of the 
active relation between a living organism and its environment. To 
be sure, in spite of a tendency to use behaviourist language Dewey 
is well aware that the intellectual life of man has its own peculiar 
characteristics. The point is, however, that he refuses to start, for 
instance, from the distinction between subject and object as from 

1 During this period Dewey made several journeys abroad, to Europe, the Far 
East, Mexico and, in 1928, to Russia. 

1 Written in collaboration with J, H. Tufts. 
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an absolute and ultimate point of departure, but sees man’s 
intellectual life as presupposing and developing out of antecedent 
relations, and thus as falling wholly within the sphere of Nature. 
Thought is one among other natural processes or activities. 

All things react in some way to their environment. But they 
obviously do not all react in the same way. In a given set of 
circumstances an inanimate thing, for example, can be said 
simply to react or not to react. A situation does not pose any 
problem which the thing can recognize as a problem and to which 
it can react in a selective manner. When, however, we turn to the 
sphere of life, we find selective responses. As living organisms 
become more complex, their environment becomes more am¬ 
bivalent. That is to say, it becomes more uncertain what responses 
or actions are called for in the interests of living, what actions will 
best fit into a series which will sustain the continuity of life. And 
‘in the degree that responses take place to the doubtful as the 
doubtful, they acquire mental quality ’. 1 Further, when such 
responses possess a directed tendency to change the precarious 
into the secure and the problematic into the resolved, 'they are 
intellectual as well as mental ’. 8 

We can say therefore that for Dewey thought is a highly 
developed form of the relation between stimulus and response on 
the purely biological level. True, in its interaction with its environ¬ 
ment the human organism, like any other organism, acts primarily 
according to established habits. But situations arise which 
reflection recognizes as problematic situations, and thus as calling 
for inquiry or thought, the immediate response being thus in a 
sense interrupted. But in another sense the response is not 
interrupted. For the aim of thought, stimulated by a problematic 
situation, is to transform or reconstruct the set of antecedent 
conditions which gave rise to the problem or difficulty. In other 
words, it aims at a change in the environment. 'There is no inquiry 
that does not involve the making of some change in environing 
conditions .’ 3 That is to say, the conclusion at which the process of 
inquiry arrives is a projected action or set of actions, a plan of 
possible action which will transform the problematic situation. 
Thought is thus instrumental and has a practical function. It 
is not, however, quite accurate to say that it subserves activity. 
For it is itself a form of activity. And it can be seen as part of a 
total process of activity whereby man seeks to resolve problematic 

1 The Quest for Certainty, p. 225. * Ibid. * Logic, 1, p. 42. 
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situations by effecting changes in his environment, by changing 
an ‘indeterminate’ situation, one in which the elements clash or 
do not harmonize and so give rise to a problem for reflection, into 
a ‘determinate’ situation, a unified whole. In this sense, therefore, 
thought does not interrupt the process of response; for it is itself 
part of the total response. But the process of inquiry presupposes 
recognition of a problematic situation as problematic. It can thus 
be said to interrupt the response, if we mean by response one that 
is instinctive or follows simply in accordance with some established 
habit. 

A man can, of course, react to a problematic situation in an 
unintelligent manner. To take a simple example, he may lose his 
temper and smash a tool or instrument which is not functioning 
properly. But this sort of reaction is clearly unhelpful. To solve 
his problem the man has to inquire into what is wrong with the 
instrument and consider how to put things right. And the con¬ 
clusion at which he arrives is a plan of possible action calculated 
to transform the problematic situation. 

This is an example taken from the level of common sense. But 
Dewey will not allow that there is any impassable gulf or rigid 
distinction between the level of common sense and that of, say, 
science. Scientific inquiry may involve prolonged operations 
which are not overt actions in the ordinary sense but operations 
with symbols. Yet the total process of hypothesis, deduction and 
controlled experiment simply reproduces in a much more sophisti¬ 
cated and complex form the process of inquiry which is stimulated 
by some practical problem in everyday life. Even the complicated 
operations with symbols aim at transforming the problematic 
situation which gave rise to the hypothesis. Thus thought is 
always practical in some way, whether it takes place at the level 
of common sense or at the level of scientific theory. In both cases 
it is a way of dealing with a problematic situation. 

It is to be noted that when Dewey speaks of effecting a change 
in the environment, the last-mentioned term should not be under¬ 
stood as referring exclusively to man’s physical environment, the 
world of physical Nature. ‘The environment in which human 
beings live, act and inquire, is not simply physical. It is cultural 
as well .’ 1 And a clash of values, for example, in a given society 
gives rise to a problematic situation, the resolution of which would 
effect a change in the cultural environment. 

1 Ibid p. 42. 
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This account of thought and its basic function corresponds with 
the fact that ‘man who lives in a world of hazards is compelled to 
seek for security’. 1 And it is, of course, obvious that when man is 
faced with threatening and perilous situations, recognized as such, 
it is action which is called for, not simply thought. At the same 
time Dewey is, needless to say, well aware that inquiry and 
thought do not necessarily lead to action in the ordinary sense. 
For example, a scientist’s inquiry may terminate in an idea or 
set of ideas, that is, in a scientific theory or hypothesis. Dewey’s 
account of thought does indeed entail the view that 'ideas are 
anticipatory plans and designs which take effect in concrete 
reconstruction of antecedent conditions of existence'. 2 A scientific 
hypothesis is predictive, and it thus looks forward, so to speak, to 
verification. But the scientist may not be in a position to verify 
it here or now. Or he may not choose to do so. His inquiry then 
terminates in a set of ideas; and he does not possess warranted 
knowledge. But this does not alter the fact that the ideas are 
predictive, that they are plans for possible action. 

Analogously, if a man is stimulated to inquiry or reflection by a 
morally problematic situation, the moral judgment which he 
finally makes is a plan or directive for possible action. When a 
man commits himself to a moral principle, he expresses his 
preparedness to act in certain ways in certain circumstances. But 
though his thought is thus directed to action, action does not 
necessarily follow. The judgment which he makes is a direction for 
possible action. 

Now, there is a real sense in which each problematic situation is 
unique and unrepeatable. And when Dewey is thinking of this 
aspect of the matter, he tends to depreciate general theories. But 
it is obvious that the scientist works with general concepts and 
theories; and Dewey’s recognition of the fact is shown in his 
insistence that a theory's connection with action is ‘with possible 
ways of operation rather than with those found to be actually and 
immediately required’. 3 At the same time the tension between a 
tendency to depreciate general concepts and theories, in view of 
the fact that inquiry is stimulated by particular problematic 
situations and aims at transforming them, and a recognition of 
the fact that scientific thought operates with general ideas and 
constructs general theories, general solutions, shows itself in what 


1 The Quest for Certainty, p. 3. 
* Logic, p. 49. 


1 Ibid., p. 166. 
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Dewey has to say about the nature of philosophy. But this matter 
can be left to the next section. 

We have seen that Dewey’s account of thought is ‘naturalistic’ 
in the sense that it depicts thought as developing out of the 
relation between an organism and its environment. 'Intellectual 
operations are foreshadowed in behaviour of the biological kind, 
and the latter prepares the way for the former.’ 1 Naturalism does 
not deny differences, of course, but it is committed to accounting 
for these differences without invoking any non-natural source or 
agent. In other words, thought must be represented as a product 
of evolution. 

Further, Dewey’s account of thought can be described as 
‘empiricist’ in the sense that thought is depicted as starting from 
experiences and as leading back to experiences. The process of 
inquiry is set in motion when the subject encounters a problematic 
situation in its environment, and it terminates, whether actually 
or ideally, in some change in the environment, or indeed in man 
himself. At the same time Dewey asserts that the object of know¬ 
ledge is made or constructed by thought. And as this statement 
seems at first sight to represent an idealist rather than an 
empiricist position, it stands in need of some explanation. 

Experience in general is said to be a transaction, a process of 
doing and undergoing, an active relation between an organism 
and its environment. And according to Dewey primary or 
immediate experience is non-cognitive in character. It contains 
‘no division between act and material, subject and object, but 
contains them both in an unanalyzed totality’. 2 What is experi¬ 
enced is not objectified by a subject as a sign possessing significance 
or meaning. Distinctions such as that between subject and object 
arise only for reflection. And a thing assumes, or, rather, is clothed 
with significance only as the result of a process of inquiry or 
thought. A fountain pen, for example, takes on significance for me 
in terms of its function or functions. And it does so as the result 
of a process of inquiry or thought. Inasmuch, therefore, as Dewey 
reserves the term ‘object of knowledge’ for the term of this 
process, he can say that thought makes or constructs the object 
of knowledge. 

On the one hand Dewey is at pains to point out that his account 
of the activity of knowing does not entail the conclusion that 

1 Ibid., p. 43. 

1 Experience and Nature, p. 8 (Dover Publications edition 1958). 
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things do not exist antecedently to being experienced or to being 
thought about. 1 On the other hand by identifying the object of 
knowledge with the term of inquiry he is committed to saying that 
it is in some sense the product of thought. For the term of inquiry 
is the determinate situation which replaces an indeterminate or 
problematic situation. Dewey argues, however, that ‘knowledge 
is not a distortion or perversion which confers upon its subject- 
matter traits which do not belong to it, but is an act which confers 
upon non-cognitive material traits which did not belong to it’. 8 
The resolution of a problematic situation or the process of clothing 
with determinate significance is no more a distortion or perversion 
th an is the act of the architect who confers upon stone and wood 
qualities and relations which they did not formerly possess. 

If it is asked why Dewey adopts this odd theory of knowledge, 
which identifies the object of knowledge with the term of the 
process of inquiry, one reason is that he wishes to get rid of what 
he calls ‘the spectator theory of knowledge’. 8 According to this 
theory we have on the one hand the knower and on the other the 
object of knowledge, which is entirely unaffected by the process of 
knowing. We are then faced with the problem of finding a bridge 
between the process of knowing which takes place wholly within 
the spectator-subject and the object which is indifferent to being 
known. If, however, we understand that the object of knowledge 
as such comes into being through the process of knowing, this 
difficulty does not arise. 

The statement that the object of knowledge comes into being 
through the process of knowing might, considered by itself, be a 
tautology. For it is tautological to say that nothing is constituted 
an object of knowledge except by being known. But Dewey 
obviously does not intend the statement to be a tautology: he 
intends to say something more. And what he intends is to depict 
the process of knowing as a highly developed form of the active 
relation between an organism and its environment, a relation 
whereby a change is effected in the environment. In other words, 
he is concerned with giving a naturalistic account of knowledge 
and with excluding any concept of it as a mysterious phenomenon 
which is entirely sui generis. He is also concerned with uniting 
theory and practice. Hence knowledge is represented as being 

1 Dewey remarks, for example, that ‘I should think it fairly obvious that we 
experience most things as temporally prior to our experiencing of them’. The 
Influence of Darwin , p. 240. 

* Experience and Nature, p. 381. * The Quest for Certainty , p. 23. 
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itself a doing or making rather than, as in the so-called spectator 
theory, a ‘seeing’. 

3. Dewey’s account of thought and knowledge is obviously 
relevant to his concept of philosophy and to his judgments about 
other philosophers. For example, he is sharply opposed to the idea 
of philosophy as being concerned with a sphere of unchanging, 
timeless being and truth. We can indeed explain the genesis of this 
idea. 'The world is precarious and perilous.’ 1 That is to say, the 
hazards to which men are exposed are objective situations. And 
when they are recognized as hazards, they become problematic 
situations which man seeks to resolve. But his means for doing so 
are limited. Further, in his search for security, and so for certainty, 
man becomes aware that the empirical world, which is a changing 
world, cannot provide him with absolute security and certainty. 
And we find Greek philosophers such as Plato making a sharp 
distinction between the changing, empirical world and the sphere 
of immutable being and truth. Theory thus becomes divorced 
from practice. 8 True, philosophy remains an activity. For thought 
is always an activity. But with Aristotle, for example, purely 
theoretical activity, the life of contemplation, is exalted above the 
practical life, the life of action in a changing world. And it becomes 
necessary to recall thought to its true function of being directed 
to resolving indeterminate or problematic situations by effecting 
changes in the environment and in man himself. Thought and 
practice have to be once more joined together. 

This union of thought and practice is seen most strikingly in the 
rise of modem science. In the early stages of history man either 
tried to control the mysterious and threatening forces of Nature 
by magic or personified them and sought to appease them, though 
he also practised simple acts such as that of agriculture. Later, as 
we have seen, there arose that divorce between theory and 
practice which was effected by philosophy, the idea of man as 
spectator being substituted for that of man as actor. But with the 
rise of modem science a new attitude to change shows itself. For 
the scientist sees that it is only by correlating phenomena that we 
can understand the process of change and, within limits, control 
it, bringing about the changes which we desire and preventing 

1 Experience and Nature , p. 42. 

■ Dewey is, of course, aware of the practical aspects of the thought of Plato and 
Aristotle. But he is opposed to the whole idea of a sphere of immutable Being and 
Truth, and the dichotomy between the sphere of Being and the sphere of Becom¬ 
ing is the aspect of Plato’s philosophy which he emphasizes. 
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those which we regard as undesirable. Thought is thus no longer 
directed to a celestial sphere of unchanging being and truth; it is 
redirected to the experienced environment, though on a surer 
basis than it was in the early stages of humanity. And with the 
constant growth and progress of the sciences the whole attitude 
of man towards thought and knowledge has been altered. And this 
new attitude or vision of the function of thought and knowledge 
needs to be reflected in our concept of philosophy. 

Now, the particular sciences are not themselves philosophy. But 
science has been commonly conceived as presenting us with the 
picture of a world which is indifferent to moral values, as eliminat¬ 
ing from Nature all qualities and values. And ‘thus is created the 
standing problem of modern philosophy: the relation of science 
to the things we prize and love and which have authority in the 
direction of conduct’. 1 This problem, which occupied the mind 
of, for example, Immanuel Kant, became ‘the philosophic version of 
the popular conflict of science and religion’. 8 And philosophers of 
the spiritualistic and idealistic traditions, from the time of Kant, 
or rather from that of Descartes, onwards have tried to solve the 
problem by saying that the world of science can safely be presented 
as the sphere of matter and mechanism, stripped of qualities and 
values, because ‘matter and mechanism have their foundation in 
immaterial mind’. 8 In other words, philosophers have tried to 
reconcile the scientific view of the world, as they conceived it, 
with an assertion of the reality of values by developing their 
several versions of the same sort of dichotomy or dualism which 
was characteristic of Platonism. 

Obviously, Dewey will have nothing to do with this way of 
solving the problem. For in his view it amounts simply to a 
resuscitation of an outmoded metaphysics. But though he rejects 
the notion that there are immutable values, transcending the 
changing world, he has not the slightest intention of belittling, 
much less of denying, values. Hence he is committed by his 
naturalism to maintaining that they are in some sense comprised 
within Nature, and that advance in scientific knowledge con¬ 
stitutes no threat whatever to the reality of value. 'Why should 
we not proceed to employ our gains in science to improve our 
judgments about values, and to regulate our actions so as to make 
values more secure and more widely shared in existence?’ 4 It is not 


1 The Quest for Certainty , p. 103. 
* Ibid., p. 42. 


* Ibid., p. 41. 
'Ibid. 
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the business of the philosopher to prove in general that there are 
values. For beliefs about values and value-judgments are in¬ 
evitable characteristics of man; and any genuine philosophy of 
experience is aware of this fact. ‘What is inevitable needs no 
proof for its existence.' 1 But man’s affections, desires, purposes 
and devices need direction; and this is possible only through 
knowledge. Here philosophy can give guidance. The philosopher 
can examine the accepted values and ideals of a given society in 
the light of their consequences, and he can at the same time 
attempt to resolve the conflicts between values and ideals which 
arise within a society by pointing the way to new possibilities, 
thus transforming indeterminate or problematic situations in the 
cultural environment into determinate situations. 

The function of philosophy is thus both critical and constructive 
or, rather, reconstructive. And it is critical with a view to recon¬ 
struction. Hence we can say that philosophy is essentially practical. 
And inasmuch as there is no question of the philosopher competing 
with the scientist on his own ground, Dewey naturally lays 
emphasis on moral and social philosophy and on the philosophy 
of education. True, the philosopher is by no means confined to 
these topics. As Dewey maintains in Studies in Logical Theory, a 
philosophy of experience includes within its area of inquiry all 
modes of human experience, including the scientific as well as the 
moral, religious and aesthetic, and also the social-cultural world 
in its organized form. And it should investigate the interrelations 
between these different fields. But if we are thinking of the 
resolution of specific problematic situations, the philosopher is 
obviously not in a better position than the scientist to solve 
scientific problems. From this point of view, therefore, it is 
natural that Dewey should have come to say that ‘the task of 
future philosophy is to clarify men's ideas as to the social and 
moral strifes of their own day. Its aim is to become so far as is 
humanly possible an organ for dealing with these conflicts.’ 8 

Now, if the philosopher is conceived as being called upon to 
throw light on specific problematic situations, it is understandable 
that general notions and theories should be depreciated. We can 
understand, for example, Dewey’s assertion that whereas philo¬ 
sophical discussion in the past has been carried on ‘in terms of the 
state, the individual’, 8 what is really required is light upon ‘this 

1 Ibid., p. 299. 1 Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 26. 

'Ibid., p. 188. 
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or that group of individuals, this or that concrete human being, 
this or that special institution or social arrangement'. 1 In other 
words, when he is concerned with emphasizing the practical 
function of philosophy, Dewey tends to depreciate general con¬ 
cepts and theories as divorced from concrete life and experience 
and as associated with a view of philosophy as a purely con¬ 
templative activity. His attitude is an expression of his protest 
against the divorce of theory from practice. 

The reader will doubtless object that it is no more the business 
of the philosopher as such to solve, for instance, specific political 
problems than it is to solve specific scientific problems. But 
Dewey does not really intend to say that it is the philosopher's 
business to do this. What he claims is that 'the true impact of 
philosophical reconstruction' 2 is to be found in the development of 
methods for reconstructing specific problematic situations. In other 
words, Dewey is concerned with the 'transfer of experimental 
method from the technical field of physical experience to the 
wider field of human life'. 3 And this transfer obviously requires a 
general theory of experimental method, while the use of the 
method 'implies direction by ideas and knowledge'. 4 True, Dewey 
has not the slightest intention of encouraging the development of 
a method which is supposed to possess an a priori , absolute and 
universal validity. He insists that what is needed is an intelligent 
examination of the actual consequences of inherited and tradi¬ 
tional customs and institutions with a view to intelligent examina¬ 
tion of the ways in which their customs and institutions should be 
modified in order to produce the consequences which we consider 
desirable. But this does not alter the fact that a great part of his 
reflection is devoted to developing a general logic of experience 
and a general theory of experimental method. 

It would thus be a gross caricature of Dewey's actual practice 
if one were to represent him as despising all general concepts and 
all general theories, still more if we were to represent him as 
actually doing without such concepts and theories. Without them 
one could not be a philosopher at all. It is true that in his contri¬ 
bution to a volume of essays entitled Creative Intelligence (i 9 I 7 ) 
Dewey roundly asserts that because 'reality' is a denotative term, 
designating indifferently everything that happens, no general 
theory of reality 'is possible or needed', 6 a conclusion which does 

1 Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 188. * Ibid., p. 193. 

3 The Quest for Certainty, p. 273. 1 Ibid. 

3 Creative Intelligence, p. 55. 
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not appear to follow from the premisses. But in Experience and 
Nature (1925) he can fairly be said to have himself developed such 
a theory, though admittedly not a theory of any reality tran¬ 
scending Nature. Similarly, though in Reconstruction in Philosophy 
he rules out talk about 'the State’, this does not prevent him from 
developing a theory of the State. Again, when he asserts that any 
philosophy which is not isolated from modem life must grapple 
with 'the problem of restoring integration and co-operation 
between man’s beliefs about the world in which he lives and his 
beliefs about the values and purposes that should direct his 
conduct’, 1 he is indicating a problem which cannot possibly be 
discussed without general ideas. It is not indeed a question of 
maintaining that Dewey is perpetually contradicting himself. For 
example, one might rule out talk about 'the State’, meaning by 
this an eternal essence, and yet make generalizations based on 
reflection about actual States. Rather is it a question of maintain¬ 
ing that Dewey’s insistence on practice, as the termination of 
inquiry in the reconstruction of a specific problematic situation, 
leads him at times to speak in a way which does not square with 
his actual practice. 

4. We have noted the stress which Dewey lays on inquiry, 
inquiry being defined as ‘the controlled or directed transformation 
of an indeterminate situation into one that is so determinate in its 
constituent distinctions and relations as to convert the elements 
of the original situation into a unified whole’.* He calls, therefore, 
for a new logic of inquiry. If the Aristotelian logic is considered 
purely historically, in relation to Greek culture, 'it deserves the 
admiration it has received’. 8 For it is an admirable analysis of 
‘discourse in isolation from the operations in which discourse takes 
effect’. 4 At the same time the attempt to preserve the Aristotelian 
logic when the advance of science has undermined the ontological 
background of essences and species on which it rested is ‘the main 
source of existing confusion in logical theory'. 8 Moreover, if this 
logic is retained when its ontological presuppositions have been 
repudiated, it inevitably becomes purely formal and quite 
inadequate as a logic of inquiry. True, Aristotle’s logic remains a 
model in the sense that it combined in a unified scheme both the 

1 The Quest for Certainty, p. 255. 

1 Logic, pp. 104-5. Bertrand Russell objects that this definition would apply to 
the activity o i a drill sergeant in transforming a collection of new recruits into a 
regiment, though this activity could hardly be described as a process of inquiry. 
Cf. The Philosophy of John Dewey, edited by P. A. Schilpp, p. 143. 

* Ibid., p. 94. 4 Ibid. 4 Ibid. 
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common sense and the science of his day. But his day is not our 
day. And what we need is a unified theory of inquiry which will 
make available for use in other fields ‘the authentic pattern of 
experimental and operational inquiry in science’. 1 This is not to 
demand that all other fields of inquiry should be reduced to 
physical science. It is rather that the logic of inquiry has hitherto 
found its chief exemplification in physical science, and that it 
needs to be abstracted, so to speak, and turned into a general logic 
of inquiry which can be employed in all ‘inquiries concerned with 
deliberate reconstruction of experience’. 2 We are thus reminded of 
Hume’s demand that the experimental method of inquiry which had 
proved so fruitful in physical science or natural philosophy should 
be applied in the fields of aesthetics, ethics and politics. But Dewey, 
unlike Hume, develops an elaborate account of this logic of inquiry. 

It would be impracticable to summarize this account here. But 
certain features can be mentioned. In general, logic is regarded, 
of course, as instrumental, that is, as a means of rendering intelli¬ 
gent, instead of blind, the action involved in reconstructing a 
problematic or indeterminate situation. Intelligent action pre¬ 
supposes a process of thought or inquiry, and this requires 
symbolization and propositional formulation. Propositions in 
general are the necessary logical instruments for reaching a final 
judgment which has existential import; and the final judgment is 
reached through a series of intermediate judgments. Hence 
judgment can be described as ‘a continuous process of resolving 
an indeterminate, unsettled situation into a determinately unified 
one, through operations which transform subject-matter originally 
given’. 8 The whole process of judgment and ratiocination can 
thus be considered as a phase of intelligent actions, and at the 
same time as instrumental to actual reconstruction of a situation. 
Universal propositions, for instance, are formulations of possible 
ways of acting or operating. 1 They are all of the 'if/then’ type. 

If logical thought is instrumental, its validity is shown by its 
success. Hence the standard of validity is ‘precisely the degree in 
which the thinking actually disposes of the difficulty [the proble¬ 
matic situation] and allows us to proceed with more direct modes 
of experiencing that are forthwith possessed of more assured and 
deepened value’. 8 In accordance with this view Dewey rejects the 

1 Logic , p. 98. * Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 138. 

9 Logic, p. 283. 4 Ibid., p. 264. 

4 Studies in Logical Theory, p. 3. Dewey often depicts the term of inquiry as an 
enrichment and deepening of experience. 
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idea of the basic principles of logic as being a priori truths which 
are fixed antecedently to all inquiry and represents them as 
generated in the process of inquiry itself. They represent con¬ 
ditions which have been foqnd, during the continued process of 
inquiry, to be involved in or demanded by its success. Just as 
causal laws are functional in character, so are the so-called first 
principles of logic. Their validity is measured by their success. 
Instrumentalism in logic thus has a connection with Dewey’s 
naturalism. The basic logical principles are not eternal truths, 
transcending the changing empirical world and to be apprehended 
instinctively; they are generated in the actual process of man’s 
active relation with his environment. 

In an essay on the development of American pragmatism 
Dewey defines instrumentalism as ‘an attempt to constitute a 
precise logical theory of concepts, of judgments and inferences in 
their various forms, by considering primarily how thought 
functions in the experimental determinations of future conse¬ 
quences'. 1 But there is also an instrumentalist theory of truth. 
And some brief remarks must be made about this topic. 

In a footnote in his Logic Dewey remarks that 'the best definition 
of truth from the logical standpoint which is known to me is that 
of Peirce', 2 namely that the true is that opinion which is fated to 
be ultimately accepted by all investigators. He also quotes with 
approval Peirce's statement that truth is the concordance of an 
abstract statement with the ideal limit towards which endless 
inquiry would tend to bring scientific belief. Elsewhere, however, 
Dewey insists that if it is asked what truth is here and now, so to 
speak, without reference to an ideal limit of all inquiry, the 
answer is that a statement or an hypothesis is true or false in so 
far as it leads us to or away from the end which we have in view. 
In other words, ‘the hypothesis that works is the true one’. 3 In 
Dewey’s opinion this view of truth follows as a matter of course 
from the pragmatist concept of meaning. 

Dewey is careful to point out that if it is said that truth is 
utility or the useful, this statement is not intended to identify 
truth with ‘some purely personal end, some profit upon which a 
particular individual has set his heart’. 4 The idea of utility in 
this context must be interpreted in relation to the process of 

1 Twentieth Century Philosophy, edited by D. D. Runes, pp. 463-4 (New York. 
, 943 )- 

* Logic, p. 345, note 6. 

* Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 156. * Ibid., p. 157. 
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transforming a problematic situation. And a problematic situation 
is something public and objective. A scientific problem, for example, 
is not a private neurotic worry but an objective difficulty which is 
resolved by appropriate objective methods. For this reason Dewey 
avoids speaking with James of truth as the satisfactory or that 
which satisfies. For this way of speaking suggests a private 
emotive satisfaction. And if the term ‘the satisfactory’ is employed, 
we must understand that the satisfaction in question is that of the 
demands of a public problematic situation, not the satisfaction of 
the emotive needs of any individual. For the matter of that, the 
solution of a scientific problem might occasion great unhappiness 
to the human race. Yet in so far as it worked or manifested its 
utility by transforming an objective problematic situation, it 
would be true ,and ‘satisfactory’. 

Though, however, he insists that instrumentalism does not deny 
the objectivity of truth by making it relative to the individual’s 
whims, wishes and emotive needs, Dewey is, of course, well aware 
that his theory is opposed to that of eternal, unchanging truths. 
Indeed, he obviously intends this opposition. He regards the theory 
of eternal, unchanging truths as implying a certain metaphysics 
or view of reality, namely the distinction between the phenomenal 
sphere of becoming and the sphere of perfect and unchanging 
being, which is apprehended in the form of eternal truths. This 
metaphysics is, of course, at variance with Dewey’s naturalism. 
Hence the so-called timeless truths have to be represented by him 
as being simply instruments for application in knowing the one 
world of becoming, instruments which constantly show their value 
in use. In other words, their significance is functional rather than 
ontological. No truth is absolutely sacrosanct, but some truths 
possess in practice a constant functional value. 

This theory that there are no sacrosanct eternal truths, but 
that all statements which we believe to be true are revisible in 
principle or from the purely logical point of view, obviously has 
important implications in the fields of morals and politics. ‘To 
generalize the recognition that the true means the verified and 
nothing else places upon men the responsibility for surrendering 
political and moral dogmas, and subjecting to the test of conse¬ 
quences their most cherished prejudices.' 1 In Dewey’s opinion this 
is one of the main reasons why the instrumentalist theory of truth 
raises fear and hostility in many minds. 

1 Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 160. 
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5. Passing over for the present any criticism of the instru¬ 
mentalist theory of truth, we can turn to ethics which Dewey 
regards as concerned with intelligent conduct in view of an end, 
with consciously directed conduct. A moral agent is one who 
proposes to himself an end to be achieved by action. 1 But Dewey 
insists that activity, consciously directed to an end which is 
thought worth while by the agent, presupposes habits as acquired 
dispositions to respond in certain ways to certain classes of stimuli. 
‘The act must come before the thought, and a habit before an 
ability to evoke the thought at will.'* As Dewey puts it, it is only 
the man who already has certain habits of posture and who is 
capable of standing erect that can form for himself the idea of an 
erect stance as an end to be consciously pursued. Our ideas, like 
our sensations, depend on experience. ‘And the experience upon 
which they both depend is the operation of habits—originally of 
instincts.’ 3 Our purposes and aims in action come to us through 
the medium of habits. 

Dewey’s insistence on the relevance to ethics of the psychology 
of habit is partly due to his conviction that habits, as demands 
for certain kinds of action, ‘constitute the self’, 4 and that ‘character 
is the interpenetration of habits'. 3 For if such interpenetration, in 
the sense of an harmonious and unified integration, is something 
to be achieved rather than an original datum, it obviously follows 
that moral theory must take habits into account, in so far as it is 
concerned with the development of human nature. 

But Dewey's emphasis on the psychology of habit is also due to 
his determination to include ethics in his general naturalistic 
interpretation of experience. Naturalism cannot accommodate 
such ideas as those of eternal norms, subsistent absolute values or 
a supernatural moral legislator. The whole moral life, while ad¬ 
mittedly involving the appearance of fresh elements, must be - 
represented as a development of the interaction of the human 
organism with its environment. Hence a study of biological and 
social psychology is indispensable for the moral philosopher who 
is concerned with the moral life as it actually exists. 

It has already been noted that for Dewey environment does not 
mean simply the physical, non-human environment. Indeed, from 
the moral point of view man’s relations with his social environ¬ 
ment are of primary importance. For it is a mistake to think that 

1 Cf., for example. Outlines of a Critical Theory of Ethics, p. 3. 

* Human Nature and Conduct, p. 30. » Ibid., p. 3a 

* Ibid - P- * 5 - * Ibid., p. 38. 
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morality ought to be social: ‘morals are social’. 1 This is simply an 
empirical fact. It is true that to a considerable extent customs, 
which are widespread uniformities of habit, exist because in¬ 
dividuals are faced by similar situations to which they react in 
similar ways. ‘But to a larger extent customs persist because 
individuals form their personal habits under conditions set by 
prior customs. An individual usually acquires the morality as he 
inherits the speech of his social group.’ 8 This may indeed be more 
obvious in the case of earlier forms of society. For in modem 
society, at least of the Western democratic type, the individual is 
offered a wide range of custom-patterns. But in any case, customs, 
as demands for certain ways of acting and as forming certain 
outlooks, constitute moral standards. And we can say that ‘for 
practical purposes morals mean customs, folk-ways, established 
collective habits'. 8 

At the same time customs, as widespread uniformities of habit, 
tend to perpetuate themselves even when they no longer answer 
the needs of man in his relations with his environment. They tend 
to become matter of mechanical routine, a drag on human growth 
and development. And to say this is to imply that there is in man 
another factor, besides habit, which is relevant to morals. This 
factor is impulse. Indeed, habits, as acquired dispositions to act in 
certain ways, are secondary to unacquired or unlearned impulses. 

This distinction, however, gives rise to a difficulty. On the one 
hand impulse represents the sphere of spontaneity and thus the 
possibility of reorganizing habits in accordance with the demands 
of new situations. On the other hand man's impulses are for the 
most part not definitely organized and adapted in the way in 
which animal instincts are organized and adapted. Hence they 
acquire the significance and definiteness which are required for 
human conduct only through being canalized into habits. Thus 
‘the direction of native activity depends upon acquired habits, 
and yet acquired habits can be modified only by redirection of 
impulses'. 4 How, then, can man be capable of changing his habits 
and customs to meet fresh situations and the new demands of a 
changing environment? How can he change himself? 

This question can be answered only by introducing the idea of 
intelligence. When changing conditions in the environment render 
a habit useless or detrimental or when a conflict of habits occurs, 

* Ibid., p. 58. 

* Ibid., p, 126, 
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impulse is liberated from the control of habit and seeks redirection. 
Left to itself, so to speak, it simply bursts the chains of habit 
asunder in a wild upsurge. In social life this means that if a 
society’s customs have become outmoded or harmful, and if the 
situation is left to itself, revolution inevitably occurs, unless 
perhaps the society simply becomes lifeless and fossilised. The 
alternative is obviously the intelligent redirection of impulse into 
new Customs and the intelligent creation of fresh institutions. In 
fine, a 'breach in the crust of the cake of custom releases impulses; 
but it is the work of intelligence to find the ways of using them’. 1 

In some sense, therefore, intelligence, when seeking to transform 
or reconstruct a problematic moral situation, has to deliberate 
about ends and means. But for Dewey there are no fixed ends 
which the mind can apprehend as something given from the start 
and perennially valid. Nor will he allow that an end is a value 
which lies beyond the activity which seeks to attain it. 'Ends are 
foreseen consequences which arise in the cause of activity and 
which are employed to give activity added meaning and to direct 
its further course.' 8 When we are dissatisfied with existing con¬ 
ditions, we can, of course, picture to ourselves a set of conditions 
which, if actualized, would afford satisfaction. But Dewey insists 
that an imaginary picture of this kind becomes a genuine aim or 
end-in-view only when it is worked out in terms of the concrete, 
possible process of actualizing it, that is, in terms of ‘means’. We 
have to study the ways in which results similar to those which we 
desire are actually brought about by causal activity. And when 
we survey the proposed line of action, the distinction between 
means and ends arises within the series of contemplated acts. 

It is obviously possible for intelligence to operate with existing 
moral standards. But we are considering problematic situations 
which demand something more than manipulating the current 
moral ideas and standards of a society. And in such situations it is 
the task of intelligence to grasp and actualize possibilities of 
growth, of the reconstruction of experience. Indeed, ‘growth itself 
is the only moral “end” ’. 8 Again, ‘growing, or the continuous 
reconstruction of experience, is the only end’. 4 

A natural question to ask is, growth in what direction? Recon¬ 
struction for what purpose? But if such questions concern a final 
end other than growth itself, reconstruction itself, they can have 

1 Ibid., p. 170. 

8 Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 177. 


1 Human Nature and Conduct, p. 319. 
* Ibid., p. 75. 
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4 Ibid., p. 184. 
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no meaning in terms of Dewey’s philosophy. He does indeed admit 
that happiness or the satisfaction of the forces of human nature 
is the moral end. But as happiness turns out to be living, while 
‘life means growth’, 1 we seem to be back at the same point. The 
growth which is the moral end is one which makes possible further 
growth. In other words, growth itself is the end. 

We must remember, however, that for Dewey no genuine end is 
separable from the means, from the process of its actualization. 
And he tells us that 'good consists in the meaning that is experi¬ 
enced to belong to an activity when conflict and entanglement of 
various incompatible impulses and habits terminate in a unified 
orderly release in action’. 2 So we can say perhaps that for Dewey 
the moral end is growth in the sense of the dynamic development 
of harmoniously integrated human nature, provided that we do 
not envisage a fixed and determinate state of perfection as the 
final end. There is for Dewey no final end save growth itself. The 
attainment of a definite and limited end-in-view opens up new 
vistas, new tasks, fresh possibilities of action. And it is in grasping 
and realizing these opportunities and possibilities that moral 
growth consists. 

Dewey tries, therefore, to get rid of the concept of a realm of 
values distinct from the world of fact. Values are not something 
given; they are constituted by the act of evaluating, by the value- 
judgment. This is not a judgment that something is ‘satisfying’. 
For to say this is simply to make a statement of fact, like the 
statement that something is sweet or white. To make a value- 
judgment is to say that something is ‘satisfactory’ in the sense 
that it fulfils specifiable conditions. 8 For example, does a certain 
activity create conditions for further growth or does it prevent 
them? If I say that it does, I declare the activity to be valuable or 
a value. 

It may be objected that to say that something fulfils certain 
specifiable conditions is no less a statement of fact than to say 
that an object is satisfying, in the sense that I myself or many 
people or all men find it satisfying. But Dewey is aware that to ask 
whether something is a value is to ask whether it is ‘something 
to be prized and cherished, to be enjoyed’, 4 and that to say that 
it is a value is to say that it is something to be desired and enjoyed. 6 

1 Democracy and Education , p. 61. 1 Human Nature and Conduct , p. 210. 

* Cf. The Quest for Certainty, p. 260. 4 Ibid., p. 260. 

1 ‘A judgment about what is to be desired and enjoyed is therefore a claim on 
future action; it possesses dt jure and not merely de facto quality', Ibid., p. 263. 
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Hence the following definition. ‘Judgments about values are 
judgments about the conditions and the results of experienced 
objects; judgments about that which should regulate the forma¬ 
tion of our desires, affections and enjoyments.’ 1 

The emphasis, however, is placed by Dewey on the judgment of 
value as the term of a process of inquiry, stimulated by a proble¬ 
matic situation. For this enables him to say that his theory of 
values does not do away with their objectivity. Something is a 
value if it is adapted ‘to the needs and demands imposed by the 
situation', 2 that is to say, if it meets the demands of an objective 
problematic situation, in regard to its transformation or recon¬ 
struction. A judgment of value, like a scientific hypothesis, is 
predictive, and it is thus empirically or experimentally verifiable. 
‘Appraisals of courses of action as better and worse, more or less 
serviceable, are as experimentally justified as are non-valuative 
propositions about impersonal subject matter.’ 8 The transfer of 
the experimented method from physics to ethics would mean, of 
course, that all judgments and beliefs about values would have to 
be regarded as hypotheses. But to interpret them in this way is to 
transfer them from the realm of the subjective into that of the 
objective, of the verifiable. And as much care should be devoted 
to their framing as is devoted to the framing of scientific hypo¬ 
theses. 

6. Dewey's insistence on growth obviously implies that personality 
is something to be achieved, something in the making. But the 
human person is not, of course, an isolated atom. It is not simply 
a question of the individual being under an obligation to consider 
his social environment: he is a social being, whether he likes it or 
not. And all his actions ‘bear the stamp of his community as 
assuredly as does the language he speaks'. 4 This is true even of 
those courses of activity of which society in general disapproves. 
It is a man’s relations with his fellow-men which provide him both 
with the opportunities for action and with the instruments for 
taking advantage of such opportunities. And this is verified in the 
case of the burglar or the dealer in the white slave traffic no less 
than in that of the philanthropist. 

At the same time the social environment, with its institutions, 
has to be organized and modified in the maimer best suited for 
promoting the fullest possible development in desirable ways of 

1 Ibid., p. 265. * Theory of Valuation, p, 17. 

8 Ibid., p. 22. * Human Nature and Conduct, p. 317. 
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the capacities of individuals. And at first sight we are faced with a 
vicious circle. On the one hand the individual is conditioned by 
the existing social environment in regard to his habits of action 
and his aims. On the other hand, if the social environment is to be 
changed or modified, this can be accomplished only by individuals, 
even though by individuals working together and sharing common 
aims. How, then, is it possible for the individual, who is inevitably 
conditioned by his social environment, to devote himself to 
changing that environment in a deliberate and active manner? 

Dewey’s answer is what one would expect, namely that when a 
problematic situation arises, such as a clash between man’s 
developing needs on the one hand and existing social institutions 
on the other, impulse stimulates thought and inquiry directed to 
transforming or reconstructing the social environment. As in 
morals, the task-in-hand is always in the forefront of Dewey's 
mind. The function of political philosophy is to criticize existing 
institutions in the light of man’s development and changing needs 
and to discern and point out practical possibilities for the future 
to meet the needs of the present. In other words, Dewey looks on 
political philosophy as an instrument for concrete action. This 
means that it is not the business of the political philosopher to 
construct Utopias. Nor should he allow himself to succumb to the 
temptation of delineating ‘the State’, the essential concept of a 
state, which is supposed to be perennially valid. For to do this is 
in effect to canonize, even though unconsciously, an existing state 
of affairs, probably one that has already been challenged and 
subjected to criticism. In any case inquiry is hindered rather than 
helped by solutions which purport to cover all situations. If, for 
example, we are concerned with determining the value of the 
institution of private property in a given society at a certain 
period, it is no help to be told either that private property is a 
sacred, inviolable and perennial right or that it is always theft. 

Obviously, the process of criticizing existing social institutions 
and of pointing the way to fresh concrete possibilities requires 
some standard to which men can refer. And for Dewey the test for 
all such institutions, whether political, juridical or industrial, is 
'the contributions they make to the all-around growth of every 
member of society’. 1 It is for this reason that he favours demo¬ 
cracy, namely as founded on 'faith in the capacities of human 
nature, faith in human intelligence and in the power of pooled and 

1 Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 186. 
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co-operative experience’. 1 Yet 'the prime condition of a democrati¬ 
cally organized public is a kind of knowledge and insight which 
does not yet exist’, 2 though we can indicate some of the con¬ 
ditions which have to be fulfilled if it is to exist. Democracy as we 
know it is thus the settling for the free use of the experimental 
method in social inquiry and thought, which is required for the 
solution of concrete social, political and industrial problems. 

We have seen that for Dewey the moral end is growth, and that 
the degree to which they facilitate growth provides a test for 
assessing the value of social and political institutions. The idea 
of growth is also the key to his educational theory. Indeed, ‘the 
educative process is all one with the moral process’. 2 And educa¬ 
tion is 'getting from the present the degree and kind of growth 
there is in it’. 4 It follows that as the potentiality for growth or 
development does not cease with the close of adolescence, educa¬ 
tion should not be regarded as a preparation for life. It is itself a 
process of living.® In fact, ‘the educational process has no end 
beyond itself; it is its own end’. 2 True, formal schooling comes to 
an end; but the educative influence of society, social relations and 
social institutions affects adults as well as the young. And if we 
take, as we should, a broad view of education, we can see the 
importance of effecting those social and political reforms which 
are judged most likely to foster the capacity for growth and to 
evoke those responses which facilitate further development. 
Morals, education and politics are closely interconnected. 

Given this general view of education, Dewey naturally stresses 
the need of making the school as far as possible a real community, 
to reproduce social life in a simplified form and thus to promote 
the development of the child's capacity to participate in the life 
of society in general. Further, he emphasizes, as one would expect, 
the need for training children in intelligent inquiry. Struck by the 
contrast between the lack of interest shown by many children in 
their school instruction and their lively interest in those activities 
outside the school in which they are able to share personally and 
actively, he concludes that scholastic methods should be so 
changed as to allow the children to participate actively as much 

1 Problems of Men, p. 59. 

* The Public and Its Problems, p. 166. It is in this work that Dewey's most 
detailed discussion of the State is to be found. 

8 Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 183. 

4 Ibid., pp. 184-5. 

6 This point of view is expanded in, for example. My Pedagogic Creed . 

• Democracy and Education, p. 59. 
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as possible in concrete processes of inquiry leading from prob¬ 
lematic situations to the overt behaviour or actions needed to 
transform the situation. But we cannot enter into further details 
of Dewey’s ideas about education in the ordinary sense. His main 
conviction is that education should not be simply instruction in 
various subjects but rather a coherent unified effort to foster the 
development of citizens capable of promoting the further growth 
of society by employing intelligence fruitfully in a social context. 

7. For many years Dewey was comparatively reticent about 
religion. In Human Nature and Conduct (1922), he spoke of religion 
as 'a sense of the whole’, 1 and remarked that 'the religious 
experience is a reality in so far as in the midst of effort to foresee 
and regulate future objects we are sustained and expanded in 
feebleness and failure by the sense of an enveloping whole’.* And 
in The Quest for Certainty (1929) we find him maintaining that 
Nature, including humanity, when it is considered as the source 
of ideals and possibilities of achievement and as the abode of all 
attained goods, is capable of evoking a religious attitude which 
can be described as a sense of the possibilities of existence and as 
devotion to the cause of their actualization.* But these were more 
or less incidental remarks, and it was not until 1934 that Dewey 
really tackled the subject of religion in A Common Faith, which 
was the published version of a series of Terry Foundation Lectures 
delivered at Yale University. 

Although, however, Dewey had previously written little about 
religion, he made it clear that he himself rejected all definite 
creeds and religious practices. And it was indeed obvious that his 
empirical naturalism had no room for belief in or worship of a 
supernatural divine being. At the same time Dewey had also 
made it clear that he attached some value to what he called a 
religious attitude. And in A Common Faith we findhim distinguish¬ 
ing between the noun ‘religion’ and the adjective ‘religious’. The 
noun he rejects, in the sense of rejecting definite religious creeds, 
institutions and practices. The adjective he accepts, in the sense 
that he affirms the value of religion as a quality of experience. 

It must be understood, however, that Dewey is not speaking of 
any specifically religious and mystical experience, such as might 
be used to support belief in a supernatural Deity. The quality 
which he has in mind is one which can belong to an experience 

1 Human Nature and Conduct, p. 331. ylbid., p. 464. 

* Cf. The Quest for Certainty, pp. 288-91. 
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that would not ordinarily be described as religious. For example, 
the experience or feeling of being at one with the universe, with 
Nature as a whole, possesses this quality. And in A Common 
Faith Dewey associates the quality of being ‘religious’ with faith 
in ‘the unification of the self through allegiance to inclusive ideal 
ends, which imagination presents to us and to which the human 
will responds as worthy of controlling our desires and choices’. 1 

As for the word ‘God’, Dewey is prepared to retain it, provided 
that it is used to signify not an existent supernatural being but 
rather the unity of the ideal possibilities which man can actualize 
through intelligence and action. ‘We are in the presence neither 
of ideals completely embodied in existence nor yet of ideals that 
are mere rootless ideals, fantasies, utopias. For there are forces in 
nature and society that generate and support the ideals. They are 
further unified by the action that gives them coherence and 
solidity. It is this active relation between ideal and actual to which 
I would give the name ‘‘God”.'* 

A naturalistic philosophy, in other words, can find no room for 
God as conceived in the Jewish, Christian and Mohammedan 
religions. But a philosophy of experience must find room for 
religion in some sense of the term. Hence the quality of being 
'rdigious' must be detached, as it were, from specifically religious 
experiences, in the sense of experience which purports to have for 
its object a supernatural being, and reattached to other forms of 
experience. As Dewey notes in A Common Faith the adjective 
‘religious’ can apply to attitudes which can be adopted towards 
any object or any ideal. It can apply to aesthetic, scientific or 
moral experience or to experience of friendship and love. In this 
sense religion can pervade the whole of life. But Dewey himself 
emphasizes the religious character of the experience of the 
unification of the self. As ‘the self is always directed toward some¬ 
thing beyond itself', 8 its ideal unification depends upon a har¬ 
monizing of the self with the universe, with Nature as a totality. 
And here Dewey stresses, as we have seen, the movement towards 
the realization of ideal possibilities. One might perhaps expect 
him to recognize an active divine principle operating in and 
through Nattire for the realization and conservation of values. 
But even if much of what he says points in the direction of some 
such idea, his naturalism effectively prevents him from taking 
such a step. 

1 A Common Faith, p. 33. * Ibid., pp. 50-1. * Ibid., p. 19. 
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8. Obviously, Dewey’s philosophy is not a metaphysics if by 
this term we mean a study or doctrine of meta-empirical reality. 
But though, as has already been noted, he denies, in one place at 
least, that any general theory of reality is needed or even possible, 
it is clear enough that he develops a world-view. And world-views 
are generally classed under the heading of meta'physics. It would 
be ingenuous to say that Dewey simply takes the world as he finds 
it. For the plain fact is that he interprets it. For the matter of that, 
in spite of all that he has to say against general theories, he does 
not really prohibit all attempts to determine the generic traits, 
as he puts it, of existence of all kinds. What he does is to insist 
that 'the generic insight into existence which alone can define 
metaphysics in any empirically intelligible sense is itself an added 
fact of interaction, and is therefore subject to the same require¬ 
ment of intelligence as any other natural occurrence: namely, 
inquiry into the bearings, leadings and consequences of what it 
discovers. The universe is no infinite self-representative series, if 
only because the addition within it of a representation makes it a 
different universe.’ 1 So far as metaphysics in the sense of ontology 
is admitted,* its findings become working hypotheses, as 
much subject to revision as are the hypotheses of physical 
science. Presumably Dewey’s own world-view is such a working 
hypothesis. 

It is arguable that this world-view shows traces of its author’s 
Hegelian past, in the sense at any rate that Nature is substituted 
for Hegel’s Spirit and that Dewey tends to interpret the philo¬ 
sophical systems of the past in relation to the cultures which gave 
birth to them. This second point helps to explain the fact that 
when Dewey is treating of past systems, he bothers very little, if 
at all, about the arguments advanced on their behalf by their 
authors and dwells instead on the inability of these systems to 
deal with the problematic situations arising out of contemporary 
culture. This attitude is, of course, in accordance with his instru¬ 
mentalist view of truth. But the result is that the attentive and 
critical reader of his books receives the impression that the 
naturalistic view of the world is assumed, not proved. And in the 
opinion of the present writer this impression is justified. Dewey 
simply assumes, for example, that the day of theological and 
metaphysical explanations is past, and that such explanations 

1 Experience and Nature, pp. 414-15. The reference to an infinite self-represen- 
tative series is to the doctrine of Royce. 

■ Dewey himself deals, for example, with the category of causality. 
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were bogus. And the observation that such explanations do not 
serve as instruments to solve, say, contemporary social problems 
is insufficient to show the validity of the assumption. 

The reply may be made that if Dewey's philosophy of experi¬ 
ence, his general world-view, succeeds in giving a coherent and 
unified account of experiences as a whole, no further justification 
is required for excluding superfluous hypotheses which go beyond 
the limits of naturalism. But it is open to question whether 
Dewey’s philosophy as a whole is really coherent. Consider, for 
example, his denial of absolute values and fixed ends. He asserts, 
as we have seen, the objectivity of values; but he regards them as 
relative to the problematic situations which give rise to the 
processes of inquiry that terminate in value-judgments. Yet it 
certainly appears that Dewey himself speaks of ‘growth’ as though 
it were an absolute value and an end in itself, an end fixed by the 
nature of man and ultimately by the nature of reality. Again, 
Dewey is careful to explain that he has no intention of denying the 
existence of a world antecedently to human experience; and he 
asserts that we experience many things as antecedently prior to 
our experiencing them. At the same time there is a strong tendency 
to interpret ‘experience’ in terms of the reconstruction of situa¬ 
tions, a reconstruction which makes the world different from what 
it would have been without human operational thinking. And this 
points to a theory of creative experience which tends to turn the 
antecedently given into a kind of mysterious thing-in-itself. 

Obviously, the presence of inconsistencies in Dewey’s thought 
does not disprove naturalism. But it does at any rate render an 
assumption of a naturalistic point of view more open to criticism 
than it would have been if Dewey had succeeded in giving a 
perfectly unified and coherent world-view or interpretation of 
experience. It is clearly not sufficient to answer that on Dewey’s 
own premisses his world-view is a working hypothesis which must 
be judged by its ‘consequences’ and not by the comparative 
absence of antecedent arguments in its favour. For the ‘working’ 
of a world-view is shown precisely in its ability to give us a 
coherent and unified conceptual mastery over the data. 

If we turn to Dewey’s logical theory, we again encounter 
difficulties of some moment. For instance, though he recognizes, 
of course, that there are basic logical principles which have 
constantly shown themselves to be objectively useful instruments 
in coping with problematic situations, he insists that from a purely 
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logical point of view no principle is sacrosanct; all are revisible in 
principle. At the same time Dewey evidently assumes that 
intelligence cannot rest satisfied with a problematic situation, 
with an unresolved conflict or ‘contradiction'. As in the philosophy 
of Hegel, the mind is forced on towards an overcoming of such 
contradictions. 1 And this seems to imply an absolute demand of 
the intellect, a demand which it is difficult to reconcile with the 
view that no logical principles are absolute. 

Again, there seems to be some ambiguity in the use of the word 
‘consequences'. A scientific hypothesis is interpreted as predictive, 
and it is verified if the predicted consequences, which constitute 
the meaning of the hypothesis, are realized. Whether verification 
brings subjective satisfaction to people or not, is irrelevant. In 
this context Dewey is careful to avoid the objection, to which 
James exposes himself, that the ‘satisfying' character of a proposi¬ 
tion is the test of its truth. But when we come to the social and 
political spheres, we can see a tendency to slide into the inter¬ 
pretation of ‘consequences' as desirable consequences. Dewey would 
probably reply that what he is talking about is ‘intended' conse¬ 
quences. The solution to a social or political problematic situation 
'intends', has as its meaning, certain consequences. And, as in the 
case of scientific hypotheses, verification validates the proposed 
solution. Whether people like the solution or not is beside the 
point. In both cases, in that of the social or political solution or 
plan as in that of the scientific hypothesis, the test of truth or 
validity is objective. Yet it seems fairly obvious that in practice 
Dewey discriminates between political plans and solutions and 
theories in terms of their contribution to ‘growth', their promotion 
of an end which he considers desirable. One might, of course, 
apply the same criterion in an analogous sense to scientific 
hypotheses. For example, an hypothesis which tends to arrest 
further scientific inquiry and advance cannot be accepted as true. 
But then the test of truth is no longer simply the verification of 
the consequences which are said to form the meaning of the 
hypothesis, though it may indeed tend to coincide with Peirce's 
conception of truth as the ideal limit to which all inquiry con¬ 
verges. 

The strength of Dewey's philosophy doubtless lies in the fact 

1 There is, of course, a big difference between the attitudes of Hegel and 
Dewey. For Dewey is concerned with the active transformation of a situation, 
and not simply with the dialectical overcoming of a contradiction. But both men 
assume that contradiction is something to be overcome. 
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that its author always has his eye on empirical reality, or concrete 
situations and on the power of human intelligence and will to deal 
with these situations and to create possibilities of further develop¬ 
ment. Dewey brings philosophy down to earth and tries to show 
its relevance to concrete problems, moral, social and educational. 
And this helps to explain his great influence. He is a rather dull 
writer. And he is not a conspicuously precise and clear writer. His 
success in bringing his ideas to the attention of so many of his 
fellow-countrymen is not due to his literary gifts: it must be 
attributed in great part to the practical relevance of his ideas. 
Besides, his general world-view is undoubtedly capable of appeal¬ 
ing to those who look on theological and metaphysical tenets as 
outmoded, and perhaps also as attempts to preserve vested 
interests, and who at the same time seek a forward-looking 
philosophy which does not appeal in any way to supernatural 
realities but in some sense justifies a faith in indefinite human 
progress. 

For these reasons the activity of finding inconsistencies and 
ambiguities in Dewey’s thought may appear to some minds a poor 
sort of game to play, a futile sniping at a philosophy which, by 
and large, is firmly rooted in the soil of experience. To others, 
however, it may well appear that practical relevance is bought, so 
to speak, at the expense of a thorough explicitation, examination 
and justification of the foundations of the philosophy. It may also 
appear that in the long run Dewey’s philosophy rests on a judg¬ 
ment of value, the value of action. One can, of course, base a 
philosophy on a judgment or on judgments of value. But it is 
desirable that in this case the judgments should be brought into 
the open. Otherwise one may think , for example, that the instru¬ 
mentalist theory of truth is simply the result of a dispassionate 
analysis. 



PART V 

THE REVOLT AGAINST IDEALISM 

CHAPTER XVII 

REALISM IN BRITAIN AND AMERICA 

An introductory remark—Some Oxford realists—Brief notes on 
an ethical discussion at Oxford—American neo-realism — 
Critical realism in America—The world-view of Samuel 
Alexander—A reference to A. N. Whitehead . 

i. When we think of the revolt against idealism in Great Britain, 
the names which immediately come to mind are those of two 
Cambridge men, G. E. Moore and Bertrand Russell. Moore, how¬ 
ever, is universally acknowledged to be one of the chief inspirers 
of the analytic movement, as it is commonly called, which has 
enjoyed a spectacular success in the first half of the twentieth 
century; -And Russell, besides being another of the principal 
pioneers of this movement, is by far the most widely known 
British philosopher of this century. The present writer, therefore, 
has decided to postpone the brief treatment of them which is all 
that the scope of this volume allows and to treat first of a number 
of comparatively minor figures, even if this means neglecting the 
demands of chronological order. 

2. Mention has already been made of the way in which idealism 
came to occupy a dominating position in the British universities, 
especially at Oxford, during the second half of the nineteenth 
century. But even at Oxford the triumph of idealism was not 
complete. For example, Thomas Case (1844-1925), who occupied 
the chair of metaphysics from 1899 until I 9 10 and was President 
of Corpus Christi College from 1904 until 1924, published Realism 
in Morals in 1877 and Physical Realism in 1888. It is indeed true 
that in itself Case's realism was opposed to subjective idealism and 
to phenomenalism rather than to objective or to absolute idealism. 
For it consisted basically in the thesis that there is a real and 
knowable world of things existing independently of sense-data. 1 

1 It must be noted, however, that though for Case independent physical things 
are knowable, their existence and nature is known mediately, being inferred from 
sense-data, which are caused modifications of the nervous system. 
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At the same time, while in the war against materialism Case 
was on the side of the idealists, he regarded himself as continu¬ 
ing or restoring the realism of Francis Bacon and of scientists 
such as Newton and as an opponent of the then fashionable 
idealist movement. 1 

A more notable opponent of idealism was John Cook Wilson 
(1849-1915), who occupied the chair of logic at Oxford from 1889 
until the year of his death. He published very little, his main 
influence being exercised as a teacher. But a two-volume collection 
of lectures on logic, essays and letters, together with a memoir by 
the editor, A. S. L. Farquharson, appeared posthumously in 1926 
with the title Statement and Inference. 

As an undergraduate Cook Wilson had been influenced by 
T. H. Green, and later he went to Gottingen to hear Lotze. But he 
gradually became a sharp critic of idealism. He did not, however, 
oppose to it a rival world-view. His strength lay partly in attack 
and partly in the way in which he selected particular problems and 
tried to follow them through with meticulous care and thorough¬ 
ness. In this sense his thought was analytic. Further, he had an 
Aristotelian respect for the distinctions expressed in or implied by 
ordinary language. And he was convinced that logicians would do 
well to pay both attention and defence to the natural logic of 
common linguistic usage. 

One of Cook Wilson’s grievances against the logic of Bradley 
and Bosanquet is their doctrine of judgment. In his view they 
assume that there is one mental act, namely judging, which finds 
expression in every statement. And to make this assumption is to 
confuse mental activities, such as knowing, opining and believing, 
which ought to be distinguished. Further, it is a serious mistake 
to suppose that there is an activity called judging which is distinct 
from inference. 'There is no such thing.’ 2 If logicians paid more 
attention to the ways in which we ordinarily use such terms as 
‘judge’, they would see that to judge that something is the case is 
to infer it. In logic we can get along quite well with statement and 
inference, without introducing a fictitious separate activity, 
namely judging. 

A statement, therefore, can express various activities. But of 
these knowing is fundamental. For we cannot understand what is 

1 It is significant that Case was the author of the article on Aristotle in the 
eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 

a Statement and Inference, I, p. 87. 
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meant by, for example, having an opinion or wondering whether 
something is true except by way of a contrast with knowledge. 
It by no means follows, however, that knowledge can be analyzed 
and defined. We can indeed ask how we come to know or what we 
know, but the question, What is knowledge itself? is absurd. For 
to demand an answer is to presuppose that we can estimate its 
truth, and it is thus presupposed that we are already aware what 
knowledge is. Knowledge can be exemplified but not explained or 
defined. Nor does it stand in need of any further justification than 
pointing to examples of it. 

We can indeed exclude false accounts of knowledge. These take 
two main forms. On the one hand there is the attempt to reduce 
the object to the act of apprehension by interpreting knowledge as 
a making , a construction of the object. On the other hand there is 
the tendency to describe the act of apprehension in terms of the 
object, by maintaining that what we know is a ‘copy’ or represen¬ 
tation of the object. This thesis makes knowledge impossible. Foi 
if what we know immediately is always a copy or idea, we car 
never compare it with the original, to see whether it tallies 01 
not. 

Refutations of false accounts of knowledge presuppose, how¬ 
ever, that we are already well aware of what knowledge is. Anc 
we are aware of it by actually knowing something. Hence to ask 
what is knowledge? as though we were ignorant, is just as mud 
an improper question as Bradley's query, how is a relation relatet 
to its term? A relation is simply not the sort of thing which can tx 
intelligibly said to be related. And knowledge is an indefinable anc 
sui generis relation between a subject and an object. We can saj 
what it is not, that it neither makes the object nor terminates in £ 
copy of the object; but we cannot define what it is. 

Cook Wilson’s realism obviously assumes that we perceive 
physical objects which exist independently of the act of perception. 
In other words, he denies the thesis that esse esi percipi, to be is 
to be perceived. 1 At the same time he finds it necessary to qualify 
his realism. Thus when dealing with the so-called secondary 
qualities he takes the example of heat and maintains that what we 
perceive is our own sensation of heat, while that which exists in 
the physical object is simply a power to cause or produce this 
sensation in a subject. This power ‘is not perceived but inferred 

1 According to G. E. Moore, esse est percipi is the basic tenet of idealism. But 
he understands the thesis in a wide sense. 
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by a scientific theory’. 1 When, however, he is dealing with the 
so-called primary qualities. Cook Wilson maintains that we feel, 
for example, the extension of an actual body and not simply our 
tactual and muscular sensations. In other words, in his discussion 
of the relation of qualities to physical things he occupies a position 
close to that of Locke. 

Indeed, we can say that Cook Wilson’s realism involves the 
contention that the world which we know is simply the world as 
conceived by the classical Newtonian scientists. Thus he rejects 
the idea of non-Euclidean space or spaces.' In his view mathe¬ 
maticians actually employ only the Euclidean concept of space, 
‘none other of course being possible for thought, while they 
imagine themselves to be talking of another kind of space’. 2 

The general outlook of Cook Wilson was shared by H. A. 
Prichard (1871-1947), who occupied the chair of moral philosophy 
at Oxford. In the first place ‘it is simply impossible to think that 
any reality depends upon our knowledge of it, or upon any know¬ 
ledge of it. If there is to be knowledge, there must first be some¬ 
thing to be known.’ 2 Obviously, the activities of Sherlock Holmes, 
as related by Conan Doyle, depend upon the mind in a sense in 
which stones and stars do not. But I could not claim to ‘know’ 
what Sherlock Holmes did unless there was first something to be 
known. In the second place ‘knowledge is sui generis, and, as such, 
cannot be explained’. 4 For any alleged explanation necessarily 
presupposes that we are aware what knowledge is. In the third 
place secondary qualities cannot exist independently of a per¬ 
cipient subject, and consequently they ‘cannot be qualities of 
things, since the qualities of a thing must exist independently of 
the perception of a thing’. 2 

In view of the last-mentioned point it is not surprising to find 
Prichard maintaining, in his posthumously published collection of 
essays Knowledge and Perception (1950), that we never actually 
see physical objects but only coloured and spatially related 
extensions, which we ‘mistake’ for physical bodies. If we ask how 
it comes about that we judge these sense-data to be physical 

1 Statement and Inference, xi, p. 777. Cook Wilson prefers the example of heat 
to that of colour. For people who are innocent of theory are accustomed to speak 
of themselves as 'feeling hot*, whereas nobody speaks of 'feeling coloured'. To see 
the relation between colour and the subject, a greater degree of reflection is 
required. 

* Ibid., 11, p. 567. 

• Kant's Theory of Knowledge (1909), p. 118. 

4 Ibid., p. 124. * Ibid., p. 86. 
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objects, Prichard replies that it is not a case of judging at all. 1 
We are naturally under the impression that what we see are 
physical bodies existing independently of perception. And it is 
only in the course of subsequent reflection that we come to infer 
or judge that this is not the case. 

If, therefore, we start with the position of common sense or 
naive realism, we must say that both Cook Wilson and Prichard 
modified this position, making concessions to the other side. 
Further concessions were made by H. W. B. Joseph (1867-1943), 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, and an influential teacher. Thus 
in a paper on Berkeley and Kant which he read to the British 
Academy Joseph remarks that common sense realism is badly 
shaken by reflection, and he suggests that though the things out¬ 
side us are certainly not private in the sense in which my pain is 
private, they may be bound up ‘with the being of knowing and 
perceiving minds’. 8 Joseph also suggests that reflection on the 
philosophies of Berkeley and Kant points to the conclusion that 
the conditions of our knowledge of objects may depend ‘upon a 
reality or intelligence which shows itself in nature to itself in 
minds’. 8 

The last remark is clearly a concession to metaphysical idealism 
rather than to any form of subjective idealism. But this simply 
illustrates the difficulty in maintaining that in our knowledge of 
physical objects knowing is a relation of compresence between a 
subject and an object which is entirely heterogeneous to mind. 
As for the discussion of sense-data, a discussion which received a 
powerful impetus at Oxford from Professor H. H. Price’s Per¬ 
ception* this illustrates the difficulty in maintaining successfully 
a position of naive realism. That is to say, problems arise for 
reflection which suggest that the position has to be modified. One 
way of coping with this situation is to dismiss the problems as 
pseudo-problems. But this was not an expedient adopted by the 
older Oxford philosophers whom we have been considering. 

3. H. A. Prichard, who was mentioned in the last section, is 
probably best known for his famous essay in Mind (1912) on the 

1 According to Prichard, we could judge or infer that the direct objects of 
perception ate physical bodies which are entirely independent of the perceiving 
subject, if we could be said to ‘know’ the former. But perception, for Prichard, 
is never knowledge. 

* Essays in Ancient and Modem Philosophy , p. 231. i Ibid. 

* This book, published in 1932, shows the influence of Cambridge thinkers, such 
as Moore and Russell, whereas Cook Wilson had shown little respect for Cam¬ 
bridge thought. 
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question, ‘Does Moral Philosophy rest on a Mistake?’ 1 Moral 
philosophy is conceived by Prichard as being largely concerned 
with trying to find arguments to prove that what seem to be our 
duties really are our duties. And his own thesis is that in point of 
fact we simply see or intuit our duties, so that the whole attempt 
to prove that they are duties is mistaken. True, there can be 
argument in some sense. But what is called argument is simply an 
attempt to get people to look more closely at actions in order that 
they may see for themselves the characteristic of being obligatory. 
There are, of course, situations which give rise to what we are 
accustomed to call a conflict of duties. But in the case of an 
apparent conflict of this kind it is a mistake to try to resolve it by 
arguing, as so many philosophers have done, that one of the 
alternative actions will produce a greater good of some sort, this 
good being external to and a consequence of the action. The 
question at issue is, which action has the greater degree of 
obligatoriness? And the question cannot be answered in any other 
way than by looking closely at the actions until we see which is the 
greater obligation. This is, after all, what we are accustomed to do 
in practice. 

This ethical intuitionism obviously implies that the concepts of 
right and obligation are paramount in ethics and take precedence 
over the concept of good. In other words, teleological ethical 
systems, such as the Aristotelian and the Utilitarian, rest on a 
fundamental mistake. And in the period after the First World War 
a discussion took place at Oxford on the themes raised by Prichard. 
It was conducted more or less independently of, though not with¬ 
out some reference to, the views of G. E. Moore. But we can say 
that it expressed a strong reaction against the type of position 
represented by the Cambridge philosopher. For though Moore had 
maintained in Principia Ethica (1903) that goodness is an in¬ 
definable quality, 8 he made it quite clear that in his opinion a 
moral obligation is an obligation to perform that action which 
will produce the greater amount of goodness. 

In 1922 Prichard devoted his inaugural lecture as professor of 
moral philosophy at Oxford to the theme ‘Duty and Interest’, 
developing therein his point of view. In 1928 E. F. Carritt pub¬ 
lished The Theory of Morals in which he maintained that the idea 
of a summum bonutn, a supreme good, is the ignis fatuus of moral 

1 Reprinted in Moral Obligation: Essays and Lectures (1949). 

* This does not mean that we cannot say what things possess this quality or 
have intrinsic value. Moore was convinced that we can. 
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philosophy, and that any attempt to prove that certain actions 
are duties because they are means to the realization of some end 
considered as good is foredoomed to failure. The famous Aristo¬ 
telian scholar, Sir W. D. Ross, then Provost of Oriel College, 
Oxford, contributed to the discussion by his book on The Right 
and The Good (1930). And this was followed in 1931 by Joseph’s 
Some Problems in Ethics, in which the author characteristically 
tried to combine admission of the thesis that obligation is not 
derived from the goodness of the consequences of an action with 
the thesis that obligation is none the less not independent of any 
relation to goodness. 

In other words, Joseph attempted to compromise between 
Prichard’s view and the Aristotelian tradition. And in his little 
work Rule and End in Morals (1932), which was intended as a 
summing-up of the Oxford discussions, Professor J. H. Muirhead 
of the University of Birmingham drew attention to signs of a 
return, welcomed by himself, towards an Aristotelian-idealist 
view of ethics. But in 1936 there appeared Language, Truth and 
Logic, the celebrated logical positivist manifesto by A. J. Ayer, in 
which a statement such as 'actions of type X are wrong’ was 
interpreted, not as the expression of any intuition, but as an 
utterance expressing an emotive attitude towards actions of type 
X and as also calculated to arouse a similar emotive attitude in 
others. And though the emotive theory of ethics certainly cannot 
be said to have won the universal assent of British moral philo¬ 
sophers, it stimulated a new phase of discussion in ethical theory, 
a phase which lies outside the scope of this volume. 1 Hence when 
Sir David Ross published The Foundations of Ethics in 1939, his 
intuitionism seemed to some at any rate to belong to a past phase 
of thought. However, on looking back we can see how the dis¬ 
cussion by Prichard, Ross, Joseph and others of concepts such as 
those of the right and the good represented an analytic approach 
to moral philosophy which was different from the idealist tendency 
to treat ethics as a subordinate theme dependent on a meta¬ 
physical world-view. Yet we can also see how in the subsequent 
phase of ethical discussion philosophers have at length been led to 
doubt whether ethics can profitably be confined in a watertight 
compartment as a study of the language of morals. 2 

4. To turn now to realism in the United States of America. In 

1 See, for example. Ethics Since igoo by M, Wamock (London, i960). 

* Professor Stuart Hampshire’s Thought and Action (London, 1959) is an 
example of this tendency. 
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March 1901 William Pepperell Montague (1873-1953) published 
in The Philosophical Review an article entitled ‘Professor Royce’s 
Refutation of Realism'. And in October of the same year Ralph 
Barton Perry (1876-1957) published in The Monist a paper on 
‘Professor Royce’s Refutation of Realism and Pluralism’. Both 
articles, therefore, were answers to Royce’s attack on realism as 
destructive of the possibility of knowledge. And in 1910 the two 
writers, together with E. B. Holt (1873-1946), W. T. Marvin 
(1872-1944), W. B. Pitkin (1878-1953), and E. G. Spaulding 
(1873-1940), published in the Journal of Philosophy ‘The Pro¬ 
gram and First Platform of Six Realists'. 1 This was followed by the 
publication in 1912 of a volume of essays by these authors under 
the title, The New Realism: Co-operative Studies in Philosophy. 

As was stated in the 1910 programme and as the sub-title of 
The New Realism indicates, this group of philosophers aimed at 
making philosophy a genuine co-operative pursuit, at least among 
those thinkers who were prepared to accept the basic tenets of 
realism. They insisted on a scrupulous care of language as the 
instrument of all philosophy, on analysis considered as 'the care¬ 
ful, systematic and exhaustive examination of any topic of dis¬ 
course’, 2 on separating vague complex problems into definite 
questions which should be dealt with separately, and on a close 
association with the special sciences. By this approach to philo¬ 
sophy the new realist hoped, therefore, to overcome the sub¬ 
jectivism, looseness of thought and language, and disregard of 
science which in their opinion had tended to bring philosophy into 
disrepute. In other words, a reform of philosophy in general was to 
go hand in hand with the development of a realist line of thought. 

The new realists were at any rate agreed on the truth of a basic 
tenet, namely that, as Pitkin expressed it, ‘things known are not 
products of the knowing relation nor essentially dependent for 
their existence or behaviour upon that relation’. 8 This tenet 
corresponds with our natural spontaneous belief, and it is de¬ 
manded by the sciences. Hence the burden of proof rests fairly and 
squarely on the shoulders of those who deny it. But the disproofs 
offered by the idealists are fallacious. For instance, they slide 
from a truism, that it is only when objects are known that we 

1 This programme waa reprinted as an Appendix in The New Realism. 

* The New Realism , p. 24. As far as care for language and breaking up vague 
and complex problems into manageable and quite definite questions were con¬ 
cerned, the new realists’ idea of proper philosophical procedure was similar to 
that of G. E. Moore in England. 

8 Ibid. t p. 477. 
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know that they exist, or from the tautology ‘no object without a 
subject’, to a substantial but unproven conclusion, namely that 
we know that objects exist only as objects, that is, only when they 
are known, as terms of the knowing relation. 

This obviously implies that knowledge is an external relation. 
As Spaulding puts it, knowledge is ‘eliminable’, 1 in the sense that 
a thing can exist when it is not known and that, when not known, 
it can be precisely what it is when it is known, with the obvious 
difference that it is then not the term of the external relation of 
knowing. There must thus be at least one kind of external 
relation. And we can say in general that the new realists accepted 
the theory of relations as external to their terms. This view 
obviously favoured pluralism rather than monism in metaphysics. 
And it also pointed to the impossibility of deducing the world- 
system a priori. 

The ordinary man’s spontaneous reaction to the basic tenet of 
realism would undoubtedly be one of unqualified acceptance. For 
he is obviously accustomed to think of physical objects as exis ting 
quite independently of the knowing relation and as being entirely 
unaffected by this relation in their natures or characteristics. But 
reflection shows us that some account has to be taken of illusions, 
hallucinations and such like phenomena. Are they to be described 
as objects of knowledge? If so, can they reasonably be said to be 
real independently of the subject? And what of apparently con¬ 
verging railway-lines, sticks which appear bent when half im¬ 
mersed in water, and so on? Can we say that such percepts exist 
independently of perception? Must we not at any rate modify 
realism in such a way as to be able to assert that some objects of 
consciousness exist independently while others do not? 

Holt’s way of dealing with the matter is to make a distinction 
between being and reality. Realism does not commit us to holding 
that all perceived things are real. ‘While all perceived things are 
things, not all perceived things are real things.’* It does not follow, 
however, that ‘unreal’ objects of perception or of thought are to 
be described as ‘subjective’ in character. On the contrary, the 
unreal has being and ‘subsists of its own right in the all-inclusive 
universe of being’. 8 In fine, ‘the universe is not all real; but the 
universe all is’. 4 

1 The New Realism, p. 478. * Ibid., p. 358. 

* Ibid., p. 366. The unreal object must be distinguished from the unthinkable, 
such as a round square. 

* Ibid., p. 360. 
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Obviously, some explanation of this use of terms is required. 
And in the first place what does Holt mean by reality? The 
answer, ‘as to what reality is, I take no great interest’, 1 is not very 
promising. But Holt goes on to say that, if challenged, he would 
‘hazard the guess that perhaps reality is some very comprehensive 
system of terms in relation. . . . This would make reality closely 
related to what logic knows as "existence” ’.* This suggests that 
an hallucinatory object, for example, is unreal in the sense that it 
cannot be fitted, without contradiction, into the most universal 
system of related terms. But Holt remarks that ‘I shall not call an 
hallucinatory object necessarily “unreal” The point on which 
he insists, however, is that unreality does not exclude objectivity. 
If, for instance, I assume certain geometrical premisses at will and 
deduce a consistent system, the system is ‘objective’, even if it is 
described as ‘unreal*. And to say that the unreal is objective, not 
subjective, is what Holt means by saying that it has being. 

As for converging railway lines, sticks which appear bent in 
water and so on. Holt maintains that a physical object has 
innumerable projective properties, with which there correspond 
different specific responses in the nervous systems of different 
percipient organisms. Hence if we abstract from the particular 
purpose or purposes which lead us to select one appearance as a 
thing's ‘real’ appearance, we can say that all its appearances are 
on the same footing. They are all objective, and they subsist as 
projective properties. We are thus offered the picture of ‘a general 
universe of being in which all things physical, mental, and 
logical, propositions and terms, existent and non-existent, false 
and true, good and evil, real and unreal subsist’.* 

As Montague was afterwards to point out when discussing the 
differences between himself and some of his colleagues in the 
neo-realist group, there are considerable objections to putting all 
these things on the same footing. In the first place, the relations 
between objects of perception can be asymmetrical. For instance, 
on the assumption that the stick partly immersed in water is 
straight, we can easily explain why it appears bent. But if we 
assume that it is bent, we cannot explain why it appears straight 
in the circumstances in which it does appear to be straight. And 
this difficulty is certainly not overcome by saying that the stick 
is bent when it is partly immersed in water, while it is straight 


1 Ibid., p. 366. 
3 Ibid., p. 367. 


'Ibid., 

* Ibid., p. 372 
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when it is out of the water. Again, some objects can produce 
effects only indirectly by means of the subject which conceives 
them, while other objects can also produce effects directly. For 
example, a dragon, as object of thought, might conceivably 
stimulate a man to make a voyage of exploration; but it could not 
produce the effects which can be produced by a lion. And we need 
to be able to make clear distinctions between the ontological 
statuses of these different classes of objects. 

The new realists also concerned themselves with discussing the 
nature of consciousness. Holt and Perry, partly under the in¬ 
fluence of William James, accepted the doctrine of neutral 
monism, according to which there is no ultimate substantial 
difference between mind and matter. And they tried to eliminate 
consciousness as a peculiar entity by explaining awareness of an 
object as a specific response by an organism. Montague interpreted 
this as meaning that the response consists of a motion of particles. 
And he asked how this theory, which he described as behaviour¬ 
ism, could possibly explain, for example, our awareness of past 
events. He himself identified the specific response which con¬ 
stitutes consciousness with ‘the relation of self-transcending 
implication, which the brain-states sustain to their extra-organic 
causes’. 1 But it is not at all clear how brain-states can exercise 
any such self-transcending function. Nor does it help very much 
to be told that the possibility of the cortical states transcending 
themselves and providing awareness of objects is ‘a matter for 
psychology rather than epistemology’. 2 

However, it is at any rate clear that the new realists were 
intent on maintaining that, as Montague put it, ‘cognition is a 
peculiar type of relation which may subsist between a living being 
an d any entity . . . [that it] belongs to the same world as that of 
its objects . .. [and that] there is nothing transcendental or super¬ 
natural about it’. 8 They also rejected all forms of representa- 
tionalism. In perception and knowledge the subject is related 
directly to the object, not indirectly by means of an image or 
some sort of mental copy which constitutes the immediate term of 
the relation. 

5. T his rejection by the neo-realists of all representationalism 
seemed to some other philosophers to be naive and uncritical. It 
was this rejection which led to physical and hallucinatory objects 

» The New Realism, p. 482. * Ways of Knowing (1925), p. 396. 

* The New Realism , p. 475. 
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being placed on the same footing. And it made it impossible to 
explain, for instance, our perception of a distant star when the 
star has ceased to exist. Thus there soon arose a movement of 
critical realism, formed by philosophers who agreed with the neo- 
realists in rejecting idealism but who found themselves unable to 
accept their thoroughgoing rejection of representationalism. 

Like neo-realism, critical realism found expression in a joint- 
volume, Essays in Critical Realism: A Co-operative Study of the 
Problems of Knowledge, which appeared in 1920. The contributors 
were D. Drake (1898-1933), A. 0 . Lovejoy (1873-1962), J. B. 
Pratt (1875-1944), A. K. Rogers (1868-1936), G. Santayana 
(1863-1952), R. W. Sellars (b. 1880), and C. A. Strong (1862- 
1940). 

The strength of critical realism lay in attack. For example, in 
The Revolt against Dualism (1930), Lovejoy argued that while 
neo-realists originally appealed to common sense in their rejection 
of representationalism, they then proceeded to give an account 
of objects which was incompatible with the common sense point 
of view. For to maintain with Holt that all the appearances of a 
thing are on the same footing as its objective projective properties 
is to commit oneself to saying that railway lines are both parallel 
and convergent, and that the surface of, say, a penny is both 
circular and elliptical. 

In expounding their own doctrine, however, the critical realists 
encountered considerable difficulties. We can say that they were 
agreed in maintaining that what we directly perceive is some 
character-complex or immediate datum which functions as a sign 
of or guide to an independently existing thing. But they were not 
in full agreement about the nature of the immediate datum. Some 
were prepared to speak about such data as mental states. 1 And in 
this case they would presumably be in the mind. Others, such as 
Santayana, believed that the immediate data of consciousness are 
essences, and ruled out any question as to their whereabouts on 
the ground that they exist only as exemplified. In any case, if 
representationalism is once admitted, it seems to follow that the 
existence of physical objects is inferred. And there then arises the 
problem of justifying this inference. What reason have I for 
supposing that what I actually perceive represents something 

1 In an essay on the development of American realism Montague attributes to 
the critical realists in general the doctrine that we know directly only ‘mental 
states or ideas'. Cf. Twentieth Century Philosophy (1943). edited by D. D. Runes, 
P. 441. 
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other than itself? Further, if we never perceive physical objects 
directly, how can we discriminate between the representative 
values of different sense-data? 

The critical realists tried to answer the first question by 
maintaining that from the very start and by their very nature the 
immediate data of perception point to physical objects beyond 
themselves. But they differed in their accounts of this external 
reference. Santayana, for instance, appealed to animal faith, to the 
force of instinctive belief in the external reference of our percepts, 
a belief which we share with the animals, while Sellars relied on 
psychology to explain how our awareness of externality develops 
and grows in definiteness. 

As for the question, how can we discriminate between the 
representative values of sense-data if we never perceive physical 
objects directly? one may be tempted to answer, ‘In the way that 
we actually do discriminate, namely by verification'. And this 
may be an excellent answer from the practical point of view. 
After all, travellers in the desert, interpreting a mirage as a 
prediction that they will find water ahead of them, find by bitter 
experience that the prediction is not verified. At the same time a 
theoretical difficulty still remains for the representationalist to 
solve. For on his premisses the process of verification terminates 
in sensory experience or the having of sense-data and is not a 
magic wand which, when waved, gives us direct access to what lies 
beyond sense-data. True, if what we are seeking is the sensory 
experience of a slaking of thirst, having this experience is all that 
is required from the practical point of view. But from the point 
of view of the theory of knowledge the representationalist seems 
to remain immersed in the world of ‘representatfc>n’. 

The fact of the matter is, of course, that on the level of common 
sense and practical life we can get along perfectly well. And in 
ordinary language we have developed distinctions which are quite 
sufficient to cope for all practical purposes with sticks partially 
immersed in water, converging railway lines, pink rats, and so on. 
But once we start to reflect on the epistemological problems to 
which such phenomena appear to give rise, there is the temptation 
to embrace some overall solution, either by saying that all the 
objects of awareness are objective and on the same footing or by 
saying that they are all subjective mental states or sense-data 
which are somehow neither subjective nor objective. In the first 
case we have neo-realism, in the second critical realism, provided. 
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of course, that the immediate data are regarded as representative 
of or in some way related to independent physical objects. Both 
positions can be regarded as attempts to reform ordinary language. 
And though this enterprise cannot be ruled out a priori, the fact 
that both positions give rise to serious difficulties may well 
prompt us, with the late Professor J. L. Austin, to take another 
look at ordinary language. 

The word ‘realism’ can have different shades of meaning. In this 
chapter it has as its basic meaning the view that knowledge is not 
a construction of the object, that knowing is a relation of corn- 
presence between a subject and an object, which makes no 
difference to the object. We have seen, however, that in the 
realist movement problems arose about the immediate objects of 
perception and knowledge. At the same time we do not wish to 
give the quite erroneous impression that the American philo¬ 
sophers who belonged to the two groups which have been men¬ 
tioned were exclusively concerned with the problems to which 
attention has been drawn in this and the preceding sections. 
Among the neo-realists Perry, for example, became well known as 
a moral philosopher, 1 and also devoted himself to political and 
social themes. Among the critical realists Santayana developed a 
general philosophy, 8 while Strong and Drake expounded a 
panpsychistic ontology, taking introspection as a key to the nature 
of reality. 8 Sellars defended a naturalistic philosophy, 4 based on 
the idea of emergent evolution with irreducible levels and com¬ 
prising a theory of perception as an interpretative operation. 
Lovejoy exercised a considerable influence by his studies in the 
history of ideas. 6 

6 . A realist theory of knowledge, in the sense already described, 
obviously does not exclude the construction of a metaphysical 
system or world-view. All that is excluded is a metaphysics based 
on the theory that knowledge is a construction of the object or on 

1 He published his General Theory of Value in 1926. 

1 Santayana’s Realms of Being comprises four volumes: The Realm of Essence 
(1927), The Realm of Matter (1930), The Realm of Truth (1938), and The Realm of 
Spirit (1940). 

* According to Strong, introspection is the one case in which we are directly 
aware of 'stuff* as distinct from structure. But neither Strong nor Drake meant 
to imply that stones, for instance, are conscious. Their panpsychism was linked 
with the idea of emergent evolution. Even those things which we call 'material* 
possess a potential energy which at a certain level of evolution manifests itself in 
consciousness. 

4 As in The Philosophy of Physical Realism (1932). 

1 Lovejoy published, for instance. The Great Chain of Being in 1936 and Essays 
in the History of Ideas in 1948. 
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the theory that creative thought or experience is the basic, primary 
reality. And in point of fact there have been a considerable 
number of world-views in modem philosophy, which presupposed 
a realist theory of knowledge. To mention them all is, however, 
out of the question. And I propose to confine myself to making 
some remarks about the world-view of Samuel Alexander. 

Samuel Alexander (1859-1938) was bom in Sydney, Australia, 
but went to Oxford in 1877, where he came under the influence of 
Green and Bradley. This influence, however, was supplanted by 
that of the idea of evolution, as well as by an interest in empirical 
psychology, which was scarcely a characteristic of Oxford at the 
time. 1 Later on Alexander received stimulus from the realism of 
Moore and Russell and came to approach, though he did not 
altogether accept, the position of American neo-realism. But he 
regarded the theory of knowledge as preparatory to metaphysical 
synthesis. And it may well be true that his impulse to meta¬ 
physical construction, though not the actual content of his system, 
was due in some measure to the early influence of idealism on his 
mind. 

In 1882 Alexander was elected a Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. And the influence of evolutionary thought can be seen in 
the book which he published in 1889, Moral Order and Progress: 
An Analysis of Ethical Conceptions . As the title of the book 
indicates, Alexander considered ethics to be concerned with the 
analysis of moral concepts, such as good and evil, right and wrong. 
But he also regarded it as a normative science. In his interpretation 
of the moral life and of moral concepts he carried on the line of 
thought represented by Herbert Spencer and Sir Leslie Stephen. 
Thus in his view the struggle for survival in the biological sphere 
takes the form in the ethical sphere of a struggle between rival 
moral ideals. And the law of natural selection, as applying in the 
moral field, means that that set of moral ideals tends to prevail 
which most conduces to the production of a state of equilibrium 
or harmony between the various elements and forces in the 
individual, between the individual and society, and between man 
and his environment. There is thus an ultimate and overall ideal 
of harmony which in Alexander's view includes within itself the 
ideals upheld by other ethical systems, such as happiness and self- 
realization. At the same time the conditions of life, physical and 

1 Bradley was interested in psychology. But it is notorious that for many years 
psychology was frowned on at Oxford and regarded as not qualifying for recog¬ 
nition as a science. 
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social, are constantly changing, with the result that the concrete 
meaning of equilibrium or harmony assumes fresh forms. Hence, 
even though there is in a real sense an ultimate end of moral 
progress, it cannot be actually attained in a fixed and unalterable 
shape, and ethics cannot be expressed in the form of a set of static 
principles which are incapable of modification or change. 

To turn to Alexander’s realism. 1 His basic idea of knowledge is 
that it is simply a relation of compresence or togetherness between 
some object and a conscious being. The object, in the sense of the 
thing known, is what it is whether it is known or not. Further, 
Alexander rejects all forms of representationalism. We can, of 
course, direct our attention explicitly to our mental acts or states. 
But they do not serve as copies or signs of external things which 
are known only indirectly. Rather do we ‘enjoy’ our mental acts 
while knowing directly objects which are other than the acts by 
which we know them. Nor are sense-data intermediate objects 
between consciousness and physical things, they are perspectives 
of things. Even a so-called illusion is a perspective of the real 
world, though it is referred by the mind to a context to which it 
does not belong. 2 Further, in knowing the past by memory we 
really do know the past. That is to say, pastness is a direct object 
of experience. 

In 1893 Alexander was appointed professor of philosophy in the 
University of Manchester. In the years 1916-18 he delivered the 
Gifford Lectures at Glasgow, and the published version appeared 
in 1920 under the title Space, Time and Deity. In this work we are 
told that metaphysics is concerned with the world as a whole, thus 
carrying comprehensiveness to its furthest limits. In Aristotelian 
language we can say that it is the science of being and its essential 
attributes, investigating ‘the ultimate nature of existence if it has 
any, and those pervasive characters of things, or categories’.* 
But though metaphysics has a wider subject-matter than any 
special science, its method is empirical, in the sense that, like the 
sciences, it uses ‘hypotheses by which to bring its data into 
verifiable connection’. 4 At the same time the pervasive and 
essential attributes of things can be described as non-empirical or 

1 The best known of Alexander's articles illustrating his realist theory of 
knowledge is 'The Basis of Realism', which appeared in the Proceedings of the 
British Academy for 1914. 

1 In other words, the mind does not create the materials of an illusion but 
derives them from sensible experience. But it can be said to constitute the illusion 
as an illusion by an erroneous judgment in regard to context. 

8 Space, Time and Deity, 1, p. 2. 4 Ibid,, 1, p. 4. 
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a priori provided that we understand that the distinction between 
the empirical and the non-empirical lies within the experienced 
and is not equivalent to a distinction between experience and what 
transcends all experience. Bearing this in mind, we can define 
metaphysics as ‘the experiential or empirical study of the non- 
empirical or a priori, and of such questions as arise out of the 
relation of the empirical to the a priori ’. 1 

According to Alexander, ultimate reality, the basic matrix of 
all things, is space-time. Precisely how he arrived at this notion, 
it is difficult to say. He mentions, for example, the idea of a world 
in space and time formulated by H. Minkowski in 1908. And he 
refers to Lorentz and Einstein. Further, he speaks with approval 
of Bergson’s concept of real time, though with disapproval of the 
French philosopher's subordination of space to time. In any case 
Alexander’s notion of space-time as the ultimate reality is 
obviously opposed to Bradley’s relegation of space and time to the 
sphere of appearance and to McTaggart’s theory of the unreality 
of time. Alexander is concerned with constructing a naturalistic 
metaphysics or world-view; and he begins with what is for him 
both the ultimate and, when considered purely in itself, the 
primitive phase of the evolutionary process. 

The naive way of conceiving space and time is as receptacles or 
containers. And a natural corrective to this crude image is to 
depict them as relations between individual entities, relations 
respectively of co-existence and succession. But this view clearly 
implies that individual entities are logically prior to space and 
time, whereas the hypothesis embraced by Alexander is that space 
and time constitute 'the stuff or matrix (or matrices) out of which 
things or events are made, the medium in which they are precipi¬ 
tated and crystallized’.* If we consider either space or time by 
itself, its elements or parts are indistinguishable. But ‘each point 
of space is determined and distinguished by an instant in time, 
and each instant of time by its position in space'.* In other words, 
space and time together constitute one reality, ‘an infinite 
continuum of pure events or point-instants'. 4 And empirical things 
are groupings or complexes of such events. 

Alexander proceeds to discuss the pervasive categories or 
fundamental properties of space-time, such as identity, diversity 
and existence, universal and particular, relation, causality and so 

* Ibid., 1, p. 38. 

« Ibid., 1, p. 66. 
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on. The stage is thus set for an examination of the emergence of 
qualities and of levels of empirical reality, from matter up to 
conscious mental activity. We cannot discuss all these themes 
here. But it is worth drawing attention to Alexander’s doctrine of 
‘tertiary qualities’. 

The tertiary qualities are values, such as truth and goodness. 
They are called 'tertiary' to distinguish them from the primary 
and secondary qualities of traditional philosophy. But as applied 
to values the term ‘qualities’ should really be placed in inverted 
commas, to indicate that ‘these values are not qualities of reality 
in the same sense as colour, or form, or life’. 1 To speak of them as 
objective qualities of reality can be misleading. For instance, 
reality is not, properly speaking, either true or false: it is simply 
reality. Truth and falsity are properly predicated of propositions 
as believed, that is, in relation to the mind which believes them, 
not of things, nor even of propositions when considered simply as 
mental facts. Similarly, a thing is good, according to Alexander, 
only in relation to a purpose, as when we speak of a good tool. 
Again, though a red rose is red whether anyone perceives it or not, 
it is beautiful only in relation to the mind which appreciates its 
'coherence'. But it by no means follows that we are entitled to 
speak of the tertiary qualities or values as purely subjective or as 
unreal. They emerge as real features of the universe, though only 
in relation to minds or conscious subjects. They are, in fine, 
‘subject-object determinations’,* which ‘imply the amalgamation 
of the object with the human appreciation of it’.* 

The relation between subject and object is not, however, 
invariable. In the case of truth, for example, appreciation by the 
subject is determined by the object. For in knowledge reality is 
discovered, not made. But in the case of goodness the quality of 
being good is determined primarily by the subject, that is, by 
purpose, by the will. There is, however, a common factor which 
must be noted, namely that the appreciation of values in general 
arises in a social context, out of the community of minds. For 
instance, it is in relation to the judgment of others that I become 
aware that a proposition is false; and in my judgments about truth 
or falsity I represent what we can call the collective mind. ‘It is 
social intercourse, therefore, which makes us aware that there 
is a reality compounded of ourselves and the object, and that in 

1 Ibid., II, p. 237. 

* Ibid. 


1 Space, Time and Deity, I, p. 4. 
* Ibid., I, p. 60. 


1 Ibid., n, p. 338. 
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that relation the object has a character which it would not have 
except for that relation.’ 1 

This doctrine of the emergence of tertiary qualities enables 
Alexander to insist that evolution is not indifferent to values. 
‘Darwinism is sometimes thought to be indifferent to value. It is 
in fact the history of how values come into existence in the world 
of life.’ 8 We thus have the general picture of a process of evolution 
in which different levels of finite being emerge, each level possess¬ 
ing its own characteristic empirical quality. 'The highest of these 
empirical qualities known to us is mind or consciousness.’® And at 
this level the tertiary qualities or values emerge as real features 
of the universe, though this reality involves a relation to the 
subject, the human mind. 

Now, Alexander’s work is entitled Space, Time and Deity. Hence 
the question arises, how does Deity fit into this scheme or world¬ 
view? The philosopher’s answer is that 'Deity is the next higher 
empirical quality to the highest we know’. 4 We obviously cannot 
say what this quality is. But we know that it is not any quality 
with which we are already acquainted. For that it should be any 
such quality is ruled out by definition. 

Does it follow from this that God exists only in the future, so to 
speak, being identifiable with the next level of finite being to 
emerge in the process of evolution? To this question Alexander 
gives a negative answer. As an actually existent being, God is the 
universe, the whole space-time continuum. 'God is the whole 
world as possessing the quality of deity.... As an actual existent, 
God is the infinite world with its nisus towards deity, or, to adapt 
a phrase of Leibniz, as big or in travail with deity.’ 6 

Alexander was of Jewish origin and it is not unreasonable to see 
in his view of God a dynamic version of Spinoza’s pantheism, 
adapted to the theory of evolution. But there is an obvious 
difficulty in maintaining both that God is the whole world as 
possessing the quality of Deity and that this quality is a future 
emergent. Alexander is aware of this, of course. And he concludes 
that ‘God as an actual existent is always becoming deity but never 
attains it. He is the ideal God in embryo.’® As for religion, it can 
be described as 'the sentiment in us that we are drawn towards 
Him [God], and caught in the movement of the world to a higher 
level of existence’. 7 

1 Space, Time and Deity , 11, p, -240. 8 Ibid., 11, p. 309. 8 Ibid., 11, p. 345. 

* Ibid. 6 Ibid., ii, p. 353. 8 Ibid., 11, p. 365. 

T Ibid., ii, p. 429. 
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Given his premisses, Alexander’s position is understandable. 
On the one hand, if Deity is the quality of a future level of being, 
and if God were identifiable with the actual bearer of this quality, 
he would be finite. On the other hand, the religious consciousness, 
Alexander assumes, demands a God who is not only existent but 
also infinite. Hence God must be identified with the infinite 
universe as striving after the quality of Deity. But to say this is 
really to do no more than to apply a label, ‘God’, to the evolving 
universe, the space-time continuum. To be sure, there is some 
similarity between Alexander’s view and that of Hegel. At the 
same time Hegel’s Absolute is defined as Spirit, whereas Alexander’s 
is defined as Space-Time. And this renders the label 'God’ even 
more inappropriate. What is appropriate is the description of 
religion as a 'sentiment’. For in a naturalistic philosophy this is 
precisely what religion becomes, namely some kind of cosmic 
emotion. 

7. Owing to the development and spread of a current of thought 
which has been accompanied by a marked distrust of all compre¬ 
hensive world-views, little attention has been paid to Alexander's 
philosophy. 1 In any case, in the field of speculative philosophy his 
star has been completely eclipsed by that of Alfred North White- 
head (1861-1947), the greatest English metaphysical philosopher 
since Bradley. True, it can hardly be claimed that the influence of 
Whitehead as a speculative philosopher on recent British philo¬ 
sophy has been extensive or profound. Given the prevailing 
climate of philosophical thought, one would hardly expect it to 
have been. Whitehead’s influence has in fact been greater in 
America, where he worked from 1924 until his death, than in his 
native land. In the last few years, however, interest in his thought 
has shown itself in a considerable number of books and articles 
published in Great Britain.® And his name has become increasingly 
known in Europe. In other words, Whitehead is recognized as a 
major thinker, whereas Alexander tends to be forgotten. 

From one point of view, Whitehead’s philosophy certainly 
qualifies for inclusion in this chapter. True, he himself drew 
attention to the affinity between the results of his philosophizing 
and absolute idealism. Thus in his preface to Process and Reality 
he notes that 'though throughout the main body of the work I am 

1 In Mr. G. J. Wamock's excellent little book, English Philosophy Since 1900, 
Alexander is passed over in silence. 

■ The increase not only in tolerance of but also in sympathy with 'descriptive 
metaphysics' has, of course, contributed to this revival of interest in 'Whitehead. 
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in sharp disagreement with Bradley, the final outcome is after all 
not so greatly different’. 1 At the same time Whitehead, who came 
from mathematics to the philosophy of science and Nature, and 
thence to metaphysics, intended to return to a pre-idealist attitude 
and point of departure. That is to say, just as some of the pre- 
Kantian philosophers had philosophized in close association with 
the science of their time, Whitehead considered that the new 
physics demanded a fresh effort in speculative philosophy. He did 
not start from the subject-object relation or from the idea of 
creative thought, but rather from reflection on the world as 
presented in modern science. His categories are not simply 
imposed by the a priori constitution of the human mind; they 
belong to reality, as pervasive features of it, in much the same 
sense as Aristotle’s categories belonged to reality. Again, White- 
head gives a naturalistic interpretation of consciousness, in the 
sense that it is depicted as a developed, emergent form of the 
relation of ‘prehension’ which is found between all actual entities. 
Hence when he notes the affinity between the results of his 
speculative philosophy and some features of absolute idealism he 
also suggests that his type of thought may be ‘a transformation of 
some main doctrines of Absolute Idealism on to a realistic basis'. 2 

But though Whitehead’s philosophy, as standing on what he 
calls a realistic basis, certainly qualifies for consideration in this 
chapter, it is far too complicated to summarize in a few para¬ 
graphs. And after some consideration the present writer has 
decided not to make the attempt. It is, however, worth noting that 
Whitehead was convinced of the inevitability of speculative or 
metaphysical philosophy. That is to say, unless a philosopher 
deliberately breaks off at a certain point the process of under¬ 
standing the world and of generalization, he is inevitably led to 
'the endeavour to frame a coherent, logical, necessary system of 
general ideas in terms of which every element of our experience 
can be interpreted'. 8 Moreover, it is not simply a question of 
synthesizing the sciences. For the analysis of any particular fact 
and the determination of the status of any entity require in the 
long run a view of the general principles and categories which the 
fact embodies and of the entity’s status in the whole universe. 
Linguistically speaking, every proposition stating a particular fact 
requires for its complete analysis an exhibition of the general 
character of the universe as exemplified in this fact. Ontologically 

1 Process and Reality, p. vii (1959 edition). 1 Ibid., p. viii. • Ibid., p. 4. 
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speaking, ‘every definite entity requires a systematic universe to 
supply its requisite status’. 1 Wherever we start, therefore, we are 
led to metaphysics, provided that we do not break off the process 
of understanding on the way. 

This point of view assumes, of course, that the universe is an 
organic system. And it is Whitehead’s sustained attempt to show 
that the universe is in fact a unified dynamic process, a plurality- 
in-unity which is to be interpreted as a creative advance into 
novelty, that constitutes his philosophical system. As already 
noted, the total result of his speculation bears some resemblance 
to absolute idealism. But the world as presented by Whitehead 
is certainly not the dialectical working-out of an absolute Idea. 
The total universe, comprising both God and the world, is said to 
be caught 'in the grip of the ultimate metaphysical ground, the 
creative advance into novelty’.* It is ‘creativity’, 8 not thought, 
which is for him the ultimate factor. 

1 Ibid, p. 17. 1 Ibid., p. 5*9. 

* 'Creativity', as described by Whitehead, is not an actual entity, like God, but 
'the universal of universals’ (Process and Reality, p. 31). 
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G. E. MOORE AND ANALYSIS 

Life and writings—Common sense realism—Some remarks on 
Moore's ethical ideas—Moore on analysis—The sense-datum 
theory as an illustration of Moore's practice of analysis. 

i. In the last chapter we had occasion to consider briefly some 
Oxford realists. But when one thinks of the collapse of idealism 
in England and of the rise of a new dominating current of thought, 
one’s mind naturally turns to the analytic movement which had 
its origins at Cambridge and which in the course of time established 
itself firmly at Oxford and in other universities. It is true that in 
its later phase it has become commonly known as ‘Oxford philo¬ 
sophy'; but this does not alter the fact that the three great 
pioneers of and stimulative influences in the movement, Moore, 
Russell and Wittgenstein, were all Cambridge men. 

George Edward Moore (1873-1958) went up to Cambridge in 
1892, where he began by studying classics. He has remarked that 
he does not think that the world or the sciences would ever have 
suggested to him philosophical problems. In other words, left to 
himself he tended to take the world as he found it and as it was 
presented by the sciences. He appears to have been entirely free 
from Bradley’s dissatisfaction with all our ordinary ways of con¬ 
ceiving the world, and he did not hanker after some superior way 
of viewing it. Still less was he tortured by the problems which 
beset Kierkegaard, Jaspers, Camus and such-like thinkers. At the 
same time Moore became interested in the queer things which 
philosophers have said about the world and the sciences; for ex¬ 
ample, that time is unreal or that scientific knowledge is not really 
knowledge. And he was diverted from classics to philosophy, partly 
under the influence of his younger contemporary, Bertrand Russell. 

In 1898 Moore was awarded a Prize-Fellowship at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. And in 1903 he published Principia Ethica. 
After an absence from Cambridge he was appointed Lecturer in 
Moral Science in 1911; and in the following year he published his 
little work, Ethics, in the Home University Library Series. In 1921 
he succeeded G. F. Stout as editor of Mind ; and in 1922 he 
published Philosophical Studies, consisting for the most part of 
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reprinted articles. In 1925 Moore was elected to the Chair of 
Philosophy at Cambridge on the retirement of James Ward. In 
1951 he was awarded the Order of Merit) and in 1953 he published 
Some Main Problems of Philosophy. Philosophical Papers, a 
collection of essays prepared for publication by Moore himself, 
appeared posthumously hi 1959, while his Commonplace Book, 
1919-53, a selection from his notes and jottings, was published in 
1962. 

2. According to Bertrand Russell, it was Moore who led the 
rebellion against idealism. And Moore’s early realism can be illus¬ 
trated by reference to an article on the nature of judgment, which 
he published in Mind during the year 1899. 

In this article Moore takes as his text Bradley’s statement that 
truth and falsity depend on the relation between ideas and 
reality, and he refers with approval to Bradley's explanation that 
the term ‘ideas’ does not signify mental states but rather universal 
meanings. 1 Moore then proceeds to substitute ‘concept’ for ‘idea’ 
and ‘proposition’ for ‘judgment’, and to maintain that what is 
asserted in a proposition is a specific relation between concepts. In 
his view this holds good also of existential judgments. For 
‘existence is itself a concept’.* But Moore rejects the theory that a 
proposition is true or false in virtue of its correspondence or lack 
of correspondence with a reality or state of affairs other than 
itself. On the contrary, the truth of a proposition is an identifiable 
property of the proposition itself, belonging to it in virtue of the 
relation obtaining, within the proposition, between the concepts 
which compose it. ‘What kind of relation makes a proposition true, 
what false, cannot be further defined, but must be immediately 
recognized.’ 8 It is not, however, a relation between the proposition 
and something outside it. 

Now, as Moore says that concepts are ‘the only objects of 
knowledge’, 4 and as propositions assert relations between con¬ 
cepts and are true or false simply in virtue of the relation 
asserted, it looks at first sight as though he were expounding a 
theory which is the reverse of anything which could reasonably be 
described as realism. That is to say, it looks as though Moore were 
creating an unbridgeable gulf between the world of propositions, 
which is the sphere of truth and falsity, and the world of non- 
propositional reality or fact. 

1 In other words, Moore approves of Bradley’s protest against the psycho- 
lojsriring of logic. 

* Mind , Vol. 8 (1899), p. 180. 8 Ibid. 4 Ibid. 4 p. 182. 
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We have to understand, however, that for Moore concepts are 
not abstractions, mental constructs formed on the basis of the 
material provided by sense-data, but rather objective realities, as 
with Meinong. Further, we are invited ‘to regard the world as 
formed of concepts’. 1 That is to say, an existent thing is a complex 
of concepts, of universal such as whiteness for example, 'standing 
in a unique relation to the concept of existence’.® To say this is 
not to reduce the world of existing things to mental states. On the 
contrary, it is to eliminate the opposition between concepts and 
things. And to say that concepts are the objects of knowledge is 
to say that we know reality directly. When, therefore, Moore says 
of concepts that they must be something before they can enter 
into a relation with a cognitive subject and that ‘it is indifferent 
to their nature whether anybody thinks them or not’, 3 we can see 
what he means. He is saying that knowledge makes no difference 
to the object. It doubtless has its causes and effects; but ‘these are 
to be found only in the subject’. 4 Construction of the object is 
certainly not one of the effects of knowing. 

If a proposition consists of concepts standing in a specific 
relation to one another, and if concepts are identical with the 
realities cbnceived, it obviously follows that a true proposition 
must be identical with the reality which it is commonly considered 
as representing and with which it is commonly said to correspond. 
And in an article on truth, 6 Moore did not hesitate to maintain 
that the proposition ‘I exist’ does not differ from the reality ‘my 
existence'. 

As Moore was well aware at the time of writing, this theory 
sounds extremely odd. But what is more serious than its oddity is 
the difficulty in seeing how it does not eliminate the distinction 
between true and false propositions. Suppose, for example, that I 
believe that the earth is flat. If what I believe is a proposition, it 
seems to follow from the account of propositions explained above, 
that the earth being flat is a reality. Moore, therefore, came to 
throw overboard the idea that what we believe is propositions. In 
fact he came to jettison the idea of propositions at all, at any rate 
in the sense in which he had formerly postulated them. At the 
same time he clung to a realist view of knowledge as a unique 
unanalyzable relation between a cognitive subject and an object, 
a relation which makes no difference to the nature of the object. 

1 Mind, Vol. 8, p. 182. * Ibid., p. 183. * Ibid., p. 179. 4 Ibid. 

1 In Baldwin's Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. 
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As for the truth or falsity of beliefs, he came to admit that this 
must depend in some sense on correspondence or the lack of it, 
though he felt unable to give any clear account of the nature of 
this correspondence. 

Now, if being the term of the unique and indefinable relation in 
which knowledge consists makes no difference to the nature of the 
object, there must be at any rate one external relation. And in 
point of fact Moore, having ascribed to the idealists the view that 
no relation is purely external, in the sense that there is no relation 
which does not affect the natures or essences of the terms, pro¬ 
ceeds to reject it. Thus in an article on the concept of the relative 1 
he distinguishes between the terms 'relative' and ‘related’ and 
asserts that the former term, when predicated of a thing, implies 
that the relation or relations referred to are essential to the 
subject of which the term is predicated. But this implies that the 
relation of something which is a whole to something else is identical 
with or a part of the whole. And this notion, Moore maintains, is 
self-contradictory. In other words, a thing is what it is, and it is 
not definable in terms of its relations to anything else. Hence a 
thing's nature cannot be constituted by the nature of the system 
to which it belongs; and idealist monism is thus deprived of one 
of its main foundations. 

Moore’s best-known criticism of idealism is, of course, his article 
entitled The Refutation of Idealism .* In it he maintains that if 
modern idealism makes any general assertion at all about the 
universe, it is that the universe is spiritual. But it is not at all clear 
what this statement means. And it is thus very difficult to discuss 
the question whether the universe is or is not spiritual. When we 
examine the matter, however, we find that there is a large number 
of different propositions which the idealist has to prove if he is to 
establish the truth of his general conclusion. And we can inquire 
into the weight of his arguments. Obviously, the statement that 
the universe is spiritual in character might still be true even if all 
the arguments advanced by idealists to prove its truth were 
fallacious. At the same time to show that the arguments were 
fallacious would be at any rate to show that the general conclusion 
was entirely unproved. 

According to Moore, every argument used to prove that reality 
is spiritual has as one of its premisses the proposition esse est 

1 Article ‘Relative* in Baldwin's Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology . 

1 Mind, Vol. 12 (1903), reprinted in Philosophical Studies. 
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percipi, to be is to be perceived. And one’s natural reaction to this 
contention is to comment that belief in the truth of esse est percipi 
is characteristic of Berkeley's idealism, and that it should not be 
attributed to Hegel, for instance, or to Bradley. But Moore under¬ 
stands percipi as including 'that other type of mental fact, which 
is called "thought" ’,* and as meaning, in general, to be experi¬ 
enced. And on this interpretation of percipi Bradley could be 
counted as subscribing to the thesis esse est percipi, inasmuch as 
everything is for him a constituent element in one all-compre¬ 
hensive absolute experience. 

As Moore understands esse est percipi in such a broad sense, it is 
not surprising that he finds the thesis ambiguous and capable of 
being interpreted in several ways. However, let us take it that 
acceptance of the thesis commits one to holding, among other 
things, that the object of a sensation cannot be distinguished from 
the sensation itself, or that, insofar as a distinction is made, it is 
the result of illegitimate abstraction from an organic unity. Moore 
undertakes to show that this view is false. 

In the first place we are all aware, for example, that the 
sensation of blue differs from that of green. Yet if they are both 
sensations, they must have something in common. And Moore 
calls this common element ‘consciousness’, while the differen¬ 
tiating elements in the two sensations he calls their respective 
‘objects’. Thus ‘blue is one object of sensation and green is 
another, and consciousness, which both sensations have in com¬ 
mon, is different from either’.* On the one hand, as consciousness 
can co-exist with other objects of sensation besides blue, we 
obviously cannot legitimately claim that blue is the same thing as 
consciousness alone. On the other hand, we cannot legitimately 
claim that blue is the same thing as blue together with con¬ 
sciousness. For if we could, the statement that blue exists would 
have the same meaning as the statement that blue co-exists with 
consciousness. And this cannot be the case. For if, as has already 
been admitted, consciousness and blue are distinct elements in the 
sensation of blue, it makes sense to ask whether blue can exist 
without consciousness. And it would not make sense if the state¬ 
ment that blue exists and the statement that blue co-exists with 
consciousness had exactly the same meaning. 

It may be objected that by using the term ‘object’ instead of 
‘content’ this line of argument simply begs the question. In point 
1 Philosophical Studies, p. 7. 1 Ibid., p. 17. 
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of fact blue is the content, rather than the object, of the sensation 
of blue. And any distinction which we may make between the 
elements of content and consciousness or awareness is the result 
of an operation of abstraction performed on an organic unity. 

For Moore, however, an appeal to the concept of organic unity 
is tantamount to an attempt to have things both ways. That is to 
say, a distinction is allowed and prohibited at the samo time. In 
any case Moore is not prepared to admit that ‘content’ is a more 
appropriate term than ‘object’. It is legitimate to speak of blue as 
part of the content of a blue flower. But a sensation of blue is not 
itself blue: it is awareness or consciousness of blue as an object. 
And this relation is just that which we mean in every case by 
"knowing” \ 1 To know or be aware of blue is not to have in the 
mind a representative image of which blue is the content or part 
of the content; it is to be directly aware of the object ‘blue’. 

According to Moore, therefore, the awareness which is included 
in sensation is the same unique relation which basically constitutes 
every kind of knowledge. And the problem of getting out of the 
subjective sphere or circle of our sensations, images and ideas is a 
pseudo-problem. For ‘merely to have a sensation is already to be 
outside that circle. It is to know something which is as truly and 
really not a part of my experience, as anything which I can ever 
know.'® 

It can be added, with reference to the idealist thesis that reality 
is spiritual, that according to Moore we possess precisely the same 
evidence for saying that there are material things as we possess 
for saying that we have sensations. Hence to doubt the existence 
of material things entails doubting the existence of our sensations, 
and of experience in general. To say this is not to say, or even to 
suggest, that nothing is spiritual. It is to say that if the statement 
that reality is spiritual entails denying the existence of material 
things, we have no possible reason for making the statement. For 
the only reasonable alternative to the admission that matter 
exists as well as spirit, is absolute scepticism—that, as likely as 
not, nothing exists at all'.* And this is not a position which we can 
consistently propose and maintain. 

In his discussion of sensation and perception, a discussion to 
which we shall have to return presently, Moore can be said to be 
concerned with phenomenological analysis. But it is obvious that 
his general attitude is founded on a common sense realism. And 

‘ Ibid - P- *5. ■ Ibid., p. 27. • Ibid., p. 30. 
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this element in his thought comes out clearly in the famous essay 
entitled A Defence of Common Sense, 1 where he maintains that 
there are a number of propositions, the truth of which is known 
with certainty. Thus I know that there is at present a living 
human body which is my body. I know also that there are other 
living bodies besides my own. I know too that the earth has 
existed for many years. Further, I know that there are other 
people, each of whom knows that there is a living body which is 
his own body, that there are other living bodies besides his own, 
and that the earth has existed for many years. Again, I know not 
only that these people are aware of the truth of these propositions 
but also that each of them knows that there are other people who 
are aware of the same truths. Such propositions belong to the 
common sense view of the world. And it follows, according to 
Moore, that they are true. There may indeed be differences of 
opinion about whether a given proposition belongs or not to the 
common sense view of the world. But if it does, it is true. And if it 
is known to belong, it is known to be true. And it is known to be 
true because of the reasons which we actually have for stating that 
it is true, not for any supposedly better reasons which philosophers 
may claim* to be able to provide. It is no more the philosopher’s 
business to prove the truth of propositions which we already know 
to be true than it is his business to disprove them. 

Moore’s defence of common sense has been referred to here 
simply as an illustration of one aspect of his realism. We shall have 
to return to the subject in connection with his conception of 
analysis. Meanwhile we can profitably take a glance at some of his 
ethical ideas, which, apart from their intrinsic interest, seem to 
illustrate the fact that his realism is not a ‘naturalistic’ realism. 

3. Some moral philosophers, Moore remarks, have considered 
adequate the description of ethics as being concerned with what is 
good and what is bad in human conduct. In point of fact this 
description is too narrow. For other things besides human conduct 
can be good, and ethics can be described as ‘the general inquiry 
into what is good’.® In any case, before we ask the question ‘what 
is good?’, meaning ‘what things and which kinds of conduct 
possess the property of being good?’, it seems logically proper to 
ask and answer the question, ‘what is good?’, meaning ‘how is 

1 Contemporary British Philosophy, Second Series, edited by J. H. Muirhead 
(1925) and reprinted in Philosophical Papers (1959). 

* Principia Ethica, p. 1, s.2 (1959 reprint). In reference to this work the letter 
•s' signifies the section. 
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good to be defined?’, ‘what is goodness in itself?’ For unless we 
know the answer to this question, it may be argued, how can we 
discriminate between good and bad conduct and say what things 
possess the property of goodness? 

Moore insists that when he raises the question, ‘how is good to 
be defined?’, he is not looking for a purely verbal definition, the 
sort of definition which consists simply in substituting other words 
for the word to be defined. Nor is he concerned with establishing 
or with justifying the common usage of the word ‘good’. ‘My 
business is solely with that object or idea, which I hold, rightly or 
wrongly, that the word is generally used to stand for. What I want 
to discover is the nature of that object or idea.’ 1 In other words, 
Moore is concerned with phenomenological rather than with 
linguistic analysis. 

Having raised the question, Moore proceeds to assert that it 
cannot be answered, not because good is some mysterious, occult 
and unrecognizable quality but because the idea of good is a 
simple notion, like that of yellow. Definitions which describe the 
real nature of an object are only possible when the object is 
complex. When the object is simple, no such definition is possible. 
Hence good is indefinable. This does not entail the conclusion that 
the things which are good are indefinable. All that is being main¬ 
tained is that the notion of good as such is a simple notion and 
hence ‘incapable of any definition, in the most important sense of 
that word’.* 

From this doctrine of good as an indefinable property or 
quality there follow some important conclusions. Suppose, for 
example, that someone says that pleasure is the good. Pleasure 
may be one of the things which possess the property of being good; 
but if, as is probably the case, the speaker imagines that he is 
giving a definition of good, what he says cannot possibly be true. 
If good is an indefinable property, we cannot substitute for it 
some other property, such as pleasurable. For even if we admitted, 
for the sake of argument, that all those things which possess the 
property of being good also possess the property of being pleasur¬ 
able, pleasure would still not be, and could not be, the same as 
good. And anyone who imagines that it is or could be the same, is 
guilty of the ‘naturalistic fallacy’. 8 

Now, the fallacy in question is basically ‘the failure to distin¬ 
guish clearly that unique and indefinable quality which we mean 

1 Ibid., p. 6, s.6. * Ibid., p. 9, 3.10. * Ibid., p. 10, s.io. 
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by good’. 1 Anyone who identifies goodness with some other 
quality or thing, whether it be pleasure or self-perception or 
virtue or love, saying that this is what ‘good’ means, is guilty of 
this fallacy. These things may perfectly well possess the quality of 
goodness in the sense, for example, that what is pleasurable also 
possesses the quality of being good. But it no more follows that to 
be pleasurable is the same thing as to be good than it would 
follow, on the supposition that all primroses are yellow, that to be 
a primrose and to be yellow are the same thing. 

But, it may well be asked, why should this fallacy be described 
as ‘naturalistic’? The only real reason for so describing it would 
obviously be the belief that goodness is a ‘non-natural’ quality. 
Given this belief, it would follow that those who identify goodness 
with a ‘natural’ quality are guilty of a naturalistic fallacy. But 
though in Principia Ethica Moore does indeed maintain that 
goodness is a non-natural quality, he greatly complicates matters 
by distinguishing between two groups of philosophers who are 
both said to be guilty of the naturalistic fallacy. The first group 
consists of those who uphold some form of naturalistic ethics by 
defining good in terms of ‘some one property of things, which 
exists in time'.® Hedonism, which identifies pleasure and goodness, 
would be an example. The second group consists of those who base 
ethics on metaphysics and define good in metaphysical terms, in 
terms of or by reference to a supersensible reality which tran¬ 
scends Nature and does not exist in time. According to Moore, 
Spinoza is an example, when he tells us that we become perfect in 
proportion as we are united with Absolute Substance by what he 
calls the intellectual love of God. Another example is provided 
by those who say that our final end, the supreme good, is the 
realization of our 'true' selves, the ‘true’ self not being anything 
which exists here and now in Nature. What, then, is meant by 
saying that good is a 'non-natural' quality, if at the same time those 
who define good in terms of or with reference to a ‘non-natural’ 
reality or quality or experience are said to be guilty of the natural¬ 
istic fallacy? 

The answer which immediately suggests itself is that there is no 
incompatibility between asserting that good is an indefinable non¬ 
natural quality and denying that it can be defined in terms of 
some other non-natural quality. Indeed, the assertion entails the 
denial. But this consideration by itself does not tell us in what 
1 Principia Ethica, p. 59, s.36. 8 Ibid., p. 41, 8.27. 
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sense good is a non-natural quality. In Principia Ethica Moore 
makes it clear that he has not the slightest intention of denying 
that good can be a property of natural objects. ‘And yet I have 
said that ‘‘good” itself is not a natural property.' 1 What, then, is 
meant by saying that good can be, and indeed is, a non-natural 
property of at least some natural objects? 

The answer provided in Principia Ethica is extremely odd. A 
natural property, or at any rate most natural properties, can exist 
by themselves in time, whereas good cannot. ‘Can we imagine 
"good” as existing by itself in time, and not merely as a property 
of some natural object?’* No, we certainly cannot imagine this. 
But neither can we imagine a natural quality such as being brave 
existing by itself in time. And when Professor C. D. Broad, for 
example, pointed this out, Moore said that he completely agreed. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find him eventually admitting 
roundly that ‘in Principia I did not give any tenable explanation 
of what I meant by saying that "good” was not a natural 
property’. 3 

In his essay on the conception of intrinsic value in Philosophical 
Studies Moore gave another account of the distinction between 
natural and non-natural properties. He later admitted that this 
account was really two accounts; but he maintained that one of 
them might possibly be true. If one ascribes to a thing a natural 
intrinsic quality, one is always describing it to some extent. But 
if one ascribes to a thing a non-natural intrinsic quality, one is not 
describing the thing at all. 

Obviously, if good is a non-natural intrinsic quality, and if to 
ascribe this quality to an object is not to describe the object in any 
way at all, the temptation immediately arises to conclude that the 
term ‘good’ expresses an evaluative attitude, so to speak, and that 
to call a thing good is to express this attitude and at the same 
time a desire that others should share this attitude. But if this 
conclusion is drawn, the view that goodness is an intrinsic quality 
of things has to be abandoned. And Moore was not prepared to 
abandon it. He believed that we can recognize what things 
possess the quality of being good, though we cannot define the 
quality. And when he wrote Principia Ethica, he was convinced 
that it is one of the main tasks of moral philosophy to determine 
values in this sense, namely to determine what things possess the 

1 Ibid., p. 41, 8.26. * Ibid., p. 41, s.26. 

* In ‘A Reply to my Critics’ contained in The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, 
edited by P. A. Schilpp, p. 582 (New York, 1952, 2nd edition). 
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quality of goodness and what things possess it in a higher degree 
than others. 1 

Obligation was defined by Moore in terms of the production of 
good. 'Our "duty”, therefore, can be defined as that action which 
will cause more good to exist in the Universe than any possible 
alternative.’® Indeed, in Principia Ethica Moore went so far as to 
say that it is demonstrably certain that the assertion that one is 
morally bound to perform an action is identical with the assertion 
that this action will produce the greatest possible amount of good 
in the Universe. When, however, he came to write Ethics, he was 
no longer prepared to claim that the two statements were identical. 
And later on he recognized the necessity of distinguishing clearly 
between the statement that that action is morally obligatory 
which will produce the greatest amount of good as an effect 
subsequent to the action and the statement that that action is 
morally obligatory which, by reason of its being performed, by 
reason of its intrinsic nature, makes the Universe intrinsically 
better than it would be if some other action were performed. In 
any case the point to notice is that Moore does not regard his 
theory of good as an indefinable non-natural property as being in 
any way incompatible with a teleological view of ethics, which 
interprets obligation in terms of the production of good, that is, in 
terms of the production of things or experiences possessing the 
intrinsic quality of goodness. Nor in fact does there appear to be 
any incompatibility. 

From this theory of obligation it does not follow, however, that 
in any set of circumstances whatsoever we are morally obliged to 
perform a certain action. For there might be two or more possible 
actions which, as far as we can see, would be equally productive of 
good. We can then describe these actions as right or morally 
permissible, but not as morally obligatory, even though we were 
obliged to perform either the one or the other. 

Moore certainly assumed and implied that if a man passes a 
specifically moral judgment or an action, his statement, con¬ 
sidered precisely as a moral judgment, is capable of being true or 
false. Take, for example, the assertion that it was right of Brutus 
to stab Julius Caesar. If this assertion is intended in a specifically 

1 In Principia Ethica Moore laid most stress on the values of personal affection 
and aesthetic enjoyment, that is, the appreciation of the beautiful in art and 
Nature. And this attitude exercised a considerable influence at the time on what 
was known as the Bloomsbury Circle. 

• Ibid., p. 148, s.89. 
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ethical sense, it is reducible neither to the statement that the 
speaker has a subjective attitude of approval towards Brutus’s 
action nor to the statement that as a matter of historical fact 
Brutus stabbed Caesar. And in its irreducible moral character it 
is either true or false. Hence the dispute between the man who 
says that Brutus's action was right and the man who says that it 
was wrong is a dispute about the truth or falsity of a moral 
proposition. 

When, however, he was confronted with the so-called emotive 
theory of ethics, Moore began to feel doubt about the truth of the 
position which he had hitherto adopted. As can be seen from his 
'A Reply to My Critics’, he conceded that Professor C. L. Steven¬ 
son might be right in maintaining that the man who says that 
Brutus’s action was right, when the word ‘right’ is being used in a 
specifically ethical sense, is not saying anything of which truth or 
falsity can be predicated, except perhaps that Bratus actually did 
stab Caesar, a statement which is clearly historical and not ethical. 
Further, Moore conceded that if one man says that Brutus’s 
action was right while another says that it was wrong, ‘I feel some 
inclination to think that their disagreement is merely a dis¬ 
agreement in attitude, like that between the man who says "Let’s 
play poker” and the other who says, "No; let's listen to a record”: 
and I do not know that I am not as much inclined to think this as 
to think that they are making incompatible assertions’. 1 At the 
same time Moore confessed that he was also inclined to think that 
his old view was true; and he maintained that in any case Steven¬ 
son had not shown that it was false. ‘Right’, ‘wrong’, ‘ought’, may 
have merely emotive meaning. And in this case the same must be 
said of ‘good’ too. ‘I am inclined to think that this is so, but I am 
also inclined to think that it is not so; and I do not know which 
way I am inclined most strongly.’ 2 

These hesitations can reasonably be described as typical of 
Moore. He was, as has often been remarked, a great questioner. 
He raised a problem, tried to define it precisely and offered a 
solution. But when he was faced with criticism, he never brushed 
it aside. When he thought that it was based on misunderstanding 
of what he had said, he tried to explain his meaning more clearly. 
When, however, the criticism was substantial and not simply 
the fruit of misunderstanding, it was his habit to give serious 

1 The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, edited by P. A. Schilpp, pp. 546-7. 

* Ibid., p. 554. 
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consideration to the critic’s remarks and to give due weight to his 
point of view. Moore never assumed that what he had said must 
be true and what the other fellow said must be false. And he did 
not hesitate to give a candid expression to his reflections and 
perplexities. We have to remember, therefore, that he is thinking 
aloud, so to speak, and that his hesitations are not necessarily to 
be taken as a definite retraction of his former views. He is engaged 
in weighing a new point of view, suggested to him by a critic, and 
in trying to estimate the amount of truth in it. Further, as we 
have seen, he is extremely frank about his subjective impressions, 
letting his readers know, without any attempt at concealment, 
that he is inclined to accept the new point of view, while at the 
same time he is inclined to stick to his own former view. Moore 
never felt that he was irretrievably committed to his own past, 
that is, to what he had said in the past. And when he became con¬ 
vinced that he had been wrong, he said so plainly. 

In regard, however, to the question whether truth and falsity 
can legitimately be predicated of moral judgments, we are not 
entitled to say that Moore became convinced that his former view 
had been wrong. In any case the ethical theses which are for ever 
associated with his name are those of the indefinability of good, 
considered as a non-natural intrinsic quality, and of the need for 
avoiding any form of the so-called naturalistic fallacy. Moore’s 
ethical position, especially as developed in Principia Ethica, can 
be said to be realist but not naturalistic; realist in the sense that 
good is regarded as an objective and recognizable intrinsic 
quality, not naturalistic in the sense that this quality is described 
as non-natural. But Moore never succeeded in explaining satis¬ 
factorily what was meant by saying, for example, that good is a 
non-natural quality of natural objects. And it is understandable 
that the emotive theory of ethics eventually came to the fore in 
philosophical discussion. After all, this theory can itself claim to 
be free from the ‘naturalistic fallacy' and can use this claim as a 
weapon for dealing blows at rival theories. At the same time the 
theory is immune from the accusation of committing what Moore 
called the naturalistic fallacy only because ‘good’ is removed 
altogether from the sphere of objective intrinsic qualities. 1 

1 It is not, of course, my intention to suggest that Moore’s ethics must pass into 
the emotive theory. What I suggest is simply that it is understandable if to some 
minds the emotive theory appears more intelligible and tenable. But this theory 
in its original form was very soon seen to constitute a gross over-simplification 
of complex issues. And subsequent ethical discussion became much more sophisti¬ 
cated and also, in a real sense, more ecumenical. 
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4. Mention has already been made of the fact that as an under¬ 
graduate at Cambridge Moore was struck by some of the odd 
things which philosophers have said about the world. McTaggart’s 
denial of the reality of time was a case in point. What, Moore 
wondered, could McTaggart possibly mean by this? Was he using 
the term ‘unreal’ in some peculiar sense which would deprive the 
statement that time is unreal of its paradoxical character? Or was 
he seriously suggesting that it is untrue to say that we have our 
lunch after we have had our breakfast? If so, the statement that 
time is unreal would be exciting but at the same time preposterous: 
it could not possibly be true. In any case, how can we profitably 
discuss the question whether time is real or unreal unless we first 
know precisely what is being asked? Similarly, according to 
Bradley reality is spiritual. But it is not at all clear what it means 
to say that reality is spiritual. Perhaps several different proposi¬ 
tions are involved. And before we start discussing whether reality 
is spiritual or not, we must not only clarify the question but make 
sure that it is not really several separate questions. For if it is, 
these questions will have to be treated in turn. 

It is important to understand that Moore had no intention 
whatsoever of suggesting that all philosophical problems are 
pseudo-problems. He was suggesting that the reason why philo¬ 
sophical problems are often so difficult to answer is sometimes 
that it is not clear in the first place precisely what is being asked. 
Again, when, as so often happens, disputants find themselves at 
cross-purposes, the reason may sometimes be that the question 
under discussion is not really one question but several. Such 
suggestions have nothing at all to do with any general dogma 
about the meaninglessness of philosophical problems. They 
represent an appeal for clarity and accuracy from the start, an 
appeal prompted by enlightened common sense. They express, 
of course, the predominantly analytic turn of Moore’s mind; 
but they do not make him a positivist, which he certainly was 
not. 

When, however, we think of Moore’s idea of philosophical 
analysis, we generally think of it in connection with his contention 
that there are common sense propositions which we all know to be 
true. If we know them to be true, it is absurd for the philosopher 
to try to show that they are not true. For he too knows that they 
are true. Nor is it the business of the philosopher, according to 
Moore, to attempt to prove, for example, that there are material 
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things outside the mind. For there is no good reason to suppose 
that the philosopher can provide better reasons than those which 
we already have for saying that there are material things external 
to the mind. What, however, the philosopher can do is to analyze 
propositions, the truth or the falsity of which is established by other 
than specifically philosophical argument. The philosopher can, of 
course, try to make explicit the reasons which we already have for 
accepting some common sense propositions. But this does not 
turn the reasons into specifically philosophical reasons, in the 
sense that they have been added, as it were, by the philosopher to 
our stock of reasons. 1 

The question arises, therefore, what is meant by analyzing a 
proposition? It obviously cannot signify simply ‘giving the mean¬ 
ing’. For if I know that a proposition is true, I must know what it 
means. Normally at any rate we would not be prepared to say 
that a man knew, or could know, that a proposition was true, if at 
the same time he had to admit that he did not know what the 
proposition meant. 1 And from this we can infer that analysis, as 
envisaged by Moore, does not consist simply in putting what has 
been said into other words. For instance, if an Italian asks me 
what it mdans to say ‘John is the brother of James' and I reply 
that it means ‘Giovanni b il fratello di Giacomo’, I have explained 
to the Italian what the English sentence means, but I can hardly 
be said to have analyzed a proposition. I have not analyzed any¬ 
thing. 

Analysis means for Moore conceptual analysis. He admitted 
later that he had sometimes spoken as though to give the analysis 
of a proposition was to give its ‘meaning*. But he insisted that 
what he really had in mind was the analysis of concepts. The use 
of the word ‘means’ implies that analysis is concerned with verbal 

1 In a well-known essay on ‘Moore and Ordinary Language’ (The Philosophy of 
G. E, Moore , edited by P. A. Schilpp, Chapter 13), Professor N. Malcolm main¬ 
tained that Moore’s way of proving the denials of common sense propositions to 
be false was to appeal to ordinary language. Moore himself {ibid., pp. 668-9) 
admitted that he considered the sort of argument referred to by Malcolm as a 
good argument, and that he himself had said that this sort of argument amounted 
to a disproof of the proposition ‘there are no material things*. He added, however, 
that in the case of such a proposition as ‘we do not know for certain that there are 
material things’, something more is required if the proposition is to be proved 
to be false. For in point of fact many more philosophers have held that we do not 
know that there are material things than nave held that there are actually no 
material things. 

* I say ‘normally at any rate*, because if a man was convinced that all state¬ 
ments made by a certain authority were necessarily true, he might wish to claim 
that he knew that any such statement was true, even if he was not at all sure of 
what it meant. 
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expression, with defining words, whereas it is really concerned 
with defining concepts. The analyzandum, that which is to be 
analyzed, is a concept, and the analyzans, the analysis, must also 
be a concept. The expression used for the analyzans must be 
different from the expression used for the analyzandum, and it 
must be different in that it explicitly means or expresses a concept 
or concepts not explicitly mentioned by the expression used for 
the analyzandum. For instance, to give an example employed by 
Moore himself, 'x is a male sibling’ would be an analysis of ‘x is a 
brother'. It is not a question of merely substituting one verbal 
expression for another in the sense in which 'fratello' can be 
substituted for ‘brother’. ‘Male sibling’ is indeed a different verbal 
expression from ‘brother’, but at the same time it explicitly 
mentions a concept which is not explicitly mentioned in ‘x is a 
brother'. 

And yet, of course, as Moore admits, if the analysis is correct, 
the concepts in the analyzandum and the analyzans, in the 
proposition to be analyzed and in its analysis, must be in some 
sense the same. But in what sense? If they are the same in the 
sense that no distinction can be made between them except in 
terms of verbal expression, analysis seems to be concerned simply 
with the substitution of one verbal expression for another. But 
Moore has said that this is not the case. He is therefore faced with 
the task of explaining in what sense the concepts in analyzandum 
and analyzans must be the same if the analysis is to be correct, 
and in what sense they must be distinct if analysis is to be more 
than the mere substitution of an equivalent verbal expression for 
a given verbal expression. But Moore does not feel able to give a 
really clear explanation. 

In a general way it is, of course, easy enough to give a cash- 
value to the idea of philosophical analysis. True, if we are told 
that ‘x is a male sibling’ is an analysis of ‘x is a brother’, we may 
be inclined to wonder what possible philosophical relevance 
analysis of this kind can possess. But consider the non-philosopher 
who knows perfectly well how to use causal expressions in concrete 
contexts. If someone tells him that the banging of the door was 
caused by a sudden gust of wind through the open window, he 
knows perfectly well what is meant. He can distinguish between 
cases of post hoc and cases of propter hoc, and he can recognize 
particular causal relations. In a sense, therefore, he is well aware 
what causality means. But if the non-philosopher were asked to 
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give an abstract analysis of the concept of causality, he would 
find himself at a loss. Like Socrates’s young friends in a similar 
situation, he would probably mention instances of the causal 
relation and be unable to do anything more. Yet philosophers from 
Plato and Aristotle onwards have tried to give abstract analyses 
of concepts such as causality. And we can call this sort of thing 
philosophical analysis. 

Though, however, this idea of philosophical analysis seems at 
first sight to be plain sailing, it can be and has been challenged. 
Thus those who sympathize with the attitude expressed in certain 
remarks in Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations would 
maintain that if one is asked what causality is, the proper answer 
is precisely to mention examples of the causal relation. It is a 
mistake to look for one single and profounder ‘meaning’ of the 
term. Either we already know what causality is (how the word is 
used) or we do not. And if we do not, we can be informed by having 
examples of the causal relation pointed out to us. Similarly, it is 
a mistake to suppose that because we describe a variety of things 
as beautiful, there must necessarily be one single ‘real’ meaning, 
one genuine analysis of a unitary concept, which the philosopher 
can, as it were, dig out. We can, of course, say that we are looking 
for a definition. But one can be found in the dictionary. And if 
this is not what we are looking for, then what we really need is to 
be reminded of the ways in which the word in question is actually 
used in human language. We shall then know what is ‘means'. 
And this is the only ‘analysis’ which is really required. 

It is not the intention of the present writer to defend this more 
‘linguistic’ idea of analysis. His sympathies lie rather with the 
older idea of philosophical analysis, provided, of course, that we 
avoid the fallacy of ‘one word, one meaning’. At the same time the 
notion of conceptual analysis is not at all so clear as it may seem 
to be at first sight. Difficulties arise which require to be considered 
and, if possible, met. But we cannot find any adequate answers 
to such difficulties in Moore’s account of analysis. 

This is not, however, surprising. For the fact of the matter is 
that Moore devoted himself for the most part to the practice of 
philosophical analysis. That is to say, he concerned himself with 
the analysis of particular propositions rather than with analyzing 
the concept of analysis. And when he was challenged to give an 
abstract account of his method and its aims, he felt able to remove 
some misunderstandings but unable to answer all questions to his 
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own satisfaction. With his characteristic honesty, he did not 
hesitate to say so openly. 

Obviously, therefore, to obtain some concrete idea of what 
Moore understood by analysis we have to look primarily at his 
actual practice. But before we turn to a line of analysis which 
occupied a great deal of his attention, there are two points which 
must be emphasized. In the first place Moore never said, and never 
intended to say, that philosophy and analysis are the same thing, 
and that the philosopher can do nothing more than analyze 
propositions or concepts. And when this view was attributed to 
him, he explicitly rejected it. The bent of his mind was indeed 
predominantly analytic; but he never laid down any dogma about 
the limits of philosophy. Other people may have done so, but not 
Moore. In the second place he never suggested that all concepts 
are analyzable. We have already seen, for example, that according 
to him the concept of good is simple and unanalyzable. And the 
same can be said of the concept of knowing. 

5. In his well-known paper Proof of an External World, which he 
read to the British Academy in 1939, 1 Moore maintained that it is 
a good argument for, and indeed sufficient proof of, the existence 
of physical objects external to the mind if we can indicate one or 
more such objects. And he proceeded to claim that he could prove 
that two hands exist by the simple expedient of holding up his 
two hands, making a gesture with the right hand while saying 
‘here is one hand' and then making a gesture with the left hand 
while saying ‘and here is the other’. 

This may sound extremely naive. But, as someone has said, 
Moore always had the courage to appear naive. The trouble is, 
however, that while we may all come to believe that there is an 
external world by becoming aware of external objects, the only 
person who can possibly need a proof of the existence of an 
external world is the person who professes to doubt it. And if he 
professes to doubt, his doubt covers the existence of any extra¬ 
mental physical object. Hence he is not likely to be impressed 
when Moore, or anyone else, exhibits two hands. He will simply 
say that he doubts whether what he sees, when he is shown two 
hands, are really external physical objects. 

And yet, of course, Moore’s position is not really as naive as it 
appears to be at first sight. For the determined sceptic is not 
going to be convinced by any proof. And what Moore is saying to 
1 Proceedings of the British Academy , Vol. 25, 1939. 
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the sceptic is more or less this: 'The only evidence which I can 
offer you is the evidence which we already have. And this is 
sufficient evidence. But you are looking for evidence or proof 
which we have not got, and which in my opinion we can never 
have. For I see no reason to believe that the philosopher can offer 
better evidence than the evidence we have. What you are really 
demanding is something which can never be provided, namely 
proof that the existence of an external world is a necessary truth. 
But it is not a necessary truth. Hence it is futile to look for the 
sort of evidence or proof which you insist on demanding.’ This is 
clearly a reasonable point of view. 

Now, as we have already indicated, while thinking that it is not 
the philosopher’s job to try to prove by some special means of his 
own the truth of such a proposition as ‘there are material things’ or 
‘there are extra-mental physical objects’, Moore believes that 
analysis of such propositions does form part of the philosopher’s 
job. For while the truth of a proposition may be certain, its correct 
analysis may not be at all certain. But the correct analysis of such 
general propositions such as those just mentioned ‘depends on the 
question how propositions of another and simpler type are to be 
analyzed’. 1 And an example of a simpler proposition would be ‘I 
am perceiving a human hand’. 

This proposition, however, is itself a deduction from two 
simpler propositions which can be expressed as ‘I am perceiving 
this' and ‘this is a human hand’. But what is 'this'} In Moore’s 
opinion it is a sense-datum. That is to say, what I directly appre¬ 
hend when I perceive a human hand is a sense-datum. And a 
sense-datum, even if we assume it to be somehow part of a human 
hand, cannot be identified with the hand. For the hand is in any 
case much more than what I actually see at a given moment. 
Hence a correct analysis of ‘I perceive a human hand’ involves one 
in specifying the nature of a sense-datum and its relation to the 
relevant physical object. 

In a paper entitled The Nature and Reality of Objects of Per¬ 
ception which he read to the Aristotelian Society in 1905 Moore 
maintained that if we look at a red book and a blue book standing 
side by side on a shelf, what we really see are red and blue patches 
of colour of certain sizes and shapes, ‘having to one another the 
spatial relation which we express by saying they are side by side’. 2 
Such objects of direct perception he called 'sense-contents’. In the 

1 Philosophical Papers, p. 53. * Philosophical Studies, p. 68. 
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lectures which he gave in the winter of 1910-n 1 Moore used the 
term ‘sense-data’. True, in a paper entitled The Status of Sense- 
Data, which he read to the Aristotelian Society during the session 
1913-14, Moore admitted that the term ‘sense-datum’ is am¬ 
biguous. For it suggests that the objects to which this term is 
applied can exist only when they are given, a view to which 
Moore did not wish to commit himself. Hence he proposed as 
‘more convenient’ 8 the use of the term ‘sensible’. But to all intents 
and purposes ‘sense-data’ is Moore’s name for the immediate 
objects of direct perception. And in A Defence of Common Sense 
we find him saying that ‘there is no doubt at all that there are 
sense-data, in the sense in which I am now using the term,’ 8 that 
is, in a sense which makes it true to say that what we directly 
perceive when we look at a hand or at an envelope is a sense- 
datum but which leaves open the question whether this sense- 
datum is or is not part of the physical object which in ordinary 
language we are said to be seeing. 

Now, Moore was careful to distinguish between sensations and 
sense-data. When, for example, I see a colour, the seeing the colour 
is the sensation and what is seen, the object, is the sense-datum. 
It therefore makes sense, at any rate at first sight, to ask whether 
sense-data can exist when they are unperceived. It would hardly 
make sense to ask whether a 'seeing' can exist when no sentient 
subject is seeing. But it does make sense to ask whether a colour 
exists when it is not perceived. If, of course, sense-data were 
described as existing 'in the mind’, it would hardly make sense to 
ask whether they can exist unperceived. But Moore was unwilling 
to describe sense-data in this way, namely as being 'in the mind’. 

But if sense-data are not ‘in the mind’, where are they? Pro¬ 
vided that sense-data exist, and do not exist in the mind, the 
question arises whether or not they exist when they are not objects 
of perception. Do they then exist in a public physical space? One 
difficulty in saying this is the following. When two men look at a 
white envelope, we commonly say that they are seeing the same 
object. But according to the sense-datum theory there must be 
two sense-data. Further, the shape and spatial relations of one 
man’s sense-datum do not seem to be precisely the same as those 
of the other man’s sense-datum. If, therefore, we take it that the 

1 These lectures form the text of Some Main Problems of Philosophy , which 
will be referred to in notes as Main Problems. 

* Philosophical Studies, p. 171. 

8 Philosophical Papers, p. 54. 
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shape and size and spatial relations of a physical object existing 
in public space are the same for all, must we not say that the one 
man's sense-datum exists in one private space and the other man's 
sense-datum in another private space? 

Further, what is the relation between a sense-datum and the 
relevant physical object? For example, if I look at a coin from 
such an angle of vision that its surface appears to me as elliptical, 
is my sense-datum a part of the coin as a physical object, the 
surface of which we take to be roughly circular? Ordinary language 
suggests that it is. For I should normally be said to be seeing the 
coin. But if I look at the coin at another moment from a different 
position, or if another man looks at the same coin at the same 
moment as I do, there are different sense-data. And they differ not 
merely numerically but also qualitatively or in content. Are all 
these sense-data parts of the physical object? If they are, this 
suggests that the surface of a coin can be both elliptical and 
circular at the same time. If they are not, how are we to describe 
the relations between the sense-data and the physical object? 
Indeed, how do we know that there is a physical object for the 
sense-data to be related to? 

These are the sort of problems with which Moore grappled on 
and off throughout his life. But he did not succeed in solving them 
to his own satisfaction. For example, we have already seen that 
in his attack on idealism Moore denied the truth of 'to be is to be 
perceived'; and his natural inclination was to claim that sense- 
data can exist even when they are unperceived. But though this 
point of view may appear reasonable when it is a question of a 
visual sense-datum such as a colour, it by no means appears 
reasonable if a toothache, for instance, is admitted into the 
category of sense-data, nor perhaps if sweet and bitter are taken 
as examples of sense-data rather than colour, size and shape. And 
in 'A Reply to My Critics' we find Moore saying that while he had 
once certainly suggested that sense-data such as blue and bitter 
could exist unperceived, 'I am inclined to think that it is as 
impossible that anything which has the sensible quality "blue", 
and more generally, anything whatever which is directly appre¬ 
hended , any sense-datum , that is, should exist unperceived, as it 
is that a headache should exist unfelt'. 1 

In this case, of course, as Moore notes, it follows that no sense- 
datum can possibly be identical with or part of the surface of a 

1 The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, edited by P. A. Schilpp, p. 658. 
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physical object. And to say this is to say that no physical surface 
can be directly perceived. The question, therefore, of how we 
know that there are physical objects distinct from sense-data 
becomes acute. Needless to say, Moore is well aware of the fact. 
But he is certainly not prepared to jettison his conviction that we 
do know the truth of the propositions which he regards as proposi¬ 
tions of common sense. He is not prepared to throw overboard 
what, in A Defence of Common Sense, he called ‘the Common 
Sense view of the world'. 1 And in a lecture entitled Four Forms of 
Scepticism, which Moore delivered on various occasions in the 
United States during the period 1940-4, we find a characteristic 
denial of Russell’s contention that ‘I do not know for certain that 
this is a pencil or that you are conscious’.® I call the denial 
‘characteristic’ for this reason. Moore remarks that Russell’s 
contention seems to rest on four distinct assumptions; that one 
does not know these things (that this is a pencil or that you are 
conscious) immediately; that they do not follow logically from 
anything which one does know immediately; that, in this case, 
one’s knowledge of or belief in the propositions in question must 
be based on an analogical or inductive argument; and that no such 
argument can yield certain knowledge. Moore then proceeds to 
say that he agrees that the first three assumptions are true. At the 
same time ‘of no one even of these three do I feel as certain as that 
I do know for certain that this is a pencil. Nay more: I do not 
think it is rational to be as certain of any one of these four proposi¬ 
tions, as of the proposition that I do know that this is a pencil.’ 3 

It is, of course, open to anyone to say that in his opinion the 
sense-datum theory as expounded by Moore leads logically to 
scepticism or at any rate to agnosticism in regard to the physical 
world as distinct from sense-data. But it is certainly not correct 
to speak of Moore as a sceptic. He was no such thing. He started, 
as we have seen, with the assumption that we know with certainty 
that there are external physical objects or material things; but he 
was doubtful of the correct analysis of such a proposition. And 
though his analysis may have led him into a position which was 
difficult to reconcile with his initial conviction, he did not abandon 
this conviction. 

It has not been possible here to follow Moore through all his 
struggles with the theory of sense-data and its implications. The 
fulfilment of such a task would require a whole book. The theme 

1 Philosophical Papers , p. 45. 1 Ibid., p. 226. 1 Ibid. 
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has been discussed in brief primarily in order to illustrate Moore’s 
practice of analysis. But what sort of analysis is it? In a sense, of 
course, it is concerned with language. For Moore is out to analyze 
propositions, such as 'I see a human hand’ or 'I see a penny’. But 
to describe his analysis as being concerned 'simply with words’, 
as though it were a case of choosing between two sets of linguistic 
conventions, would be grossly misleading. Part at any rate of what 
he does can best be described, I think, as phenomenological 
analysis. For example, he raises the question,- what exactly is it 
that happens when, as would ordinarily be said, we see a material 
object? He then explains that he is in no way concerned with the 
physical processes ‘which occur in the eye and the optic nerves 
and the brain’. 1 What he is concerned with is ‘the mental occur¬ 
rence—the act of consciousness—which occurs (as is supposed) as 
a consequence of or accompaniment—of these bodily processes’.® 
Sense-data are introduced as objects of this act of consciousness. 
Or, rather, they are ‘discovered’, as Moore believes, as its 
immediate objects. And the process by which they are discovered 
is phenomenological analysis. But sense-data are not, of course, 
confined to visual sense-data. Hence we can say that Moore is 
concerned with the phenomenological analysis of sense-perception 
in general. 

It is not my intention to suggest that this is all that Moore is 
concerned with, even within the restricted context of the sense- 
datum theory. For if we assume that sense-data can properly be 
said to exist, the question of their relation to physical objects can 
be described as an ontological question. Further, Moore concerns 
himself with epistemological questions; how do we know this or 
that? But part at any rate of his activity can better be described 
as phenomenological analysis than as linguistic analysis. And 
though the stock of the sense-datum theory has slumped greatly 
in recent years,® the judgment of Dr. Rudolf Metz was not entirely 
unreasonable, that in comparison with Moore’s meticulous 
phenomenological analysis of perception ‘all earlier studies of the 
problem seem to be coarse and rudimentary’. 4 

1 Main Problems, p. 29. 1 Ibid . 

3 We have only to think, for example, of the late J. L. Austin’s attack on the 
theory. 

4 A Hundred Years of British Philosophy, p. 547 (London, 1938). 
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Introductory remarks—Life and writings up to the publication 
of Principia Mathematica; Russell’s idealist phase and his 
reaction against it, the theory of types, the theory of descriptions, 
the reduction of mathematics to logic — Ockham’s razor and 
reductive analysis as applied to physical objects and to minds — 
Logical atomism and the influence of Wittgenstein—Neutral 
monism—The problem of solipsism. 

x. We have already had occasion to remark that of all present-day 
British philosophers Bertrand Russell is by far the best known 
to the world at large. This is partly due to the fact that he has 
published a very considerable number of books and essays on 
moral, social and political topics which are salted with amusing 
and provocative remarks and are written at a level which can be 
understood by a public that is scarcely capable of appreciating his 
more technical contributions to philosophical thought. And it is 
largely this class of publications which has made of Russell a 
prophet of liberal humanism, a hero of those who regard them¬ 
selves as rationalists, free from the shackles of religious and meta¬ 
physical dogma and yet at the same time devoted to the cause of 
human freedom, as against totalitarianism, and of social and 
political progress according to rational principles. We can also 
mention, as a contributing cause to Russell’s fame, his active 
self-commitment at various periods of his life to a particular side, 
sometimes an unpopular side, in issues of general concern and 
importance. He has always had the courage of his convictions. 
And the combination of aristocrat, philosopher, Voltairean 
essayist and ardent campaigner has naturally made an impact on 
the imagination of the public. 

It scarcely needs to be said that the fame of a philosopher during 
his lifetime is not an infallible indication of the value of his 
thought, especially if his general reputation is largely due to his 
more ephemeral writings. In any case the varied character of 
Russell’s writing creates a special difficulty in estimating his 
status as a philosopher. On the one hand he is justly renowned for 
his work in the field of mathematical logic. But he himself regards 

4*5 
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this subject as belonging to mathematics rather than to philo¬ 
sophy. On the other hand it is not fair to Russell to estimate his 
status as a thinker in terms of his popular writings on concrete 
moral issues or on social and political topics. For though in view 
of the traditional and common view of the word 'philosophy’ he 
recognizes that he has to resign himself to having his moral 
writings labelled as philosophical works, he has said that the only 
ethical topic which he regards as belonging properly to philosophy 
is the analysis of the ethical proposition as such. Concrete judg¬ 
ments of value should, strictly speaking, be excluded from philo¬ 
sophy. And if such judgments express, as Russell believes that 
they do, basic emotive attitudes, he is doubtless entitled to 
express his own emotive attitudes with a vehemence which would 
be out of place in discussing problems which, in princir’a at leas 4 , 
can be solved by logical argument. 

If we exclude from philosophy mathematical logic on the one 
hand and concrete moral, valuational and political judgments on 
the other, we are left with what can perhaps be called Russell’s 
general philosophy, consisting, for example, of discussions of 
epistemological and metaphysical questions. This general philo¬ 
sophy has passed through a series of phases and mutations, and it 
represents a strange mixture of acute analysis and of blindness to 
important relevant factors. But it is unified by his analytic method 
or methods. And the changes are hardly so great as to justify a 
literal interpretation of Professor C. D. Broad’s humorous remark 
that, ‘as we all know, Mr. Russell produces a different system of 
philosophy every few years.’ 1 In any case Russell’s general 
philosophy represents an interesting development of British 
empiricism in the light of later ways of thought, to which he him¬ 
self made an important contribution. 

In the following pages we shall be concerned mainly, though 
not exclusively, with Russell’s idea and practice of analysis. But 
a thorough treatment, even of this limited theme, will not be 
possible. Nor indeed could it legitimately be expected in a general 
history of western philosophy. 

2. (i) Bertrand Arthur William Russell was bom in 1872. His 
parents, Lord and Lady Amberley, died when he was a small 
child,* and he was brought up in the house of his grandfather, 

1 In Contemporary British Philosophy , First Series, edited by J. H. Muirhead, 
P- 79 . 

8 In 1937 Russell published, together with Patricia Russell, The Amberley 
Papers in two volumes, containing the letters and diaries of his parents. 
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Lord John Russell, afterwards Earl Russell. 1 At the age of 
eighteen he went up to Cambridge, where he at first concentrated 
on mathematics. But in his fourth year at the university he 
turned to philosophy, and McTaggart and Stout taught him to 
regard British empiricism as crude and to look instead to the 
Hegelian tradition. Indeed, Russell tells us of the admiration 
which he felt for Bradley. And from 1894, the year in which he 
went down from Cambridge, until 1898 he continued to think that 
metaphysics was capable of proving beliefs about the universe 
which ‘religious’ feeling led him to think important. 8 

For a short while in 1894 Russell acted as an honorary attach 4 
at the British Embassy in Paris. In 1895 he devoted himself to the 
study of economics and German social democracy at Berlin. The 
outcome was the publication of German Social Democracy in 1896. 
Most of his early essays were indeed on mathematical and logical 
topics, but it is worth noting that his first book was concerned 
with social theory. 

Russell tells us that at this period he was influenced by both 
Kant and Hegel but sided with the latter when the two were in 
conflict. 3 He has described as ‘unadulterated Hegel’ 4 a paper on 
the relations of number and quantity which he published in Mind 
in 1896. And of An Essay on the Foundations of Geometry (1897), 
an elaboration of his Fellowship dissertation for Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he has said that the theory of geometry which he 
presented was ‘mainly Kantian’, 6 though it was afterwards swept 
away by Einstein’s theory of relativity. 

In the course of the year 1898 Russell reacted strongly against 
idealism. For one thing, a reading of Hegel’s Logic convinced him 
that what the author had to say on the subject of mathematics 
was nonsense. For another thing, while lecturing on Leibniz at 
Cambridge in place of McTaggart, who was abroad, he came to 
the conclusion that the arguments advanced by Bradley against 
the reality of relations were fallacious. But Russell has laid most 
emphasis on the influence of his friend G. E. Moore. Together with 
Moore he adhered to the belief that, whatever Bradley or 

1 Bertrand Russell succeeded to the earldom in 1931. 

1 Russell abandoned belief in God at the age of eighteen. But he continued to 
believe for some years that metaphysics could provide a theoretical justification 
of emotive attitudes of awe and reverence towards the universe. 

9 Whether Russell ever had a profound knowledge of Hegel’s general system is, 
of course, another question. 

4 My Philosophical Development, p. 40. 

6 Ibid. 
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McTaggart might say to the contrary, all that common sense takes 
to be real is real. Indeed, in the period in question Russell carried 
realism considerably further than he was later to do. It was not 
simply a question of embracing pluralism and the theory of 
external relations, nor even of believing in the reality of secondary 
qualities. Russell also believed that points of space and instants 
of time are existent entities, and that there is a timeless world of 
Platonic ideas or essences, including numbers. He thus had, as he 
has put it, a very full or luxuriant universe. 

The lectures on Leibniz, to which reference has been made 
above, resulted in the publication in 1900 of Russell’s notable 
work A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz. In it he 
maintained that Leibniz’s metaphysics was in part a reflection of 
his logical studies and in part a popular or exoteric doctrine 
expounded with a view to edification and at variance with the 
philosopher’s real convictions. 1 From then on Russell remained 
convinced that the substance-attribute metaphysics is a reflection 
of the subject-predicate mode of expression. 

(ii) Considerable importance is attached by Russell to his 
becoming acquainted at an international congress at Paris in 1900 
with the work of Giuseppe Peano (1858-1932), the Italian mathe¬ 
matician. For many years, in fact since he began to study geometry, 
Russell had been perplexed by the problem of the foundations of 
mathematics. At this time he did not know the work of Frege, who 
had already attempted to reduce arithmetic to logic. But the 
writings of Peano provided him with the stimulus for tackling his 
problem afresh. And the immediate result of his reflections was 
The Principles of Mathematics, which appeared in 1903. 

But there were weeds in the mathematical garden. Russell 
finished the first draft of The Principles of Mathematics at the end 
of 1900, and early in 1901 he came upon what seemed to him to 
be an antinomy or paradox in the logic of classes. As he defined 
number in terms of the logic of classes, a cardinal number being 
‘the class of all classes similar to the given class', 2 the antinomy 
evidently affected mathematics. And Russell had either to solve 
it or to admit an insoluble antinomy within the mathematical 
field. 

The antinomy can be illustrated in this way. The class of pigs is 

1 For some brief comments on Russell's view of Leibniz see Vol. IV of this 
History, pp. 270-2. 

1 The Principles of Mathematics , p. 115 (2nd edition, 1937). Two classes are 
said to be ‘similar’ when they ‘have the same number' [ibid., p. 113), 
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evidently not itself a pig. That is to say, it is not a member of 
itself. But consider the notion of the class of all classes which are 
not members of themselves. Let us call this class X and ask 
whether X is a member of itself or not. On the one hand, it seems 
that it cannot be a member of itself. For if we assume that it is, 
it follows logically that X has the defining property of its members. 
And this defining property is that any class of which it is a 
property is. not a member of itself. Hence X cannot be a member 
of itself. On the other hand, it seems that X must be a member of 
itself. For if we begin by assuming that it is not a member of 
itself, it follows logically that it is not a member of those classes 
which are not members of themselves. And to say this is to say 
that X is a member of itself. Hence whether we begin by assuming 
that X is a member of itself or that it is not a member of itself, 
we seem in either case to be involved in self-contradiction. 

Russell communicated this antinomy or-paradox to Frege, who 
replied that arithmetic was tottering. But after some struggles 
Russell hit upon what seemed to him to be a solution. This was the 
doctrine or theory of types, a preliminary version of which was 
presented in Appendix B in The Principles of Mathematics. Every 
propositional function, Russell maintained, ‘has in addition to its 
range of truth, a range of significance.’ 1 For example, in the 
propositional function ‘X is mortal’, we can obviously substitute 
for the variable X a range of values such that the resultant 
propositions are true. Thus 'Socrates is mortal’ is true. But there 
are also values which, if substituted for X, would make the 
resultant propositions neither true nor false but meaningless. For 
instance, ‘the class of men is mortal’ is meaningless. For the class 
of men is not a thing or object of which either mortality or 
immortality can be meaningfully predicated. From ‘if X is a man, 
X is mortal’ we can infer ‘if Socrates is a man, Socrates is mortal’; 
but we cannot infer that the class of men is mortal. For the class 
of men neither is nor could be a man. In other words, the class of 
men cannot be a member of itself: in fact it is really nonsense to 
speak of its either being or not being a member of itself. For the 
very idea of a class being a member of itself is nonsensical. To take 
an example given by Russell, 2 a club is a class of individuals. And 
it can be a member of a class of another type, such as an associa¬ 
tion of clubs, which would be a class of classes. But neither the 
class nor the class of classes could possibly be a member of itself. 

1 Ibid., p. 523. * Ibid., p. 524. 
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And if the distinctions between types are observed, the antinomy 
or paradox in the logic of classes does not arise. 

To deal with further difficulties Russell produced a ‘branching’ 
or ramified theory of types. But we cannot discuss it here. Instead 
we can draw attention to the following point. Having made it 
clear that a class of things is not itself a thing, Russell goes on in 
Principia MathenuUica to what he has called ‘the abolition of 
classes'. 1 That is to say, he interprets classes as ‘merely symbolic 
or linguistic conveniences" 8 as incomplete symbols. And it is not 
surprising to find him later on adopting a sympathetic attitude 
towards a linguistic interpretation of the theory of types and 
saying, for example, that ‘difference of type means difference of 
syntactical function'. 8 Having once implied that differences 
between types are differences between types of entities, Russell 
came to recognize that the differences lie between different types 
of symbols, which ‘acquire their type-status through the syn¬ 
tactical rules to which they are subject'. 4 In any case it is safe to 
say that one of the general effects of Russell's theory of types was 
to encourage belief in the relevance to philosophy of ‘linguistic 
analysis'. 

The theory of types has, of course, a variety of possible applica¬ 
tions. Thus in his introduction to Ludwig Wittgenstein's Tractatus 
Logico-Philosophicus Russell, writing in 1922, suggested that 
Wittgenstein's difficulty about not being able to say anything 
within a given language about the structure of this language could 
be met by the idea of a hierarchy of languages. Thus even if one 
were unable to say anything within language A about its structure, 
one might be able to do so within language B , when they belong 
to different types, A being a first-order language, so to speak, and 
B a second-order language. If Wittgenstein were to reply that his 
theory of the inexpressible in language applies to the totality of 
languages, 6 the retort could be made that there is not, and cannot 

1 The Principles of Mathematics, p. x (Introduction to 2nd edition). 

* Principia Mathematica , i, p. 72. 

9 The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, edited by P. A. Schilpp, p. 692. As Russell 
notes la the introduction to the second edition of The Principles of Mathematics, 
he had been convinced by F. P. Ramsey's The Foundations of Mathematics (1931), 
that there are two classes of paradoxes. Some are purely logical or mathematical 
and can be cleared up by the simple (original) theory of types. Others are linguistic 
or semantic, such as the paradox arising out of the statement 'I am lying’. These 
can be cleared up by linguistic considerations. A Ibid. 

8 It seems to the present writer that in the Tractatus Wittgenstein so defines the 
essence of the proposition that it follows logically that any proposition about 
propositions is a pseudo-proposition, devoid of ‘sense’ (Sinn). In this case to avoid 
the conclusion one has to reject the definition. 
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be, such a thing as a totality of languages. 1 The hierarchy is 
without limit. 

What Russell has to say in developing the theory of types also 
has its application in metaphysics. For example, if we once accept 
the definition of the world as the class of all finite entities, we are 
debarred from speaking of it as being itself a contingent entity or 
being, even if we regard contingency as belonging necessarily to 
every finite being. For to speak in this way would be to make a 
class a member of itself. It does not follow, however, that the 
world must be described as a 'necessary entity’. For if the world 
is to be defined as the class of entities, it cannot itself be an 
entity, whether contingent or necessary. 

(iii) It has already been mentioned, by way of anticipation, 
that in Principia Mathematica Russell maintains that the symbols 
for classes are incomplete symbols. ‘Their uses are defined, but 
they themselves are not assumed to mean anything at all.’* That 
is to say, the symbols for classes undoubtedly possess a definable 
use or function in sentences, but, taken by themselves, they do 
not denote entities. Rather are they ways of referring to other 
entities. In this respect the symbols for classes are ‘like those of 
descriptions'.® And something must now be said about Russell’s 
theory of descriptions, which he developed between the writing of 
The Principles of Mathematics and the publication of Principia 
Mathematica. 4 

Let us consider the sentence 'the golden mountain is very high’. 
The phrase ‘the golden mountain’ functions as the grammatical 
subject of the sentence. And it may appear that as we can say 
something about the golden mountain, namely that it is very 
high, the phrase must denote an entity of some sort. True, it does 
not denote any existing entity. For though it is not logically 
impossible for there to be a golden mountain, we have no evidence 
that there is one. Yet even if we say ‘the golden mountain does 
not exist’, we seem to be saying something intelligible about it, 
namely that it does not exist. And in this case it appears to follow 
that ‘the golden mountain’ must denote an entity, not indeed an 
actually existing entity, but none the less a reality of some sort. 

1 That is, there can no more be a totality of languages than there can be a class 
of all classes. The latter notion was for Russell self-contradictory. A class of all 
classes would be additional to all classes. It would also be a member of itself which 
is ruled out by the theory of types. 

* Principia Mathematica , i, p. 71. * Ibid. 

4 The theory found a preliminary expression in Russell’s article On Denoting in 
Mind for 1905. 
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This line of reasoning can be applied, of course, to the gram¬ 
matical subjects in sentences such as ‘the king of France is bald' 
(uttered or written when there is no king of France) or ‘Sherlock 
Holmes wore a deerstalker’s cap’. We thus get the sort of over- 
populated, or at any rate very well populated, universe in which 
Russell originally believed in the first flush of his realist reaction 
against the way in which idealists such as Bradley and McTaggart 
described as unreal several factors in the universe which common 
sense spontaneously regards as real. It is understandable, there¬ 
fore, that Russell devoted himself to the study of Meinong, who 
also accepted a luxuriant universe in which room was found for 
entities which do not actually exist but which are none the less 
realities in some sense. At the same time it was precisely his study 
of Meinong which raised serious doubts in Russell’s mind about 
the validity of the principle that phrases such as ‘the golden 
mountain’, which can function as grammatical subjects in 
sentences, denote entities of some sort. Indeed, when taken by 
themselves, have such phrases as ‘the golden mountain’, ‘the king 
of France’ and so on any ‘meaning’? It was one of the functions of 
the theory of descriptions to show that they have not. 

According to this theory such phrases are not ‘names’, denoting 
entities, but ‘descriptions’. In his Introduction to Mathematical 
Philosophy (1919) Russell distinguishes between two sorts of 
descriptions, indefinite and definite. 1 Phrases such as ‘the golden 
mountain’ and ‘the king of France’ are definite descriptions; and 
we can confine our attention here to this class. The theory of 
descriptions purports to show that they are incomplete symbols, 
and though they can function as grammatical subjects in sen¬ 
tences, these sentences can be restated according to their logical 
form in such a way that it becomes clear that the phrases in 
question are not the real logical subjects in the sentences in which 
they occur as grammatical subjects. When this has become clear, 
the temptation to think that they must denote entities should 
vanish. For it is then understood that, taken by themselves, the 
phrases in question have no denoting function. The phrase ‘the 
golden mountain’, for example, does not denote anything at all. 

Let us take the sentence 'the golden mountain does not exist’. 
If this is translated as ‘the propositional function "X is golden 
and a mountain” is false for all values of X’, the meaning of the 

1 'An indefinite description is a phrase of the form "a so-and-so” and a definite 
description is a phrase of the form "the so-and-so” (in the singular)', Introduction 
to Mathematical Philosophy , p. 167. 
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original sentence is revealed in such a way that the phrase ‘the 
golden mountain' disappears and, with it, the temptation to 
postulate a subsisting non-actual entity. For we are no longer 
involved in the awkward situation which arises in view of the fact 
that the statement 'the golden mountain does not exist' can 
prompt the question 'what does not exist?’, implying that the 
golden mountain must have some sort of reality if we can say of 
it significantly that it does not exist. 

This is all very well, it may be said, but it is extremely odd to 
claim, in regard to descriptions in general, that they have no 
meaning when they are taken by themselves. It seems indeed to 
be true that 'the golden mountain' does not mean anything, 
provided that by meaning one understands denoting an entity. 
But what about a phrase such as ‘the author of Waver ley’} 
According to Russell, it is a description, not a proper name. But 
is it not evident that it means Scott? 

If ‘the author of Waverley’ meant Scott, Russell replies, ‘Scott 
is the author of Waverley’ would be a tautology, declaring that 
Scott is Scott. But it is evidently not a tautology. If, however, 
‘the author of Waverley’ meant anything else but Scott, ‘Scott is 
the author of Waverley’ would be false, which it is not. The only 
thing to say is, therefore, ‘the author of Waverley’ means nothing. 
That is to say, taken in isolation it does not denote anyone. And 
the statement Scott is the author of Waverley’ can be restated in 
such a way that the phrase 'the author of Waverley’ is eliminated. 
For example, ‘for all values of X, "X wrote Waverley” is equivalent 
to "X is Scott” 

It seems indeed that we can very well say ‘the author of 
Waverley is Scotch’, and that in this case we are predicating an 
attribute, namely being Scotch, of an entity, namely the author 
of Waverley. Russell, however, maintained that ‘the author of 
Waverley is Scotch' implies and is defined by three distinct 
propositions; ‘at least one person wrote Waverley’, ‘at most one 
person wrote Waverley’, and ‘whosoever wrote Waverley was 
Scotch’.* And this can be stated formally as ‘there is a term c such 
that " X wrote Waverley” is equivalent, for all values of X to 
“X is c”, and “c is Scotch” ’. 

Needless to say, Russell has no doubt that the author of 
Waverley was Scotch, in the sense that Sir Walter Scott wrote 

1 My Philosophical Development , p. 84. 

1 Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, p. 177. 
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Waverley and was a Scotsman. The point is, however, that if the 
descriptive term 'the author of Waverley’ is not a proper name 
and does not denote anyone, the same can be said of such a 
descriptive term as 'the king of France'. ‘The author of Waverley 
was Scotch’ can be restated in such a way that the translation is 
a true proposition but does not contain the descriptive phrase 
‘the author of Waverley', and ‘the king of France is bald’ can be 
restated in such a way that the translation does not contain the 
descriptive phrase ‘the king of France’ but is a false, though 
significant proposition. It is thus in no way necessary to postulate 
any non-actual entity denoted by 'the king of France’. 

It is understandable that Russell’s theory of descriptions has 
been subjected to criticism. For example, G. E. Moore has 
objected 1 that if in 1700 an Englishman had made the statement 
‘the king of France is wise', it would certainly have been correct 
to say that ‘the king of France’ denoted an entity, namely Louis 
XIV. In this case, therefore, ‘the king of France' would not have 
been an incomplete symbol. But in other circumstances it might 
be. There can be sentences in which ‘the king of France’ does not 
denote anyone; but, equally, there can be sentences in which it 
does denote someone. 

It seems to the present writer that in his criticism of Russell’s 
theory of descriptions Moore is appealing to ordinary linguistic 
usage. This is, of course, the strength of his criticism. Russell 
himself, however, is concerned not so much with mapping-out 
ordinary language as with constructing a theory which will 
deprive of its linguistic basis the notion that it is necessary to 
postulate non-existent but real entities such as ‘the golden 
mountain’, ‘the king of France’ (when there is no king of France), 
and so on. It is perfectly legitimate criticism, it seems to me, to 
object that the theory involves an interpretation of such phrases 
which is too narrow to square with actual linguistic usage.® But in 
the present context it is more important to draw attention to 
Russell’s aim, to what he thinks that he is accomplishing by 
means of his theory. 

It would obviously be a great mistake to suppose that Russell 
imagines that translation of ‘the golden mountain is very high’ 
into a sentence in which the descriptive phrase ‘the golden 

1 The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, edited by P. A. Schilpp, ch. 5. 

1 Some analytic philosophers might wish to say that Russell was trying to 
'reform' language, to create an ideal language. But he did not intend, of course, 
to prohibit people from saying what they are accustomed to say. 
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mountain’ does not occur proves that there is no golden mountain. 
Whether there is or is not a golden mountain in the world is an 
empirical question; and Russell is perfectly well aware of the fact. 
Indeed, if the translation to which reference has just been made 
proved that there is in fact no golden mountain, then the fact that 
‘the author of The Principles of Mathematics is English’ can be 
restated in such a way that the descriptive phrase ‘the author of 
The Principles of Mathematics' disappears would prove that there 
is no Bertrand Russell. 

It would also be a mistake to suppose that according to Russell 
the ordinary man, the non-philosopher, is misled into thinking 
that there must be some sort of non-existing but real object 
corresponding to the phrase ‘the golden mountain’ because we can 
say ‘the golden mountain does not exist’. Russell is not attributing 
any mistakes of this kind to the ordinary man. His point is that 
for philosophers, who reflect on the implications or apparent 
implications of linguistic expressions, descriptive phrases such as 
'the golden mountain’ may occasion, and in Russell’s opinion have 
occasioned, the temptation to postulate entities with a queer 
status between actual existence and non-entity. And the function 
of the theory of descriptions is to remove this temptation by 
showing that descriptive phrases are incomplete symbols which, 
according to Russell, mean nothing, that is, do not denote any 
entity. The paradoxical aspect of the theory of descriptions is that, 
because of its generality, it applies equally both to phrases such as 
‘the golden mountain’ or ‘the king of France’ and to phrases such 
as ‘the author of The Principles of Mathematics ’, not to speak of 
the other class of phrases such as ‘the round square’. But its 
function is to contribute to clearing away the fictitious entities 
with which certain philosophers, not the man in the street, have 
over-populated the universe. It thus serves the purpose of Ock¬ 
ham's razor and can be brought under the general heading of 
reductive analysis, a theme to which we shall have to return. 

A final point. We have noted that when a phrase such as ‘the 
golden mountain’ or ‘the author of Waverley’ occurs as the gram¬ 
matical subject of a sentence, Russell maintains that it is not the 
logical subject. The same line of reasoning can, of course, be 
applied to grammatical objects. In ‘I saw nobody on the road’ 
the grammatical object is ‘nobody’. But ‘nobody’ is not a special 
kind of ‘somebody’. And the sentence can be restated in such a 
way (for example, ‘it is not the case that I saw any person on the 
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road') that the word 'nobody’ disappears. In general, therefore, 
Russell's contention is that the grammatical form of a sentence is 
by no means the same as its logical form, and that philosophers 
can be seriously misled if they do not understand this fact. But 
though Russell may have generalized this idea, it is historically 
inaccurate to suggest that he was the first man to make this 
discovery. 1 For example, in the twelfth century St. Anselm pointed 
out that to say that God created the world out of nothing is not 
to say that the world was created out of nothing as some kind of 
pre-existing material. It is to say that God did not create the 
world out of anything, that is, out of any pre-existing material. 

(iv) The three volumes of Principia Mathematica, which were 
the fruit of the joint work of Russell and A. N. Whitehead, 
appeared in 1910-13. The point which aroused most interest was 
the attempt to show that pure mathematics is reducible to logic, 
in the sense that it can be shown to follow from purely logical 
premisses and employs only concepts which are capable of being 
defined in logical terms. 2 In practice, of course, we cannot simply 
take a complicated mathematical formula at random and express 
it without more ado in purely logical terms. But in principle the 
whole of pure mathematics is ultimately derivable from logical 
premisses, mathematics being, as Russell has put it, the manhood 
of logic. 

As Russell believed that in Principia Mathematica he had 
demonstrated the truth of his thesis, he also believed that he had 
provided a decisive refutation of Kantian theories of mathematics. 
For example, if geometry is derivable from purely logical premisses, 
to postulate an a priori intuition of space is entirely superfluous. 

Russell and Whitehead had, needless to say, their predecessors. 
George Boole (1815-64) 8 had attempted to ’algebraicize’ logic and 
had developed a calculus of classes. But he regarded logic as subordi¬ 
nate to mathematics, whereas William Stanley Jevons (1835-82) 4 
was convinced that logic is the fundamental science. John Venn 

1 This is understood nowadays. But in the past statements have sometimes 
been made which said or implied that Russell was the discoverer of this distinction 
between grammatical and logical form. 

* Russell has expressed his disappointment that comparatively little attention 
was paid to the mathematical techniques developed in the course of the work. 

* Author of The Mathematical Analysis of Logic (1847), and An Investigation of 
the Laws of Thought (1854). 

4 Author of Pure Logic (1864) and other logical studies. Whereas Boole was a 
professor of mathematics, Jevons occupied a chair of political economy and did 
not possess Boole's ‘mathematicizing’ turn of mind, though he invented a calculat¬ 
ing machine to carry out the processes of inference. 
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(1834-1923), 1 however, while attempting to remedy the defects in 
Boole's system and to overcome the contemporary chaos in sym¬ 
bolic notation, looked on logic and mathematics as separate branches 
of symbolic language, neither being subordinate to the other. In 
America C. S. Peirce modified and developed the logical algebra of 
Boole and showed how it could accommodate a revised version of 
the logic of relations formulated by Augustus De Morgan (1806-71). 

In Gennany FriedrichWilhelm Schroder (1841-1902) gave aclass- 
ical formulation to Boole's logical algebra as modified by Peirce. 
More important, Gottlob Frege (1848-1925) attempted to derive 
arithmetic from logic in his works Die Grundlagen der Arithmetik 
(1884) and Grunigesetze der Arithmetik (1893-1903). Ashas beenmen- 
tioned, Russell was not at first aware that he had rediscovered for 
himself ideas which had already been proposed by Frege. But when 
he became aware of Frege's work, he drew attention to it, 2 though 
it was not until a considerably later period that the German mathe¬ 
matician’s studies obtained general recognition in England. 

In Italy Peano and his collaborators tried to show, in their 
Formulaires de mathimatiques (1895-1908), that arithmetic and 
algebra can be derived from certain logical ideas, such as those of 
a class and of membership of a class, three primitive mathematical 
concepts and six primitive propositions. As we have seen, Russell 
became acquainted with Peano’s work in 1900. And he and 
Whitehead made use of Peano's logical symbolism or notation in 
the construction of Principia Mathematica , which carried further 
the work of both Peano and Frege. 

The present writer is not competent to pass any judgment on 
the contents of Principia Mathematica . It must suffice to say that 
though the thesis of the reducibility of mathematics to logic has 
by no means won the consent of all mathematicians, 3 nobody 
would question the historic importance of the work in the develop¬ 
ment of mathematical logic. Indeed, it stands out above all other 
English contributions to the subject. 4 In any case, though Russell 

1 Author of The Logic of Chance {1866), Symbolic Logic (1881), and The Prin¬ 
ciples of Empirical or Inductive Logic (1889). 

* Appendix A in The Principles of Mathematics is devoted to ‘the logical and 
arithmetical doctrines of Frege*. 

* It was rejected both by the ‘Formalists', such as David Hilbert (1862-1943) 
and by the 'Intuitionists' who followed Luitzen Brouwer (b. 1881). 

4 It is a notorious fact that since the publication of Principia Mathematica 
comparatively little attention has been paid in England to symbolic logic. This is 
not to say that no good work has subsequently been done in England on logical 
theory. But, generally speaking, the attention of philosophers has been con¬ 
centrated rather on ‘ordinary language'. It is Polish and American logicians who 
have been most prominent in the field of symbolic logic. 
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himself may understandably regret that more attention was not 
paid to the mathematical techniques evolved in the work, the 
present writer’s principal aim in drawing attention here to 
Principia Mathematica is to illustrate the background to Russell’s 
conception of reductive analysis. For example, to say that mathe¬ 
matics is reducible to logic obviously does not mean that there is 
no such thing as mathematics. Nor is it tantamount to a denial 
that there are any differences between logic and mathematics as 
they actually exist or have actually been developed. Rather does 
it mean that pure mathematics can in principle be derived from 
certain fundamental logical concepts and certain primitive 
indemonstrable propositions, and that, in principle, mathematical 
propositions could be translated into logical propositions with 
equivalent truth-values. 

Before we pass on to Russell’s general idea of reductive analysis, 
it is worth noting that the reducibility of mathematics to logic 
does not mean that mathematics is based on laws of thought in 
the psychological sense of laws governing human thinking. In the 
earlier years of this century Russell believed that mathematics 
carries us beyond what is human 'into the region of absolute 
necessity, to which not only the actual world, but every possible 
world, must conform’. 1 In this ideal world mathematics forms an 
eternal edifice of truth; and in the contemplation of its serene 
beauty man can find refuge from a world full of evil and suffering. 
Gradually, however, though reluctantly, Russell came to accept 
Wittgenstein’s view that pure mathematics consists of ‘tauto¬ 
logies’. This change of mind he has described as ‘a gradual retreat 
from Pythagoras’. 8 One effect of the First World War on Russell's 
mind was to turn it away from the idea of an eternal realm of 
abstract truth, where one can take refuge in the contemplation of 
timeless and non-human beauty, to concentration on the actual 
concrete world. And this meant, in part at least, a turning away 
from purely logical studies to the theory of knowledge and to the 
parts of psychology and linguistics which seemed to be relevant 
to epistemology. 

3. We have seen Russell getting rid of superfluous entities such 
as 'the golden mountain’. And in the course of writing Principia 
Mathematica he found that the definition of cardinal numbers as 

1 From The Study of Mathematics, written in 1902 and first published in the 
New Quarterly in 1907. See Philosophical Essays, p. 82, and Mysticism and Logic , 

p. 69. 

* My Philosophical Development , p. 208. 
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classes of classes, together with the interpretation of class-symbols 
as incomplete symbols, rendered it unnecessary to regard cardinal 
numbers as entities of any kind. But there remained, for example, 
points, instants and particles as factors in the physical world. 
And these figured in The Problems of Philosophy (1912), which can 
be said to represent Russell’s incursion into the general philo¬ 
sophical field, as distinct from the more restricted sphere of logical 
and mathematical theory. Whitehead, however, woke him from 
his dogmatic slumbers’ by inventing a way of constructing 
points, instants and particles as sets of events, or as logical con¬ 
structions out of sets of events. 1 

The technique of reductive analysis as illustrated in the case of 
points, instants and particles was regarded by Russell as an 
application of the method already employed in Principia Mathe¬ 
matica. In this work the task was to find for mathematics a 
minimum vocabulary in which no symbol would be definable in 
terms of the others. And the result of the inquiry was the con¬ 
clusion that the minimum vocabulary for mathematics is the 
same as that for logic. In this sense mathematics was found to be 
reducible to logic. If a similar technique, Russell came to think, 
is applied to the language used to describe the physical world, it 
will be found that points, instants and particles do not appear in 
the minimum vocabulary. 

Now, talk about finding a minimum vocabulary tends to 
suggest that the operation in question is purely linguistic, in the 
sense of being concerned only with words. But in the context of 
propositions about the physical world finding a minimum vocabu¬ 
lary means for Russell discovering by analysis the uneliminable 
entities in terms of which inferred entities can be defined. If, for 
example, we find that the inferred non-empirical entity, or putative 
entity, X can be defined in terms of a series of empirical entitles 
a, b, c, and d, X is said to be a logical construction out of a, b, c, 
and d. This reductive analysis as applied to X has indeed a 
linguistic aspect. For it means that a proposition in which X is 
mentioned can be translated into a set of propositions in which 
there is no mention of X but only of a, b, c, and d, the relation 
between the original proposition and the translation being such 
that if the former is true (or false) the latter is true (or false) and 
vice versa. But the reductive analysis has at the same time an 

1 See My Philosophical Development, p. 103 and The Principles of Mathematics, 
p. xi (in the Introduction to the second edition). 
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ontological aspect. True, if A can be interpreted as a logical 
construction out of a, b, c, and d, we are not necessarily com¬ 
mitted to denying the existence of X as a non-empirical entity 
distinct from or over and above a, b, c, and d. But it is unnecessary 
to postulate the existence of such an entity. Hence the principle 
of parsimony (or economy) or Ockham’s razor forbids us to assert 
the existence of A as an inferred non-empirical entity. And the 
principle itself can be stated in this form: 'whenever possible 
logical constructions are to be substituted for inferred entities’. 1 

This quotation is taken from a paper on the relation of sense- 
data to physics, which Russell wrote at the beginning of 1914. In 
this paper he maintains that physical objects can be defined as 
functions of sense-data, a sense-datum being a particular object, 
such as a particular patch of colour, of which a subject is directly 
aware. Sense-data, therefore, are not to be confused with sensa¬ 
tions, that is, with the acts of awareness of which they are the 
object.* Nor are they mental entities, in the sense of being purely 
within the mind. We must thus admit, to speak paradoxically, 
sense-data which are not actual data, not objects of actual 
awareness on the part of a subject. But the paradox can be avoided 
by calling these unsensed sense-data sensibilia, potential sense- 
data. And the physical objects of common sense and of science 
are to be interpreted as fractions of sense-data and sensibilia 
or, to put the matter in another way, as the classes of their 
appearances. 

There is, however, a major difficulty in admitting sensibilia as 
being on the same level, so to speak, as actual sense-data. For 
Russell’s programme demands that the physical objects of common 
sense and of science should be interpreted, if possible, as logical 
constructions out of purely empirical, non-inferred entities. But 
sensibilia are inferred entities. The only relevant non-inferred 
entities are actual sense-data. Hence it is not surprising to find 
Russell saying, in his paper on the relation of sense-data to 
physics, that 'a complete application of the method which sub¬ 
stitutes constructions for inferences would exhibit matter wholly 
in terms of sense-data, and even, we may add, of the sense-data 
of a single person, since the sense-data of others cannot be known 
without some element of inference’.* But he goes on to add that 
the carrying out of this programme is extremely difficult, and that 

1 Mysticism and Logic , p, 155. 

* It will be noted that Russell and Moore are at one on this matter. 

• Mysticism and Logic, p. 157. 
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he proposes to allow himself two kinds of inferred entities, the 
sense-data of other people and sensibilia. 

In Our Knowledge of the External World (1914) Russell depicts 
the physical objects of common sense and science as logical con¬ 
structions out of actual sense-data, sensibilia or possible sense- 
data being defined with reference to them. At any rate ‘I think it 
may be laid down quite generally that, in so far as physics or 
common sense is verifiable, it must be capable of interpretation in 
terms of actual sense-data alone’. 1 However, in a lecture on the 
ultimate constituents of matter which he delivered early in 1915, 
Russell remarks that while the particles of mathematical physics 
are logical constructions, useful symbolic fictions, ‘the actual data 
in sensation, the immediate objects of sight or touch or hearing, 
are extra-mental, purely physical, and among the ultimate con¬ 
stituents of matter’.* Similarly, ‘sense-data are merely those 
among the ultimate constituents of the physical world, of which 
we happen to be immediately aware'. 3 Whether the statement that 
sense-data are 'among' the ultimate constituents of the physical 
world is equivalent to the admission of sensibilia as members of 
this class, or whether it means simply that sense-data are the only 
ultimate constituents of which we are directly aware, is not quite 
clear. In any case, if the world of common sense and of science is 
to be regarded as a logical construction, or hierarchy of logical 
constructions, out of the actual sense-data of a single person, it is 
difficult to see how solipsism can be successfully avoided. However, 
it was not long before Russell abandoned the doctrine of sense- 
data as here presented. And his ideas on solipsism will be con¬ 
sidered later. 

So far we have been concerned only with analysis of the 
physical objects of common sense and science. But what of the 
subject or mind which is aware of objects? When Russell rejected 
monism and embraced pluralism, he made a sharp distinction 
between the act of awareness and its object. Originally indeed, as 
he himself tells us, he accepted the view of Brentano that in 
sensation there are three distinct elements, ‘act, content and 
object’. 4 He then came to think that the distinction between 
content and object is superfluous; but he continued to believe in 
the relational character of sensation, that is to say, that in 
sensation a subject is aware of an object. And this belief found 

1 Our Knowledge of the External World, pp. 88-9. 

8 Mysticism and Logic, p. 128. 8 Ibid., p. 143. 

4 My Philosophical Development, p. 134. ' 
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expression in, for example. The Problems of Philosophy (1912). In 
this work Russell admitted, even if tentatively, that the subject 
can be known by acquaintance. It does not follow, of course, that 
he accepted the idea of a permanent mental substance. But he 
held at any rate that we are acquainted with what one might 
perhaps call the momentary self, the self precisely as apprehend¬ 
ing an object in a given act of awareness. In other words, it was a 
question of the phenomenological analysis of consciousness rather 
than of metaphysical theory. 

When, however, we turn to an essay on the nature of acquain¬ 
tance, which Russell wrote in 1914, we find him expressing his 
agreement with Hume that the subject is not acquainted with 
itself. He does indeed define acquaintance as ‘a dual relation 
between a subject and an object which need not have any com¬ 
munity of nature’. 1 But the term 'subject', instead of denoting an 
entity with which we can be acquainted, becomes a description. 
In other words, the self or mind becomes a logical construction; 
and in his 1915 address on the ultimate constituents of matter 
Russell suggests that ‘we might regard the mind as an assemblage 
of particulars, namely, what would be called "states of mind", 
which belong together in virtue of some specific common quality. 
The common quality of all states of mind would be the quality 
designated by the word "mental".’ 2 This suggestion is indeed 
advanced only in the context of a discussion of the theory, 
rejected by Russell, that sense-data are ‘in the mind'. But it is 
clear that the subject, considered as a single entity, has become a 
class of particulars. At the same time these particulars possess a 
quality which marks them off as mental. In other words, an 
element of dualism is still retained by Russell. He has not yet 
adopted the neutral monism, of which something will be said 
presently. 

Needless to say, the theory of logical constructions is not 
intended to imply that we ought to give up talking about minds 
on the one hand and the physical objects of common sense and 
science on the other. To say, for example, that sentences in which 
a table is mentioned can in principle be translated into sentences 
in which only sense-data are referred to and the word ‘table’ does 
not occur is not equivalent to a denial of the utility of talking 
about tables. Indeed, within the context of ordinary language and 
its purposes it is perfectly true to say that there are tables, though 

1 Logic and Knowledge, p. 127. * Mysticism and Logic, pp. 131-2. 
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from the point of view of the analytic philosopher a table is a 
logical construction out of sense-data. The language of atomic 
physics, for instance, does not render ordinary language illegiti¬ 
mate. For the purposes of ordinary life we are perfectly entitled 
to go on talking about trees and stones; we do not have to talk 
about atoms instead. And if philosophical analysis leads us to 
regard the entities of physical science, such as atoms, as logical 
constructions, this does not render illegitimate the language of 
physical science. The different levels of language can co-exist and 
are employed for different purposes, within different contexts. 
They should not, of course, be confused; but the one level does not 
exclude the other levels. 

It is thus easy to understand the contention that the issue 
between the sense-datum theory and the common sense view of 
the world is a purely linguistic matter; that is, that it is simply a 
question of choosing between two alternative languages. But, as 
has already been indicated, this contention does not adequately 
represent Russell's point of view. Obviously, analysis as he prac¬ 
tises it takes different forms. 1 Sometimes it is predominantly a 
logical analysis which has ontological implications only in the 
sense that it removes the ground for postulating superfluous 
entities. But in its application to the physical objects of common 
sense and science it professes to reveal the ultimate constituents 
of such objects. In other words it professes to increase our under¬ 
standing not only of language but also of extra-linguistic reality. 
To be sure, Russell has at times expressed a very sceptical view 
about the knowledge which is actually attainable in philosophy. 
But his aim at any rate has been that of attaining impersonal 
truth. And the primary method of doing so is for him analysis. 
His point of view is thus opposed to that of Bradley, who thought 
that analysis, the breaking-up of a whole into its constituent 
elements, distorts reality and leads us away from the truth which 
is, as Hegel said, the whole. Later on, especially when treating of 
the relation of philosophy to the empirical sciences, Russell is 
ready to emphasize the role of synthesis, of bold and wide philo¬ 
sophical hypotheses about the universe. But at the period of 
which we have been writing the emphasis is placed on analysis. 

1 So far as the present writer is aware, Russell has never given a systematic 
account of the methods of analysis practised by himself, comparing them with 
one another and noting both their common and their differentiating features. 
On this subject the reader can profitably consult The Unity of Russell’s Philosophy 
by Morris Weitz in The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, edited by P. A. Schilpp. 
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And it would be extremely misleading to describe analysis, as 
practised by Russell, as being purely 'linguistic'. 

This point can also be illustrated in the following way. In The 
Problems of Philosophy Russell accepted universals as ultimate 
conceptual constituents of reality, universals being said 'to 
subsist or have being, where "being" is opposed to "existence" as 
being timeless'. 1 And though he has progressively depopulated the 
world of universals, he has never entirely rejected his former 
view. For he has continued to believe not only that a minimum 
vocabulary for the description of the world requires some universal 
term or terms but also that this fact shows something about the 
world itself, even if he has ended by being uncertain about 
precisely what it shows. 

4. In My Philosophical Development , 2 Russell tells us that from 
August 1914 until the end of 1917 he was wholly occupied with 
matters arising out of his opposition to the war. These matters 
presumably cover Principles of Social Reconstruction and Justice 
in War-Time, both of which appeared in 1916, in addition to a 
number of articles and addresses relating to the war. However, 
during the period 1914-19 Russell published an important series 
of philosophical articles in The Monist* In 1918 he published 
Mysticism and Logic and Other Essays and Roads to Freedom: 
Socialism , Anarchism and Syndicalism . His Introduction to Mathe¬ 
matical Philosophy, to which reference has already been made, 
was written in 1918, during his six months imprisonment, 4 and 
was published in 1919. 

Shortly before the First World War Wittgenstein gave Russell 
some notes on various logical points. And these, together with the 
conversations which the two men had had during Wittgenstein's 
first sojourn at Cambridge, 1912-13, affected Russell's thought 
during the years when he was cut off from contact with his friend 
and former pupil. 5 In fact he prefaced his 1918 lectures on the philo¬ 
sophy of logical atomism with the remark that they were largely 
concerned with ideas which he had learned from Wittgenstein. 

As for the term 'atomism' in 'logical atomism' Russell says that 

1 The Problems of Philosophy, p. 156. * P. 128. 

1 The lectures on logical atomism which Russell delivered in 1918 and which 
were published in The Monist, 1918—19, have been reprinted in Logic and Know¬ 
ledge, edited by R. Marsh (London, 1956). 

4 This was the result of a second prosecution, arising, like the first, out of 
Russell's outspoken opposition to the First World War. 

• Wittgenstein, then still an Austrian citizen, joined the Austrian army and 
was subsequently a prisoner-of-war of the Italians. 
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he wishes to arrive at the ultimate constituent elements of reality 
in a manner analogous to that in which in Principia Mathematica 
he worked back from ‘result’ to the uneliminable logical 
‘premisses’. But he is looking, of course, for logical and not 
physical atoms. Hence the use of the term ‘logical’. ‘The point is 
that the atom I wish to arrive at is the atom of logical analysis, 
not the atom of physical analysis.’ 1 The atom of physical analysis 
(or, more accurately, whatever physical science at a given time 
takes to be ultimate physical constituents of matter) is itself 
subject to logical analysis. But though in his final lecture on 
logical atomism Russell makes what he calls an excursus into 
metaphysics and introduces the idea of logical constructions or, 
as he puts it, logical fictions, he is mainly concerned with dis¬ 
cussing propositions and facts. 

We can, of course, understand the meaning of a proposition 
without knowing whether it is true or false. But a proposition 
which asserts or denies a fact is either true or false; and it is its 
relation to a fact which makes it true or false. 2 As we have seen, 
the grammatical form of a sentence may be different from its 
logical form. But in a logically perfect language ‘the words in a 
proposition would correspond one by one with the components of 
the corresponding fact, with the exception of such words as "or”, 
"not”, "if’, "then”, which have a different function’. 8 In such a 
language therefore there would be an identity of structure between 
the fact asserted or denied and its symbolic representation, the 
proposition. Hence if there are atomic facts, there can be atomic 
propositions. 

The simplest imaginable kind of fact, according to Russell, is 
that which consists in the possession of a quality by a particular, 
the quality being called a ‘monadic relation’. This kind of fact is 
an atomic fact, though not the only kind. For it is not required, in 
order that a fact should be atomic, that it should comprise only one 
term and a monadic relation. There can be a hierarchy of atomic 
facts; facts which comprise two particulars and a (dyadic) relation, 
facts which comprise three particulars and a (triadic) relation, 
and so on. It must be understood, however, that ‘particulars’, 

1 Logic and Knowledge, p. 179. 

* Russell notes that it was Wittgenstein who first drew his attention to the 
truth that propositions are not names for facts. For to every proposition there 
'correspond’ at least two propositions, one true, the other false. The false proposi¬ 
tion 'corresponds with’ the fact in the sense that it is its relation to the fact which 
makes it false. 

* Logic and Knowledge, p. 197. 
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defined by Russell as the terms of relations in atomic facts, 
are to be understood in the sense of what would be for him 
genuine particulars, such as actual sense-data, not in the sense of 
logical constructions. 'This is white’ would thus be an atomic 
proposition, provided that 'this' functions as a proper name 
denoting a sense-datum. So would 'these are white’, provided 
again that 'these’ denotes genuine particulars. 

Now, an atomic proposition contains a single verb or verbal 
phrase. But by the use of words such as 'and’, ’or’ and 'if’, we can 
construct complex or molecular propositions. 1 It would appear to 
follow, therefore, that there are molecular facts. But Russell 
shows hesitation on this point. Let us suppose, for example, that 
'either today is Sunday or I made a mistake in coming here’ is a 
molecular proposition. Does it make any sense to speak of a 
disjunctive fact? However, though Russell expresses some doubt 
about molecular facts, he admits 'general facts’. For instance, if 
we could enumerate all the atomic facts in the world, the proposi¬ 
tion ‘these are all the atomic facts there are' would express a 
general fact. Russell is also prepared to admit negative facts, even 
if with some hesitation. He suggests, for example, that ‘Socrates 
is not alive’ expresses an objective negative fact, an objective 
feature of the world. 

We cannot refer to all the topics mentioned by Russell in his 
lectures on logical atomism. But there are two points to which 
attention can profitably be drawn. The first is the doctrine that 
every genuine particular is completely self-subsistent, in the sense 
that it is logically independent of every other particular. ‘There is 
no reason why you should not have a universe consisting of one 
particular and nothing else.’* True, it is an empirical fact that 
there is a multitude of particulars. But it is not logically necessary 
that this should be the case. Hence it would not be possible, given 
knowledge of one particular, to deduce from it the whole system 
of the universe. 

The second point is Russell’s analysis of existence-propositions. 
I know, for example, that there are men in Canton; but I cannot 
mention any individual who lives there. Hence, Russell argues, 
the proposition 'there are men in Canton’ cannot be about actual 
individuals. 'Existence is essentially a property of a propositional 

1 When the truth or falsity of a molecular proposition depends simply on the 
truth or falsity of its constituent propositions it is said to be a truth-function of 
these constituents. 

* Logic and Knowledge , p. 202. 
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function.’ 1 If we say ‘there are men’ or ‘men exist', this means 
that there is at least one value of X for which it is true to say 'X is a 
man’. At the same time Russell recognizes ‘existence-facts', such as 
that corresponding to ‘there are men’, as distinct from atomic facts. 

It has already been mentioned that according to Russell's own 
explicit declaration his 1918 lectures on logical atomism were 
partly concerned with explaining theories suggested to him by 
Wittgenstein. But at that time, of course, he was acquainted with 
Wittgenstein’s ideas only in a preliminary or immature form. 
Shortly after the armistice, however, Russell received from Witt¬ 
genstein the typescript of the Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus. 
And though he found himself in agreement with some of the ideas 
expressed in it, there were others which he was unable to accept. 
For example, at that time Russell accepted Wittgenstein’s picture- 
theory of the proposition, 2 his view that atomic propositions are 
all logically independent of one another, and his doctrine that 
the propositions of logic and pure mathematics are 'tautologies’ 
which, in themselves,® neither say anything about the actual 
existing world nor reveal to us another world of subsistent 
entities and timeless truths. But Russell did not accept, for 
instance, Wittgenstein’s contention that the form which a true 
proposition has in common with the corresponding fact cannot be 
‘said’ but can only be 'shown'. For Russell, as we have already 
noted, believed in a hierarchy of languages. Even if in language a 
nothing can be said about this language, there is nothing to 
prevent us employing language b to talk about a. Again, Witt¬ 
genstein's denial that anything can be said about the world as a 
whole, for example about ‘all the things that there are in the 
world,’ was more than Russell could stomach. 4 

Every student of recent British philosophy is aware that 
Russell has shown a marked lack of sympathy with Wittgenstein’s 
later ideas, as expressed above all in Philosophical Investigations. 
But he admired the Tractatus; and in spite of the important 
points on which he disagreed with its author, his own logical 
atomism was, as we have seen, influenced by Wittgenstein’s ideas. 
It does not follow, however, that the approaches of the two men 

1 Ibid., p. 232. 

1 Later on Russell came to doubt this theory and to believe that, even if it is 
true in some sense, Wittgenstein exaggerated its importance. 

* Needless to say, neither Wittgenstein nor Russell questioned the fact that 
logic and mathematics can be applied. 

4 Russell discusses the impact of Wittgenstein on his thought in ch. X of My 
Philosophical Development . 
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were precisely the same. Wittgenstein thought of himself as 
writing simply as a logician. He thought that logical analysis 
demanded elementary propositions, atomic facts and the simple 
objects which enter into atomic facts and are named in elementary 
propositions. 1 But he did not think that it was his business as a 
logician to give any examples of simple objects, atomic facts or 
elementary propositions. Nor did he give any. Russell, however, 
while approaching analysis by way of mathematical logic rather 
than from the point of view of classical empiricism, very soon 
became interested in discovering the actual ultimate constituents 
of the world. And, as we have seen, he did not hesitate to give 
examples of atomic facts. ‘This is white’ would be an example, 
when ‘this’ denotes an actual sense-datum. Similarly, while in the 
Tractatus Wittgenstein described psychology as a natural science 
and so as having nothing to do with philosophy, Russell, in his 
lectures on logical atomism, applied reductive analysis not only 
to the physical objects of common sense and science but also to 
the human person. ‘A person is a certain series of experiences’, 2 
the members of the series having a certain relation R between 
them, so that a person can be defined as the class of all those 
experiences which are serially related by R. 

It is true that while he had previously regarded the goal of 
analysis as a knowledge of simple particulars, Russell later came 
to think that while many things can be known to be complex, 
nothing can be known to be simple. 8 But the reason why he came 
to think this was because in science what was formerly thought 
to be simple has often turned out to be complex. And the con¬ 
clusion which he drew was simply that the logical analyst should 
refrain from any dogmatic assertion that he has arrived at a 
knowledge of what is simple. In other words, though Russell 
undoubtedly approached logical atomism with a background of 
mathematical logic, his attitude was much more empirical than 
that of Wittgenstein as manifested in the Tractatus. And in the 
application of reductive analysis to physical objects and minds he 

1 Ir the opinion of the present writer the theory of the world which is found at 
the beginning of the Tractatus has nothing to do with inductive metaphysics. 
For Wittgenstein, the world exists for us only in so far as it is describable, in so 
far as we can speak meaningfully about states of affairs in the world. And the 
theory of atomic facts and simple objects is really an answer to the question, what 
must the world (any world) be like as a necessary condition for meaningful 
descriptive language? The approach, in other words, is a priori. The theory of the 
world is not an induction from observation of simple objects and atomic facts. 

* Logic and Knowledge , p. 277. 

* Cf. My Philosophical Development, pp. 165-6. 
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carried on the tradition of British empiricism, a tradition which 
hardly figured in Wittgenstein’s mental furniture. 

5. After the First World War Russell found his mind turning to 
the theory of knowledge and relevant topics, mathematical logic 
remaining more or less a past interest. This is not to say that his 
interest in social and political subjects abated. In 1920 he visited 
Russia, though his impressions were unfavourable, as is clear from 
The Practice and Theory of Bolshevism (1920). A succeeding visit 
to China bore fruit in The Problems of China (1922). Meanwhile 
he had published in 1921 The Analysis of Mind , 1 one of his best 
known books in the field of philosophy as he understands the term. 

When Russell embraced pluralism in 1898, he accepted a 
dualist position. And, as we have seen, this position was main¬ 
tained for some time, even if in an attenuated form. Russell was 
indeed acquainted with William James’s theory of neutral 
monism, according to which the mental and physical are com¬ 
posed of the same material, so to speak, and differ only in arrange¬ 
ment and context. 8 But in his 1914 essay on the nature of 
acquaintance he first quoted passages from Mach and James and 
then expressed his disagreement with neutral monism as being 
incapable of explaining the phenomenon of acquaintance, which 
involves a relation between subject and object. 

In the 1918 lectures on logical atomism, however, the sharpness 
of Russell’s rejection of neutral monism is greatly diminished. In 
fact he states roundly that 'I feel more and more inclined to think 
that it may be true’. 8 He is indeed conscious of difficulties in 
accepting a view which does not distinguish between a particular 
and experiencing it. At the same time he is no longer sure that the 
difficulties are insuperable. And it is clear that while he has not yet 
embraced neutral monism, he would like to be able to do so. 

It is thus no matter for surprise if in The Analysis of Mind we 
find Russell announcing his conversion to neutral monism, 4 

1 This was followed by The Analysis of Matter in 1927, the same year in which 
An Outline of Philosophy appeared. Needless to say, the intervening period 
between 1921 and 1927 was punctuated not only by articles but also by books, 
such as The Prospects of Industrial Civilization (1923), The ABC of Atoms (1923), 
The ABC of Relativity (1925), and On Education (1926). 

* As Russell notes, this was much the same view as that held by Ernst Mach. 
See Vol. VII of this History, p. 359. 

3 Logic and Knowledge, p. 279. 

4 It should hardly be necessary to point out that neutral monism is not the 
opposite of pluralism. It is ‘monistic* in the sense that it admits no ultimate 
specific difference between the natures of mental and physical particulars or 
events. In themselves these particulars are neither specifically mental nor 
specifically physical or material. Hence the term 'neutral*. 
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which is conceived as providing a harmonization of two conflicting 
tendencies in contemporary thought. On the one hand many 
psychologists emphasize more and more the dependence of mental 
on physical phenomena; and one can see a definite tendency, 
especially among the behaviourists, to a form of methodological 
materialism. Obviously psychologists of this kind really consider 
physics, which has made a much greater advance than psychology, 
as the basic science. On the other hand there is a tendency among 
the physicists, particularly with Einstein and other exponents of 
the theory of relativity, to regard the matter of old-fashioned 
materialism as a logical fiction, a construction out of events. These 
two apparently conflicting tendencies can be harmonized in 
neutral monism, that is, by recognizing that 'physics and psy¬ 
chology are not distinguished by their material’. 1 Both mind and 
matter are logical constructions out of particulars which are 
neither mental nor material but neutral. 

Obviously, Russell has now to abandon his former sharp 
distinction between the sense-datum and awareness of it. He 
mentions Brentano's theory of the intentionality of conscious¬ 
ness, 2 the theory that all consciousness is consciousness 'of' (an 
object), and Meinong’s distinction between act, content and 
object. And he then remarks that ‘the act seems unnecessary and 
fictitious. . . . Empirically, I cannot discover anything corre¬ 
sponding to the supposed act; and theoretically I cannot see that 
it is indispensable.’ 8 Russell also tries to get rid of the distinction 
between content and object, when the content is supposed to be 
something in the external physical world. In fine, ‘my own belief 
is that James was right in rejecting consciousness as an entity’. 4 
Russell admits, of course, that he formerly maintained that a 
sense-datum, a patch of colour for example, is something physical, 
not psychical or mental. But he now holds that ‘the patch of 
colour may be both physical and psychical', 1 and that ‘the patch 
of colour and our sensation in seeing it are identical’.* 

How, then, are the spheres of physics and psychology to be 
distinguished? One way of doing so is by distinguishing between 
different methods of correlating particulars. On the one hand we 
can correlate or group together all those particulars which common 
sense would regard as the appearances of a physical thing in 

1 The Analysis of Mind, p. 307. 

1 For some brief remarks about Brentano sec Vol. VII of this History, pp. 430- 1 * 

• The Analysis of Mind, pp. 17-18. 

4 Ibid., p. 23. 1 Ibid., p. 143. 


• Ibid. 
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different places. This leads to the construction of physical objects 
as sets of such appearances. On the other hand we can correlate 
or group together all events in a given place, that is, events which 
common sense would regard as the appearances of different 
objects as viewed from a given place. This gives us a perspective. 
And it is correlation according to perspectives which is relevant to 
psychology. When the place concerned is the human brain, the 
perspective 'consists of all the perceptions of a certain man at a 
given time'. 1 

Now, we have spoken of Russell’s ‘conversion’ to neutral 
monism. It must be added, however, that this conversion was not 
complete. For example, while accepting the idea that sensation 
can be described in terms of a neutral material which in itself is 
neither mental nor material, he adds that in his opinion ‘images 
belong only to the mental world, while those occurrences (if any) 
which do not form part of any "experience” belong only to the 
physical world'. 2 Russell does indeed say that he would be 'glad 
to be convinced that images can be reduced to sensations of a 
peculiar kind’; 3 but this does not alter the fact that in The 
Analysis of Mind he maintains, even if hesitantly, that images are 
purely mental. Again, when discussing differentiation between 
physics and psychology in terms of causal laws, Russell is prepared 
to admit that ‘it is by no means certain that the peculiar causal 
laws which govern mental events are not really physiological’; 4 
but at the same time he expresses his belief that images sire subject 
to peculiar psychological laws, which he calls ‘mnemic’ and that 
the unperceived entities of physics cannot be brought under 
psychological causal laws. Further, though, as we have seen, 
Russell expresses agreement with James in rejecting consciousness 
as an entity, he clearly feels some hesitation on the point, as well 
he might. Thus he remarks that whatever the term ‘consciousness’ 
may mean, consciousness is ‘a complex and far from universal 
characteristic of mental phenomena’. 5 It thus cannot be used to 
distinguish the psychical from the physical. And we ought to try 
to exhibit its derivative character. But to say this is not quite 
the same thing as to deny the existence of consciousness. 

In 1924 Russell published a well-known essay on logical atomism, 
his contribution to the First Series of Contemporary British 
Philosophy, edited by J. H. Muirhead. The ultimate constituents 


1 Ibid., p. 105. 
4 Ibid., p. 139. 


9 Ibid., p. 25. 

5 Ibid., p. 308. 


* Ibid., p. 136. 
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of the world are there said to be ‘events’, 1 each of which stands to 
a certain number of other events in a relation of compresence. The 
mind is defined as ‘a track of sets of compresent events in a region 
of space-time where there is matter peculiarly liable to form 
habits’.* As this refers especially to the brain, the definition is 
more or less the same as the provisional definition offered in 1927 
in Outline of Philosophy .* But though both minds and physical 
objects are interpreted as logical constructions out of events, the 
former are constructed out of sensations and images, while the 
latter are constructions out of sensations and unperceived events. 4 
And we have seen that Russell finds difficulty in regarding images 
as being anything else but purely mental, and unperceived events 
as anything else but purely physical. 

Reviewing the course of his reflections in My Philosophical 
Development (1959) Russell remarks that ‘in The Analysis of Mind 
(1921), I explicitly abandoned "sense-data” That is to say, he 
abandoned the relational theory of sensation, according to which 
sensation is a cognitive act, sense-data being physical objects of 
psychical awareness. This meant that there was not the same need 
as before to regard physical and psychical occurrences as funda¬ 
mentally ’different; and to this extent he was able to embrace 
neutral monism. He adds, however, that when dualism has been 
got rid of at one point, it is very difficult not to re-introduce it at 
another, and that it is necessary to re-interpret and re-define such 
terms as ‘awareness’, ‘acquaintance’ and ‘experience’. An effort 
in this direction was made in An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth 
(1940);® but Russell does not pretend to have solved all his 
problems. It is thus not quite accurate to say that Russell em¬ 
braced neutral monism only to reject it. It is rather that he has 
found himself unable in practice to carry through the requisite 
programme of re-interpretation, without, however, being prepared 
to assert that it could not be carried through. 

6. Now, if the physical objects of common sense and science 
are first interpreted as logical constructions out of sense-data, and 
if sense-data, considered as extra-mental objects of awareness, are 

1 In An Outline of Philosophy an event is said to be 'something occupying a 
small finite amount of space-time* (p. 287), and each minimal event is said to be a 
‘logically self-subsistent entity* (p. 293). 

1 Contemporary British Philosophy, First Series, p. 382. 

* P. 300. 

4 On unperceived events see The Analysis of Matter, pp. 215-16. 

4 My Philosophical Development, p. 135. 

* In this work ‘acquaintance* is replaced by 'noticing*. Cf. pp. 49f. 
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then eliminated, it seems to follow that we have no direct know¬ 
ledge or awareness of any external object. For example, when the 
occurrence takes place which would ordinarily be called seeing the 
sun, the direct object of my awareness seems to be an event or 
events, sensations, which are in some sense ‘in me’. 1 And the 
same must be said about my awareness of other persons. We are 
then faced with the difficulty that the direct objects of experience 
or awareness are not the physical objects of common sense and of 
science, while at the same time it is only what we directly experi¬ 
ence that gives us any real reason for believing that there are such 
objects. 

Of the possible ways of dealing with this problem ‘the simplest 
is that of solipsism’,* which Russell is prepared to admit as a 
logically possible position. For example, after saying that in his 
opinion the universe in itself is without unity and continuity he 
remarks, ‘indeed there is little but prejudice and habit to be said 
for the view that there is a world at all’. 8 Similarly, though as a 
matter of fact my experience leads me to believe in the existence 
of other minds, ‘as a matter of pure logic, it would be possible for 
me to have these experiences even if other minds did not exist'. 4 
One can, of course, appeal to causal inference. But even at best 
such inference cannot provide demonstrative certainty and thus 
cannot show that solipsism is utterly untenable. 

Though, however, solipsism may be logically possible, it is 
hardly credible. If it is taken as involving the dogmatic assertion 
that ‘I alone exist', nobody really believes it. If it is taken to mean 
simply that there is no valid reason either for asserting or denying 
anything except one’s own experiences, consistency demands that 
one should doubt whether one has had a past and whether one 
will have a future. For we have no better reason for believing that 
we have had experiences in the past than we have for believing in 
external objects. Both beliefs depend on inference. And if we 
doubt the second, we should also doubt the first. But ‘no solipsist 
has ever gone as far as this’. 8 In other words, no solipsist is ever 
consistent. 

The alternative to what Russell calls ‘solipsism of the moment’, 6 
the hypothesis that the whole of my knowledge is limited to what 
I am now noticing at this moment, is the hypothesis that there are 

1 Cf. The Analysis of Matter, p. 197, and The Scientific Outlook (1931), pp. 74-5. 

1 My Philosophical Development, p. 104. • The Scientific Outlook, p. 98. 

4 My Philosophical Development, p. 195. 4 Ibid . 

• Human Knowledge, Its Scope and Limits (1948), p. 197. 
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principles of non-deductive inference which justify our belief in 
the existence of the external world and of other people. When 
these two alternatives are clearly presented, nobody, Russell 
argues, would honestly and sincerely choose solipsism. He is 
doubtless right. But in this case an examination of the relevant 
principles of inference becomes a matter of importance. 1 

1 Obviously, the problem of solipsism presupposes the epistemological theses 
which give rise to it. And one's natural comment is that these theses might well 
be re-examined. But this is not the path which Russell chooses. 


CHAPTER XX 


BERTRAND RUSSELL (2) 

The postulates of non-demonstrative inference and the limits of 
empiricism — Language; the complexity of language and the idea 
of a hierarchy of languages, meaning and significance, truth and 
falsity—Language as a guide to the structure of the world. 

1. Russell has drawn attention to three books in particular as 
representing the outcome of his reflections in the years after the 
First World Waron the theory of knowledgeand relevant subjects. 1 
These are The Analysis of Mind (1921), An Inquiry into Meaning 
and Truth (1940), and Human Knowledge: Its Scope and Limits 
(1948). In this section, where we shall be considering Russell's 
ideas about non-demonstrative inference, we shall be referring 
mainly to the last-named book.® 

If we assume with Russell that the physical objects of common 
sense and of science are logical constructions out of events and 
that each event is a logically self-sufficient entity, it follows that 
from one event or group of events we cannot infer with certainty 
the occurrence of any other event or group of events. Demonstra¬ 
tive inference belongs to logic and pure mathematics, not to the 
empirical sciences. Indeed, on the face of it it appears that we have 
no real ground for making any inferences at all in science. At the 
same time we are all convinced that valid inferences, leading to 
conclusions which possess varying degrees of probability, can be 
made both on the level of common sense and in science. To be 
sure, not all inferences are valid. Many scientific hypotheses have 
had to be discarded. But this does not alter the fact that no 
sane man doubts that by and large science has increased and is 
increasing human knowledge. On this assumption, therefore, 
the question arises, how can scientific inference be theoretically 
justified? 

Some philosophers would say, and the plain man would probably 
be inclined to agree with them, that scientific inference stands 
in need of no other justification than a pragmatic one, namely 
its success. Scientists can and do make successful predictions. 

1 Cf. My Philosophical Development, p. 128. 

1 It will be referred to simply as Human Knowledge . 
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Science works. And the philosopher who looks for a further 
justification is looking for what cannot be had and is in any case 
not required. 

In Russell’s opinion this attitude is equivalent to blocking 
inquiry from the outset. He is, needless to say, as well aware as 
anyone else that by and large science delivers the goods. But he is 
also acutely aware of the fact that purely empiricist premisses 
lead to the conclusion that the factual success of scientific infer¬ 
ence is simply fortuitous. Yet nobody really believes that this is 
the case. Hence we must look for some justification of scientific 
inference other than its factual success. To attempt to block 
inquiry at the outset is unworthy of a genuine philosopher. And if 
inquiry leads us to the conclusion that pure empiricism is an 
inadequate theory of knowledge, we just have to accept the fact 
and not shut our eyes to it. 

Russell regards his task as that of finding ‘the minimum 
principles required to justify scientific inference'. 1 Such principles 
or premisses 2 must state something about the world. For inference 
from the observed to the unobserved or from one group of events 
to another can be justified only ‘if the world has certain charac¬ 
teristics which are not logically necessary’.* It is not a question of 
logically necessary principles which are known to possess absolute 
validity independently of all experience. For scientific inference is 
non-demonstrative inference. Rather is it a question of reflecting 
on actual scientific inference and discovering the minimum 
number of principles, premisses or postulates which are required 
to justify them. 

The matter has, however, to be expressed more precisely. There 
is obviously no question of justifying all inferences and generali¬ 
zations. For, as we know by experience, some generalizations are 
false. What we are looking for is the minimum number of principles 
which will confer an antecedent finite probability on certain 
inferences and generalizations and not on others. In other words, 
we have to examine what are universally regarded as genuine 
instances of scientific inference and generalization and discover 
the principles which are required in order to justify these types 
of inference and generalization by conferring on them an ante¬ 
cedent finite probability that is not conferred on the types which 

1 Human Knowledge, p. n. 

■ Russell calls them 'postulates’. The reason for this will be discussed presently. 

• Human Knowledge , p. io. 
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experience has taught us to reject as inherently fallacious and 
unscientific. 1 

To cut a long story short, Russell finds five principles or 
premisses of scientific inference. But he lays no particular emphasis 
upon the number five. He considers indeed that the principles 
which he enunciates are sufficient; but he allows for the possibility 
that the number might be reduced. Further, he does not insist 
on his actual formulation of the principles. 2 Greater precision 
might well be possible. It is to be noted, however, that all the 
principles state probabilities only, not certainties, and that they 
are conceived as conferring a finite antecedent probability on 
certain types of inductive inference. 

The first principle, described by Russell as the postulate of 
quasi-permanence, states that, given any event A, it frequently 
happens that an event very similar to A occurs in a neighbouring 
place at a neighbouring time. This postulate enables us to operate, 
for instance, with the common sense concepts of person and thing 
without introducing the metaphysical notion of substance. For 
the ‘very similar’ event can be regarded as part of the history of 
the series of events which constitutes the person or thing. 

The second principle, the postulate of separable causal lines, 
states that it is often possible to form a series of events such that 
from one or two members of the series we can infer something 
about the other members. This principle or postulate is clearly 
essential for scientific inference. For it is only on the basis of the 
idea of causal lines that we can infer distant from near events. 

The third principle, the postulate of spatio-temporal continuity, 
which presupposes the second principle and refers to causal lines, 
denies action at a distance and states that when there is a causal 
connection between non-contiguous events, there will be found to 
be intermediate links in the chain. 

The fourth principle, ‘the structural postulate’, states that when 
a number of structurally similar complex events occur around a 
centre from which they are not too widely separated, it is generally 
the case that all are members of causal lines which have their 
origin in an event of similar structure at the centre. Suppose, for 

1 Russell thus presupposes that what is generally regarded as scientific know¬ 
ledge really is knowledge. If we start with undiluted scepticism, we shall get 
nowhere. After all, the problem of justifying scientific inference only arises 
because we are convinced that there is such a thing but at the same time see no 
adequate basis for it in pure empiricism. 

• For Russell's actual formulation of the five principles the reader is referred to 
Human Knowledge , pp. 506 ff. 
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example, that a number of persons are situated in different parts 
of a public square where an orator is holding forth or a radio is 
blaring, and that they have similar auditory experiences. This 
postulate confers antecedent probability on the inference that 
their similar experiences are causally related to the sounds made 
by the orator or radio. 1 

The fifth principle, the postulate of analogy, states that if, when 
two classes of events, A and B, are observed, there is reason to 
believe that A causes B, then if, in a given case, A occurs but we 
cannot observe whether B occurs or not, it is probable that it does 
occur. Similarly, if the occurrence of B is observed while the 
occurrence of A cannot be observed, it is probable that A has 
occurred. According to Russell, an important function of this 
postulate is to justify belief in other minds. 

This doctrine of the principles of non-demonstrative inference 
is partly intended to solve a problem raised by J. M. Keynes (1883- 
1946) in his Treatise on Probability (1921).* But the point to which 
we wish to draw attention here is the unprovability of the prin¬ 
ciples. They are not offered as eternal truths which can be intuited 
a priori. Nor are they supposed to be deducible from such truths. 
At the same time they cannot be proved nor even rendered 
probable by empirical arguments. For they are the very principles 
on which the validity of such arguments rests. If we tried to justify 
them by appealing to scientific inference, we should be involved 
in a vicious circle. Hence the principles must necessarily be 
described as ‘postulates’ of scientific inference. 

In view of the fact that these postulates cannot be proved, nor 
even rendered probable, by empirical argument, Russell explicitly 
admits the failure of empiricism, in the sense that it is inadequate 
as a theory of knowledge and is unable to justify the presupposi¬ 
tions on which all inferred empirical knowledge depends for its 
validity. It has therefore sometimes been said that he approaches 
a Kantian position. But the similarity is limited to a common 
recognition of the limitations of pure empiricism. Russell is very 
far from developing a theory of the a priori on the lines of Kant's 
first Critique. Instead he proceeds to give a biological-psycho¬ 
logical account of the origins of the postulates of non-demonstrative 

1 Obviously, the ordinary man would comment: T don’t need any postulate to 
know this'. But it must be remembered that for Russell it is logically possible that 
the similarity of experiences should be causally independent, and that in pure 
empiricism there is nothing which makes it objectively more probable that the 
similar experiences have a common causal origin than that they do not. 

1 Cf. My Philosophical Development, pp. 2oof. 
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inference. If, for example, an animal has a habit of such a kind 
that in the presence of an instance of A it behaves in a manner in 
which, before acquiring the habit, it behaved in the presence of an 
instance of B, it can be said to have ‘inferred’ and to ‘believe’ that 
every instance of A is usually followed by an instance of B. This 
is, of course, an anthropomorphic way of speaking. The animal 
does not consciously make inferences. None the less there is such 
a thing as animal inference. It is a feature of the process of adapta¬ 
tion to environment, and there is continuity between it and 
inference in man. That is to say, our ‘knowledge’ of the principles 
or postulates of non-demonstrative inference ‘exists at first solely 
in the form of a propensity to inferences of the kind that they 
justify'. 1 Man, unlike the animal, is capable of reflecting on 
examples of these inferences, of making the postulates explicit 
and of using logical technique to improve their foundations. But 
the relatively a priori character* of the principles is explicable 
in terms of a propensity to make inferences in accordance with 
them, a propensity which is continuous with that manifested in 
animal inference. 

Now, we have seen that Russell set out to discover a theoretical 
justification of scientific inference. But though he justifies 
scientific inference in terms of certain postulates, the postulates 
themselves are then explained through a biological-psychological 
account of their origin. And this account, which goes back 
ultimately to the process of adaptation to environment, appears 
to be quite compatible with the theory of what Nietzsche called 
biologically useful fictions. In other words, it is arguable that 
Russell does not in fact fulfil his programme of providing a 
theoretical justification of non-demonstrative inference, not at 
least if to justify this inference theoretically means to supply 
premisses which warrant the assertion that it is theoretically 
valid. 

It may appear, therefore, that in the long run we are thrown back 
on a pragmatic justification, on an appeal to the fact that the 
postulates work, that 'their verifiable consequences are such as 
experience will confirm’. 8 Indeed, Russell explicitly says that the 

1 Human Knowledge, p. 526 

1 The postulates are a priori in the sense of being logically antecedent to the 
inferences made in accordance with them; but they exist first of all in the form 
of an empirical propensity and are recognized as postulates only through an 
examination of examples of non-demonstrative inferences. They are not absolutely 
a priori eternal truths. 

* Human Knowledge, p. 527. 
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postulates 'are justified by the fact that they are implied in 
inferences which we all accept as valid, and that, although they 
cannot be proved in any formal sense, the whole system of science 
and everyday knowledge, out of which they have been distilled, 

is, within limits, self-confirmatory’. 1 The fact that the postulates 
or principles lead to results which are in conformity with experience 
'does not logically suffice to make the principles even probable’.* 
At the same time the whole system of science, of probable know¬ 
ledge, which rests on the postulates, is self-confirmatory, self- 
justifying in a pragmatic sense. Hence Russell can say that while 
he does not accept the idealist coherence theory of truth, there is, 
in an important sense, a valid coherence theory of probability. 8 

In this case we may be inclined to ask why Russell does not 
accept from the start the position of those who claim that scientific 
inference is sufficiently justified by its results, by the fact that it 
leads to verifiable predictions. But Russell would presumably 
answer that to content oneself with this position from the start 
is equivalent to suppressing a real problem, to shutting one’s eyes 
to it. Consideration of the problem leads to a recognition of the 
indemonstrable postulates of scientific inference, and thus to a 
recognition of the limitations and inadequacy of pure empiricism 
as a theory of knowledge. Recognition of these facts is a real 
intellectual gain; and it cannot be obtained if the attempt to 
discover a theoretical justification of non-demonstrative inference 
is prohibited from the outset. 

The comment might be made, of course, that though this 
attitude is reasonable enough when considered within the frame¬ 
work of Russell’s general empiricist analysis of the world, the fact 
remains that while explicitly recognizing the limitations of pure 
empiricism as a theory of knowledge he does not really go beyond 

it. His biological explanation of the origin of a propensity to make 
inferences in accordance with certain implicit postulates or 
expectations can be seen as a continuation and development of 
Hume’s doctrine of natural beliefs. But to go beyond empiricism, 
in the sense of substituting for it a genuinely non-empiricist theory 
of knowledge, would obviously have demanded a much more 
radical revision of his opinions than Russell was prepared either 
to undertake or to recognize as justified. 

2. We have noted Russell’s statement that after the First World 

1 My Philosophical Development , p. 204. 2 Human Knowledge , p. 526. 

8 Cf. My Philosophical Development, p. 204. 
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War his thoughts turned to the theory of knowledge and to the 
relevant parts of psychology and linguistics. It is appropriate, 
therefore, to say something about the last-mentioned theme, 
Russell’s theory of language. Reference has already been made, 
however, to the theory of the relation between language and fact 
as expounded in the 1918 lectures on logical atomism. And we can 
confine ourselves here mainly to Russell's ideas as set out in An 
Inquiry into Meaning and Truth and as repeated or modified in 
Human Knowledge- 1 

(i) Philosophers, Russell remarks, have been chiefly interested 
in language as a means of making statements and conveying 
information. But 'what is the purpose of language to a sergeant- 
major?' 2 The purpose of commands is obviously to influence the 
behaviour of others rather than to state facts or convey informa¬ 
tion. Besides, the sergeant-major’s language is also sometimes 
directed to expressing emotive attitudes. Language, in other 
words, has a variety of functions. 

Though, however, Russell recognizes the complex and flexible 
character of language, he himself is chiefly interested, like the 
philosophers to whom he vaguely refers, in descriptive language. 
This is indeed only to be expected. For Russell regards philosophy 
as an attempt to understand the world. And his attention is thus 
naturally centred on language as an instrument in fulfilling this 
task. 3 This is indeed one reason for his marked lack of sympathy 
with any tendency to treat language as though it were an 
autonomous, self-sufficient entity, which can be profitably studied 
by the philosopher without reference to its relation to non- 
linguistic fact. 4 

Reference has already been made to Russell’s idea of a hierarchy 
of languages, an idea which is connected with the theory of types. 
In An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth he assumes this idea and 
maintains that though the hierarchy extends indefinitely upwards, 
it cannot extend indefinitely downwards. In other words, there 

1 Some discussion of language can also be found in The Analysis of Mind and 
The Outline of Philosophy. 

* Human Knowledge, p. 71. 

3 Russell refuses to commit himself to the general statement that there can be 
no thought without language. But in his opinion complicated, elaborate thought 
at any rate requires language. 

4 Russell's well-known reference to the type of linguistic analysis which ‘is, at 
best, a slight help to lexicographers, and, at worst, an idle tea-table amusement’ 
(My Philosophical Development, p. 217), is obviously polemical and constitutes an 
exaggeration if considered as a description of ‘Oxford philosophy' as a whole; but 
at the same time it illustrates, by way of contrast, the direction of his own interest, 
namely in language as an instrument in understanding the world. 
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must be a basic or lowest-type language. And Russell proceeds to 
discuss one possible form of such a language, though he does not 
claim that it is the only possible form. 

The basic or primary language suggested by Russell is an 
object-language, consisting, that is to say, of object-words. A 
word of this type can be defined in two ways. Logically, it is a 
word which has meaning in isolation. Hence the class of object- 
words would not include terms such as ‘or’. Psychologically, an 
object-word is one the use of which can be learned without its 
being necessary to have previously learned the uses or meanings 
of other words. That is to say, it is a word the meaning of which 
can be learned by ostensive definition, as when one says to a child 
‘pig’, while pointing to an example of this kind of animal. 

It does not follow, however, that an object-language of this 
kind would be confined to nouns. For it would admit verbs such 
as ‘run’ and 'hit' and adjectives such as ‘red’ and ‘hard*. And, 
according to Russell, ‘theoretically, given sufficient capacity, we 
could express in the object-language every non-linguistic occur¬ 
rence’, 1 though this would admittedly involve translating 
complicated sentences into a kind of 'pidgin'. 

Now, meaningful statements expressed in this primary language 
would be either true or false. But we should not be able to say, 
within the limits of the primary language, that any statement 
expressed in it was true or false. For these logical terms would not 
be available. It would be necessary to use a second-order language 
for this purpose. Actual language, of course, includes both object- 
words and logical words. But the artificial isolation of a possible 
object-language serves to illustrate the idea of a hierarchy of 
languages and shows how we can cope with any difficulty arising 
out of the contention that nothing can be said within a given 
language about this language. 2 

(ii) Truth and falsity obviously presuppose meaning. We could 
not properly say of a meaningless statement that it was either 
true or false. For there would be nothing to which these terms 
could apply. But it does not follow that every meaningful utter¬ 
ance is either true or false. ’Right tuml’ and 'Are you feeling 
better?’ are meaningful utterances, but we would not say of either 
that it is true or false. The range of meaning is thus wider than the 

1 An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth , p. 77. This work will be referred to 
henceforth as Inquiry, 

1 Reference has already been made to the special case of Wittgenstein's con¬ 
tention in the Tractatus, 
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range of logical truth and falsity. 1 And in the Inquiry Russell tells 
us that indicative sentences 'alone are true or false’, 2 though 
subsequently we are told that 'truth and falsehood, in so far as 
they are public, are attributes of sentences, either in the indicative 
or in the subjective or conditional’. 8 

Hitherto we have attributed ’meaning’ both to object-words 
and to sentences. But Russell tends, though without uniform 
consistency, to restrict the term ’meaning’ to object-words and to 
speak of sentences as having ‘significance’. And we can say that 
'although meanings must be derived from experience, significance 
need not’. 4 That is to say, we can understand the significance of a 
sentence which refers to something which we have never 
experienced, provided that we know the meanings of the words 
and that the sentence observes the rules of syntax. 

Meaning, when attributed to object-words, signifies reference. 
And it is said to be fundamental. For it is through the meanings 
of object-words, learned by experience, that ’language is connected 
with non-linguistic occurrences in the way that makes it capable 
of expressing empirical truth or falsehood’. 8 But whereas we 
might expect a purely logical definition of meaning in this sense, 
Russell introduces psychological considerations based on what he 
believes to be the way in which a child, for example, comes to 
acquire the habit Of using certain words correctly. Thus we are 
told that a word is said to mean an object ‘if the sensible presence 
of the object causes the utterance of the word, and the hearing of 
the word has effects analogous, in certain respects, to the sensible 
presence of the object’.* 

This methodological, though not dogmatic, behaviourism can 
be found also in, for instance, Russell’s account of imperatives. 
An uttered imperative ‘expresses' something in the speaker, a 
desire coupled with an idea of the intended effect, while it ‘means’ 
the external effect intended and commanded. And the heard 
imperative is understood ‘when it causes a certain kind of bodily 
movement, or an impulse towards such a movement’. 7 

Imperative sentences, however, though significant, are not said 
to be true or false. So let us consider indicative sentences, which 
are said to indicate fact. Russell also calls them assertions, 
maintaining that ‘an assertion has two sides, subjective and 

1 This follows in any case from Russell’s view of object-words as meaningful in 
isolation.. ’Hard’ by itself, for example, is neither true nor false. 

* Inquiry, p. 30. • Human Knowledge, p. 127. 4 Inquiry, p. 193. 

* Ibid., p. 29. * Human Knowledge, p. 83. 7 Ibid., p. §6. 
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objective'. 1 Subjectively, an assertion expresses a state of the 
person who makes the assertion, a state which can be called a 
belief.* Objectively, the assertion is related to something which 
makes it true or false. An assertion is false if it intends to indicate 
a fact but fails to do so, true if it succeeds. But true and false 
assertions are equally meaningful. Hence the significance of an 
assertion cannot be equated with actual indication of a fact, but 
lies rather in what the assertion expresses, namely a certain belief 
or, more accurately, the object of this belief, what is believed. 
And a heard assertion is said to be significant, from a psycho¬ 
logical point of view, if it can cause belief, disbelief or doubt in 
the hearer. 

Russell’s insistence on studying language in the context of 
human life is doubtless largely responsible for his introducing a 
number of perhaps somewhat confusing psychological con¬ 
siderations. But the main issue can be simplified in this way. The 
significance of a sentence is that which is common to a sentence in 
one language and its translation into another language. For 
example, 'I am hungry’ and ‘J'ai faim’ have a common element 
which constitutes the significance of the sentence. This common 
element i 3 the ‘proposition’. We cannot ask, therefore, if a 
proposition is significant. For it is the significance. But in the case 
of indicative sentences at any rate we can properly ask whether 
the proposition is true or false. Significance is thus independent 
of truth. 

Now, we have noted Russell’s insistence that, given certain 
conditions, we can understand the significance of an assertion 
which refers to something which we have not personally experi¬ 
enced. It can now be added that he does not wish to tie down the 
significance of assertions or statements even to the experienceable. 
And this naturally leads him to adopt a critical attitude towards 
the logical positivist criterion of meaning. True, in some respects 
he regards logical positivism with a benevolent eye, chiefly 
perhaps because of its interpretation of logic and pure mathe¬ 
matics and its serious concern with empirical science. But though 
he agrees with the positivists in rejecting the idea of ‘ineffable 
knowledge’, 8 he has consistently refused to accept the criterion of 

1 Inquiry, p. 171. 

* Russell uses the term ’belief’ in such a wide sense that even animals can be 
said to have beliefs. Cf. Inquiry , p. 171 and Human Knowledge, p. 329. But we 
are here concerned with language, and so with human beings. 

* ’Ineffable knowledge* is not identical with knowledge of what goes beyond our 
experience. 
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meaning, according to which the meaning of a factual proposition 
is identical with the mode of its verification. 

In general, Russell argues, the logical positivist criterion of 
meaning implies two things. First, what cannot be verified or 
falsified is meaningless. Secondly, two propositions verified by the 
same occurrences have the same meaning or significance. ‘I reject 
both.' 1 In regard to the first point, the propositions which are 
most nearly certain, namely judgments of perception, cannot be 
verified, ‘since it is they that constitute the verification of all other 
empirical propositions that can be in any degree known. If Schlick 
were right, we should be committed to an endless regress.’ 2 In 
regard to the second point, the hypothesis that the stars exist 
continuously and the hypothesis that they exist only when I see 
them are identical in their testable consequences. But they do not 
have the same significance. Of course, the principle of verifiability 
can be modified and interpreted as claiming that a factual state¬ 
ment is meaningful if we can imagine sensible experiences which 
would verify it, if it were true. But Russell comments that in his 
opinion this is a sufficient but not a necessary criterion of 
significance. 8 

(iii) In 1906-9 Russell wrote four essays dealing with the 
subject of truth, especially in relation to pragmatism, which were 
reprinted in Philosophical Essays. At a later date he took up the 
subject again, the results of this second phase of reflection being 
embodied in the Inquiry. The topic is also treated in Human 
Knowledge. And in My Philosophical Development Russell devotes 
the fifteenth chapter to a review of the course of his investigations. 

A certain looseness in the use of terminology is characteristic of 
Russell. Thus in different places we are told that truth and falsity 
are predicated of indicative sentences, of sentences in the indica¬ 
tive or in the subjunctive or conditional, of assertions, of proposi¬ 
tions and of beliefs. But it does not follow, of course, that all these 
ways of speaking are mutually incompatible. The significance of a 
sentence is a proposition; but propositions, according to Russell, 
express states of belief. Hence we can say that 'it is in fact 
primarily beliefs that are true or false; sentences only become so 
through the fact that they can express beliefs’. 4 In any case the 
main lines of Russell's theory of truth are clear enough. 

In the first place Russell rejects the idealist interpretation of 

1 Human Knowledge, p. 465. * Inquiry, p. 308. 

* Cf. Inquiry, pp. 175 and 309. 4 Human Knowledge, p. 129. 
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truth as coherence. In an early article he argued that if every 
particular true judgment, when isolated from the total system of 
truth, is only partially true, and if what would normally be 
called false judgments are partially true and have their place in 
the complete system of truth, it follows that the statement 
'Bishop Stubbs was hanged for murder' is not completely false 
but forms part of the whole truth. 1 But this is incredible. And, in 
general, the coherence theory simply blurs the distinction between 
truth and falsehood. 

In the second place Russell rejects the pragmatist theory of 
truth. When he paraphrased William James’s statement that the 
true is only the expedient in our way of thinking as ‘a truth is 
anything which it pays to believe’, he was accused of gross mis¬ 
interpretation. Russell retorted, however, that James’s explana¬ 
tion of the real meaning of the statement was even sillier than 
what he, Russell, had taken the statement to mean. Russell did 
indeed owe a number of important ideas to James; but he had no 
sympathy with the American philosopher’s account of truth. 

In the third place Russell protests against any confusion 
between truth and knowledge. Obviously, if I can properly be said 
to know that something is the case, the statement which expresses 
my knowledge is true. But it by no means follows that a true 
proposition must be known to be true. Indeed, Russell is prepared 
to admit the possibility of propositions which are true, though we 
cannot know them to be true. And if it is objected that this 
admission is tantamount to an abandonment of pure empiricism, 
he replies that 'pure empiricism is believed by no one'. 3 

We are left, therefore, with the correspondence theory of truth, 
according to which ‘when a sentence or belief is ‘‘true”, it is so in 
virtue of some relation to one or more facts’. 8 These facts are 
called by Russell ‘verifiers’. To know what an assertion or state¬ 
ments means, I must, of course, have some idea of the state of 
affairs which would make it true. But I need not know that it is 
true. For the relation between statement and verifier or verifiers 
is an objective one, independent of my knowledge of it. Indeed, 
in Russell’s opinion I need not be able to mention any particular 
instance of a verifier in order to know that a statement is meaning¬ 
ful and that it is thus either true or false. And this thesis enables 
him to maintain that a statement such as 'there are facts which I 

1 Cf. Philosophical Essays, p. 156. * Inquiry, p. 305. 

8 My Philosophical Development , p. 189, Cf* Human Knowledge , pp. 164-5. 
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cannot imagine’ is meaningful and either true or false. In Russell’s 
view at any rate I could not mention any particular instance of a 
fact which cannot be imagined. At the same time I can conceive 
‘general circumstances’ 1 which would verify the belief that there 
are facts which I cannot imagine. And this is sufficient to render 
the statement intelligible and capable of being true or false. 
Whether it is true or false, however, depends on a relation which 
is independent of my knowledge of it. In popular language the 
statement either corresponds or does not correspond with the 
facts. And the relation which actually obtains is unaffected by 
my knowing or not knowing it. 

The theory of truth as correspondence with fact does not apply, 
of course, to the analytic propositions of logic and pure mathe¬ 
matics. For in their case truth 'follows from the form of the 
sentence’. 2 But in its application to empirical statements or 
assertions the theory can be said to represent a common sense 
position. The ordinary man would certainly argue that an 
empirical factual statement is made true or false by its relation to 
a fact or facts. 8 Difficulty arises only when we try to give a precise 
and adequate account of the idea of correspondence in this 
context. What precisely is meant by it? Russell is conscious of this 
difficulty. But he tells us that 'every belief which is not merely 
an impulse to action is in the nature of a picture, combined with 
a yes-feeling or a no-feeling; in the case of a yes-feeling it is "true” 
if there is a fact having to the picture the kind of similarity that a 
prototype has to an image; in the case of a no-feeling it is "true” 
if there is no such fact. A belief which is not true is called "false”. 
This is a definition of "truth” and "falsehood”.’ 1 

In the opinion of the present writer the introduction of terms 
such as ‘yes-feeling’ and ‘no-feeling’ into a definition of truth is 
hardly felicitous. This point apart, however, it is clear that 
correspondence is conceived by Russell according to the analogy 
of pictorial representation. But though we may perhaps speak of 
true and false pictures, that which is strictly speaking true or 

1 Human Knowledge, p. 169. Some further specification of these ‘general circum¬ 
stances' seems to be required. 

1 Ibid,, p. 128. 

8 It is not necessary that the facts should be extra-linguistic. For we can, of 
course, make statements about words , which are made true or false by their 
relation to linguistic facts. Obviously, this would not apply, for example, to 
stipulative definitions. But these would in any case be excluded by Russell's 
custom of predicating truth or falsity of beliefs. For a mere declaration that one 
intends to use a given word in a certain sense cannot be described as a belief. 

4 Human Knowledge, p. 170. 
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false is not the picture but the statement that it does or does not 
correspond with an object or set of objects. So presumably the 
relation of correspondence which makes a statement true must be, 
as in Wittgenstein’s Tractatus, a structural correspondence 
between the proposition and the fact or facts which count as its 
verifier or verifiers. Russell notes, however, that the relation is by 
no means always simple or of one invariable type. 

3. It scarcely needs saying that no amount of inspection of a 
belief, as Russell puts it, or of an empirical statement will tell us 
whether it is true or false. To ascertain this we have to consider 
the factual evidence. But Russell has claimed that in some other 
sense or senses we can infer something about the world from the 
properties of language. Moreover, this is not a claim which he has 
put forward only once or in passing. For example, in The Principles 
of Mathematics he remarked that though grammatical distinctions 
cannot legitimately be assumed without more ado to indicate 
genuine philosophical distinctions, ‘the study of grammar, in my 
opinion, is capable of throwing far more light on philosophical 
questions than is commonly supposed by philosophers'. 1 Again, 
even in An Outline of Philosophy, where he went as far as he could 
in a behaviourist interpretation of language, he suggested that 
'quite important metaphysical conclusions, of a more or less 
sceptical kind’, 2 can be derived from reflection on the relation 
between language and things. At a later date, in the Inquiry, he 
explicitly associated himself with those philosophers who ‘infer 
properties of the world from properties of language'* and asserted 
his belief that ‘partly by means of the study of syntax, we can 
arrive at considerable knowledge concerning the structure of the 
world’. 4 Moreover, in My Philosophical Development he quotes 
the paragraph in which this last assertion occurs with the endorse¬ 
ment ‘I have nothing to add to what I said there’. 5 

Russell obviously does not mean that we can infer, without 
more ado, properties of the world from grammatical forms as they 
exist in ordinary language. If we could do this, we could infer the 
substance-accident metaphysics from the subject-predicate form 
of sentence, whereas we have seen that Russell eliminates the 
concept of substance by reductive analysis.® Nor does Russell 
mean that from the fact that a term can be eliminated, in the sense 
that sentences in which this term occurs can be translated into 

■P. 42. *P. 275- *P. 34 i- 4 P- 347 -. ‘ P. 173. 

1 According to Russell, if Aristotle had thought and written in Chinese instead 
of in Greek, he would have evolved a somewhat different philosophy. 
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sentences of equivalent truth-value in which the term does not 
occur, we can infer that no entity exists corresponding to the term 
in question. As has already been noted, the fact that the term ‘the 
golden mountain' can be eliminated does not prove that there is 
no golden mountain. It may show that we need not postulate such 
a mountain. But our grounds for thinking that there actually is 
no such mountain are empirical, not linguistic, grounds. Similarly, 
if ‘similarity’ can be eliminated, this does not by itself prove that 
there is no entity corresponding to ‘similarity’. It may show that 
we cannot legitimately infer such an entity from language; but to 
show that language does not provide any adequate ground for 
inferring a subsistent entity ‘similarity’ is not the same thing as 
to prove that there is in fact no such entity. When referring to 
sentences in which the word ‘similarity’ cannot be replaced by 
‘similar’ or some such word, Russell remarks that ‘these latter 
need not be admitted’. 1 And it seems obvious that he has already 
decided, and rightly decided, but on grounds which were not 
purely linguistic, that it would be absurd to postulate an entity 
named ‘similarity’. For this reason he says that if there are 
sentences in which 'similarity' cannot be replaced by ‘similar’, 
sentences of this class ‘need not be admitted’. 

The question can thus be formulated in this way. Can we infer 
properties of the world from the indispensable properties of a 
logically purified and reformed language? And the answer to this 
question seems to depend very largely on the sense which is given 
to the term ‘infer’ in this context. If it is suggested that a logically 
purified language can serve as an ultimate premiss from which we 
can deduce properties of the world, the validity of this idea 
appears to me questionable. For one thing it would have to be 
shown that no ontological decisions, made on grounds which 
could not reasonably be described as purely linguistic, had 
influenced the construction of the logically purified language. In 
other words, it would have to be shown that assessment of the 
indispensable features of language had not been influenced and 
guided by empirically-based convictions about features of extra- 
linguistic reality. 

If, however, the claim that we can infer properties of the world 
from properties of language simply means that if we find that it is 
necessary to speak of things in certain ways, there is at least a 
strong presumption that there is some reason in things themselves 

1 Inquiry, p. 347. 
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for this necessity, the claim seems to be reasonable. Language has 
developed through the centuries in response to man’s experience 
and needs. And if we find, for example, that we cannot get along 
without being able to say of two or more things that they are 
similar or alike, it is probable that some things are indeed of such 
a kind that they can be appropriately described as similar or alike, 
and that the world does not consist simply of entirely heteroge¬ 
neous and unrelated particulars. But in die long run the question 
whether there actually are things which can appropriately be 
described in this way, is a question which has to be decided 
empirically. 

It might perhaps be objected that we cannot talk of 'things’ at 
all without implying similarity. For if there are things, they are 
necessarily similar in being things or beings. This is doubtless true. 
And in this sense we can infer from language that similarity is a 
feature of the world. But this does not alter the fact that it is 
ultimately through experience, and not from language, that we 
know that there are things. Reflection on language can doubtless 
serve to sharpen our awareness of features of extra-linguistic 
reality and to make us notice what we possibly had not noticed 
before. But that language can serve as an ultimate premiss for 
inferring properties of the world seems to be highly questionable. 


CHAPTER XXI 


BERTRAND RUSSELL (3) 

Introductory remarks — Russell’s earlier moral philosophy and 
the influence of Moore — Instinct, mind and spirit—The relation 
of the judgment of value to desire—Social science and power — 
Russell’s altitude towards religion—The nature of philosophy 
as conceived by Russell—Some brief critical comments. 

1. We have been concerned so far with the more abstract aspects 
of Russell’s philosophy. But we noted that his first book was on 
German Social Democracy (1896). And concomitantly with or in 
the intervals between his publications on mathematics, logic, the 
theory of knowledge, the philosophy of science and so on he has 
produced a spate of books and articles on ethical, social and 
political topics. At the 1948 International Philosophical Congress 
at Amsterdam a Communist professor from Prague took it upon 
himself to refer to Russell as an example of an ivory-tower 
philosopher. But whatever one’s estimate may be of Russell’s 
ideas in this or that field of inquiry and reflection, this particular 
judgment was patently absurd. For Russell has not only written 
on matters of practical concern but also actively campaigned in 
favour of his ideas. His imprisonment towards the close of the 
First World War has already been mentioned. During the Second 
World War he found himself in sympathy with the struggle against 
the Nazis, and after the war, when the Communists were staging 
take-overs in a number of countries, he vehemently criticized some 
of the more unpleasant aspects of Communist policy and conduct. 
In other words, his utterances were for once in tune with the official 
attitude in his own country. And in 1949 he received the Order of 
Merit from King George VI. 1 In more recent years he has not only 
campaigned for the introduction of a system of world-government 
but also sponsored the movement for nuclear disarmament. In fact 
he carried his sponsorship to the extent of taking a personal part 
in the movement of civil disobedience. And as he refused to pay the 
imposed fine, this activity earned him a week or so in gaol. 8 Thus 

1 1 do not mean to imply, of course, that this high honour was not a tribute to 
Russell’s eminence as a philosopher. 

* The short period was passed in the prison infirmary, it is only fair to add, not 
in the usual conditions of prison life. 
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even at a very advanced age Russell has continued to battle on 
behalf of the welfare of humanity, as he sees it. And the charge 
of 'ivory-tower philosopher' is obviously singularly inappropriate. 

In the following section, however, we shall be concerned with 
the more theoretical aspects of Russell's ethical and political 
thought. To the general public he is, of course, best known for his 
writing on concrete issues. But it would be out of place in a history 
of philosophy to discuss Russell's opinions about, say, sex 1 or 
nuclear disarmament, especially as he himself does not regard 
discussion of such concrete issues as pertaining to philosophy in 
a strict sense. 

2. The first chapter in Philosophical Essays (1910) is entitled 
'The Elements of Ethics' and represents a conflation of an article 
on determinism and morals which appeared in the Hibbert Journal 
in 1908 and of two articles on ethics which appeared in 1910 in the 
February and May issues of the New Quarterly. At this period 
Russell maintained that ethics aims at discovering true proposi¬ 
tions about virtuous and vicious conduct, and that it is a science. 
If we ask why we ought to perform certain actions, we eventually 
arrive at basic propositions which cannot themselves be proved. 
But this is not a feature peculiar to ethics, and it does not weaken 
its claim to be a science. 

Now, if we ask for reasons why we ought to perform certain 
actions and not to perform others, the answer generally refers to 
consequences. And if we assume that an action is right because it 
produces good consequences or leads to the attainment of a good, 
it is clear that some things at any rate must be good in themselves. 
Not all things can be good. If they were, we could not distinguish 
between right and wrong actions. And some things may be con¬ 
sidered good as means to something else. But we cannot do with¬ 
out the concept of things which are intrinsically good, possessing 
the property of goodness ‘quite independently of our opinion on 
the subject, or of our wishes or other people's'. 2 True, people often 
have different opinions about what is good. And it may be difficult 
to decide between these opinions. But it does not follow from this 
that there is nothing which is good. Indeed, 'good and bad are 

1 We may remark in passing that in 1940 Russell's appointmeot to the College 
of the City of New York was cancelled because of his views on marriage and 
sexual conduct. True, he was given a chair at the Barnes Foundation, Philadelphia, 
but this appointment lasted only until 1943. The New York episode led to a good 
deal of acrid controversy, on which the present writer does not feel called upon 
to pass any comment. 

1 Philosophical Essays, p. 10. 
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qualities which belong to objects independently of our opinions, 
just as much as round and square do'. 1 

Though goodness is an objective property of certain things, it is 
indefinable. It cannot therefore be identified with, say, the 
pleasant. That which gives pleasure may be good. But, if it is, this 
is because it possesses, over and above pleasantness, the in¬ 
definable quality of goodness. 'Good' no more means 'pleasant' 
than it means 'existent'. 

Now if we assume that goodness is an intrinsic, indefinable 
property of certain things, it can be perceived only immediately. 
And the judgment in which this perception is expressed will be 
insusceptible of proof. The question arises, therefore, whether 
differences between such judgments do not weaken or even 
entirely undermine the thesis that there can be knowledge of what 
is good. Russell obviously does not deny that there have been and 
are different judgments about what things are good and bad. At 
the same time such differences, in his opinion, are neither so great 
nor so widespread as to compel us to relinquish the idea of moral 
knowledge. In fact, genuine differences between the judgments of 
different people in regard to intrinsic goodness and badness 'are, 
I believe, very rare indeed'. 2 Where they exist, the only remedy 
is to take a closer look. 

In Russell's view genuine differences of opinion arise not so 
much in regard to intrinsic goodness and badness as in regard to 
the rightness and wrongness of actions. For an action is objectively 
right 'when, of all that are possible, it is the one which will 
probably have the best results'. 8 And it is obvious that people 
may come to different conclusions about means, even when they 
are in agreement about ends. In these circumstances the moral 
agent will act in accordance with the judgment at which he 
arrives after the amount of reflection which is appropriate in the 
given case. 

The thesis that goodness is an intrinsic, indefinable property of 
certain things, together with the subordination of the concepts of 
right and obligation to the concept of the good, obviously show 
the influence of Russell's friend, G. E. Moore. And this influence 
persists, to some extent at least, in Principles of Social Recon¬ 
struction (1916). Russell is here mainly concerned with social and 
political themes; and he tells us that he did not write the book in 
his capacity as a philosopher. But when he says that 'I consider 
1 Ibid., p. 11. 1 Ibid., p. 53. 9 Ibid., p. 30. 
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the best life that which is most built on creative impulses' 1 and 
explains that what he means by creative impulses are those which 
aim at bringing into existence good or valuable things such as 
knowledge, art and goodwill, his point of view is certainly in 
harmony with that of Moore. 

3. At the same time, though there is certainly no explicit 
recantation in Principles of Social Reconstruction of the views 
which Russell took over from Moore, we can perhaps see in certain 
aspects of what he says the manifestation of a tendency to make 
good and bad relative to desire. In any case there is a marked 
tendency to interpret morality in the light of anthropology, of a 
certain doctrine about human nature. I do not mean to imply that 
this is necessarily a bad thing. I mean rather that Russell is 
moving away from a purely Moorean point of view in ethics. 

'All human activity', Russell agrees, 'springs from two sources: 
impulse and desire.' 8 As he goes on to say that the suppression of 
impulse by purposes, desires and will means the suppression of 
vitality, one's natural tendency is to think that he is talking about 
conscious desire. But the desire which lies at the basis of human 
activity is presumably in the first instance unconscious desire. 
And in The Analysis of Mind Russell insists, under the influence of 
psycho-analytic theory, that 'all primitive desire is unconscious'. 8 

The expression of natural impulse is in itself a good thing 
because men possess 'a central principle of growth, an instinctive 
urgency leading them in a certain direction, as trees seek the 
light'. 4 But this approval of natural impulse, which sometimes 
puts us in mind of Rousseau, stands in need of qualification. If we 
follow natural impulse alone, we remain in bondage to it, and we 
cannot control our environment in a constructive manner. It is 
mind, impersonal objective thought, which exercises a critical 
function in regard to impulse and instinct and enables us to decide 
what impulses need to be suppressed or diverted because they 
conflict with other impulses or because the environment makes 
it impossible or undesirable to satisfy them. It is also mind which 
enables us to control our environment to a certain extent ir a 
constructive manner. So while he insists on the principles of 
'vitality', Russell does not give a blanket approval to impulse. 

We have seen that Russell attributes human activities to two 
sources, impulse and desire. Later on he attributes it to 'instinct, 

1 Principles of Social Reconstruction, p. 5. 

* Ibid., p. 12. • P. 76. 

4 Principles of Social Reconstruction , p. 24. 
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mind and spirit’. 1 Instinct is the source of vitality, while mind 
exercises a critical function in regard to instinct. Spirit is the 
principle of impersonal feelings and enables us to transcend the 
search for purely personal satisfaction by feeling the same interest 
in other people’s joys and sorrows as in our own, by caring about 
the happiness of the human race as a whole and by serving ends 
which are in some sense supra-human, such as truth or beauty or, 
in the case of religious people, God. 

Perhaps we cam adopt the suggestion of Professor J. Buchler* 
that for Russell impulse and desire are the basic modes of initial 
stimulus, while instinct, mind and spirit are the categories under 
which human activities as we know them can be classified. In any 
case Russell obviously has in mind a progressive integration of 
desires and impulses under the control of mind, both in the 
individual and in society. At the same time he insists on the 
function of spirit, considered as the capacity for impersonal 
feeling. For ’if life is to be fully human it must serve some end 
which seems, in some sense, outside human life'.* 

4. Even if in Principles of Social Reconstruction Russell retained, 
though with some misgiving, the Moorean idea that we can have 
intuitive knowledge of intrinsic goodness and badness, he did not 
retain the idea very long. For example, after having remarked in 
a popular essay. What I Believe (1925), that the good life is one 
inspired by love and guided by knowledge, he explains that he is 
not referring to ethical knowledge. For ‘I do not think there is, 
strictly speaking, such a thing as ethical knowledge'. 4 Ethics is 
distinguished from science by desire rather than by any special 
form of knowledge. ‘Certain ends are desired, and right conduct is 
what conduces to them.’® Similarly, in An Outline of Philosophy 
(1927) Russell explicitly says that he has abandoned Moore's 
theory of goodness as an indefinable intrinsic quality, and he 
refers to the influence on his mind in this respect of Santayana’s 
Winds of Doctrine (1926). He now holds that good and bad are 
‘derivative from desire’. 6 Language is, of course, a social pheno¬ 
menon, and, generally speaking, we learn to apply the word 
‘good’ to the things desired by the social group to which we 
belong. But ‘primarily, we call something "good” when we desire 
it, and "bad” when we have an aversion from it’. 7 

1 Ibid., p. 205. 

1 In The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, edited by P. A. Schilpp, p. 524. 

* Principles of Social Reconstruction, p. 245. 4 P. 37. 5 P. 40. 

4 An Outline of Philosophy , p. 238. 7 Ibid., p. 242. 
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To say nothing more than this, however, would be to give an 
over-simplified account of Russell's ethical position. In the first 
place the utilitarian element in his earlier ethical ideas, an 
element common to him and to Moore, has remained unchanged. 
That is to say, he has continued to regard as right those actions 
which produce good consequences and as wrong those actions 
which produce bad consequences. And in this restricted field 
knowledge is possible. For example, if two men agree that a 
certain end X is desirable and so good, they can perfectly well 
argue about which possible action or series of actions is most likely 
to attain this end. And in principle they can come to an agreed 
conclusion representing probable knowledge. 1 But though the 
context would be ethical, the knowledge attained would not be in 
any way specifically different from knowledge of the appropriate 
means for attaining a certain end in a non-ethical context. In 
other words it would not be a case of a peculiar kind of knowledge 
called 'ethical' or 'moral'. 

When we turn, however, from an examination of the appro¬ 
priate means for attaining a certain end to value-judgments about 
ends themselves, the situation is different. We have seen that 
Russell once maintained that differences of opinion about values 
are not so great as to make it unreasonable to hold that we can 
and do have immediate knowledge of intrinsic goodness and bad¬ 
ness, ethical intuition in other words. But he abandoned this view 
and came to the conclusion that a difference of opinion about 
values is basically 'one of tastes, not one as to any objective 
truth'. 2 If, for instance, a man tells me that cruelty is a good 
thing, 3 1 can, of course, agree with him in the sense of pointing out 
the practical consequences of such a judgment. But if he still 
stands by his judgment, even when he realizes what it 'means', I 
can give him no theoretical proof that cruelty is wrong. Any 
'argument' that I may employ is really a persuasive device 
designed to change the man's desires. And if it is unsuccessful 
there is no more to be said. Obviously, if someone professes to 
deduce a certain value-judgment from other value-judgments and 
one thinks that the alleged deduction is logically erroneous, one 
can point this out. And if a man meant by *X is good' no more than 

1 It would not be certain or demonstrative knowledge. But neither is scientific 
knowledge certain knowledge. 

* Religion and Science (1935), p. 238. 

1 The statement T think that cruelty is good’ or *1 approve of cruelty’ would be 
an ordinary empirical statement, relating to a psychological fact. 'Cruelty is good’, 
however, is a value-judgment. 
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that X has certain empirical consequences, we could argue about 
whether X does or does not tend in practice to produce these 
effects. For this would be a purely empirical matter. But the man 
would not be likely to say, even in this case, ‘X is good' unless he 
approved of the consequences; and his approval would express a 
desire or taste. In the long run, therefore, we ultimately reach a 
point where theoretical proof and disproof no longer have a role 
to play. 

The matter can be clarified in this way. Russell may have some¬ 
times expressed himself in such a way as to imply that in his 
opinion judgments of value are a matter of purely personal taste, 
without involving other people in any way. But this 'is certainly 
not his considered opinion. In his view judgments of value are 
really in the optative mood. To say *X is good' is to say 'would 
that everyone desired X\ and to say *y is bad’ is to say 'would 
that everyone felt an aversion from y\ l And if this analysis is 
accepted, it is obvious that 'cruelty is bad', when taken as mean¬ 
ing 'would that everyone had an aversion from cruelty’, is no more 
describable as true or false than 'would that everyone appreciated 
good claret'. Hence there can be no question of proving that the 
judgment 'cruelty is bad' is true or false. 

Obviously, Russell is perfectly aware that there is a sense in 
which it is true to say that it does not matter much if a man 
appreciates good wine or not, whereas it may matter very much 
whether people approve of cruelty or not. But he would regard 
these practical considerations as irrelevant to the purely philo¬ 
sophical question of the correct analysis of the value-judgment. 
If I say 'cruelty is bad', I shall obviously do anything which lies in 
my power to see that education, for example, is not so conducted 
as to encourage the belief that cruelty is admirable. But if I accept 
Russell’s analysis of the value-judgment, I must admit that my 
own evaluation of cruelty is not theoretically provable. 

Now, Russell has sometimes been criticized for giving vehement 
expression to his own moral convictions, as though this were 
inconsistent with his analysis of the value-judgment. But he can 
make, and has made, the obvious retort that as in his opinion 
judgments of value express desires, and as he himself has strong 
desires, there is no inconsistency in giving them vehement 
expression. And this reply seems to be quite valid, as far as it goes. 

1 In his Replies to Criticism Russell says: ‘I do not think that an ethical judg¬ 
ment merely expresses a desire; I agree with Kant that it must have an element of 
universality’. The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, edited by P. A. Schilpp, p. 722. 
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At the same time, when we remember that he is prepared to con¬ 
demn certain lines of conduct, such as the treatment of the 
unfortunate prisoners at Ausschwitz, even if it could be shown 
that such conduct would ultimately benefit the human race and 
increase the general happiness, it is very difficult to avoid the 
impression that he really does think after all that some things 
are intrinsically bad, whether other people think they are bad 
or not. 

Indeed, Russell himself seems to have a suspicion that this is 
the case. For after having remarked that he sees no logical 
inconsistency between his ethical theory and the expression of 
strong moral preferences, he adds that he is still not quite satisfied. 
His own theory of ethics does not satisfy him, but then other 
people’s theories he finds even less satisfactory. 1 Hence we can 
perhaps say that while Russell would like to be able to return to 
the idea of intrinsic goodness and badness, he is at the same time 
convinced that a truly empirical and scientific philosophy can 
neither discover Moore’s indefinable property of goodness nor 
admit self-evident moral principles. 

One possible line of objection against Russell’s analysis of the 
value-judgment is that it does not at all represent what ordinary 
people think that they are saying when they make such judgments. 
But Russell has never been the man to worry much about what 
the non-philosopher thinks. Nor has he ever been a devotee of 
‘ordinary language’. It is understandable, however, if some 
younger moral philosophers® have tried to give an account of the 
judgment of values, which pays more attention to ordinary 
language and its implications and yet refrains from re-introducing 
Moore’s indefinable non-natural property. 

5. There is at least one part of ethics which Russell regards as 
belonging to philosophy in a strict sense, namely the analysis of 
the judgment of value, the doctrine that to exhibit the logical 
form of such judgments one has to express them in the optative 
rather than in the indicative mood. But social and political theory 
is regarded by Russell as lying wholly outside the sphere of 
philosophy in the proper sense. Hence, though it might be con¬ 
sidered odd to say nothing at all about them, no apology is needed 
for treating them in a very brief and sketchy manner. 

In a famous essay which he wrote in 1902 Russell spoke of ‘the 

1 a. The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, edited by P. A. Schilpp, p. 724. 

• 1 am thinking, for example, of Mr. R. M. Hare of Oxford. 
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tyranny of non-human power’, 1 Nature’s triumphant indifference 
to human ideals and values, and he also condemned the worship 
of naked power, of force, and the creed of militarism. He en¬ 
visaged man turning his back on unthinking power and creating 
his own realm of ideal values, even if this realm is doomed in the 
end to utter extinction. It may therefore be somewhat surprising 
at first sight to find Russell saying in 1938 that those economists 
are mistaken who think that self-interest is the fundamental 
motive in social life, and that the basic concept in social science is 
that of power.® For if the word ‘power’ were interpreted in the 
same sense in which Russell condemned power in 1902, it would 
seem to follow that in 1938 he has either radically altered his 
opinions or is urging men to turn their backs on social and 
political fife, something which is very far from being his intention. 

In point of fact, however, Russell has never altered his dislike 
of ‘naked power’ and his condemnation of the love of power for its 
own sake. When he says that power is the basic concept in social 
science and that the laws of social dynamics cannot be stated 
except in terms of it, he is using the term to mean ‘the production 
of intended effects'.® And when he says that though the desire of 
commodities and material comfort certainly operates in human 
life, the love of power is more fundamental, he means by ‘love of 
power' ‘the desire to be able to produce intended effects upon the 
outer world, whether human or non-human’. 4 Whether the love 
of power in this sense is a good or a bad thing depends on the 
nature of the effects which a man or group desires to produce. 

The matter can be put in this way. In Power Russell assumes 
that energy is the basic concept in physics. He then looks for a 
basic concept in social science and finds it in power. And as power, 
like energy, is constantly passing from one form to another, he 
assigns to social science the task of discovering the laws of the 
transformation of power. But though Russell rejects the economic 
theory of history as unrealistic, that is, as minimizing the role of 
the fundamental motive-force in social life, he does not attempt to 
classify all human activities in terms of power. For example, it is 
possible to pursue knowledge for the sake of power, that is, of 
control; and this impulse has become increasingly conspicuous in 
modem science. But it is also possible to pursue knowledge in a 

1 Mysticism and Logic, p. 49 (also Philosophical Essays t p. 62). 

1 Cf. Power: A New Social Analysis (1938), p. 10. This work will be referred to 
simply as Power. 

* Power , p. 35. * Ibid., p. 274 
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contemplative spirit, for love of the object itself. Indeed, ‘the 
lover, the poet and the mystic find a fuller satisfaction than the 
seeker after power can ever know, since they can rest in the object 
of their love’. 1 

If power is defined as the production of intended effects and 
love of power as the desire to produce such effects, it obviously 
follows that power is not an end in itself but a means to the 
attainment of ends other than itself. And in Russell’s opinion ‘the 
ultimate aim of those who have power (and we all have some) 
should be to promote social co-operation, not in one group as 
against another, but in the whole human race’.* Democracy is 
upheld as a safeguard against the arbitrary exercise of power. 8 
And the ideal of social co-operation in the whole human race is 
represented as leading to the concept of a world-government 
possessing the authority and power to prevent the outbreak of 
hostility between nations. 4 Science has helped to unify the world 
on the technological plane. But politics has lagged behind science; 
and we have not yet achieved an effective world-organization 
capable of utilizing the benefits conferred by science and at the 
same time of preventing the evils which science has made possible. 

It does hot follow, of course, that social organization is for 
Russell the one worthwhile aim of life. In fact it is itself a means 
rather than an end, a means to the promotion of the good life. 
Man has acquisitive and predatory impulses; and it is an essential 
function of the State to control the expression of these impulses 
in individuals and groups, just as it would be the function of a 
world-government to control their expression as manifested by 
States. But man also has his creative impulses, ‘impulses to put 
something into the world which is not taken away from anybody 
else’. 5 And it is the function of government and law to facilitate 
the expression of such impulses rather than to control them. 
Applied to world-government, this idea implies that different 
nations should remain free to develop their own cultures and ways 
of life. 

1 The Scientific Outlook (1931), p. 275. • Power , p. 283. 

* Russell can be called a socialist, but he has emphasized the dangers of 
socialism when divorced from effective democracy. 

4 If in recent years Russell has paid more attention to campaigning for nuclear 
disarmament than for a world-government, this is doubtless because the prospect 
of achieving effective world-government by agreement seems to be somewhat 
remote, whereas a suicidal world-war could break out at any time. 

9 Authority and the Individual (1949), p. 105. In this work Russell discusses the 
problem of combining social cohesion with individual liberty in the light of 
concrete possibilities. 
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Russell’s analysis of social dynamics in terms of the idea of 
power is doubtless open to criticism on the ground of over¬ 
simplification. But the point to notice is that he has consistently 
subordinated fact to value, in the sense that he has always insisted 
on the primacy of ethical ends and on the need for organizing 
human society with a view to facilitating the harmonious develop¬ 
ment of the human personality. It scarcely needs to be added that 
Russell does not claim that his judgments about the ethical ends 
of social and political organization and about what constitutes a 
good life are exempt from his own analysis of the judgment of 
value. He would admit that they express personal desires, personal 
recommendations. And it is for this very reason, of course, that 
he does not regard them as pertaining to philosophy in a strict 
sense. 

6. Except for noting that Russell abandoned belief in God at 
an early age, we have not yet said anything about his attitude to 
religion. To look for a profound philosophy of religion in his 
writings would be to look in vain. But as he has often referred to 
the subject, it seems appropriate to give a general indication of 
his views. 

Though, like J. S. Mill before him, Russell evidently thinks that 
the evil and suffering in the world constitute an unanswerable 
objection to belief in a God who is described both as infinitely 
good and as omnipotent, he would not claim that the non-existence 
of a divine being transcending the world can be proved. Techni¬ 
cally speaking, therefore, he is an agnostic. At the same time he 
does not believe that there is any real evidence for the existence 
of a God. And it is indeed clear from the whole character of his 
philosophy that the traditional arguments for God’s existence are 
excluded. On a phenomenalistic analysis of causality no causal 
inference to a meta-phenomenal being can be valid. And if 'order, 
unity and continuity are human inventions just as truly as are 
catalogues and encyclopaedias’, 1 we cannot get very far with an 
argument based on order and finality in the world. As for the 
arguments adduced by some modem scientists, there is, for 
example, nothing in evolution to warrant the hypothesis that it 
manifests a divine purpose. And even if a case can be made out 
for the thesis that the world had a beginning in time, we are not 
entitled to infer that it was created. For it might have begun 
spontaneously. It may seem odd that it should have done so; 

1 The Scientific Outlook , p. ioi. 
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‘but there is no law of nature to the effect that things which seem 
odd to us must not happen'. 1 

Though, however, Russell does not think that there is any 
evidence for the existence of God, he has made it clear that belief 
in God, taken by itself, would no more arouse his hostility than 
belief in elves or fairies. It would simply be an example of a com¬ 
forting but unsupported belief in a hypothetical entity, which 
does not necessarily make a man a worse citizen than he would 
otherwise be. Russell’s attacks are directed primarily against the 
Christian religious bodies, which in his view have generally done 
more harm than good, and against theology only in so far as it 
has been invoked in support of persecution and religious wars and 
as a warrant for preventing the taking of means to certain ends 
which he considers desirable. 

At the same time, though Russell often writes in a Voltairean 
manner, he is not simply a spiritual descendant of les philosophes. 
He attaches value to what we may call religious emotion and a 
religions attitude of serious concern about life. And in so far as he 
can be said to have a religion, it is the life of the ‘spirit’ as sketched 
in Principles of Social Reconstruction. True, this book appeared in 
1916, but at a much later date he has remarked that the expression 
of his own personal religion which seems to him least unsatis¬ 
factory is the one in Social Reconstruction ’ * 

Russell’s polemics against Christianity do not concern us here. 
It is sufficient to point out that though on occasion he pays tribute 
to, for example, the ideal of love and to the Christian idea of the 
value of the individual, attack is more prominent than com¬ 
mendation. And while Russell undoubtedly draws attention to 
some familiar black patches in Christian history, he tends to 
exaggerate and, sometimes, to sacrifice accuracy to wit and 
sar cas m More relevant here, however, is the consideration that 
he has never tried systematically to dissociate what he regards as 
valuable in religion from theological belief. If he had, he might 
possibly have had second thoughts about his position, though it 
is probably too much to expect that he would ask himself seriously 
whether God is not in some sense an implicit presupposition of 
some of the problems which he himself has raised. 

7. It is not possible to sum up Russell's view of the nature of 
philosophy in a concise statement. For he speaks in different ways 

1 The Scientific Outlook, p. 122. , 

» The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, edited by P. A. Schilpp, p. 7 2f >- 
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at different times. 1 And he has never been a man for gathering 
together all the threads and showing in detail how they fit 
together, how they form an intelligible pattern. He has been too 
intent with getting on with the next matter in hand. At the same 
time it is not, I think, very difficult to understand how he came to 
express rather different views about the nature and scope of 
philosophy. Nor is it very difficult to discover persistent elements 
in his concept of philosophy. 

As far as its basic motive is concerned, philosophy has always 
been for Russell a pursuit of knowledge, of objective truth. And 
he has expressed his conviction that one of the main tasks of 
philosophy is to understand and interpret the world, even to 
discover, as far as this is possible, the ultimate nature of reality. 
True, Russell believes that in practice philosophers have often 
set out to prove preconceived beliefs; and he has referred to 
Bradley's famous saying that metaphysics is the finding of bad 
reasons for what one believes by instinct. He is also convinced that 
in practice some philosophers have employed thought and argu¬ 
ment to establish comforting beliefs which have seemed to them 
to possess pragmatic value. Further, when comparing the aims 
and ambitions of philosophy with the actual results achieved, he 
has sometimes spoken as though science were the only means of 
attaining anything which could properly be called knowledge. 
But all this does not alter the fact that in regard to what ought to 
be the attitude, motive and aims of the philosopher Russell has 
maintained what can reasonably be described as a traditional 
view. This is apparent in his earlier writings; and it is also apparent 
in his later attack on ‘linguistic’ philosophy, that is, on philosophy 
as concerned exclusively with mapping out so-called ordinary 
language, on the ground that the philosophers who represent this 
tendency have abandoned the important task of interpreting the 
world. 8 

As we have noted, however, the method on which Russell lays 
the chief emphasis is analysis. In general philosophy this means 
that the philosopher starts with a body of common knowledge or 
what is assumed to be knowledge. This constitutes his data. He 
then reduces this complex body of knowledge, expressed in 

1 Russell is, of course, as free as anybody else to change his mind. But, this fact 
apart, we have to remember, in regard to utterances which, abstractly con¬ 
sidered, are scarcely compatible, that in a given context and for polemical reasons 
he sometimes exaggerates one particular aspect of a subject. 

1 Cf. My Philosophical Development, p. 230. 
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propositions which are somewhat vague and often logically inter¬ 
dependent, to a number of propositions which he tries to make as 
simple and precise as possible. These are then arranged in deduc¬ 
tive chains, depending logically on certain initial propositions 
which serve as premisses. ‘The discovery of these premisses 
belongs to philosophy; but the work of deducing, the body of 
common knowledge from them belongs to mathematics, if mathe¬ 
matics” is interpreted in a somewhat liberal sense.’ 1 In.other 
words, philosophy proceeds by logical analysis from the complex 
and relatively concrete to what is simpler and more abstract. 
It thus differs from the special sciences, which proceed from the 
simpler to "the more complex, and also from purely deductive 
mathematics. 

The philosopher may find, however, that some of the logically 
implied premisses of a common body of assumed knowledge are 
themselves open to doubt. And the degree of probability of any 
consequence will depend on the degree of probability of the 
premiss which is most open to doubt. Thus logical analysis does 
not simply serve the purpose of discovering implied initial 
propositions or premisses. It also serves the purpose of helping us 
to estimate the degree of probability attaching to what commonly 
passes for knowledge, the consequences of the premisses. 

Now, there can be little doubt that the method of analysis was 
suggested to Russell by his work in mathematical logic. And it is 
thus understandable that he has spoken of logic as the essence of 
philosophy and has declared that every philosophical problem, 
when properly analyzed, is found to be either not really a philo¬ 
sophical problem at all or else a logical problem, in the sense of 
being a problem of logical analysis. 2 This analysis is inspired by 
the principle of economy or Ockham’s razor and leads to logical 
atomism. 

We have noted, however, how Russell was converted to Witt¬ 
genstein’s theory of the propositions of formal logic and pure 
mathematics as systems of ‘tautologies’. And if we look at the 
matter from this point of view, it is perfectly understandable that 
he has emphasized the difference between logic and philosophy. 
For example, ‘logic, I maintain, is not part of philosophy’. 8 But 
to say that formal logic, as a system of tautologies, faffs outside 
philosophy is not, of course, incompatible with an insistence on 

1 Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 214. * Cf. Ibid., p. 42. 

* Human Knowledge, p. 5. 
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the importance in philosophy of logical analysis, the reductive 
analysis which has been characteristic of Russell’s thought. True, 
in proportion as his early work in mathematical logic has receded 
into the distance, Russell has become less and less inclined to 
speak of logic as the essence of philosophy. And the more he has 
come to emphasize the tentative character of philosophical 
hypotheses, so much the wider has he made the gap between 
philosophy and logic in the strict sense. Thus there is no question 
of maintaining that there has been no change in Russell’s attitude. 
After all, having once said that logic is the essence of philosophy, 
he has declared at a later date that logic is not part of philosophy 
at all. At the same time we have to remember that when Russell 
made the first of these statements he meant, in part at any rate, 
that the method of philosophy is or ought to be the method of 
logical analysis. And he has never abandoned belief in the value 
of this method. 

Though, however, Russell has retained his belief in the value of 
the reductive analysis which is a characteristic feature of his 
thought and has defended this sort of analysis against recent 
criticism, it is undeniable that his general conception of philosophy 
underwent a considerable change. We have seen that there was a 
time when he sharply distinguished between philosophical method 
on the one hand and scientific method on the other. Later on, 
however, we find him saying that the philosopher should learn 
from science 'principles and methods and general conceptions’. 1 
In other words, Russell’s reflections on the relation between 
philosophy and science, reflections which were posterior to his 
work in mathematical logic and to the first conception and 
employment of reductive analysis, had a considerable influence on 
his general idea of philosophy. Thus whereas at the time when he 
was saying that logic is the essence of philosophy, he tended to 
give the impression that if philosophical problems were properly 
analyzed and reduced to precise manageable questions they could 
be solved one by one, he later came to emphasize the need for bold 
and sweeping provisional hypotheses in philosophy. At the same 
time he has shown a marked tendency on occasion to question 
the philosopher’s ability to find any real solutions to his problems. 
Perhaps the following remarks on Russell's ideas about the 
relation between philosophy and the empirical sciences may serve 
to make his different utterances more intelligible. 

1 An Outline of Philosophy , p. 2. 
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Philosophy, according to Russell, presupposes science, in the 
sense that it should be built upon a foundation of empirical 
knowledge. 1 It must therefore in some sense go beyond science. It 
is obvious that the philosopher is not in a better position than the 
scientist to solve problems which are recognized as pertaining to 
science. He must therefore have his own problems to solve, his 
own work to do. But what is this work? 

Russell has said that the most important part of philosophy 
consists in criticism and clarification of notions which are apt to 
be regarded as ultimate and to be accepted in an uncritical 
manner.® This programme presumably covers the critical examina¬ 
tion and 'justification' of scientific inference to which reference 
was made in the previous chapter. But it also includes criticism 
and clarification of supposedly basic concepts such as those of 
minds and physical objects. And the fulfilment of this task leads 
with Russell, as we have seen, to the interpretation of minds and 
physical objects as logical constructions out of events. But we have 
also seen that Russell does not consider reductive analysis in this 
context to be simply a linguistic affair, that is, simply a matter of 
finding an alternative language to that of minds and physical 
objects. In a real sense analysis is conceived as aiming at a 
knowledge of the ultimate constituents of the universe. And the 
entities of physical science, atoms, electrons and so on, are them¬ 
selves interpreted as logical constructions. Philosophical analysis, 
therefore, does not go beyond science in the sense of trying to 
clarify confused concepts which science takes for granted. On the 
scientific level the concept of the atom is not confused. Or, if it is, 
it is hardly the philosopher’s business to clarify it. Philosophy 
goes beyond science in the sense that it advances an ontological or 
metaphysical hypothesis. 

It is in no way surprising, therefore, that Russell should have 
asserted that one of the jobs of philosophy is to suggest bold 
hypotheses about the universe. But a question at once arises. Are 
these hypotheses to be regarded exclusively as hypotheses which 
science is not yet in a position to confirm or refute, though it could 
in principle do so? Or is the philosopher entitled to propose 
hypotheses which are in principle unverifiable by science? In other 

1 Cf. for example. My Philosophical Development, p. 230, where Russell is 
criticizing linguistic philosophy, which he regards as trying to effect a divorce of 
philosophy from science. 

* Contemporary British Philosophy, First Series, p. 379, and Logic and Know- 
ledge, p. 341. 
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words, has philosophy or has it not problems about the universe 
which are peculiarly its own? 

Russell does indeed speak of the problems of philosophy as 
problems which 'do not, at least at present, belong to any of the 
special sciences’, 1 and which science is thus not yet in a position 
to solve. Moreover, if the hypotheses of science are provisional,the 
hypotheses which philosophy advances as solutions to its problems 
are much more provisional and tentative. In fact, ‘science is what 
you more or less know and philosophy is what you do not know’.® 
True, Russell has admitted that this particular statement was a 
jocular remark; but he considers that it is a justifiable joke pro¬ 
vided that we add that 'philosophical speculation as to what we 
do not yet know has shown itself a valuable preliminary to exact 
scientific knowledge’. 8 If philosophical hypotheses are verified, 
they then become part of science and cease to be philosophical. 

This point of view represents what we may call the positivist 
side of Russell. I do not mean to suggest that he has ever been a 
'logical positivist’. For, as we have seen, he has always rejected 
the logical positivist criterion of meaning. When he says that 
unverified philosophical hypotheses do not constitute knowledge, 
he is not saying that they are meaningless. At the same time the 
statement that ‘all definite knowledge—so I should contend— 
belongs to science’ 4 can be described as positivist, if we mean by 
positivism the doctrine that it is only science which provides 
positive knowledge about the world. It is, however, worth remark¬ 
ing that when Russell makes statements of this nature, he seems 
to forget that on his theory of the unprovable postulates of 
scientific inference it is difficult to see how science can be asserted 
with confidence to provide definite knowledge, though, admittedly, 
we all believe that it is capable of doing so. 

This positivist attitude, however, represents only one aspect of 
Russell’s conception of the problems of philosophy. For he has also 
depicted the philosopher as considering problems which are not 
in principle capable of receiving scientific solutions. True, he seems 
generally to be referring to philosophy in the popular or in the 
historical sense. But he certainly remarks that ‘almost all the 
questions of most interest to speculative minds are such as science 
cannot answer’. 5 Further, it is in the business of philosophy to 
study such questions, for example the problem of the end or ends 

1 An Outline of Philosophy, p. i. 1 Logic and Knowledge, p. 281. 

* Unpopular Essays (1950), p. 39. 

4 History of Western Philosophy (1945), p. 10. 1 Ibid . 
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of life, even if it cannot answer them. Obviously, such problems 
would be essentially philosophical problems. And even if Russell 
is sceptical about philosophy’s capacity to answer them, he 
certainly does not regard them as meaningless. On the contrary, 
‘it is one of the functions of philosophy to keep alive interest in 
such questions’. 1 

There are indeed some perplexing juxtapositions of conflicting 
statements in Russell’s writings. For example, in the very para¬ 
graph in which he says that 'philosophy should make us know the 
ends of life’* he also states that ‘philosophy cannot itself determine 
the ends of life’. 8 Again, having said, as already mentioned, that 
philosophy should keep alive an interest in such problems as 
whether the universe has a purpose, and that ‘some kind of 
philosophy is a necessity to all but the more thoughtless’, 4 he 
proceeds to say that ‘philosophy is a stage in intellectual develop¬ 
ment, and is not compatible with mental maturity’.* 

It is, of course, possible that such apparent inconsistencies can 
be made to disappear by suitable distinctions in meaning and 
context. But it is unnecessary to embark here upon detailed 
exegesis of this sort. It is more to the point to suggest that in 
Russell’s view of philosophy there are two main attitudes. On the 
one hand he feels strongly that through its impersonal pursuit of 
truth and its indifference to preconceived beliefs and to what one 
would like to be true science provides a model for theoretical 
thinking, and that metaphysical philosophy has a bad record in 
this respect. He is convinced too that though scientific hypotheses 
are always provisional and subject to possible revision, science 
gives us the nearest approach to definite knowledge about the 
world which we are capable of attaining. Hehce such statements 
as ‘whatever can be known, can be known by means of science’. 6 
From this point of view the ideal situation would be that philo¬ 
sophy should give way altogether to science. And if in practice it 
cannot, as there will always be problems which science is not yet 
in a position to solve, philosophy should become as ‘scientific’ as 
possible. That is to say, the philosopher should resist the tempta¬ 
tion to use philosophy to prove preconceived or comforting beliefs 
or to serve as a way of salvation. 7 And concrete judgments of 

1 Unpopular Essays , p. 41. * An Outline of Philosophy, p. 312. 

5 Jbid. 4 Unpopular Essays , p. 41. 

6 Ibid., p. 77. 4 History of Western Philosophy , p. 863. 

7 'In itself philosophy sets out neither to solve our troubles nor to save our 
souls 1 . Wisdom of the West (1959), P- *>• 
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value, as well as reflections depending on such judgments, should 
be excluded from ‘scientific' philosophy. 

On the other hand not only is Russell well aware that ‘philosophy 1 
in the popular and historical senses of the term covers a great deal 
more than would be admitted by the concept of ^scientific’ 
philosophy, but he also feels that there are significant and 
impfertant questions which science cannot answer but awareness 
of which broadens our mental horizons. He refuses to rule out such 
questions as meaningless. And even if he thinks that ‘what science 
cannot discover, mankind cannot know’, 1 he is also convinced 
that if such problems were to be forgotten ‘human life would be 
impoverished’ , a if only because they show the limitations of 
scientific knowledge. In other words, a certain sympathy with 
positivism in a general sense is balanced by a feeling that the world 
has enigmatic aspects, and that to refuse to recognize them is the 
expression either of an unwarranted dogmatism or of a narrow¬ 
minded philistinism. 

The matter can be expressed in this way. On his own confession 
one of the sources of Russell's original interest in philosophy was 
the desire to discover whether philosophy could provide any 
defence for some sort of religious belief. 3 He also looked to 
philosophy to provide him with certain knowledge. On both 
counts he was disappointed. He came to the conclusion that 
philosophy could not provide him either with a rational foundation 
for religious belief or with certainty in any field. There was, of 
course, mathematics; but mathematics is not philosophy. Russell 
thus came to the conclusion that science, however provisional its 
hypotheses may be and to whatever extent scientific inference 
may rest on unprovable postulates, is the only source of what can 
reasonably be called definite knowledge. Hence philosophy in a 
strict sense cannot be much more than philosophy of science and 
general theory of knowledge, together with an examination of 
problems which science is not yet in a position to solve but the 
raising and discussion of which can have a positive stimulative 
value for science by supplying the required element of anticipatory 
vision. At the same time Russell has always been passionately 
interested in the welfare of humanity, as he sees it. Hence he has 
never hesitated to go beyond the limits of ‘scientific' philosophy 
and to treat of those subjects which involve explicit judgments of 

1 Religion and Science, p. 243. 1 Unpopular Essays , p. 41. 

■ Cf. My Philosophical Development , p. 11. 
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value and which are certainly covered by 'philosophy 1 in the 
popular sense of the term. A good many at any rate of the apparent 
inconsistencies in his thought are explicable in terms of these 
considerations. Some of the rest may be partly due to his reluctance 
to go back over his writings and to exclude differences in the use of 
the same term or, alternatively, to explain on each occasion in 
what precise sense he is using the term. It is also perhaps a relevant 
point that while Russell has recommended the piecemeal tackling 
of philosophical problems by logical analysis, he has always shown 
himself appreciative of the grandeur and attraction of sweeping 
hypotheses and theories. 

8. In 1950 Russell received the Nobel Prize for Literature. And 
there is no doubt but that he is an elegant and, if one prescinds 
from a certain looseness in the use of terminology, clear writer. 
Obviously, his early work in mathematical logic is not for the 
general public. But apart from this, he has brought philosophical 
reflection to a wide circle of readers who would be unlikely to 
embark on Kant’s first Critique or Hegel’s Phenomenology of 
Spirit. In literary style he thus stands in the tradition of Locke 
and Hume and J. S. Mill, though his more popular writings 
remind one more of the French philosophers of the Enlightenment. 
In fact with the general public Russell has become the patron of 
rationalism and non-religious humanism. 

Among philosophers nobody questions, of course, Russell's 
influence on modem British philosophy and similar currents of 
thought elsewhere. There has doubtless been a tendency in some 
countries, notably Germany, to dismiss him as an 'empiricist' who 
did some good work in mathematics in his early days. But he has 
discussed philosophical problems of interest and importance, such 
as the foundations of scientific inference and the nature of the 
judgment of value. And though some of the devotees of the cult 
of ordinary language may have criticized Russell’s reductive 
analysis, in the opinion of the present writer such criticism is quite 
inadequate if it is framed entirely in linguistic terms. For example, 
if reductive analysis is taken to imply that in principle ‘Russia 
invaded Finland' could be translated into a number of sentences in 
which the term ‘Russia’ would not occur but individuals only 
would be mentioned, 1 the relation between the original sentence 
and the translation being such that if the former is true (or false) 

1 The individuals who ordered the invasion, who planned it, who contributed 
in any way by fighting, making munitions, acting as doctors, and so on. 
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the latter is true (or false) and vice versa, the ontological implication 
is that the State is not in any way an entity over and above its 
members. And it seems a quite inadequate criticism if it is simply 
pointed out that we cannot get along in ordinary language without 
using such terms as 'Russia’. It is true enough. But then we want 
to know what is the ontological implication of this point of view. 
Are we to say that the State is something over and above its 
members? If not, how is the concept of the State to be clarified? 
In terms of individuals related in certain ways? In what ways? It 
may be said that these questions can be answered by looking at 
the ways in which terms such as ‘State’ are actually used. But it 
seems obvious that in the process of looking we shall find ourselves 
referring to extra-linguistic factors. Similarly, it is not sufficient 
to criticize the statement, say, that the world is the class of things 
on the ground that we cannot get along without being able to 
refer to ‘the world’. This is true. But then we can quite sensibly 
ask, 'Do you mean that the world cannot properly be regarded as 
the class of things? If so, how do you conceive it? Your way may 
be better; but we want to know what it is.’ 

These remarks are, however, not intended as a general apologia 
for Russell’s use of reductive analysis. For it may very well be 
that on examining a particular case of such analysis we find that 
an essential feature is left out. And in the present writer’s opinion 
this is verified, for example, in the case of Russell’s analysis of the 
self. There was a time, as we have seen, when he thought that 
the phenomenology of consciousness or awareness implies that the 
I-subject is uneliminable. Later on, however, he depicted the self 
as a logical construction out of events, thus developing the 
phenomenalism of Hume. But it seems to me perfectly dear that 
when sentences beginning with the pronoun T have been trans¬ 
lated into sentences in which only ‘events’ are mentioned and the 
word ‘I’ does not appear, an essential feature of the original 
sentence has simply been omitted, with the result that the 
translation is inadequate. In a sense Wittgenstein saw this dearly 
when he spoke in the Tractatus about the metaphysical subject. 
True, he remarked that if I wrote a book about what I found in the 
world, I could not mention the metaphysical subject. But it could 
not be mentioned simply because it is subject and not object, 
not one of the objects which ‘I’ find in the world. Empirical 
psychology, therefore, can carry on without the concept of the 
metaphysical or transcendental ego or I-subject. But for the 
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phenomenology of consciousness it is uneliminable, as Wittgen¬ 
stein appears to have seen. Russell, however, attempted to 
eliminate it by eliminating consciousness. And the present writer 
does not consider his attempt to have been a success. This is not, of 
course, an argument against reductive analysis as such. What is 
genuinely superfluous should doubtless be dealt with by Ockham’s 
razor. But it by no means follows that all that Russell thought 
superfluous is superfluous. The attempt, however, to eliminate the 
uneliminable may have a pragmatic value, in the sense that it 
can serve to show what cannot be eliminated by analysis. 

This may perhaps sound as though the present writer looks on 
reductive analysis as the philosophical method but disagrees with 
some of Russell’s applications of it. This would, however, be an 
erroneous impression. I think that reductive analysis has its uses. 
I do not see how exception can be taken to it as a possible method. 
But I certainly do not think that it is the only philosophical 
method. For one thing, we become aware of the I-subject, the 
transcendental ego, by the method of transcendental reflection, 
not by reductive analysis. True, I have suggested that the failure 
of reductive analysis to eliminate the I-subject may serve to draw 
attention to the subject. But in actual fact the failure serves this 
purpose only if it stimulates a transition to phenomenology, to 
transcendental reflection. The failure as such simply leaves us 
perplexed, as it did David Hume. For another thing, if reductive 
analysis is assumed to be the philosophical method, this seems to 
presuppose a metaphysics, an ‘atomic’ metaphysics opposed to the 
‘monistic’ metaphysics of absolute idealism. And if one’s choice 
of method presupposes a metaphysics, it is no good claiming that 
this metaphysics is the only ‘scientific’ one, unless it is uniformly 
successful in accounting for experience whereas other methods 
are not. 

To turn to another point. We have seen that Russell set out to 
obtain certainty. And he has said that ‘philosophy arises from an 
unusually obstinate attempt to arrive at real knowledge’. 1 This 
presupposes that reality, the universe, is intelligible. 2 But a few 
years later we are told that ‘order, unity and continuity are human 
inventions’.® In other words, the intelligibility of the universe is 
imposed by man, by the human mind. And this enables Russell to 

1 An Outline of Philosophy, p. 1. 

1 It is worth noting that inquiry also presupposes a value-judgment, about the 
value of truth as a goal for the human mind. 

3 The Scientific Outlook, p. 101. 
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dispose, for example, of the claim of Sir James Jeans, the 
astronomer, that the world should be conceived as the expressed 
thought of a divine mathematician. For the fact that the world 
can be interpreted in terms of mathematical physics is to be 
attributed to the skill of the physicist in imposing a network. It 
may be said, of course, that even if the original attempt to under¬ 
stand the world presupposes its intelligibility, this presupposition 
is simply an hypothesis, and that Russell afterwards comes to the 
conclusion that the hypothesis is not verified. But the refutation 
of the hypothesis is the result of an examination of the world, an 
analysis which itself presupposes the intelligibility of what is 
examined and analyzed. And in any case, if order, unity and con¬ 
tinuity are human inventions, what becomes of the claim that 
science provides definite knowledge? It seems that what is pro¬ 
vided is knowledge simply of the human mind and of its operations. 
And the very same thing might be said, of course, of the results 
of Russell s reductive analysis. But in any case can we really 
believe that science does not provide us with any objective 
knowledge of the extra-mental world? Nobody would deny that 
science works , that it has pragmatic value. In this case, however, 
the question immediately arises whether the world must not have 
certain intelligible characteristics for science to possess this 
Pragmatic value. And if the intelligibility of reality is once 
admitted, the door is again opened to metaphysical questions 
which Russell is inclined to dismiss in a cavalier manner. 

To conclude. Russell’s total literary achievements, ranging from 
abstract mathematical logic to fiction, 1 is extremely impressive. 
In the history of mathematical logic his place is obviously assured. 
In general philosophy his development of empiricism with the aid 
of logical analysis, together with his recognition of the limitations 
of empiricism as a theory of knowledge, constitutes an important 
phase in modem British philosophical thought. As for his popular 
writings in the fields of ethics, politics and social theory these 
obviously cannot be put on the same level as, say, Human 
Knowledge, much less Principia Mathematica. Yet they reveal, of 
course, a personality of interest, a humanist who has said, for 
example, that his intellect leads him to the conclusion that there 
is nothing in the universe which is higher than man, though his 
emotions violently rebel. He admits that he has always desired to 

Satan ’ n * ‘953 and 
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find in philosophy some justification for the ‘impersonal emotions’. 
And even if he has failed to find it, 'those who attempt to make a 
religion of humanism, which recognizes nothing greater than man, 
do not satisfy my emotions’. 1 Russell may be the great patron of 
non-religious humanism in Great Britain in the present century; 
but he has his reservations, at least on the emotive level. 

It is thus difficult to classify Russell in an unambiguous manner, 
for example as an ‘empiricist’ or as a 'scientific humanist’. But 
why should we wish to do so? After all, he is Bertrand Russell, a 
distinct individual and not simply a member of a class. And if in 
his old age he has become, as it were, a national institution, this is 
due not simply to his philosophical writing but also to his complex 
and forceful personality, aristocrat, philosopher, democrat and 
campaigner for causes in one. It is indeed natural that those of us 
who hold firm beliefs which are very different from his and which 
he has attacked, should deplore certain aspects of his influence. 
But this should not blind one to the fact that Russell is one of the 
most remarkable Englishmen of the century. 

» The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, edited by P. A. Schilpp, p. 19. 


EPILOGUE 


We have seen that though Bertrand Russell has often expressed 
very sceptical views about the philosopher's ability to provide us 
with definite knowledge about the world and though he has 
certainly little sympathy with any philosopher who claims that 
his particular system represents final and definitive truth, he has 
always looked on philosophy as motivated by the desire to under¬ 
stand the world and man’s relation to it. Even if in practice 
philosophy can provide only ‘a way of looking at the results of 
empirical inquiry, a frame-work, as it were, to gather the findings 
of science into some sort of order', 1 this idea, as put forward by 
Russell, presupposes that science has given us new ways of seeing 
the world, new concepts which the philosopher has to take as a 
point of departure. The scope of his achievement may be limited, 
but it is the world with which he is ultimately concerned. 

In an important sense G. E. Moore was much closer to being a 
revolutionary. He did not indeed lay down any restrictive dogmas 
about the nature and scope of philosophy. But, as we have seen, 
he devoted himself in practice exclusively to analysis as he under¬ 
stood it. And the effect of his example was to encourage the belief 
that philosophy is primarily concerned with analysis of meaning, 
that is, with language. True, Russell developed logical analysis 
and was often concerned with language; but he was concerned 
with much else besides. Both men, of course, directed attention, 
in their different ways, to analysis. But it was Moore rather than 
Russell who seems to us, on looking back, to be the herald, by force 
of example rather than by explicit theory, of the view that the 
primary task of the philosopher is the analysis of ordinary language. 

For an explicit dogmatic statement about the nature and scope 
of philosophy we have, however, to turn to Ludwig Wittgenstein. 
We have noted that it was Wittgenstein who converted Russell to 
the view that the propositions of logic and pure mathematics are 
‘tautologies’. In the Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus* Wittgenstein 

1 Wisdom of the West, p. 311. 

1 The original version of this work appeared in 1921 in Ostwald's Annalen der 
Philosophie. The work was published for the first time as a book, with facing 
German and English texts, in 1922 (reprint with a few corrections, 1923). An edition 
with a new translation by D. F. Pears and B. P. McGuiness was published in 1961. 
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explained that what he meant by a tautology was a proposition 
which is true for all possible states of affairs and which therefore 
has as its opposite a contradiction, which is true for no possible 
state of affairs. A tautology, therefore, gives us no information 
about the world, in the sense of saying that things are one way 
when they could be another way. A 'proposition’, however, as 
distinct from a tautology, is a picture or representation of a 
possible fact or state of affairs in the world. A proposition in this 
sense is either true or false; but we cannot know by inspecting its 
meaning (Sinn) whether it is true or false. To know this we have 
to compare it, as it were, with reality, with the empirical facts. 1 
On the one hand therefore we have'the tautologies of logic and 
pure mathematics which are necessarily true but give us no 
factual information about the world, while on the other hand 
there are propositions, empirical statements, which say something 
about how things are in the world but which are never necessarily 
true. 

Now, propositions, in Wittgenstein's technical use of the term 
in the Tractatus, are identified by him with the propositions of the 
natural sciences. 2 This identification seems to be unduly restric¬ 
tive. For there is no good reason, on Wittgenstein’s premisses that 
is to say, why an ordinary empirical statement, which would not 
normally be called a scientific statement, should be excluded from 
the class of propositions. But Wittgenstein would presumably 
admit this, in spite of the identification of the totality of proposi¬ 
tions with the totality of the natural sciences. In any case the 
important point is that propositions are not philosophical. A 
scientific statement is not a philosophical proposition. Nor, of 
course, is a statement such as ‘the dog is under the table’. Nor are 
tautologies philosophical propositions. Mathematics is no more 
philosophy than is natural science. It follows therefore that there 
is no room in Wittgenstein’s scheme for philosophical propositions. 
In fact there are no such things. 3 And if there are no such things, it 

1 A complex proposition is for Wittgenstein a truth-function of elementary 
propositions. For example, proposition X, let us suppose, is true if propositions 
a, b and c are true. In such a case it is not necessary to verify X directly in order 
to know whether it is true or false. But at some point there must be verification, 
a confrontation of a proposition or of propositions with empirical facts, 

1 Tractatus, 4,11. Empirical psychology is included among the natural sciences. 

a If one were to say to Wittgenstein that ‘the continuum has no actual parts' 
is a philosophical proposition, he would doubtless reply that it is in fact a tautology 
or a definition, giving the meaning, or part of it, of the word 'continuum'. If, 
however, it were understood as asserting that there are in the world actual 
examples of a continuum, it would be an ordinary empirical statement. 
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obviously cannot be the business of philosophy to enunciate 
them. 1 

What, then, is the function of philosophy? It is said to consist 
in the clarification of propositions. 2 And the propositions to be 
clarified are obviously not philosophical ones. Indeed, if we take 
literally Wittgenstein’s identification of propositions with those of 
the natural sciences, it follows logically that the business of 
philosophy is to clarify scientific propositions. But it is by no 
means immediately clear how and in what sense the philosopher 
can do this. Further, though the logical positivists of the Vienna 
Circle certainly attributed to philosophy a modest positive 
function as a kind of handmaid of science, 8 from what Wittgen¬ 
stein says elsewhere in the Tractatus 4 he appears to be thinking 
primarily of a sort of linguistic therapeutic, designed to clear up 
logical confusion. For example, as Russell pointed out, in ordinary 
or colloquial language the grammatical form of a sentence often 
disguises the logical form. Hence there can arise for the philosopher 
the temptation to make 'metaphysical' statements (for instance, 
that 'the golden mountain’ must have some peculiar kind of 
ontological status half-way between actual existence and 
nonentity) which are the result of not understanding the logic of 
our language. The philosopher who sees this can clear up the con¬ 
fusion in his colleague's mind by restating the misleading sentence 
so as to exhibit its logical form, on the lines of Russell’s theory of 
descriptions. Again, if someone tries to say something 'meta¬ 
physical', it can be pointed out to him that he has failed to give 
any definite meaning ( Bedeutung , reference) to one or more terms. 
An example actually given by Wittgenstein, who is extremely 
sparing of examples in the Tractatus, is ‘Socrates is identical’. For 
the word 'identical’ has no meaning when used in this way as an 
adjective. But what Wittgenstein has to say would doubtless 
apply, under certain conditions, to a question such as ‘what is the 
cause of the world?’ For if we assume that causality signifies a 
relation between phenomena, it makes no sense to ask for the 

1 The Tractatus is, of course, a philosophical work and contains 'philosophical 
propositions’. But with admirable consistency Wittgenstein does not hesitate to 
embrace the paradoxical conclusion that the propositions which enable one to 
understand his theory are themselves nonsensical {unsinning, 6.54). 

a Tractatus, 4.112. 

• For example, the logical positivists of the Vienna Circle envisaged the philo¬ 
sopher as concerned with the language of science and as trying to construct a 
common language which would serve to unify the particular sciences, such as 
physics and psychology. 

4 Cf. 4.002-4.0031, 5.473, 5*4733 and 6.53. 
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cause of aU phenomena. Further, on Wittgenstein’s premisses, we 
cannot talk about the world as a totality. 1 

Wittgenstein’s Tractatus was one of the writings which exercised 
an influence on the Vienna Circle, the group of logical positivists 
who more or less recognized as their leader Moritz Schlick (1882- 
1936), professor of philosophy in the University of Vienna* And 
there are certainly points of agreement between the doctrine of the 
Tractatus and logical positivism. Both are agreed, for example, 
about the logical status of the propositions of logic and pure 
mathematics and about the fact that no empirical statement is 
necessarily true.® Further, both the Tractatus and logical positiv¬ 
ism exclude metaphysical propositions, that is, if considered as 
providing, or as capable or providing, information about the world, 
which is either true or false. But while in the Tractatus this 
exclusion follows from Wittgenstein’s definition of the proposition 
and his identification of the totality of propositions with the 
totality of scientific propositions, in logical positivism it follows 
from a certain criterion of meaning, namely that the meaning of a 
‘proposition’ or factually informative statement is identical with 
the mode of its verification, verification being understood in 
terms of possible sense-experiences. And it is at any rate dis¬ 
putable whether this criterion of meaning is necessarily implied by 
what Wittgenstein has to say in the Tractatus. To be sure, if a 
proposition asserts or denies a possible state of affairs, we cannot 
be said to know what it means unless we have sufficient knowledge 
of the state of affairs which would make it true to be able to 
distinguish between this state of affairs and the state of affairs 
which would make it false. In this sense we must know what would 
verify the proposition. But it by no means necessarily follows that 
the meaning of the proposition or factually informative statement 
is identical with the mode of its verification, if ‘mode of veri¬ 
fication’ signifies what we or anyone else could do to verify the 
statement. 

In any case, even if those are right who think that the logical 

1 Such talk is obviously excluded if every proposition is a picture or representa¬ 
tion of a possible state of affairs in the world. True, Wittgenstein himself speaks 
about the world as a whole. But he is perfectly ready to admit that to do so is to 
attempt to say what cannot be said. 

* The Vienna Circle was not a group of 'disciples' of Schlick but rather a group 
of like-minded persons, some of them philosophers, others scientists or mathe¬ 
maticians, who agreed on a common general programme. 

8 These two points, if taken alone, do not constitute logical positivism. Taken 
alone, they would admit, for example, the possibility of an inductive metaphysics 
which proposed its theories as provisional hypotheses. 
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positivist criterion of meaning is implicitly contained in the 
Tractatus, there seems to be a considerable difference of atmo¬ 
sphere between this work and the typical attitude of the logical 
positivists in the heyday of their early enthusiasm. The positivists 
admitted indeed that metaphysical statements could possess an 
emotive-evocative significance; 1 but some of them at least made 
it dear that in their opinion metaphysics was a pack of nonsense 
in the popular, and not simply in a technical, sense. If, however, 
we consider what Wittgenstein has to say about the metaphysical 
subject,* we can discern a certain seriousness and profundity of 
thought. To attempt to say something about the metaphysical 
subject, the I-subject as a pole of consciousness, is inevitably to 
reduce it to the status of an object. All statements about the 
metaphysical subject are thus attempts to say what cannot be 
said. At the same time in a real sense the metaphysical subject 
shows itself as the limit of ‘my world’, as the correlative of the 
object. Strictly speaking, not even this can be said. None the less 
attempts to do so can facilitate our in some sense ‘seeing’ what 
cannot be said. But the ‘mysticism’ which makes an occasional 
appearance in the Tractatus was not congenial to the logical 
positivists. 

To all intents and purposes logical positivism was introduced 
into England by the publication in 1936 of Language, Truth and 
Logic * by A. J. Ayer (b. 1910). This book, with its drastic and 
livdy attack on metaphysics and theology, enjoyed a succis de 
scandale; and it remains as probably the dearest exposition of 
dogmatic logical positivism. But though logical positivism, as 
mediated by this work, certainly attracted a great deal of atten¬ 
tion, it can hardly be said to have won a notable degree of 
acceptance among professional philosophers in Great Britain. 4 For 
the matter of that. Professor Ayer himself has considerably 
modified his views, as can be seen from his later writings. 5 And it 

1 A statement is said to possess emotive-evocative significance if it expresses 
an emotive attitude and is designed, not so much by conscious intention as by its 
nature, to evoke a similar emotive attitude in others. 

■Cf. Tractatus , 5.62-5.641. Cf. also Notebooks, igi4-igi6 (Oxford, 1961), 
pp. 79-80, where a certain influence by Schopenhauer is evident. 

8 Second edition, 1946. 

4 We can note in passing that Professor R. B. Braithwaite of Cambridge has 
made a much-discussed attempt to reconcile his logical positivism with his 
adherence to Christianity. See, for example, his lecture. An Empiricist’s View of 
the Nature of Religious Belief , Cambridge, 1955. 

8 These include The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge (1940), Thinking and 
Meaning (1947), Philosophical Essays (1954), The Concept of a Person and Other 
Essays (1963). 
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is now generally recognized that logical positivism constituted an 
interlude in the development of modern British philosophy. 1 

Meanwhile Wittgenstein was engaged in changing his views.* 
In the Tractatus he had tried to exhibit the ‘essence’ of the 
proposition. And the effect of his definition had been to place 
descriptive language in a privileged position. For it was only 
descriptive statements which were recognized as possessing mean¬ 
ing (Sinn). He came, however, to see more clearly the complexity 
of language, the fact that there are many kinds of propositions, 
descriptive statements forming only one class. In other words, 
Wittgenstein came to have a clearer view of actual language as a 
complex vital phenomenon, as something which in the context of 
human life has many functions or uses. And this understanding 
was accompanied by a radical change in Wittgenstein’s conception 
of meaning. Meaning became use or function and was no longer 
dentical with 'picturing'. 

If we apply these ideas to logical positivism, the result is the 
dethronement of the language of science from the position of a 
uniquely privileged language. For logical positivism meant in 
effect the selection of the language of science as the model 
language. Its criterion of meaning, as applied to synthetic proposi¬ 
tions in general, was the result of an extension or extrapolation of 
a certain analysis of the scientific statement, namely as a prediction 
of certain possible sensible experiences. And, apart from the ques¬ 
tion whether or not this analysis of the scientific statement is ten¬ 
able, the dethronement of scientific language as the model language 
involved the abandonment of the logical positivist criterion of 
meaning, if considered as a general criterion. Hence, whatever one 
may think of the precise relation between the Tractatus and logical 
positivism, Wittgenstein's later ideas about language were 
certainly incompatible with dogmatic logical positivism. 

At the same time Wittgenstein had no intention of resuscitating 
the idea of the philosopher which was excluded by the Tractatus, 
the idea, that is to say, of the philosopher as capable of extending 
our factual knowledge of the world by pure thought or philo¬ 
sophical reflection. The difference between the concept of the 

1 This is not always recognized by continental philosophers, some of whom 
still seem to be under the impression that practically all British philosophers are 
logical positivists. 

•These are represented by posthumously published writings. The Blue and 
Brown Books (Oxford, 1958), contains notes dictated to pupils in the period 
x 933 ” 5 - Philosophical Investigations (Oxford, 1953) represents Wittgenstein’s 
later ideas. 
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function of philosophy offered in the Tractatus and that offered in 
Philosophical Investigations is not one between a revolutionary 
concept and a traditional concept. Wittgenstein sees himself as 
having attempted in the Tractatus to reform language, to interfere 
with its actual use, by, for example, equating the proposition with 
the descriptive statement, and indeed, if we take literally his 
identification of the totality of propositions with the totality of 
the natural sciences, with the scientific statement. In Philosophical 
Investigations, however, we are told that ‘philosophy may in no 
way interfere with the actual use of language; it can in the end 
only describe it’. 1 Negatively, philosophy uncovers examples of 
nonsense resulting from our not understanding the limits of 
language;* positively, it has the function of describing the actual 
use of language. 

The sort of thing that Wittgenstein has in mind can be explained 
with the aid of his own analogy of games. 8 Suppose that someone 
asks me what a game is. And suppose that I reply in this way: 
‘Well, tennis, football, cricket, chess, bridge, golf, racquets, base¬ 
ball are all games. And then there are others too, playing at Red 
Indians, for example, or hide-and-seek.’ The other man might 
retort impatiently: 'I am perfectly well aware of all this. But I did 
not ask you what activities are customarily called "games”: I 
asked you what a game is, that is to say, I wanted to know the 
definition of a game, what is the essence of "game”. You are as 
bad as Socrates’ young friends who, when asked what beauty is, 
started mentioning beautiful things or people.’ To this I might 
reply: ‘Oh, I see. You imagine that because we use one word 
"game”, it must signify one meaning, one single essence. But this 
is a mistake. There are only games. There are indeed resemblances, 
of various sorts. Some games are played with a ball, for example. 
But chess is not. And even in the case of games which are played 
with a ball the balls are of different kinds. Consider football, 
cricket, golf, tennis. True games have some sort of rules, explicit 
or implicit. But the rules differ with different games. And in any 
case a definition of “game” in terms of rules would hardly be 
adequate. There are rules of conduct in criminal courts, but the 
processes of law are not generally recognized as games. In other 
words, the only proper answer to your original question is to 
remind you how the word "game” is used in actual language. You 

1 1, s. 124. * x, s. 119. 

* Cf. Philosophical Investigations, i, ss. 66-9, 75. 
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may not be satisfied. But in this case you are evidently still 
labouring under the mistaken idea that there must be a single 
meaning, a single essence, corresponding to each common word. 
If you insist that we must find such a meaning or essence, you are 
really insisting on a reform of or interference with language.' 

In u sing this sort of analogy Wittgenstein is clearly thinking 
primarily of his own attempt in the Tractutus to give the essence 
of the proposition, whereas in point of fact there are many kinds 
of propositions, many kinds of sentences, descriptive statements, 
commands, prayers, and so on. 1 But his point of view possesses a 
wider field of application. Suppose, for example, that a philosopher 
identifies the 'I' or self with the pure subject or, alternatively, 
with the body in the sense in which we commonly use the term 
'body'. Has he given the essence of T, of the self or ego? Wittgen¬ 
stein might point out that neither interpretation of the pronoun 
T is compatible with the actual use of language. For example, the 
identification of the 'I' with the metaphysical subject is not 
compatible with such a sentence as ‘I go for a walk . Nor is the 
identification of the T with the body in the ordinary sense 
compatible with such a sentence as 'I consider Tolstoy a greater 
writer than Ethel M. Dell'. 

This way of disposing of exaggerated philosophical theories, 
interpreted as attempts to ‘reform’ language, is described by 
Wittgenstein as bringing words 'back from their metaphysical to 
their everyday usage’.® And it obviously presupposes that actual 
language is all right as it is. Consequently, it is all the more 
necessary to understand that Wittgenstein is not excluding, for 
example, the technical language which has been developed in 
order to express man’s growing scientific knowledge and new 
scientific concepts and hypotheses. What he is opposed to is the 
belief that the philosopher is capable of digging out, as it were, or 
revealing hidden meanings, hidden essences. And the only reform 
of language which he allows the philosopher is the restatement 
which may be required in order to clear up those confusions and 
misunderstandings which give rise to what Wittgenstein considers 
to be bogus philosophical problems and theories. Reform of this 
kind, however, is simply designed to bring out the real logic of 
actual language. Philosophy can thus be said to aim at the 
elimination of difficulties, perplexities, problems, which arise 
from our not understanding the actual use of language. In spite, 

1 Cf. Philosophical Investigations, i, s. 23. * Ibid., 1, s. 116. 
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therefore, of the change in Wittgenstein’s view of language, his 
general idea of philosophy as a kind of linguistic therapeutic 
remains the same in broad outline. 

Though, however, Wittgenstein himself did not hesitate to 
dogmatize about the nature and function of philosophy, those 
philosophers who either have been influenced by his post-Tractatus 
line of reflection or have thought much the same thoughts for 
themselves, have, generally speaking, refrained from dogmatic 
pronouncements of this sort. For example, in his 1931 paper on 
'Systematically Misleading Expressions’ 1 Professor Gilbert Ryle 
of Oxford (b. 1900), while announcing that he had come to the 
conclusion that the business of philosophy was at least, and might 
be no more than, the detection in linguistic idioms of recurrent 
misconstructions and absurd theories, added that his conversion 
to this view was reluctant and that he would like to be able to 
think that philosophy had a more sublime task. In any case if one 
looks at the writings of those British philosophers who sympathize 
with Wittgenstein's later ideas, one can see that they have devoted 
themselves to the implementation of the positive programme of 
‘describing’ the actual use of language rather than simply to the 
rather negative task of eliminating puzzles or difficulties. 

The implementation of the positive programme can take 
various forms. That is to say, the emphasis can be differently 
placed. It is possible, for example, to concentrate on exhibiting the 
peculiar characteristics of different types of language in the sense 
in which the language of science, the language of morals, the 
language of the religious consciousness and aesthetic language 
constitute different types; and one can compare one type of 
language with another. When the logical positivists turned 
scientific language into a model language, they tended to lump 
together a number of other different kinds of propositions as 
possessing only emotive-evocative significance. The dethronement, 
however, of scientific language from the position of the model 
language, except, of course, for specific purposes, naturally 
encouraged a more careful examination of other types of language, 
taken separately. And a great deal of work has been done on the 
language of morals.® Again, there has been an appreciable amount 

1 Originally published in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society „ this paper 
was reprinted in Logic and Language , Vol. I (Oxford, 1951), edited by A. G. N. 
Flew. 

1 Cf., for example, The Language of Morals (Oxford, 1952) and Freedom and 
Reason (Oxford, 1963), by R. M. Hare. 
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of discussion of the language of religion. If, for instance, we wish 
to determine the range of meaning of the term ‘God’, it is not of 
much use to say that it is 'meaningless’ because it is not a scientific 
term. We have to examine its uses and functions in the language 
which, as Wittgenstein puts it, is 'its native home'. 1 Further, one 
can compare the use of images and analogies in religious language 
with their use in, say, the language of poetry. It is indeed probably 
true to say that in the discussion of religious language in recent 
British philosophy the factor which has attracted the most public 
attention has been the contention of some philosophers that this 
or that religious statement really says nothing because it excludes 
nothing.* But it must be remembered that the discussion as a 
whole brought once more into prominence the subject of analogical 
language, a theme which was treated by a number of medieval 
thinkers but which, with some exceptions, was little treated by 
later philosophers. 8 

It is also possible to concentrate not so much on different 
general types of language in the sense mentioned above as on the 
different kinds of sentences in ordinary colloquial language and 
on the distinctions made in or implied by such language. This kind 
of mapping-out of ordinary language was characteristic of the late 
Professor J. L. Austin (1911-60) of Oxford, who distinguished 
himself by his meticulous care in differentiating between types of 
'speech-acts’* and showed by actual analysis how inadequate was 
the logical positivist classification of propositions, and Jiow much 
more complex and subtle ordinary language is than one might 
think. 

Not unnaturally a good deal of criticism has been levelled 
against this concentration on ordinary language. For at first sight 
it looks as though philosophy were being reduced to a trivial 
occupation or a practically useless game played for its own sake 
by a number of university professors and lecturers. But though the 
practitioners of the analysis of ordinary language, notably Austin, 
have deliberately chosen examples of sentences which make those 

1 Philosophical Investigations, i, s. 116. 

1 See, for instance, the discussion on 'Theology and Falsification' which was 
reprinted in New Essays in Philosophical Theology, edited by A. G. N. Flew and 
A, MacIntyre (London, 1955). 

* Berkeley has something to say on the matter. Kant refers to symbolic 
language in a theological context. And Hegel, of course, discusses the 'pictorial' 
language of religion in its relation to aesthetics on the one hand and philosophy 
on the other. 

4 See, for example, Austin's posthumously published Philosophical Papers 
(Oxford, 1961) and How to do Things with Words (Oxford, 1962). 
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who are accustomed to talk about Being raise their eyebrows, in 
the opinion of the present writer such analysis is by no means 
useless. For example, in the development of language in response to 
experience human beings have expressed in a concrete way a 
multitude of distinctions between varying degrees of responsibility. 
And the activity of reflecting on and mapping out these distinctions 
can be of considerable use. On the one hand it serves the purpose 
of drawing our attention to factors which have to be taken into 
account in any adequate discussion of moral responsibility. On 
the other hand it sets us on our guard when confronted with 
philosophical theories which ride roughshod, in one direction or 
another, over the distinctions which human experience has found 
it necessary to express. It may indeed be objected that ordinary 
language is not an infallible criterion by which to judge philo¬ 
sophical theories. But Austin did not say that it was. He may have 
tended to act as though he thought this. But in word at least he 
disclaimed any such dogmatism, simply observing that in a con¬ 
flict between theory and ordinary language the latter was more 
likely to be right than the former, and that in any case philo¬ 
sophers, when constructing their theories, neglected ordinary 
language at their peril. 1 In any case, even if we consider that the 
importance of ordinary language has been exaggerated, it does not 
necessarily follow that we have to consider examination of such 
language useless or irrelevant to philosophy. 

The point can be made clearer perhaps by reference to Professor 
G. Ryle’s celebrated book, The Concept of Mind (London, 1949). 
From one point of view it is a dissolution of the theory of 'the 
ghost in the machine’, the dualistic theory attributed to Descartes, 
by means of an examination of what we are accustomed to say 
about man and his mental activities in ordinary language. But 
from another point of view it might be considered as an attempt 
to exhibit the concept of mind, and indeed of the nature of man, 
which finds concrete expression in the sentences of ordinary 
language. And such an attempt is undoubtedly useful and 
relevant to philosophy.* Obviously, if one works backwards, as it 
were, from a philosophical theory to a view implicit in ordinary 
language, one is returning to a point antecedent to the raising of 

1 In Sense and Sensibilia (Oxford, 1962), a posthumous work representing 
courses of lectures, Austin tries to dispose of a particular philosophical theory, 
namely the sense-datum theory. 

1 Whether Professor Ryle's attempt is successful or unsuccessful and how far it 
embodies the author’s own theories, are not questions which need detain us here. 
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philosophical problems. And the only valid reason for stopping 
there would be the belief that any real problems which then arise 
are not philosophical in character but psychological or physio¬ 
logical or both, belonging, that is to say, to science and not to 
philosophy. At the same time it is useful to remind oneself and 
obtain a clear view of what we ordinarily say about man. For 
ordinary language certainly favours a view of man as a unity; and 
in so far as this view can be considered as expressing man’s 
experience of himself, it has to be taken into account. 

And yet, of course, it is a great mistake to oppose ordinary 
language to theory, as though the former were entirely free of the 
latter. Apart from the fact that theories and beliefs of one kind or 
another leave their deposits, as it were, in ordinary language, our 
language is not in any case a simple photograph of bare facts. It 
expresses interpretation. Hence it cannot be used as a touchstone 
of truth. And philosophy cannot be simply uncritical of so-called 
ordinary language. Nor can it be critical without indulging in 
theory. 

Needless to say, this is not a discovery of the present writer. It 
is a matter of common recognition . 1 Hence it is only to be expected 
that in recent years the concept of philosophy should have tended 
to broaden, even within the analytic movement itself. One 
expression of this process, in certain circles at least, has been the 
displacement of the dogmatic restriction of the nature and scope 
of philosophy, which was characteristic of Wittgenstein, by an 
attitude of tolerance which is willing to give a hearing even to the 
avowed metaphysician, provided, of course, that he is prepared to 
explain why he says what he does. But it is not simply a matter of 
toleration, of the growth of a more 'ecumenical' spirit. There have 
also been signs of a developing conviction that analysis is not 
enough. For example, in Thought and Action ,* Professor Stuart 
Hampshire observed that the language of ethics cannot be 
adequately treated unless it is examined in the light of the 
function of such language in human life. Hence the need for a 
philosophical anthropology. 

The concentration on ordinary language, however, which is in 
harmony with the ideas expounded by Wittgenstein in Philo¬ 
sophical Investigations, represents only one tendency, even if a 
prominent one, in the analytic movement as a whole. For it has 

1 See, for instance. Professor A. J. Ayer's inaugural lecture at Oxford, which 
forms the first chapter in his book. The Concept of a Person . 

■London, 1959* 
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long been recognized that a great deal of what was popularly 
called 'linguistic analysis’ would be far better described as ‘con¬ 
ceptual analysis’. And the idea of conceptual analysis can open up 
wide vistas. For instance, in his well-known book Individuals: An 
Essay in Descriptive Metaphysics 1 Mr. P. F. Strawson of Oxford 
spoke of descriptive metaphysics as exploring and describing the 
actual structure of our thought about the world, that is, as 
describing the most general features of our conceptual structure, 
whereas revisionary metaphysics is concerned with changing our 
conceptual structure, with making us see the world in a new light. 
Revisionary metaphysics was not condemned, but descriptive 
metaphysics, in the sense explained, was said to need no further 
justification than that of inquiry in general. 

In so far as generalization in this matter is legitimate, it seems 
safe to say that the following remarks represent an attitude 
towards metaphysics which is not uncommonly adopted by con¬ 
temporary British philosophers. To describe metaphysics as 
meaningless, as the logical positivists did, is to pass over the 
obvious fact that the great metaphysical systems of the past often 
expressed visions of the world which can be stimulating and, in 
their several ways, illuminating. Further, in the context of logical 
positivism to say that metaphysical propositions are meaningless 
is really to say that they are different from scientific propositions . 2 
This is true enough; but it contributes little to an understanding 
of metaphysics as an historical phenomenon. To obtain this 
understanding we have to examine actual metaphysical systems 
with a view to sorting out the various types of metaphysics and 
the different kinds of arguments employed . 3 For it is a mistake to 
suppose that they all conform to one invariable pattern. Again, 
we cannot legitimately take it for granted that metaphysics is 
simply an attempt to answer questions which arise out of ‘the 
bewitchment of our intelligence by means of language ’. 4 This is a 
matter for detailed examination. Moreover, it is clear that the 

1 London, 1959. 

* That is to say, this is the essential factual content of the description. A judg¬ 
ment of value may also, of course, be included or implied. 

1 The Nature of Metaphysics (edited by D. F. Pears, London, 1957) represents 
a series of broadcast talks by different philosophers, including Professor Ryle. 
The general attitude to metaphysics is critical but comparatively sympathetic. 
A considerably more extensive examination of metaphysics is undertaken by 
Professor W. H. Walsh of Edinburgh University in Metaphysics (London, 1963). 

4 Philosophical Investigations, 1, s. 109. The fact that some writers have appealed 
to psycho-analysis as perhaps capable of explaining the recurrence of a particular 
type of metaphysics, such as monism, shows at any rate that they consider 
metaphysics to have roots which go deeper than linguistic or logical confusion. 
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impulse to develop a unified interpretation of the world in terms 
of a set of concepts and categories is not something intrinsically 
improper or blameworthy. True, since the time of Kant we cannot 
accept the idea that the philosopher is capable of deducing the 
existence of any entity in an a priori manner. Further, before 
attempting to construct large-scale syntheses it would be wiser to 
do more spade-work by tackling precise questions separately. At 
the same time philosophical problems tend to interlock; and in any 
case it would be absurd to attempt to ban metaphysical synthesis. 
The construction of a world-view or Weltanschauung is indeed a 
somewhat different activity from that of trying to answer par¬ 
ticular questions to which, in principle, quite definite answers can 
be given. But while the demand that philosophers who are 
interested in pursuing the second sort of activity should devote 
themselves to synthesis instead is unjustified, a wholesale con¬ 
demnation of metaphysical synthesis is also unreasonable. 

As far as it goes, this growth of a more tolerant attitude 
towards forms of philosophy other than the microscopic analysis 
which has been a conspicuous feature of recent British thought is 
something to be welcomed. Taken by itself, however, it leaves a 
good many questions unanswered. Suppose, for the sake of 
argument, that we accept the restriction of philosophy to the 
clarification of propositions which are not philosophical proposi¬ 
tions, the restriction which is made in the Tractatus. The pre¬ 
supposition is clear enough, namely that philosophy is not a 
discipline with a special subject-matter of its own, alongside the 
particular sciences. 1 The philosopher cannot enunciate philo¬ 
sophical propositions which increase our knowledge of the world. 
If, however, we drop the dogmatic restriction of the nature and 
scope of philosophy and show ourselves prepared to regard 
metaphysics, at least in some recognizable form, as a legitimate 
philosophical activity, we can reasonably be expected to explain 
what change in the concept of philosophy is implied by this 
concession. It is really not sufficient to say that we do not under¬ 
take to reform language, and that the word 'philosophy', as 
actually used, certainly covers metaphysics, whereas it no longer 
covers physics or biology. For the following question can always 
be asked: ‘When you say that you have no wish to prohibit meta¬ 
physics, do you mean simply that if some people feel the urge to 
develop theories which are akin to poetic and imaginative visions 

1 This is explicitly stated in the Tractatus, 4.111. 
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of reality, and which cannot legitimately lay claim to represent or 
increase knowledge, you have no desire to interfere with them? 
Or are you seriously prepared to admit the possibility that 
metaphysics is capable in some sense of increasing our knowledge? 
If so, in what sense? And what do you think that metaphysical 
knowledge is or could be about or of?’ 

The analytic philosophers might, of course, reply that it is 
simply a question of their being prepared to give the meta¬ 
physician a hearing instead of barring the way in advance to all 
dialogue and mutual understanding. It is the metaphysician’s 
business to explain what he is about. When he has done so, his 
own account of his activities can be examined. 

Though, however, this line of reply is reasonable up to a point, 
it seems to neglect two facts. First, if we repudiate a dogmatic 
restrictive definition of philosophy, this repudiation has implica¬ 
tions. And it is not unreasonable if we are invited to make them 
explicit. Secondly, as the analytic philosophers like to point out, 
they do not constitute a completely 'homogeneous' school. On the 
contrary, several rather different tendencies are discernible; and 
it is obvious enough from an examination of their writings that a 
number of philosophers who would popularly be classed as 
‘analysts’ are doing something very different from what could 
accurately be described as 'linguistic analysis’. It is all very well 
for them to say that they are doing ‘philosophy’. No doubt they 
are. But what is philosophy in this wide sense? What precisely is 
its nature, function and scope? It is in regard to their British 
colleagues’ view on such general issues that the continental 
philosopher of a different tradition is apt to find himself hopelessly 
at sea. 

The conclusion to be drawn is perhaps that the so-called 
revolution in philosophy has lost any clearly defined shape, 
and that no clear concept of the nature of philosophy has yet taken 
the place of the various restrictive definitions proposed by the 
logical positivists, by the Tractatus and then again by Philo¬ 
sophical Investigations. This obviously does not prevent British 
philosophers from doing valuable work on particular themes. But 
it means that the external observer may well be left wondering 
what particular game is being played, and why. What is the 
relevance of philosophy to life? And why is it thought necessary 
to have chairs of philosophy in universities? Such questions may 
be naive, but they require an answer. 
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Introductory remarks — Newman's approach to the problem of 
religious belief in his university sermons—The approach in 
The Grammar of Assent— Conscience and God—The con¬ 
vergence of probabilities and the iUative sense—Final remarks . 

i. To say that we are concerned here with John Henry Newman (1801- 
90) simply as a philosopher is perhaps somewhat misleading. For it 
might be understood as suggesting that in addition to his many other 
interests and activities Newman devoted himself to philosophical 
problems for their own sake, for their intrinsic interest as theoretical 
puzzles. And this would be far from the truth. Newman's approach to 
the philosophical topics which he discussed was that of a Christian 
apologist. That is to say, he wrote from the point of view of a Christian 
believer who asks himself to what extent, and in what way, his faith 
can be shown to be reasonable. Newman made no pretence of tem¬ 
porarily discarding his faith, as it were, in order to give the impression 
of starting all over again from scratch. He tried, of course, to understand 
other people's points of view. But his discussion of religious belief was 
conducted, as it might be expressed, within the area of faith. That is to 
say, it was a question of faith seeking understanding of itself rather 
than of an unbelieving mind wondering whether there was any rational 
justification for making an act of faith. At the same time the attempt 
to show that Christian belief is in fact reasonable led Newman to 
develop philosophical ideas. To put the matter in another way, his 
attempt to exhibit the insufficiency of contemporary rationalism and to 
convey a sense of the Christian vision of human existence led him to 
delineate lines of thought which, while certainly not intended to present 
the content of Christian belief as a set of conclusions logically deduced 
from self-evident principles, were meant to show to those who had eyes 
to see that religious faith was not the expression of an irrational 
attitude or a purely arbitrary assumption. And even if it involves a 
certain mutilation of his thought as a whole, we can pick out for brief 
consideration here some of the lines of thought which can reasonably 
be described as philosophical. 

Now there have been apologists who concerned themselves not so 
much with the reasons people actually have for believing as with 
developing arguments which, in their opinion, should convince the 
minds of any unbelievers capable of understanding the terms used, 
though the ordinary believer may never have thought of these 
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arguments at all and might even be incapable of understanding and 
appreciating them if they were presented to him. Newman, however, 
is more concerned with showing the reasonableness of faith as it actually 
exists in the great mass of believers, most of whom know nothing of 
abstract philosophical arguments. And he tries to make explicit what 
seems to him to be the chief ground which he himself and other people 
have for a living belief in God. 1 In other words, he tries to outline a 
phenomenological analysis of the spontaneous movement of the mind 
culminating in assent to the existence of God as a present reality. At 
the same time he obviously does not intend to write simply as a 
psychologist who may describe various reasons why people believe 
in God, even if some or all these reasons appear to him unable to 
justify assent to God's existence. On the contrary, Newman argues 
that the main empirical ground on which belief rests is a sufficient 
ground. 

An analogy may clarify the point. We all have a practical belief in 
the objective existence of external objects independently of their being 
perceived by us. And there is clearly a difference between making 
explicit the grounds which people actually have for this belief and 
trying, as some philosophers have done, to justify the belief by excogi¬ 
tating philosophical arguments which are thought to provide better and 
sounder grounds for belief than those which people actually have, even 
if they are not reflectively aware of them. Indeed, it is arguable that the 
philosopher is not in a position to provide better grounds for the belief 
in question than those on which our belief actually, if implicitly, rests. 
Analogously, Newman is very conscious of the differehce between 
showing that religious belief, as it actually exists, is reasonable and 
showing that it would be reasonable if people had other grounds for 
believing than those which they in fact have. 

There is a further point which is worth noticing. When Newman talks 
about belief in God, he is thinking of what we might call a living belief, 
a belief which involves an element of personal commitment to a 
personal being apprehended as a present reality and which tends to 
influence conduct, not about a mere notional assent to an abstract 
proposition. Hence when he is reflecting on grounds for belief in God, 
he tends to neglect impersonal metaphysical arguments addressed 
simply to the intellect and to concentrate on the movement of the 
mind which, in his opinion, brings a man up against God as a present 
reality, as manifested in the voice of conscience. His line of thought is 
therefore addressed to the man who has a lively sense of moral obliga¬ 
tion. Similarly, when dealing with the evidences for the truth of 
Christianity he is speaking primarily to the genuine and open-minded 

1 Newman does not, of course, exclude the role of grace. But he prescinds from 
it when he is trying to show that a sufficient ground for belief in God is available 
to all. 
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inquirer, particularly to the man who already believes in God, and 
who has, as Newman puts it, a presentiment of the possibility of 
revelation. In both cases he presupposes certain subjective conditions, 
including moral conditions, in his reader. He does not profess to provide 
demonstrations modelled on those of mathematics. 

Given this approach, it is not surprising that the name of Newman 
has often been linked with that of Pascal. Both men were concerned 
with Christian apologetics, and both fixed their attention on effective 
belief and on the way in which people actually think and reason in 
concrete issues rather than on a mathematical model of demonstration. 
The 'spirit of geometry' was alien to both minds. And both emphasized 
the moral conditions for appreciating the force of arguments in favour 
of Christianity. If therefore someone excludes Pascal from the class of 
philosophers on the ground that he was a special pleader, he is likely to 
treat Newman in the same way. Conversely, if someone recognizes 
Pascal as a philosopher, he is likely to accord a similar recognition to 
Newman. 1 

Newman's philosophical background was, however, very different 
from that of Pascal. For it was constituted to a large extent by British 
philosophy. As a student Newman acquired some knowledge of 
Aristotle. And though nobody would call him an Aristotelian, the 
Greek philosopher certainly exercised some influence on his mind. As 
for Platonism, which in certain respects he found congenial, Newman's 
knowledge of it seems to have been obtained mainly from certain early 
Christian writers and the Fathers. Of British philosophers he certainly 
studied Francis Bacon, and he knew something of Hume, whom he 
considered acute but dangerous; but in the Apologia he states that he 
never studied Berkeley. For Locke, however, he felt a profound respect. 
He tells us explicitly that he felt this respect 'both for the character and 
the ability of Locke, for his manly simplicity of mind and his out¬ 
spoken candour';* and he adds that 'there is so much in his remarks 
upon reasoning and proof in which I fully concur, that I feel no pleasure 
in considering him in the light of an opponent to views which I myself 
have ever cherished as true’. 8 Besides Locke we must mention Bishop 
Butler, 4 who exercised an obvious and admitted influence on Newman's 
mind. 

Later on Newman studied the writings of Dean Mansel (1820-71), 

1 It is as well to remember that the constructors of original metaphysical 
systems have often employed argument to commend views of reality already 
present to their minds, at least in outline. Yet this fact does not by itself show 
that a given argument is devoid of force. Analogously, the fact that Newman 
writes as a Christian believer does not necessarily entail the conclusion that his 
philosophical reflections are valueless. 

1 An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent (3rd edition, 1870), p. 155. This work 
will be referred to as GA . 

• Ibid. 

* For Bishop Joseph Butler (1692-1752), see VoL V of this History , pp. 165-70 
and 184-91. 
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of some of the Scottish philosophers and the Logic of J. S. Mill. Further, 
in spite of a disclaimer on his part, it can be shown that he had some 
acquaintance with Coleridge. Of German thought, however, Newman 
appears to have known little, particularly at first-hand. If therefore we 
leave the early study of Aristotle out of account, we can say that his 
philosophical ideas were formed in the climate of British empiricism 
and of the influence of Butler. Newman's varied interests and activities 
left him indeed little time and energy for serious philosophical read¬ 
ing, even if he had had the inclination to read widely in this field. 
But in any case what he did read was simply a stimulus for forming 
his own ideas. He was never what would be called a disciple of any 
philosopher. 

As for Scholastic philosophy, Newman knew little about it. In later 
years he at any rate possessed some writings by pioneers in the revival 
of Scholasticism. And when Leo XIII published his Encyclical Aetemi 
Pattis in 1870, urging the study of St. Thomas, Newman composed, 
even if he did not send, an appreciative letter to the Pope. But it is 
fairly evident from the letter that what he had in mind was a revival of 
intellectual life in the Church, in continuity with the thought of the 
Fathers and Doctors, rather than of Thomism in particular. And in any 
case the old-fashioned textbook Thomism would hardly have been 
congenial to Newman's mind. It is true that since his death a number 
of Scholastic philosophers have adopted or adapted lines of thought 
suggested by his writings and have used them to supplement traditional 
arguments. But it scarcely needs saying that this fact provides no 
adequate reason for making out that Newman was 'really' a Scholastic. 
His approach was quite different, though he was quite willing to admit 
that other approaches might have their uses. 

2. In a university sermon which he preached at Oxford in 1839 
Newman insists that faith 'is certainly an exercise of Reason' 1 . For the 
exercise of reason lies 'in asserting one thing, because of some other 
thing.' 8 It can be seen in the extension of our knowledge beyond the 
immediate objects of sense-perception and of introspection; 3 and it can 
be seen also in religious belief or faith, inasmuch as this is 'an acceptance 
of things as real, which the senses do not convey, upon certain previous 
grounds'. 4 In other words, as Newman does not postulate any faculty 
of intuiting God (or indeed any external immaterial being), he must 
admit that in some sense at least the existence of God is inferred. 

Reasoning, however, is not necessarily correct: there can be faulty 
reasoning. And Newman is well aware that for the rationalist any 

1 Oxford University Sermons (Fifteen sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford) (3rd edition, 1872), p. 207. This work will be referred to as OUS. Newman 
obviously means that faith presupposes an exercise of reason. 

1 Ibid. 

8 We can see hero a reflection of the empiricist point of view. 

4 OUS , p. 207. 
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process of reasoning or inference presupposed by religious faith is 
invalid. According to the popular or common idea of reason and its 
exercise we should exclude the influence of all prejudices, preconcep¬ 
tions and temperamental differences and proceed simply according to 
'certain scientific rules and fixed standards for weighing testimony and 
examining facts' 1 , admitting only such conclusions 'as can produce 
their reasons'.* It is evident, however, that most believers are unable 
to produce reasons for their belief. And even when they are, it by no 
means follows that they began to believe for this reason or that they 
will cease believing if the reasons are challenged or placed in doubt. 
Further, ‘faith is a principle of action, and action does not allow time 
for minute and finished investigations'. 3 Faith does not demand un¬ 
questionable demonstration; and it is influenced by antecedent 
probabilities and presumptions. True, this is frequently verified in the 
case of non-religious belief. For example, we frequently believe what 
we read in the newspapers, without any examination of the evidence. 
But though this behaviour is undoubtedly necessary for life, the fact 
remains that what appears probable or credible to one man may appear 
in quite a different light to someone else. 'It is scarcely necessary to 
point out how much our inclinations have to do with our belief.' 4 It is 
thus easy to understand the rationalist depreciation of faith as the 
expression of wishful thinking. 

In a real sense, of course, unbelief or scepticism is in the same boat 
as faith. For unbelief 'really goes upon presumptions and prejudices as 
much as Faith does, only presumptions of an opposite nature. ... It 
considers a religious system so improbable, that it will not listen to the 
evidence of it; or, if it listens, it employs itself in doing what a believer 
could do, if he chose, quite as well...; viz., in showing that the evidence 
might be more complete and unexceptionable than it is.' 6 Sceptics do 
not really decide according to the evidence; for they make up their 
minds first and then admit or reject evidence according to their initial 
assumption. Hume provides a signal example of this when he suggests 
that the impossibility of miracles is sufficient refutation of the testimony 
of witnesses. 'That is, the antecedent improbability is a sufficient 
refutation of the evidence.' 6 

Newman seems to be quite justified in suggesting that unbelievers 
often proceed according to assumptions, and that they are as open as 
anyone else to the influence of inclination and temperament. But 
though this is a polemical point of some value, it obviously does not 
show that faith, considered as what Newman calls an exercise of reason, 
measures up to the standard demanded by the rationalist, if this 
standard is understood as that of strict logical demonstration from self- 
evident principles. Newman, however, has no intention of pretending 

1 OUS, p. 229. 3 Ibid., p. 230. 3 Ibid., p. 188. 

4 Ibid., p. 189. 1 Ibid., p. 230. • Ibid., p. 231. 
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that it does. He argues instead that the rationalist conception of 
reasoning is far too narrow and does not square with the way in which 
people actually, and legitimately, think and reason in concrete issues. 
It must be remembered that his contention is that faith is reasonable, 
not that its content is logically deducible according to the model of 
mathematical demonstration. 

It is no valid argument against the reasonableness of religious faith 
to say that it assumes what are judged to be antecedent probabilities. 
For we all find ourselves under the necessity of making assumptions, 
if we are to live at all. We cannot live simply by what is logically 
demonstrable. For example, we cannot demonstrate that our senses are 
trustworthy, and that there is an objective external world with which 
they put us in contact. Nor can we demonstrate the validity of memory. 
Yet in spite of our being sometimes deceived, to express the matter in 
a popular way, we assume and cannot help assuming that our senses are 
fundamentally trustworthy, and that there is an objective external 
world. Indeed, nobody but the sceptic questions scientific inference as 
such, though the scientist does not prove the existence of a public 
physical world but assumes it. Again, we do not allow our mistakes and 
slips to destroy all belief in the validity of memory. Further, unless we 
try to adopt a position of complete scepticism, a position which we 
cannot maintain in practice, we necessarily assume the possibility of 
valid reasoning. We cannot demonstrate it a priori ; for any attempt at 
demonstration presupposes what we are trying to demonstrate. In fine, 
'whether we consider processes of Faith or other exercise of Reason, 
men advance forward on grounds which they do not, or cannot produce, 
or if they could, yet could not prove to be true, on latent or antecedent 
grounds which they take for granted' 1 . 

We can note in passing that in Newman's readiness to say that the 
existence of a public external world is an improvable assumption we 
can perhaps discern an echo of his impression at an early age, an 
impression recorded in the first chapter of the Apologia , that there 
were only two luminously self-evident beings, himself and his Creator. 
But we are also reminded of Hume's contention that though we cannot 
prove the existence of bodies apart from our perceptions, Nature has 
placed us under the necessity of believing in it. A philosopher can 
indulge in sceptical reflections in his study; but in ordinary life he, like 
the rest of mankind, has a natural belief in the continued objective 
existence of bodies even when they are not perceived. Reason cannot 
demonstrate the truth of this belief. But the belief is none the less 
reasonable. The unreasonable man would be the one who tried to live 
as a sceptic and not to act on any assumption which could not be 
proved. 

It is indeed obviously true that men cannot help believing in the 
1 Ibid., pp. 212-13. 
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existence of an external, public world, 1 and that it would be un¬ 
reasonable to attempt to act on any other assumption. If we refused to 
act on anything but logically demonstrated conclusions, we could not 
live at all. As Locke aptly remarked, if we refused to eat until it had 
been demonstrated that the food would nourish us, we should not eat 
at all. But it can be objected that belief in God is not a natural belief 
comparable to that in the existence of an external world. We cannot 
help believing in practice that bodies exist independently of our 
perception; but there does not seem to be any such practical necessity 
to believe in God. 

Newman's line of argument is that there is something, namely 
conscience, which belongs to human nature as much as do the powers 
of perceiving and of reasoning, and which predisposes to belief in God, 
in the sense that it carries with it a 'presentiment' of the divine 
existence. A belief in God which is based on conscience is thus not 
grounded simply on the temperamental idiosyncrasy of certain 
individuals, but rather on a factor in human nature as such or at least 
on a factor in every human nature which is not morally stunted or 
maimed. The voice of conscience does not indeed carry with it any 
proof of its own credentials. In this sense it is an 'assumption'. But it 
manifests the presence of a transcendent God; and assent to the 
existence of the God so manifested is reasonable. 

Before, however, we consider Newman’s argument from conscience 
to the existence of God a little more closely, we can turn our atten¬ 
tion to his approach to the problem of religious belief as outlined in 
his much later work, The Grammar of Assent , which was published in 
1870.* 

3. Assent, as Newman uses the term, is given to a proposition and is 
expressed by assertion. But I cannot properly be said to assent to a 
proposition unless I understand its meaning. This understanding is 
called by Newman apprehension. Hence we can say that assent pre¬ 
supposes apprehension. 

There are, however, two types of apprehension, corresponding to two 
types of propositions. 'The terms of a proposition do or do not stand 
for things. If they do, then they are singular terms, for all things that 
are, are units. But if they do not stand for things they must stand for 
notions, and are common terms. Singular nouns come from experience, 

1 The present writer has no intention of committing himself to the view that 
we cannot properly be said to know that there is an external world. Of course, if 
we so define knowledge that only the propositions of logic and mathematics can 
be said to be known to be true, it follows that we do not know that things exist 
when we are not perceiving them. But as the word ’know' is used in ordinary 
language, we can perfectly well be said to know it. 

1 It would be misleading to describe The Grammar of Assent as a philosophical 
work, for in the long run it is concerned with ‘the arguments adducible for 
Christianity’ ( GA, p. 484). But these arguments are placed in a general logical and 
epistemological context. 
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common from abstraction. The apprehension of the former I call real, 
and of the latter notional.' 1 

Exception might be taken to some of the expressions and statements 
in this quotation. But the general thesis seems to be reasonably clear. 
Apprehension or understanding of a term which stands for a thing or 
person is called real, while apprehension of an abstract idea or universal 
concept is called notional. If we apply this distinction to propositions, 
apprehension of, for example, a proposition in geometry would be 
notional, while the apprehension of the statement 'William is the father 
of James' would be real. 

It follows from this that we must also distinguish between two types 
of assent. Assent given to a proposition apprehended as notional, as 
concerned with abstract ideas or universal terms, is notional assent, 
while that which is given to propositions apprehended as real, as con¬ 
cerned directly with things or persons, is real assent. 

Now Newman takes it that things and persons, whether objects of 
actual experience or presented imaginatively in memory, strike the 
mind much more forcibly and vividly than do abstract notions. Real 
apprehension therefore is 'stronger than notional, because things, which 
are its objects, are confessedly more impressive and effective than 
notions, whJch are the object of notional [apprehension]. Experiences 
and their images strike and occupy the mind, as abstractions and their 
combinations do not.' 2 Similarly, although, according to Newman, all 
assent is alike in being unconditional, 8 acts of assent ‘are elicited more 
heartily and forcibly, when they are made upon real apprehension 
which has things for its objects, than when they are made in favour of 
notions and with a notional apprehension'. 4 Further, real assent, though 
it does not necessarily affect conduct, tends to do so in a way in which 
purely notional assent does not. 8 

Real assent is also called belief by Newman. And it is obvious that 
the belief in God with which he is primarily concerned as a Christian 
apologist is a real assent to God as a present reality, and an assent 
which influences life or conduct, not simply a notional assent to a 
proposition about the idea of God. True, if assent is given to proposi¬ 
tions, real assent will in this case be given to the proposition 'God 
exists’ or 'there is a God'. But it will be given to the proposition 
apprehended as real, the term 'God' being understood as signifying a 
present reality, a present personal being. And from this it follows that 
Newman is not, and cannbt be, primarily interested in a formal 
demonstrative inference to God's existence. For in his view, which 
recalls that of Hume, demonstration exhibits the logical relations 
between notions or ideas. That is to say, it derives conclusions from 

1 GA, pp. 20-1. 1 Ibid., p. 35. 

8 So-called doubtful assent is for Newman unconditional assent to the statement 
that the truth of a given proposition is doubtful. 

4 GA, p. 17. 5 Cl. ibid., p. 87. 
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premisses, the terms of which stand for abstract or general ideas. Thus 
the assent given to the conclusion is notional and lacks that element of 
personal commitment which Newman associates with real assent to the 
existence of God* 

As has already been mentioned, however, Newman does not postulate 
in man any power of intuiting God directly. Jfence some sort of 
inference is required, some movement of the mind from what is given 
in experience to what transcends immediate experience or perception. 
At the same time it must not be the type of inference which leads to 
notional rather than to real assent. Thus the following questions arise: 
‘Can I attain to any more vivid assent to the Being of a God, than that 
which is given merely to notions of the intellect? ... Can I believe as if 
I saw? Since such a high assent requires a present experience or 
memory of the fact, at first sight it would seem as if the answer must 
be in the negative; for how can I assent as if I saw, unless I have 
seen? But no one in this life can see God. Yet I conceive a real 
assent is possible, and I proceed to show how/ 1 Newman's attempt 
to show how this real assent is possible will be considered in the next 
section. 

4. We have seen that according to Newman even our non-religious 
beliefs rest on at any rate latent assumptions. 2 Something is taken for 
granted, whether explicitly or implicitly. There is some point of 
departure which is taken as given, without proof. In the case of belief 
in God this point of departure, the given basis of the movement of the 
mind, is conscience. Conscience is as much a factor in human nature, in 
the complex of mental acts, ‘as the action of memory, of reasoning, of 
imagination, or as the sense of the beautiful'. 3 And it is ‘the essential 
principle and sanction of Religion in the mind'. 4 

Conscience, however, can be considered under two aspects which, 
though not separate in fact, are none the less distinguishable. In the 
first place we can consider it as a rule of right conduct, as judging about 
the rightness or wrongness of particular actions. And it is an empirical 
fact that different people have made different ethical judgments. Some 
societies, for example, have approved conduct which other societies 
have condemned. In the second place we can consider conscience 
simply as the voice of authority, that is, as imposing obligation. And 
the sense of obligation is essentially the same in all who possess a 
conscience. Even if A thinks that he ought to act in one way while B 

1 GA, p. 99. 

1 As for formal demonstrative inference, this, Newman insists, is conditional. 
That is to say, the truth of the conclusion is asserted on the condition of the 
premisses being true. And though Newman himself does not deny that there are 
self-evident principles, he points out that what seems self-evident to one man 
does not necessarily seem self-evident to another. In any case the possibility of 
valid reasoning is assumed. If we try to prove everything and to make no assump¬ 
tions whatsoever, we shall never get anywhere. 

• GA, p. 102. 4 Ibid., p. 18. 
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thinks that he ought to act in another way, the consciousness of obliga¬ 
tion, considered in itself, is similar in both men. 

Considered under this second aspect, as the voice of internal authority, 
conscience 'vaguely reaches forward to something beyond self, and 
dimly discerns a sanction higher than self for its decisions, as evidenced 
in that keen sense of obligation and responsibility which informs 
them’. 1 The inward law of conscience does not indeed carry with it any 
proof of its own validity, but it ‘commands attention to it on its own 
authority’.* The more this inward law is respected and followed, the 
clearer become its dictates, and at the same time the clearer becomes 
the presentiment or vague awareness of a transcendent God, ‘a supreme 
Power, claiming our habitual obedience’.* 

A lively sense of obligation thus carries the mind forward to the 
thought of something beyond the human self. Further, conscience 
possesses an emotive aspect, on which Newman lays considerable 
emphasis. Conscience produces 'reverence and awe, hope and fear, 
especially fear, a feeling which is foreign for the most part, not only to 
Taste, but even to the Moral Sense, except in consequence of accidental 
associations'.* And Newman argues that there is an intimate connection 
between affections and emotions on the one hand and persons on the 
other. ‘Inanimate things cannot stir our affections; these are correlative 
with persons.’* Hence ‘the phenomena of Conscience, as a dictate, avail 
to impress the imagination with the picture of a Supreme Governor, a 
Judge, holy, just, powerful, all-seeing, retributive'.* In other words, 
conscience can produce that 'imaginative' awareness of God which is 
required for the vivid assent to which reference has already been made. 

What Newman says on this matter was doubtless verified in his own 
case. When he spoke of the mind of a child who recognizes obligation 
and who has been preserved from influences destructive of his ‘religious 
instincts' 7 as reaching forward 'with a strong presentiment of the 
thought of a Moral Governor, sovereign over him, mindful and just’,* 
we may well discern a generalization from his own experience. Further, 
if we consider what he has to say as a descriptive account of the b asis 
of real assent to God, it is doubtless verified in many other cases. For 
it is certainly arguable that with many believers respect for the dictates 
of conscience is a powerful influence in keeping alive the consciousness 
of God as a present reality. True, it is possible to neglect and disobey 
the dictates of conscience and still believe in God. But it is also probably 
true that if one habitually turns a deaf ear to the voice of conscience, 
so that it becomes dim or obscured, belief in God, if retained, tends to 

1 Ibid., p. 104. » OUS, p. 19. « Ibid. 

* GA, pp. 104-5. By Taste Newman means the aesthetic sense, considered as 
the sense of the beautiful, while by Moral Sense he means in this context a sense 
of the fittingness or deformity of actions, involving moral approval or disapproval. 

* Ibid., p. ro6. • Ibid., p. 107. * Ibid., p. 109. 

*Ibid. 
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degenerate into what Newman would call a purely notional assent. In 
other words, from the phenomenological point of view Newman's 
account of the relation between conscience and belief in or real assent 
to God has an indubitable value. There are indeed other factors which 
have to be considered in a phenomenological analysis of belief in God. 
But Newman certainly illustrates one aspect of the matter. 

At the same time Newman is not concerned simply with describing 
the way in which, in his opinion, people come to believe in God, as 
though the belief were or could be on the same level as a belief, say, in 
the existence of elves and fairies. He wishes to show that belief in God 
is reasonable, and in some sense or other he intends to indicate the out¬ 
lines of a 'proof' of God's existence. For instance, he says explicitly that 
the argument from conscience is 'my own chosen proof of that funda¬ 
mental doctrine [God's existence] for thirty years past'. 1 And elsewhere 
he remarks that while he does not intend to prove 'here' the existence 
of a God, 'yet I have found it impossible to avoid saying where I look 
for the proof of it'.* 

But what sort of a proof is it? In a sermon preached in 1830 Newman 
says that 'Conscience implies a relation between the soul and a some¬ 
thing exterior, and that, moreover, superior to itself; a relation to an 
excellence which it does not possess, and to a tribunal over which it has 
no power'. 8 In spite, however, of the use of the word 'imply', he can 
hardly mean that the idea of conscience implies the idea of God in such 
a way that to assert the existence of conscience and deny the existence 
of God constitutes a logical contradiction. Moreover, elsewhere Newman 
uses phrases which suggest a causal inference. For instance, he says of 
conscience that 'from the nature of the case, its very existence carries 
on our minds to a Being exterior to ourselves; for else whence did it 
come?' 4 And we have already noted his remark, when Speaking of the 
emotive aspect of conscience, that 'inanimate things cannot stir our 
affections; these are correlative with persons', 5 But Newman is, of 
course, aware that by no means all philosophers would agree that we 
can legitimately infer the existence of God from the sense of obligation. 
And if he skates lightly over views different from his own, it is fairly 
evident that he is really concerned not so much with a causal inference 
to an explanatory hypothesis, analogous to causal inference in science, 
as with inviting his hearers or readers to enter into themselves and to 
reflect on the question whether they are not in some sense aware of God 
as manifested in the voice of conscience. 

In other words, Newman seems to be primarily concerned with 

1 From the ‘Proof of Theism’, a paper published for the first time in Dr. A. J, 
Boekraad’s The Argument from Conscience to the Existence of God according to 
J. H. Newman (Louvain, 1961), p. 121. 

% GA, p. 101. * OUS, p. 18. 

4 Sermons Preached on Various Occasions (2nd edition, 1858), p. 86. 

* GA, p. 106. 
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personal insight into the 'significance' or 'implications' of the awareness 
of obligation in a sense of these terms which it is difficult to define. And 
his line of thought appears to bear more resemblance to the pheno¬ 
menological analyses performed in our own day by Gabriel Marcel than 
to metaphysical arguments of the traditional type. Newman admits 
indeed that a generalized inductive argument is possible. Just as from 
sense-impressions 'we go on to draw the general conclusion that there 
is a vast external world', 1 so by induction from particular instances of 
awareness of an inner imperative, an awareness which opens the mind 
to the thought of God, we can conclude to ‘the Ubiquitous Presence of 
One Supreme Master'.* But assent to the conclusion of a generalized 
inductive argument will be, for Newman, a notional assent. Hence an 
argument of this kind appears to fall into the same class as arguments 
from Nature to God, of which he says in one place that while he has no 
intention of questioning their beauty and cogency, he certainly does 
question 'whether in matter of fact they make or keep men Christians'. 3 
For such an argument to be 'effective', yielding real assent, we have to 
'apply our general knowledge to a particular instance of that know¬ 
ledge'. 4 That is to say, for assent to the conclusion of a generalized 
moral argument to become a living belief and the basis of religion, I 
have to enter within myself and hear the voice of God manifesting itself 
in the voice of conscience. 5 It is the personal appropriation of the truth 
which counts for Newman, not a mere intellectual assent to an abstract 
proposition. 

In other words, Newman really wants to make us 'see' something for 
ourselves in the context of our personal experience rather than to 
argue that one proposition follows logically from another. After all, he 
says himself that he does not intend to deal ‘with controversialists'. 6 
In a real sense he wishes to make us see what we are. Without conscience 
a man is not really a man. And unless conscience leads us to belief in 
God by bringing us, so to speak, up against God as a present reality 
manifested in the sense of obligation, it remains stunted. Human nature 
expands, as it were, in faith. It is from the start open to God. And in 
Newman's view this potential openness is realized, basically, through 
personal insight into the 'phenomenon' of conscience. It is thus probably 
a mistake to interpret his argument from conscience to God as a public 
proof of the existence of God. True, the phenomenological analysis is 
public in the sense that it is a written explicitation of what Newman 
regards as the spontaneous movement of the unspoiled mind. But the 
public analysis cannot possibly do what Newman wishes it to do, to 

1 Ibid., pp. 60-1. ■ Ibid., p. 61. 

1 Sermons Preached on Various Occasions, p. 98. 4 GA, p. 61. 

6 It should be noted that Newman did not hold that the moral law depends on 
the arbitrary fiat of God. He maintained that in recognizing our obligation to obey 
the moral law we implicitly recognize God as Father and Judge. 

4 GA, p. 420. 
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facilitate real assent, unless it is interiorized, applied, as he puts it, to 
the particular instance. 

5. We cannot examine here Newman's discussion of the evidences 
for the truth of Christianity. But there is a logical point connected with 
the discussion which is worth mentioning. 

Formal demonstrative inference can, of course, be employed within 
theology, to exhibit the implications of statements. But when we are 
considering the evidences for Christianity in the first place, we are 
largely concerned, Newman takes it, with historical matters, with 
matters of fact. And at once a difficulty arises. On the one hand in 
reasoning about matters of fact rather than about the relations between 
abstract ideas our conclusions enjoy some degree of probability, 
perhaps a very high degree, but still only probability. On the other 
hand all assent, Newman insists, is unconditional. How then can we be 
justified in giving unconditional assent, such as is demanded of the 
Christian, to a proposition which is only probably true? 

To answer this objection Newman makes use of ideas found in 
Pascal, Locke and Butler and argues that an accumulation of indepen¬ 
dent probabilities, converging towards a common conclusion, can 
render this conclusion certain. In his own words, where there is a 
‘cumulation of probabilities, independent of each other, arising out of 
the nature and circumstances of the case which is under review; 
probabilities too fine to avail separately, too subtle and circuitous to be 
convertible into syllogisms, too numerous and various for such con¬ 
version, even were they convertible', 1 but which all, taken together, 
converge on a certain conclusion, this conclusion can be certain. 

It can doubtless be admitted that we do in fact often take a con¬ 
vergence of probabilities as sufficient proof of the truth of a proposition. 
But it can still be objected against Newman that no definite rule can be 
given for determining when the truth of a certain conclusion is the only 
possible rational explanation of a given convergence. Hence though we 
may be perfectly justified in assuming the truth of the conclusion for all 
practical purposes, an unconditional or unqualified assent is unjustified. 
For any hypothesis remains revisible in principle. It is all very well for 
Newman to say that in the case of religious inquiry we are 'bound in 
conscience to seek truth and to look for certainty by modes of proof, 
which, when reduced to the shape of formal propositions, fail to satisfy 
the severe requisitions of science'. 8 The fact remains that if uncon¬ 
ditional assent to a proposition is taken to exclude the possibility of the 
proposition turning out to be false, it cannot legitimately be given to a 
conclusion drawn from a convergence unless we are able to show that 
at some point probability is transferred into certainty. 

Obviously, Newman can hardly mean by unconditional assent one 
which excludes all possibility of the relevant proposition turning out to 
1 GA, p. 281. * Ibid., p. 407. 
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be false. For if all assent is unconditional, it must include assent to 
propositions which we very well know might turn out to be false. In its 
most general form the statement that all assent is unconditional can 
hardly mean more than that assent is assent. However, in the case of 
adherence to Christianity Newman clearly has in mind an absolute 
self-commitment, an unqualified assent in the fullest sense. And though 
he would doubtless admit that there is no infallible abstract rule for 
determining when a convergence of possibilities is such that the con¬ 
clusion is certain, he argues that man possesses a 'faculty' of the mind, 
analogous to the Aristotelian phronesis , which is susceptible of different 
degrees of development and which is in principle capable of discerning 
the point at which the convergence of probabilities amounts to con¬ 
clusive proof. This is the illative sense. 'In no class of concrete reason¬ 
ings, whether in experimental science, historical research, or theology, 
is there any ultimate test of truth and error in our inferences besides 
the trustworthiness of the Illative Sense that gives them its sanction.' 1 
We either 'see' or we do not see that a given inference is valid. Similarly, 
we either see or we do not see that the only rational explanation of a 
given accumulation of converging independent probabilities is the truth 
of the conclusion on which they converge. By the nature of the case 
there can be no further criterion of judgment than the mind's estimate 
of the evidence in a particular case. 

It may seem that Newman places the emphasis on subjective or 
psychological states. He says, for example, that 'certitude is a mental 
state: certainty is a quality of propositions. Those propositions I call 
certain, which are such that I am certain of them.' 2 And this may give 
the impression that in his opinion any proposition is certainly true if it 
causes the feeling of being certain in a human being. But he goes on to 
say that in concrete questions certitude is not a 'passive impression 
made upon the mind from without... but... an active recognition of 
propositions as true. . . .' 8 And as 'everyone who reasons is his own 
centre*, 4 there can be no further criterion of evidence or of the validity 
of inference in concrete matters of fact than seeing that the evidence 
is sufficient or that the inference is valid. Newman has no intention of 
denying the objectivity of truth. He means rather that if we think that 
a man's reasoning in questions of fact is faulty, we can only ask him to 
look again at the evidence and at his process of reasoning. If it is 
objected that there can be a 'logic of words', 5 the sort of deduction 
which can be performed by a machine, Newman does not deny this. 
But he insists that a distinction must be made between the logic of 
words and reasoning about matters of fact. The former leads to purely 
notional assent; and this does not interest him when he is writing as a 

1 Ibid., p. 352. The illative sense is 'the power of judging about truth and error 
in concrete matters' (ibid., p. 346). 

* Ibid., p. 337. • Ibid. « Ibid., p. 338. 


* Ibid. 
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Christian apologist who wishes to justify real assent. He does not set 
out to argue that reasoning about Christian evidences can be reduced 
to the logic of words, to formal demonstrative inference. What he 
wishes to show is rather that in all concrete issues of fact we have to 
employ inference which is not so reducible, and that the believer's 
assent to the conclusion of reasoning about the evidences for Christianity 
cannot therefore be justifiably described as a mere leap or as the result 
of wishful thinking because it does not conform to a pattern of demon¬ 
stration which certainly has its uses but which is inappropriate outside 
a certain limited field. 

6. We have already had occasion to refer to a certain affinity 
between Newman's reflections on conscience and Gabriel Marcel's 
phenomenological analyses. But the intellectual antecedents and 
formations of the two men were, needless to say, very different; and 
whereas Newman was out to prove something, to show that Christian 
belief is reasonable, the apologetic motive is much less obvious with 
Marcel. Indeed, Marcel's philosophical reflections helped to bring him 
to Christianity, whereas Newman’s philosophical reflections presuppose 
the Christian faith, in the sense that it is a case of faith reflecting on 
itself. At the same time there are certain limited affinities. 

Similarly, in spite of the great differences between the two men 
Newman’s preoccupation with the personal appropriation of truth as a 
basis for life and with personal self-commitment may put us in mind 
of Kierkegaard, 1 whose span of life (1813-55) fell entirely within that 
of Newman. This is not to suggest, of course, that Newman knew 
anything at all about the Danish thinker, or even of his existence. But 
though Newman certainly did not go so far as Kierkegaard in describing 
truth as subjectivity, there is none the less a certain degree of spiritual 
affinity between the two men. 

As for Newman’s insistence on the moral conditions for the fruitful 
pursuit of truth in religious inquiry, this has become a commonplace 
of the newer apologetics, as has indeed Newman’s approach from within 
the soul rather than from external Nature. In other words, there is at 
any rate some affinity between Newman's approach to apologetics and 
that associated in modem times with the name of Maurice Blondel 
(1861-1949). 

The point of these remarks is this. If we take Newman simply as he 
stands, there are a good many questions which modem British logicians 
and philosophers would wish to ask, and objections which they would 
feel inclined to make. But it seems safe to say that Newman is not now 
regarded, except possibly by a few devotees, as a philosopher whose 
thought one either accepts or rejects, as the case may be. By saying 
that he is not ‘now’ regarded I do not mean to imply that he was ever 
looked on in this light. I mean rather that the growth of interest in his 
1 For Kierkegaard see ch. 17 of Vol. VII of this History. 
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philosophical thought and in his style of apologetics has coincided with 
the spread of movements in philosophy and in apologetics which, on 
our looking back, are seen to have certain affinities with elements in 
Newman's reflections. Hence those who take an interest in his philo¬ 
sophical reflections tend to look on them as a source of stimulus and 
inspiration rather than as a rigid, systematic doctrine, which, of course, 
Newman himself never intended them to be. And in this case detailed 
criticism of particular points necessarily seems pedantic and appears, 
to those who value Newman's general approach, as more or less 
irrelevant. 
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Ethics of John Stuart Mill, Edinburgh, 1897. 

Grude-Oettli, N. John Stuart MiU zwischen Liberalismus und 
Sozialismus. Zurich, 1936. 

Hippier, F. Staat und GeseUschaft bei Mill , Marx , Lagarde. Berlin, 
1934 * 

Jackson, R. An Examination of the Deductive Logic of John Stuart 
MiU. London, 1941. 

Kantzer, E. M. La religion de John Stuart MiU. Caen, 1914. 

Kennedy, G. The Psychological Empiricism of John Stuart Mill. 
Amsterdam, 1928. 

Kubitz, O. A. The Development of John Stuart MiU's System of Logic. 
Urbana (Ill.), 1932. 

McCosh, J. An Examination of Mr. J. S. MiU's Philosophy . New 
York, 1890 (2nd edition). 

Mueller, I. W. John Stuart MiU and French Thought. Urbana (Ill.), 
1956. 

Packe, M. St. John. The Life of John Stuart MiU. New York, 1954. 

Pradines, M. Les postulats mdtaphysiques de Vutilitarisme de Stuart 
MiU et Spencer. Paris, 1909. 

Ray, J. La mithode de Viconomie politique d'apris John Stuart Mill. 
Paris, 1914. 

Roeng, F. Die Wandlungen in der geistigen GrundhaUung John Stuart 
Mills. Cologne, 1930. 

Russell, Bertrand. John Stuart MiU. London, 1956. (Bristol Academy 
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Saenger, S. John Stuart MiU , Sein Leben und Lebenswerk. Stuttgart, 
1901. 

Schauchet, P. Individualistische und sozialistische Gedanken im Leben 
John Stuart Mills. Giessen, 1926. 

Stephen, L. The English Utilitarians: vol. Ill, John Stuart MiU. 
London, 1900. 

Towney, G. A. John Stuart MiU's Theory of Inductive Logic . Cin¬ 
cinnati, 1909. 

Watson, J. Comte, MiU and Spencer. Glasgow, 1895. 

Zuccante, G. La morale utilitaristica dello Stuart MiU. Milan, 1899. 

Giovanni S. MiU e Vulilitarismo. Florence, 1922. 

5. Herbert Spencer 

Texts 

A System of Synthetic Philosophy. 10 vols. London, 1862-93. (For 
some detailed information about the various editions of the 
books comprising the System see pp. 240-1.) 

Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy , by F. H. Collins. London, 1889 
(5th edition, 1901). 

Essays , Scientific , Political and Speculative. 3 vols. London, 1891. 
(Two volumes of Essays , Scientific , Political and Speculative 
appeared at London in 1857 an d 1863 respectively and one 
volume of Essays. Moral , Political and Aesthetic at New York in 
i 86 5 *) 

Education , Intellectual , Moral , Physical . London, 1861. 

The Man versus The State. London, 1884. 

The Nature and Reality of Religion. London, 1885. 

Various Fragments. London, 1897. 

Facts and Comments. London, 1902. 

Autobiography. 2 vols. New York, 1904. 

Studies 

Allievo, G. La psicologia di Herbert Spencer. Turin, 1914 (2nd 
edition). 

Ardigb, R. L'Inconoscibile di Spencer e il noumeno di Kant. Padua, 
1901. 

Asirvatham, E. Spencer's Theory of Social Justice . New York, 1936. 

Cams, P. Kant and Spencer. Chicago, 1889. 

Diaconide, E. Etude critique sur la sociologie de Herbert Spencer. 
Paris, 1938. 

Duncan, D. The Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer. London, 1912. 

Elliott, H. Herbert Spencer. London, 1917. 

Ensor, R. C. Some Reflections on Spencer's Doctrine that Progress is 
Differentiation. Oxford, 1947. 
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Fiske, J. Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy. 2 vols. London, 1874. (These 
lectures are critical as well as expository of Spencer’s thought.) 

Gaupp, O. Herbert Spencer. Stuttgart, 1897. 

Guthmann, J. Entwicklung und Selbstentfedtung bei Spencer. Ochsen- 
furt, 1931. 

Haberlin, P. Herbert Spencers Grundlagen der Philosophic. Leipzig, 
1908. 

Hudson, W. H. Introduction to the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 
London, 1909. 

Jarger, M. Herbert Spencers Prinzipien der Ethik. Hamburg, 1922. 

Macpherson, H. Herbert Spencer, The Man and His Work. London, 
1900. 

Parisot, E. Herbert Spencer. Paris, 1911. 

Parker-Bowne, B. Kant and Spencer. New York, 1922. 

Ramlow, L. A. Riehl und Spencer. Berlin, 1933. 

Royce, J. Herbert Spencer: An Estimate and Review with a chapter of 
Personal Reminiscences by J. Collier. New York, 1904. 

Rumney, J. Herbert Spencer’s Sociology: A Study in the History of 
Social Theory. London, 1934. 

Sergi, G. La sociologia di Herbert Spencer. Rome, 1903. 

Sidgwick, H. Lectures on the Ethics of T. H. Green, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, and J. Martineau. London, 1902. 

Solari, G. L'opera filosofica di Herbert Spencer. Bergamo, 1904. 

Stadler, A. Herbert Spencers Ethik. Leipzig, 1913. 

Thompson, J. A. Herbert Spencer. London, 1906. 

Tillett, A. W. Spencer's Synthetic Philosophy: What It is All About. 
An Introduction to Justice, ‘The Most Important Part’. London, 
1914. 


Part II: Chapters VI-X 

1. General Works Relating to British Idealism 

Abbagnano, N. L’idealismo inglese e americano. Naples, 1926. 

Cunningham, G. W. The Idealistic Argument in Recent British and 
American Philosophy. New York, 1933. 

Dockhom, K. Die StaatsphUosophie des englischen Idealismus, ihre 
Lehre und Wirkung. Poppinghaus, 1937. 

Haidar, H. Neo-Hegelianism. London, 1927. 

Milne, A. J. M. The Social Philosophy of English Idealism. London, 
1962. 

Muirhead, J. M. The Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon Philosophy, 
London, 1931. 

Puce lie, J. L’iddalisme en Angleterre de Coleridge i Bradley. Neuchatel 
and Paris, 1955. (Can be highly recommended.) 


2. Coleridge 
Texts 

Works, edited by W. G. T. Shedd. 7 vols. New York, 1884. 

The Friend. 3 vols. London, 1812. (2 vols, 1837). 

Biographia Literana. London, 1817. (Everyman Library, 1906 and 
reprints.) 

Aids to Reflection. 2 vols. London, 1824-5 (with addition of the 
Essay on Faith, 1890). 

On the Constitution of Church and State, edited by H. N. Coleridge. 
London, 1839. J 

Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, edited by H. N. Coleridge. 

London, 1840. ' J 

Treatise on Method. London, 1849 (3rd edition). 

Essays on His Own Times. 3 vols. London, 1850. 

Anima Poetae, edited by E. H. Coleridge. London, 1895. 

Letters, edited by E. H. Coleridge. London, 1895. 

Unpublished Letters. London, 1932. 

The Political Thought of Coleridge, selected by R. J. White. London. 
1938 . 

The Philosophical Lectures of S. T. Coleridge, Hitherto Unpublished, 
edited by K. Cobum. London, 1949. 

The Notebooks of S. T. Coleridge, edited by K. Cobum. 2 vols. 
London, 1957-62. 

Studies 

Blunden, E. and Griggs, E. L. (editors). Coleridge Studies. London, 
I934 ’ 

Campbell J. D, Life of S. T. Coleridge. London, 1894. 

Chambers, E. K. S. T. Coleridge: A Biographical Study. Oxford, 1938. 
Chinol, E. II pensiero di S. T. Coleridge . Venice, 1953. 

Coburn, K. Inquiring Spirit . A New Presentation of Coleridge (from 
published and unpublished writings). London, 1931. 

Ferrando, G. Coleridge. Florence, 1925. 

Green, J. H. Spiritual Philosophy, Founded on the Teaching of the late 
S . T. Coleridge . 2 vols. London, 1865. 

Hanson, L. Life of S. T. Coleridge Early Years . London, 1938. 
Kagey, R. Coleridge,' Studies in the History of Ideas New York 
1935 . 

Lowes, J. L. The Road to Xanadu: A Study in Ways of the Imagination. 

London, 1927 (revised edition 1930). 

Muirhead, J. H. Coleridge as Philosopher. London, 1930. 

Richards, I. A. Coleridge on Imagination. London, 1934. 

Snyder, A. D. Coleridge on Logic and Learning. New Haven, 1929. 
Wellek, R. Immanuel Kant in England. Princeton, 1931, (Only partly 
on Coleridge.) 
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Winkelmann, E. Coleridge und die kantische Philosophic. Leipzig, 
J 933 « 

Wunsche, W. Die Staatsauffassung S. T. Coleridge's. Leipzig, 1934. 

3. Carlyle 

Texts 

Works , edited by H. D. Traill. 31 vols. London, 1897--1901. 

Sartor Resartus . London, 1841, and subsequent editions. 

On Heroes , Hero-Worship and the Heroic in History. London, 1841. 

Correspondence of Carlyle and R. W. Emerson . 2 vols. London, 1883. 

Letters of Carlyle to J. S. Mill , J. Sterling and R. Browning , edited by 
A. Carlyle. London, 1923. 

Studies 

Baumgarten, 0 . Carlyle und Goethe. Tiibingen, 1906. 

Fermi, L. Carlyle. Messina, 1939. 

Garnett, R. Life of Carlyle. London, 1887. 

Harrold, C. F. Carlyle and German Thought , 1819-34. New Haven, 
1934 - 

Hensel, P. Thomas Carlyle. Stuttgart, 1901. 

Lammond, D. Carlyle . London, 1934. 

Lea, F. Carlyle , Prophet of Today. London, 1944. 

Lehman, B. H. Carlyle's Theory of the Hero. Duke, 1939. 

Neff, E. Carlyle and Mill: Mystic and Utilitarian. New York, 1924. 

Carlyle. New York, 1932. 

Seilli&re, E. L'actualiti de Carlyle. Paris, 1929. 

Storrs, M. The Relation of Carlyle to Kant and Fichte. Bryn Mawr, 
1929. 

Taylor, A. C. Carlyle et la pensie latine. Paris, 1937. 

Wilson, D. A. Carlyle. 6 vols. London, 1923-34. 

4. T. H. Green 

Texts 

Works , edited by R. L. Nettleship, 3 vols. London, 1885-8. (Contains 
Green's Introductions to Hume's Treatise , lectures on Kant, on 
Logic and on The Principles of Political Obligation , together with 
a memoir of the philosopher by Nettleship.) 

Introductions to Hume's Treatise in vols. 1 and 2 of the Philosophical 
Works of David Hume edited by T. H. Green and T. M. Grose. 
London, 1874. 

Prolegomena to Ethics , edited by A. C. Bradley. London, 1883. 

Principles of Political Obligation. London, 1895. 

Studies 

Giinther, 0 . Das VerhSUnis der Ethik Greens zu der Kants. Leipzig, 
19 * 5 - 
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Fairbrother, W. H. The Philosophy of T. H. Green. London, 1896. 

Fusai, M. II pensiero morale di T. H. Green. Florence, 1943. 

Lamont, W. D. Introduction to Green's Moral Philosophy. New York, 

1934 - 

Muirhead, J. H. The Service of the State: Four lectures on the Political 
Teaching of Green. London, 1908. 

Pucelle, J. La nature et Vesprit dans la philosophic de T. H. Green . 
I, Mdtaphysique-Morale. Louvain, 1961. (A thorough and 
' sympathetic study.) 

5. E. Caird 

Texts 

A Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant. Glasgow, 1877. (Revised 
edition in 2 vols. with the title The Critical Philosophy of Kant , 
Glasgow, 1889.) 

Hegel. Edinburgh, 1883. 

The Social Philosophy and Religion of Comte. Glasgow, 1885. 

Essays on Literature and Philosophy. 2 vols. Glasgow, 1892. 

The Evolution of Religion. 2 vols. Glasgow, 1893. 

The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers , 2 vols. Glasgow, 
1904. 

Studies 

Jones, H. and Muirhead, J. H. The Life and Philosophy of Edward 
Caird. London, 1921. 

6. Bradley 

Texts 

The Presuppositions of Critical History. London, 1874. 

Ethical Studies. London, 1876 (2nd edition, 1927). 

Mr. Sidgwick's Hedonism . London, 1877. 

The Principles of Logic. London, 1883 (2nd edition with Terminal 
Essays in 2 vols, 1922.) 

Appearance and Reality. London, 1893 (2nd edition with Appendix, 
1897). 

Essays on Truth and Reality. London, 1914. 

Aphorisms. Oxford, 1930. 

Collected Essays. 2 vols. Oxford, 1935. (This work includes The 
Presuppositions of Critical History.) 

Studies 

Antonelli, M. A. La metafisica di F. H. Bradley. Milan, 1952. 

Campbell, C. A. Scepticism and Construction. Bradley's Sceptical 
Principle as the Basis of Constructive Philosophy. London, 1931. 

Chappuis, A. Der theoretische Weg Bradleys. Paris, 1934. 
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Church, R. W. Bradley s Dialectic. London, 1942. 

De Mameffe, J. La preuve de I’Absolu chez Bradley. Analyse et 
critique de la mithode. Paris, 1961. 

Kagey, R. The Growth of Bradley’s Logic. London, 1931. 

Keeling, S. V. La nature de Vexpirience chez Kant et chez Bradley . 
Montpellier, 1925. 

Lomba, R. M. Bradley and Bergson. Lucknow, 1937. 

Lofthouse, W. F. F. H. Bradley. London, 1949. 

Mack, R. D. The Appeal to Immediate Experience. Philosophic 
Method in Bradley , Whitehead and Dewey , New York, 1945. 
Ross, G. R. Scepticism and Dogma: A Study in the Philosophy of 
F. H. Bradley . New York, 1940* 

Schilling, H.-J. Studie zur Philosophic von F. H. Bradley. Meisen- 
heim am Gian, 1963. 

Segerstedt, T. T. Value and Reality in Bradley’s Philosophy. Lund, 
1934 - 

Taylor, A. E. F. H. Bradley. London, 1924. (British Academy 
lecture.) 

Wollheim, R. F. H. Bradley. Penguin Books, 1959. 

In Mind for 1925 there are articles on Bradley by G. D. Hicks, 
J. H. Muirhead, G, F. Stout, F. C. S. Schiller, A. E. Taylor and 
J. Ward. 

7. Bosanquet 
Texts 

Knowledge and Reality. London, 1885. 

Logic , or the Morphology of Knowledge. 2 vols. London, 1888. 

Essays and Addresses. London, 1889. 

A History of Aesthetic. London, 1892. 

The Civilization of Christendom and Other Studies. London, 1893. 
Aspects of the Social Problem. London, 1895. 

The Essentials of Logic . London, 1895. 

Companion to Plato’s Republic. London, 1895. 

Rousseau’s Social Contract. London, 1895. 

Psychology of the Moral Self. London, 1897. 

The Philosophical Theory of the State. London, 1899. 

The Principle of Individuality and Value. London, 1912. 

The Value and Destiny of the Individual. London, 1913. 

The Distinction between Mind and Its Objects. London, 1913. 

Three Lectures on Aesthetics. London, 1915. 

Social and International Ideals. London, 1917. 

Some Suggestions in Ethics. London, 1918. 

Implication and Linear Inference. London, 1920. 

What Religion Is. London, 1920. 

The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy. London, 1921. 
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Three Chapters on the Nature of Mind. London, 1923. 

Science and Philosophy and Other Essays , edited by J. H. Muirhead 
and R. C. Bosanquet. London, 1927. 

Studies 

Bosanquet, H. Bernard Bosanquet. London, 1924. 

Houang, F. La ndo-hdgelianisme en Angleterre: la philosophic de 
Bernard Bosanquet. Paris, 1954. 

Del’humanisme d I’absolutisme. L’Evolution dela pensie 
religieuse du nio-higelien anglais Bernard Bosanquet . 
Paris, 1954. 

Muirhead, J. H. (editor). Bosanquet and His Friends: Letters Illus¬ 
trating Sources and Development of His Philosophical Opinions. 
London, 1935. 

Pfannenstil, B, Bernard Bosanquet’s Philosophy of the State. Lund, 
1936 . 

8. McTaggart 

Texts 

Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic. Cambridge, 1896 (2nd edition 1922). 

Studies in the Hegelian Cosmology. Cambridge, 1901 (2nd edition, 
1918). 

Some Dogmas of Religion. London, 1906, (2nd edition, with bio¬ 
graphical introduction by C. D. Broad, 1930). 

A Commentary on Hegel’s Logic. Cambridge, 1910 (new edition, 1931). 

The Nature of Existence. 2 vols. Cambridge, 1921-7. (The second voL 
is edited by C. D. Broad.) 

Philosophical Studies , edited, with an introduction by S. V. Keeling, 
London, 1934. (Mainly a collection of published articles, includ¬ 
ing that on the unreality of time.) 

Studies 

Broad, C. D. Examination of McTaggart’s Philosophy. 2 vols. Cam¬ 
bridge, 1933-8. 

Dickinson, G. Lowes. McTaggart , a Memoir . Cambridge, 1931. 


Part III: Chapters XI-XIII 

1. General Works Relating to Idealism in America 
Abbagnano, N. L’idealismo inglese e americano. Naples, 1926. 

Adams, G. P. Idealism and the Modem Age. New Haven, 1919. 
Barrett, C. and Others. Contemporary Idealism in America. New 
York, 1932. 
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Cunningham, G. W. The Idealistic Argument in Recent British and 
American Philosophy . New York, 1933. 

Frothingham, O. B. Transcendentalism in New England . New York, 
1876. 

Jones, A. L. Early American Philosophers. New York, 1898. 

Miller, P. The New England Mind: The Seventeenth Century. New 
York, 1939. 

Parrington, V. L. Main Currents of American Thought. New York, 
1927. 

Riley, I. W. American Philosophy: The Early Schools. New York, 
1907. 

Rogers, A. K. English and American Philosophy Since 1800. New 
York, 1922. 

Royce, J. Lectures on Modern Idealism. New Haven, 1919. 

Schneider, H. W. The Puritan Mind. New York, 1930. 

A History of American Philosophy. New York, 1946. 

Stovall, F. American Idealism. Oklahoma, 1943. 

2. Emerson 

Texts 

The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson , edited by E. W. 
Emerson. 12 vols. Boston, 1903-4. (Fireside edition, Boston, 
1909.) 

Works , 5 vols. London, 1882-3. 

6 vols., edited by J. Morley, London, 1883-4. 

The Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson , edited by E. W. Emerson and 
W. F. Forbes. 10 vols. Boston, 1909-14. 

The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson , edited by R. L. Rusk. New 
York, 1939. 

Studies 

Alcot, A. B. R. W. Emerson , Philosopher and Seer. Boston, 1882. 

Bishop, J. Emerson on the Soul. Cambridge (Mass.), and London, 1965. 

Cabot, J. E. A Memoir of R. W. Emerson. 2 vols. London, 1887. 

Cameron, K. W. Emerson the Essayist: An Outline of His Philosophical 
Development through 1836. 2 vols. Raleigh (N.C.), 1945. 

Carpenter, F. I. Emerson and Asia. Cambridge (Mass.), 1930. 

Emerson Handbook. New York, 1953. 

Christy, A. The Orient in American Transcendentalism. New York, 
1932. 

Firkins, 0 . W. R. W. Emerson. Boston, 1915. 

Garnett, R. Life of Emerson. London, 1888, 

Gray, H. D. Emerson: A Statement of New England Transcendentalism 
as Expressed in the Philosophy of Its Chief Exponent. Palo Alto 
(Calif.), 1917. 
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Hopkins, V. C. Spires of Form: A Study of Emerson*s Aesthetic 
Theory. Cambridge (Mass.), 1951. 

James, W. Memories and Studies. New York, 1911. (Includes an 
address on Emerson.) 

Masters, E. L. The Living Thoughts of Emerson. London, 1948. 

Matthiessen, F. O. American Renaissance: Art and Expression in the 
Age of Emerson and Whitman. London and New York, 1941. 

Michaud, R. Autour dEmerson. Paris, 1924. 

La vie inspirie dEmerson. Paris, 1930. 

Mohrdieck, M. Demokratie bei Emerson. Berlin, 1943. 

Paul, S. Emerson's Angle of Vision. Cambridge (Mass.), 1952. 

Perry, B. Emerson Today. New York, 1931. 

Reaver, J. R. Emerson as Myth-Maker. Gainesville (Flor.), 1954. 

Rusk, R. L. The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson. New York, 1949. 

Sahmann, P. Emersons Geisteswdt. Stuttgart, 1927. 

Sanborn, F. B. (editor). The Genius and Character of Emerson. 
Boston, 1885. 

Simon, J. R. W. Emerson in Deutschland. Berlin, 1937. 

Whicher, S. B, Freedom and Fate: An Inner Life of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Philadelphia, 1953. 

3. Royce 
Texts 

The Religious Aspect of Philosophy. Boston, 1885. 

California: A Study of American Character. Boston, 1886. 

The Spirit of Modern Philosophy. Boston, 1892. 

The Conception of God: A Philosophical Discussion concerning the 
Nature of the Divine Idea as a Demonstrable Reality. New York, 
1897. (This work, by several authors, includes Royce's inter¬ 
vention at a philosophical discussion in 1895.) 

Studies of Good and Evil. New York, 1898. 

The World and the Individual. 2 vols. New York, 1900-1. 

The Conception of Immortality. Boston, 1900. 

The Philosophy of Loyalty. New York, 1908. 

Race Questions , Provincialisms and Other American Problems. New 
York and London, 1908. 

William James and Other Essays on the Philosophy of Life. New York, 
1911. 

The Sources of Religious Insight. Edinburgh, 1912. 

The Problem of Christianity. 2 vols. New York, 1913. 

War and Insurance. New York, 1914. 

Lectures on Modem Idealism. New Haven, 1919. (Edition by J. E. 
Smith, New York and London, 1964.) 

Royce's Logical Essays , edited by D. S. Robinson. Dubuque (Iowa), 
I95i. 
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Josiah Royce’s Seminar 1913-14, as recorded in the notebooks of 
H. Costello, edited by G. Smith. New Brunswick, 1963. 

Studies 

Albeggiani, F. II sistema filosofico di Josiah Royce. Palermo, 1930. 
Amoroso, M. L. La filosofia morale di Josiah Royce. Naples, 1929. 
Aronson, M. J. La philosophic morale de Josiah Royce. Paris, 1927. 
Cotton, J. H. Royce on the Human Self. Cambridge (Mass.), 1954. 
Creighton, J. E. (editor). Papers in Honor of Josiah Royce on His 
Sixtieth Birthday. New York, 1916. 

De Nier, M. Royce. Brescia, 1950. 

Dykhuizen, G. The Conception of God in the Philosophy of Josiah 
Royce. Chicago, 1936. 

Fuss, P. The Moral Philosophy of Josiah Royce. Cambridge (Mass.), 
1965. 

Galgano, M. II pensiero filosofico di Josiah Royce. Rome, 1921. 
Humbach, K. T. Einzelperson und Gemeinschafl nach Josiah Royce . 
Heidelberg, 1962. 

Loewenberg, J. Royce’s Synoptic Vision. Baltimore, 1955. 

Marcel, G. La mdtaphysique de Royce . Paris, 1945. 

Olgiati, F. Un pensatore americano: Josiah Royce. Milan, 1917. 
Smith,, J, E. Royce’s Social Infinite . New York, 1950. 


Part IV: Chapters XIV-XVI 

1. General Works Relating to Pragmatism 
Baumgarten, E. Der Pragmatismus: R. W. Emerson, W . James, J. 

Dewey. Frankfurt, 1938, 

Bawden, H. H. Pragmatism. New York, 1909. 

Berthelot, R. Un romantismc utilitaire. 3 vols. Paris, 1911-13. 
Childs, J. L. American Pragmatism and Education: An Interpretation 
and Analysis. New York, 1956. 

Chiocchetti, E. II pragmatismo. Milan, 1926. 

Hook, S. The Metaphysics of Pragmatism. Chicago, 1927. 

Kennedy, G. (editor). Pragmatism and American Culture. Boston, 
1950. 

Lamanna, E. P. II pragmatismo anglo-americano. Florence, 1952. 
Leroux, E. Le pragmatisme anUricain et anglais. Paris, 1922. 

Mead, G. H. The Philosophy of the Present. Chicago, 1932. 

Moore, A. W. Pragmatism and Its Critics. Chicago, 1910. 

Moore, E. C. American Pragmatism: Peirce, James and Dewey. New 
York, 1961. 

Morris, C. W. Six Theories of Mind. Chicago, 1932. 

Murray, D. L. Pragmatism. London, 1912. 
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Perry, R. B. Present Philosophical Tendencies. New York, 1912. 
Pratt, J. B. What is Pragmatism? New York, 1909. 

Simon, P. Der Pragmatismus in der modemen franzosischen Philo¬ 
sophic. Paderbom, 1920. 

Spirito, U. II pragmatismo nella filosofia contemporanea. Florence, 
1921. 

Stebbing, L. S. Pragmatism and French Voluntarism. Cambridge, 
I 9 I 4‘ 

Sturt, H. (editor). Personal Idealism. London, 1902. 

Van Wessep, H. B. Seven Sages: The Story of American Philosophy. 
New York, i960. (Includes Chapters on James, Dewey and 
Peirce.) 

Wahl, J, A. Les philosophies pluralistes d’Angleterre et d’Amirique. 
Paris, 1920. 

Wiener, P. P. Evolution and the Founders of Pragmatism. Cambridge 
(Mass.), 1949. 

2. Peirce 
Texts 

Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce. 8 vols. Cambridge, Mass. 
Volumes I-VI, edited by C. Hartshome and P. Weiss and first 
published have been re-issued in i960 as three volumes. 

Volumes VII-VIII, edited by A. W. Burke, were published in 
1958. 

There are also some books of selections, such as: 

Chance , Love and Logic, edited by M. R. Cohen, with a supplementary 
essay by J. Dewey, New York, 1923. 

The Philosophy of Peirce. Selected Writings, edited by J. Buchler. 

London, 1940 (reprint. New York, 1955). 

Essays in the Philosophy of Science, edited by V. Tomas. New York, 
*957- 

Values in a Universe of Chance, edited by P. P. Wiener. Stanford and 
London, 1958. 

Studies 

Boler, J. F. Charles Peirce and Scholastic Realism. A Study of Peirce’s 
Relation to John Duns Scotus. Seattle, 1963. 

Buchler, J. Charles Peirce’s Empiricism. London, 1939. 

Carpenter, F. I. American Literature and the Dream. New York, 1955. 
(Includes a chapter on Peirce.) 

Feibleman, J. K. An Introduction to Peirce’s Philosophy Interpreted 
as a System. New York, 1946; London, i960. 

Freeman, E. The Categories of Charles Peirce. La Salle (Ill.), 1934. 
Gallie, W. B. Peirce and Pragmatism. Penguin Books, 1952. 

Goudge, T. A. The Thought of C. S. Peirce . Toronto and London, 1950. 
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Guccione Monroy, A. Peirce e il pragmatismo americano. Palermo, 
1959- 

Kempski, J. V. C. A. Peirce und der Pragmatismus. Stuttgart and 
Cologne, 1952. 

Mullin, A. A. Philosophical Comments on the Philosophies of C. S. 
Peirce and L. Wittgenstein. Urbana (Ill.), 1961. 

Murphey, M. G. The Development of Peirce’s Philosophy. Cambridge 
(Mass.), 1961. 

Thompson, M. The Pragmatic Philosophy of C. S. Peirce. Chicago and 
London, 1953. 

Wennerberg, H. The Pragmatism of C. S. Peirce. Lund, 1963. 

Wiener, P. P. and Young F. H. (editors). Studies in the Philosophy of 
Charles Sanders Peirce. Cambridge (Mass.), 1952. 

3. James 

Texts 

The Principles of Psychology. New York, 1890. 

The Will to Believe and Other Essays. New York and London, 1897 
(reprint New York, 1956). 

The Varieties of Religious Experience. New York and London, 1902. 

Pragmatism. New York and London, 1907. 

The Meaning of Truth. New York and London, 1909. 

A Pluralistic Universe. New York and London, 1909. 

Some Problems of Philosophy. New York and London, 1911. 

Memories and Studies. New York and London, 1911. 

Essays in Radical Empiricism. New York and London, 1912. 

Collected Essays and Reviews. New York and London, 1920. 

The Letters of William James, edited by H. James. 2 vols. Boston, 
1926. 

Annotated Bibliography of the Writings of William James, edited by 
R. B. Perry. New York, 1920. 

Studies 

Bixler, J. S. Religion in the Philosophy of William James. Boston, 
1926. 

Blau, T. William James: sa thiorie de la connaissance et de la veritd. 
Paris, 1933. 

Boutroux, E. William James. Paris, 1911. (English translation by 
A. and B. Henderson, London, 1912.) 

Bovet, P. William James psychologue: I’intlrtt de son oeuvre pour les 
iducateurs. Saint Blaise, 1911. 

Busch, K. A. William James als Religionsphilosoph. Gottingen, 1911. 

C-arpio, A. P. Origeny desarrollo de lafilosofia norteamericana. William 
James y el pragmatismo. Buenos Aires, 1951. 

Castiglioni, G. William James. Brescia, 1946. 
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Compton, C. H. (compiler). William James: Philosopher and Man. 

New York, 1957. (Quotations and References in 652 books.) 
Cugini, U. L'empirismo radicate di W. James. Naples, 1925. 

Kallen, H. M. William James and Henri Bergson. Chicago, 1914. 
Knight, M. William James. Penguin Books, 1950. 

Knox, H. V. The Philosophy of William James. London, 1914. 

Le Breton, M. La personnaliU de William James. Paris, 1929. 

Maire, G. William James et le pragmatisme reUgieux. Paris, 1934. 
Menard, A. Analyse et critique des 'Principes de la Psychologic’ de 
William James. Paris, 1911. 

Morris, L. William James. New York, 1950. 

Nassauer, K. Die Rechtsphilosophie von William James. Bremen, 1943. 
Perry, R. B. The Thought and Character of William James. 2 vols. 

Boston, 1935. (This is the standard biography.) 

The Thought and Character of William James. Briefer 
Version. New York, 1954. 

In the Spirit of William James. New Haven, 1938. 
Reverdin, H. La notion d'experience d'apris William James. Geneva, 
I9I3- 

Roback, A. A. William James, His Marginalia, Personality and 
Contribution. Cambridge (Mass.), 1942. 

Royce, J. William James and Other Essays on the Philosophy of Life. 
New York, 1911. 

Sabin, E. E. William James and Pragmatism. Lancaster (Pa.), 1916. 
Schmidt, H. Der Begriffder Erfahrungskontinuitat bei William James 
und seine Bedeutung fur den amerikanischen Pragmatismus. 
Heidelberg, 1959. 

Switalski, W. Der Wahrheitsbegriff des Pragmatismus nach William 
James. Braunsberg, 1910. 

Turner, J. E. Examination of William James’ Philosophy. New York, 
1919. 

There are several collections of essays by various authors such as: 
Essays Philosophical and Psychological in Honor of William James. 
New York, 1908. 

In Commemoration of William James, 1842-1942. New York, 1942. 
William James, the Man and the Thinker. Madison (Wis.), 1942. 

4. Schiller 
Texts 

Riddles of the Sphinx. First published anonymously (by *a Troglo¬ 
dyte’) at London in 1891, then with the author’s name at New 
York in 1894. 

New edition, with sub-title A Study in the Philosophy of Humanism. 
London, 1910. 
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Axioms as Postulates, in Personal Idealism, edited by H. Sturt, 
London, 1902. 

Humanism , Philosophical Essays. London, 1903 (2nd edition, 1912). 
Studies in Humanism. London, 1907 (2nd edition, 1912). 

Plato or Protagoras? London, 1908. 

Formal Logic: A Scientific and Social Problem. London, 1912 (2nd 
edition, 1931). 

Problems of Belief. London, 1924. 

Why Humanism?, in Contemporary British Philosophy, First Series, 
edited by J. H. Muirhead. London, 1924. 

Tantalus, or The Future of Man. London, 1924. 

Eugenics and Politics. London, 1926. 

Pragmatism, in Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition, 1929. 

Logic for Use: An Introduction to the Voluntarist Theory of Know¬ 
ledge. London, 1929. 

Social Decay and Eugenical Reform . London, 1932. 

Must Philosophers Disagree? and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy . 
London, 1934. 

Studies 

Abel, R. The Pragmatic Humanism of F. C. S. Schiller. New York 
and London, 1955. 

Marett, R. Ferdinand Canning Scott Schiller. London, 1938. (British 
Academy lecture.) 

White, S. S. A Comparison of the Philosophies of F. C. S. Schiller and 
John Dewey. Chicago, 1940. 

5. Dewey 
Texts 

Psychology. New York, 1887 (3rd revised edition, 1891). 

Leibniz’s New Essays Concerning the Human Understanding. A 
Critical Exposition. Chicago, 1888. 

The Ethics of Democracy. Ann Arbor, 1888. 

Applied Psychology. Boston, 1889. 

Outlines of a Critical Theory of Ethics. Ann Arbor, 1891. 

The Study of Ethics: A Syllabus. Ann Arbor, 1894. 

The Psychology of Number and Its Applications to Methods of Teach¬ 
ing Arithmetic (with J. A. McLellan). New York, 1895. 

The Significance of the Problem of Knowledge. Chicago, 1897. 

My Pedagogic Creed. New York, 1897. 

Psychology and Philosophic Method. Berkeley, 1899. 

The School of Society. Chicago, 1900 (revised edition, 1915). 

The Child and the Curriculum. Chicago, 1902. 

The Educational Situation. Chicago, 1902. 

Studies in Logical Theory (with Others). Chicago, 1903 
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Logical Conditions of a Scientific Treatment of Morality. Chicago, 1903. 

Ethics (with J. H. Tufts). New York, 1908. 

How We Think. New York, 1910. 

The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy and Other Essays in Con¬ 
temporary Thought. New York, 1910. 

Educational Essays , edited by J. J. Findlay. London, 1910. 

Interest and Effort in Education. Boston, 1913. 

German Philosophy and Politics. New York, 1915 (revised edition, 
1942). 

Schools of Tomorrow (with E. Dewey). New York, 1915. 

Democracy and Education. New York, 1916. 

Essays in Experimental Logic . Chicago, 1916. 

Reconstruction in Philosophy. New York, 1920 (enlarged edition, 
1948). 

Letters from China and Japan (with A. C. Dewey, edited by E. 
Dewey. New York, 1920). 

Human Nature and Conduct: An Introduction to Social Psychology . 
New York, 1922. 

Experience and Nature. Chicago, 1925 (revised edition, 1929), 

The Public and Its Problems. New York, 1927 (2nd edition, 1946). 

Characters and Events. Popular Essays in Social and Political Philo¬ 
sophy, edited by J. Ratner. 2 vols. New York, 1929. 

Impressions of Soviet Russia and the Revolutionary World, Mexico , 
China, Turkey. New York, 1929. 

The Quest for Certainty. New York, 1929. 

Individualism, Old and New (reprinted articles), New York, 1930. 

Philosophy and Civilization. New York, 1931. 

Art as Experience. New York, 1934. 

A Common Faith. New Haven, 1934. 

Education and The Social Order. New York, 1934. 

Liberalism and Social Action. New York, 1935. 

The Teacher and Society (with Others). New York, 1937. 

Experience and Education. New York, 1938. 

Logic: The Theory of Inquiry. New York, 1938. 

Intelligence in the Modern World: John Dewey*s Philosophy, edited by 
J. Ratner. New York, 1939. (Mostly selections from published 
writings.) 

Theory of Valuation. Chicago, 1939. 

Freedom and Culture. New York, 1939. 

Education Today, edited by J. Ratner. New York, 1940. 

Knowing and the Known (with A. F. Bentley). Boston, 1949. 

There are several books of selections and compilations based on 
Dewey's writings, such as: 

Intelligence in the Modem World: John Dewey’s Philosophy, edited by 
J. Ratner. New York, 1939. 
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Dictionary of Education, edited by R. B. Winn. New York, 1959. 
Dewey on Education , selected with an introduction and notes by 
M. S. Dworkin. New York, 1959. 

For fuller bibliographies see: 

A Bibliography of John Dewey, 1882-1939, by M. H. Thomas and 
H. W. Schneider, with an introduction by H. W. Schneider. 
New York, 1939. 

The Philosophy of John Dewey , edited by P. A. Schilpp. New York, 
1951 (2nd edition). 

Studies 

Baker, M. Foundation of John Dewey's Educational Theory. New 
York, 1955. 

Baumgarten, E. Der Pragmatismus: R. W. Emerson , W. James, 
J . Dewey. Frankfurt, 1938. 

Bausola, A. L'etica di John Dewey. Milan, i960. 

Brancatisano, F. La posizione di John Dewey nella Jilosofia modema. 
Turin, 1953. 

Buswell, J. O. The Philosophies of F. R. Tennant and J. Dewey. New 
York, 1950. 

Child, A. Making and Knowing in Hobbes , Vico and Dewey. Berkeley, 
1953 * 

Corallo, G. La pedagogia di Giovanni Dewey. Turin, 1950. 

Crosser, P. K. The Nihilism of John Dewey. New York, 1955. 

Edroan, I. John Dewey, His Contribution to the American Tradition. 
Indianopolis'(Ind.), 1955. 

Feldman, W. T. The Philosophy of John Dewey. A Critical Analysis. 
Baltimore, 1934. 

Fleckenstein, N. J. A Critique of John Dewey's Theory of the Nature 
and the Knowledge of Reality in the Light of the Principles of 
Thomism. Washington, 1954. 

Geiger, G. R. John Dewey in Perspective. London and New York, 1938. 
Gillio-Tos, M. T. II pensiero di John Dewey. Naples, 1938. 

Grana, G. John Dewey e la metodologia americana . Rome, 1955. 
Gutzke, M. G. John Dewey's Thought and Its Implications for 
Christian Education. New York, 1956. 

Handlin, 0 . John Dewey's Challenge to Education: Historical Per¬ 
spectives on the Cultural Context. New York, 1959. 

Hook, S. John Dewey: An Intellectual Portrait. New York, 1939. 
Leander, F. The Philosophy of John Dewey. A Critical Study. 
G6teborg, 1939. 

Levitt, M. Freud and Dewey on the Nature of Man. New York, i960. 
Mack, R. D .The Appeal to Immediate Experience. Philosophic 
Method in Bradley, Whitehead and Dewey . New York, 1945. 
Mataix, A. (S.J.), La norma moral en John Dewey. Madrid, 1964. 


Nathanson, J. John Dewey. New York, 1951. 

Roth, R. J., (S.J.). John Dewey and Self-Realization. Englewood 
Cliffs (N.J.), 1963. 

Thayer, H. S. The Logic of Pragmatism: An Examination of John 
Dewey's Logic. New York and London, 1952, 

White, M. G. The Origin of Dewey's Instrumentalism. New York, 1943. 
White, S. S. A Comparison of the Philosophies of F. C. S. Schiller and 
John Dewey. Chicago, 1940. 

Symposia on Dewey: 

John Dewey, The Man and His Philosophy , edited by S. S. White. 
Cambridge (Mass.), 1930. (Discourses in honour of Dewey's 
seventieth birthday.) 

The Philosopher of the Common Man, edited by S. S. White. New 
York, 1940. (Essays in celebration of Dewey's eightieth 
birthday.) 

The Philosophy of John Dewey, edited by P. A. Schilpp. New York, 
1951 (2nd edition). 

John Dewey: Philosopher of Science and Freedom, edited by S. Hook. 
New York, 1950. 

John Dewey and the Experimental Spirit in Philosophy, edited by 
C. W. Hendel. New York, 1959. 

John Dewey: Master Educator, edited by W. W. Brickman and S. 
Lehrer. New York, 1959. 

Dialogue on John Dewey , edited by C. Lamont. New York, 1959. 
John Dewey: His Thought and Influence, edited by J. Blewett. New 
York, i960. 

Part V: Chapters XVII-XXI 1 

1. Some general works describing or illustrating recent philosophy , 
especially in Great Britain. 

Adams, G. P. and Montague, W. P. (editors). Contemporary American 
Philosophy. 2 vols. New York, 1930. 

Aver, A. J. and Others. The Revolution in Philosophy. London, 1956. 
(Broadcast Talks.) 

Black, M. Language and Philosophy. Ithaca and London, 1949. 

Problems of Analysis: Philosophical Essays. Ithaca and 
London, 1954. 

Blanshard, B. Reason and Analysis. London and New York, 1962. 

(A critical discussion of linguistic philosophy.) 

Boman, L. Criticism and Construction in the Philosophy of the 
American New Realism. Stockholm, 1955. 

1 No bibliography has been supplied for Wittgenstein, as his philosophical ideas 
have been mentioned only in general discussion or incidentally. 
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Charlesworth, M. Philosophy and Linguistic Analysis. Pittsburgh and 
Louvain, 1959. (Critical as well as historical.) 

Drake, D. and Others. Essays in Critical Realism. New York and 
London, 1921. 

Flew, A. G. N. (editor). Logic and Language (first series). Oxford, 

1951 - 

Logic and Language (second series). Oxford, 

1955- 

Essays in Conceptual Analysis. Oxford, 1953* 

New Essays in Philosophical Theology . 
London, 1955. 

Gellner, E. Words and Things. London, 1959. (A very critical treat¬ 
ment of linguistic philosophy in England.) 

Ginestier, P. La pensie anglo-saxonne depuis 1900 . Paris, 1956. 

Holt, E. B. and Others. The New Realism . New York, 1912. 

Kremer, R. P. Le nio-fealisme amiricain. Louvain, 1920. 

La thdorie de la connaissance chez les ndo-realistes 
anglais. Louvain, 1928. 

Lewis, H. D. (editor). Contemporary British Philosophy (third series). 
London, 1956. 

Linsky, L. (editor). Semantics and the Philosophy of Language . 
Urbana (Ill.), 1952. 

Mace, C. A. (editor). British Philosophy in the Mid-Century. London, 
1957 * 

MacIntyre, A. (editor). Metaphysical Beliefs. London, 1957. 

Muirhead, J. H. Rutland End in Morals. London, 1932. (Discusses 
the ethical issues treated by Prichard, Carritt, Ross, Joseph, and 
others.) 

Pears, D. F. (editor). The Nature of Metaphysics. London, 1957* 
(Broadcast Talks.) 

Sellars, R. W. and Others. Essays in Critical Realism. New York and 
London, 1920. 

Urmson, J. 0 . Philosophical Analysis. Its Development between the 
Two World Wars. Oxford, 1956. 

Wamock, G. J. English Philosophy Since 1900. (A clear account of 
the development of the analytic movement.) 

Wamock, M. Ethics Since 1900. London, i960. (Mainly on the 
development of English ethical theory from Bradley. But dis¬ 
cusses the ideas of the American philosopher C. L. Stevenson 
and contains a chapter on Sartre.) 

2. G. E. Moore 
Texts 

Principia Ethica. Cambridge, 1903 (2nd edition, 1922; new edition, 
i960). 
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Ethics . London, 1912 (and reprints). 

Philosophical Studies . London, 1922 (new edition, i960). (This work 
includes ‘The Refutation of Idealism' from Mind , 1903.) 

Some Main Problems of Philosophy. London, 1953. (This volume 
includes some hitherto unpublished lectures delivered in the 
winter of 1910-11.) 

Philosophical Papers . London, 1959. (This volume includes f A 
Defence of Common Sense' from Contemporary British Philo¬ 
sophy , Second Series, 1925.) 

Commonplace Book , 1919-1953, edited by C. Lewy. London, 1962. 

Studies 

Braithwaite, R. B. George Edward Moore , 1873-1958 . London, 1963. 
(British Academy lecture.) 

Schilpp, P. A. (editor). The Philosophy of G . E. Moore . New York, 
1952 . 

White, A. R. G. E. Moore: A Critical Exposition. Oxford, 1958. 

3, Russell 

Texts 

German Social Democracy. London and New York, 1896. 

An Essay on the Foundations of Geometry. Cambridge, 1897. 

A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz. Cambridge, 1900. 

The Principles of Mathematics. Cambridge, 1903. 

Principia Mathematica (with A. N. Whitehead). 3 vols. Cambridge, 
1910-13 (2nd edition, 1927-35). 

Philosophical Essays (reprinted articles). London and New York, 
1910. 

The Problems of Philosophy. London and New York, 1912. 

Our Knowledge of the External World as a Field for Scientific Method 
in Philosophy. London and Chicago, 1914 (revised edition, 
1929). 

The Philosophy of Bergson (controversy with Professor H. W. Carr). 
London, Glasgow and Cambridge, 1914. 

Scientific Method in Philosophy. Oxford, 1914. 

War , the Offspring of Fear (pamphlet). London, 1915. 

Principles of Social Reconstruction. London, 1916 (2nd edition, 1920). 

Policy of the Entente, 1904-1914: A Reply to Professor Gilbert Murray 
(booklet). Manchester and London, 1916. 

Justice in War-Time. London and Chicago, 1916 (2nd edition, 1924). 

Political Ideals. New York, IQ17. 

Mysticism and Logic and Other Essays (reprinted essays). London 
and New York, 1918. 

Roads to Freedom: Socialism , Anarchism and Syndicalism . London, 
1918. 
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Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy. London and New York, 
1919. 

The Practice and Theory of Bolshevism. London and New York, 1920 
(2nd edition, 1949). 

The Analysis of Mind. London, 1921, New York, 1924. 

The Problem of China. London and New York, 1922. 

Free Thought and Official Propaganda (lecture). London and New 
York, 1922. 

The Prospects of Industrial Civilization (with D. Russell). London and 
New York, 1923. 

The ABC of Atoms. London and New York, 1923. 

Icarus , or the Future of Science (booklet). London and New York, 
1924. 

How To Be Free and Happy (lecture). New York, 1924. 

The ABC of Relativity. London and New York, 1925 (revised edition, 
1958 ). 

On Education , Especially in Early Childhood. London and New York, 
1926. (In America with the title Education and the Good Life.) 

The Analysis of Matter. London and New York, 1927 (reprint, 

1954 )- 

An Outline of Philosophy. London and New York, 1927. (In America 
with the title Philosophy.) 

Selected Papers of Bertrand Russell (selected and introduced by 
Russell). New York, 1927. 

Sceptical Essays (largely reprints). London and New York, 1928. 

Marriage and Morals. London and New York, 1929. 

The Conquest of Happiness. London and New York, 1930. 

The Scientific Outlook . New York, 1931. 

Education and the Social Order. London and New York, 1932. (In 
America with the title Education and the Modem World.) 

Freedom and Organization , 1814-IQ14. London and New York, 1934. 
(In America with the title Freedom versus Organization.) 

In Praise of Idleness and Other Essays. New York, 1935. 

Religion and Science. London and New York, 1935. 

Which Way to Peace? London, 1936. 

The Amberley Papers (with P. Russell.) 2 vols. London and New 
York, 1937. 

Power: A New Social Analysis. London and New York, 1938. 

An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth . London and New York, 1940. 

Let the People Think (essays). London, 1941. 

A History of Western Philosophy: Its Connection with Political and 
Social Circumstances from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
London and New York, 1945 (2nd edition, 1961). 

Human Knowledge: Its Scope and Limits. London and New York, 
1948. 
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Authority and the Individual . London and New York, 1949. 

Unpopular Essays (largely reprints). London and New York, 1950. 

The Impact of Science on Society (lectures). New York, 1951. 

New Hopes for a Changing World. London, 1951. 

Human Society in Ethics and Politics. London and New York, 1954. 

Logic and Knowledge: Essays , J90J-J950, edited by R. C. Marsh. 
London and New York, 1956. (This volume includes Russell's 
1918 lectures on the philosophy of logical atomism, also the 
article on logical atomism written for Contemporary British 
Philosophy , First Series, 1924.) 

Why I am not a Christian , and Other Essays. London and New York, 

I 957 - 

My Philosophical Development. London and New York, 1959. 

Wisdom of the West. London, 1959. 

Has Man a Future? Penguin Books, 1961. 

Fact and Fiction. London, 1961. 

Studies 

Clark, C. H. D. Christianity and Bertrand Russell. London, 1958. 

Dorward, A. Bertrand Russell. London, 1951. (A booklet written for 
the British Council and the National Book League.) 

Feibleman, J. K. Inside the Great Mirror. A Critical Examination of 
the Philosophy of Russell, Wittgenstein and their Followers. The 
Hague, 1958. 

Fritz, C. A. Bertrand Russell*s Construction of the External World. 
New York and London, 1952. 

Gdtlind, E. Bertrand Russell*s Theories of Causation. Upsala, 1952. 

Jourdain, P. E. B. The Philosophy of Mr. Bertrand Russell (satire). 
London and Chicago, 1918. 

Leggett, H. W. Bertrand Russell (pictorial biography). London, 

I 949 * 

Lovejoy, A. 0 . The Revolt Against Dualism. Chicago, 1930. (Chapters 
6-7 treat of Russell's theory of mind.) 

McCarthy, D. G. Bertrand RusseWs Informal Freedom. Louvain, i960 
(doctorate dissertation). 

Riveroso, E. II pensiero di Bertrand Russell. Naples, 1958. 

Santayana, G. Winds of Doctrine. London, 1913. (Includes a study of 
Russell's philosophy.) 

Schilpp, P. A. (editor). The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell. New 
York, 1946 (2nd edition). 

Urmson, J. 0 . Philosophical Analysis. Its Development between the 
Two World Wars. Oxford, 1956. (Includes a critical discussion of 
Russell's reductive analysis. Russell's reply, together with 
replies to criticisms by G. J. Wamock and P. F. Strawson, is 
reprinted in chapter 18 of My Philosophical Development.) 
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Wood, A. Bertrand Russell, The Passionate Sceptic (biographical), 
London, 1957. 

Russell's Philosophy: A Study of Its Development (an 
unfinished essay printed at the end of Russell’s My 
Philosophical Development ). 

Wood, M. G. Why Mr. Bertrand Russell is not a Christian. London, 

IQ28. 

There are, of course, many articles on particular points or aspects of 
Russell's thought in Mind, Analysis, The Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, The Philosophical Review, and other periodicals. But they 
cannot possibly be liked here. 


INDEX 


(The principal references are in heavy type. Asterisked numbers refer to 
bibliographical information.) 


abduction 310 

Absolute, the: no, 141-3, 147-8, 
150-1, 158-60, 187-91, 200-2, 
205, 207-18, 223-5, 233 n. 1, 
237-40, 250-1, 261, 268-70, 
279-81, 283, 286-8, 290, 346, 
399 

and history 216 

as experience 188, 201-2, 207, 
214-17, 224, 226, 238 n. 2, 239, 
250, 269-70, 287 
as a self 286 

as not a mind or self 225 
as spirit 207-8, 239 
as supra-personal 208, 211 
as supra-relational 205, 208 
as system 207 

as system of selves 240, 246, 251 
as totality of its appearances 
207-9, 212 

abstraction 21, 198, 223 
actual entities 328, 400, 401 n. 3 
adaptation to environment 291 
Aeschylus 268 
aesthetic: 

enjoyment 412 n. 1 
sense 519 n. 4 
theory 220 
aesthetics 504 n. 3 
agapism 324-5 

Agassiz, Jean Louis Rodolphe 
(1807-73) 334 
agnoiology 156-60 
agnosticism: 118, 141 n. 2, 147, 158, 
160, 179, 181, 183-4, 4*3* 481; 
James Mill 25 n. 1; J, S. Mill 
90; Darwin 103; T. H. Huxley 
107; Tyndall 109; L. Stephen 
109-10; Romanes m-13; Clif¬ 
ford 115 

Alcott, Amos Bronson (1799-1888) 
265-6 

Alembert, Jean le Rond d 1 (1717-83) 
5 n. 1 

Alexander, Samuel (1859-1938) 
394~9 


algebra 437 
alienation 195 

Alsted, Johann Heinrich (1588- 
1638) 234-3 

altruism 13-14,19-21,33-4,99-100, 
119, 137 

American Philosophical Association 
293 

analogy 89-90, 208, 211, 224, 249 
n. 3 . 277. 458 . 504 
analysis: 12, 46, 141-2, 147, 161, 
165-6, 182-3, 198, 230, 256, 

387, 394 . 435 , 442"3 
of ethical proposition 426 
of scientific statement 500 
of value-judgment 477-8, 481 
clarificatory A. 218, 486 
conceptual A. 326, 416-19, 486, 
507 

linguistic A. 85, 88, 409, 418, 424, 
430, 444, 461 n. 4, 486, 495, 

507, 509 

logical A. ix, 55, 329, 381, 443, 
445 , 448 , 483-5, 490 , 495 
phenomenalistic A. 2, 86, 88, 117, 
206, 481 

phenomenological A. 184, 407, 
409, 424, 442, 511, 521, 524 
philosophical A. (Moore) 402-24 
physical A, 445 

reductive A. 2; Bentham 16-17; 
James Mill 21-2; J. S. Mill 48, 
56, 83-7; Russell 438-44, 448, 
468, 485-6, 490-3 
See also meaning, propositions, 
sentences, statements 
analytic method see analysis, method 
analytic movement ix, 190, 300, 
380, 386, 402, 506 
analyzans and analyzandum 417 
Anglicanism 254 
animals: faith see faith, animal 
pleasure of 10 
Anschutz, R. P. 62 n. 4 
Anselm, St. (1033-1109) 436 
antecedent and consequent 312, 335 
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anthropocentricism 350, 459 
anthropology 36, 237, 474, 506 
anthropomorphism 347 
antinomies 187-8, 194, 207, 215 
See also contradiction 
apologetics 510-12, 524 
appearance 168-9, 180, 188-9, 198- 
210, 213, 217-18, 240, 247, 252, 
256, 269, 287 

appearances, transformation of 207, 
214-16 

apprehension, real and notional 

516-17 

archeologia 254 
archetypes 255 
aretaics 162 

Aristotelian Society 421 
Aristotelianism 148,295,381,385-6, 
395 

Aristotle 8, 31-2, 81, 152-3, 163, 
171, 173-4, 192, 233, 326, 359, 
363, 381 n. I, 400, 418, 468 n. 6, 
512-13 

arithmetic 437 
See also axioms 
Arminianism 256 

art 194, 224, 232, 271-2, 293 n. 2, 
412 n. 1, 474 
assent: 

notional 511, 517-18, 520-1 
real 517-18, 520-1 
unconditional 517, 522-3 
assertion and belief 463-4 
association of ideas see associdtionist 
psychology 
astrogeny 129 

atheism 107, 109, 118, 147, 247, 
279 n. 1 

Athenaeum Club 123 
atomic facts see facts, atomic 
atomism, logical ix, 300, 444-0, 484 
atoms 116 

attitudes, emotive 118, 426, 461 
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hypotheses: 60-2, 74-7, 90-1, 105, 
107-8,198,307,314,318,331, 
339 n. 1, 351, 355-6. 365, 371, 
376. 378. 443. 453. 502. 522 
philosophical H. 485-7, 490, 498 

3 

Idea: 

absolute I. 271-3, 289, 328 
divine I. 156 

idealism: ix-x, 1, 107, 135,146-808, 
308, 327-9, 352, 380-1, 382 n. 1, 
384, 386-8, 391, 402-3, 405, 
422, 427, 432, 532 f.* 
absolute I. 147, 187-286, 238-40, 
250-3, 266, 279, 287, 289-90, 
298-9, 302, 315, 329, 345“6* 

350, 380, 399-40 L 492 
and realism 301-3 
and religion 147, 150 
dynamic I. 294-5 
empirical I. 346 
ethical I. 291 

evolutionary I. 290-1, 297-8 
Moore's criticism of 405-8 
objective I. 146, 293-4, 3°°* 
324-5, 328, 380 

personal I. 147, 151, 837-63, 269, 
289-99, 346 

subjective I. 95, 146, 262, 302, 
380, 384 

transcendental I. 153 
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ideals no, 176, 299, 343 causal I. 453 

ideas: deductive I. 63-7, 74, 76-7, 80, 


absolute system of 272-3, 286 
abstract I. 126 

as anticipatory plans of action 
336 , 356 

association of see associationist 
psychology 
history of 393 

meaning of 310-17, 325-7* 334*5 
and see meaning 
nature of 21, 271-3, 403 
origin of 195-6 

representative function of 272 
and see representationalism 
identity, personal 190, 206 and see 
ego, self 

identity-in-difference 223 
illative sense 523 
illusions 388-90, 395 
images: 517 

as purely mental 451 
as representative 407 
immanence 250, 287, 297 
immaterialism 107, 255 
immortality 91,164,178, 209, 225-6, 
238, 246, 283-4, 289 
imperative, moral see moral impera¬ 
tive 

impressions 21, 94, 114 n. 1, 116, 
118, 146, 166 
impulse: 95. *73* 368-9 
creative I. 474, 480 
imputability 190 
Incarnation, the 184 
India, British 17 
Indian philosophy 218 
individual, the: 
as social 294 
as unique 239, 281 
value of 482 

See also person, personality 
individualism 27, 44, 281 
individuality: 31-2, 36-40, 43-4, 
173, 223-4, 275-6, 281-4, 287-8 
as criterion of value 225 
genuine I. 282 
principle of 38, 41 
induction see inference, inductive 
inexpressible, the 430 
inference: J. S. Mill 53-4, 63-82, 
87-9; Bradley 196; Bosanquet 
221-2 

animal I. 459 


1x6, 241, 249, 508 
demonstrative I. 244-5, 455, 517- 
18, 522-4 

inductive I. 50-3, 57, 61-78, 89, 
3 10 

non-demonstrative I. according 
to Russell 455-60 
See also inquiry, justification of 
scientific inference, logic, 
method, syllogistic reasoning 
inferred entities 439-41 
infinite and finite 183-4, 195, 225-6, 
239* 287 

infinite series 242, 284-6 
inquiry: 

process of 354 f. 
social I. 373 

insight: 269, 278, 299, 373 
into existence 376 
moral I. 282 

instinct: 95, 213-14, 325, 368, 474*5 
animal I. 102 

instrumentalism: 295, 352, 363-6, 
379 

definition of 565 
insurance 283 

intellect, satisfaction of 200-1, 216, 

337.341.378 

intention 10 n. 2, 21 
intentionality of consciousness see 
consciousness, intentionality of 
interpretant 310, 322 
interpretation: 252, 282-3 
and the syllogism 66-7 
embodied in ordinary language 
506 

of the world 508 
intersubjectivity 277 
introspection 393, 513 
intuition 52, 58, 60, 83, 112, 125-6, 
139, 144. !52-3. 156, 162 n. 2, 
228, 234, 257, 305 n. i, 458, 513, 
518 

intuitionism, ethical 385-6 
Ireland 27-8 


Jacobi, Friedrich Heinrich (1743- 
1819) 153 
Jacobinism 6 n. 3 
James, Henry, junior 330 n. 1 
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James, William (1842-1910) 267, 

298,3«>4-5» 880 - 44 . 345-7. 35*. 
352 n. 2. 378, 390, 449. 451, 
466, 542 *- 3 * 

Jaspers, Karl (b. 1883) 182 n. 2, 402 
Jeans, Sir James 493 
Jefferson, Thomas (1743-1826) 260 
Jessop, T. E. 255 n. 1 
Jevons, William Stanley (1835-82) 
436 

Joachim, Harold Henry (1868-1938) 
233-6 

Johnson, Samuel (1696-1772) 254-5, 
258 

Joseph, H. W. B. (1867-1943) 384, 
386 

Jowett, Benjamin (1817-93) 163 
Judaism 375 

judging and inference 381 
judgment: Bradley 195-9; Bosan¬ 
quet 221-2; Joachim 234 
as a synthesis of ideas 197 
as not a relation between ideas 
221 

ultimate subject of 197-8, 221-2 
kinds of J: 
analytic 198 
collective 196 n. 3 
erroneous 210, 269, 395 n. 2 
existential 364, 403 
hypothetical 196-7 
moral 356, 412-13, 477 n. 1 
of perception 306, 465 
scientific 116 
singular 196-7 
universal 196-7 

value-j. see value, judgment of 
See also propositions, sentences, 
statements 

jurisprudence 7 and see legislation 
justice: 

and utility 4 

human and sub-human J. 139 
principles of 139 

justification of scientific inference 
77 » 455-60, 486 


Kant, Immanuel (1724-1804) 34 m 3, 
57, 88, 123, 125, 143, 145, 148- 
54, 156, 164, 166-9, 178-80, 
185, 237, 251, 261, 275, 282, 
291-2, 293 n. 2, 325, 344, 360, 


384. 427. 458, 477 n« x. 490, 
504 n. 3, 508 
Kant-Club 266, 289 
Kantian theories of mathematics 
436 

Kantianism 149-51, 192, 283, 291, 
295 

Keynes, J. M. (1883-1946) 458 
Kidd, Benjamin (1858-1916) 119-20 
Kierkegaard, Soren (1813-55) 9 2 , 
402, 524 

kingdom of ends 250, 282 
knowledge: 63, 74, 158-9, 165-6, 
168-9, 235, 273, 474, 476 n. 1, 
479-80, 488 

about and by acquaintance 162 
n. 2 

absolute K. 183 
and being 201, 295 
and science 109-10, 117-20, 124- 
5, 147, 170-1, 198-201, 223, 
402, 455-60, 483, 487 
a priori K. 52, 57-9, 70, 145 
as construction of object 357-8, 
382, 393 

as external relation 388 
as indefinable 381-3, 404 
as making no difference to objects 
4<>4 

as relation of compresence 395 
complete K. 169-70, 183, 233 
condition of K. of objects 384 
conditions of genuine K. 301-2 
defined by Spencer 124 
described by Bosanquet 221 
described by Dewey 357-9 
divine self-knowledge 269 
ethical K. 475-6 
essential feature in K. 158 
foreknowledge 45-6 
ineffable K. 464 n. 3 
intuitive K. 52 and see intuition 
limits of human K. 2, 141-3, 183, 
222, 489 

metaphysical K. 507-9 
metaphysics of 167 
nature of 387-8 
of character 47 

of existence of others 277, 298 
of the world 53, 62, 117, 223, 
278, 516 n. 1 

philosophical K. 124, 223, 443, 
483- 495 
principles of 254 
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knowledge:— contd. 

representationalist theory of see 
representationalism 
self-consciousness of 221, 223 
source of 52-3 
spectator theory of 358-9 
structure of 235 
virtual K. 202, 214 n. 4 

Knudson, Albert Cornelius (1873- 
1953 ) 2 96 

Kolliker, Professor 104 n. 4 


Laffitte, Pierre (1823-1903) 113 
laissez-faire 18, 22-4, 27, 133, 135, 
148, 177-8 

Lamarck, Jean-Baptiste Pierre 
(1744-1829) 101, 105, 122 
Lange, Friedrich Albert (1828-75) 
344 . 

language: ix-x, 17, 54, 128, 202, 
461-70, 501 
actual use of 5°°-3 
aesthetic L. 503 

analogical L. 504 and see analogy 
as guide to the structure of the 
world 468-70 
basic object-language 462 
bewitchment of 17, 507 
common L. of sciences 497 n. 3 
descriptive L. 448 n. 1, 500 
ethical L. 386, 503, 506 
hierarchy of languages 430-1, 447, 
461-2 

ideal L. 434 n. 2, 468 
levels of 443-4 
limits of 501 
logic of 497 
model L. 500, 503 
of physics 49, 443 
of poetry 504 

of religious consciousness 265, 
503-4 

of science 500, 503 
of speculative philosophy 265 
ordinary L. 55-6, 236, 381, 392-3, 
409, 416 n. 1, 422, 434, 437 n. 4, 
442-3, 468, 478, 483, 495, 504-6 
purpose of 461, 500 
reform of 55-6, 434 n. 2, 501-2 
respect for 387 
types of 503 

law: 259; Peirce 313, 322 
uniformity of 189 


universality of 189 
kinds of law: 

economic 23-4, 43 
moral 521 n. 5 

of Nature 70, 180, 256, 292 and 
see uniformities in Nature 
and uniformity of Nature 
of the State 175 arid see 
legislation 

scientific law as purely descrip¬ 
tive 116, 292 
statistical 130 

Le Conte, Joseph (1823-1901) 290-1 
legislation: 4-7, 12-14, 24, 40-4 
social L. 43-4, 135, 148, 177, 228 
Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm (1646- 
1716) 242 n. 4, 249, 3 2I » 398 , 
427-8 

Leo XIII, Pope 513 
Lewes, George Henry (1817-78) 
113 - 14 , 122, 168 n. 1 
liberalism 3, 134, 148, 177 
liberty see freedom 
life: 

as energy 295 
biological L. 108 
divine L. 169 
highest form of 139 
mental L. 108 
private or inner L. 277 
spiritual L. 169-70, 181 and see 
evolution 

linguistic movement 300 and see 
analysis, linguistic and analytic 
movement 

Lloyd, Alfred Henry 294 n, 1 
Locke, John (1632-1704) 10-n, 22, 
25, 84, 152, 156, 165-6, 195, 
255. 2 57» 259-60, 383, 515, 522 
logic: James Mill 21; J, S. Mill 25, 
27, 50 - 70 ; Bradley 195 - 9 ; 

Bosanquet 220-2; Peirce 309- 
12; Schiller 347-50; Dewey 
363-6, 377-8; Cook Wilson 381- 
2; Russell 425-49, 455 - 7 °. 

484-5 

and ethics 319 
and metaphysics 196, 199 
and ontology 321 
and psychology 195^6, 348. 4°3 
n. 1 

as essence of philosophy 484-5 
as not part of philosophy 484-5 
Aristotelian L. 363-4 


dialectical L. 199 and see dialectic 
formal L. 463 

mathematical L. 284 n. 3, 425-6, 
436-8, 448, 484-5 
of inquiry 363-5 
of words 523 

principles of 310 n. 1, 320, 348, 

365.377-8.456 

symbolic L. 437 n. 4 
See also axioms, inference, justifi¬ 
cation of scientific inference, 
language, meaning, postulates, 
propositions, sentences, state¬ 
ments, syllogistic reasoning 
logical atomism see atomism, logical 
logical constructions 198, 439-43* 

452.455.486,491 

logical form see form, logical 
logical necessity 446, 456 
Lorentz, Hendrik Antoon (1853- 
1928) 396 

Lotze, Rudolf Hermann (1917-81) 
247, 268, 291, 381 

love: 

as moral ideal 318, 482 
cosmic significance of 324 
Lovejoy, A. O. (1873-1962) 391, 393 
loyalty: 281-2 
personal L. 157 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, Lord 
(1800-59) 81 

McCallum, R. B. 31 n. 3, 36 n. 1 
McCosh, James (1811-94) 261 
McCulloch, John Ramsey (1789- 
1864) 18 n. 1, 23 
Mace, C. A, 246 n. 6 
McGuiness, B. P. 495 n. 2 
Mach, Ernst (1838-1916) 117, 449 
Mackintosh, Sir James (1765-1832) 
19-20 

McTaggart, John McTaggart Ellis 
(1866-1925) 147, 246 - 7 , 250-2, 
253 n, 2, 296, 396, 415, 427-8, 
432 , 537 * 

Madden, E. H. 304 n. 1 
Malcolm, Norman 416 n. 1 
Mai thus, Thomas Robert (1766- 
1834) 18 n. 1, 23-4 
Man: Bentham 31, 163; J. S. Mill 
3 °- 5 . 43 . 77~82; Carlyle 156; 
Grote 163; Ryle 505 
as image of God 258 


as measure of all things 347 
as subject and as object 108 
social nature of 33-4, 194, 371-2 
manifold of phenomena 169, 208 
Mansel, Henry Longueville (1820- 
71) 90, 141, 143, 512 
Many, the 251, 266, 269, 284, 286-7 
Marcel, Gabriel (b. 1889) 521, 524 
Marett, R. R. 346 
Marsh, R. 444 n. 3 
Marvin, W. T. (1872-1944) 387 
Marx, Karl (1818-83) 2 f 23 
Marxism 106 n. 3, 301 
materialism: 95, 106-10, 147, 155-7, 
167, 179, 182, 184-5, i 8 7i 198, 
252, 261, 263, 291, 293, 300-2, 

342-3.381 

methodical M. no, 147, 450 
scientific M. 108-10, 147 
material things, existence of 407-8, 
416 n. 1 and see external world 
mathematical logic see logic, mathe¬ 
matical 

mathematics: 25, 58-62, 249 n. 2, 
252 n. 1, 284-5,427-8,484, 489, 

496 

as reducible to logic 436-9 
See also algebra, arithmetic, 
axioms, geometry, postulates 
matter: 106-8, no, 114, 126, 159- 
60, 249, 291, 324-5, 333, 360 
as logical construction 450 
as not real 245, 247 
as permanent possibility of sensa¬ 
tions 83-5, 94, 275 
indestructibility of 127 
integration of 128 
ultimate constituents of 441, 445 
matters of fact 522-4 
Maya 218 

meaning: 54-7, 344, 433, 498 
analysis of 416-17, 495 
and significance 463-5 
as function or use 500 
as reference 196, 306-7, 310, 463, 

497 

criterion of 498-500 
evacuation of 212, 348 
external M. of ideas 271-2 
internal M. of ideas 271-3, 276 
n. 2, 286-7, 289, 302 
pragmatist theory of see pragma¬ 
tist theory of meaning 
wider than truth and falsity 462-3 
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meaning:— contd. 

See also analysis, Bedeutung, 
significance 

mechanics 248, 252 n. 1 
mechanism 248-9,252,297, 330, 360 
mediaeval thinkers 504 

See also Anslem, Duns Scot us, 
Thomas Aquinas 
mediation 322, 329 n. 2 
Meinong, Alexius (1853-1920) 404, 
432 , 450 

Melanchthon, Philip (1497-1560) 254 
meliorism 343-4 
memory 21, 395. 5*5* 5 l 7 
mental processes 108 
mental states 391-2, 395, 4°3» 44* 
see also consciousness, states of 
mentalism 293 
mentality 249 

metaphysics: 8, 45, 48,57 n, 1, 71,86 
n. 1, 95. 106 n. 3, 107, 115-18, 
120-1, 140, 142, 146-7, 150, 
155. 158. 167, 171, 188, 190-1, 
195. 198-202, 213, 216-18, 220, 
235-6, 247, 251-2, 273, 285-6, 
292-3, 315, 320-9, 331, 340, 
342, 350-1. 360, 366, 376, 379, 
393 - 4 . 399 - 400 , 427. 43 i. 445 . 
468, 483, 486, 488, 492-3. 497. 
499. 506-7, 521 
and psychology 262 
and science 252, 292-3 
as concerned with world as a whole 
395 

as constructing hypotheses 395 
as science of being 395 
defined by Bradley 199-202, 
213-14; Peirce 320-1; Alexan¬ 
der 396; Whitehead 400 
descriptive M. 144, 399 n. 2, 507 
inductive M. 448 n. 1, 498 n. 3 
observational basis of 320-1 
principles of 53 
problems of 107 
spiritualist M, 147 
starting-point of 158 
method: 

analytic 426 and see analysis 
deductive 158 and see inference, 
deductive 

direct and inverse deductive 
methods 80 

experimental M.: in ethics 371; 
in social inquiry 373 


Mill's methods of experimental 
inquiry 75-7 

philosophical M, 362-4, 485 
pragmatist M. 309-12, 334-5, 
340-1,346 

scientific 16, 74, 116-18, 485 
methodeutic 309-10 
methodology 309 
Metz, Rudolf 424 
Michelet, Ludwig (1801-93) 2 ®9 
militarism 479 

Mill, James (1773-1836) 2, 7, 14 n. 2, 
17 - 24 , 25-6, 29. 37-8, 86 n. i, 
88, 93, 166 n. 3, 528*^9* 

Mill, John Stuart (1806-73): 1, 3, 7, 
26 - 02 , 93 - 4 . 97 “ 9 > 101, 104, 
109,113,117,121-2,135,145-6, 
148, 152, 155, 162, 166 n. 3, 
191. i 95 . 275, 322, 481, 490, 
513. 5 2 9*-3i* 

and Bentham 16-17, 28-30, 77; 
Carlyle 26; Coleridge 26; James 
Mill 22, 26, 29; Bain 93 
mind: 146-7 

absolute M. 293, 298 
analysis of: James Mill 21-2; 
J. S. Mill 85-8; Bain 93-6; 
Tyndall 108-9; J- Caird 182-3; 
Russell 452, 474-5; Ryle 505-6 
as logical construction 165, 442 
as only reality 263 
collective M. 397 
divine M. 159-60, 162 n. 1, 224, 
255-6, 263 

synthesizing activity of 168-70 
See also mental processes, mental 
states, psychology 
mind-stuff 144 

minds, knowledge of other 87-8 
Minkowsi, H. 396 
miracles 514 
mnemic laws 451 
Mohammedanism 375 
monad 321 
monadology 249 
monarchy 14 

monism: 220, 226, 249-53, 287, 331, 
342, 344 n. 1, 388, 405, 441, 
492 

neutral M. 333, 390, 442, 449-52 
Montague, William Pepperell (1873- 
1953 ) 387. 388 ^ 90 . 39 i n. 1 
Montesquieu, Charles de S6condat 
de (1689-1755) 78 n. 2 
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Moore, George Edward (1873-1958) 
I 5 I * 380,382 n. 1,384 m 4,385, 
387 n. 2, 394. 408 - 24 , 4 2 7. 434. 
440 n. 2, 473-6, 478, 495, 
54 ®*- 9 * 

moral actions see right actions 
moral approval and disapproval 

144 

moral codes 193 

moral consciousness 96, 100-1, 138, 
145. 262, 344 
moral entities 231 
moral evil 211 
moral evolution 193 
moral ideals 106, 162-3, 268, 282, 
394 

moral imperative 34 n. 3 and see 
obligation, moral 
moral judgment, 2, 20, 412-13 
moral knowledge 167 
moral law 193-4. 521 n. 5 
moral obligation see obligation, 
moral 

moral order 140, 211, 282, 343-4 
moral philosophy see ethics 
moral precepts or rules 139, 176, 
279, 281 

moral principles no, 136, 162, 395, 
478 

moral qualities 20, 106, 257 
moral relations 231 n. 1 
moral sciences 78 
moral sense io, 19-20, 96, 519 
moral sentiments 20, 105 
moral standards 193, 231, 368-9 
morality: 

closed and open 98, 115 
criterion of 9-10, 97 
social 193, 224, 368 
Morellet, Abb 4 6 

Morris, George Sylvester (1840-89) 
894 - 6 , 352 
motion: 

concept of 127, 205 
continuity of 127-8 
dissipation of 128 

motive 10 n. 2, 45, 48, 172-3, 228, 
256 

Muirhead, John Henry (1855-1940) 
148, 189 n. 2, 233 n. 1, 241 n. 1, 
386, 408 n. 1 
musement 325 

mystery of the universe 108-9, 
141-2, 156 


mysticism 274, 276, 299-301, 374, 
480.499 
myths 119 


naming: James Mill 21; J. S. Mill 
54-6; Russell 432 
Napoleon 263 
national socialism 133 
natural selection: no, 119, 394 
of truths 350 

natural theology see under theology 
naturalism 239, 248, 345-6, 353 f., 
367. 374 “ 7 » 393 . 396, 399. 408 
naturalistic fallacy 409-10, 413 
Nature: 188 
as appearance 256 
as expression of divine mind 299 
as projection of God 263 
as system of relations 171 
order of 167-71, 256, 292 
philosophy of 293-4 
world of 238-9 

See also naturalism, universe, 
world 

Neo-Hegelianism 150, 186, 188 
Neo-Platonism 151 
neopositivism see positivism, logical 
Nettleship, Richard Lewis (1846- 
92) 219 

neutral monism see monism, neutral 
Newman, John Henry (1801-90): x, 

610-26 

and other thinkers 512-13 
See also apologetics, apprehension, 
assent, certitude, Christianity 
(evidences of), conscience, illa¬ 
tive sense, obligation 
Newton, Sir Isaac (1642-1727) 81, 
* 55 . 258, 381 

Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm (1844- 
1900) 115, 145, 157, 341, 344, 
459 

Nitzsch, F. A. 149 
nominalism 65, 71, 77, 273, 275-6, 
3 i 3 . 335 

novelty, creative advance into 401 
nuclear disarmament 471, 480 n. 4 
numbers: 285, 427-8 
cardinal N. defined 428, 438-9 


object, grammatical 435 
object-language 462 
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object-words 462-3 
objects, physical see physical objects 
objects, simple 448 
obligation, moral: J. S. Mill 34-5; 
Bain 97-8; Sidgwick 100; Green 
171-2,176; Hobhouseon Bosan- 
quet 231-2; C. S. Henry 262; 
Royce 279-81; Prichard and 
others 385-6; Moore 412; New¬ 
man 511, 518-21 

See also good, right actions and 
value, judgment of 
obligation, political 176, 227, 231-2 
Ockham’s razor 435, 440, 484, 492 
omnipotence, divine: 256 
and goodness 28, 90 
One, the: 188, 200-1, 217, 251, 253, 
266, 269, 284-7, 342 
as supra-relational 187 
See also Absolute, the and reality 
ontologipal argument 88, 273 
ontology 3, 8 n. 1, 159, 313, 320-1, 
327, 363, 37 ^ 393 . 400-1, 424. 
486 

operational thinking 377 
optimism 129, 343 
organism: 108, 169, 172, 182, 353*4. 
357 . 367 

social O. iio-ii, 114, 130-1, 

192-3. 3 l8 . 390 

Ostwald, Wilhelm (1853-1932) 334, 
495 

'ought' from 'is' 34-6, 99 
Over-Soul 263-4 

Oxford Philosophical Society 345 
Oxford philosophy ix, 346, 402 


pain 8-9, 11-12, 15-16, 19, 28-9, 32, 

43.138 

Paine, Thomas (1737-1809) 260 
Paley, William (1743-1805) 89 
panentheism 150 
panpyschism 114, 249, 393 
pantheism 111, 115, 140-1, 184, 
298, 342, 39 8 
Panopticon 6 
paradoxes: 430 n. 3 

See also classes, logic of 
Parliament 7, 14, 134 
particulars: 
genuine 445-6 
neutral 450 


Pascal, Blaise (1623-62) 512, 522 
Peano, Guiseppe (1858-1932) 428, 
437 

Pears, David F. (b. 1921) 495 n. 2, 

507 n. 3 

Pearson, Karl (1857-1936) 115 - 17 , 
3i4 

Peirce, Benjamin 304 
Peirce, Charles Sanders (1839-1914) 
282, 284, 804 - 29 . 334 - 5 . 345-6, 
352 . 365 . 378 , 437 . 54 1 *-2* 
penology 15 and see punishment 
perception: 82, 84, 94*5. 246-7, 
382-4,388-9,393,407.420 f., 
518 

as relation 241 
external reference of 392 
perfection, moral 194 and see self* 
perfection, self-realization 
Perry, Ralph Barton (1876-1957) 

387.390,393 

person, human: 448 
as bearer of values 251 
persons as ends 174 
system of persons 292 
value of 238 
See also personality 
personalism 292-3, 296, 299 n. 2, 
347 and see idealism, personal 
personality: 34, 43-4,49,148.151*2, 
171-3, 211, 237-53, 266, 296, 
345-6 

as appearance 253, 266, 346 
as key to nature of reality 250 
as something to be achieved 371 
development of 481 
divine P. 238, 286 
value of 250-1, 283-4, 2 88, 297 
perspectives 395, 451 
pessimism 268, 343 
phaneroscopy 320 

phenomenalism: 87-8, 101, 114 n. 1, 
117, 142, 146-7, 155, 165-6, 
203, 263, 291 n. 1, 295, 380, 
491 

Grote's critique of 161-2 
See also analysis, phenomenalistic 
and reductive 

phenomenologists see phenomeno- 
logy 

phenomenology 160, 220 n. 3, 320-1, 
491-2 

See also analysis, phenomeno¬ 
logical 


philosophes , the French 5, 26. 157, 
482, 490 

philosophical problems: 506, 508 
as logical 484 

clarification of 415, 485, 502 
peculiar P. 487-8 
See also questions, philosophical 
Philosophical Society of St. Louis 
289 

philosophy: ix, 113, 223, 262, 359- 
63. 378*9. 507-9; Russell 482- 
90, 4951 Wittgenstein 495. 497 * 
500-3 

and religion 325 

and science 124-5, 127, 198-200, 
252, 443, 485-90, 495 . 497 * 5o6, 
508 

as activity 359 

as appearance 217 

as capable of giving guidance 361 

as reconstructive 361-3 

as science of mind as active 295 

as work of co-operation 294, 387 

diversion of 261 
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presupposition of 200, 202, 218, 
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truths of 124 
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161, 165, 298, 380 n. 1, 382-4, 

388, 395. 419*24, 441-3, 448, 
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sense-data 
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Plato 8, 62, 81, 163, 171, 173-4, 181, 
191, 227, 263, 359, 418 
Platonism 148-9, 153, 163, 254-5, 
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162-3, J 7 2 . I 9 I » 409 
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44 L 449 
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poetry 26, 272 n. 1, 504 
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and see political theory 
political theory: 3, 44, 148, 155, 297, 
366; Bentham 4-5, 10, 12-14; 
J. S. Mill 36-44; Green 174-8; 
Bosanquet 226-30; Hobhouse 
230-2; Russell 478-81 
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Porter, Noah (1811-92) 261 
positivism: 27, 92, 109, 113, 115, 
118, 121, 124, 143, 147-8, 161, 
185-7, 2 6 i. 300. 314 
logical P. 115, 275, 300, 314-17. 
318-20, 326-7, 386, 415, 464-5. 
487. 497 - 500 , 503-4, 507, 509 
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214-15 

real P. 313, 321-3 
realm of 307 n. 1, 313, 329 
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329. 335 

pragmatism 258, 804 - 79 , 540*-i* 
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310-17, 325-7, 334-5, 340 
pragmatist theory of truth 305, 
335 - 40 . 376 . 379 . 466 
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of human actions 45-8, 81-2 
in science 57, 65-6, 70, 117, 310, 
322, 378 

in sociology 129-30 
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1947 ) 883 - 5 , 386 
Priestley, Joseph (1733-1804) 4 
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first or ultimate P. 199, 214 
of logic see logic, principles of 
of scientific inference (Russell) 
457-8 

self-evident P. 518 n. 2 
Pringle-Pattison, Andrew Seth 
(1856-1931) 237-40, 250-1 
probability: 89, 105, 141, 307, 319, 
455 * 522 

antecedent finite P. 456-8 
convergence of probabilities 522-3 
theory of P. 77, 310, 458, 460 
problematic situations see situations, 
problematic 

progress: 115, 117-21, 129, 186, 379 
moral P. 114, 120 n. 1 
scientific P. 115 
social and political P. 425 
projective properties see properties, 
projective 

proof: 53, 67, 69, 74, 250 
and value-judgments 476-7 
methods of 72, 76-8, 522 
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inference, logic, ontological 
argument, syllogistic reasoning 
properties, projective 389, 391 
property 282, 372 
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propositions: 54!., 196, 234, 306, 
339 . 364 , 4 ° 3 - 4 . 445 - 8 . 464-5. 
484. 495 . 498, 516-17 
about God 118 and see God, 
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according to Wittgenstein 496- 
502 
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as expression of judgment 221 
as relation between concepts 403 
as significance of sentence 465 
as true or false 335, 397, 445, 496 
and see truth and falsity 
atomic P. 445-6 
clarification of 497, 508 
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empirical P. 275, 339-4°. 4 °° 
essence of the P. 430 n. 5,500, 502 
ethical P. 318, 472 
existential P. 56, 446-7 
formal P. 300 
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P. below 

logical P. ix, 484 
mathematical P. ix, 58-62, 72, 

306 - 7 . 339 . 447 . 484. 495 . 498 
metaphysical P. 507 
necessary P. 300 

nonsensical P. 497 n. 1 and see 
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picture-theory of 447, 496, 500 
philosophical P. 496-7, 508 
real P. 55-7, 64-5 
scientific P. 507 
synthetic a priori 57 
verbal P. 55-7, 64-5 
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above 

proportional representation 28, 40 
Protagoras 347 
Protestantism 315-16 
pseudo-problems 384, 407, 415 
pseudo-propositions 430 n. 5 
psychology: 8-9, 19, 21-2, 29, 51, 
77-9, 84, 86-8, 93-6, 129, 158, 
220 n. 3, 247-8, 252, 262, 390, 
394 x 

and physics 450-1 
as natural science 448 
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biological P. 367 

empirical P. 93, 394, 491, 496 n. 2 
genetic P. 95, 100 
of habit 367 
sensationalistic P. 335 
social P. 367 

punishment 4, 15-16, 46, 228 
Puritans 254, 258-9 
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mental Q. 354. 442 
natural and non-natural Q. 409-11 
of deity 398-9 


Primary Q. 383, 397 
secondary Q. 239, 321,382-3, 397, 
428 

tertiary Q. 397 
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415, 487-9, 507-8 and see 
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radicalism, philosophical 3, 7, 148 
Ramsey, Frank Plumpton (1903- 
30) 430 n. 3 
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rationalism: 188, 257, 293 n. 2, 331, 

336.338-9.34a. 490.510-15 

critical R. 274-6, 329 
rationalization of reality 317-18 
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realism: 71, 75, 77, 86, 260, 273-6, 
301-3, 313, 327, 329, 880 - 401 , 
402-3, 407-8, 428, 432 
critical R. 390-3 
neo-realism 880 - 90 , 391-4 
reality: 152, 199-218, 220-3, 236, 
270L, 362-3, 366, 394 
as distinct from being 388-9 
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ment 197-8, 221-2 
as spiritual 405-7, 415 
as system of selves 247, 292 
as totality 199-200 
degrees of 209 
empirical R. 379 
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independent of knowledge 383, 
387-8 

large-scale interpretation of 253 
meaning of 144, 168, 292, 296 
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menal 118, 146, 376 
nature of 225, 240, 248, 249 n. 2, 
252, 271, 276, 329, 393 
spiritual R. 146, 150, 152-3, 

155-6, 233, 302 
standard of 225 
ultimate constituents of 445 
ultimate R. no, 146 n. 2, 147, 
149-50, 187, 199, 201, 211-12, 
251, 287, 292, 302, 396 
visions of 265, 284 
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world, world-views 
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as seeking unity 264 
higher R. 152-3, 155-6, 188 
in ethics 300 
practical R. 152-3 
spontaneous and reflective R. 262 
reflection: 22, 357 

transcendental R. 492 
See also self-consciousness under 
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reform: 135 
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penal R. 2, 5-6, 15-16 
political R. 2, 3, 4-5, 18-19 
social R. 3, 4, 17, 43-4 
Reform Bill 7, 27 
reformation of offenders 15, 46 
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158, 260 
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242, 256, 33 2 “3. 382, 396, 445-6 
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382, 427 

external R. 204-5, 388, 405, 428 
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relativity, moral 193 
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religion: 118, 147, 150, 155, 252-5; 
J. S. Mill 25, 88-92; Tyndall 
109; Romanes m-13; Clifford 
115; Kidd 119-20; Spencer 136, 
140-4; Green 169-70; E. Caird 
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191, 195 . 212-13; Bosanquet 
224; Royce 269; Creighton 294; 
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and science m-12, 140, 142, 
179. 33°. 360 
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179-80, 195, 212, 224, 265 
religious experience 109 n. 4, 140, 
262, 333, 343-4, 374-5 
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process of 355 
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responsibility, moral 190-1, 257, 
280-1, 290, 505 
rest, absolute 128 
revelation: 258 
possibility of 512 
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revolution in philosophy 509 
Ricardo, David (1772-1823) i8n. 1, 
22-3, 25-6 
Richardson, J. 149 
right; 

concept of 385, 394, 412-13 
principles of right and wrong 136 
right actions: Bentham 9-11, 16; 
Mackintosh 20; J. S. Mill 28, 32; 
Spencer 137-9, 144: Royce 282: 
Moore 412-13: Russell 472, 476; 
Newman 518 

rights, natural 4-5, 36-7, 175, 259 
Ritchie, David George (1853-1903) 
185-6 

Rogers, Arthur Kenyon (1868-1936) 
39 i 

Romanes, George John (1848-94) 

111 - 13 , 118 

Ross, Sir William David (b. 1877) 
386 

Rousseau, Jean-Jacques (1712-78) 
157, 192, 226-7 
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Royce, Josiah (1855-1916) 266, 

368 - 38 . 289-90, 298-9, 302, 
329, 376 n. 1, 387, 539*-4°* 
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Russell, Bertrand Arthur William 
(b. 1872): ix-x, 151, 198 n. 2, 
363 n. 2, 380, 384 n. 4, 394, 
402-3, 423, 425 - 64 , 495, 497» 
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Russell, Patricia 426 n. 2 
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Saint-Simon, Claude Henri de (1760- 
1825) 27 n. 1 

Santayana, George (1863-1952) 391- 
3 . 475 

Sartre, Jean-Paul (b. 1905) 279 n. 1 
scepticism: 90, 151, 179, 183, 188, 
214, 220, 407, 419-20, 423, 
457 n. 1. 514 
moral S. 268 

Schelling, Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph 
von (1775-1854) 149 n. 1,153-4. 
158 n. 2, 173, 268, 324, 328 
Schiller, Ferdinand Canning Scott 
(1864-1937) 346 - 51 , 543*-4* 
Schlick, Moritz (1882-1936) 465,498 
Scholastics 17, 204, 306 n. 1, 327, 
513 

school 352, 373-4 

Schopenhauer, Arthur (1788-1860) 
185, 268, 499 n. 2 

Schroder, Wilhelm (1848-1923) 437 
Schurman, Jack Gould (1854-1942) 
293 n. 2 
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and science 
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as mental construction 116 
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scientific inference see inference and 
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ference 

scientific inquiry 355-6 
scientific knowledge see under know¬ 
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scientific method see method, 
scientific 
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tions, scientific 
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scientific 
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260-2, 513 
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self, the: 82, 190-2, 224-5, 2l6 » 238, 
246-7, 269, 278-9, 291-4, 298- 
9 . 3 ° 2 . 333 . 367. 3 8 4 . 388, 502 
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as active 151, 162 
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Bradley's critique of 206 
ethical S. 283 
ideal S. 193 
lower S. 194 

metaphysical theory of 191 
momentary S. 442 
spiritual S. 164 
transformation of 195, 225-6 
true S. 192, 230 
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self-existence, concept of 141 
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self-perfection 163, 225 
self-realization 148, 172-4, 191-5, 
2 97 . 394 

self-representative system 285-6, 

376 
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sensation: 114 n. 1, 118, 146, 208, 
421, 440; James Mill 21; J. S. ‘ 
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441-2, 450-2 
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sense-data: 85, 245 n. 2, 311, 380, 
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spirit: 146-7* 188, 233, 298, 302, 
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human S. 146-7, 178 
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world-S. 157 n. 3 
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metaphysical theory of 230-2 
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40-4, 133-6, 148, 177, 237-8 
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empirical S. 339, 467-®, 476 n. 3, 
496, 498 
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metaphysical S. 497 
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169-70 

grammatical S. 431-2, 435 
logical S. 432, 435 
man as S. 108, 490 
metaphysical S. 491, 499, 502 
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154,159-62,165,169-71,180-2, 
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353 - 4 * 357-8, 390, 393, 397 - 8 , 
400, 404, 441-2, 449 
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absolute S. 410 
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428, 468 
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133, 140, 185-6 
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truth of 310 
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taste 519 
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teleology 104,137,140.162,182 n. 3, 
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286 
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theism 88-92, 103, 107, in, 115, 
140-1, 147, 164, 169, 183, 211- 
12, 238, 240, 247. 251, 286-7, 
296, 297 n. 3 * 325. 334 . 342-4 
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164, 255-9, 315^16, 320 n. 3, 
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thing-in-itself 117, 142-3, 146, 162 
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Thomism 241 n. 5, 513 
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absolute T. 269, 271 
and being or reality 208, 220, 222, 
302 

and its object 269 
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and practice 359 

as relational 126, 141, 201, 205, 
284 
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discursive T. 188, 199-201, 226, 
252, 299 

infinite T. 269-70 
nature and function of 353-7 
priority of 271, 273, 302 
time: 126-7, 216, 255 
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and the Absolute 240 


as unreal 246-7, 396, 415 
Bradley’s critique of 205-6, 396 
points of 428, 439 
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abstract T., realm of 438 
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truth and falsity 196, 210, 234, 269, 

273.306.335.341.365.397. 

403-5.412-13,445,462-8,523 
truth-function 446 n. 1, 496 n. 1 
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Tyndall, John (1820-93) 107 - 9 , 112, 
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unification of the sciences 124-5 
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453 . 492-3 
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370 
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objectivity of 377, 397 
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standard of 225-6, 282 
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PREFACE 


The seventh and eighth volumes of this work were originally 
intended to cover nineteenth-century philosophy in Germany and 
in Great Britain respectively. The seventh volume conforms to 
this plan, inasmuch as it ends with a treatment of Nietzsche who 
died in 1900 and whose period of literary activity falls entirely 
within the nineteenth century. The eighth volume however 
includes treatments of G. E. Moore, Bertrand Russell and the 
American philosopher John Dewey. All three were bom in the 
nineteenth century; and both Dewey and Russell had published 
before the turn of the century. But all were active well on into the 
twentieth century. Indeed, Russell was still alive when the volume 
was published and was able to make an appreciative comment in a 
letter to the author. The present ninth volume carries even 
further this tendency to go beyond the limits of nineteenth- 
century thought. It was originally intended to cover French 
philosophy between the revolution and the death of Henri 
Bergson. In point of fact it includes a fairly extensive treatment of 
Jean-Paul Sartre, a briefer outline of some of Merleau-Ponty's 
ideas and some remarks on the structuralism of L6vi-Strauss. 

This extension of the account of French philosophy after the 
revolution to include a number of thinkers whose literary activity 
falls within the twentieth century and some of whom at any rate 
are still alive has meant that I have been unable to fulfil my 
original plan of including within the present volume treatments 
of nineteenth-century thought in Italy, Spain and Russia. 
Reference has been made to one or two Belgian thinkers, such as 
Joseph MarSchal; but otherwise I have restricted the area to 
France. Indeed, it is more accurate to say that I have treated of 
French philosophers than of philosophy in France as a geographi¬ 
cal area. For example, Nikolai Berdyaev settled at Paris in 1924 
and pursued a vigorous literary activity on French soil. But it 
seems to me improper to annex him for France. He belongs to 
the religious tradition in Russian thought. There may indeed be 
more reason for annexing Berdyaev for French philosophy than 
there would be for counting Karl Marx as a British philosopher 
on the ground that he spent his last years in London and 
worked in the British Museum. At the same time the Russian 

vii 
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writers who lived and wrote in exile in France remained Russian 
thinkers. 

If we leave foreign exiles out of account, France is in any case 
rich in philosophical writers, both professional philosophers and 
literary figures whose writings can be described as having philo¬ 
sophical significance. Unless however the historian proposes to 
write a complete comprehensive survey, which would amount to 
little more than a list of names or require several tomes, he cannot 
include them all. There are of course philosophers who obviously 
have to be included in any account of French philosophy since the 
revolution. Maine de Biran, Auguste Comte and Henri Bergson 
are examples. It is also clear that discussion of a given movement 
of thought entails reference to its leading representatives. What¬ 
ever may be one’s estimate of Victor Cousin’s merits as a thinker, 
it would be absurd to write about eclecticism in France without 
saying something about its chief representative, especially in 
view of the position which he occupied for a time in the academic 
life of his country. Similarly, an account of neo-criticism involves 
some discussion of Renouvier’s thought. Though however there 
is a considerable number of philosophers whom the historian would 
rightly be expected to include, either because of their intrinsic 
interest and their reputation, contemporary or posthumous, or as 
representatives of a given movement of thought, there are plenty 
of others among whom he has to make a selection. And any 
selection is open to criticism on some ground or other. Thus in 
regard to the present volume some readers may be inclined to think 
that space has been allotted to cloudy metaphysicians and 
idealists which might have been more profitably devoted to 
philosophy of education or to aesthetics, or to a more extended 
treatment of social philosophy. Again, if a religious thinker such 
as Teilhard de Chardin is to be given prominence, why is there no 
mention of Simone Weil, a very different sort of writer, it is true, 
but one who has been widely read? Further, in view of the fact 
that the volume includes a treatment not only of nineteenth- 
century French political thinkers but also of Sartre’s version of 
Marxism, why is nothing said, for example, about Bertrand de 
Jouvenel and Raymond Aron? 

In the cases of some philosophers it may be relevant to point 
out that reputation and influence in their own country may very 
well justify their inclusion, in spite of the fact that in a country 
with a different philosophical tradition they are little known or 


read. The reader presumably wishes to hear something about 
thinkers who have enjoyed some prominence in France, even if 
they are pretty well unknown in England. Indeed, if their names 
are little known in England, this could be advanced as an excel¬ 
lent reason for including them. The thought of Louis Lavelle, for 
instance, would doubtless have left G. E. Moore in a state of 
mystification; and it would hardly have commended itself to 
J, L. Austin. But this is no more a reason for omitting Lavelle 
from an account of recent French philosophy than the lack of 
sympathy which many French philosophers would probably 
have with J. L. Austin’s preoccupation with ordinary language 
would constitute a valid reason for omitting Austin’s name 
from an account of recent philosophical thought in Great 
Britain. 

At the same time it must be admitted that there are gaps in the 
present volume. This is partly due of course to considerations of 
space. But it is only honest to add that it is partly due to the 
circumstances in which this volume has been written. If one is 
Principal of a School of the University of London, one’s time for 
reading and research is inevitably very limited. And one has to use 
for writing such intervals as may occur. I have doubtless tended 
to write about philosophers of whom I already knew something 
and have omitted thinkers who might well have been included. 
This might be considered a very sound reason for postponing 
completion of the work. As however I have already indicated, I 
wish to use the time which retirement may put at my disposal for 
a rather different sort of volume. 

Even when one has decided, for good or ill, on the philosophers 
about whom one intends to write, there may well be problems of 
classification or labelling. For example, in the present work Jules 
Lachelier has been considered in the chapter devoted to what is 
customarily described as the spiritualist movement. Though 
however there is precedent for doing this, Lachelier's best-known 
work is a treatise on the foundations of induction; and it might 
thus be thought more appropriate to put his ideas under the head¬ 
ing of philosophy of science. At the same time he develops his 
ideas in such a way as to outline a philosophy which would qualify 
him for classification as an idealist. Again, while Meyerson has 
been considered in the text as a philosopher of science, his theory 
of identity might equally well be treated as a speculative philo¬ 
sophy of the idealist type. 
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Talk about problems of classification may appear to be the 
expression of a misguided desire to fit all philosophers into neatly 
labelled pigeon-holes or of a failure to appreciate the complexities 
of human life and thought. Or it may seem that one has fallen 
victim to the bewitching influence of language, imagining that one 
enjoys conceptual mastery over what one has named. The matter 
is not however quite so simple. For hesitation in regard to label¬ 
ling may express not so much a passion for pigeon-holing as a real 
difficulty in deciding which aspect or aspects of a man's thought 
are to be regarded as the most significant. The question arises of 
course: significant in what respect? Consider the case of Berkeley 
in British philosophy. If an historian is intent on tracing the 
development of classical British empiricism, he is likely to empha¬ 
size those aspects of Berkeley's thought which make it plausible 
to regard it as a link between Locke and Hume. This has been a 
common enough procedure. If however the historian is more con¬ 
cerned with Berkeley’s declared interests and with the bishop's 
own estimation of the significance of his philosophy, stress will be 
laid on the metaphysical aspects of Berkeley's thought and on its 
religious bearing. Similarly, if an historian is concerned with 
exhibiting a movement of thought leading up to the philosophy 
of Bergson, he is likely to label as a 'spiritualist' a writer such as 
Lachelier, whose thought, considered by itself, might well be 
given a different label. Again, in the present volume Brunschvicg’s 
philosophy has been treated under the general heading of idealism. 
But if one thought that idealism was undeserving of attention, 
one might include Brunschvicg among philosophers of science. 
For he certainly had something to say on the subject. 

Classificatory problems might indeed be avoided by treating the 
development of philosophical thought in terms of problems and 
themes, as Windelband did, rather than by taking philosophers in 
succession and treating the thought of each as one block. This 
procedure might seem to be especially appropriate in the case of 
French philosophers, who have frequently had wide-ranging 
interests and have written on a variety of topics. Though however 
this procedure has much to commend it, it also has disadvan¬ 
tages for the reader who wishes to devote his uninterrupted atten¬ 
tion to a particular philosopher but is unable to find his thought 
considered as a whole. In any case, in this ninth volume I did 
not wish to change the procedure which has been followed, for 
good or ill, in the preceding volumes. There will be scope 
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for a different approach in the projected tenth and final 
volume. 

Reference has been made above to cloudy metaphysicians. This 
remark should not of course be understood as a judgment on 
French philosophy. The present writer is not indeed quite so 
impressed as some people seem to be by the common assertion that 
French thought is conspicuous for its logical structure and clarity. 
This may apply to Descartes, the foremost French philosopher; 
and the writers of the Enlightenment were doubtless clear. But 
some more recent thinkers seem to have done their best to rival 
the obscure language which we tend to associate with German 
philosophy since Kant. It is not that they are unable to write 
clearly. For they often do. But in their professional philosophical 
writings they seem to prefer to express their ideas in turgid jargon. 
Sartre is a case in point. And as for the metaphysicians, talk about 
Vetre is not necessarily more illuminating than talk about das Sein. 
At the same time it would be quite wrong to imply that French 
philosophy is predominantly concerned with metaphysical obscur¬ 
ities. A concern with man is a much more conspicuous feature. 
The first notable philosopher to be treated in this volume, Maine 
de Biran, approached philosophy by way of psychology; and it 
was reflection on man's inner life which led him to metaphysics. 
The last philosopher to be discussed at some length, Jean-Paul 
Sartre, is a thinker who has concentrated on man as a free agent 
and whose personal commitment in the social and political area 
is well known. 

Obviously, philosophers can be concerned with man in different 
ways. Some have focussed their attention on man's spontaneous 
activity and freedom, as with Maine de Biran and in what is 
commonly described at the spiritualist movement in French 
philosophy, while others, such as Le Senne, have emphasized 
man's recognition of values and his transcending of the empirically 
given. Other philosophers have dwelt more on the life of thought 
and on man's reflection on the mind's activity as manifested in 
history. Brunschvicg is a case in point. These various approaches 
have tended to broaden out into general interpretations of reality. 
Ravaisson, for example, started with reflection on habit and ended 
with a general view of the world, while Bergson reflected on man’s 
experiences of duration and of voluntary activity and developed a 
religiously oriented philosophy of the universe. In the case of those 
who concentrated their attention on the mind's self-criticism and 
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its reflection on its own activity, as manifested in various spheres, 
the resulting general view has tended to be of an idealist type. 

With other thinkers the emphasis has been laid on man in 
society. This can of course take the form of objective and dispas¬ 
sionate inquiry, as in, for example, the sociology of fimile Durk- 
heim or the structuralist anthropology of Levi-Strauss. Reflection 
on man in society can also be pursued in a spirit of commitment, 
with a view to promoting action or change rather than simply 
with the aim of understanding. This was naturally the case in the 
aftermath of the revolution. In the first chapter of this volume 
attention is paid to a group of thinkers who were deeply concerned 
with the reconstruction of society and who believed that it could 
not be effected except through the reassertion of certain threatened 
traditions. In the fourth chapter another group of thinkers are 
briefly considered who were convinced that while the revolution 
had overthrown the old regime, its ideals had still to be realized in 
positive social construction and development. For the matter of 
that, Auguste Comte, the high priest of positivism, was pro¬ 
foundly concerned with the organization of society, even if he had 
a rather naive faith in the perfecting of society through the 
development of scientific knowledge. At a later period we find a 
similar spirit of commitment, manifested in a desire to transform 
society either through Marxist-inspired revolution, as with Sartre, 
or through the development of a more personalist socialism, as 
with Emmanuel Mounier. 

Such distinguishable lines of thought are not of course all 
mutually exclusive. They can be found in varying degrees of 
combination. The thought of Sartre is an obvious example. On 
the one hand he has laid great emphasis on human freedom and 
on the individual's choice of his own values and on the way in 
which the individual gives meaning to his life. On the other hand 
he has emphasized self-commitment in the social-political sphere 
and the need for the transformation of society. The effort to com¬ 
bine the two lines of thought, individualistic and social, has led 
to his attempt to present a version of Marxism which incorporates 
in itself an existentialist insistence on human freedom. It is no 
matter for surprise if he has found difficulty in combining his 
conviction that it is man who both makes history and gives it 
meaning with the Marxist tendency to depict history as a dialect¬ 
ical and teleological process, or in combining his existentialism, 
with its ‘every man is an island' atmosphere, with a Marxist 
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emphasis on the social group. The point is however that in the 
thought of Sartre the emphasis on human freedom which was 
characteristic of the line of thought stemming from Maine de 
Biran has met the line of thought which lays stress on man in 
society and regards the French revolution as simply one stage in 
an unfinished process of social transformation. 

To claim that concern with man has been a conspicuous feature 
of French philosophy is not of course to assert that philosophy in 
France has been concerned simply with man. Such an assertion would 
be clearly untrue. If however we compare recent philosophical 
thought in France with recent British philosophy, it is evident 
that what Georges-Andrd Malraux has described as ‘the human 
condition' occupies a place in the former which it certainly does 
not occupy in the latter. And themes which have been treated by, 
for example, Gabriel Marcel and Vladimir Jank 616 vitch hardly 
appear at all in British philosophy. As for social and political 
thought, British philosophers are accustomed to follow a policy of 
neutrality which would be clearly unacceptable to a writer such as 
Sartre. In general, French philosophical thought gives an impres¬ 
sion of relevance to man and society which is not given by the 
recently prevailing line of thought in Great Britain. 

Such remarks do not necessarily imply a comparative judgment 
of value. How one evaluates the situation depends to a great 
extent on one's concept of the nature and functions of philosophy. 
Bertrand Russell did not hesitate to commit himself on moral and 
political issues; but he did not regard the writings in which he did 
so as belonging to philosophy in a strict sense. If one believes that 
the philosopher's function is to reflect on the language of morals 
and politics, and that if he commits himself on substantive issues 
he does so as a man and a citizen rather than as a philosopher, 
one will obviously not regard it as a failure or a fault on the part of 
philosophers if they maintain in their writings a predominantly 
detached and analytic approach. It is not the intention of the 
present author to follow Bertrand Russell in endorsing the sus¬ 
tained attack on leading British philosophers which was made by 
Professor Ernest Gellner in his provocative and amusing, even if 
exaggeratedly polemical book, Words and Things . This does not 
however alter the fact that there is a difference in philosophical 
atmosphere, so to speak, between the two countries. In England 
philosophy has become a highly specialized pursuit, with a great 
care for clarity and precision of expression and a marked distaste 
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for emotively charged and ambiguous language and for slovenly 
argumentation. In France there are much closer interconnections 
between philosophy, literature and art. Obviously, one can find 
philosophical specialization and what some people regard as 
ivory-tower philosophy in France as elsewhere. But the area in 
which philosophy and literature are inter-related seems to be con¬ 
siderably more extended in France than in England. Perhaps the 
fact that in the French educational system students are introduced 
to philosophy while still at the lyc£e has something to do with this. 
As for political commitment, there are clearly historical and 
socio-political reasons why, for example, since the second world 
war there has been a preoccupation with Marxism which is not to 
be found in England, certainly not to the same extent. 

The claim, advanced above, that man has been a conspicuous 
theme in French philosophy was made with a view to counter¬ 
balancing any impression which might be given by the passages 
in this volume on metaphysicians such as Lavelle and idealists 
such as Hamelin that philosophy has been predominantly con¬ 
cerned with 'metaphysical obscurities'. Though however man 
would commonly be considered a more concrete and relevant 
theme than Vetre or das Sein , it must be admitted that talk about 
man is no guarantee of clarity and precision. In the opinion of the 
present writer it is much easier to understand Bergson's general 
view of the world than it is to grasp the meaning of certain more 
recent French writers on, say, the phenomenology of human 
consciousness. I am not thinking of Sartre. His jargon is simply 
irritating. If what he says sometimes seems to be extremely 
obscure, this is not because what he is saying is unintelligible, 
but because he has chosen to express in difficult language some¬ 
thing which could have been said much more plainly. There are 
however certain other philosophers whose writing seems to be so 
impressionistic and vague that the author of this volume saw 
little prospect of being able to summarize their lines of thought in 
a manner suitable for presentation in a history of philosophy. 
One can of course retort, 'so much the worse for histories of philo¬ 
sophy 1 . This may be fair comment. But it is noticeable that in the 
case of some philosophers available expositions of their thought 
are even less illuminating than the original texts. Merleau-Ponty 
is of course quite right in saying that philosophers should not 
hesitate to pursue exploratory inquiries which require fresh 
concepts and expression. To demand that nothing should be said 


except what can be precisely handled with already available tools 
would be to demand an abandonment of creative thought and a 
petrification of philosophy. But this does not alter the fact that 
what is in process of coming to birth and has not yet acquired 
shape is hardly apt material for the historian of philosophy. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE TRADITIONALIST REACTION TO THE REVOLUTION 

Introductory remarks—De Maistre—De Bonald — Chateau¬ 
briand — Lamennais—Traditionalism and the Church. 

i. To us the French revolution is an historical event, the causes 
and development and effects of which can be investigated in a 
dispassionate manner. At the time judgments were obviously 
accompanied and often affected by strong feelings. To many 
people the revolution naturally appeared not only as a national 
liberation and a regenerating force in French society but also as a 
movement destined to bring light and freedom to other nations 
as well. The Terror might of course be deplored, or perhaps 
excused; but the ideals of the revolution were approved and 
welcomed as an assertion of human freedom, and sometimes as a 
long-awaited extension of the religious Reformation into the 
political and social spheres. Equally naturally however there were 
others to whom the revolution appeared as a disastrous event 
which threatened the foundations of society, substituted an 
anarchic individualism for social stability, was wantonly destruc¬ 
tive of the traditions of France and expressed a rejection of the 
religious basis of morals, education and social cohesion. Obviously, 
hostility to the revolution could be prompted to a large extent by 
selfish motives; but so could support of it. And just as idealism 
could be enlisted on the side of the revolution, so could there be an 
opposition to the revolutionary spirit which expressed a sincere 
conviction about its destructive and impious character. 

A thought-out opposition to the revolution on the philosophical 
plane was expressed by the so-called Traditionalists. Both sup¬ 
porters and opponents of the revolution were inclined to regard 
it as the fruit of the Enlightenment, though they obviously 
differed sharply in their respective evaluations of and attitudes to 
the Enlightenment. It is of course easy to dismiss the Tradi¬ 
tionalists as reactionaries filled with nostalgia for the past and 
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blind to the movement of history. 1 But however myopic they may 
have been in certain respects, they were eminent and influential 
writers and cannot simply be passed over in an account of French 
thought in the early decades of the nineteenth century. 

2. The first writer of whom mention must be made is the famous 
royalist and ultramontanist Count Joseph de Maistre (1753— 
1821). Born at Chambery in Savoy, he studied law at Turin and 
became a senator of Savoy. When the French invaded his country, 
he took refuge first in Aosta and then at Lausanne, where he 
wrote his Considerations on France (Considerations sur la France, 
1796). De Maistre had once had some liberal sympathies; but in 
this work he made clear his opposition to the revolution and his 
desire for a restoration of the French monarchy. 

In 1802 de Maistre was appointed minister-plenipotentiary of 
the King of Sardinia to the Russian court at St. Petersburg. He 
remained in Russia for fourteen years, and it was there that he 
wrote his Essay on the Generative Principle of Political Constitu¬ 
tions (Essai sur le principe gentraleur des constitutions politiques , 
1814). He also occupied himself with the composition of his work 
On the Pope (Du Pape), which was finished at Turin and published 
in 1819, and the Evenings at St. Petersburg (Soirees de Saint- 
Pdtersbourg ) which appeared in 1821. His Examination of the 
Philosophy of Bacon (Examen de la philosophie de Bacon ) was 
published posthumously in 1836. 

In his earlier years de Maistre had been associated with a 
masonic circle at Lyons which derived some inspiration from the 
ideas of Louis-Claude de Saint-Martin (1743-1803), who had him¬ 
self been stimulated by the writings of Jakob Boehme. 2 The circle 
was opposed to the philosophy of the Enlightenment and turned 
to metaphysical and mystical doctrines representing a fusion of 
Christian and Neoplatonist beliefs. And Saint-Martin saw in 
history the unfolding of divine providence. History was for him a 
continuous process linked throughout to God, the One. 

It is perhaps not unreasonable to discern some echoes at any 
rate of such ideas in de Maistre's Considerations on France. True, 

1 This phrase is ambiguous. If the movement of history means the succession 
of events, the Traditionalists were obviously not blind to it. If the phrase implies 
that change and progress (in an evaluative sense) are synonymous terms, this 
identification presupposes a philosophy of history which cannot be simply taken 
for granted. It is however doubtless possible to fail to appreciate the fact that 
the emergence of new forces and ideas exclude the successful restoration and 
revivification of a previously existing structure. 

3 See Vol. Ill of this History, pp. 270-3. 
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he is horrified by the revolution, the act of regicide, the attack on 
the Church and the Terror; but at the same time his concept of 
history stands in the way of an exclusively negative evaluation of 
the revolution. He regards Robespierre and the other leaders as 
scoundrels and criminals, but he also sees them as the unwitting 
instruments of divine providence. Men 'act at the same time 
voluntarily and necessarily'. 1 They act as they will to act, but in 
doing so they further the designs of providence. The leaders of the 
revolution thought that they were in control of it; but they were 
instruments to be used and thrown aside, while the revolution 
itself was God’s instrument to punish sin: 'Never had the divinity 
shown itself so clearly in any human event. If it employs the vilest 
instruments, it is a case of punishing in order to regenerate.’ 2 If 
the factions involved in the revolution sought to attain the des¬ 
truction of Christianity and of the monarchy, ‘it follows that all 
their efforts will result only in the exaltation of Christianity and 
of the monarchy.' 3 For there is a ‘secret force’ 4 which works in 
history. 

De Maistre's idea of history as exhibiting the operation of 
divine providence and of individuals as instruments was not in 
itself a novelty, though he applied it to a very recent event or 
series of events. The idea is obviously open to objections. Apart 
from any difficulty in reconciling human freedom with the un¬ 
failing realization of the divine purpose, the concept of revolu¬ 
tions and wars as divine punishments gives rise to the reflection 
that it is by no means only the guilty (or those who may seem to 
human eyes to be guilty) who suffer from such cataclysms. 
De Maistre tries however to meet such objections by a theory of 
the solidarity of the nation, and indeed of the human race, as 
constituting an organic unity. It is this theory which he opposes 
to what he regards as the erroneous and pernicious individualism 
of the Enlightenment. 

Political society, de Maistre insists, is certainly not a collection 
of individuals united through a social compact or contract. Nor 
can a viable constitution be thought out a priori by the human 
reason in abstraction from national traditions and the institutions 
which have developed through the centuries. ‘One of the great 
errors of a century which professed all errors was to believe that a 
political constitution could be written and created a priori , 

1 Considerations sur la France (Brussels, 1838), p. 2. 

2 Ibid., p. 21. 3 Ibid., p. 127. 4 Ibid., p. 128. 
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whereas reason and experience are united in showing that a 
constitution is a divine work, and that it is precisely what is most 
fundamental and essentially constitutional in the laws of a nation 
which could not be written.’ 1 If we look at the English constitu¬ 
tion, we can see that it is the result of a vast number of contribu¬ 
ting factors and circumstances which served as the instruments of 
providence. A constitution of this kind, which was certainly not 
constructed in an a priori manner, is always allied with religion 
and takes a monarchic form. It is not surprising therefore if 
revolutionaries, who wish to establish a constitution by decree, 
attack both religion and the monarchy. 

In general terms de Maistre is violently opposed to the 
rationalism of the eighteenth century which he sees as treating of 
abstractions and as disregarding traditions which, in his opinion, 
exhibit the operation of divine providence. The abstract human 
being of les philosophes, who is not essentially a Frenchman or an 
Englishman or a member of some other organic unity, is a fiction. 
So is the State when interpreted as the product of a contract or 
convention. When de Maistre makes a complimentary remark 
about an Enlightenment thinker, it is because he regards him as 
transcending the spirit of a priori rationalism. For example, 
Hume is commended for his attack on the artificiality of the social 
contract theory. If de Maistre goes back beyond the Enlighten¬ 
ment and attacks Francis Bacon, the reason is that in his view 
‘modern philosophy is entirely the daughter of Bacon’. 2 

Another rationalist fiction, according to de Maistre, is natural 
religion, if the term is taken to mean a purely philosophical 
religion, a deliberate construction of the human reason. In reality 
belief in God is handed down from a primitive revelation to man¬ 
kind, Christianity being a fuller revelation. In other words .there 
is only one revealed religion; and man can no more construct a 
religion a priori than he can construct a constitution a priori. 
‘The philosophy of the last century, which will form in the eyes of 
posterity one of the most shameful epochs of the human spirit . . . 
was in fact nothing but a veritable system of practical atheism.’ 3 

According to de Maistre the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century has found expression in the theory of the sovereignty of 

1 Essai sur le principe gtntrateur des constitutions politiques, p. IX. The page 
reference is to the essay as printed in the same volume as the Considerations sur la 
France (Brussels, 1838). 

2 Examen de la philosophic de Bacon , II, p. 231 (Paris, 1836). 

3 Soirees de Saint-Ptiersbourg, p. 258 (Brussels, 1838). 
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the people and in democracy. The theory of the sovereignty of 
the people is however groundless, and the fruits of democracy are 
disorder and anarchy. The remedy for these evils is a return to 
historically grounded and providentially constituted authority. 
In the political sphere this means the restoration of the Christian 
monarchy, while in the religious sphere it means acceptance of 
the supreme and unique sovereignty of the infallible pope. Human 
beings are such that government is necessary; and absolute power 
is the only real alternative to anarchy. 1 T have never said that 
absolute power, in whatever form it may exist in the world, does 
not involve great inconveniences. On the contrary, I expressly 
acknowledged the fact, and I have no thought of attenuating 
these inconveniences. I said only that we find ourselves placed 
between two abysses/ 2 In actual practice the exercise of absolute 
power is inevitably restricted by a variety of factors. And in any 
case political sovereigns are, or ought to be, subject to the juris¬ 
diction of the pope, in the sense that he has the right to judge 
their actions from the religious and moral points of view. 

De Maistre is best known for his ultramontanism and his 
insistence on papal infallibility a considerable time before this 
doctrine was defined at the first Vatican Council. This insistence 
however was by no means acceptable to all those who shared his 
hostility to the revolution and sympathized with his desire for 
the restoration of the monarchy. Some of his reflections on political 
constitutions and the values of tradition were similar to those of 
Edmund Burke (1729-97). But it is very much as the author of 
Du Pape that he is remembered. 

3. A more impressive figure from the philosophical point of 
view was Louis Gabriel Ambroise, Vicomte de Bonald (1754- 
1840). A former officer of the royal guard, he was a member of the 
Constituent Assembly in 1790; but in 1791 he emigrated and lived 
in poverty. In 1796 he published at Constance his Theory of 
Political and Religious Power in Civil Society (Thiorie du pouvoir 
Politique et religieux dans la socidtd civile). On his return to France 
he supported Napoleon, in whom he saw the instrument for the 
political and religious unification of Europe. But after the restora¬ 
tion he gave his support to the monarchy. In 1800 he published an 
Analytical Essay on the Natural Laws of Social Order (Essai 
analytique sur les lois naturelles de Vordre social I). This was followed 

1 De Maistre makes an exception, though with reservations, for England. 

Du Pape, p. 172 (Brussels, 1838). 
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in 1802 by Primitive Legislation {La legislation primitive). His other 
writings include Philosophical Studies on the Primary Objects of 
the Moral Sciences (Recherches philosophiques sur les premiers 
objets des connaissances morales , 1818) and a Philosophical Demon¬ 
stration of the Constitutive Principle of Society {Demonstration 
philosophique du principe constitutif de la societe, 1827). 

It has sometimes been said that de Bonald rejects all philosophy. 
The statement however is inaccurate. It is true that he emphasizes 
the necessity for a religious basis of society, and that he contrasts 
this necessity with the insufficiency of philosophy as a social 
foundation. In his view a union between religious and political 
society is ‘as necessary for constituting the civil or social body as 
simultaneity of will and action is necessary for constituting the 
human ego *, 1 whereas philosophy lacks the authority to dictate 
laws and impose sanctions. It is also true that he dwells on the 
succession of conflicting systems and concludes that ‘Europe . .. 
is still awaiting a philosophy \ 2 At the same time he shows an 
evident admiration for some philosophers. He speaks, for instance, 
of Leibniz as ‘perhaps the most comprehensive {vaste) genius who 
has appeared among men'. 3 Further, he distinguishes between the 
men of ideas or concepts, from Plato onwards, ‘who have en¬ 
lightened the world 1 , 4 and the men of imagination, such as 
Bayle, Voltaire, Diderot, Condillac, Helv6tius and Rousseau, who 
have led people astray. The description of writers such as Bayle 
and Diderot as men of imagination may seem odd; but de Bonald 
is not referring to poetically inclined thinkers. He is referring 
primarily to those who derive all ideas from sense-experience. 
When, for example, Condillac talks about ‘transformed sensa¬ 
tions', the phrase may appeal to the imagination which can 
picture to itself at will transformations and changes. ‘But this 
transformation, when applied to the operations of the mind, is 
nothing but a word which is void of meaning; and Condillac him¬ 
self would have been very embarrassed at having to give it a 
satisfactory application.' 6 

In general the men of imagination, as de Bonald understands 
the term, are sensationalists, empiricists and materialists. The 
men of ideas or concepts are primarily those who believe in innate 

1 Essat analytique , p. 23 (Paris, 1812). Oeuvres, v. p. 10 (Paris, 7 vols., 1854). 

3 Recherches philosophiques, I, p. 2, Oeuvres , iv, p. 1. 

3 Essai analytique , p. 36, Oeuvres, v, p. 16. 

4 Ibid., p. 20, Oeuvres, v, p. 9. 

5 Recherches philosophiques, I, pp. 33-4. Oeuvres, iv, p. 16. 
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ideas and ascribe them to their ultimate source. Thus Plato 
'proclaimed innate ideas or universal ideas, imprinted in our 
minds by the supreme intelligence', 1 whereas Aristotle ‘humiliated 
the human intelligence by rejecting innate ideas and by repre¬ 
senting ideas as coming to the mind only by the mediation of the 
senses'. 2 'The reformer of philosophy in France was Descartes.' 3 

It is indeed true that de Bonald refers to the absence of philo¬ 
sophy among the Jews of Old Testament times and among other 
vigorous nations, such as the early Romans and the Spartans, and 
that he concludes from the history of philosophy that philo¬ 
sophers have been unable to find any secure basis for their specu¬ 
lations. He refuses however to admit that we ought therefore 
to despair of philosophy and reject it altogether. On the contary, 
we must look for ‘an absolutely primitive fact' 4 which can serve 
as a secure point of departure. 

It hardly needs saying that de Bonald was not the first man to 
look for one secure basis for philosophy. Nor was he the last. It is 
interesting however to read that he finds his ‘primitive fact’ in 
language. Philosophy in general is ‘the science of God, of man and 
of society'. 5 The primitive fact which is being sought must there¬ 
fore lie at the foundation of man and society. And this is language. 
It may seem that language cannot be a primitive fact. But accord¬ 
ing to de Bonald man could not have invented language to express 
his thoughts, as thought itself, involving general concepts, presup¬ 
poses language of some kind. In other words, to express his 
thoughts man must be already a language-using being. Language 
is required for man to be man. Again, human society presupposes 
language and could not exist without it. 

In looking on symbolic expression as an essential characteristic 
of man de Bonald is not saying anything which is likely to cause 
astonishment nowadays, even if there are various puzzling ques¬ 
tions which can be asked. He goes on however to argue that man 
received the gift of language at the same time that he received 
existence, and that consequently ‘there must necessarily have 
existed, before the human species, a first cause of this marvellous 
effect (i.e. language), a being superior to man in intelligence, 
superior to anything that we can know or even imagine, from 

1 Ibid., p. 12. Oeuvres, iv, p. 6. 2 Ibid., p. 13, Ibid. 

4 Ibid., p. 35. Oeuvres, p, 17. 

B Recherches philosophiques, I, p. 85. Oeuvres iv, p. 40. 

Ibid., p. 80. Oeuvres, p. 37. 
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whom man has positively received the gift of thought, the gift of 
the word .. ..’ 1 In other words, if, as noticed by Rousseau, 2 man 
needs speech in order to learn to think but could not have con¬ 
structed speech unless he could think, he cannot have invented 
language; and this fact serves as the basis of a proof of God’s 
existence. 

There is no need of course to accuse de Bonald of overlooking the 
multiplicity of languages, nor the fact that we can and do invent 
linguistic expressions. His contention is that we cannot reasonably 
depict man as first developing thought and then sitting down, as it 
were, to invent language to express this thought. For actual 
thinking already involves symbolic expression, even if no words 
are uttered aloud. 3 De Bonald certainly makes a good point by 
refusing to divide thought and language with a hatchet. 4 Whether 
his account of the relation between thought and language can 
serve as a basis for a proof of the existence of God is another 
question. He assumes that while our ideas of particular objects in 
the world depend on sense-experience, there are certain basic 
concepts (of God, for instance) and certain fundamental prin¬ 
ciples or truths which represent a primitive revelation by God to 
man. As this revelation could not be grasped or appropriated in 
the first instance without language, and as man cannot himself 
have invented language, it (language) must be a primitive gift of 
God to man at his creation. De Bonald is obviously thinking of 
man as having been directly created by God as a language-using 
being, whereas we probably think within the framework of an 
evolutionary theory. 

The social philosophy of de Bonald is triadic in the sense that, 
according to him, ‘there are three persons in every society.’ 5 In the 
religious society there are God, his ministers and the people whose 
salvation is the aim of the relation between God and his ministers. 
In the domestic society or family we have father, mother and the 
child or children. In political society there are the head of the 

1 Ibid., p. 98. Oeuvres, p. 46. 

a Rousseau makes this remark in the first part of his Discourse on the Origin of 
Inequality . 

3 It is arguable that thinking 'to oneself’ presupposes language as a social 
phenomenon. 

4 Some distinction must obviously be made. Otherwise it becomes very diffi¬ 
cult to account for our ability to translate. But we might represent the distinction 
as analogous to Aristotle’s distinction between ‘form’ and ‘matter’, thought 
being analogous to ‘forms’ which do not exist apart from all matter but can inform 
different matter. 

B Legislation primitive , I, p. 134 (Paris, 1817). Oeuvres, iii, p. 49- 
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State (representing power), his officers of various kinds and 
the people or general body of citizens. 

Now if we ask whether in the family power belongs to the father 
as the result of an agreement or compact, the answer, for de 
Bonald, must be negative. The power belongs naturally to the 
father and is derived ultimately from God. Similarly, in political 
society sovereignty belongs to the monarch, not the people, and it 
belongs to him by nature. The establishment of the public power 
was neither voluntary nor forced; it was necessary, in conformity, 
that is to say, with the nature of beings in society. And its causes 
and origins were all natural/ 1 This idea can be applied even in the 
case of Napoleon. The revolution was both the culmination of a 
long sickness and an effort made by society to return to order. 
That someone capable of bringing order out of anarchy should 
assume power was necessary and therefore natural. Napoleon 
was the man. 

Like de Maistre, de Bonald insists on the unity of power or 
sovereignty. Sovereignty must be one, independent and definitive 
or absolute. 2 It must also be lasting, from which premise de 
Bonald concludes to the need for hereditary monarchy. The 
peculiar characteristic of his thought however is his theory about 
the origin of language and of the transmission, by means of 
language, of a primitive divine revelation which lies at the basis of 
religious belief, morality and society. It is perhaps none too clear 
how this theory of the transmission of a primitive revelation 
squares with de Bonald's enthusiasm for the theory of innate 
ideas. But presumably he thinks of innate ideas as required for the 
appropriation of revelation. 

4. Both de Maistre and de Bonald were obviously tradi¬ 
tionalists in the sense that they upheld the old political and 
religious traditions of France against the revolutionary spirit. 
Further, de Bonald in particular was a traditionalist in the tech¬ 
nical sense of one who defends the idea of the tradition or handing- 
on of a primitive revelation. Both men attacked the philosophy of 
the Enlightenment, though of the two de Maistre was the more 
sweeping and indiscriminate in his condemnation. In one sense 
of the word 'rationalism' they were both anti-rationalists. Neither 
however can properly be said to represent simply irrationalism. 
For both men offered reasoned defences of their positions and 

1 Demonstration philosophique, p. 108 (Paris, 1830). Oeuvres, iv, p. 448. 

a Absolute power is distinguished from the tyrannical or arbitrary use of power. 
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appealed to reason in their attacks on the thought of the eighteenth 
century. 

When however we turn to Franfois-RenS, Vicomte de Chateau¬ 
briand (1768-1848), we find a rather different emphasis. Educated 
in the philosophy of the Encyclopaedists, ' Chateaubriand went 
into exile at the revolution, and it was in London that he wrote 
his Historical, Political and Moral Essay on Revolution [Essai 
historique, politique et moral sur les revolutions, 1797). In this work 
he accepted the force of the objections brought by eighteenth- 
century philosophers against Christianity, with its doctrines of 
providence and immortality, and went on to maintain a cyclic 
theory of history. In the cycles of history events substantially 
repeat themselves, though the human beings involved and the 
circumstances are of course different. It is idle therefore to look 
on the French revolution as a completely fresh start which will 
bring permanent gains. It repeats substantially the revolutions of 
former times. The dogma of progress is an illusion. 

Later on Chateaubriand was to say, doubtless rightly, that in 
spite of his onetime rejection of Christianity he still retained a 
religious nature. In any case he was drawn to the Christian religion, 
and in 1802 he published his famous work The Genius of Chris¬ 
tianity (Genie du Christianisme). The subtitle of the work, 'Beauties 
of the Christian Religion’ ( Beautds de la religion chretienne), 
expresses well the spirit of the work, in which the" author appeals 
above all to the aesthetic qualities of Christianity. ‘All the other 
kinds of apologies are exhausted, and perhaps they would even be 
useless today. Who would now read a theological work? Some 
pious men who have no need to be convinced, some true Chris¬ 
tians who are already persuaded.’ 1 In place of some old-style 
apologetics one ought to try to show that 'theXhristian religion 
is the most poetic, the most human, the most favourable to 
liberty, to the arts and to letters, of all the religions which ever 
existed.’ 2 

This sounds as though Chateaubriand intended to argue that 
the Christian religion must be true because it is beautiful, because 
its beliefs are consoling and because some of the greatest artists 
and poets have been Christians. And apart from the fact that some 
minds might not agree about the beauty of Christianity, this point 
of view lies open to the objection that the aesthetic and consoling 
qualities of Christianity do not prove its truth. If Dante and 

1 G 6 nie du christianisme, I, p. 13 (Paris, 1803). 9 Ibid., p. 12. 
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Michelangelo were Christians, what does this show, except some¬ 
thing about Dante and Michelangelo? If the doctrines of the 
resurrection and heaven are a source of consolation to many 
people, does it follow that they are true? It is understandable that 
Chateaubriand has been accused of irrationalism or of substituting 
appeals to aesthetic satisfaction for rational argument. 

It is true that with Chateaubriand traditional philosophical 
arguments to show the credibility of the Christian religion are 
relegated to a completely subordinate position, and that appeal is 
made chiefly to aesthetic considerations, to sentiment and to 
reasons of the heart. At the same time we have to remember that 
he has in mind those opponents of Christianity who argue that 
Christian doctrine is repellent, that the Christian religion impedes 
the development of the moral consciousness, that it is inimical to 
human freedom and anti-cultural, and that, in general, it has a 
cramping and stifling effect on the human spirit. He makes it 
clear that he is not writing for ‘sophists’ who ‘are never searching 
for the truth in good faith’, 1 but for those who have been seduced 
by the sophists into believing that Christianity is, for instance, 
the enemy of art and literature, and that it is a barbarous and 
cruel religion, detrimental to human happiness. His work can be 
regarded as an argumentum ad hominem which aims at showing 
that Christianity is not what these people think that it is. 

5. A more interesting figure is Felicity Robert de Lamennais 
(1782-1854). Born at St. Malo, Lamennais was in youth a follower 
of Rousseau, though he soon returned to Christian belief. When 
de Bonald’s Primitive Legislation appeared in 1802, Lamennais 
was profoundly impressed by it. In 1809 he published Reflections 
on the State of the Church in France during the Eighteenth Century 
and on its Actual Situation, in which he made suggestions for the 
Church's renewal. Ordained a priest at Vannes in 1816, he pub¬ 
lished in the following year the first volume of his Essay on 
Indifference in Matters of Religion (Essai sur Vindifference en 
matibe de religion, 1817-23), a work which brought him immediate 
fame as an apologist for the Christian religion. 

In the first volume of this work Lamennais insists that in 
religion, morals and politics, no doctrines are matters of indif¬ 
ference. ‘Indifference, considered as a permanent state of soul, is 
opposed to the nature of man and destructive of his being.’ 2 This 

* Ibid., p. 11. The 'sophists’ are presumably les philosophes. 

Essai sur Vindifference, I, p. 37 (Paris, 1823). 
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thesis is based on the premises that man cannot develop himself 
as man without religion, that religion is necessary for society, 
inasmuch as it is in the basis of morals, and that without it society 
degenerates into a group of persons each of whom is intent on 
furthering his own particular interests. In other words, Lamen- 
nais insists on the social necessity of religion and rejects the 
belief which spread in the eighteenth century that ethics can stand 
on its own feet, apart from religion, and that there could be a satis¬ 
factory human society without religion. Given this point of view, 
Lamennais argues that indifference towards religion is disastrous 
for man. It might of course be maintained that even if indifference 
in general is undesirable, it does not necessarily follow that all 
points of traditional religious belief possess social importance and 
relevance. According to Lamennais however heresy prepares the 
way for deism, deism for atheism, and atheism for complete 
indifference. It is therefore a case of a package deal. 

It may appear that Lamennais is attaching an exclusively 
pragmatic value to religion, as though the only justification for 
religious belief was its social utility. This is not however an ade¬ 
quate account of his attitude. He explicitly rejects the point of 
view of those who see in religion nothing but a socially and poli¬ 
tically useful institution and conclude that it is necessary for the 
common people. In his opinion the Christian doctrines are not 
only useful but true. Indeed, they are useful because they are 
true. This is the reason why, for Lamennais, there is no justifi¬ 
cation for picking and choosing, for heresy in other words. 

The difficulty is to see how Lamennais proposes to show that 
Christian doctrines are true, in a sense of ‘true’ which goes beyond 
a purely pragmatist understanding of the term. For in his opinion 
our reasoning is so subject to a variety of influences which can 
operate even 'without our knowing it’ 1 that it cannot yield cer¬ 
tainty. It is all very well to claim that we can deduce conclusions 
from self-evidently true axioms or basic principles. The fact of the 
matter is that what seems self-evidently true to one man may not 
seem so to another man. In this case we can well understand 
Lamennais’ rejection of any attempt to reduce religion to ‘natural’ 
or philosophical religion. But the question remains, how does he 
propose to exhibit the truth of revealed religion? 

The remedy for scepticism, Lamennais maintains, is to trust not 
one’s own private reasoning but the common consent of mankind. 

1 Ibid., II, p. 137. 
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For it is this common consent or sentiment commun which is 
the basis of certitude. Atheism is the fruit of false philosophy and 
of following one’s private judgment. If we look at this history of 
mankind, we find a spontaneous belief in God, common to all 
nations. 

Passing over the question whether the historical facts are as 
Lamennais claims them to be, we can note that he would be 
involved in inconsistency if he meant that most human beings, 
each by his own reasoning, conclude that there is a God. If, that 
is to say, the alleged common consent were equivalent to a collec¬ 
tion of conclusions arrived at by individuals, Lamennais could be 
challenged to show that it possessed any greater degree of cer¬ 
tainty than that attaching to the result of the individual’s process 
of inference. In point of fact however Lamennais has recourse to a 
traditionalist theory. For example, we know the meaning of the 
word ‘God’ because it belongs to the language which we have 
learned; and this language is ultimately of divine origin. ‘It must 
be then that the first man who has transmitted them (i.e. certain 
words or concepts) to us, received them himself from the mouth 
of the Creator. Thus we find in the infallible word of God the origin 
of religion and of the tradition which preserves it.’ 1 

To say this is to say in effect that it is on authority that we 
know the truth of religious belief, and that there is in reality only 
revealed religion. What has been called natural religion is really 
revealed religion, and it has been commonly accepted because 
human beings, when unspoiled and not led astray by false reason¬ 
ing, see that ‘man is always obliged to obey the greatest authority 
which it is possible for him to know’. 2 The common consent of 
mankind about the existence of God expresses acceptance of a 
primitive revelation; 3 and belief in the teaching of the Catholic 
Church expresses acceptance of God’s further revelation in and 
through Christ. 

This theory gives rise to a number of awkward questions which 
cannot however be discussed here. We must pass instead to 
Lamennais’ political attitude. Given his insistence on authority 
in the religious sphere, one might expect him to emphasize the 
role of monarchy in the manner of de Maistre and de Bonald. 
But this is not in fact the case. Lamennais is still a monarchist, 

1 Ibid., Ill, p. 14 a Ibid., II, p. 382. 

8 Obviously, on this view it is necessary to interpret polytheism as representing 
a process of degeneration of an original monotheism. 
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but he shows a realistic attitude. Thus in his work On Religion 
Considered in its Relations with the Political and Civil Order (De la 
religion consider 6 e dans ses rapports avec V or dr e politique et civil , 
1825-6) he remarks that the restored monarchy is ‘a venerable 
souvenir of the past' 1 while France is in reality a democracy. True, 
‘the democracy of our times . .. rests on the atheist dogma of the 
primitive and absolute sovereignty of the people/ 3 But Lamen¬ 
nais' reflections on this state of affairs led him in the direction of 
ultramontanism within the Church rather than to a hankering 
after absolute monarchy. In contemporary France the Church is 
tolerated and even supported financially; but this patronage by 
the State constitutes a great danger to the Church, as it tends to 
make of the Church a department of the State and to hamper the 
formers freedom to penetrate and christianize the life of the 
nation. It is only emphasis on the supreme authority of the pope 
which can prevent the subordination of the Church to the State 
and make it clear that the Church has a universal mission. As for 
the monarchy, Lamennais has misgivings. In his work On the 
Progress of the Revolution and of the War against the Church (Du 
progris de la revolution et de la guerre contre Viglise , 1829) he remarks 
that ‘towards the end of the monarchy human power had become, 
thanks to Gallicanism, the object of a real idolatry 1 . 3 Lamennais 
still thinks of the revolution as dissolving the social order and as 
the enemy of Christianity; but he has come to believe that the 
trouble started with the rise of absolute monarchy. It was 
Louis XIV who ‘made despotism the fundamental law of the 
State'. 4 The French monarchy sapped the life of the Church by 
subordinating it to the State. And it would be disastrous if in their 
desire for the apparent security of State patronage and protection 
the clergy were to acquiesce in a similar subordination to the post¬ 
revolutionary and post-Napoleonic State. A clear recognition of 
papal authority in the Church is required as a safeguard. 

In spite of his continued attack on political liberalism and 
individualism Lamennais had come to believe that liberalism 
contained a valuable element, ‘the invincible desire of freedom 
which is inherent in the Christian nations which cannot put up 
with an arbitrary or purely human power'. 6 And the revolution 
of 1830 convinced him that no reliance could be placed on monarchs 

1 De la religion, p. 33 (Paris, 1826). a Ibid., p. 95. 

3 Duprogr&s de la revolution, p. 58 (Paris, 1829). 4 Ibid., p. 7. 

5 Ibid., p. 256. 
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for the regeneration of society. It was necessary to accept the 
democratic State as it was, to secure a complete separation of 
the Church from the State, and, within the Church, to insist on the 
supreme authority of the infallible pope. In other words, Lamen¬ 
nais combined acceptance of the idea of a democratic and relig- 
ously non-affiliated State with insistence on ultramontanism 
within the Church. He hoped of course that the Church would 
succeed in christianizing society; but he had come to believe that 
this end could not be attained unless the Church renounced all 
State patronage and any privileged status. 

In 1830 Lamennais founded the newspaper Avenir which stood 
for the authority and infallibility of the pope, acceptance of the 
French political system of the time, and separation between 
Church and State. The paper enjoyed the support of some eminent 
men, such as the Comte de Montalembert (1810-70) and the famous 
Dominican preacher Henri-Dominique Lacordaire (1802-61); but 
the views propounded were by no means acceptable to all 
Catholics. Lamennais tried to secure the approval of Pope 
Gregory XVI; but in 1832 the pope issued an encyclical letter 
(Mirari vos) in which he censured indifferentism, liberty of con¬ 
science and the doctrine that Church and State should be sep¬ 
arated. Lamennais was not named in the letter. While however the 
pope's condemnation of indifferentism could be taken as an 
endorsement of Lamennais' early Essai sur Vindifference, the 
editor of Avenir was clearly affected by the encyclical. 

In 1834 Lamennais published Words of a Believer (Paroles d f un 
croyant) in which he supported all oppressed and suffering peoples 
and groups and advocated complete freedom of conscience for all. 
In point of fact he endorsed the ideals of the revolution, liberty, 
equality and fraternity, as interpreted in a religious setting. The 
book was censured by Pope Gregory XVI in June 1834 in a letter 
addressed to the French bishops; but by then Lamennais was 
pretty well detached from the Church. And two years later, in 
Affairs of Rome (Affaires de Rome), he rejected the idea of achiev¬ 
ing social order either through monarchs or through the pope. 
He had become a believer in the sovereignty of the people. 

In later writings Lamennais argued that Christianity, in its 
organized forms, had outlived its usefulness; but he continued to 
maintain the validity of religion, considered as a development of 
a divine element in man which unites him with God and with his 
fellows. In 1840 he published a brochure directed against the 
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government and police and underwent a year’s imprisonment as a 
result. After the 1848 revolution he was elected a deputy for the 
department of the Seine. But when Napoleon III assumed power, 
Lamennais retired from politics. He died in 1854 without any 
formal reconciliation with the Church. 

6 . In a very general or broad sense of the term we can describe 
as traditionalists all those who saw the French revolution as a 
disastrous attack on the valuable political, social and religious 
traditions of their country and who advocated a return to these 
traditions. In the technical sense of the term however, the sense, 
that is to say, in which it is used in recounting the history of ideas 
in the decades following the revolution, traditionalism means the 
theory that certain basic beliefs, necessary for man's spiritual and 
cultural development and well-being, are not the result simply of 
human reasoning but have been derived from a primitive revela¬ 
tion by God and have been handed on from generation to genera¬ 
tion through the medium of language. Obviously, traditionalism 
in the broad sense does not exclude traditionalism in the narrower 
sense. But it does not entail it. It hardly needs saying that a 
Frenchman could quite well support the restoration of the 
monarchy without the theory of a primitive revelation and without 
placing restrictions on the range of philosophical proof. Again, it 
was possible to adopt traditionalist theories in the technical sense 
and yet not to demand a restoration of the ancien regime. The two 
could go together; but they were not inseparable. 

It may appear at first sight that traditionalism in the technical 
sense, with its attack on the philosophy of the Enlightenment, 
its insistence on divine revelation and its tendency to ultra- 
montanism would be highly acceptable to ecclesiastical authority. 
But though ultramontanist tendencies were naturally pleasing to 
Rome, the traditionalist philosophy brought upon itself ecclesias¬ 
tical censures. To attack this or that eighteenth-century philo¬ 
sophy on the ground that its premises were unwarranted or its 
arguments unsound was all very well. In fact it was a com¬ 
mendable activity. But to attack the thought of the Enlighten¬ 
ment on the ground that the human reason in unable to attain 
certain truth was quite another matter. If the existence of God 
could be known only on authority, how did one know that the 
authority was trustworthy? For the matter of that, how did the 
first man know that what he took to be revelation was revelation? 
And if the human reason was as powerless as the more extreme 
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traditionalists made it out to be, 1 how could one show that the 
voice of Christ was the voice of God? It is understandable that 
ecclesiastical authority, while sympathizing with attacks on the 
Enlightenment and the revolution, was not enthusiastic about 
theories which left its claims without any rational support save 
questionable appeals to the consent of mankind. 

To take one example. The second volume of Lamennais’ Essai 
sur Vindiffirence exercised a considerable influence on Augustin 
Bonnetty (1798-1879), founder of the Annales de philosophie 
chrMenne. In an article in this periodical Bonnetty wrote that 
people were beginning to understand that the whole of religion 
rested on tradition and not on reasoning. His general thesis was 
that revelation was the only source of religious truth, and he 
drew the conclusion that the scholasticism which prevailed in 
seminaries was an expression of a pagan rationalism which had 
corrupted Christian thought and had eventually bom fruit in 
the destructive philosophy of the Enlightenment. In 1855 Bon¬ 
netty was required by the Congregation of the Index to subscribe 
to a number of theses, such as that the human reason can prove 
with certainty the existence of God, the spirituality of the soul 
and human freedom, that reasoning leads to faith, and that the 
method used by St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Bonaventure and the 
Scholastics does not lead to rationalism. A series of similar prop¬ 
ositions had already been subscribed to in 1840 by Louis-Eug£ne- 
Marie Bautain (1796-1867). 

It may very well occur to the reader that imposition by ecclesias¬ 
tical authority of the thesis that the existence of God can be 
philosophically proved contributes little to showing how this is 
done. However it is clear that the Church came down on the side 
of what Bonnetty regarded as rationalism. And definitive pro¬ 
nouncements on this matter were made at the first Vatican 
Council in 1870, the Council which also marked the triumph of 
ultramontanism. As for the general idea that France could be 
regenerated only through a return to the monarchy in alliance 
with the Church, this idea was to find a fresh lease of life with the 
Action franfaise movement, founded by Charles Maurras (1868- 
1952). But Maurras himself was, like some of his closer associates, 

1 Some traditionalists maintained that while reason divorced from tradition 
(in effect, revelation) could not prove God’s existence, once man had the concept 
of God as handed on in society he could discern reasons for belief. But others 
seemed to imply that metaphysics should be rejected altogether. 
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an atheist, 1 not a believer such as de Maistre or de Bonald. And it 
is not altogether surprising if his cynical attempt to use Catholicism 
for political ends led eventually to a condemnation by Pope 
Pius XI. Incidentally, in his Essai sur I’indiffdrence Lamennais 
had included among ‘systems of indifference' the view of religion 
as being simply a politically and socially useful instrument. 

1 Maurras, condemned to life imprisonment in 1945 for collaboration with the 
Vichy regime, was reconciled with the Church shortly before his death. But for 
most of his life he was an admitted atheist. As for his philosophy, this was not of 
course traditionalism in the technical sense. 


CHAPTER II 

THE IDEOLOGISTS AND MAINE DE BIRAN 

The ideologists—Maine de Biran: life and writings — Philo¬ 
sophical development—Psychology and knowledge—Levels of 
human life . 

1. As we have seen, the Traditionalists attacked the spirit and 
thought of the Enlightenment, which they regarded as largely 
responsible for the revolution. Those who welcomed the revolution 
tended to take a similar view of the relation between eighteenth- 
century thought and the revolution. To attribute the revolution 
simply to the influence of les philosophes would be of course an 
obvious exaggeration and too flattering a compliment to the 
power of philosophy. Though however the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century aimed not at violence, bloodshed and terror 
but at the spread of knowledge and, through the diffusion of 
knowledge, at social reform, they helped to prepare the way for 
the overthrow of the ancien rigime\ and it hardly needs saying 
that the influence of the Enlightenment was prolonged beyond the 
revolution. Once conditions became sufficiently settled, the scien¬ 
tific work associated with a man such as d'Alembert (1717-83) 1 
began to develop and flourish. The demands of a Condorcet 
( I 743~ J 94) 2 f° r an educational system based on a secular ethics 
and free from theological presuppositions and ecclesiastical 
influences were eventually fulfilled in the programme of public 
education in France. And though Condorcet was himself to become 
a victim of the revolution, 3 his vision of man's perfectibility and of 
history as a process of intellectual and moral advance, together 
with the interpretation of history expounded by Turgot (1727-81), 4 
prepared the way for the philosophy of Auguste Comte, which 
will be considered in due course. 

The immediate inheritors of the spirit of the Enlightenment, 
and in particular of the influence of Condillac (1715-80) 5 were the 
so-called ideologists (les ideologues). In 1801 Destutt de Tracy 
( i 754-i 836) published the first volume of his Elements of Ideology 

1 On d'Alembert see Vol. VI of this History, pp. 43-7. 

a See Vol. VI of this History, pp. 168-71. 

3 He committed suicide when under arrest. 

4 See Vol. VI of this History, pp. 56-8. 
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6 See ibid., pp. 28-35. 
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[Aliments d'ideologic); and it was from this work that the label 
‘ideologist' was taken. The members of the group included, besides 
de Tracy, the Comte de Volney (1757-1820), and Cabanis (1757- 
1808). 1 The group had two principal centres, the £cole Normale 
and the Institut National , both of which were established in 1795. 
It was not long however before the ideologists aroused the sus¬ 
picions of Napoleon. Though for the most part they had been 
favourable to his rise, they soon came to the conclusion that he 
had failed to preserve and implement the ideals of the revolution. 
In particular they resented and opposed his restoration of religion. 
On his side the emperor came to attribute to what he regarded as 
the ‘obscure metaphysics' of the ideologists all the evils from which 
France was suffering; and he held them responsible for a con¬ 
spiracy against himself in 1812. 

As used by Destutt de Tracy, the term ‘ideology’ should not be 
understood in the sense in which we are accustomed to speak of 
ideologies. It would be nearer the mark to think of the term as 
meaning a study of the origin of ideas, of their expression in 
language and of their combination in reasoning. In point of fact 
however de Tracy was more concerned with the study of human 
faculties and their operations. He regarded this as a basic study 
contributing the foundation of such sciences as logic, ethics and 
economics. We can say therefore that he was concerned with 
developing a science of human nature. 

Mention has been made of the influence of Condillac. It is 
important however to understand that de Tracy rejected the 
reductive analysis expounded by Condillac. We can recall that the 
latter tried to show that all mental operations, such as judging 
and willing, could be exhibited as what he called transformed 
sensations. In other words, Condillac tried to improve on Locke 
by reducing all mental operations in the long run to elementary 
sensations and by arguing that the human faculties can be recon¬ 
structed, as it were, from sensation alone. In de Tracy’s view 
however this was an artificial process of analysis and reconstruc¬ 
tion, an ingenious account of how things might have been, without 
any attention being paid to what we might describe as the 
phenomenology of consciousness. In his view Condillac sometimes 
confused what ought to be distinguished and at other times 
separated what ought to be united. In any case de Tracy was 
more concerned with discovering the basic human faculties as 

1 See ibid., pp. 50-1. 
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revealed to immediate and concrete observation than with the 
genesis of ideas, with arguing that they were all derivable from 
sensations. 

The basic faculties for de Tracy are feeling, remembering, 
judging and willing. The operation of judging can be seen as the 
foundation of both grammar (considered as the study of signs as 
used in discourse) and logic, which is concerned with the ways of 
attaining certainty in judgment. 1 Reflection on the effects of the 
will grounds ethics, considered mainly as the study of the origins 
of our desires and of their conformity or lack of it with our nature, 
and economics which is looked on as an enquiry into the conse¬ 
quences of our actions in regard to meeting our needs. 

Passing over the details of ideology we can notice the following 
two points. First, when laying down the fundamental notions of 
ideology de Tracy turned from the reductive analysis of Condillac 
to immediate self-observation, from hypothetical reconstruction 
of man’s psychical life out of its basis in elementary sensation to 
reflection on what we actually perceive to take place when we 
think and speak and act voluntarily. Secondly, de Tracy main¬ 
tained that if Condillac’s psychology, which laid all the emphasis 
on receptivity, was true, we could never know that there was an 
external world. We should be left with the insoluble problem of 
Hume. In point of fact the real ground of our knowledge of the 
external world is our activity, our motion, our voluntary action 
which meets with resistance. 

If we bear these points in mind, it is easier to understand how 
de Tracy could exercise an influence on Maine de Biran, the fore¬ 
runner of what is called the spiritualist movement in nineteenth- 
century French philosophy. The ideologists helped to turn his 
mind away from the empiricism of Locke and Condillac and 
stimulated him to set out on a path of his own. 

It is worth noticing that Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826), who 
had a high opinion of the French ideologists, maintained a corres¬ 
pondence with Destutt de Tracy from 1806 until 1826. In 1811 
Jefferson published a translation of de Tracy’s commentary on 
Montesquieu’s De I’esprit des lots. And he also published an 
edition of de Tracy’s Treatise on Political Economy (1818). 

2. Frangois-Pierre Maine de Biran (1766-1824) was bom at 

1 In logic de Tracy lays emphasis on the relation by which one idea contains 
another. He therefore plays down the role of logical rules and stresses the need 
for direct examination of the ideas which one employs to see whether in point of 
fact a contains or implies b. 
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Bergerac and educated at P6rigueux. At the age of eighteen he 
went to Paris and enrolled in the royal guard. He was wounded in 
1789, and not long after the dissolution of the guard in 1791 he 
retired to the castle of Grateloup near Bergerac and devoted his 
time to study and reflection. In 1795 he was appointed adminis¬ 
trator of the department of the Dordogne, and in 1797 he was 
elected a member of the Council of Five Hundred. In 1810, 
under Napoleon, he was nominated a member of the Corps Idgis- 
latif, but at the close of 1813 he was associated with a group which 
publicly expressed opposition to the emperor. After the restora¬ 
tion of the monarchy he was re-elected a deputy for the depart¬ 
ment of the Dordogne. In 1816 he acted as a councillor of State, 
and he served on various committees. 

In 1802 Maine de Biran published an essay, though without the 
author's name, on th z Influence of Habit on the Faculty of Thinking 
[Influence de V habitude sur la facultd de penser) which won for him 
a prize from the Institute of France. This essay was a revised 
version of one which he had submitted to the Institute in 1800 
and which, while not winning the prize, had aroused the attention 
of the ideologists Destutt de Tracy and Cabanis. In 1805 he won 
another prize from the Institute for an essay on the analysis of 
thought [Mdmoire sur la ddcomposition de la pensde) and was 
elected a member of the Institute. In 1812 he won a prize from the 
Academy of Copenhagen for an Essay on the Relations of Physics 
and Morals in Man [Mdmoire sur les rapports du physique et du 
moral de Vhomme ). Neither of these essays was published by 
Maine de Biran himself; but in 1817 he published, again without 
giving his name, an Examination of the Lectures on Philosophy of 
M. Laromiguiere [Examen des lemons de philosophie de M. Laromi - 
guidre). And in 1819 he wrote an article on Leibniz [Exposition de 
la doctrine philosophique de Leibniz) for the Biographie universelle. 

It will be seen from what has been said above that Maine de 
Biran published very little himself, the essay of 1802, the Exami¬ 
nation (both anonymously), and the article on Leibniz. In addition 
he published a number of papers, mainly on political topics. But 
he wrote copiously; and it appears that up to the end of his life 
he planned to produce one major work, a science of human nature 
or a philosophical anthropology, incorporating revised versions of 
early essays. This major work was never completed; but a good 
deal of the manuscript material 1 seems to represent various phases 

1 Some of the manuscript material was lost, but a great deal was preserved. 
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in the attempt to realize the project. For example, the Essay on 
the Foundations of Psychology [Essai sur les fondements de la 
psychologie) , at which de Biran was working in the years 1811-12, 
represents one phase in the writing of the unfinished work. 1 

In 1841 Victor Cousin published an (incomplete) edition of 
Maine de Biran's writings in four volumes. 2 In 1859 E. Naville 
and M. Debrit brought out three volumes of the unpublished 
works [Oeuvres inddites de Maine de Biran). In 1920 P. Tisserand 
began publication of the Works in fourteen volumes [Oeuvres de 
Maine de Biran accompagndes de notes et de d*appendices) . Tisserand 
actually published twelve volumes (1920-39). The last two volumes 
were brought out by Professor Henri Gouhier in 1949. Gouhier 
has also published an edition of Maine de Biran's journal in three 
volumes (Journal intime , 1954-7). 

3. By temperament Maine de Biran was strongly inclined to 
introspection and self-communing. And in his youth, during the 
period of retirement at the castle of Grateloup, he was powerfully 
influenced by Rousseau, considered more as the author of the 
Confessions , the Reveries du promeneur solitaire and the Profession 
de foi du vicaire Savoyard than as the expounder of the social 
contract theory. 'Rousseau speaks to my heart, but sometimes his 
errors afflict me.' 3 For example, while Maine de Biran sympathized 
with Rousseau's idea of the inner sense or feeling as prompting 
belief in God and immortality, he rejcted decisively the modest 
natural theology proposed by the vicaire Savoyard . As far as 
reasoning was concerned, agnosticism was the only proper 
attitude. 4 

Another point on which Maine de Biran finds fault with Rous¬ 
seau is the latter's view of man as essentially good, good by 
nature. It does not follow that Maine de Biran looks on man as 
essentially bad or as having become prone to evil through a Fall. 
In his view man has a natural impulse to seek after happiness, and 
virtue is a condition of happiness. This by no means entails the 
conclusion however that man is naturally virtuous. He has the 
power to become either virtuous or vicious. And it is reason alone 

1 This Essay, as published by E. Naville, was a compilation made from several 
manuscripts. 

2 The fourth volume was a reprint of a volume which Cousin had already 
published in 1834. 

3 Oeuvres, I, p. 63. References to Oeuvres are to the Tisserand-Gouhier edition 
mentioned above. 

4 At this time Maine de Biran was also strongly anti-clerical, and he had no use 
for theologians' claims to possess knowledge of God and his will. 
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which can discover the nature of virtue and the principles of 
morals. In other words, the reason why Maine de Biran criticizes 
Rousseau’s theory of man's natural goodness is that he looks on 
it as involving the doctrine of innate ideas. In point of fact 'all our 
ideas are acquisitions.’ 1 There are no innate ideas of right and 
wrong, good and bad. Ethics can however be established by 
reason, by a process of reasoning or reflection, that is to say, based 
on observation or experience. This can be done without any 
dependence on religious belief. 

Given his idea of reason, it was natural that when it was a 
question of developing a science of man Maine de Biran should 
turn to contemporary ‘scientific’ psychology, which professed to 
be based on the empirical facts. In addition to Locke, the natural 
writers to turn to were Condillac and Charles Bonnet (1720-93). 
But it required very little time for Maine de Biran to see the ex¬ 
treme artificiality of Condillac’s reduction of men’s psychical life 
to externally caused sensations and of his notion of reconstructing 
man’s mental operations from this basis. For one thing, Condillac 
passed over the evident fact that externally caused sensation 
affects a subject endowed with appetite and instinct. In other 
words, Condillac was a theorist who constructed or invented a 
psychology according to a quasi-mathematical method and was 
quite prepared to ride roughshod over the evident fact that there 
is much in man which cannot be accounted for in terms of what 
comes from without. 2 As for Bonnet, de Biran at first thought 
highly of him; and a quotation from Bonnet was placed at the 
beginning of his essay on the Influence of Habit . 3 But, as in the 
case of Condillac, de Biran came to look on Bonnet as the con¬ 
structor of a theory which was insufficiently based on empirical 
evidence. After all, Bonnet had never observed the movements 
of the brain and their connections with mental operations. 

From Condillac and Bonnet, Maine de Biran turned to Cabanis 
and Destutt de Tracy. True, Cabanis was the author of some 
pretty crude materialist statements, such as his famous assertion 
that the brain secretes thought as the liver secretes bile. But he 

1 Oeuvres, I, p. 185. 

3 Condillac refused to admit any difference between philosophical and mathe¬ 
matical analysis. 

3 'What are the movements of the soul except movements and repetitions of 
movements?* Bonnet emphasized the relation between mental operations and 
movements in the brain. But the quotation gives a very inadequate idea of 
Bonnet's anthropology. He believed, for instance, that the soul survives the death 
of the body. 
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saw that Condillac’s picture of the statue gradually endowed 
with one sense-organ after another represented an extremely 
inadequate and one-sided theory of the genesis of man’s mental 
life. For Cabanis the nervous system, interior or organic sensations, 
the inherited physiological constitution and other factors belong¬ 
ing to the 'statue' itself were of great importance. Cabanis was 
indeed a reductionist, in the sense that he tried to find physio¬ 
logical bases for all men’s mental operations. But he studied care¬ 
fully the available empirical data, and he tried to account for 
human activity, which could hardly be explained in terms of 
Condillac's statue model. As for de Tracy, Maine de Biran remarks 
in the introduction to his essay on the Influence of Habit that ‘I 
distinguish all our impressions into active and passive ', 1 and in a 
note he pays tribute to de Tracy for being the first writer to have 
seen clearly the importance of man’s faculty of moving or 
‘motility’ ( motiliti ), as de Tracy called it. For example, de Tracy 
saw that the judgment about the real existence of a thing, or of 
our knowledge of external reality, could not be accounted for with¬ 
out experience of resistance, which itself presupposed ‘motility’. 

In fine, Maine de Biran reacted against the psychology of 
Condillac by insisting on human activity. ‘It is I who move or who 
will to move, and it is also I who am moved. Here are the two 
terms of the relation which are required to ground the first 
simple judgment of personality I am .' 2 In a real sense Maine de 
Biran is re-echoing the conviction of Rousseau who in the first 
part of his Discourse on the Origin of Inequality asserted roundly 
that man differs from the animals by being a free agent. But 
among the physiological psychologists de Biran has found his 
stimulus in the writings of the ideologists. And it was natural that 
when he submitted the revised version of his first prize-winning 
essay, Cabanis and de Tracy, who were among the judges, should 
have given both it and him a warm welcome. 

Though however the ideologists regarded Maine de Biran as one 
of themselves, he soon came to the conclusion that Destutt de 
Tracy had failed to exploit his own addition to the psychology of 
Condillac, namely the idea of the active power in man. He may at 
first have regarded himself as correcting the ideas of the ideol¬ 
ogists where they tended to fall back into the Condillacian psychol- 
ogy, but he was gradually moving away from the reductionist 

o Oeuvres. II, (1954), P- 20 ■ The reference to de Tracy is on p. 22, note 1. 

* Ibid., p. 22. 
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tradition to which the ideologists really belonged, in spite of the 
improvements which they introduced. In his Mimoire sur la 
dicomposition de la pensie , which won a prize in 1805, he is still 
writing as an ideologist; but he asks whether a distinction should 
not be made between objective and subjective ideology. An 
objective ideology would be based chiefly 'on the relations which 
link the sensitive being to external things, in regard to which it 
finds itself placed in a relation of essential dependence, both in 
regard to the affective impressions which it receives from them 
and in regard to the images which it forms of them/ 1 Subjective 
ideology, ‘enclosing itself in the consciousness of the thinking 
subject, would endeavour to penetrate the intimate relations 
which it has with itself in the free exercise of its intellectual acts/ 2 
De Biran does not deny the importance of physiological psychol¬ 
ogy. He has no intention of rejecting Cabanis and all his works. 
But he is convinced that something more is required, something 
which we can describe as the phenomenology of consciousness. 
The self experiences itself in its operations; and we can envisage a 
reflection in which knower and known are one. 

This may sound as though Maine de Biran were engaged in 
reintroducing the metaphysical concept of the self as a substance, 
the thinking substance of Descartes. He insists however that he is 
doing nothing of the kind. Muscular effort, willed effort that is to 
say, is a primitive fact. And the real existence of the ego or I is to be 
found 'in the apperception of the effort of which it feels itself 
subject or cause'. 3 To be sure, we can hardly think or speak about 
the ego or self without distinguishing it from the willed effort or 
action as cause from effect. But we should not allow ourselves to 
be misled with the metaphysician into postulating a self as a 
thing , a soul which 'exists before acting and which can act without 
knowing its acts, without knowing itself'. 4 With willed effort 
apperception or consciousness arises in the human being, and with 
consciousness personal existence as distinct from the existence of a 
merely sensing being. 'The fact of a power of action and of will , 
proper to the thinking being, is certainly as evident to him as the 
very fact of his own existence; the one does not differ from the 
other/ 5 Again, 'here is the sensitive being without /; there begins 
an identical personality , and with it all the faculties of the intelli¬ 
gent and moral being/ 6 In other words, consciousness cannot be 

1 Oeuvres, III, i, p. 41. 2 Ibid., pp. 40-1. 3 Ibid., p. 216. 

* Ibid., p. 127. 5 Ibid., p. 178. fl Ibid. 
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explained simply in terms of 'transformed sensations' as under¬ 
stood by Condillac. It must be related to willed effort, to human 
activity meeting with resistance. If it is asked why in this case 
personality is not intermittent, present only at the moment when 
we are engaged in willed effort, de Biran's reply is that it is a 
mistake to suppose that such efforts occur only occasionally or 
now and again. In some form or another it continues during 
waking existence and lies at the basis of perception and knowledge. 

Perhaps we can say that through the process of reflection first 
on the psychology of Condillac and Bonnet, then on that of 
Cabanis and de Tracy, Maine de Biran arrives at a reassertion of 
Rousseau's statement that man differs from the animals by being 
a free agent. We must add however that the reflection on contem¬ 
porary psychology is always carried out in the light of the facts, 
the phenomena, as de Biran sees them. In his view the ideologists 
have seen facts to which Condillac was blind, or at any rate the 
significance of which he did not understand properly. And he 
refers to Cabanis and de Tracy as agreeing that the ego or I 
resides exclusively in the will. 1 But it by no means follows that 
Maine de Biran feels himself at one with the ideologists. For while 
becoming reflectively aware of the distance which now separates 
him from Condillac, he has reluctantly arrived at the conclusion 
that de Tracy, so far from exploiting or developing his own 
insights, has been retreating backwards. Maine de Biran may look 
on himself as the heir of the ideologists. But his letters testify to 
his growing conviction that their paths are diverging. 

4. The ideas which found expression in the Essay on the 
Decomposition of Thought were taken up again and reconsidered 
in the manuscript of the Essay on the Foundations of Psychology 
which Maine de Biran brought with him to Paris in 1812. In this 
essay metaphysics, in the sense in which it is acceptable to the 
author, is really the same as reflexive psychology. If we under¬ 
stand by metaphysics a study of things in themselves (of nou- 
mena, to use Kantian terminology), apart from their appearance 
in consciousness, it is excluded. This means that philosophy 
cannot provide knowledge of the soul as an 'absolute' substance, 
existing apart from consciousness. If however metaphysics is 
understood as the science of 'interior phenomena' 2 or as the 
science of the primitive data of the interior sense (sens intime) , it is 
not only possible but also required. Metaphysics in this sense 

1 Ibid., p. 180. 2 Oeuvres, VIII, p. 270. 
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reveals the existence of the subject as the active ego or I in the 
relation of willed effort encountering resistance. Further, the 
subject perceives itself as one power or active force encountering 
a succession of resistances; and it perceives itself as self-identical 
inasmuch as it is one subject in relation to the same organism. 

It may appear that Maine de Biran is in effect claiming that the 
ego intuitively perceives itself as a substance. His actual claim 
however is that the ego is aware of itself as cause. ‘On the basis of 
the primitive fact of interior sense, one can assure oneself that 
every phenomenon relative to consciousness, every mode in which 
the I participates or unites itself in any manner, includes neces¬ 
sarily the idea of a cause. This cause is I if the mode is active and 
perceived as the actual result of a willed effort; It is not-I if it is a 
passive impression, felt as opposed to this effort or as independent 
of every exercise of the will.’ 1 In other words, awareness of the ego 
or / as a causal agent is fundamental. The concept of the soul as an 
‘absolute’ substance existing apart from self-consciousness is an 
abstraction. At the same time de Biran tries to include awareness 
of personal identity within the intuition of causal efficacy. 

Part of the Essay on the Foundations of Psychology seems to have 
been ready for publication when Maine de Biran came to Paris in 
1812. But conversation and correspondence with his friends such 
as Ampere, 2 D6gerando 3 and Royer-Collard, 4 convinced him that 
he ought to devote further attention to the development of his 
ideas. And the result was that he never completed and published 
the work. 

If the existence of the ego or subject as active cause is given 
in intuition, it is natural to think of this cause as persisting, at any 
rate as a virtual cause, even when it is not actually conscious of its 
causal efficacy in willed effort. And in this case it is natural to 
think of it as a substance, provided at least that the concept of 
substance is interpreted in terms of active force or causality and 
not as the idea of an inert substratum. So it is not altogether 
surprising to find Maine de Biran writing to D6gerando that he 
‘believes’ in the metaphenomenal subject or ego. ‘If you ask me 

1 Oeuvres , IX, p. 335. 

2 Andr6-Marie Ampere (1775-1836), physicist and mathematician, was the 
author of a Mathematical Theory of Electromagnetic Phenomena, deduced solely 
from Experience (1827) and of an Essay on the Philosophy of the Sciences (1834), 

3 Marie-Joseph D6gerando (1772-1842) was a member of the group of ideol¬ 
ogists and author of a Theory of Signs (1800). 

4 Further reference to Pierre-Paul Royer-Collard, professor of the Sorbonne, 
will be made in the next chapter. 
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why and on what ground I believe it, I reply that I am made in this 
way, that it is impossible for me not to have this belief, and that it 
would be necessary to change my nature for me to cease to have 
it.’ 1 In other words, we perceive or intuit the ego or I as an active 
cause or force in actual concrete relations, and we have a natural 
and irresistible tendency to believe in its metaphenomenal or 
noumenal existence as a permanent substantial force which exists 
apart from actual apperception. The phenomenal is the object of 
intuition, while the noumenal or ‘absolute’ is the object of belief. 
To put the matter in another way, the subject or I which reveals 
itself in willed effort is ‘the phenomenal manner in which my soul 
manifests itself to the interior vision’. 2 

In the Essay on the Foundations of Psychology Maine de Biran 
conceived metaphysics as the science of principles, the principles 
being sought and found in the primitive facts or basic data of 
intuition. Now he is seeking principles outside the objects of 
intuition. For the ego or I of consciousness is regarded as the 
phenomenal manifestation of a noumenal and substantial soul, 
the ‘absolute’ which appears in the relation of consciousness as the 
active subject. The question arises therefore whether the existence 
of the noumenal self, which is the object of belief, not of know¬ 
ledge, is inferred. In point of fact de Biran does sometimes speak 
of induction and also of deduction in this context. But what he 
seems to be claiming is that this belief is the result of a spon¬ 
taneous movement of the mind rather than of a deliberately per¬ 
formed inferential operation. ‘The spirit of man, which cannot 
know or conceive anything except under certain relations, always 
aspires to the absolute and the unconditional.’ 3 This aspiration 
may appear to constitute a leap beyond the frontiers of knowledge 
into the sphere of the unknowable. But de Biran also asks himself 
whether ‘from the fact that one cannot conceive an act or its 
phenomenal result without conceiving a being in itself by which 
the act is produced, it does not follow necessarily that the relation 
of causality comprises the notion of substance.’ 4 In any case 
metaphysics seem to extend beyond a study of the primitive facts 
or data of intuition or the interior sense to include reflection on the 
metaphenomenal conditions of these facts. 

In arriving at his new ideas Maine de Biran was stimulated not 
only by conversation and correspondence with his friends but also 

1 Oeuvres, X, p. 26. 9 Ibid., pp. 312-13. 

3 Oeuvres, X, p. 95, note 1. 4 Oeuvres, XI, p. 272. 
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by reflection on eminent philosophers such as Descartes, Leibniz 
and Kant. As we have seen, his philosophizing was first situated 
for a time in the tradition of Francis Bacon, Locke, Condillac and 
Bonnet. And he had little use for the defenders of the theory of 
innate ideas or those who tried to prove the existence of meta- 
phenomenal realities. In the course of time however he came to 
believe that there was more in Descartes and Leibniz than he had 
imagined; and though he seems to have had no first-hand know¬ 
ledge of Kant’s writings, he obtained some acquaintance of the 
German philosopher’s thought from secondary sources, and he was 
clearly influenced by his reading. 

In so far as the Cogito, ergo sum (I think, therefore I am) of 
Descartes could be taken as expressing not an inferential opera¬ 
tion but an intuitive apprehension of a primitive fact or datum of 
consciousness, Maine de Biran came to appreciate Descartes’ 
insight. De Biran naturally preferred the formula Volo, ergo sum 
(I will, therefore I am), inasmuch as it was in the expression of 
willed effort encountering resistance that, in his opinion, the I 
of consciousness arose. But he certainly thought of the existence 
of the ego as given in its appearing to consciousness as a causal 
agent. The existence of the subject or ego which was given as a 
phenomenal reality was however precisely its existence ‘for 
itself , as active subject, that is to say, within consciousness or 
apperception. Descartes’ great mistake, in de Biran’s opinion, 
was that he confused the phenomenal self with the noumenal or 
substantial self. For from the Cogito, ergo sum Descartes draws 
conclusions about the ego or I 'in itself’, thus going beyond the 
sphere of objects of knowledge. Kant however avoids the confu¬ 
sion by his distinction between the I of apperception, the pheno¬ 
menal ego or the ego appearing to itself and existing ‘for itself’, 
and the noumenal, substantial principle. Not that Maine de 
Biran’s position is precisely the same as that of Kant. For 
instance, whereas for Kant the free agent presupposed by moral 
choice in the light of the concept of obligation was the noumenal 
self, for Maine de Biran freedom is, to use Bergsonian language, an 
immediate datum of consciousness, and the phenomenal ego is the 
free causal agent. This does not alter the fact however that 
de Biran sees some affinity between his idea of the permanent soul 
as the object of belief rather than of knowledge and Kant’s idea 
of the noumenal self. He states, for example, that ‘the relative 
supposes something which pre-exists absolutely, but as this absolute 
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ceases to be such and necessarily assumes the character of the 
relative directly we come to know it, a contradiction is implied 
in saying that we have any positive knowledge or idea of the 
absolute, although we cannot prevent ourselves from believing 
that it exists or admitting it as a primary datum inseparable 
from our mind, pre-existing before all knowledge .’ 1 To say this is 
to come down on the side of Kant rather than on that of 
Descartes. 

Maine de Biran is not however content with postulating an 
‘absolute’ as existing independently of actual consciousness and 
claiming that nothing further can be said about it than that it is 
or that we believe that it is. After all, how can we assert the exis¬ 
tence of something when we are unable to say what is supposed to 
exist? Here Leibniz comes to de Biran’s aid. Provided that the 
concept of substance is rethought in terms of force, it becomes 
easier to claim that the substantial soul manifests itself within 
consciousness, namely as the active subject in the relation of 
consciousness, and that the concept required for thinking the 
soul, the concept of substance that is to say, is included in the 
exploitation of the inner experience of causal activity or efficacy. 
The area of ‘metaphysics’ is thus extended, and Maine de Biran 
can state that 'Kant is wrong in refusing to the understanding the 
power of conceiving anything beyond sensible objects, outside, 
that is to say, the qualities which constitute these sensible objects, 
and in asserting that things in themselves are unknowable by the 
understanding.’ 2 

5. The idea of seeing in the phenomenal ego the self-manifesta¬ 
tion of an ‘absolute’ or substantial soul may suggest the idea of 
seeing all phenomena as manifesting the Absolute or God as their 
ultimate ground or as the cause of their existence. Though how¬ 
ever Maine de Biran did come to regard all phenomena as related to 
God, it seems unlikely that he would have arrived at this position, 
had it not been for his meditative and religiously oriented nature 
and for a felt need for God. To argue, in the manner of traditional 
metaphysics, from internal phenomena to the noumenal self and 
from external phenomena, or from all phenomena, to the Abso¬ 
lute or Unconditional was really foreign to his mind. 3 It was much 

1 Oeuvres, X, p. 124. 2 Oeuvres, XI, p, 284. 

0 Maine de Biran did indeed say at an early date that he believed that the world 
was governed by a divine intelligence. But this was a matter of spontaneous 
conviction or of the interior sense intime) rather than of any cosmological 
argument in the traditional style. 
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more a question of a broadening of de Biran's idea of man's inner 
life. Just as he came to see in the I {moi) of consciousness the sub¬ 
stantial soul manifesting itself in a relation and thus to knowledge, 
so did he come to see in certain aspects of man's life a manifestation 
of the divine reality. As he grew older, Maine de Biran developed 
a deeply religious philosophy. But he remained a philosopher 
of man’s inner life. And the change in his philosophical outlook 
expressed a change in his reflections on this life, not a sudden 
conversion to traditional metaphysics. 

Reference has already been made to de Biran's insistence, while 
in retirement at Grateloup, that belief in God is not required to 
lead a moral life, but that man has it within his own power to live 
morally. An atheist can perfectly well recognise moral values and 
try to realize them through his actions. De Biran was influenced 
by Stoicism and admired the Stoic heroes, such as Marcus Aurelius; 
but he naturally brought his ethical ideas into connection with his 
psychology, so far as this was possible. The end or goal is hap¬ 
piness; and a condition of attaining it is that harmony and 
balance should be achieved in man's powers or faculties. This 
means in effect that the active thinking subject of consciousness 
should rule over or govern the appetites and impulses of the part 
of man’s nature which is presupposed by the life of consciousness. 
In other words, reason should rule over the impulses of sense. To 
give content however to the ideas of virtue and vice we have to 
consider man in his social relations, man as acting on others and 
as being acted on by society. ‘From the feeling of free and spon¬ 
taneous action which, of itself, would not have any limits, there 
derive what we call rights . From the necessary social reaction 
which follows the individual's action and which does not exactly 
conform to it (seeing that men are not like material things which 
react without acting or originating action) and which often antici¬ 
pate it, forcing the individual to coordinate his action with that 
of society, there arise duties. The feeling of obligation (duty) is the 
feeling of this social coercion from which every individual knows 
well that he cannot free himself.' 1 

Maine de Biran became however more and more conscious of 
the limitations of the human reason and will, when left to them¬ 
selves. ‘This Stoic morality, sublime as it is, is contrary to the 
nature of man inasmuch as it tends to bring under the dominion 

1 Journal (H. Gouhier), I, p. 87. The interpretation of the feeling of obligation 
in terms of social pressure reappears in Bergson's theory of the ‘closed morality'. 
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of the will affections, feelings or causes of excitation which do not 
depend on it in any way, and inasmuch as it annihilates a part of 
man from which he cannot become detached. Reason alone is 
powerless to provide the will with the motives or principles of 
action. It is necessary that these principles should come from a 
higher source.’ 1 To the two levels of human life which he has 
already distinguished, the life of man as animal, as a sensitive 
being, and the life of man precisely as man, the life, that is to say, 
of consciousness, of the thinking and free subject, Maine de Biran 
is thus led to add a third level or dimension, the life of the spirit, 
characterized by love communicated by the divine Spirit. 2 

The concept of the three levels of human life can be expressed 
in this way. It is possible for man to allow his personality and 
liberty to be submerged in abandonment ‘to all the appetites, 
to all the impulses of the flesh'. 3 Man as man then becomes 
passive, yielding to his animal nature. It is possible for him to 
maintain, or at least try to maintain, the level on which ‘he 
exercises all the faculties of his nature, where he develops his 
moral force, by fighting against the unruly appetites of his animal 
nature. . . .' 4 And it is possible for him to rise to the level of 
'absorption in God', 6 the level at which God is for him all in all. 
'The I (le moi) is between these two terms.' 6 That is to say, the 
level of personal and self-sufficient existence lies between the 
level of the passivity of self-abandonment to the impulse of sense 
and the level of the passivity involved in living in God and under 
his influence. The second level is however ordered to the third, the 
divinization of man. 

If one considers first of all the psychology expounded in the 
Essay on the Influence of Habit and then the ideas presented in 
de Biran's Journal from 1815 onwards or in works such as New 
Essays in Anthropology , one is likely to receive the impression that 
a revolution has taken place in the author’s outlook and that the 
ideologist, strongly influenced by the thought of the Enlighten¬ 
ment, has been transformed into a Platonist and religious mystic. 
To a certain extent the impression would be justified. A series of 

1 Journal, II, p. 67. 

2 The three levels are discussed in the Journal (in for example, the entries for 
December 1818, II, p. 188, and for October 1823, II, pp. 389 f., and in the New 
Essays in Anthropology (Oeuvres, XIV) where the third part is devoted to the 
life of the spirit. 

3 Oeuvres , XIV, p. 369. * Ibid., p. 370. 

0 Ibid., p. 369. 6 Journal, II, p. 188. 
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changes certainly occurred. 1 At the same time it is important to 
understand that when Maine de Biran conceived and developed 
the idea of the life of the spirit, he did not so much reject as add 
to his former psychological theories. For instance, he did not 
reject his theory of consciousness as relational, nor his view of the 
life of the free and active subject of consciousness as that which is 
peculiar to man and as the level on which personal existence 
arises. He came to believe that as there is a passivity which is 
presupposed by the life of consciousness, so is there a receptivity 
above the level of personal self-sufficient existence, a receptivity 
in relation to the divine influence which manifests itself, for 
example, both in mystical experience and in the attraction 
exercised by the great ideals of the good and the beautiful of 
which Plato speaks and which constitute ways in which the divine 
Absolute manifests itself. 

To be sure, if we speak of an ‘addition’, we must recognize that 
the addition brings about a marked change in perspective. For 
the life of the autonomous subject, which for the eighteenth- 
century philosophe was the highest life for man, is now subordi¬ 
nated to the life of the spirit in which man is dependent on the 
divine action within him. 2 Obviously de Biran is quite aware of 
the change of perspective. Thus in a frequently quoted passage 
he remarks that he spent his youth in studying ‘individual 
existence and the faculties of the self {mot) and the relations, 
grounded in pure consciousness, of this self to external or internal 
sensations, ideas and all that is given to the soul or to sensibility 
and received by the organs, the different senses etc.’ 3 He then 
adds that he now accords ‘the primacy of importance to man’s 
relations with God and with the society of his fellows’. 4 

In the same entry in the Journal however Maine de Biran says 
that he still believes that a ‘thorough knowledge of the relations 
between the ego (moi ) or the soul of man with the entire human 
being (the concrete person) should precede in the order of lime or 
of study all the theoretical or practical inquiries into the two first 

1 The changes are admirably presented in Les conversions de Maine de Biran 

(Paris, 1948) by Professor H. Gouhier, who is also at pains to illustrate the ele¬ 
ments of continuity in de Biran’s thought. 

3 Maine de Biran writes of the self's absorption in God, of the ego's self- 
consciousness being swallowed up in the awareness of God or of the divine influence. 
But he makes it clear that he is referring to a mystical absorption in a psychological 
sense, and that he is not asserting an ontological identification of the substantial 
soul with God. 

3 Journal , II, p. 376. 4 Ibid. 
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relations/ 1 Further, 'it is experimental psychology or a science at 
first purely reflexive which should lead us in due order to deter¬ 
mine our moral relations to the beings like ourselves and our 
religious relations to the infinite superior being, whence our soul 
issues and to which it tends to return through the exercise of the 
sublimest faculties of our nature/ 2 In other words, the psycho¬ 
logical study of the self constitutes the basis for reflection in the 
ethical and religious spheres, and the method to be employed 
throughout is that of what de Biran calls 'experimental psychol¬ 
ogy', though 'reflexive psychology* would be preferable. Through¬ 
out phenomena of man's inner life constitute the point of departure. 
Referring to the life of the spirit, de Biran asserts that 'the third 
division, the most important of all, is that which philosophy has 
hitherto felt obliged to leave to the speculations of mysticism, 
although it can also be reduced to facts of observation, drawn, 
it is true, from a nature lifted above the senses but not one which 
is at all alien to the spirit which knows God and itself. This 
division will therefore comprise the facts or the modes and acts of 
this spiritual life. . . .' 3 We can say perhaps that under the label 
'experimental psychology’ de Biran includes a psychological 
approach to the phenomenal effects or influence of what theo¬ 
logians have called divine grace. 

It has been claimed that de Biran turned from Stoicism to 
Platonism rather than to Christianity, and that though meditation 
on literature such as the Imitation of Christ and writings by F^nelon 
certainly brought him closer to Christianity, he was attracted by 
the idea of the Holy Spirit much more than by that of Christ as 
son of God in a unique sense. There seems to be a good deal of 
truth in this contention. However, de Biran's later writings 
express the conviction that the Christian religion 'alone reveals to 
man a third life, superior to that of the sensibility and to that of 
the reason or of the human will. No other system of philosophy has 
risen so high/ 4 In any case the onetime agnostic of Grateloup 
died as a Catholic, even if his religion had been a Platonizing 
Christianity. 

Maine de Biran was not a systematic thinker in the sense of one 
who creates a developed philosophical system. But he exercised a 
very considerable seminal or stimulating influence in psychology 
and on the philosophical movement, passing through Ravaisson 

1 Ibid., pp. 376-7. The two first relations are those to our fellows and to God. 

3 Ibid., p. 377. 3 Oeuvres , XIV, p. 223. 4 Ibid., p. 373. 
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and FouiI 16 e and culminating in Bergson, which is known as the 
spiritualist movement or current of thought. 1 In the religious 
sphere the type of apologetics ‘from within’ which was represented, 
for example, by 0116 -Laprune and afterwards by Blondel owed 
something to de Biran. His influence however, being more by way 
of stimulus to personal reflection in this or that field (such as 
psychology of volition, phenomenology of consciousness, the 
concept of causality and religious experience) than by the creation 
of disciples, is so widely diffused and so mixed with other in¬ 
fluences that specialist studies are required to disentangle it. 

1 Spiritualism in this sense has nothing to do with spiritualism in the ordinary 
English sense of the term. 


CHAPTER III 
ECLECTICISM 

The label — Royer-Collard — Cousin—Jouffroy 

i. Maine de Biran derived stimulus from a variety of sources. 
He was well aware of the fact, and at one period at any rate he 
defended what he described as a policy of electicism. When how¬ 
ever reference is made to the eclectics in French philosophy 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, it is primarily to 
Royer-Collard and Cousin, rather than to Maine de Biran. It is 
true that de Biran was a friend of Royer-Collard and that Cousin 
published an edition of his writings. It is also true that Royer- 
Collard and Cousin can be regarded as representatives of the 
spiritualist movement of which de Biran was the initiator in 
French philosophy after the revolution. But de Biran's influence 
was chiefly felt at a later date, in the fields of psychology and 
phenomenology, whereas Cousin developed an explicitly eclectic 
philosophy which constituted for a time a kind of official academic 
system and then suffered a demise. During his lifetime Cousin 
enjoyed an incomparably greater fame than de Biran had ever 
enjoyed; but his reputation had declined when de Biran’s began 
to increase. And while Royer-Collard and Cousin are known speci¬ 
fically for their eclecticism, de Biran is known for his reflection on 
human consciousness. 

To give a precise definition of eclecticism is not an easy task. 
The root-meaning is indeed clear enough. The term is derived from 
a Greek verb ( eklegein) meaning to pick out or choose out; and, in 
general, the eclectic philosophers are those who select from dif¬ 
ferent schools or systems the doctrines of which they approve 
and then combine them. The presupposition of this procedure is 
obviously that every philosophical system expresses or is likely 
to express some truth or truths or some aspect of reality or some 
perspective or way of looking at the world or human life which 
needs to be taken into account in any overall synthesis. 1 The 

1 Leibniz expressed this idea by suggesting that every system was right in what 
it asserted but wrong in what it denied. In other words, original philosophers have 
seen something which was there to be seen, but what each saw was not all that 
there was to be seen. 
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implications however of this presupposition may or may not be 
fully grasped. At one extreme there are the philosophers who are 
lacking in the power of original thought and who pursue a policy 
of syncretism, combining or juxtaposing logically compatible 
(one hopes) doctrines from various schools or traditions but 
without having any very clear idea of the criteria which are being 
employed and without creating an organic unity. Such philo¬ 
sophers can be described appropriately as eclectics. At the other 
extreme are those philosophers, such as Aristotle and Hegel, who 
see the historical development of philosophy as the process 
whereby the most adequate philosophy up to date, namely their 
own systems, comes into being, subsuming in itself the insights of 
past thinkers. To describe such philosophers as eclectics would be 
to misdescribe them. If a thinker derives stimulus from a variety 
of sources, this does not, by itself, make him an eclectic. Or, if it 
does, the meaning of the term becomes too extended to be of much 
use. It is probably best reserved for those philosophers who com¬ 
bine or juxtapose doctrines taken from various sources without 
creating an organic unity. For if a philosopher does create an 
organic unity, through the consistent overall use of basic prin¬ 
ciples or fundamental pervasive ideas, he has created a recogniz¬ 
able system which is more than a collection of juxtaposed doctrines. 

Obviously, there can be borderline cases. For example, a man 
might select from various systems the elements which in his 
opinion possessed truth-value and think that he had welded them 
together into an organic unity, whereas his critics might be con¬ 
vinced that his claim was unjustified and that he was nothing but 
an eclectic. The critics would however be giving to the term 
'eclecticism' the meaning which we have proposed above as the 
appropriate meaning. Cousin indeed proclaimed himself an eclectic 
and then tried to distinguish between eclecticism, as he under¬ 
stood it, and a mere juxtaposition of ideas taken from different 
systems. But even if he tried to create a unified system, his claims 
to have done so have met with persistent criticism. 

It has often been said that French eclecticism represented or at 
any rate was closely connected with a political attitude. This 
statement is not simply the expression of a general tendency to 
interpret philosophical movements in terms of political categories. 
There is more to it than that. The leading eclectics were actively 
engaged in politics. And they believed in the desirability of a 
constitution which would combine in itself the valuable elements 
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in monarchy, aristocracy and democracy. In other words, they 
supported constitutional monarchy. On the one hand they were 
opposed not only to any hankering after the return of absolute 
monarchy but also to the rule of Napoleon as emperor. On the 
other hand they were opposed to those who believed that the 
revolution had not gone far enough and needed to be renewed and 
extended. It has been said of them that they represented a spirit 
of bourgeois compromise. They themselves thought of their 
political theory as expressing a sane eclecticism, an ability to 
discern the valuable elements in conflicting systems and to com¬ 
bine them in a viable political and social structure. 

We can find a similar attitude in the religious sphere. The 
eclectics were opponents of materialism and atheism and of the 
sensationalism of Condillac. At the same time, while believing in 
religious freedom and having no wish to see the Church subjected 
to persecution, they certainly did not admit the Church's claim 
to be the sole guardian of truth in the religious and moral spheres; 
nor had they any sympathy with the idea of an ecclesiastically 
inspired and controlled system of education. They aimed at 
promoting a philosophically-based religion, existing alongside 
official organized religion and working with it in important ways 
but not subject to ecclesiastical authority and destined perhaps 
to take the place of Catholicism as then known. 

In fine, while Traditionalists such as de Maistre dreamed of a 
return to a strong monarchy and preached ultramontanism, and 
while the social theorists who will be mentioned later demanded 
the extension of the revolution, 1 the eclectics tried to steer a 
middle course between two extremes, claiming to effect a combi¬ 
nation of the different valuable elements in conflicting positions. 
To what extent political attitudes influenced philosophical posi¬ 
tions and to what extent philosophical ideas exercised an influence 
on political convictions is obviously open to discussion. It is not 
in any case a question which can be answered purely abstractly, 
without consideration of individual thinkers. What seems to be 
clear however is that what was described as eclecticism expressed 
an attitude which manifested itself outside the sphere of academic 
philosophy. 

1 The reference is not of course to an extension of the Terror. Rather was it a 
case of believing that while the revolution had destroyed the old regime it had 
failed to implement its ideals in a genuine social reform. For one thing, its progress 
had been hampered by the rise to power of Napoleon and the arrest of any 
movement towards socialism. 
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2. Paul Royer-Collard (1763-1845) was born at Sompuis in the 
department of the Marne. In 1792 he was a member of the Com¬ 
mune of Paris and in 1797 of the Council of the Five Hundred. 
Though his philosophical training was meagre, he became a pro¬ 
fessor of philosophy at the Sorbonne in 1811 and retained the post 
until 1814. He had no liking for Napoleon; but the emperor highly 
approved of the inaugural lecture in which Royer-Collard attacked 
Condillac. In Napoleon's eyes Royer-Collard's thought would be 
an instrument for discomfiting and routing the ideologists. After 
the emperor's final overthrow Royer-Collard became a deputy for 
the department of the Marne and a leading figure among the so- 
called doctrinaires , who believed that their political theories could 
be deduced from purely rational principles. 

Apart from a lecture delivered to inaugurate his course on the 
history of philosophy, we possess only the fragments of Royer- 
Collard's philosophizing which were collected by Jouffroy. He is 
best known for his introduction into France of the philosophy of 
common sense of Thomas Reid. 1 In 1768 a French translation of 
Reid's Inquiry had been published at Amsterdam; but it received 
little attention. Royer-Collard introduced his hearers to the work 
and then went on to develop some ideas of his own, though the 
main object of his criticism was Condillac, whereas Reid had been 
concerned with attacking the scepticism of Hume. 

Reid's reply to Hume was not very well thought out. But one 
of the distinctions which he made was between Locke's simple 
ideas and Hume's impressions on the one hand and perception on 
the other. For Reid the former were not the positive data on 
which knowledge is grounded, but rather postulates arrived at 
through an analysis of what actually is given in experience, namely 
perception. Perception always carries with it a judgment or natural 
belief, about, for example, the existence of the thing perceived. 
If we insist on starting with subjective impressions, we remain 
shut up in the sphere of subjectivism. Perception however com¬ 
prises within itself a judgment about external reality. This 
judgment stands in need of no proof 2 and is natural to all mankind, 
thus belonging to the principles of ‘common sense'. 

1 For Thomas Reid (1710-96) see Vol. 5 of this History, pp. 364-73. 

2 Besides tending to forget that Hume himself had insisted on the force of 
natural beliefs, Reid leaves his readers in some doubt about the precise logical 
status to be attributed to the judgment. He speaks of self-evidently true prin¬ 
ciples; but as the judgment that what we perceive really exists is said to be a 
contingent truth, it seems that its self-evidence can be interpreted in terms of a 
natural propensity to believe it. 
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Royer-Collard utilizes Reid’s distinction in his attack on the 
sensationalism of Condillac. Descartes started the trouble by 
taking a self-enclosed ego as his point of departure and then trying 
to prove the real existence of physical objects and other persons. 
But Condillac completed the development of ‘idealism’ by reduc¬ 
ing everything to fleeting sensations, which are of their nature 
subjective. On his premises he was unable to explain our ability 
to judge, an ability which shows clearly the activity of the mind. 
Judgment is involved in perception, inasmuch as the perceiver 
naturally judges both that there is a permanent and causally 
active self and that the object of externally directed perception 
really exists. By sensations Royer-Collard understands feelings of 
pleasure and pain. These are clearly subjective experiences. But 
perception gives us objects existing independently of sensation. 
The armchair sceptic may entertain doubts about the existence of 
a permanent self and of physical objects, reducing everything 
to sensation; but he, like everyone else, acts in accordance with the 
primitive and natural judgments that there is a causally active 
permanent self and that there are really existing physical objects. 
Such judgments belong to the sphere of common sense, and they 
constitute the basis for the further work of reason, which can 
develop inductive science and which can argue to the existence of God 
as ultimate cause. There is no need for any supernatural authority 
to reveal to man the basic principles of religion and morality. Com¬ 
mon sense and reason are sufficient guides. In other words, re¬ 
jection of the sensationalism of Condillac does not entail recours to 
Traditionalism or to an authoritarian Church. There is a middle way. 

The thought of Royer-Collard has some interest as associating 
a middle way in philosophy with a middle way in politics. To 
judge however by the fragments of his philosophizing his theories 
stand in need of a clarification which they do not receive. For 
example, in his view the self and its causal activity are given 
immediately to consciousness or to internal perception. Thus in the 
phenomenon of deliberate attention I am immediately aware of 
myself as a causal agent. We might expect therefore that Royer- 
Collard would also claim that we enjoy intuitive knowledge of the 
existence of perceived objects and an immediate awareness of 
causal relations in the world. We are told however that each 
sensation is a 'natural sign’ 1 which in some mysterious way 

1 Les fragments philosophiques de Royer-Collard, edited by A. Schimberg, 
p. 22 (Paris, 1913). 
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suggests not only the idea of an external existent but also the 
irresistible persuasion of its reality. Royer-Collard also implies 
that we are led irresistibly by an awareness of the self as a causal 
agent to find (non-voluntary) causal activity in the external world. 
As critics have pointed out, Hume explicitly admitted that we 
have a natural and, in practice, irresistible belief in the real 
existence of bodies independently of our impressions or percep¬ 
tions. He could therefore quite well have said that this belief was 
a matter of common sense. But though Hume thought that the 
validity of the belief could not be proved, he at any rate inquired 
into its genesis, whereas Royer-Collard finds such inquiries uncon¬ 
genial and leaves his hearers in some doubt about precisely what he 
is claiming. It is indeed clear that he rejects the reduction of the 
self and the external world to sensations and the attempt to 
reconstruct them on this basis. It is also clear that he lays empha¬ 
sis on the idea of perception as distinct from sensation and as a 
means of overcoming subjectivism. But his treatment of the way 
in which perception establishes the existence of the external world 
is ambiguous. He seems to wish to find room for an inductive 
inference which leads to a conclusion which is certainly, and not 
simply probably true. But the point is not developed. 

3. Victor Cousin (1792-1867) came of a family of poor artisans 
in Paris. It is related that in 1803, when playing in the gutter, he 
intervened to rescue a pupil of the Lyc£e Charlemagne from a gang 
of pursuing schoolmates, and that in gratitude the boy’s mother 
undertook to provide for Cousin’s education. 1 At the Lyc£e 
Charlemagne Cousin carried off the prizes, and on leaving the 
school he gained entry to the £cole Normale. As soon as he had 
finished his course of studies he was appointed assistant professor 
of Greek, being then twenty years old. In 1815 he lectured at the 
Sorbonne as a substitute for Royer-Collard on the Scottish philo¬ 
sophy of common sense. At the £cole Normale he had indeed 
attended lectures by Laromigui£re 2 3 and Royer-Collard; but his 
knowledge of philosophy was at the time pretty limited. For the 
matter of that, so was Royer-Collard’s. 

Cousin then applied himself to learning something about Kant 

1 For such details see Victor Cousin (London, 1888) by Jules Simon, who had 

been a pupil of Cousin. 

3 Pierre Laromiguidre (1756-1837) accepted the general method of Condillac, 
but he adopted a twofold point of departure by adding the motive power of 
attention to the receptivity of sensation. It has been already noted that Maine de 
Biran wrote on Laromiguidre's Lectures ( Lemons ). 
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whose doctrine he soon mastered, in his own opinion at least if not 
in that of posterity. In 1817 he went to Germany to make the 
acquaintance of the post-Kantian philosophers. On this visit he 
met Hegel, while on a subsequent visit in 1818 he came to know 
Schelling and Jacobi. On a third visit to Germany in 1824 Cousin 
had an opportunity to widen his knowledge of German philosophy 
while in prison for six months, suspected by the Prussian police 
of being a conspirator. 

In 1820 the £cole Normale was closed, and Cousin lost his chair. 
He then set about editing the works of Descartes and of Proclus 
and started translating Plato. In 1828 he was restored to his 
chair, and with the accession to the throne of Louis-Philippe his 
day had come at last. In 1830 he became a councillor of State, in 
1832 a member of the Royal Council and director of the ficole 
Normale, in 1833 a peer of France and in 1840 minister of public 
instruction. In the years of his glory he was to all intents and 
purposes not only the official philosopher of France but also a 
philosophical dictator who described the French philosophers of 
philosophy as his 'regiment’ and excluded from the teaching staff 
of the Sorbonne those of whom he disapproved, such as Comte and 
Renouvier. The revolution of 1848 however brought Cousin’s 
philosophical dictatorship to an end, and he retired into private 
life. At the accession to power of Louis Napoleon he became a 
professor emeritus with a pension. 

Cousin described the sensationalist theory of Condillac and his 
associates as 'sensualism’. Hence the title of his work Sensualist 
Philosophy in the Eighteenth Century (Philosophie sensualiste au 
XVIIIe si&cle, 1819). Among other writings one can mention 
Philosophical Fragments (Fragments philosophiques, 1826). On the 
True, Beautiful and the Good (Du vrai, du beau et du bien , 1837), 
a Course of the History of Modern Philosophy (Cours de Vhistoire 
de la philosophie moderne, 5 volumes, 1841) and Studies on Pascal 
(Etudes sur Pascal, 1842). 

It was Cousin’s conviction that the nineteenth century stood in 
need of eclecticism. It needed it in the political sphere, in the sense 
that monarchy, aristocracy and democracy should function as 
component elements in the constitution. In the philosophical 
sphere the time had arrived for a systematic policy of eclecticism, 
for a welding together of the valuable elements contained in 
different systems. Man himself is a composite being, and just as in 
man an harmonious integration of different powers and activities 
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is a desirable goal, so in philosophy do we require an integration of 
different ideas, each of which is apt to be over-emphasized by one 
or other philosophical system. 

According to Cousin, reflection on the history of philosophy 
reveals that there are four basic types of system, which are ‘the 
fundamental elements of all philosophy’. 1 In the first place there 
is sensualism, the philosophy ‘which relies exclusively on the 
senses’. 2 Then there is idealism, which finds reality in the realm of 
thought. Thirdly there is the philosophy of common sense. And in 
the fourth place there is mysticism, which turns its back on the 
senses and takes refuge in inferiority. Each of these systems or 
types of system contains some truth, but no one of them contains 
the whole truth or is uniquely true. For example, the philosophy 
of sensation must obviously express some truth, as sensibility is a 
real aspect of man. It is not however the whole of man. In regard 
therefore to the basic kinds of system we have to be careful ‘not to 
reject any one, and not to be the dupe of any of them’. 3 We have 
to combine the true elements. To do so is to practise eclecticism. 

Eclecticism is presented by Cousin as the culmination of an 
historical process. ‘The philosophy of a century arises from all the 
elements of which this century is composed.’ 4 In other words, 
philosophy is the product of the complex factors which compose a 
civilization, even though, once arisen, it takes on a life of its own 
and can exercise an influence. At the close of the Middle Ages, 
according to Cousin, the new spirit which arose first took the form 
of an attack on the dominant medieval power, the Church, and so 
of a religious revolution. A political revolution came second. ‘The 
English revolution is the great event of the end of the seventeenth 
century.’ 5 Both revolutions expressed the spirit of freedom, 
which was then manifested in the science and philosophy of the 
eighteenth century. The spirit of freedom or liberty led indeed to 
the excesses of the French revolution; but subsequently it was 
given a balanced expression in a political system combining the 
elements of monarchy, aristocracy and democracy, in constitu¬ 
tional monarchy that is to say. It follows that the philosophy 
required by the nineteenth century is an eclecticism which com¬ 
bines independence of the Church with a rejection of materialism 
and atheism. In fine, an eclectic spiritualism is required which 
transcends the philosophy of sensation of the eighteenth century 

1 Cours de philosophic. Hisfoire de la philosophic , I, p. 141 (Brussels. 1840). 

3 Ibid., p. 118. 3 Ibid., p. 141. 4 Ibid., p. 8. 6 Ibid., p. 11. 
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but does not fall back into subservience to ecclesiastical dogma 
and tutelage. 

It would not be fair to Cousin to suggest that he is blind to the 
fact that this sort of interpretation of the history of development 
presupposes a philosophy, a definite stand in regard to criteria of 
truth and falsehood. He may speak on occasion as though he were 
an impartial observer, judging philosophy from outside; but he 
also admits explicitly that we cannot separate truth from error 
in philosophical systems without criteria which are the result of 
previous philosophical reflection, and that for this reason eclec¬ 
ticism 'assumes a system, starts from a system’. 1 

Cousin’s rejection of the sensationalism of Condillac by no means 
entails a rejection of the method of observation and experiment 
in philosophy, nor indeed of starting with psychology. In his view 
Condillac’s use of observation was deficient. As was seen by 
Laromiguiere, observation gives us phenomena such as active 
attention which cannot be reduced to passively received impres¬ 
sions. And Maine de Biran threw light, by means of observation, 
on the active role of the self. If Condillac rightly asserted the 
existence and importance of human sensibility, de Biran rightly 
asserted the existence and importance of the human will, of 
voluntary activity. Observation however, Cousin insists, will take 
us further than this. For it reveals to us the faculty of reason, 
which is reducible neither to sensation nor to will and which sees 
the necessary truth of certain basic principles, such as the principle 
of causality, that are implicitly recognized by common sense. 
Psychology therefore reveals the presence of three faculties in man, 
namely sensibility, will and reason. And philosophical problems 
fall into three corresponding groups, concerned respectively with 
the beautiful, the good and the true. 

To develop a philosophy of reality we have of course to go 
beyond the purely psychological sphere. It is the faculty of reason 
which enables us to do this. For with the aid of the principles of 
substance and causality it enables us to refer the interior pheno¬ 
mena of willed effort to the self or ego and passively received 
impressions to an external world or Nature. These two realities, 
the ego and the non-ego, limit one another, as Fichte held, and 
cannot constitute the ultimate reality. Both must be ascribed to 
the creative activity of God. It is thus reason which enables us to 
emerge from the subjective sphere and to develop an ontology in 

1 Fragments phitosophiques (1838 edition), I, p. 41. 
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which the self and the not-self are seen as related to the causal 
activity of God. 

The Traditionalists emphasized the impotence of the human 
reason in the metaphysical and religious spheres, when working 
independently of revelation. The Catholic Church eventually took 
a stand against this attitude; and it may thus appear that it 
should have been gratified by Cousin’s metaphysics. But what 
Cousin was driving at was a middle way between Catholicism on 
the one hand and eighteenth-century atheism and agnosticism on 
the other. It is understandable therefore that his point of view 
was not altogether acceptable to those who believed that the 
bosom of the Church was the only viable and proper alternative to 
infidelity. Further, Cousin was accused of pantheism on the ground 
that he represented the world as a necessary actualization of the 
divine lif e. That is to say, he thought of God as necessarily manifest¬ 
ing himself in the physical world and in the sphere of finite selves. 
The world, in his opinion, was as necessary to God as God to the 
world; and he spoke of God as returning to himself in human 
consciousness. 1 Cousin denied that such ways of speaking entailed 
pantheism; but little weight was attached to his denial by critics 
who were convinced of the inherently irreligious tendencies of 
philosophy. To be sure, he advised philosophers to steer clear of 
talking about religion, by which he meant primarily Catholicism. 
But he certainly talked about God; and to his religious critics his 
way of speaking seemed to be at variance with what they believed 
to be true religion and to confirm their suspicions of philosophy. 

As an exponent of a middle way, of a policy of compromise. 
Cousin was naturally faced with criticism from two sides. His 
metaphysics was acceptable neither to materialists and atheists 
nor to the Traditionalists. His political theories satisfied neither 
the republicans and the socialistically minded nor the authori¬ 
tarian royalists. His more academic critics have objected that the 
transition which he makes from psychology to ontology is unjusti¬ 
fied. In particular, Cousin gives no clear explanation how prin¬ 
ciples of universal and necessary validity, capable of grounding 
an ontology and a metaphysics, can be derived from inspection of 
the data of consciousness. He asserts that ‘as is the method of a 

1 Cousin’s ideas on this subject obviously show the influence of German 
metaphysical idealism. It was however his general habit to minimize foreign 
influence in his thought. He even went so far as to represent electicism as a speci¬ 
fically French contribution to philosophical thought. 
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philosopher, so will be his system’, and that 'the adoption of a 
method decides the destiny of a philosophy’. 1 Those critics who 
find Cousin’s eclecticism incoherent may be inclined to agree, 
adding that in his case a clearly defined method was conspicuous 
by its absence. 

Though however Cousin’s thought has been submitted to a good 
deal of patronizing or even contemptuous criticism, he made a 
considerable contribution to the development of academic 
philosophy in France, especially perhaps in the field of the history 
of philosophy. His view that there was truth in all systems 
naturally encouraged study of them; and he set an example by 
his historical writings. It is easy to write him off as a man who 
gave theoretical expression to the reign of Louis-Philippe. The 
fact remains that he left his mark on university philosophy in 
France. 

4. Among the pupils of Cousin was Theodore Simon Jouffroy 
(1796-1842). He entered the Ecole Normale in 1814 and after his 
studies became a lecturer there until his appointment in 1833 as 
professor of ancient philosophy at the College de France. 2 From 
1833 he also served as a deputy in the Chamber. His writings in¬ 
clude two sets of philosophical essays (Melanges philosophiques, 
1833, and Nouveaux mdlanges philosophiques, 1842) and two 
courses, one on natural law ( Cours de droit naturel, 2 volumes, 1834- 
42) and one on aesthetics (Cours d‘esthdtique, 1843). The second 
course, published posthumously, consists of notes of his lectures 
taken by a hearer. 

In regard to philosophy, or at any rate to philosophical systems, 
Jouffroy shows a marked scepticism. In 1813 he realized that he 
had lost his Christian faith. That is to say, he found that the 
answers provided by Christian dogmas to problems about human 
life and destiny were no longer valid for him. In his view philo¬ 
sophy would or at least might one day take the place of Christian 
dogmas and solve the problems which could no longer be answered 
by the authoritative pronouncements of a religion claiming to 
embody divine revelation. 3 In this matter Jouffroy was more 
outspoken than Cousin who, whatever he may have thought, 
tended to emphasize the co-existence of philosophy and religion 

1 Elements of Psychology, translated by C. S. Henry, p. 28 (London, 1851), 

2 Previously to his nomination to this chair Jouffroy had lectured at the Sor- 
bonne as well as at the £cole Normale. 

3 In 1825 Jouffroy published an article on the end of dogmas and their eventual 
replacement by philosophy. 
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rather than the replacement of the latter by the former. 1 Though 
however Jouffroy remained convinced that each individual had in 
fact a vocation, a task in life, he did not believe that anyone could 
know with certainty what his vocation was, nor that philosophy 
as it existed could provide definite answers to problems of this 
kind. In his opinion philosophical systems reflected the outlook, 
ideas, historical and social circumstances and needs of their times. 
Systems, in other words, express relative, not absolute truth. 
Like religion, they can have pragmatic value; but a fined philo¬ 
sophical system is a remote ideal, not an actuality. 

Jouffroy combined this partial scepticism in regard to philo¬ 
sophical systems with belief in principles of common sense which 
are prior to explicit philosophy and express the collective wisdom 
of the human race. Royer-Collard and Cousin aroused in him an 
interest in the Scottish philosophy of common sense, an interest 
which bore fruit in his translation into French of Dugald Stewart's 2 
Outlines of Moral Philosophy and of Reid's works. Reflecting on 
the Scottish philosophy Jouffroy came to the conclusion that there 
are principles of common sense which possess a degree of truth 
and certainty which is not enjoyed by the philosophical theories 
of individuals. 3 To be sure, these theories cannot be simply the 
product of individuals, if philosophies express the spirit of their 
times. But the principles of common sense represent something 
more permanent, the collective wisdom of mankind or the human 
race, to which appeal can be made against the one-sidedness of a 
philosophical system. One philosopher, for example, may expound 
a materialist system, while another regards spirit as the sole 
reality. Common sense however recognizes the existence of both 
matter and spirit. Presumably therefore any adequate or univer¬ 
sally true philosophy would be basically an explication of com¬ 
mon sense, of the wisdom of mankind, rather than of the ideas, 
outlook, circumstances and needs of a particular society. 

There are of course some pretty obvious objections to any sharp 
division between individual opinions and theories on the one hand 

1 As a kind of philosophical dictator, the official mouthpiece of philosophy in 
France, Cousin was anxious not to antagonize potentially hostile groups but to 
harmonize different points of view. As we have noted, his policy of compromise was 
not particularly successful. The point is however that his position encouraged 
adoption of a policy which a man such as Jouffroy, who did not share Cousin’s 
ambitions, had much less interest in pursuing. 

2 For Dugald Stewart see Vol. 5 of this History, pp. 375-83. 

3 On this subject see Jouffroy’s essay on philosophy and common sense in 
MManges philosopkiques. 
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and the collective wisdom of mankind on the other. For example, 
common sense is said to express itself in self-evidently true propo¬ 
sitions which he at the basis of logics and ethics. But the truth of 
such principles is grasped by individual minds. And in his psycho¬ 
logical reflections, where he treats of human faculties, their 
development and cooperation, Jouffroy certainly depicts reason 
as capable of apprehending truth. To a certain extent perhaps the 
tension between individualism and what we may perhaps, for 
want of a better word, call collectivism can be overcome by repre¬ 
senting the fully developed human being as participating in the 
common mind or wisdom. But the tension in Jouffroy’s thought 
remains. For instance, his view of common sense as expressing 
human solidarity might be expected, as historians have pointed 
out, to influence his political ideas in the direction of socialism, 
whereas in fact he spoke on occasion of society as a collection of 
individuals. Perhaps however Jouffroy would maintain that the 
integration of the common and the individual is an ideal towards 
which mankind moves. In the case of philosophy at any rate he 
believed that the divergence between one-sided systems and com¬ 
mon sense would one day be overcome. And he seems also to have 
thought that nationalism was in process of giving way to inter¬ 
nationalism as an expression of human fraternity. 

We have seen that Cousin tried to base ontology on psychology. 
Jouffroy did not follow him here. He insisted that psychology 
should be kept free from metaphysics and studied with the same 
scientific detachment that we find in the physicist. At the same 
time he emphasized the distinction between psychology and 
physical science. 1 When the physicist observes a series or set of 
phenomena, he is not simultaneously presented with their cause 
or causes. Further inquiry is required. In inner observation or 
perception however the cause, namely the self, is a datum. This 
may sound like an excursion into metaphysics; but Jouffroy seems 
to be referring, in a manner reminiscent of Maine de Biran, to the 
ego which is aware of itself in consciousness or apperception 
rather than to a substantial soul. 

In his lectures on natural law Jouffroy devoted his attention 
very largely to ethical themes. In a sense good and evil are 
relative. For every man has his own particular vocation in life, 
his life-task; and good actions are those which contribute to the 

1 See Jouffroy’s essay on the legitimacy of the distinction between psychology 
and physiology in Nouveaux melanges philosopkiques. 
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fulfilment of this vocation, while evil actions are those which are 
incompatible with its fulfilment. We can say therefore that good 
and evil are relative to the individual's self-realization. But this is 
not all that can be said. Underlying all ethical codes and systems of 
law are the basic principles which belong to common sense. Further 
Jouffroy seems to regard all individual vocations as contributing 
to the development of a common moral order. And if a unified 
moral ideal cannot be fully realized in this life, it may perhaps 
be the case that it will be realized in another. 


CHAPTER iv 

SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE 

General remarks—The utopianism of Fourier — Saint-Simon 
and the development of society — Proudhon , anarchism and 
syndicalism—Marx on the French socialists. 

i. The Traditionalists, as we have seen, were concerned with what 
they regarded as the breakdown of social order exhibited in and 
consequent on the revolution, the revolution itself being attributed 
in large measure to the thought and influence of the eighteenth- 
century philosophers. To depict the Traditionalists as being reac¬ 
tionaries to such an extent as to envisage the restoration of the 
pre-revolutionary regime together with all the abuses which 
rendered change inevitable would be to do them an injustice. But 
they certainly believed that social reconstruction on a firm basis 
demanded a reassertion of traditional principles of religion and of 
monarchic government. In this sense they looked backwards, 
though a writer such as de Maistre was, as we have noted, a 
strong upholder of ultramontanism and no friend of the tradition 
of Gallicanism. 

The ideologists, regarded by Napoleon as pestilential 'meta¬ 
physicians', were not much given to political pronouncements. 
But their methods had implications in the social field. For example, 
they insisted on careful analysis of empirical phenomena and on 
education through discussion. The emperor doubtless thought that 
the ideologists were concerned with trivialities and useless or 
unprofitable inquiries; but the fact of the matter is that they 
were opposed to the idea of moulding the youth to a pattern and 
to the educational system as envisaged by Napoleon, as well as to 
his restoration of the Catholic religion in France. 

The eclectics favoured constitutional monarchy and a com¬ 
promise policy, acceptable to the bourgeoisie. They were them¬ 
selves active in political life; and they can be said to have 
represented a class which gained in status through the revolution 
and which did not desire further drastic experiments, whether 
imperialistic conquests or socialist programmes of change. 

It is only to be expected however that there should have been 
other thinkers who were convinced that the revolution ought to 
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be carried further, not indeed in the sense of a renewal of blood¬ 
shed but in the sense that the ideals of the revolution needed to 
be realized in a reformation of the structure of society. Liberty 
might have been achieved by the revolution; but the realization 
of equality and fraternity was by no means so conspicuous. These 
would-be social reformers who were convinced that the work of 
the revolution needed to be extended, were idealists, 1 and their 
positive proposals have often been described as utopian, especially 
by Marx and his followers. In some cases at any rate the descrip¬ 
tion has an obvious foundation in fact. If the Traditionalists had 
their dreams, so had their opposite numbers. To admit this patent 
fact does not however entail the conclusion that Marxism is 
scientific as opposed to utopian socialism. 2 In any case a sharp 
distinction tends to conceal the fact that the ideas of the French 
social reformers in the first half of the nineteenth century con¬ 
tributed to the development of political theory on socialist lines. 

2. It must be admitted that Karl Marx's view of Francois 
Marie Charles Fourier (1772-1837) as a well-meaning and myth- 
creating utopian socialist was not unjustified. For while Fourier 
certainly drew attention to a real problem, his solution contained 
elements which now and then bordered on the fantastic. His 
views were often eccentric; and some of his prophecies, as about 
the functions which animals might or would come to fulfil, 
amounted to highly imaginative science fiction. But he was a 
kindly man and was inspired by a genuine desire for the regenera¬ 
tion of society. 

A native of Besan^on, where he received his schooling from the 
Jesuits, Fourier was the son of a merchant and gained his liveli¬ 
hood in the world of trade. Apart from this occupation he devoted 
himself to the propagation of his views on human society. His 
writings include a Theory of the Four Movements and of General 
Destinies (Thdorie des quatres mouvements et des destinies gdndrales, 
1808), a Theory of Universal Unity (Thdorie de Vunitd universelle , 
1822) and a work entitled The New Industrial and Social World 

1 There is of course no reference to idealism in any technical philosophical sense. 

3 It is arguable at any rate that a more helpful distinction can be made between 
pragmatic socialism, which is of course inspired by at least implicit socio-ethical 
ideals but is comparatively free from ideological dogmatism, and doctrinaire 
socialism in which the interests of individuals and groups here and now may very 
well be sacrificed in the name of the society of the future, the advent of which is 
regarded either as the inevitable result of an historical process or as so over¬ 
whelmingly desirable that the measures supposed to be required for its attain¬ 
ment must take precedence over the correction of present abuses and evils. 
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(Le nouveau monde industriel et socidtaire, 1829). Except for his 
secondary schooling at Besan^on he was a self-taught man who 
possessed plenty of intelligence, a lively imagination and a 
smattering of knowledge on a variety of topics. 

Fourier was an uncompromising and outspoken critic of estab¬ 
lished society as he knew it. More accurately, he followed Rousseau 
in blaming civilization for the ills of mankind. Everywhere in 
civilized society, according to Fourier, we can see selfishness and 
self-interest masquerading as service to humanity. For example, 
doctors thrive on the spread of ailments among their fellow 
citizens, and the clergy desire the deaths of their wealthier 
parishioners in order to receive substantial fees for performing the 
funeral rites. 1 Moreover, civilized society is afflicted with hordes 
of parasites. Women and children, for instance, are domestic 
parasites, while soldiers and traders are social parasites. Obviously, 
not even Fourier’s eccentricity goes so far as to suggest that women 
and children should be eliminated. What he means is that in 
civilized society women and children lead unproductive lives. In 
his opinion, women should be emancipated and free to take part 
in productive work, while children, he quaintly suggests, who love 
playing in the gutter, might well be employed in cleaning up the 
streets. As things are, only a comparatively small section of the 
population is engaged in productive work. Armies are engaged in 
destruction, not production; and in times of peace they are 
parasites on society. As for traders and merchants, ‘commerce is 
the natural enemy of the producer.’ 2 It by no means follows how¬ 
ever that the producers are either happy or free from the prevailing 
selfishness. Their conditions of fife are often deplorable, and ‘each 
worker is at war with the mass and bears ill will towards it from 
personal interest’. 3 In fine, civilized society is infected thoughout 
with selfishness, discord and disharmony. 

What is the origin of the evils of civilized society? According to 
Fourier it is the repression of the passions, for which civilization is 

1 Fourier evidently gives one-sided pictures or caricatures oi the motives and 
outlooks of groups and classes. Caricature apart however, he is certainly quick 
to detect evidence of what he believes to be sham and humbug and to draw 
inferences from behaviour to motives of which the agents may not be consciously 
aware. In other words, his picture of society, though doubtless one-sided, exhibits 
some psychological insight. In the case of politicians, for example, claims to be 
concerned exclusively with the public welfare often arouse sceptical thoughts in 
minds which have never heard of Fourier. 

2 Four Movements, p. 332; Universal Unity , II, p. 217. 

3 Four Movements, p. 29. 
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responsible. The world was created by a good God who implanted 
in man certain passions which must therefore be good in them¬ 
selves. Among the thirteen passions implanted by God Fourier 
includes, for example, the five senses, social passions such as love 
and family feeling, distributive passions such as that for variety 
(the ‘butterfly' passion), and the crowning passion for harmony 
which unites or synthesizes the others. 1 Civilization has repressed 
these passions in such a way as to render harmony impossible. 
What is required therefore is a reorganization of society which 
will secure the release of the passions and, consequently, both the 
development of individuals and the attainment of concord or 
harmony between them. 

The social organization to which Fourier pinned his hopes was 
what he called a ‘phalanx', a group of men, women and children 
amounting in number to between one and a half and two thousand 
people. 2 The members of a phalanx would be persons of different 
temperaments, abilities and tastes. They would be grouped accord¬ 
ing to occupation or type of work; but no member would be given 
work for which he was unsuited or which he would find repugnant. 
If his tastes changed or he felt the need for other work, he could 
satisfy the ‘butterfly 1 passion. 3 Thus each member of a phalanx 
would have full opportunity to develop his talents and passions 
to the full; and he would understand the significance of his par¬ 
ticular work in the general scheme. There would be competition 
between sub-groups; but harmony would reign. Indeed, if only 
one phalanx was successfully established, the evident harmony, 
happiness and prosperity of its members would inevitably 
stimulate imitation. Relations between different phalanxes would 
be loose, though there would have to be provision for groups of 
workers to perform special temporary tasks in different phalanxes. 
There would not of course be any wars. Their place would be 
taken by gastronomic contests or competitions. 4 

Some of Fourier's ideas strike most readers as odd or bizarre. 
Thus he believed that human social regeneration would have 
remarkable effects not only in the animal kingdom but even among 

1 It is hardly necessary to say that by passion Fourier does not mean something 
excessive and disordered, as when we say of someone that he flew into a passion 
or that he was carried away by ungovernable passion. 

2 The ideal number, according to Fourier, would be 1620, as this would facili¬ 
tate all combinations of the thirteen basic passions. 

3 The family would be retained in the phalanx. But release of the 'butterfly' 
passion would mean abolition of tabus in regard to conjugal fidelity. 

4 Fourier laid stress on 'gastrosophy'. 
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the heavenly bodies. But the oddity of some of his ideas does not 
alter the fact that he saw a real problem which is acute enough 
today, namely that of humanizing industrial society and labour 
and overcoming what is described as alienation. His solution 
obviously suffers from the defects of utopianism, such as the notion 
that there is only one ideal form of social organization. At the 
same time it had its points. To a certain extent it was a socialist 
solution; but Fourier did not envisage the abolition of private 
property, which he believed to be necessary for the development 
of the human personality. What he was suggesting was an experi¬ 
mental cooperative society with shareholders, the shares being 
allotted in stated proportion to labour, capital and talent, and 
the highest interest going to those who held the least stock. 

Fourier himself never succeeded in realizing his project. But 
after his death a disciple called Godin founded a ‘phalanstery’ in 
France, while another disciple, Victor ConsidSrant, experimented 
on Fourierist lines in Texas. Fourier’s doctrines, trimmed of their 
more bizarre features, attracted a number of adherents both in 
France and America; but their effect was understandably limited 
and passing. He regarded himself as the Newton of social thought, 
the discoverer of the laws of social development and, in particular, 
of the transition from ‘civilization’ to the harmonious and perfect 
society which would realize the divine plan. His own estimate of 
himself has not been accepted. But while it is understandable 
that his ideas should be regarded as being to a large extent an 
historical curiosity, he was by no means devoid of perspicacity. 
Such problems as how to organize social and industrial structures 
in the service of man and how to harmonize individual and collec¬ 
tive needs are obviously still with us. 

3. A more influential precursor of socialism was Claude-Henri 
de Rouvroy, Comte de Saint-Simon (1760-1825). Scion of a noble 
though by no means wealthy family Saint-Simon received his 
education from private tutors, one of whom was the philosopher 
and scientist d’Alembert. 1 It was doubtless d’Alembert who 
stimulated in Saint-Simon’s mind his faith in science as the source 
of enlightenment. At the age of seventeen Saint-Simon became an 
officer in the army and took part in the American war of indepen¬ 
dence. When the revolution broke out, he supported it up to a 
point, though his cooperation seems to have consisted mainly in 
buying confiscated property cheaply. In 1793 he was arrested, 

1 For d’Alembert see vol. 6 of this History, pp. 39-47. 
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under the name which he had adopted for his profitable enter¬ 
prises, but was subsequently released. He was politically active 
under the Directory but eventually-gave himself entirely to the 
development and publicization of his social ideas, at times in a 
position of very considerable hardship. 1 In 1807-8 he published 
his Introduction to the Scientific Works of the Nineteenth Century 
[Introduction aux travaux scientifiques de XIXe sibcle), and in 1813 
his Essay on the Science of Man and Work on Universal Gravitation 
[Mimoire sur la science de Vhomme and Travail sur la gravitation 
universelle). From 1814 until 1817 he worked in collaboration with 
Augustin Thierry; and the work entitled Reorganisation of 
European Society (Reorganisation de la sociiti europienne , 1814) 
appeared under both names. From 1818 Auguste Comte acted as 
his secretary and collaborator until the two men quarrelled in 
1824, the year before Saint-Simon's death. Comte owed a con¬ 
siderable debt to Saint-Simon and he could on occasion acknow¬ 
ledge the fact; but, in general, he preferred not to. 

Saint-Simon described the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century as critical and revolutionary, whereas the philosophy of 
the nineteenth century was destined to be inventive and organiza¬ 
tional. 'The philosophers of the eighteenth century made an 
Encyclopaedia to overthrow the theological and feudal system. 
The philosophers of the nineteenth century should also make an 
Encyclopaedia to bring into being the industrial and scientific 
system.' 2 That is to say, the thinkers of the eighteenth century 
subjected the old regime and the beliefs on which it rested to 
destructive criticism. If, in Saint-Simon's opinion, the last kings of 
France had had the good sense to ally themselves with the rising 
industrial class instead of with the nobility, the transition to a 
new system could have been affected peaceably. In point of fact 
however the old regime was swept away in a violent revolution. 
At the same time a political system cannot disappear entirely, 
unless a new system, capable of taking its place, is waiting, so to 
speak, in the wings. In the case of the French revolution the new 
system, destined to take the place of the old, was not ready. It is 
no matter for surprise therefore if after a time the monarchy was 
restored. The nineteenth century however was destined to be a 
period of new social construction and organization. And in the 
fulfilment of this task the nineteenth-century thinkers had an 

1 In 1823 Saint-Simon attempted suicide. 

2 Oeuvres completes de Saint-Simon et Enfantin (Paris, 1865-76), X, pp. 104-5. 
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important role to play, the thinkers, that is to say, who, like 
Saint-Simon himself, could point out the lines which the process 
of constructive organization should take. 

Though however Saint-Simon emphasized the critical and 
destructive aspects of the philosophy of the eighteenth-century 
Enlightenment, there was another aspect of it which he regarded 
as providing the basis for later construction. This was its exalt¬ 
ation of the rational and scientific spirit. In Saint-Simon’s opinion, 
it was science which had undermined the authority of the Church 
and the credibility of theological dogmas. At the same time it was 
the extension of the scientific approach from physics and astron¬ 
omy to man himself which provided the basis for social reorgan¬ 
ization. ‘Knowledge of man is the one thing which can lead to the 
discovery of the ways of reconciling the interests of people.’ 1 
And knowledge of man can be attained only by treating man as a 
part of nature and by developing the idea, already prepared by 
certain writers of the Enlightenment and by Cabanis, of psy¬ 
chology as a department of physiology. Psychology however must 
also include study of the social organism. In other words, a new 
science is needed, described by Saint-Simon as social physiology. 2 
Society and politics or, more generally, man in society can then be 
studied no less scientifically than the movements of the heavenly 
bodies. In fine, the application of Newtonian science to man 
himself, his psychology, his moral behaviour and his politics, is an 
indispensable basis for solving the social problems of Europe. 

The sciences of astronomy, physics and chemistry have already 
been placed on a 'positive basis’, 3 that is to say on observation and 
experiment. 4 The time has now come to place the science of man 
on a similar basis. 5 This will bring about the unification of the 
sciences and the realization of the ideal which inspired the 
Encyclopaedia. It is true that a completely unified and final 
scientific knowledge of the world remains an ideal towards which 
the human mind can approximate but which it cannot fully attain, 
inasmuch as advance in scientific knowledge is always possible. 

1 Ibid., XI. p. 40. 

2 The term ‘sociology' derives from Comte rather than from Saint-Simon, 

3 Oeuvres, XI, p. 17. 

4 Saint-Simon emphasizes the role of observation and experiment. Obviously, 
experimentation, in the sense in which we speak of experiments in chemistry, is 
hardly possible in astronomy. But the term can be understood in a wide sense. 
And nowadays the situation has altered from what it was in Saint-Simon's time. 

6 We are reminded of the famous passage in Hume's introduction to the 
Treatise, in which he envisages placing the science of man on a solid foundation of 
experience and observation. 
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At the same time Saint-Simon thinks in terms of the extension of 
the approach and method of classical physics, considered as 
definitive in its main lines, to the study of man. And he believes 
that this extension will complete the transition from the stage of 
human thought in which theology and metaphysics passed as 
knowledge to the stage of positive or scientific knowledge. 

Some writers have seen a discrepancy between Saint-Simon's 
ideal of the unification of the sciences and his later insistence on 
the superior dignity of the science of man. It has been argued, 
that is to say, that the ideal in question implies that all sciences 
are on the same level, whereas to ascribe a higher dignity to the 
science of man is to assume that there is a qualitative difference 
between man and other beings and to fall back on the medieval 
notion that the dignity of a science depends on its subject-matter 
or ‘formal object'. 1 

This may be the case. But it does not seem necessary to postu¬ 
late any radical change in Saint-Simon's position. He does indeed 
come to hold that social physiology has a special subject-matter, 
namely the social organism, which is more than a collection of 
individuals. But he demands that society should be studied by 
means of the same sort of method which is employed in other 
sciences. And if he adds a value-judgment, this does not neces¬ 
sarily involve him in a radical shift of position, not at any rate if 
we interpret him as referring to the importance of the science of 
man rather than as implying that man is qualitatively different 
from other things to an extent which precludes scientific study of 
human society. This implication was obviously not intended. 

Saint-Simon does not of course treat society in a purely abstract 
manner. Social and political institutions develop and change; and 
Saint-Simon assumes that there must be a law which governs such 
changes. To study human society scientifically involves therefore 
discovery of the law or laws of social evolution. If we take it that 
any such law can be discovered only inductively, by investigating 
and reflecting on the historical phenomena, it is obvious that a 
survey of the widest possible field is desirable. Or, if a preliminary 
statement of the law of social change is based on an inquiry into a 
limited field, inquiry into other fields is required in order to see 
whether the hypothesis is confirmed or falsified. Though however 

1 See, for example, what is said by E. Br6hier in the sixth volume of his 
History of Philosophy (The Nineteenth Century: Period of Systems, 1800-1850 . 
translated by Wade Baskin, Chicago and London, 1968, p. 267). 
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Saint-Simon does make general remarks about historical stages in 
the process of social evolution, what really interests him is the 
transition from medieval to modern civilization, apart from what 
he has to say about the future. 

In his general views of the transition from theological beliefs 
and metaphysical speculation to the era of positive or scientific 
knowledge, of the need for a science of human society, and of 
historical changes as law-governed, Saint-Simon obviously antici¬ 
pates the positivism of Auguste Comte. The latter’s disciples were 
inclined to belittle the former’s influence; and some even tried to 
make out that it was Saint-Simon who was influenced by Comte 
rather than the other way round. But this contention cannot be 
defended successfully. To be sure, both men had their precursors 
in the eighteenth century, writers such as Turgot and Condorcet. 1 
And during their period of collaboration Saint-Simon doiAtless 
derived stimulus from Comte. The point is however that Saint- 
Simon arrived at his basic ideas well before the period of his 
association with Comte. And whatever some of his disciples may 
have said, Comte could bring himself on occasion, at any rate in 
correspondence, to recognize his debt to Saint-Simon. True, 
Comte worked out his ideas in his own way. But it is a question of 
deriving stimulus from Saint-Simon and being influenced by him 
in important respects rather than of slavish appropriation of 
ideas. In view of Comte's reputation as the founder of classical 
positivism it is as well to draw attention to the important role 
played by Saint-Simon. 

In his account of social change Saint-Simon lays great emphasis 
on the basic importance of ideas. For example, the beliefs and 
ideas of the Middle Ages exercised a determining influence on the 
social and political institutions of the time, 2 while the develop¬ 
ment of the sciences and the transition to the stage of positive 
knowledge demands and leads to the creation of new social and 
political structures. In thus emphasizing the basic role played by 
ideas he is linked with Comte rather than with Marx. At the same 
time Saint-Simon also stresses the importance of man’s economic 
life by what he has to say about the rise of the class of merchants 
and artisans. In his opinion the feudal society of the Middle 
Ages reached its culminating point in the eleventh century. After 

1 For Turgot and Condorcet, see Vol. 6 of this History , pp. 56-8 and pp. 168-71. 

a Saint-Simon regards the medieval period as a necessary stage in historical 
development and has thus little sympathy with the eighteenth-century tendency 
to dismiss the Middle Ages as a period of darkness. 
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this time there emerged within it two factors which were the 
remote augurs of its dissolution. One was the introduction of 
scientific ideas from the Islamic world, while the other was the 
emergence of the communes, representing a class of producers in a 
sense in which the Church and the feudal nobility were not pro¬ 
ducers. 1 Within the medieval period itself neither factor became 
strong enough to constitute a real threat to existing authority. 
In the sixteenth century however the power of the Church was 
weakened by the challenge of the reformers; and it allied itself 
with, or subordinated itself to the monarchy instead of being, as 
in the Middle Ages, a rival to the temporal power. Scientific 
knowledge grew and threatened theological beliefs, eventually 
leading intellectuals at any rate to question all established 
authority and ideas. Further, as the French monarchs foolishly 
associated themselves with the nobility, once it had been reduced 
to a condition of submission, rather with the interests of the rising 
class of producers, violent revolution became in the end inevitable. 
The French revolution was simply the outcome of a process which 
had been going on ‘for more than six centuries’. 2 It set the rising 
class free and rendered possible the transition to industrial 
society. 

Saint-Simon looked on contemporary society as being in an 
intermediary phase, intermediate, that is to say, between the old 
regime and the establishment of a new society based on scienti¬ 
fic knowledge and on industry. The conditions for a new society 
were already there. It would not matter if France were to lose the 
monarchy, the bishops and the landowners; but it would certainly 
matter if it lost the only really useful class, the producers or work¬ 
men. (The scientists must also be included of course as an indis¬ 
pensable element in society.) It by no means follows however that 
Saint-Simon demanded the development of social democracy or 
concerned himself with extension of the franchise to all citizens or 
with their participation in government. What he does look forward 
to is the rule of scientists and of captains of industry. In 
L’Organisation (1819) he envisaged three chambers of experts. 

1 It does not follow that Saint-Simon regarded the Church and the feudal 
nobility as parasites on medieval society. For him medieval society was 'organic', 
and he looked on the feudal nobility and the Church as performing useful func¬ 
tions within this society. He did not, for instance, regard religion simply as harm¬ 
ful superstition, but rather as an historical necessity, even though religious 
beliefs were destined to be supplanted by scientific knowledge. 

2 Oeuvres, V. p. 78. 
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The first, the chamber of invention, consisting of engineers and 
artists, would draw up plans or projects which would then be 
examined by the second chamber, consisting of mathematicians, 
physicists and physiologists. 1 The third chamber would be respon¬ 
sible for putting into execution projects proposed by the first 
chamber and examined and approved by the second. Saint- 
Simon called the third body the chamber of deputies. It would 
consist of elected representatives of agriculture and industry; but 
the electorate would consist only of producers. 

There is no need to lay a great deal of emphasis on these pro¬ 
posals. In his work On the Industrial System (Du systtme industriel, 
1821-22) Saint-Simon more or less contented himself with demand¬ 
ing that finances should be put into the hands of a chamber of 
industry and that the Institute of France should take over the role 
in education which had once been played by the Church. In any 
case, the concrete proposals express a number of general presup¬ 
positions. For example, it is presupposed that the scientists have 
become the intellectual 61 ite and that they can be trusted to make 
and approve plans beneficial to society. Again, it is presupposed 
that in contemporary society the interests which bind men to¬ 
gether and which call for common deliberation and action are no 
longer theological or military but economic. Government, when 
understood as coercive and as associated with military adventures 
is on its way to being transformed into a managerial adminis¬ 
tration concerned with promoting the real interests of society. 

Industrial society, according to Saint-Simon, would be a peace¬ 
ful society, at any rate when fully developed and given the appro¬ 
priate form of government or administration. What he calls the 
industrial class includes not only captains of industry but also the 
workmen. And Saint-Simon assumes that their interests coincide 
or harmonize with one another. Further, the industrial class in, 
say, France has much more in common with the parallel class in 
England than it has with the French nobility. The rise of the indus¬ 
trial class therefore provides the basis for human solidarity and for 
overcoming national enmities. True, governments as they actually 
exist represent a prolongation of the old regime, a hangover, as 
one might express it, from an outmoded social structure. The 
transition however to a form of adminstration appropriate to the 

1 The term ‘physiologist’ must obviously be understood in Saint-Simon’s sense 
as referring to specialists in the science of man. This second chamber would have 
also the function of controlling education. 
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new industrial society and devoted to its interests will justify 
confidence in international peace. This goal cannot be attained by 
alliance between or conferences between governments which do 
not properly represent the interests of the productive and naturally 
peaceful class. A fuller development of industrial society is first 
required. 

Karl Marx showed considerable respect for Saint-Simon. But he 
obviously disagreed with the latter's assumption that the real or 
true interests of the captains of industry coincided with those of 
the workmen. From Marx's point of view Saint-Simon, while 
seeing the importance of man's economic life, had failed to under¬ 
stand the clash of interests between the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat and the connection between bourgeois society and war. 
In brief, Saint-Simon was a utopian. We may indeed be inclined 
to think that in his own way Marx himself was a utopian, and that 
people living in glass houses would be well advised to refrain from 
throwing stones. But it can hardly be denied that Saint-Simon 
was over-optimistic in regard to the inherently peaceful nature of 
industrial society. 

To do Saint-Simon justice however, he came to see that ignor¬ 
ance is not the only bar to progress, and that the spread of 
scientific knowledge and government by experts was not suffi¬ 
cient to secure realization of the ideal of human brotherhood, the 
ideal of fraterniU . There was man's self-seeking and egoism to 
reckon with. And selfishness could not be overcome without an 
appropriate morality or ethics. In his New Christianity {Nouveau 
Christianisme , 1824) Saint-Simon found this morality in the 
Christian ethics of love. He was not recommending a return to the 
Christian system of dogmas which, in his view, had been super¬ 
seded by positive scientific knowledge of the world. He was 
however convinced that the Christian ideal of fraternal love, which 
had been obscured by the Church’s power-structure and by the 
policy of religious intolerance and persecution, possessed perma¬ 
nent value and relevance. The Catholic system was outmoded, 
while Lutheranism had emphasized an interiority divorced from 
political life. What was needed was the realization of the message 
of the Christian gospel in the social-political sphere. 

As Saint-Simon's insistence on ethico-refigious motivation was 
expressed in a work which appeared in the year preceding that of 
his death, it has sometimes been thought that it represented a 
radical change in his thought and pretty well a recantation of 
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positivism. But this view is inaccurate. Saint-Simon does not 
appear to have ever been a complete positivist, if we understand 
the term as implying rejection of all belief in God. He seems to 
have believed in an impersonal immanent Deity, pantheistically 
conceived, and to have thought this belief quite compatible 
with his positivism. Further, he always regarded Christianity with 
respect. To be sure, he did not accept Christian dogmas. But he 
looked on the theological outlook of the Middle Ages not as 
deplorable superstition but as an historical necessity. And though 
the theological stage of thought had, in his opinion, been super¬ 
seded by the scientific stage, he did not think of this transition 
as entailing abandonment of all Christian moral values. He did 
indeed become convinced that the new society needed a new 
religion, to overcome both individual and national egoism and to 
recreate in a new form the 'organic' society of the Middle Ages. 
But the new religion was for him the old religion, in regard, that is 
to say, to what he considered to be the essential and permanently 
valuable element in the old religion. We can say perhaps that 
Saint-Simon envisaged a 'secularized' Christianity. The 'new 
Christianity' was Christianity as relevant to the age of the indus¬ 
trial society and of positive science. 

Saint-Simon was not a systematic thinker. He advanced 
numerous fines of thought but tended to leave them only partly 
developed and did not make any prolonged effort to combine them 
in a systematic manner. His ideas however aroused widespread 
interest; and after his death some of his disciples founded the 
journal Le producteur to propagate these ideas. In 1830 a news¬ 
paper entitled Le globe also became an organ of Saint-Simonianism. 
Saint-Amand Bazard (1791--1832), one of Saint-Simon's principal 
disciples, tried to present his master's doctrine in a systematic 
way, paying special attention to its religious aspects. His lectures 
on Saint-Simon attracted a good deal of attention. Shortly before 
his death however he quarrelled with the other founding father, 
Barthelemy Prosper Enfantin (1796-1864), who pretty well 
turned Saint-Simonianism into a religious sect, though not an 
austere one, as Enfantin advocated generous ideas in regard to 
love between men and women. Bazard had been much more of a 
logical thinker; Enfantin was both an impassioned publicist and 
inclined to take up one particular project or cause after another. 
In spite however of his activity the Saint-Simonian school started 
to decline after the split between himself and Bazard. 
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The influence of Saint-Simon was not confined to those who can 
be classified as disciples. Outside their ranks the two most impor¬ 
tant thinkers who derived stimulus from his thought were doubt¬ 
less Auguste Comte and Karl Marx. Both Marx and Engels 
admired Saint-Simon. It is true that Marx criticized him, as we 
have already noted, for failing to understand the class antagonism 
between capitalists and workers and for concentrating, in Marx’s 
opinion, on glorifying bourgeois society in comparison with 
feudalism. At the same time Marx thought that in The New 
Christianity Saint-Simon had spoken up for the emancipation of 
the proletariat. We know from Engels that Marx was generally 
accustomed to express his esteem for Saint-Simon, whereas he 
regarded Comte as a reactionary and a thinker of little value. 

4. Fourier and Saint-Simon were at one with the Traditionalists 
in believing that after the overthrow of the old regime at the 
revolution a reorganization of society was required. Obviously 
the two groups had different ideas about the form which such 
reorganization should take. The Traditionalists looked Dack, in 
the sense that they insisted on the permanent validity and value 
of certain traditional beliefs and institutions, whereas Fourier and 
Saint-Simon looked forward to the creation of those new forms of 
social organization which they believed to be demanded by the 
march of history. Both groups however emphasized the need for 
social reorganization. It may appear therefore that Proudhon, 
as a professed anarchist, should be sharply differentiated from both 
Traditionalists and socialists, inasmuch as the term anarchy 
suggests an absence, or rather a rejection, of social organization. 
Though however Proudhon accepted the label ‘anarchist’ in 1840, 
he did not understand by anarchism a general social chaos, 
anarchy in the popular sense of the term, but rather the absence 
of centralized authoritarian government. What he desired was 
social organization without government. In Marxist terminology, 
he envisaged the withering away of the State. Up to a point 
therefore there was an affinity between Proudhon and Saint- 
Simon, inasmuch as the latter looked for the transformation of 
‘government’ into ‘administration’. At the same time Proudhon 
went further than Saint-Simon. For he hoped that the form of 
social organization which he considered desirable would render 
centralized administration unnecessary. 

Pierre-Joseph Proudhon (1809-1865) was bom at Besangon. 
After a short period of school education he became an apprentice 
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in the local diocesan printing press 1 and later a partner in a firm of 
printers. Though however he had to leave school for work, he con¬ 
tinued to educate himself, and in 1838 he obtained a scholarship 
which enabled him to go to Paris. In 1840 he published his essay 
What is Property ? (1 Qu’est-ce que lapropriiti?) , in which he made his 
famous statement that property is theft. This was followed by two 
further essays on the subject (1841 and 1842), the second of which 
was regarded as inflammatory propaganda by the civil authori¬ 
ties. 2 

In 1843 Proudhon published a work On the Creation of Order in 
Humanity (De la creation de I’ordre dans I'humanitd). In it he 
maintained that the human mind progresses through the two 
successive stages of religion and philosophy to the scientific stage. 
At this third stage it becomes possible for man to discover the 
serial laws operating in the world, both infra-human and human. 
The science which shows how man should apply his knowledge of 
these laws in society is called by Proudhon ‘serial dialectic’. In 
maintaining that there are ascertainable laws governing social 
development Proudhon is obviously at one with Saint-Simon and, 
for the matter of that, with Montesquieu. 3 

For a time Proudhon worked at Lyons, with visits to Paris. 
At Lyons he consorted with socialists, while at Paris he made the 
acquaintance of Marx, Bakunin and Herzen. Introduced to the 
ideas of Hegel, he undertook to apply the Hegelian dialectic in 
the sphere of economics. 4 The result was his System of Economic 
Contradictions or the Philosophy of Poverty (Systtme des contradic¬ 
tions iconomiques ou Philosophie de la mislre, 1846). The contra¬ 
diction or antithesis between the system of equality-destroying 
property on the one hand and independence-destroying socialism 
(communism) on the other is resolved in ‘mutualism’ (or ‘anarchy’), 
a society of producers united by means of free contracts. Marx, 
who had hailed Proudhon’s first essay on poverty as representing 
‘scientific socialism’, 5 hastened to attack this new work in his 

1 At this time Proudhon read widely in theology and learned Greek and 
Hebrew. Later he was to say that it is a duty of the thinking and free man to expel 
the idea of God from his mind. 

2 Proudhon’s ideas were found difficult to follow, and he was acquitted. 

3 For Montesquieu see Vol. 6 of this History , pp. 9-15. 

4 Proudhon’s knowledge of Hegel was never profound. And there is little point 

in discussing his degree of fidelity to Hegel's thought. Proudhon simply derived 
some stimulus from what he had read and from what he had been told by left- 
wing Hegelians. J 

6 It is possible that Marx took over this phrase from Proudhon himself. 
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Poverty of Philosophy (Misire de la philosophic, 1847). The split 
between the two men is in no way surprising. For Proudhon was 
never a communist, and in Marx’s eyes he expressed the interests 
of the petite bourgeoisie. 

When the monarchy was overthrown in February of 1848 
Proudhon gave only a very qualified support to the revolution. 1 
However he showed activity in a variety of ways, by campaigning 
for the establishment of a People’s Bank, by making popular 
speeches, and by founding an anarchist paper The Representative 
of the People (Le reprlsentant de peuple). In June of 1848 he was 
elected to the National Assembly. But an attack in his paper on 
Louis Napoleon, then president, led to his being sentenced to 
imprisonment for three years. 2 In 1849 he wrote Confessions of a 
Revolutionary (Les confessions d'un rdvolutionnaire), and in 1851 
he published his General Idea of Revolution in the Nineteenth 
Century (Idle glnlrale de la revolution au XIXe si&cle), in which he 
expounded his vision of the ideal free society. 

At the end of 1851 Louis Napoleon made himself emperor; and 
when Proudhon was released from prison in 1852, he was subjected 
to police supervision. In 1853 he published his Philosophy of 
Progress {Philosophic du progris) in which he denied the existence 
of any absolutes and of any permanence and asserted a theory of 
universal movement or change both in the universe at large and in 
particular spheres such as morals, politics and religion. When 
however he published Justice in the Revolution and the Church 
(De la justice dans la revolution et dans Veglise, 1858), he got into 
trouble. This was not of course because Proudhon now rejected the 
idea of the resolution of thesis and antithesis in a synthesis and 
substituted an expression of belief in continuing antinomies which 
produce a dynamic, though unstable, equilibrium of forces or 
factors. He was charged with attacking religion, morality and the 
law. To escape further imprisonment he went to Belgium, remain¬ 
ing there even after he had been pardoned in i860. While in 
Brussels he wrote several works, for example War and Peace 
(La guerre et la paix). 

Returning to Paris in 1862, Proudhon published his work On the 
Federal Principle (Du principe federatif, 1863) and wrote the 
Theory of Property (Theorie de la proprietd ), a revision of his 

1 Proudhon was no great believer in political revolutions. He wanted economic 
changes. 

a The imprisonment was not particularly stringent. Proudhon was sometimes 
allowed out on parole. And he was able to write. 
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thoughts on this subject. This revision was published posthu¬ 
mously, as was also On the Political Capacity of the Working 
Classes (De la capacitS politique des classes ouvriires, 1865). 

Proudhon came of a family of peasant stock, and he remained 
always on the side of the small producer, whether peasant or 
artisan. When he said that property was theft, 1 he was not sug¬ 
gesting that a peasant who owned and worked a plot of land and 
lived by the fruit of his labours or that a man who lived by 
making and selling chairs and claimed ownership of the tools of 
his trade was a thief. By 'property' Proudhon really meant what 
he regarded as an abuse, what he called the right of escheat or 
aubaine. For example, the landowner who did not himself work the 
land but none the less took the profits derived from the labours of 
others was a thief. In Proudhon's language there could be a right 
of 'possession', of exclusive use; but there was no right of 'property' 
as this would mean a right to exploit other people. 'Possession' 
means a right to make use of an object, whether it be land or tools. 
As 'property' means the misuse of objects (as means to exploita¬ 
tion), there can be no right to it. It involves theft. 

It is important to understand that when Proudhon denounced 
property, he was not simply denouncing exploitation by individual 
landowners and capitalists. He believed that for the maintenance 
of human independence and dignity peasants and artisans should 
'possess' the land which they worked on or the tools which they 
used and that they should receive the fruit of their labours. And 
he was therefore opposed to any system of collective ownership 
which meant that the State would take the place of the non¬ 
productive landowner or capitalist. When referring later to his 
rejection of property in the essay of 1840 he remarks that 'I 
rejected it for both the group and the individual, the nation and 
the citizen, and thus I am not advocating either communism or 
State ownership.' 2 

If we bear this point in mind, it becomes easier to understand 
how in his System of Economic Contradictions Proudhon could 
retain the idea of property as theft and at the same time offer a 
new definition of it as liberty. There is the constant possibility of 
abuse, of exploitation, which spells theft. At the same time pro¬ 
perty is a spontaneous creation of society and a bulwark against 
the ever-encroaching power of the State. Proudhon came to doubt 
whether his previous distinction between property and possession 

1 What is Property?, p. 131. 2 Theory of Property, p. 16. 
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was as useful as he had once thought it. He came to the conclusion 
that 'property is the only power which can act as a counterweight 
to the State.’ 1 It is understandable that Marx, who in his analysis 
of capitalism made use of Proudhon’s idea of theft, later attacked 
the French writer as an upholder of the interests of the petite 
bourgeoisie. But though Proudhon may have changed his termi¬ 
nology, he had always been on the side of the small producer; 
and he was a consistent enemy of communist theories. 

Revolution, the product of the conflict between opposed forces 
or factors, obviously has a negative side, in the sense that a revo¬ 
lution negates or destroys or overthrows something. This however 
is only one aspect of revolution. If revolution negates, it must also 
affirm. The French revolution asserted the ideals of liberty, 
fraternity and equality; but on the positive side it was incomplete, 
a partial failure. It produced a measure of political liberty and 
equality, but it failed to produce liberty and equality in the 
economic sphere. ‘Society should afterwards have been organized 
in terms of labour and not in those of politics and war ; 2 but this 
is not what happened. The task of the revolution, to establish ‘an 
egalitarian industrial regime’, 3 was not fulfilled. And Proudhon’s 
social and economic theorizing is designed to contribute to this 
fulfilment. For Marx, needless to say, he is a utopian. And one can 
see why Marx says this. It is however relevant to notice that 
Proudhon does not believe in permanent solutions to social 
problems. Industrial democracy, as he puts it, must succeed 
industrial feudalism. 4 But no blueprint for the organization of 
society can be absolute and definitive truth. For oppositions of 
some sort are always latent in human society, and their emergence 
involves further change. 

Property (or ‘possession’), duly distributed, safeguards inde¬ 
pendence and equality. But human society obviously cannot exist 
without some form or forms of organization. Such organization 
may be imposed from above, by the authority of the State as. 
represented by the government. But what Proudhon envisages is a 
transition from political to economic organization, when the 
economic organization or forms of association are not dictated 
from above but are produced by agreements or contracts freely 
made by producers. This is what he calls ‘anarchy’. The cen¬ 
tralized government State will, he hopes, wither away, its place 

1 Ibid., p. 144. 2 General Idea of the Revolution, p. 125. 

3 /bid’ 4 Manuel du sptculateur a la Bourse, 1857, P- 499- 
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being taken by a social order arising out of associations freely 
entered into for economic reasons, such as the demands of pro¬ 
duction, the needs of consumption and the security of the pro¬ 
ducers. ‘The notion of anarchy in politics is just as rational and 
positive as any other. It means that once industrial functions have 
taken over from political functions, then business transactions 
and exchange alone produce the social order.’ 1 Writing towards 
the end of his life Proudhon remarks that he has always had ‘a 
particular horror of regimentation’. 2 In his opinion, freedom can 
flourish only when associations and federations of associations are 
based on free contracts, contract being ‘the dominant idea in 
politics’. 3 As he puts it, commutative justice or rule by contract 
must take the place of the old systems of distributive justice, 
associated with the rule of law and a centralized governmental 
regime. 

In so far as Proudhon envisages the existence and self-main¬ 
tenance of a coherent and stable industrial society in the form of a 
loosely knit system of producers’ associations, with contracts 
instead of laws and industrial companies instead of armies, he can 
not unfairly be described as a Utopian. For he sees all citizens as 
cooperating harmoniously, inasmuch as private and collective 
interests will be identical, and as behaving in the manner which he 
considers rational. It must be remembered however that Proud¬ 
hon’s great slogan is progress, continual change. He does not 
claim that any form of social organization is free from all anti¬ 
monies or tensions and can be considered as the final goal, one 
which will be fully attained and, when attained, will represent 
perfection. He is quite ready to admit that ‘what we call anarchy 
and others fraternity’ 4 is a more or less mythical symbol, a spur to 
stimulate men to realize the revolutionary ideal of fraternity 
which, in Proudhon’s opinion, can be realized only through 
transformation of the intermediary regime consequent on the 
revolution into an industrial society of the kind which he envi¬ 
sages. He desires a more just society; but just as humanity itself 
changes and develops, so is the ideal of justice ‘changing all the 
time’. 5 ‘We cannot see beyond the antithesis which is suggested 
to us by the present.’ 8 Proudhon’s utopianism and his idea of laws 
of social change are balanced by a conviction that there are no 

1 The Federal Principle, p. 278. 2 Theory of Property, p. 28. 

3 The Federal Principle, p. 315. 4 Correspondence , IV, p. 157. 

5 Justice, I, p. 233. e Correspondence, IV, p. 158. 
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absolutes and that we cannot make infallible judgments about 
the future. 

Whatever we may think about the viability of the kind of 
industrial society envisaged by Proudhon, some of his ideas are 
clearly sensible enough. For example, his proposals about the 
education of workers, to overcome the sharp division between the 
literate and illiterate classes and to facilitate the profitable use of 
leisure, and about apprentices being taught a variety of skills in 
order to diminish the monotony of the slavish repetition of one 
particular task were not without point. Nor indeed were his ideas 
about a credit system and a People's Bank. As for influence, 
during his last years at Paris he had a considerable following 
among the workers; and in 1871 a large section of the Paris Com¬ 
mune consisted of Proudhonians. Subsequently Marxist com¬ 
munism came to the fore; but Proudhon’s ideas, or some of them 
at any rate, continued to exercise an influence on the minds of a 
number of French socialists and syndicalists. Further, through 
Michael Bakunin (1814-1876) Proudhon can be said to have 
influenced the anarchist movement. 

5. Obviously, if we were to take Proudhon’s plans for a People’s 
Bank and Fourier’s proposals about the establishment of phalanxes 
by themselves, they would not justify our describing these two 
thinkers as philosophers. Both men however had general theories 
about history and historical progress, even if Proudhon’s ideas 
were vaguer than Fourier’s. 1 It may well be true that it is possible 
to consider Fourier’s concrete proposals without reference to his 
theory of the stages through which mankind must pass. But the 
theory is there; and if we interpret the word ‘philosophy’ in a 
broad sense, Fourier can be said to have outlined a philosophical 
anthropology and a philosophy of history. As for Proudhon, his 
denial of any absolutes presumably counts as a philosophical 
theory. To be sure, both fall short of the standards of preciseness 
and close argument which philosophers might be expected to aim 
at. The point is however that to classify them simply as sociol¬ 
ogists or as political scientists or as economists would be some¬ 
what misleading. In other words, it does not seem altogether un¬ 
reasonable to include mention of them in a history of philosophy, 

1 It we consider Proudhon's writings as a whole, it seems that he sometimes 
implies the inevitability of historical progress, while at other times he says pretty 
clearly that it is not inevitable. But it is arguable that it is a case not so much of 
inconsistency as of his changing his mind and of coming to emphasize man's 
freedom to solve his social problems when he understands them. 
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not at any rate if we are prepared to include political and social 
theory as part of philosophy. 

It must be admitted however that Saint-Simon's theory of 
historical and social change is more impressive than Fourier's, not 
to speak of Proudhon's. Further, as writers on early French 
socialism have noted, 1 his view of the way in which society should 
be changed is connected with his conception of the law-governed 
movement of history. In other words, of the three writers Saint- 
Simon gives the most coherent and developed general view of the 
pattern of historical and social change. And we naturally think of 
him as a predecessor of Auguste Comte and Karl Marx. 

Mention has been made more than once of the fact that Marx 
and Engels describe the early French socialists as Utopians, The 
word 'utopian' naturally suggests the idea of an unrealistic or 
unpractical reformer, someone who proposes as a solution for 
man's social and political problems some ideal state of affairs 
which seems to us an impracticable and perhaps fantastic solu¬ 
tion. In this sense the word may well apply to Fourier and Proud¬ 
hon, but it might obviously be applied also to Marx himself, even 
if Marx was much less inclined than Fourier to provide any 
detailed account of the future utopia. Though however this sort of 
meaning may have been part of the meaning which Marx and 
Engels attached to the word, it was not the element on which they 
laid the most emphasis. When they described the French socialists 
as Utopians, what they had primarily in mind was the French 
writers' failure to understand the nature of class-antagonism and 
the irreconcilable nature of class-interests. Though the early 
socialists certainly believed that the ideals which had found 
expression in the French revolution had only been partially and 
very imperfectly realized and that a further transformation of 
society was required, they tended to think that this transforma¬ 
tion could be brought about in a peaceful manner, by men coming 
to understand the problems and needs of society and the appro¬ 
priate way of solving the problems and meeting the needs. Marx 
and Engels however were convinced that the desired transforma¬ 
tion of society could be achieved only by revolution, by, that is 
to say, a class-war in which the proletariat, led by the enlightened, 
would seize power. In their view it was simply an expression of 
'utopianism' if anyone thought that the interests of the ruling 
class or classes and those of the exploited could be peacefully 

1 See, for example J. Plamenatz’s Man and Society, Vol. 2, p. 42. 
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reconciled through a spread of knowledge or understanding. For 
the interest of the dominant class was precisely the preservation 
of the actual state of affairs, whereas it was in the interest of the 
exploited class that the actual state of affairs should be radically 
changed. To call for a transformation of society while failing to 
see that it could be achieved only through a proletarian revolution 
was unrealistic and utopian. 

For the proletarian revolution envisaged by Marx and Engels 
to take place it was a pre-requisite that there should be men who 
understood the movement of history and who could turn the 
exploited class into a self-conscious united whole, a class not only 
‘in itself' but also ‘for itself’. They thus had a considerable respect 
for Saint-Simon, not only because he conceived of history as law- 
govemed (Fourier too had this concept) but also because in his 
case there was a much closer connection than in the case of 
Fourier between his theory of history and his idea of the desirable 
transformation of society. Moreover Saint-Simon, with his 
notion of social physiology, could be said to have expounded a 
‘materialist’ interpretation of man. At the same time, if we bear in 
mind the role attributed by Saint-Simon to captains of industry 
in the transformation of society, it is clear that he too would be 
guilty of utopianism in the eyes of Marx and Engels. For though 
captains of industry might agree to changes within the existing 
social framework, it would not be in their interest to contribute 
to the radical transformation which was required. 

In view of the great historical importance of Marxism it is 
natural enough to think of the early French socialists in terms 
of their relations to Marx and Engels. But though this approach 
is easily understandable, it is a rather one-sided approach if we 
insist on looking at them simply as predecessors of Marx. In any 
case they realized clearly enough that while the revolution had 
destroyed the old regime, it had failed to bring peace and harmony 
between individuals, groups and nations. So of course did the 
Traditionalists. But whereas the Traditionalists adopted a negative 
attitude towards the Enlightenment and the revolution, the 
socialists looked for a prolongation and more satisfactory applica¬ 
tion of the ideals which inspired these movements. Obviously, if 
we assume with Saint-Simon that the course of history is governed 
by laws, in a sense at any rate which makes historical progress 
inevitable and social changes predictable in principle, even if in 
fact only very wide or vague predictions are feasible, there arises 
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the problem of harmonizing this view of history with the emphasis 
on the role of human initiative and action which we would expect 
to find in the writings of any social reformer. But this is a problem 
which arises in the case of Marx and Engels as well. If we consider 
simply the French socialists’ ideas of desirable changes, it is clear 
that they disliked the idea of the centralized bureaucratic State. 
It is true that Saint-Simon saw the need for economic planning; 
but he envisaged the transformation of ‘government’ into mana¬ 
gerial ‘administration’ and in this sense can be said to have 
anticipated the doctrine of the withering away of the State. As for 
Fourier and Proudhon, it is clear that they both mistrusted and 
disliked the increasing power of the State, the centralized political 
authority. In actual fact of course control by State bureaucracy 
has vastly increased in modem society. And it is ironic that it 
should be such a conspicuous feature of Soviet communism. In 
spite however of the rather fantastic ideas of Fourier and Proudhon, 
we can see in the French socialists a respect for the individual and 
a marked dislike of violence. Marx of course thought that they 
were over-optimistic in their conviction that radical changes could 
be brought about without revolutionary violence. But it is an 
optimism with which many people would sympathize, irrespective 
of the concrete proposals made by the French writers. 
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CHAPTER V 

AUGUSTE COMTE 

Life and writings—The three stages in human development — 

The classification and methodology of the sciences—Tasks of 
the philosopher in the positive area—The science of man; social 
statics and social dynamics—The Great Being and the religion 
of humanity. 

i. The impact of the development of natural science on philo¬ 
sophy was felt in the seventeenth century and became more 
marked in the eighteenth. As we have seen, in the eighteenth 
century the call was raised, as by Hume in England and by some 
of the French philosophers, for an extension of the ‘experimental’ 
method to the study of man, his conduct and his social life, while 
in the last decades of the century Kant maintained that reflection 
on the contrast between the solid and increasing knowledge 
achieved in the scientific area on the one hand and the con¬ 
flicting systems of metaphysics on the other led inevitably to a 
radical questioning of the claim of traditional metaphysics to 
provide anything which could properly be described as knowledge 
of reality. It was of course possible for science to coexist with 
theological beliefs and with metaphysical speculation, as it did in 
the mind of Newton. But with the growth of a stronger sense of 
historical development it was natural enough that the idea of 
successive stages in human thought should be proposed, the idea, 
that is to say, of a progressive development in which theological 
beliefs and metaphysical speculation are succeeded by scientific 
explanation and positive knowledge. This sort of idea had been 
proposed by Turgot and Condorcet in the eighteenth century; and 
in the last chapter attention was drawn to Saint-Simon’s theory 
of historical stages or epochs. It is however with the name of 
Auguste Comte (1798-1857), the foremost exponent and repre¬ 
sentative of classical positivism 1 that the theory of the human 
mind's development from a theological through a metaphysical 
phase to that of positive scientific knowledge has become tradi¬ 
tionally associated. 

1 'Classical' in distinction from the neo-positivism or logical positivism of the 
twentieth century. 
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Born at Montpellier, Comte was brought up as a Catholic and a 
royalist. At the age of fourteen however he declared that he was 
no longer a Catholic, and it seems that at the same age he became 
a republican. From 1814 until 1816 he was a pupil at the ficole 
Polytechnique, where he studied under the guidance of leading 
scientists. It was doubtless during this period that he formed the 
conviction that society should be organized by a scientific 61 ite. 

In 1816 Comte was expelled from the ficole Polytechnique 
which had been given a royalist reorientation. He remained in 
Paris however and continued his studies, which included the 
thought of the ideologists, such as Destutt de Tracy and Cabanis, 
and the writings both of political economists and of historians 
such as Hume and Condorcet. Then in the summer of 1817 he 
became secretary to Saint-Simon. The association between the 
two men lasted for seven years; and while the extent of Comte's 
debt to Saint-Simon is a matter of dispute, there can be no doubt 
of the important part played by their collaboration in the forma¬ 
tion and development of Comte's thought. It is clear that Saint- 
Simon was the first to propose certain ideas which reappeared in 
Comte's philosophy. At the same time Comte developed these 
ideas in his own way. For example, while Saint-Simon tended to 
think in terms of one overall scientific method and of the applica¬ 
tion of this method in the development of a new science of man, 
Comte regarded each science as developing its own method in the 
historical process of its emergence and advance. 1 Both men how¬ 
ever looked for a reorganization of society with the aid of a new 
science of human behaviour and of man's social relations. 

An acrimonious quarrel, leading to the severance of relations, 
arose between the two men, when Comte came to the conclusion 
that he had good reasons for believing that Saint-Simon intended 
to publish a paper by Comte as the concluding part of a work of 
his own and without proper acknowledgement on the title-page. 
In 1826 Comte began lecturing on his positivist philosophy to a 
private audience. The course of lectures was however interrupted 
by a breakdown induced by overwork and by the strain conse¬ 
quent on an unfortunate marriage. Indeed, Comte made an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt at suicide. In 1829 Comte was able to resume the 
course, and the lectures formed the basis of his Course of Positive 
Philosophy (Cours de philosophie positive , six volumes, 1830-42). 
The basis had already been provided by a Plan of the Scientific 

1 For the necessary qualifications to this statement see pp. 85-6. 
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Researches Necessary for Reorganizing Society, 1 which he wrote in 
1822. The title of this sketch or outline of the positive philosophy 
gives clear expression to Comte's basic social concern. 

In the Discourse on the Positivist Outlook (Discours sur l'esprit 
positif, 1844) and the Discourse on Postitivism as a Whole (Discours 
sur l’ensemble du positivisme, 1848) Comte’s idea of the religion of 
humanity made its appearance. Some biographers see in this 
development the influence of Comte’s religious upbringing, with 
the difference that Humanity is substituted for God as the object 
of devotion. Others however have seen it, perhaps rather fanci¬ 
fully, as an extension to the human race of the philosopher's 
attachment to Madame Clothilde de Vaux, whose husband had 
disappeared to avoid a prosecution for embezzlement and with 
whom Comte fell in love in 1844. 2 

Comte never occupied a university chair, and for some time he 
had to support himself by doing tutorial work for students of the 
Ecole Polytechnique. In 1851-4 he published his four-volume 
System of Positive Policy (Systbme de politique positive) and in 1852 
his Positivist Catechism (Calichisme positiviste). In this period he 
was trying to bring together the scientific and religious aspects of 
his thought. In 1856 he produced the first volume of a Synthesis or 
Universal System of Concepts Proper to the Normal Stale of Humanity 
(.Synthise subjective ou systtme universal des conceptions propres d 
Vital normal de Vhumaniti). But this attempt at a synthesis of all 
the sciences in terms of their relations to normal human needs was 
brought to an end by Comte’s death in 1867. He had been living 
mainly on funds provided by his own devoted followers. 

2. In a preface to his Course of Positive Philosophy Comte 
remarks that the expression ‘positive philosophy’ is constantly 
used in his lectures ‘in a rigorously invariable sense’, 3 and that it is 
therefore superfluous to give a definition other than that contained 
in his uniform use of the term. He goes on however to explain that 
by ‘philosophy’ he understands what the ancients, and in particu¬ 
lar Aristotle, understood by the word, namely ‘the general system 

1 This Plan des travaux scientifiques nScessaires pour rdorganiser la socitil is 
included in Opuscules de philosophic sociale, 1819-28, published in 1883. 

2 It is clear enough from what Comte himself says that his love for Madame 
de Vaux influenced his idea of the religion of humanity. But it does not neces¬ 
sarily follow that Humanity, as an object of devotion, is simply Madame de Vaux 
writ large. Though rejecting traditional theological beliefs, Comte admired the 
so-called Age of Faith, and he wished to give humanism a religious dimension, 

3 Cours de philosophic positive (second edition, Paris, 1864), 1, p. 5. This edition 

will be referred to in footnotes as C.P.P. 
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of human concepts’, 1 while by 'positive* he understands the idea 
of theories as having for their aim 'the coordination of observed 
facts 1 . 2 Comte’s statement, however, if taken by itself, is some¬ 
what misleading. For in his view it is the sciences which subsume 
phenomena or observed facts under general laws which are 
descriptive and not explanatory, while philosophy examines the 
nature of scientific methods and effects a systematic synthesis of 
the various particular sciences. But his statement can stand if we 
take it as meaning that philosophy coordinates observed facts 
indirectly, inasmuch as it aims at a general synthesis of the partial 
coordinations achieved in the sciences. 

Positive knowledge is restricted by Comte to knowledge of 
observed facts or phenomena and to the coordinating and descrip¬ 
tive laws of phenomena. Use of the word 'phenomena’ does indeed 
express Comte’s conviction that we know reality only as appearing 
to us, but it should not be taken to imply that for him the human 
mind knows only subjective impressions. On occasion he refers to 
Hume with respect; but Humean scepticism is really foreign to 
Comte’s mind, except in regard to theological beliefs and to the 
claims of metaphysics to provide us with knowledge of what 
transcends the phenomenal level. He stands closer to his 
eighteenth-century French predecessors than to Humean em¬ 
piricism. That is to say, Comte insists that genuine philosophy 
takes the form of a systematic extension of the use of what 
d’Holbach described as 'good sense’ or 'natural ideas’. 3 And for 
him this means that only what can stand up to empirical testing 
can count as knowledge. The formulation of general laws enables us 
to predict, and so to test. That this is the way to attain real know¬ 
ledge is for Comte a matter of common sense or 'popular good 
sense’. 4 It is this good sense which dismisses 'absurd metaphysical 
doubts’ 5 about ,say, the existence of physical objects external to 
the mind. Comte has little patience with speculations of this kind. 
His ‘positive philosophy’ is not a sceptical philosophy in the sense 
of suggesting that our knowledge is confined to sense-data. 

The positive spirit or outlook presupposes of course the birth 
and advance of the natural sciences and is the result of an his¬ 
torical development of the human mind. In Comte’s view this 
process depends on man's nature and is thus necessary. In its 

1 Ibid., 3 Ibid., 

3 D'Holbach's work Le bon sens, ou id&es naturelles opposdes aux idies sur- 
naturelles appeared in 1772 at Amsterdam. 

4 See Comte's Discours sur Vesprit positif, section 34. 0 Ibid., section 10. 
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historical development through the centuries the human mind 
passes through three main stages or phases, the theological, the 
metaphysical and the positive. These three stages in the intellec¬ 
tual development of mankind have their analogues however in 
the life of the individual man as he passes from infancy through 
adolescence to manhood. ‘When contemplating his own history 
does not each of us recollect that he has been successively .. . 
theologian in his infancy, metaphysician in his youth, and physicist 
in his maturity?’ 1 Unless he dies prematurely, the individual 
normally passes from infancy to maturity by way of adolescence. 
And these three phases are reflected in the intellectual develop¬ 
ment of mankind as a whole. If the race continues to exist, the 
phases or stages of mental growth succeed one another in a 
certain pattern because man is what he is. In this sense it is neces¬ 
sary, hypothetically necessary, we might say. 

It is indeed obvious enough that unless a person dies or unless 
some factor intervenes to prevent the natural course of develop¬ 
ment, the individual passes from infancy through adolescence to 
adulthood. But though Comte may have seen himself as a theo¬ 
logian in infancy and a metaphysician in adolescence, it is by no 
means everyone who would interpret his or her mental develop¬ 
ment in this way. Comte’s theory of stages becomes much more 
plausible when applied to the general intellectual development of 
mankind. Indeed, it is clear that reflection on human history is the 
chief influence which leads Comte to formulate his theory, 2 even 
if he goes on to connect the stages with phases in the life of the 
individual and to see these phases writ large in history. In any 
case consideration of Comte’s account of the three main stages in 
the history of mankind is a simple way of approaching his positivist 
philosophy. 

The first stage, the theological, is understood by Comte as 
being that phase of man’s mental development in which he seeks 
the ultimate causes of events and finds them in the wills of 
personal, superhuman beings or in the will of one such being. It is, 
in general, the age of the gods or of God. Subdivision is however 
required. In the infancy of the race man instinctively tried to 
explain phenomena, the real causes of which were unknown, by 
ascribing to objects passions and affects analogous to those of 

1 CPP, i, p. ii. . 

2 It is not intended to imply that the theory was brand new. Attention has 
already been drawn to Comte’s predecessors. 
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human beings. In other words, man endowed physical objects 
with life, passions and will, in a vague manner. This animistic 
mentality represented what Comte describes as the stage of 
fetishism. In the course of time however the animating forces 
immanent in objects were projected externally in the form of the 
gods and goddesses of polytheism. Later on the deities of poly¬ 
theistic religion were fused in the concept of the one God of 
monotheism. These three successive sub-stages of fetishism, 
polytheism and monotheism constitute together the theological 
stage. 

The second general stage is described by Comte as the meta¬ 
physical stage. The description however is apt to give rise to mis¬ 
understanding. For what Comte has in mind is the transforma¬ 
tion of personal deities or of God into metaphysical abstractions, 
not, for instance, the theistic metaphysics of medieval thinkers 
such as Aquinas or, later, of Bishop Berkeley. In the meta¬ 
physical stage, that is to say, instead of explaining phenomena 
in terms of the activity of a divine will the mind has recourse to 
such fictional ideas as ether, vital principles, and so on. The 
transition from the theological to the metaphysical stage takes 
place when the concept of a supernatural and personal Deity is 
succeeded by the concept of all-inclusive Nature and when expla¬ 
nations are sought in terms of abstract entities of one kind or 
another, such as force, attraction and repulsion. 1 

The third stage is the positive stage, namely that of the mature 
scientific outlook or mentality. Here there is no attempt to find 
ultimate explanatory causes or to discuss the 'real' but unob¬ 
servable inner essence of things. The mind concerns itself with 
phenomena or observed facts, which it subsumes under general 
descriptive laws, such as the law of gravitation. These coordinat¬ 
ing descriptive laws make prediction possible. Indeed, the mark 
of real positive knowledge is precisely the ability to predict and 
so, within limits, to control. Positive knowledge is real, certain and 
useful. 

Though however Comte describes positive knowledge as certain, 
he also insists that it is in a sense relative. For we do not know the 

1 In his De Motu Berkeley attacked the idea that there are realities or entities 
corresponding to abstract terms such as ‘attraction’, ‘force’ or ‘gravity’. The 
terms, Berkeley maintained, had their uses as 'mathematical hypotheses’; but it 
was a mistake to think that they stood for corresponding abstract entities. The 
view which Berkeley attacked is a good example of what Comte meant by meta¬ 
physics, when he spoke of the metaphysical stage in the development of human 
thought. 
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whole universe. We know it only as appearing to us. Positive 
knowledge is knowledge of our world, and the extent of our world, 
the world as appearing to us, is not something fixed and deter¬ 
mined once and for all. Positive knowledge is also relative in the 
sense that the search for absolutes is abandoned. Even if there 
are ultimate causes, we cannot know them. What we know are 
phenomena. Hence the mind which appreciates the nature and 
function of positive knowledge will not waste time in profitless 
theological and metaphysical speculation. 

The theory of the three stages as just summarized may seem to 
have little connection with a concern for the reorganization of 
society. In point of fact however each stage is associated by 
Comte with a distinct form of social organization. The theo¬ 
logical stage is associated with belief in absolute authority and the 
divine right of kings and with a militaristic social order. That is to 
say, social order is maintained by the imposition of authority 
from above, and the warrior class is pre-eminent. In the meta¬ 
physical stage the former regime is subjected to radical criticism; 
belief in abstract rights and in popular sovereignty comes to the 
fore; and royal and priestly authority is replaced by the reign of 
law. Finally, the positive stage is associated with the develop¬ 
ment of industrial society. Man's economic life becomes the centre 
of attention; and there arises a scientific 61 ite, whose vocation it is 
to organize and regulate industrial society in a rationed manner. 
This type of society is regarded by Comte, as by some contem¬ 
poraries, as naturally peaceful. 1 But for its proper development a 
new science is required, namely sociology. Natural science enables 
man to control, within limits, his physical environment. The 
science of man will enable him to organize a peaceful industrial 
society. The emergence of the positive spirit or mentality will thus 
be accompanied by a reorganization of society. 

For Comte the ancient world and the Middle Ages represented 
the theological outlook or mentality, while the Enlightenment 
represented the metaphysical stage. In his own world he saw the 
beginning of the positive stage. Further, just as he regarded adoles¬ 
cence as a period of transition between childhood and maturity, 
so did he look on the metaphysical stage as a period of transition 
in which the beliefs and institutions of the theological stage were 

1 The idea that industrial society would be a peace-loving society was not 
confirmed to French socialists. In the second half of the nineteenth century 
Herbert Spencer defended the same point of view. 
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subjected to criticism and the way was being prepared for the 
development of the positive mentality. 

If we confine ourselves to sweeping impressions, Comte's 
theory of the three stages can obviously appear plausible. That is 
to say, if we consider simply the dominant position of theology 
among the subjects studied in the Middle Ages, certain aspects of 
thought in the eighteenth-century Enlightenment and the subse¬ 
quent development of a conviction that science is the only reliable 
way of increasing our knowledge of the world, it may seem 
perfectly reasonable to divide up European history into the 
theological, metaphysical and positive stages. When however 
we begin to look at European history in more detail, it at once 
becomes clear that if Comte's divisions are pressed in a rigid 
way, they cannot accommodate the facts. For instance, philo¬ 
sophy flourished in ancient Greece; and mathematics too under¬ 
went development. Again, natural science had made striking 
progress long before the end of what Comte describes as the 
metaphysical period. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Comte is aware of such facts. 
And he does his best to accommodate them within his general 
scheme. For example, he recognizes that in the Middle Ages 
theology was accompanied by metaphysics, but he regards this 
metaphysics as tailored to the theological mentality and as really 
forming part of it. Again, Comte does not claim that science 
began only with the positive stage. He is perfectly well aware 
that mathematics was cultivated by the Greeks. But he main¬ 
tains that in the development of science there was a progression 
from the most abstract science, mathematics, to the most con¬ 
crete science, sociology, which is the peculiar contribution of the 
positive stage. As for physics, it certainly started to develop well 
before the positive stage; but at one time it expressed the meta¬ 
physical mentality by postulating abstract entities as explana¬ 
tory causes. It is only with the beginning of the positive stage that 
the real nature of physical science and of its concepts and laws 
comes to be understood. 

Comte is therefore quite prepared to recognize a measure of 
overlapping between the stages. Thus we shall have to regard, for 
example, the theological epoch as still existing to the extent in 
which moral and political ideas have retained an essentially 
theological character, despite the transition of other intellectual 
categories to the purely metaphysical stage, and even when the 
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genuinely positive stage has already begun in regard to the simplest 
of such categories. Similarly, it will be necessary to prolong the 
metaphysical epoch, properly speaking, into the beginning of 
positivism. ... By this manner of procedure, the essential aspect 
of each epoch will remain as pronounced as possible, while the 
spontaneous preparation of the following epoch is clearly brought 
out/ 1 In the case of a given individual, psychological features 
belonging to an earlier stage of growth may persist in the grown 
man and co-exist with features characteristic of maturity. 
Analogously, expressions of the mentality of a previous historical 
epoch may be discernible at a later stage. 'Even in our days what 
in reality, for a positive mind, is this cloudy pantheism in which 
so many profound metaphysicians, especially in Germany, take 
such pride but fetishism generalized and systematized?* 2 

Some of Comtek remarks, taken by themselves, are sensible 
enough. But the overall impression is that of a man intent on 
fitting facts into a general interpretative scheme, based on a 
certain initial vision of European history. Comte is of course 
perfectly entitled to approach European history with a general 
framework of interpretation and see how the facts fit it. But the 
more the adjustments which he has to make, so much the more 
fluid does the division into stages or epochs become. Further, if 
the succession of stages is understood as representing progress, 
in the intellectual and social spheres, a judgment of value or a 
set of value-judgments is clearly presupposed. In other words, 
Comte reads European history from the point of a view of a con¬ 
vinced positivist. This is not indeed a crime. But the result is not 
simply a neutral description, but rather a reconstruction from 
a certain point of view. In other words, the truth of positivism 
seems to be a presupposition of Comte's interpretation of history. 
He was not prepared to consider the possibility of a post-positivist 
stage of intellectual development. To be sure, Comte tried to 
support his theory of historical stages by a psychological account 
of the unfolding of man's mental life in the process of growth 
towards maturity. But it seems pretty clear that this account 
too presupposes the truth of positivism, in the sense that it is 
governed by the assumption that the mature mind and the 
scientific mentality as Comte understands it are one and the same 
thing. 

Before we turn to Comte's classification of the sciences, we can 

1 cpp, v, p. 24. 2 ibid., p. 33. 
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note two points. The first relates to religious belief. The natural 
way of understanding Comte is to interpret him as maintaining 
that just as man sheds belief in elves and fairies when he under¬ 
stands that there is no good reason for thinking that there are 
such beings, so does he progressively shed belief in a transcendent 
God, not because God's non-existence has been demonstrated, 
but because there is no positive reason for believing that there is 
a transcendent God. In other words, the spread of atheism is a 
feature of the mind's advance into maturity, not the result of a 
philosophical proof of God's non-existence. Though however this 
is a natural way of interpreting Comte's theory of the three stages, 
what he actually insists on as being progressively shed by the 
wayside is recourse to God as an hypothesis to explain pheno¬ 
mena. That is to say, the more man comes to look for scientific 
'explanations' of events, the less does he seek a supernatural 
explanation. And when the mature mind is ignorant of the scien¬ 
tific explanation of an event, it expects one and looks for it, instead 
of having recourse to God to fill a gap. At the same time Comte 
does not assert atheism. In his opinion, theism and atheism are 
concerned with problems which cannot be solved. For no empirical 
test is possible. There may be an ultimate cause or ultimate causes. 
But whether this is the case or not, we do not and cannot know. 

The second point relates to the way in which Comte correlates 
three main types of social organization with the three main 
stages of man's intellectual development. He is perfectly ready to 
admit that man's intellectual advance can outrun his social 
progress, and that the positivist spirit, for example, can make its 
appearance before the corresponding form of social organization 
has developed. Apart from any other consideration, Comte's 
insistence on the need for social planning by a scientific 61 ite 
compels him to recognize the fact that mental advance can outrun 
social progress. At the same time he wishes to preserve the idea 
of the correlation of two aspects, cognitive and social, of one 
historical movement. He therefore insists that even when man's 
intellectual progress outruns his social progress, we can none the 
less discern the preparatory stages of the emergence of a new form 
of social organization. Further, once the transition to a properly 
organized industrial society has taken place, this will strengthen 
and consolidate the positivist outlook. 

3. Progress in knowledge is for Comte progress in scientific 
knowledge. Science however takes the form of the particular 
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sciences. They are all concerned with the coordination of pheno¬ 
mena, but they treat either of different classes of phenomena or of 
different aspects of things, having, as the Scholastics would say, 
different ‘formal objects’. Further, they have their ‘characteristic 
procedures’ 1 or methods. There is thus a certain fragmentation of 
science. And it is one of the philosopher’s main tasks to achieve 
a synthesis, not by obliterating differences by means of a 
systematic classification. 

If such a classification is to be made, the first requirement is to 
ascertain the basic or fundamental sciences. To do so, we ought to 
consider ‘only scientific theories and in no way their application’ 2 . 
That is to say, the use made of scientific theory in the field of 
technology should be left out of account. Further, attention should 
be paid to the more general or abstract sciences rather than to 
those which really constitute branches or particular applications 
of the former. For example, the general laws of physics belong to 
abstract physics, whereas study of the earth in particular is a 
concrete science and involves consideration of factors other than 
the abstract laws of physics. Similarly, it pertains to abstract 
science to formulate the general laws of life, whereas a science 
such as botany is concerned with a particular kind or level of life. 

In his Course of Positive Philosophy Comte discovers six basic 
sciences, namely mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
physiology and biology, and social physics or sociology. It will be 
noted that psychology does not appear in the list. The explana¬ 
tion is that on the one hand Comte rejects introspective psychol¬ 
ogy, while on the other he is writing before the period in which 
empirical psychology underwent real development. Psychology 
as he understands it is therefore divided between physiology and 
sociology. In assigning to physiology, or biology, the study of man 
as an individual Comte is walking in the footsteps of Condillac and 
Cabanis. The study of human nature and behaviour as social 
phenomena is assigned to social physiology, as Saint-Simon called 
it, or sociology. 

In later writings Comte found room for ethics as an additional 
science. Ethics however meant for him not a normative science 
concerned with determining values and moral rules but rather 
social psychology, a study of man’s overt social behaviour with a 

1 CPP, i, p. 83. For example, chemistry lays stress on experiment, whereas 
astronomy relies more on observation. It is not possible to remove a heavenly 
body in order to discover the effect of this action. 

3 Ibid., p. 56. 
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view to the formulation of laws enabling us to predict and to 
pursue social planning. 

For the purpose of systematic classification, Comte insists, we 
should start with what is simplest and most general or abstract 
and proceed according to the logical order of dependence to the 
more complex and less general. Mathematics, for example, is more 
abstract than astronomy; and astronomy depends on mathe¬ 
matics in the sense that the former presupposes the latter. 
Similarly, physiology or biology, dealing with the general laws of 
life, is more abstract than sociology which treats specifically of 
man in society. If we proceed on these lines, we end with the 
hierarchy of basic sciences mentioned above, arranged in an order 
in which the mind starts with what is most abstract and most 
removed from specifically human phenomena, with mathematics 
that is to say, and ends with sociology, which is concerned with 
such phenomena to a greater degree than any of the other sciences. 

Mention has already been made of the fact that whereas Saint- 
Simon tended to think in terms of one overall scientific method, 
Comte regarded each science as developing its own method. This 
statement however stands in need of qualification. If we have in 
mind Comte’s use of the word ‘method’, he recognizes only one 
scientific method. ‘For every science consists in the coordination 
of facts; if the different observations were entirely isolated, there 
would be no science.’ 1 If therefore we mean by method the observ¬ 
ation of facts or phenomena and their coordination through the 
formulation of laws, there is one method common to all the 
sciences. If however we have in mind what Comte calls 'proce¬ 
dures’, it is true to say, in his view, that in the process of its 
development each science perfects its own procedure or tech¬ 
nique, its own way of coping with the data. There are indeed 
procedures which are not restricted to any one particular science. 
The use of hypothesis, deduction and testing is a case in point. 
At the same time experiment plays a role in, say, chemistry which 
it cannot play in astronomy, while in sociology use has to be made 
of an historical approach. 

A further qualification is required to the statement that Comte 
recognizes a plurality of methods. When classifying the basic 
sciences, Comte insists on a logical order being followed, each 
successive science in the hierarchy logically presupposing its 
predecessor. At the same time he is convinced that 'one does not 

1 CPP, 1, p. 99. 
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know a science completely as long as one does not know its 
history'. 1 A science, that is to say, reveals its real nature in 
proportion as it is developed or perfected rather than in its origins 2 . 
For example, mathematics has as its original data phenomena 
considered under their quantitative aspects, and it sets out to 
determine the relations between given quantities. But in its 
development mathematics becomes progressively more abstract 
until it is 'completely independent of the nature of the objects 
examined and bears only on the numerical relations which they 
present 1 . 3 As it becomes 'purely logical, rationed', 4 consisting of 
'a more or less prolonged series of rationed deductions', 6 it is 
transformed into what Comte describes as the science of the 
calculus. And in this form it constitutes 'the true rational basis of 
the entire system of our positive knowledge'. 6 In this purely 
abstract form mathematics enables us to coordinate phenomena 
in other sciences in a way which would not otherwise be possible. 
It is true of course that we cannot convert biology, for example, 
into pure mathematics. But biology becomes a real science in 
proportion as the relations between biological phenomena are 
mathematically determined. 

Further, in its developed or perfected state mathematics is a 
purely deductive science and Comte regards it as the model of 
scientific method. 7 Physics, for instance, grows in perfection in 
proportion as the deductive method preponderates. If therefore 
we look at the sciences from this particular point of view, we might 
say that there is one model scientific method, exemplified at its 
purest in mathematics. Comte does not claim however that every 
basic science can be transformed into a purely deductive science. 
The further we move away from pure mathematics in the hierarchy 
of the sciences, the less possible does such a transformation 
become. For one thing, the phenomena become even more com¬ 
plex. In practice therefore each science, as it advances, develops 
its own 'procedure', though it makes use, when possible, of 
mathematics with a view to obtaining greater precision. Sociology 
cannot be simply converted into mathematics. Nor can it proceed 
purely deductively. But it will make use of mathematics when 
it can. 

4. We have noted that for Comte one of the main functions of 

1 Ibid., p. 65. a This is evidently an Aristotelian point of view. 

3 CPP, 1, p. 103. Comte tries to combine his view that all science is concerned 
with phenomena with a recognition of the abstract nature of mathematics. 

4 Ibid., p. 104. 6 Ibid. 6 Ibid., p. 109. 7 Ibid., p. 122. 
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philosophy is to achieve a unification or synthesis of the sciences. 
Part of this task is fulfilled in the systematic classification of the 
sciences treated of in the last section. But Comte also speaks of a 
doctrinal synthesis or of a unification of scientific knowledge. And 
the question arises, how is this doctrinal synthesis to be under¬ 
stood? 

The aim of a science is to coordinate phenomena of a given type 
through the formulation of descriptive laws, such as the law of 
gravitation in Newtonian physics. At first sight therefore it may 
seem to follow that the aim of philosophy in the positive stage of 
its development must be to coordinate all phenomena in terms of 
one single law. That is to say, it may seem to follow that positive 
philosophy should aim at exhibiting the most general laws of the 
particular sciences as derivable from or as presupposing one all- 
embracing law. Comte however explicitly rejects this concept of 
the function of philosophy. 'According to my profound personal 
conviction I consider these attempts to achieve the universal 
explanation of all phenomena by one unique law as eminently 
chimerical, even when they are made by the most competent 
minds. I believe that the means at the disposed of the human mind 
are too feeble and the universe too complex for such a scientific 
perfection to be ever open to us. . . . n We can unify the sciences in 
the sense that we can find a method which lies at the basis of their 
different procedures; but we cannot achieve a doctrinal unifica¬ 
tion in the sense just mentioned. 

This means in effect that we cannot achieve a doctrinal syn¬ 
thesis by following an 'objective' method, by extending the pro¬ 
cess of coordinating phenomena, which is common to all the 
sciences, to the point of reducing all laws to one law. We can 
however achieve a doctrinal synthesis by means of a 'subjective' 
method, by viewing the sciences, that is to say, in their relations 
to humanity, to the needs of man as a social being. This means 
that the synthesizing principle must be looked for in sociology. 
Once the science of man has arisen, we can look back and see the 
development of science as a progress from consideration of non¬ 
human to consideration of human phenomena, as a movement 
from the external world to man himself. We can then unify the 
sciences from the point of view of the subject, when the subject 
is humanity in general rather than the individual subject of 
epistemology. 

1 CPP, 1, p. 44. 
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Comte is not of course suggesting that sociology should or 
could absorb all the other sciences. He is suggesting that sociology, 
having as its subject-matter man in society, offers the organizing 
principle for the unification of scientific knowledge, namely the 
idea of humanity and its needs. From the historical point of view 
sociology was the last science to appear on the scene. Once how¬ 
ever sociological theory has been freed from theological beliefs 
and ethical assumptions and has reached the positive stage of its 
development, we are entitled to invert, as it were, the historical 
order and give supremacy to the human or ‘subjective’ point of 
view. If objective scientific knowledge was to be attained, the 
subjective point of view had to be disregarded. But when the 
basic sciences, sociology included, have been firmly established as 
scientific disciplines, we can follow the policy of unifying them in 
terms of their several relations to human needs without impairing 
their scientific objectivity, whereas at an earlier stage this policy 
would have been detrimental to the advance of the sciences. 

The positive philosophy however does not aim simply at 
effecting a theoretical unification of the sciences. It has also a 
practical aim. Comte refers to ‘the immense social revolution in 
the midst of which we are living and to which the totality of 
preceding revolutions has really contributed only a necessary 
preliminary.’ 1 A reorganization of society is called for. This task 
cannot however be performed without a knowledge of the laws of 
society as formulated in sociology. Without knowledge of the 
laws which coordinate the phenomena of Nature man cannot 
effectively control or mould his external natural environment. 
Similarly, without knowledge of the laws relating to man in 
society we cannot effectively promote and achieve social renova¬ 
tion and progress. It is this social reorganization which is the 
practical goal of the ‘subjective’ synthesis of the sciences, their 
unification in terms of their relations to humanity and its needs. 

5. Sociology or social physics is regarded by Comte as presup¬ 
posing the other basic sciences, as the culmination of the develop¬ 
ment of science and as the special contribution of the positive 
stage to man’s intellectual advance. It is divided by him into social 
statics and social dynamics. Social statics studies the general laws 
of existence common to human societies, the essential conditions, 
that is to say, of social solidarity. Social dynamics studies the laws 
of the movement or development of societies, the laws of social 

1 CPP, IV, p. 37. 
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progress. In Comte’s view social statics ‘forms the direct link 
between the final science and the totality of the preliminary 
sciences, above all biology, from which it appears to be insepar¬ 
able.' 1 It is itself presupposed by and looks forward to social 
dynamics, the laws of which are said to apply above all to politics, 
whereas those of social statics ‘belong rather to morals’. 2 Sociology 
as a whole, comprising, that is to say, both social statics and social 
dynamics, conceives ‘progress as the gradual development of 
order’, 3 while it also 'represents order as manifested by pro¬ 
gress’. 4 

Social statics finds the basis of society in man’s nature as a 
social being and shows how in any society there must be both 
division of labour and coordination of human effort with a view 
to realizing a common purpose. It also exhibits the necessity and 
basic nature of government. Social statics is thus primarily con¬ 
cerned with the element of order which is essential to any society; 
and in this field Aristotle made a notable contribution to thought. 
Though however order is essential to any society, the result of 
canonizing a given form of social organization is petrifaction. 
It was the great fault of Utopians such as Plato that they repre¬ 
sented one possible form of social organization as the one ideal 
form of order. Indeed, even ‘the most powerful mind of all anti¬ 
quity, the great Aristotle, was so dominated by his century that 
he was unable even to conceive a society which was not neces¬ 
sarily founded on slavery. .. .' 6 

The idea of order is thus insufficient. The idea of progress is also 
required. And this is studied in social dynamics. Comte insists 
however on the intimate connection between social statics and 
social dynamics. Order without progress or development results 
in petrifaction or in decay; but change without order would spell 
anarchy. We have to see in progress the actualization of the 
inherent dynamic tendency of social order. ‘Progress remains 
always the simple development of order’; 6 and this means that 
social order assumes successively different forms. Progress is 
‘oscillatory’, 7 in the sense that it covers cases of retardation or 
even of retrogression as moments in a general movement of 
advance. 

1 Systems de politique positive (1825), II, p. 1. This work will be referred to in 
footnotes as Pol. 

2 Ibid., p. 2. 3 Ibid., p. 2. * Ibid., p. 2. 

8 CPP, IV, p. 37. * Pol., Ill, p. 72. T Ibid. 
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We have noted that Comte praises Aristotle's contribution to 
social statics. In the field of social dynamics he pays tribute to 
Montesquieu. ‘It is to Montesquieu that we must attribute the 
first great direct effort to treat politics as a science of facts and not 
of dogmas/ 1 But just as Aristotle had his shortcomings, so had 
Montesquieu. The latter did not succeed in freeing his thought 
from metaphysics; he did not properly understand the necessary 
succession of different politicsd organizations; and he ascribed 
an exaggerated importance to forms of government. To find a 
real advance we must turn to Condorcet who was the first to see 
clearly that ‘civilization is subject to a progressive advance, the 
stages of which are rigorously linked to one another by natural 
laws which philosophical observation of the past can reveal. . . / 2 
Not even Condorcet however understood properly the natures of 
the successive stages or epochs. It was Comte himself who con¬ 
tributed this understanding 3 . 

According to Comte, ‘the fundamental characteristic of the 
positive philosophy is to regard all phenomena as subject to 
invariable natural laws / 4 The phrase ‘all phenomena 1 includes of 
course human phenomena. Comte does not claim that the coordin¬ 
ation of human phenomena by the formulation of laws has 
reached the same degree of development in sociology which it has 
reached in some other sciences. None the less he maintains that 
the philosopher should regard human phenomena as capable of 
being subsumed under laws. This means in effect that the suc¬ 
cessive forms of social-political organization must be correlated 
with the successive stages of man's intellectual development. As 
we have seen, Comte's view is that in the theological epoch society 
was necessarily a military society, organized for conquest, in¬ 
dustry being simply such as was required for the maintenance of 
human life. In the metaphysical stage, which was a period of 
transition, society was also in a state of transition, ‘no longer 
frankly military, and not yet frankly industrial.' 6 In the positive 
stage society is organized with a view to production, and it is by 
nature a peaceful society, aiming at the common good. In fine, the 
three successive modes of human activity, ‘conquest, defence and 
labour', 6 ‘correspond exactly with the three states of intelligence, 
fiction, abstraction and demonstration. From this basic correla- 

1 Ibid., IV, p. 106 (of the General Appendix). a Ibid., p. 109. 

3 Obviously, Saint-Simon is not accorded due recognition. 

4 CPP, I, p. 16. 0 Pol., IV, p. 112 (of the General Appendix). 

3 Ibid., Ill, p. 63. 
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tion there results at once the general explanation of the three 
natural ages of humanity/ 1 

Man is not however simply an intellectual and active being. He 
is also characterized by feeling. 'In every normal existence affec¬ 
tion constantly dominates speculation and action, though their 
intervention is indispensable for it to be able to undergo and 
modify external impressions/ 2 Man has, for example, a social 
instinct or sentiment. In antiquity it was directed to the city 
(the polis ), while in the Middle Ages it found expression in cor¬ 
porations of various kinds. In the positive or industrial epoch the 
social instinct tends, under the influence of the unifying factors of 
science and industry, to take the form of love of humanity in 
general. This idea provides Comte with a ground for claiming 
that the third basic form of social organization is inherently 
peaceful. 

It is hardly necessary to say that just as Comte tries to recon¬ 
cile his theory of the three stages of man's intellectual develop¬ 
ment with facts which seem to tell against the theory, so does he 
attempt to reconcile with his account of the correlated forms of 
social organization those historical facts which might be cited as 
evidence against the truth of this account. For example, if evidence 
is cited to show that even the more highly industrialized nations 
can indulge in aggressive military action, Comte replies that the 
process of industrialization begins and develops while ways of 
thought and feeling characteristic of earlier epochs are still in¬ 
fluential. He does not claim that no society in which industrial¬ 
ization is developing ever manifests an aggressive spirit or goes 
to war. What he claims is that as industrial society grows to 
maturity, the unification of mankind, promoted by common 
scientific knowledge and by industrialization, will result, under 
the guidance of a scientic 61 ite, in a peaceful society in which 
differences will be settled by rational discussion. 

There is of course no reason why Comte should not try to accom¬ 
modate facts within the framework of an hypothesis, provided 
that he is ready to revise or even abandon the hypothesis if it 
proves to be incompatible with the facts. But it is none too clear 
why an increase in scientific knowledge must lead to the moral 
improvement of mankind or why an industrial society must be 
more peaceful than a non-industrialized society. After all, Comte 
is not simply saying what, in his opinion, ought to happen, from 
1 Ibid. 1 Ibid., p. 67. 
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an ethical point of view. He is saying what will happen, in virtue 
of the law or laws governing man’s development. And it is difficult 
to avoid the impression that the law of the three stages tends to 
become for Comte not so much a falsifiable hypothesis as the 
expression of a faith or of a teleological philosophy of history in 
the light of which the historical data have to be interpreted. 

If the historical process is governed by law and the future is 
predictable, at any rate in principle, the question arises whether 
any room is left for social planning. What, for example, can a 
scientific 61 ite do to influence society and the course of history? 
From one point of view perhaps there is no particular problem. As 
we have seen, Comte insists that while all science coordinates 
phenomena by subsuming them under laws, these laws are purely 
descriptive. If we found that man could produce effects in the 
physical world which were incompatible with hitherto accepted 
physical laws, we would obviously revise the laws in question. 
The laws, as descriptive generalizations, are revisible in prin¬ 
ciple. Similarly, as far as his professed theory of scientific laws is 
concerned, Comte could perfectly well maintain that the laws of 
sociology are subject to falsification and so revisible in principle. 
A law might be falsified by human action. When however it is a 
question of the law of the three stages, Comte tends to speak as 
though it were inviolable, and as though society will develop in the 
way indicated by this law whatever man may do. The question 
therefore inevitably arises whether it makes any sense to call for 
social planning by a scientific 61 ite. 

Comte is quite well aware of the need to answer this question. 
And he argues that there is no incompatibility between the idea of 
all phenomena being subject to laws and the idea of human plan¬ 
ning and control. On the contrary, man’s power to modify 
phenomena of any sort can be exercised only if there is ‘a real 
knowledge of their respective natural laws’. 1 To take an example 
from the modem world, a knowledge of the relevant physical 
laws is an essential condition of successful space-exploration. 
Similarly, a knowledge of the laws of human behaviour is an 
essential condition of intelligent and effective social planning. 
According to Comte, social phenomena are more complex than 
physical phenomena; and this means that the laws formulated 
in sociology are less precise than physical laws, less amenable than 

1 CPP. IV, p. 220. 
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physical laws to mathematical formulation. None the less, the 
formulation of laws in sociology permits prediction. For social 
phenomena are ‘as susceptible of prediction as all the other kinds 
of phenomena, within the limits of precision which are com¬ 
patible with their greater complexity.’ 1 And so far from being 
incompatible with social planning, this predictability is an essen¬ 
tial condition of it. 

This may seem sensible enough. But it does not quite answer 
the question, to what extent can human action affect the course 
of history? Comte replies by making a distinction. Man cannot 
change the order of the successive stages of historical develop¬ 
ment. But human action or inaction can accelerate or retard this 
development. The emergence of the positive stage of thought and 
of the correlated form of society is necessary, man being what he 
is. But the development of industrial society can be accelerated by 
intelligent planning. For social phenomena are ‘by their nature at 
the same time the most modifiable of all and the ones which have 
the most need of being usefully modified according to the rational 
indications of science.' 2 This modifiability of social phenomena 
permits effective planning; but what can be actually achieved is 
limited by what is evidently taken to be the working out of an 
unalterable law. Social development is modifiable ‘in its speed, 
within certain limits, by a number of physical and moral causes.... 
Political combinations belong to the number of these causes. This 
is the sole sense in which it is given to man to influence the march 
of his own civilization.' 3 Comte certainly wishes to allow room for 
human initiative and action. But the space allowed is limited by 
his interpretation of human history as governed by a law which 
man can no more alter than he can alter physical laws. And 
Comte is quite sure that he knows the law governing the develop¬ 
ment of human history. 4 

6. It was Comte’s firm conviction that society should be 
organized by those who possessed real knowledge. On this matter 
he agreed with Plato. Comte had little use for democracy, if this 
is taken to imply that the will of the people, whatever it may hap¬ 
pen to be, should prevail. He favoured paternalist government for 
the common good. Just as in the Middle Ages men were expected 

1 Ibid,, p. 226. a Ibid,, p. 249. 

3 Pol., IV, p. 93 (of the General Appendix). 

4 We find of course an analogous situation in Marxist philosophy. Room is left 
for revolutionary activity and social planning. But revolutionary activity can 
only accelerate the coining of what will come in any case. 
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to accept the teaching of the Church whether or not they under¬ 
stood the doctrines and the reasons for them, so would the citi¬ 
zens of the ‘positive polity' be expected to accept the principles 
laid down by the positivist £lite, namely the scientists and posi¬ 
tivist philosophers. In Comte’s society of the future this elite 
would control education and form public opinion. It would be in 
fact the modern equivalent of the medieval spiritual power, while 
the government, drawn from the managerial class, would be the 
modern equivalent of the medieval temporal power. In the 
exercise of its functions the government would (or rather ‘will', 
given the law of the three stages) consult the positivist elite, the 
high priests of science. Though he thought of the medieval period 
as succeeded by the metaphysical and then the positivist eras, 
Comte was by no means a despiser of the Middle Ages. The 
scientists and positivist philosophers would take the place of the 
pope and bishops, while members of the managerial class would 
exercise the functions of medieval monarchs and nobles. 

Comte saw of course the French revolution as dissolving an 
outdated regime which would have been quite unable to meet the 
needs of the nascent society. But he had scant sympathy with 
liberal insistence on the alleged natural rights of individuals. The 
notion that individuals had natural rights independently of, and 
even against society, was foreign to his mind. In his view this 
notion was based on a failure to understand the fact that the basic 
reality is humanity rather than the individual. Man as an indi¬ 
vidual is an abstraction. And the regeneration of society ‘consists 
above all in substituting duties for rights, in order better to 
subordinate personality to sociability.' 1 ‘The word right should be 
as much erased from the true language of politics as the word 
cause from the true language of philosophy. ... In other words, 
nobody possesses any other right than that of always doing his 
duty. It is only in this way that politics can at last be subordi¬ 
nated to morals, in accordance with the admirable programme of 
the Middle Ages.’ 2 In the positive epoch society will indeed 
guarantee certain ‘rights' to the individual, as this is required for 
the common good. But these rights do not exist independently 
of society. 

Comte is not of course suggesting that the positive society will 
be characterized by governmental oppression of individuals. 
His contention is that as the new society develops, the idea of 

1 Pol., I, p. 361. 2 Ibid., p. 361. 
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performing one's duties to society and of serving the interests of 
humanity will prevail over the concept of society as existing to 
serve the interests of individuals. In other words, he is confident 
that the development of industrial society, when properly 
organized, will be accompanied by a moral regeneration involving 
the substitution of concern with the welfare of humanity for 
concern with the individual's private interests. We may well think 
that he is somewhat over-optimistic. But the trouble is not that 
he hopes for moral regeneration but rather his confidence that this 
regeneration will inevitably accompany the development of a 
society based on science and industry. It is difficult to see why this 
should be the case. 

However this may be, the highest form of the moral life con¬ 
sists for Comte in the love and service of humanity. In the positive 
phase of thought humanity takes the place occupied by God in 
theological thought; and the object of positivist worship is the 
‘Great Being' {le Grand £tre), Humanity with a capital letter. 
To be sure, humanity does not possess all the attributes once 
predicated of God. Whereas, for example, the world was con¬ 
ceived as God's creation and as dependent on him, humanity 
is ‘always subject to the totality of the natural order, of which it 
constitutes only the noblest element'. 1 The Great Being's ‘neces¬ 
sary dependence’ does not however affect its relative superiority. 
And Comte works out a religious system based on the Catholicism 
in which he was brought up. Positivism will have its saints (the 
great benefactors of mankind), its temples, its statues, its com- 
mination of the principal enemies of mankind, its commemoration 
of the dead, its social sacraments, and so on. 

John Stuart Mill, who sympathized with Comte's general 
positivist attitude, criticized sharply the way in which Comte 
aspired to subject people to the strait jacket of a dogmatic religion 
expounded by positivist philosophers. 2 Mill also maintained that 
Comte's positivist religion had no organic connection with his 
genuinely philosophical thought but was a superfluous, and indeed 
repugnant, addition. These two contentions are of course separable. 
That is to say, we can quite well regard as repugnant what T. H. 
Huxley described as Comte's Catholicism without Christianity 
without necessarily subscribing to Mill's view that it had no 

1 Ibid., II, p. 65. 

2 For Mill's views on Auguste Comte see his Auguste Comte and Positivism 
(1865). His own concept of the religion of humanity can be found in Three Essays 
on Religion (1874). Mill’s correspondence with Comte has been edited. 
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organic connection with positivism. And this view has in fact been 
challenged. In spite of what Mill's critics say, there is an impor¬ 
tant sense in which his contention seems to be fully justified. 
For the idea that theology and metaphysics have been succeeded 
by science, which alone gives us genuine and useful knowledge, 
does not entail the elevation of humanity into an object of reli¬ 
gious worship, nor the establishment of an elaborate religious 
cult. Comte’s positivist religion, which influenced a number of his 
disciples and led to the establishment of a positivist Church, 1 
is not a logical consequence of a positivist theory of knowledge. 
At the same time it is certainly arguable that there is a psycho¬ 
logical connection between Comte’s positivist philosophy and his 
religion of humanity. It seems true to say that Comte was at one 
with the Traditionalists in believing that a moral and religious 
regeneration of society was required. Believing however that God 
was a fiction, he had to look elsewhere for an object of devotion. 
And thinking, as he did, that the basic social reality was humanity 
rather than separate individuals and that individuals could 
transcend egoism only by devoting themselves to the service of 
humanity, it is understandable that in his 'Great Being' he found 
a substitute for the focus of devotion and worship in the Middle 
Ages. An emphasis on the service of humanity does not indeed 
entail the establishment of a religious cult. But Comte evidently 
thought that in modern society the unifying and elevating func¬ 
tion once performed by belief in God could be fulfilled only by a 
religious devotion to humanity. While therefore Mill is un¬ 
doubtedly right in maintaining that a positivist theory of know¬ 
ledge does not entail the religion of humanity, it is relevant to 
remember that Comte was concerned not only with a theory of 
knowledge but also with social regeneration, and that his positivist 
religion, bizarre though it may seem, was for him an integral part 
of this regeneration. 

A pertinent question however is whether in his talk about the 
Great Being Comte does not relapse into the metaphysical stage 
of thought as he conceived it. To be sure, he is ready to admit that 
the Great Being acts only through individuals. But it seems clear 
that to be considered as a proper object of worship by individuals 
humanity has to be hypostatized, to be conceived as a totality 

1 Reference will be made in the next chapter to Comte's followers in France. 
For a brief mention of his disciples in England see Volume VIII of this History, 

pp. U3f. 
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which is more than the succession of individual human beings. 
Indeed, Comte refers to 'one immense and eternal Being, 
Humanity'. 1 Perhaps such statements should not be taken too 
seriously. They might be understood as expressing a hope that 
humanity will not in fact be destroyed by the 'cosmological 
fatalities' 2 which might extinguish it. At the same time it is clear 
that humanity as an object of common worship becomes an 
hypostatized abstraction and thus an example of the meta¬ 
physical stage of thought as described by Comte. This aspect of 
the matter is illustrated by what Comte has to say about im¬ 
mortality. Sometimes he speaks of continued existence ‘in the 
heart and mind of others' 3 ; but when he speaks of our nature need¬ 
ing ‘to be purified by death' 4 and of man becoming 'an organ of 
humanity' 6 in the second life, he seems to be regarding humanity 
as a persistent entity which is irreducible to the succession of 
human beings living in the world. 

The matter can be put in this way. In the classical positivism 
of Comte, as distinct from the logical positivism of the twentieth 
century, the notion of meaninglessness does not function 
prominently. As we have seen, Comte was anxious to defend 
positivism against the charge of atheism. He did not assert 
dogmatically that there was no God. The thesis which he generally 
adopted was that the idea of God has become more and more of an 
unverified hypothesis, in proportion, that is to say, as man has 
substituted scientific for theological explanations of phenomena. 
At the same time it might be inferred from some of the things 
which he says that an unverifiable hypothesis would lack any clear 
meaning. And occasionally this view is explicitly stated. Comte 
asserts, for example, that ‘any proposition which is not ultimately 
reducible to the simple enunciation of a fact, whether particular 
or general, would not present (ne saurait offrir ) any real intel¬ 
ligible sense.' 6 If such utterances were pressed, it would seem 
difficult to maintain that the concept of the 'Great Being' 
(Humanity), considered as an object of worship and religious 
devotion, had any clearly intelligible meaning. For if the Great 
Being is reducible to phenomena and the relations between them, 
the religion of humanity becomes an extremely odd affair. Comte's 

1 The Catechism of Positive Religion, translated by R. Congreve (3rd edition, 
1891), p. 45. 

a Ibid., p. 45. * Ibid., p. 55. « Pol., IV, p. 35. 8 Ibid., II, p. 60. 

8 CPP, VI, p. 600. Comte is here quoting himself from an earlier writing. 
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positivist religion requires that the Great Being should be regarded 
as a reality which is irreducible to a collection of individual men 
and women. Hence in proposing his religion he seems to slip back 
into the mentality of the metaphysical, if not the theological 
stage. 1 

1 According to Comte, however, it is 'our metaphysicians’ who reduce Humanity 
to individuals, considered in abstraction from the whole. 
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CHAPTER VI 

POSITIVISM IN FRANCE 

E. Littre and his criticism of Comte —C. Bernard and the experi¬ 
mental method — E, Renan; positivism and religion — H. Taine 
and the possibility of metaphysics — E. Durkheim and the 
development of sociology — L . Ldvy-Bruhl and morals . 

i. Auguste Comte, the most famous French positivist of the 
nineteenth century, had his faithful disciples who accepted the 
master's thought as a whole, including his religion of humanity. 
Foremost among them was Pierre Lafitte (1825-1903) who became 
a professor of the College de France in 1892 and who was recog¬ 
nized as their leader by the London Positivist Committee which 
was founded in 1881 with J. H. Bridges (1832-1906) as its presi¬ 
dent. 1 There were however philosophers who accepted positivism 
as an epistemological theory but who had little use for it as a 
religious cult and who regarded Comte's political ideas and his 
teleological interpretation of human history as constituting a 
departure from the genuine spirit of positivism. An eminent 
representative of this line of thought was £mile Littr6 (1801-1881). 

Littr6 studied medicine for a time 2 ; but he is best known for his 
dictionary of the French language. 3 In 1863 his candidature for 
election to the French Academy was vehemently opposed by 
Bishop Dupanloup of Orleans, who was himself a member of the 
Academy; but in 1871 Littr£ was at last elected. In the same year 
he became a deputy, and in 1875 he was made a senator for life. 
It is with his philosophical thought that we are concerned here. 

When Littr6 came to read Comte's Course of Positive Philo¬ 
sophy he had already shed theological beliefs and rejected meta¬ 
physics. The Course provided him with something positive and 

1 The London Committee broke away from the original group of English 
Comtists, led by Richard Congreve (1818-99). The two groups were later re¬ 
united. 

2 His Dictionnaire de mddecine appeared in 1855. 

3 Dictionnaire de la langue franpaise (4 volumes, 1863-72). 
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definite to hold on to. ‘It was in 1840 that I came to know M. 
Comte. A common friend lent me his system of positive philo¬ 
sophy; M. Comte, on learning that I was reading the book, sent 
me a copy of it. ... His book conquered me. ... I became from 
then on a disciple of the positive philosophy, and such I have 
remained, without other changes than those imposed on me by 
the increasing effort to carry out, in the midst of other obligatory 
labours, the corrections and enlargements which it allows of.’ 1 
In 1845 Littr6 reprinted a number of articles as a book with the 
title On the Positive Philosophy (De la philosophie positive ). 

In 1852 LittrS broke with Comte; but his disagreements with 
the high priest of positivism did not affect his adherence to the 
philosophical outlook expounded in the Course. And in 1863 he 
published Auguste Comte and the Positive Philosophy (Auguste 
Comte et la philosophie positive) in which he warmly defended what 
he regarded as the main and valuable ideas of Comte, while also 
expressing some criticism of points on which he disagreed. 
Further, in 1864 he wrote a preface 2 for the second edition of 
Comte’s Course, while in 1866 he tried to defend Comte against 
J. S. Mill. In 1873 Littr6 published Science from the Philosophical 
Point of View (La science au point de vue philosophique) , which 
included a number of articles which had appeared in the Revue 
de philosophie positive. In 1879 he brought out a second edition of 
his Conservation, Revolution and Positivisme ( Conservation, 
revolution et positivisme) in which he revised some of the ideas 
expressed in the first edition of the work (1852). 

In LittrS’s opinion, Comte filled a vacuum. On the one hand 
the mind seeks a general or overall view; and this was just what 
metaphysics provided. The trouble was however that the meta¬ 
physician developed his theories a priori, and that these theories 
lacked a solid empirical basis. On the other hand the particular 
sciences, while proposing empirically testable hypotheses, inevi¬ 
tably lacked the generality which was characteristic of meta¬ 
physics. In other words, the discrediting of metaphysics left a gap 
which could be filled only by the creation of a new philosophy. 
And it was Comte who met this need. ‘M. Comte is the founder 
of the positive philosophy.’ 3 Saint-Simon did not possess the 
necessary scientific knowledge. Further, by trying to reduce the 

1 Auguste Comte et la philosophie positive, p. i (preface). This work will be refer- 
red to in footnotes as AC. 

2 It bore the title Preface d’un disciple, 3 AC, p. 38. 
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forces of nature to one ultimate force, namely gravitation, he 
relapsed into the metaphysical mentality. 1 Comte however 'has 
constructed what nobody before him had constructed, the 
philosophy of the six fundamental sciences’ 2 and has exhibited 
the relations between them. ‘By discussing the interconnection 
of the sciences and their hierarchic system (Comte) discovered at 
the same time the positive philosophy.’ 3 Comte also showed how 
and why the sciences developed historically in a certain order 
from mathematics to sociology. Metaphysicians may reproach 
other philosophers with neglecting consideration of man, the 
subject of knowledge; but this reproach does not affect Comte, 
who established the science of man, namely sociology, on a sound 
basis. Moreover by excluding all ‘absolute’ questions 4 and by 
giving philosophy a firm scientific basis, Comte at last made 
philosophy capable of directing ‘minds in research, men in their 
conduct and societies in their development’ 6 . Theology and meta¬ 
physics tried to do this; but as they treated of questions which 
transcended human knowledge, they were necessarily ineffective. 

The positive philosophy, LittrS asserts, regards the world as 
consisting of matter and the forces immanent in matter. 'Beyond 
these two terms, matter and force, positive science knows 
nothing.’ 6 We do not know either the origin of matter or its es¬ 
sence. The positive philosophy is not concerned with absolutes or 
with knowledge of things in themselves. It is concerned simply 
with reality as accessible to human knowledge. If therefore it is 
claimed that phenomena can be accounted for in terms of matter 
and its immanent forces, this is not equivalent to a dogmatic 
materialism, which professes, for example, to tell us what matter 
is in itself or to ‘explain’ the development of life or thought. The 
positive philosophy shows, for instance, how psychology presup¬ 
poses biology, and biology other sciences; but it steers clear of 
questions about the ultimate cause of life or about what thought 
is in itself, apart from our scientific knowledge of it. 

Though however Littr<$ is keen on differentiating between 
positivism and materialism, it is not at all clear that he is success¬ 
ful in this attempt. As mentioned above, he maintains that the 

1 Littr6 minimized Saint-Simon's influence on Comte. And he denied that 
Comte was ever in a real sense Saint-Simon's disciple. 

2 AC, p. 105. 8 Ibid., p. 106. 

4 AC, p. 107. Littr6 is referring to such questions as those about the ultimate 
origin and end or purpose of things. 

5 Ibid., p. 107. 6 CPP, I, p. ix (Preface d'un disciple). 
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positive philosophy recognizes nothing beyond matter and the 
forces immanent in matter. It is true of course that this thesis is 
expressed in terms of an assertion about scientific knowledge, and 
not as an assertion about ultimate reality or about what is ‘really 
reaT. At the same time Littr6 finds fault with J. S. Mill for leaving 
the existence of a supernatural reality an open question; and he 
criticizes Herbert Spencer’s attempt to reconcile science and 
religion by means of his doctrine of the Unknowable. Perhaps we 
can say that two lines of thought are discernible in Littrg's mind. 
On the one hand there is the tendency to insist that the positive 
philosophy simply abstains from questions relating to realities the 
existence of which cannot be verified by sense-experience, In this 
case there is no reason why such questions should not be left open, 
even if they are considered unanswerable 1 . On the other hand there 
is a tendency to regard assertions about alleged realities which 
transcend the sphere of the scientifically verifiable as nonsensical. 
In this case of course it makes no sense to ask whether or not such 
realities exist. The questions cannot then be regarded as open 
questions, and LittrS’s criticism of Mill becomes understandable. 

Though however Littr£ was and remained in substantial 
agreement with the ideas expressed by Comte in his Course of 
Positive Philosophy, he believed that in later writings Comte had 
pretty well betrayed the positivist outlook. For example, Littrg 
had no use for the ‘subjective method’, in which human needs 
constitute the synthesizing principle, 2 as advocated by Comte in 
his System of Positive Polity and the one completed volume of the 
Subjective Synthesis. By the subjective method Littr£ understood 
a process of reasoning which set out from premises asserted 
a priori and arrived at conclusions which were warranted only by 
their formal logical connections with the premises. In his opinion, 
this was the method followed in metaphysics; and it had no place 
in positive philosophy. What Comte did was to introduce a con¬ 
fusion between the subjective method as followed by meta¬ 
physicians and the deductive method as developed in the scien¬ 
tific era. The deductive method in the second sense ‘is subject to 
the twofold condition of having experimentally acquired points 

1 Bertrand Russell, we may note, maintained, on occasion at any rate, that it 
was one of the jobs of philosophy to keep alive an awareness of certain important 
problems which were yet, in his opinion, insoluble. 

a The needs, that is to say, of social man or the human collectivity rather than 
of the individual as such. 
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of departure and experimentally verified conclusions’. 1 By rein¬ 
troducing the subjective method, which deals with the logical 
connection between ideas or propositions without any real atten¬ 
tion being paid to empirical verification, Comte ‘let himself be 
conquered by the Middle Ages’. 2 

Among the particular points criticized by Littrg are Comte’s 
identification of mathematics with logic and his subordination of 
the mind to the heart or to the affective aspect of man. It is one 
thing to emphasize the cooperating role of feeling in human 
activity, and it is quite another thing to suggest, as Comte does, 
that the heart should dominate the intelligence or dictate to it. 
This suggestion, Littr6 insists, is quite incompatible with the 
positivist mentality. As for the religion of humanity, to a very 
limited extent Littre is prepared to agree with Comte on the need 
for religion, as distinct from theology. ‘In my opinion, M. Comte 
followed a legitimate deduction by investing the positive philo¬ 
sophy of which he is the author with a role equivalent to that of 
religions.’ 3 That is to say, if we mean by religion a general world¬ 
view, the positivist conception of the world can be described as a 
religion. Comte however goes very much further than this. For he 
postulates a collective being, humanity, and proposes it as an 
object of cult. Love of humanity is indeed a noble and admirable 
sentiment; but ‘there is no justification for selecting for adoration 
either humanity or any other fraction of the whole or the great 
whole itself’. 4 What Comte does in effect is to relapse into the 
theological mentality. And ‘for all this the subjective method is 
responsible’. 5 

As for ethics or morals, Littre blames Comte for having added 
morals to the list of sciences as a seventh member. This was a 
mistake; for ‘morals does not at all belong, as do the six sciences, 
to the objective order’. 6 Rather oddly, Littre goes on to say, 
practically immediately, that there is need of a science of morals. 7 
The apparent contradiction would indeed be eliminated if we were 
justified in interpreting Littre as finding fault with Comte for 
thinking that a normative ethics could be a science or have an 
integral place in positive philosophy and as himself maintaining 
that a purely descriptive study of ethical phenomena or of man’s 
moral behaviour was needed. And he does indeed speak elsewhere 

1 AC, p. 536. 2 AC, p. 562. 3 Ibid., p. 524. 

4 Ibid., Littre had no use for pantheism. 

5 AC, p. 579. 8 Ibid., p. 677. * Ibid., p. 677. 
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about 'the observation of the phenomena of the moral order as 
revealed whether by psychology or by history and political 
economy’, 1 as serving as a foundation for the scientific knowledge 
of human nature. But he also refers to human progress, conceived 
in positivist terms, as 'the source of profound convictions, obli¬ 
gatory for conscience’. 2 

We can reasonably conclude that Littr6 did not work out his 
ideas on ethics in a clear and consistent manner. It is however 
evident enough that his general quarrel with Comte’s later writings 
is that they show serious departures from the positivist convic¬ 
tion that the only genuine knowledge of the world or of man is 
empirically verified knowledge. Or perhaps it might be better to 
say that in LittrS’s opinion Comte came to introduce into the 
positive philosophy ideas which had no legitimate place there and 
thus created a state of confusion. It was therefore necessary to 
return to the pure positivism of which Comte himself had been 
the great expounder. 

3. The conviction that experimental science alone is the source 
of knowledge about the world was shared by the famous French 
physiologist, Claude Bernard (1813-78), professor of physiology 
at the Sorbonne and of medicine at the College de France. His best 
known work is his Introduction to the Study of Experimental Medicine 
{Introduction d I’dtude de la mddecine expdrimentcde) , which he 
published in 1865. Three years later he was elected to the French 
Academy; and in 1869 he became a senator. 

To include mention of Claude Bernard in a chapter devoted to 
positivism may seem to be quite inappropriate. For not only did 
he say that the best philosophical system is not to have one but he 
also explicitly condemned the positivist philosophy for being a 
system 3 . He wished to make medicine more scientific; and the 
better to promote this cause he undertook an investigation into 
the nature of scientific method. He was not concerned with creat¬ 
ing a philosophical system, nor with defending an already existing 
one. At the same time Bernard insisted that the experimental 
method was the only one which could yield objective knowledge 
of reality. He did indeed speak of ‘subjective truths’ as absolute 
truths; but he was referring to mathematics, the truths of which 
are formal, independent, that is to say, of what is the case in the 
world. 

1 CPP, VI, *. xxxiv (Preface d'un disciple). 

2 Ibid., p. xlviii. 3 Introduction, p. 387. 
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By the experimental method Bernard meant the construction 
and empirical testing of verifiable hypotheses, an objective method 
which eliminated, as far as possible, the influence of subjective 
factors such as the desire that X rather than Y should be the case. 
Theologians and metaphysicians claimed that their unverified 
ideal constructions represented absolute or definitive truth. 
Unverifiable hypotheses however do not represent knowledge. 
Positive knowledge of the world, which is knowledge of the laws of 
phenomena, can be obtained only through the use of scientific 
method. And this yields results which are provisional, revisible in 
principle that is to say. 

It is true that Bernard asserts that there is an 'absolute prin¬ 
ciple of science 1 , 1 the principle of determinism, which states that a 
given set of conditions (together constituting a 'cause*) infallibly 
produce a certain phenomenon or effect. Bernard’s contention 
however is that this principle is 'absolute’ simply in the sense that 
it is a necessary working assumption of science. The scientist 
necessarily assumes a regular causal order in the world. The prin¬ 
ciple is not 'absolute’ in the sense of being an a 'priori metaphysical 
truth or a philosophical dogma. It is not equivalent, Bernard 
maintains, to fatalism. He does indeed sometimes write as though 
the principle of determinism were in fact an absolute truth which 
is known a priori . But though a measure of inconsistency may be 
discernible in his various utterances, his official position, so to 
speak, is that the determinism in question is methodological, 
involved, that is to say, in the scientific approach to the world, 
rather than a philosophical doctrine. 

We have seen that Bernard refuses to recognize theology and 
metaphysics as sources of knowledge about reality. In this matter 
his attitude is clearly positivistic. At the same time he also 
refuses Jo rule out what are sometimes described as ultimate 
questions on the ground that they are meaningless or that they 
should not be asked. And though he was not himself a religious 
believer, he insisted on leaving a place for belief as well as know¬ 
ledge. The two should not be confused; but belief of some sort is 
natural to man, and religious belief is quite compatible with 
scientific integrity, provided that it is recognized that articles of 
belief are not empirically verified hypotheses. Bernard is there¬ 
fore critical of Comte’s doctrine of the three stages. Theological 
beliefs and metaphysics cannot legitimately be regarded simply 

1 Introduction, p. 69. 
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as past stages of human thought. There are questions of impor¬ 
tance to man which transcend the scope of science, and so the 
field in which knowledge is possible; but belief in certain answers 
is legitimate, provided that they are not proposed as assured 
truths about reality, and that there is no attempt to impose them 
on others. 

If therefore the question is raised whether Bernard was or was 
not a positivist, we have to make a distinction. His idea of what 
constituted positive knowledge of reality was in line with the ideas 
of Comte. We can quite well speak of Bernard’s positivist outlook. 
At the same time he rejected positivism as a dogmatic philo¬ 
sophical system, though he had no wish to substitute for it any 
other philosophical system. To be sure, anyone who writes, as 
Bernard did, on human knowledge, its scope and limits, is bound 
to make philosophical statements or statements which have 
philosophical implications. But Bernard tried to avoid the 
temptation to expound a philosophy in the name of science. 
Hence his insistence that his principle of determinism should not 
be regarded as a philosophical dogma. Again, while he was pre¬ 
pared to speak of the organism which functions in virtue of its 
physico-chemical elements, he also admitted that the physiologist 
must look on the living organism as an individual unity, the 
development of which is directed by a 'creative idea’ or 'vital 
force’ 1 . This may sound like a contradiction. But Bernard tried, 
whether successfully or not, to steer clear of any philosophical 
assertion either that there is or is not a vital principle in the organism. 
His point was that though physicists and chemists must describe 
the organism in physico-chemical terms, the physiologist cannot 
help recognising the fact that the organism functions as a living 
unity and not simply as a collection of distinct chemical elements. 
Bernard tried at any rate to distinguish between thinking of the 
organism in a certain way and making a metaphysical assertion 
about entelechies. 

4. Joseph Ernest Renan (1823-92) is best known for his Life of 
Jesus (La vie de Jdsus , 1863). In 1862 he was appointed professor 
of Hebrew at the College de France 2 ; and his two main publica¬ 
tions were his History of the Origins of Christianity (Histoire des 
origines du christianisme , 1863-83) and his History of the People of 

1 Introduction , p. 151. 

2 Renan's lecturing activity at the College de France was soon suspended, as a 
consequence of his clear denial of the divinity of Christ. But he resumed his 
teaching after 1870, and in 1878 he was elected to the french Academy. 
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Israel (Histoire du peuple d’Israel, 1887-93). He also wrote on the 
Semitic languages and published French versions, with critical 
introductions, of certain books of the Old Testament. It may seem' 
therefore that he is a most unsuitable person for mention in a 
history of philosophy. Though however he was not a professional 
philosopher and was far from being a consistent thinker, 1 he 
published some philosophical writings, such as The Future of 
Science (L'avenir de la science , written in 1848-49, though not 
published until 1890), Essays on Morals and Criticism (Essais de 
morale et de critique , 1859), and Philosophical Dialogues and 
Fragments (Dialogues et fragments philosophiques , 1876). His 
philosophical thought was a curious amalgam of positivism and 
religiosity, ending in scepticism. It is with his relation to positivism 
that we are concerned here. 

When Renan left the seminary of Saint-Sulpice in 1845, he 
became a friend of Marcelin Pierre Eugene Berthelot (1827- 
1907), who was to become professor of organic chemistry at the 
College de France and subsequently minister of education. Like 
Comte, Berthelot believed in the triumph of scientific knowledge 
over theology and metaphysics. And Renan, who had lost his faith 
in the supernatural (in, that is to say, the existence of a transcen¬ 
dent and personal God), shared this belief up to a point. In his 
Memoirs of Childhood and Youth he remarked that from the first 
months of 1846 'the clear scientific vision of a universe in which 
there is no perceptible action of a free will superior to that of 
man' 2 became for Berthelot and himself an immovable anchor. 
Similarly, in the preface to the thirteenth edition (1866) of the 
Life of Jesus Renan asserted that he had rejected the supernatural 
for the very same reason for which he rejected belief in centaurs, 
namely that they had never been seen. In other words, knowledge 
of reality is obtained through observation and the verification of 
empirical hypotheses. This was the view expressed in The Future 
of Science . The scientific view of the world did not indeed mean 
for Renan simply the natural scientist’s view. He emphasized 
(naturally enough, given his own intellectual interests) the impor¬ 
tance and role of history and philology. But positive knowledge 
of reality, he insisted, must have an experimental basis. This is 

1 Renan tended to take pride in this lack of consistency, on the ground that it 
was only by trying out different hypotheses that one could hope to see the truth 
once in one's life. 

2 Souvenirs d'enfance et de jeunesse (2nd edition, 1883) p. 337. 
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why the enlightened man cannot believe in God. 'A being who 
does not reveal himself by any act is for science a being which does 
not exist.' 1 

If this were all, we would know where we were. But it is far 
from being all that Renan has to say. He rejects the idea of a 
personal God who intervenes in history. The occurrence of 
divine interventions has never been proved. And events which 
seemed to past generations to be divine acts have been explained 
in other ways. But to reject the personal transcendent Deity is not 
to embrace atheism. From one point of view God is the developing 
totality of existence, the divine being which becomes, God in fieri. 
From another point of view God, considered as perfect and eternal, 
exists only in the ideal order, as the ideal end of the whole process 
of development. ‘What reveals the true God, is the moral senti¬ 
ment. If humanity were simply intelligent, it would be atheist; 
but the great races have found in themselves a divine instinct. 
‘Duty, devotion, sacrifice, all of them things of which history is 
full, are inexplicable without God.' 3 True, all statements about 
God are simply symbolic. But the divine none the less reveals 
itself to the moral consciousness. ‘To love God, to know God, is to 
love what is beautiful and good, to know what is true.' 3 

To give a precise account of Renan’s concept of God is probably 
something which exceeds human capacity. We can discern the 
general influence, to a certain extent, of German idealism. More 
basic however is Renan’s own religiosity or religious feeling which 
expresses itself in a variety of ways, not always mutually consis¬ 
tent, and which makes him quite incapable of being a positivist 
in the style of LittrA Obviously, there is no reason why a positivist 
should not have moral ideals. And if he wishes to interpret 
religion as a matter of sentiment or of the heart 4 and religious 
belief as the expression of feeling, not of knowledge, he can com¬ 
bine religion with a positivist theory of knowledge. But if he intro¬ 
duces the idea of the Absolute, as Renan does in his letter to 
Berthelot of August 1863, 6 he clearly goes beyond the limits of 
what can reasonably be described as positivism without the term 
being deprived of definite meaning. 

In view of what has been said above it is hardly surprising to 

1 Dialogues (1876). p. 246. 3 Ibid., pp. 321-22. 3 Ibid., p. 326. 

4 In a letter of August 1862, addressed to Adolphe Gueroult, Renan said that 
to believe in the living God he needs only 'to listen in silence to the imperative 
revelation of my heart' ( Dialogues , p. 251), a statement reminiscent of Rousseau. 

8 This letter is included in Dialogues, pp. 153-91* 
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find that Renan’s attitude to metaphysics is complex. In an essay 
on metaphysics and its future, which he wrote in reply to a work 
entitled Metaphysics and Science {La mdtaphysique et la science, 
2 volumes, 1858) by Etienne Vacherot, 1 he insisted that man had 
both the power and the right 'to rise above facts’ 3 and to pursue 
speculation about the universe. He also made it clear however 
that he regarded such speculation as akin to poetry or even to 
dreaming. What he denied was not the right to indulge in meta¬ 
physical speculation but the view of metaphysics as the first and 
fundamental science ‘containing the principles of all the others, a 
science which can by itself alone, and by abstract reasonings, lead 
us to the truth about God, the world and man’. 3 For ‘all that we 
know, we know by the study of nature or of history’. 4 

Provided that positivism is not understood as entailing the 
claim that all metaphysical questions are nonsensical or meaning¬ 
less, this view of metaphysics is doubtless compatible with the 
positivist thesis that all knowledge of reality comes through the 
sciences. So perhaps is Renan’s assertion that while he denies that 
metaphysics is a ‘progressive’ science, in the sense that it can 
increase our knowledge, he does not reject it if it is considered 
as a science 'of the eternal’. 6 For he is referring not to an eternal 
reality but rather to an analysis of concepts. In his view logic, pure 
mathematics and metaphysics do not tell us anything about 
reality (about what is the case) but analyse what one already 
knows. To be sure, an equation of metaphysics with conceptual 
analysis is not the same as an assimilation of it to poetry or 
dreams. For in the first case it can reasonably be described as 
scientific, while in the second it cannot be so described. But Renan 
might of course reply that the word ‘metaphysics’ can bear both 
senses, and that he rejects neither of them. In other words, meta¬ 
physics can be a science provided that it is regarded simply as 
conceptual analysis. But if it professes to treat of existing realities, 
such as God, which transcend the spheres of natural science and of 
history, it is not and cannot be a science. One is entitled to specu¬ 
late, but such speculation no more increases our knowledge of 
reality than do poetry and dreaming. 

Given these two views of metaphysics, it is rather disconcerting 
to find Renan saying that philosophy is 'the general result of all 

1 Vacherot (1809-97) maintained the view that metaphysics could be made into 
a science. Renan’s reply is reprinted in Dialogues. 

1 Dialogues, p. 282. 3 Ibid., p. 283. 4 Ibid., p. 284. 3 Ibid., p. 173. 
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the sciences’. 1 Taken by itself, this statement might be under¬ 
stood in a Comtean sense. But Renan adds that ‘to philosophize is 
to know the Universe,’ 2 and that ‘the study of nature and of 
humanity is then the whole of philosophy’. 3 It is true that he uses 
the word ‘philosophy’, not the word 'metaphysics’. But philo¬ 
sophy considered as 'the science of the whole’ 4 is, one would have 
thought, one of the meanings not uncommonly ascribed to 
‘metaphysics'. In other words, philosophy as the general result of 
all the sciences tends to mean metaphysics, though the precise 
status attributed by Renan to philosophy in this sense is by no 
means clear. 

Renan was obviously a man who believed that positive know¬ 
ledge about the world could be obtained only through the natural 
sciences and through historical and philological inquiries. In other 
words, science, in a broad sense of the word, 5 had taken the place 
of theology and metaphysics as a science of information about 
existing reality. In Renan’s view, belief in the transcendent 
personal God of Jewish and Christian faith had been deprived of 
any rational ground by the development of science. That is to say, 
such belief was incapable of being confirmed experimentally. As 
for metaphysics, whether it was regarded as speculation about 
problems which were scientifically unanswerable or as some form 
of conceptual analysis, it could not increase man’s knowledge of 
what is the case in the world. In one aspect of his thought there¬ 
fore Renan was clearly on the side of the positivists. At the same 
time he was unable to rid himself of the conviction that through 
his moral consciousness and his recognition of ideals man entered, 
in some real sense, into a sphere transcending that of empirical 
science. Nor could he rid himself of the conviction that there was 
in fact a divine reality, even if all attempts at definite description 
were symbolic and open to criticism. 6 It is evident that he wished 
to combine a religious outlook with the positivist elements in 
his thought. But he was not enough of a systematic thinker to 
achieve a coherent and consistent synthesis. Further, it was 
hardly possible in any case to harmonize all his various beliefs, 
not at any rate in the forms in which he expressed them. How, 

1 Ibid., p. 290. 2 Ibid., p, 292. 3 Ibid., p. 292. 4 Ibid., p. 304. 

5 Renan uses the word ‘science* in several senses. Sometimes it just means 
knowledge, while sometimes it means natural sciences and sometimes it includes 
the historical sciences. 

6 For example, 'every phrase applied to an infinite object is a myth' (Dialogues, 
P- 323 )- 
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for example, could one reconcile the view that experimental or 
empirical verification is required to justify the assertion that some¬ 
thing exists with the following claim? 'Nature is only an ap¬ 
pearance; man is only a phenomenon. There is the eternal ground 
[fond), there is the infinite substance, the absolute, the ideal .. . 
there is ... he who is h 1 Empirical verification, in any ordinary 
sense, of the existence of the Absolute seems to be excluded. It is 
therefore not altogether surprising if in the last years of his life 
Renan showed a marked tendency to scepticism in the religious 
sphere. We cannot know the infinite or even that there is an in¬ 
finite, nor can we establish that there are absolute objective values. 
True, we can act as if there were objective values and as if there 
were a God. But such matters lie outside the range of any positive 
knowledge. To claim therefore that Renan abandoned positivism 
would be inaccurate, though it is evident that it did not satisfy 
him. 

5. If Renan’s thought contains different elements, so does that 
of Hippolyte-Adolphe Taine (1828-93). Neither of the two 
thinkers can be adequately described by labelling him as a 
positivist. But whereas with Renan the obvious feature of his 
thought as a whole is his attempt to revise religion in such a way 
that it can be combined with his positivist ideas, in the case of 
Taine the salient characteristic of his thought is his attempt to 
combine positivist convictions with a marked inclination to meta¬ 
physics, an inclination stimulated by study of Spinoza and Hegel. 
Further, while the interests of neither Renan nor Taine are con¬ 
fined to the area of philosophy, their main extra-philosophical 
activities are somewhat different. Renan, as we have noted, is well 
known for his works on the history of the people of Israel and 
on the origins of Christianity, whereas Taine is celebrated for his 
work in psychology. He also wrote on art, literary history and the 
development of modern French society. Both men however were 
influenced by the positivist outlook. 

Taine was attracted to philosophy at an early age; but at the 
time when he was studying at the Fcole Normale at Paris, philo¬ 
sophical studies were more or less dominated by the thought of 
Victor Cousin, with which Taine had little sympathy. For a time 
he turned to teaching in schools and to literature. In 1853 he 
published his Essay on the Fables of La Fontaine (Essai sur les 
fables de La Fontaine) and in 1856 an Essay on Livy (Essai sur 

1 Dialogues, p. 252. 
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Tite-Live). These writings were followed by Essays in Criticism and 
History (Essais de critique et d’histoire, 1858) and the four-volume 
History of English Literature (Histoire de la littirature anglaise). 1 
In the philosophical field Taine published The French Philoso¬ 
phers of the Nineteenth Century (Les philosophes franfais du dix- 
neuvibme sikle) in 1857. But philosophical ideas also found expres¬ 
sions in the prefaces to Taine’s other writings. 

In 1864 Taine obtained a chair at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and 
his Philosophy of Art 2 was the result of his lectures on aesthetics. 
In 1870 Taine published his De l’intelligence in two volumes. 3 He 
planned to write another work on the will; but he was too occupied 
with his five-volume work on The Origins of Contemporary France 
{Les origines de la France contemporaine, 1875-93), in which he 
treated of the old regime, the revolution and the later development 
of French society. Another volume of essays on criticism and 
history appeared in 1894. Taine also published some travel 
books. 

Taine was brought up a Christian but lost his faith at the age of fif¬ 
teen. Doubt and scepticism were not however to his taste. He looked 
for knowledge that was certain; and he hankered after compre¬ 
hensive knowledge, knowledge of the totality. Science, developed 
through the empirical verification of hypotheses, seemed to be 
the only road to secure knowledge of the world. At the same time 
Taine believed that the continuation of a metaphysical world¬ 
view, a view of the totality as a necessary system, was not only a 
legitimate but also a necessary enterprise. And his persistent 
problem was that of combining his conviction that there was 
nothing in the world but events or phenomena and the relations 
between them with his conviction that a metaphysics was pos¬ 
sible which would go beyond the results of the particular sciences 
and achieve a synthesis. From the chronological point of view the 
attraction which he felt for the philosophies of Spinoza and Hegel 
preceded the development of his positivist ideas. But it was not a 
case of positivism arriving on the scene and driving out meta¬ 
physics. Taine reasserted his belief in metaphysics and endeavoured 
to reconcile the two tendencies in his thought. Whether he was 

1 1863-4. There is an English translation by H. van Laun (Edinburgh, 1873). 

a Philosophic de I’art (1865) was published in New York in an English transla¬ 
tion by J. Durand. An enlarged French edition appeared in 1880. 

3 In 1871 an English translation. Intelligence, by T. D. Hayes was published 

in London. 
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successful, and indeed whether he could have been successful, 1 is 
disputable. But there can be no doubt about what he was trying 
to do. 

The general nature of this attempt is made clear by Taine him¬ 
self in his work on the French philosophers of the nineteenth 
century, 2 in his study of John Stuart Mill [Le positivisme anglais. 
Etude sur Stuart Mill, 1864) and in his history of English litera¬ 
ture. The English empiricists, in Taine’s opinion, regard the world 
as a collection of facts. To be sure, they concern themselves with 
the relations between phenomena or facts; but these relations are 
for them purely contingent. For Mill, who represents the culmi¬ 
nation of a line of thought starting with Francis Bacon, the causal 
relation is simply one of factually regular sequence. Indeed, ‘the 
law which attributes a cause to every event has for him no other 
basis, no other value and no other bearing than an experience. 
... It simply gathers together a sum of observations’. 3 By con¬ 
fining himself simply to experience and its immediate data Mill 
‘has described the English mind while believing that he was 
describing the human mind’. 4 The German metaphysical idealists 
however have had the vision of the totality. They have seen the 
universe as the expression of ultimate causes and laws, as a 
necessary system, not as a collection of facts or of phenomena 
which are related in a purely contingent manner. At the same time, 
in their enthusiasm for the vision of the totality they have 
neglected the limitations of the human mind and have tried to 
proceed in a purely a priori manner. They have tried to reconstruct 
the world of experience by pure thought. 6 In point of fact they 
have constructed imposing edifices which presently collapse in 
ruins. There is thus room for a middle way, a combination of what 
is true and valuable in both English empiricism and German 
metaphysics. The achievement of this synthesis is reserved for the 
French mind. ‘If there is a place between the two nations, it is 

1 If we mean by positivism a philosophy which explicitly excludes metaphysics, 

it is evident that any attempt to combine positivism with metaphysics is excluded 
by definition, even if we think that positivism implies a metaphysics in the sense 
of a theory of being {say, esse est percipi vel percipi posse). But Taine himself did 
not of course look on the empiricist tendencies in his thought as excluding from 
the start the sort of metaphysics which he envisaged. 

2 This work was later entitled The Classical Philosophers (Les philosophes 
classiques). 

3 Le positivisme anglais, p. 102. 4 Ibid., p. no. 

6 Taine apparently thinks of Hegel as trying to deduce even particulars, a 
task which the German philosopher in fact disclaimed, in spite of his remarks 
about the planets. 
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ours'. 1 It is the French mind which is called to correct the faults 
of both English positivism and German metaphysics, to synthe¬ 
size the corrected outlooks, To express them in a style which every¬ 
one understands and thus to make of them the universal mind'. 2 
The English excel in the discovery of facts, the Germans in the 
construction of theories. Fact and theory need to be brought 
together by the French, if possible by Taine. 

One's mind may well boggle at the thought of combining English 
empiricism with German idealism, Mill with Hegel. But Taine is 
not concerned simply with stating an ideal which doubtless seems 
to many minds unrealizable and perhaps even silly. He indicates 
what he considers to be the ground on which a synthesis can be 
constructed, namely man's power of abstraction. Taine's use of 
the word Abstraction' stands however in need of some explana¬ 
tion. 

In the first place Taine does not mean to imply that we are 
entitled to assume that abstract terms refer to corresponding 
abstract entities. On the contrary, he attacks not only Cousin 
and the eclectics but also Spinoza and Hegel for making precisely 
this assumption. Words such as 'substance', ‘force' and ‘power' 
are convenient ways of grouping similar phenomena, but to 
think, for example, that the word 'force' signifies an abstract 
entity is to be misled by language. 'We believe that there are no 
substances, but only systems of facts. We regard the idea of 
substance as a psychological illusion. We consider substances, 
force and all the metaphysical beings of the moderns as a relic of 
Scholastic entities. We think that there is nothing in the world 
but facts and laws, that is to say events and their relations; and 
like you we recognize that all knowledge consists in the first 
instance in linking or in adding facts.' 3 In his work on intelligence 
Taine insists that there are no entities corresponding to words 
such as ‘faculty', 'power', 'self'. Psychology is the study of facts; 
and in the self or ego we find no facts except 'the series of events', 4 
which are all reducible to sensations. Even positivists have been 
guilty of the reification of abstract terms. A signal example of this 
is provided by Herbert Spencer's theory of the Unknowable, 
considered as absolute Force. 5 

In this line of thought, considered by itself, Taine goes as far as 
any empiricist could wish. 'We think that there are neither minds 

1 Le positivisme anglais, p, 147. 2 Ibid., p. 148. 3 Ibid., p. 114. 

4 De Vintelligence, I, p. 6. 0 Derniers essais de critique et d’histoire, p. 199. 
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nor bodies, but simply groups of movements present or possible, 
and groups of thoughts present or possible’. 1 And it is interesting 
to observe Taine’s insistence on the bewitching power of language, 
which induces philosophers to postulate unreal entities that 
‘vanish when one scrupulously examines the meaning of the 
words’. 2 His empiricism also shows itself in his rejection of the 
a priori method of Spinoza, a method which can do more than 
reveal ideal possibilities. Any knowledge of existing reality must 
be based on and result from experience. 

By abstraction therefore Taine does not mean the formation of 
abstract terms or concepts which are then mistakenly thought to 
stand for abstract entities. But what does he mean by it? He 
describes it as ‘the power of isolating the elements of facts and 
considering them separately’. 3 The assumption is that what is 
given in experience is complex and that it is analyzable into con¬ 
stituent elements which can be considered separately or in 
abstraction. The natural way of understanding this is in terms of 
reductive analysis as practised by Condillac in the eighteenth 
century or by Bertrand Russell in the twentieth. Analysis (decom¬ 
position) is said to give us the nature or essence of what is analyzed. 
But Taine takes it that among the constituent elements which 
form ‘the interior of a being’ 4 there can be found causes, forces 
and laws. ‘They are not a new fact added to the first; they are a 
portion of it, an extract; they are contained in them, they are 
nothing else but the facts themselves.’ 5 For example, proof of the 
statement that Tom is mortal does not consist in arguing from 
the premise that all men die (which, as Mill maintained, begs the 
question), nor in appealing to the fact that we do not know of any 
human being who has not eventually died, but rather by showing 
that 'mortality is joined to the quality of being a man’, 6 inasmuch 
as the human body is an unstable chemical compound. To find out 
whether Tom will die or not, there is no need to multiply examples 
of men who have died. What is required is abstraction, which 
enables us to formulate a law. Every single example contains the 
cause of human mortality; but it has of course to be isolated by 
the mind, picked out or extracted from complex phenomena, and 
formulated in an abstract manner. To prove a fact, as Aristotle 
said, is to show its cause. This cause is comprised within the fact. 

1 Le positivisme anglais , p. 114. Taine agrees with Mill on the need for intro¬ 
ducing the idea of possible sensations. 

2 De Vintelligence, I, p. 339. 3 Le positivisme anglais, p. 115. 

4 Ibid., p. 116. 0 Ibid., p. 116. 1 Ibid., p. 124. 
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And when we have abstracted it, we can argue 'from the abstract 
to the concrete, that is to say from cause to effect’. 1 

We can however go further than this. We can practise the 
operation of analysis on groups or sets of laws and, in principle 
at any rate, arrive at the most primitive and basic elements of the 
universe. There are ‘simple elements from which derive the most 
general laws, and from these the particular laws, and from these 
laws the facts which we observe’. 2 If these simple or unanalyzable 
elements can be known, metaphysics is possible. For metaphysics 
is the search for first causes. And, according to Taine, the first 
causes are knowable, inasmuch as they are everywhere exempli¬ 
fied, in all facts. It is not as though we had to transcend the world 
in order to know its first cause or causes. They are everywhere 
present and operative; and all that the human mind has to do is 
to extract or abstract them. 

Given his insistence that the ultimate causes of empirical facts 
are contained within the facts themselves and so within experience, 
Taine can think of himself as correcting and enlarging British 
empiricism, not as contradicting it flatly. As far as he is concerned, 
metaphysics is really continuous with science, though it has a 
higher degree of generality. It is however evident that he starts 
with the assumption that the universe is one rational or law- 
ordered system. The notion that laws are convenient or practically 
useful fictions of the mind is quite alien to his thought. He as¬ 
sumes that 'there is a reason for everything, that every fact has its 
law; that every composite is reducible to simple elements; that 
every product implies causes ( facteurs ); that every quality and 
every existence must be deducible from some superior and 
anterior term’. 3 Taine assumes too that cause and effect are really 
the same thing under two 'appearances’. These assumptions are 
obviously derived not from empiricism but from the influence on 
his mind of Spinoza and Hegel. When he envisages one ultimate 
cause, one 'eternal axiom’ and 'creative formula', 4 he is clearly 
speaking under the influence of a metaphysical vision of the 
totality as a necessary system which exhibits in innumerable 
ways the creative activity of an ultimate (though purely im¬ 
manent) cause. 

As we have noted, Taine criticizes the German idealists for 
having tried to deduce a priori such 'particular cases’ as the 

1 Ibid., p. 125. 3 Le positivisme anglais, p. 137. 3 Ibid., p. 138. 

4 The French Philosophers of the Nineteenth Century, p. 371. 
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planetary system and the laws of physics and chemistry. But he 
appears to be objecting not to the idea of deducibility as such, 
deducibility in principle that is to say, but rather to the assump¬ 
tion that the human mind is able to perform the deduction, even 
when it has ascertained the primitive laws or ultimate causes. 
Between, so to speak, the primitive laws and a particular exem¬ 
plification in the world as given in experience, there is an infinite 
series, criscrossed, so to speak, by innumerable cooperating or 
counterbalancing causal influences. And the human mind is too 
limited to be able to take in the whole pattern of the universe. 
But if Taine admits, as he seems to do, deducibility in principle, 
this admission obviously expresses a general vision of the universe 
which he has derived not from empiricism but from Spinoza and 
Hegel. This vision includes in its scope not only the physical 
universe but also human history. In his view history cannot 
become a science in the proper sense until causes and laws have 
been 'abstracted’ from the facts or historical data. 1 

Talk about a metaphysical 'vision’ may seem to be simply a 
case of employing the philosophical jargon which was fashionable 
some years ago among those who rejected the claim of meta¬ 
physics to be able to increase our positive knowledge of reality but 
who were not prepared to write off metaphysical systems as sheer 
nonsense. The term ‘vision’ however has a special appositeness in 
Taine’s case. For he never developed a metaphysical system. 
He is best known for his contribution to empirical psychology. In 
psychopathology he tried to show how the constituent elements of 
what is prima facie a simple state or phenomenon can be dis¬ 
sociated; and he also made use of neural physiology to exhibit 
the mechanism which underlies mental phenomena. In general, he 
gave a powerful impetus to that development of psychology in 
France which is associated with such names as Thdodule Armand 
Ribot (1859-1916), Alfred Binet (1857-1911) and Pierre Janet 
(1859-1947). In the fields of literary, artistic and social-political 
history Taine is known for his hypothesis of the formative in¬ 
fluence on human nature of the three factors of race, environment 
and time and for his insistence, when dealing with the origins of 
contemporary France, on the effects of excessive centralization as 
manifested in different ways in the old regime, in the republic and 
under the empire. Throughout his work however Taine had, as he 

3 See, for example, Essais de critique et d'histoire, p. xxiv. 
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put it, 'a certain idea of causes’, 1 an idea which was not that of the 
empiricists. In his view the eclectic spiritualists, such as Cousin, 
located causes outside the effects, and the ultimate cause outside 
the world. But the positivists banished causality from science. 2 
Taine’s idea of causality was obviously inspired by a general view 
of the universe as a rational and deterministic system. This vision 
remained a vision, in the sense that while he looked on his idea of 
causality as demanding and making possible a metaphysics, 
he did not himself attempt to develop a metaphysical system 
which would exhibit the ‘first causes' and their operation in the 
universe. What he insisted on was the possibility of and the need 
for such a system. And while he could and did speak in an em¬ 
piricist way of the scientific method of ‘abstraction, hypothesis, 
verification’ 3 for the ascertaining of causes, it is pretty clear that 
he meant more by ‘cause’ than would be meant by the empiricist 
or positivist. 

6. Auguste Comte gave a powerful impetus to the development of 
sociology, an impetus which bore fruit in the later decades of the 
nineteenth century. To say this is certainly not to claim that 
French sociologists such as Durkheim were devoted disciples of 
the high priest of positivism. But by insisting on the irreducibility 
of each of his basic sciences to the particular science or sciences 
which it presupposed in the hierarchy and by emphasizing the 
nature of sociology as the scientific study of social phenomena 
Comte put sociology on the map. To be sure, the beginnings of 
sociology can be traced back well beyond Comte to Montesquieu, 
for example, and to Condorcet, not to speak of Saint-Simon, 
Comte’s immediate predecessor. But Comte’s clear recognition of 
sociology as a particular science, with a character of its own, 
justified Durkheim in regarding him as the father or founder of this 
science, 4 * in spite of the fact that Durkheim did not accept the law 
of the three stages and criticized Comte’s approach to sociology. 

Emile Durkheim (1858-1917) studied in Paris at the Ecole 

1 Les philosophes fran^ais du dix-neuvidme sticle , p. x. 

3 The positivists would claim of course that it was a question of interpreting 
the causal relation rather than of banishing causality from science. Taine's view 
of the matter was obviously the expression of a non-empiricist view of the causal 
relation. 

3 Les philosophes franfais, p. 363. 

4 Durkheim regarded sociology as having been developed mainly in France. 

He had a low opinion of J. S. Mill's originality in this field, but he valued the 

contribution of Herbert Spencer, though with certain reservations, as will be 

indicated in the text. 
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Normale Sup6rieure and then taught philosophy in various 
schools. In 1887 he started to lecture in the University of Bor¬ 
deaux, where he was appointed to the chair of social science in 
1896. Two years later he founded L'annie sociologique , a periodical 
of which he became editor. In 1902 he moved to Paris, where he 
was appointed professor of education in 1906 and then, in 1913, of 
education and sociology. In 1893 he published De la division du 
travail social 1 and in 1895 Les rigles de la mdthode sociologique . 2 
Further writings included Le suicide 3 and Les formes dldmentaires 
de la vie religieuse , 4 which appeared respectively in 1897 and 1912. 
Posthumously published writings, representing ideas expressed 
in lecture-courses, include Sociologie et philosophies* Udducation 
morale 6 and Lemons de sociologie: physique des moeurs et du droit? 
These works appeared respectively in 1924, 1925 and 1950. 

Sociology was for Durkheim the empirically based study of what 
he described as social phenomena or social facts. A social fact 
meant for him a general feature of a given society at a given stage 
of its development, a feature or general way of acting which could 
be regarded as exercising a constraint on individuals. 8 A condition 
of the possibility of sociology as a science is that there should be 
in any given society 'phenomena which would not exist if this 
society did not exist and which are what they are only because this 
society is constituted in the way it is’. 9 And it is the business of the 
sociologist to study these social phenomena in the same objective 
manner in which the physical scientist studies physical phenomena. 
Generalization must result from a clear perception of social 
phenomena or facts and their interrelations. It should not precede 


1 Translated as The Division of Labour in Society by G. Simpson (Glencoe, 
Illinois, 1952). 

2 Translated as The Rules of Sociological Method by S. A. Solovay and J. H. 
Mueller (Glencoe, Illinois, 1950). 

3 Translated as Suicide by J. A. Spaulding and G. Simpson (Glencoe, Illinois, 
i95i)- 

4 Translated as The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life by J. W. Swain 
(London, 1915). 

8 Translated as Sociology and Philosophy by D. F. Pocock (London and Glen¬ 
coe, Illinois, 1953). 

6 Translated as Moral Education by H. Schnurer and E. K. Wilson (Glencoe, 
Illinois, 1961). 

7 Translated as Professional Ethics and Civic Morals by C. Brookfield (London, 
1957)- 

0 See, for example, the first chapter ( What is a Social Fact?) of The Rules of 
Sociological Method. 

9 From La Sociologia ed il suo dominio scientifico (1900). Quoted from the 
English translation by K. H. Wolff in Essays on Sociology and Philosophy , edited 
by K. H. Wolff (New York, i960), p. 363. 
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such perception or constitute an a priori framework of interpre¬ 
tation in such a way that the sociologist is studying not the social 
facts themselves but his ideas of them. 

From a philosophical point of view it is difficult to make a 
clear distinction between a fact and one’s idea of it. For one 
cannot study anything at all without conceiving it. But there is no 
great difficulty in understanding the sort of procedure to which 
Durkheim objects. For example, while he gives credit to Auguste 
Comte for seeing that social phenomena are objective realities 
which fall within the natural world and can be studied scientifi¬ 
cally, he finds fault with Comte for approaching sociology with a 
preconceived philosophical theory of history as a continual process 
of the perfecting of human nature. In his sociology Comte finds 
what he wants to find, namely what will fit into his philosophical 
theory. It is thus not so much the facts as his idea of the facts 
which Comte studies. Similarly, Herbert Spencer was concerned 
not so much with studying social facts in and for themselves as 
with showing how they verify his general evolutionary hypothesis. 
In Durkheim’s opinion, Spencer pursued sociology as a philo¬ 
sopher, to prove a theory, rather than by letting the social facts 
speak for themselves. 

We have seen above that Durkheim relates a social fact to a 
given society. And he laid great emphasis on the plurality of 
human societies, each of which has to be studied first of all in 
itself. On this matter he saw a difference between Comte and 
Spencer. Comte assumed that there was one human society which 
developed through successive stages, each of which was correlated 
with and in a sense dependent on the corresponding stage of man’s 
intellectual advance. His philosophy of history made him myopic 
in regard to the particular questions which arise out of the careful 
study of given different societies. Further, by incorporating 
sociology into a philosophical system Comte really ensured that 
his sociology would make no progress in the hands of his disciples. 
For development to be possible the law of the three stages had to 
be jettisoned. 1 In the case of Herbert Spencer however the situa¬ 
tion is rather different. For he recognized the plurality of societies 
and tried to classify them according to their types. Further, 
he discerned the operation of obscure forces beneath the level of 

1 In an article published in 1915, in La science fran^aise, Durkheim refers to 
Comte's law of the three stages as possessing ‘only an historical interest*. See 
Essays on Sociology and Philosophy (cf. note 83), p. 378. 
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thought and reason and avoided the exaggerated emphasis 
placed by Comte on man's scientific advance. At the same time in 
his Principles of Sociology Spencer started out with a definition of 
society which was an expression of his own a priori concept rather 
than the result of meticulous study of the relevant data or facts. 1 

These social facts are for Durkheim sui generis . It is the business 
of the sociologist to study these facts as he finds them and not to 
reduce them to some other kind of fact. When a new science is 
beginning to develop, one has to take models from already 
existing developed sciences. But a new science becomes a science 
only in so far as it attains independence. And this involves having 
its own subject-matter and its own set of concepts formed through 
reflection on this subject-matter. Durkheim is thus no reductionist. 
At the same time he believes that for sociology to make real 
progress it must, like previously developed sciences, emancipate 
itself from philosophy. This does not mean simply liberating itself 
from subordination to a philosophical system such as that of 
Comte. It also means that the sociologist should not allow himself 
to become entangled in philosophical disputes, such as the dispute 
between determinists and upholders of free will. All that sociology 
requires is that the principle of causality should be applied to 
social phenomena, and then only as an empirical postulate, not as 
a necessary a priori truth. 2 Whether it is in fact possible to avoid 
all philosophical presuppositions, as Durkheim supposes, is 
debatable. But he is not of course saying that philosophers should 
not discuss such topics as freedom of the will, if they wish to do so. 
He is saying that there is no need for the sociologist to do so, and 
that the development of sociology requires that he should in fact 
abstain from such discussion. 

The subject-matter of sociology is provided by what Durkheim 
calls social phenomena or social facts. And reference has been 
made above to his idea of social facts as exercising constraint on 
the individual. Social facts in this sense include, for example, the 
morality and the religion of a given society. Use of the term 
'constraint' need not therefore imply coercion in the sense of the 
use of force. In the process of upbringing a child is initiated into a 
set of valuations which come from the society to which he belongs 
rather than from himself; and his mind can be said to be 

1 In The Rules of Sociological Method (pp. 20 f.) Durkheim refers to Spencer's 
use of the idea of co-operation as a basis for classifying societies. 

2 See, for example, the conclusion to The Rules of Sociological Method. 
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'constrained' by his society's moral code. Even if he rebels against 
the code, it is there, so to speak, as that against which he rebels 
and so as governing his reaction. There is no great difficulty in un¬ 
derstanding this sort of idea. But Durkheim speaks of social phe¬ 
nomena such as morality and religion as expressions of the social 
or collective consciousness or of the common spirit or mind. And 
something has to be said about this topic, as use of a term such as 
'collective consciousness' can easily be misunderstood. 

In his essay on 'Individual and Collective Representations' 
Durkheim blames individualistic sociology for trying to explain 
the whole by reducing it to its parts. 1 And elsewhere he says that 
‘It is the whole that, in a large measure, produces the part.' 2 If 
such passages were isolated and considered simply by themselves, 
it would be natural to conclude that according to Durkheim the 
collective consciousness was a kind of universal substance from 
which individualistic consciousnesses proceed in a manner 
analogous to that in which plurality was said to emanate from the 
Neoplatonist One. It would then be somewhat disconcerting to 
find Durkheim stating that the parts cannot be derived from the 
whole. 'For the whole is nothing without the parts which form it.' 3 

The term 'collective consciousness' is apt to mislead and is 
therefore unfortunate. What Durkheim is trying to say however is 
reasonably clear. When he speaks of a collective consciousness or 
of a common spirit or mind, he is not postulating a substance 
existing apart from individual minds. A society does not exist 
apart from the individuals which compose it; and the system of a 
society's beliefs and value-judgments is borne, as it were, by 
individual minds. But it is borne by them in so far as they have 
come to participate in something which is not confined to any 
given set of individuals but persists as a social reality. Individuals 
have their own sensory experiences, their own tastes, and so on. 
But when the individual learns to speak, he comes to participate, 
through language, in a whole system of categories, beliefs and 
value-judgments, in what Durkheim describes as a social con¬ 
sciousness. We can thus distinguish between individual and col¬ 
lective 'representations', between what is peculiar to an indi¬ 
vidual as such and what he owes to or derives from the society 
to which he belongs. In so far as these collective 'representations' 

1 This essay, which was first published in the Revue de Mitaphysique et de 
Morale in 1898, is included in Sociology and Philosophy, pp. 1-34). 

2 Essays on Sociology and Philosophy (see note 83), p. 325. 3 Ibid., p. 29. 
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affect the individual consciousness, we can speak of the parts as 
derived from or explained by the whole. That is to say, it makes 
sense to speak of the social 'mind' as causally affecting the indi¬ 
vidual mind, as affecting it, as it were, from without. According 
to Durkheim, it is by participating in civilization, the totality of 
'intellectual and moral goods' 1 that man becomes specifically 
human. In this sense the part depends on the whole. At the same 
time civilization could not exist without individual human beings. 
And in this sense the whole is nothing without the parts which 
constitute it. The social facts or phenomena, which for Durkheim 
constitute the data of the sociologist's reflection, are social insti¬ 
tutions of one kind or another which are the products of man in 
society and which, when once constituted, causally affect the 
individual consciousness. For instance, the outlook of a Hindu is 
formed not only by his private sensory experience but also by the 
religion of his society and by the institutions connected with it. 
The religion however could not exist as a social reality without 
any Hindus. 

The constraint exercised by 'collective representations' or by 
the collective consciousness can be seen clearly, according to 
Durkheim, in the field of morals. There are indeed moral facts, 
but they exist only in asocial context. 'Let all social life disappear, 
and moral life will disappear with it. .. . Morality, in all its forms, 
is never met with except in society. It never varies except in 
relation to social conditions.' 2 Morality, in other words, does not 
originate in the individual considered precisely as such. It origi¬ 
nates in society and is a social phenomenon; and it bears upon the 
individual. In the sense of obligation, for example, it is the voice 
of society which speaks. It is society which imposes obligatory 
rules of conduct, their obligatory character being marked by the 
attachment of sanctions to the infringement of such rules. For the 
individual as such the voice of society, speaking through the sense 
of obligation, comes, as it were, from without. And it is this 
relationship of externality (of the whole functioning as a social 
reality in regard to the part) which makes it possible to regard the 
voice of conscience as the voice of God. For Durkheim however 
religion is basically the expression of a ‘collective ideal'; 3 and God 
is an hypostatization of the collective consciousness. It is quite 

1 Ibid., p. 325. 

2 The Division of Labour in Society, translated by G. Simpson, p. 399. 

3 The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life , translated by J. W. Swain, p. 423. 
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true that in relation to the individual consciousness moral pre¬ 
cepts and the sense of obligation to obey them possess an a priori 
character, imposing themselves, as it were, from without. But the 
religiously minded person's voice of God speaking through con¬ 
science and Kant's Practical Reason are really simply the voice of 
society; and the sense of obligation is due to the participation 
of the individual in the collective consciousness. If we are thinking 
simply of the individual consciousness considered purely as such, 
society speaks from without. But it also speaks from within, 
inasmuch as the individual is a member of society and partici¬ 
pates in the common consciousness or spirit. 

It is obviously true that society is constantly exercising pressure 
on individuals in a variety of ways. But even if it is an incon¬ 
testable rule of conduct, emanating from the social consciousness, 
that we should ‘realize in ourselves the essential traits of the 
collective type', 1 many people are likely to think that there is a 
middle way between thoroughly anti-social behaviour and con¬ 
formity to a common type, and that society is enriched by the 
development of the individual personality. Further, many people 
would be prepared to envisage cases in which the individual could 
justifiably protest against the voice of society in the name of a 
higher ideal. Indeed, how else can moral progress be realized? 

While Durkheim insists that morality is a social phenomenon, 
he does not of course see this theory as entailing social conformism 
in a sense which would exclude the development of individual 
personality. His view is that with the development of civilization 
the collective type of ideal becomes more abstract and so admits 
of a much greater degree of variety within the framework of what 
is demanded by society. In a primitive society the essential traits 
of the collective type are defined in a very concrete manner. The 
man is expected to act according to a definite traditional pattern 
of behaviour; and so is the woman. In more advanced societies 
however the likenesses which are demanded between members of 
the society are less than in the more homogeneous primitive tribe 
or class. And if the collective type or ideal becomes that of 
humanity in general, it is so abstract and general that there is 
plenty of room for the development of the individual personality. 
The area of personal freedom thus tends to grow as society 
becomes more advanced. At the same time, if a modem industrial 
society does not impose all the obligations imposed by a primitive 

1 The Division of Labour in Society, p. 396. 
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tribe, this does not alter the fact that in every case it is society 
which imposes the obligation. 

A point which needs to be mentioned is that ‘society 1 for 
Durkheim does not necessarily mean simply the State or political 
society, at any rate not as a completely adequate source of an 
ethical code. For example, in modem society a large part of human 
life is passed in the industrial and commercial world where ethical 
rules are lacking. In economically advanced societies therefore, 
with their highly developed specialization or division of labour, 
there is need for what Durkheim calls occupational ethics. 
‘Functional diversity induces a moral diversity that nothing can 
prevent.' 1 In all cases however the individual as such is subject 
to social pressure to act or not to act in certain ways. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Durkheim is trying to turn 
ethics into an empirical science, treating of social facts or pheno¬ 
mena of a particular kind. In his view both the utilitarians and the 
Kantians reconstruct morality as they think it ought to be or as 
they would wish it to be, instead of observing carefully what it is. 
According to Durkheim, if we look closely at the facts, we see that 
social pressure or constraint exercised by the collective conscious¬ 
ness in regard to the individual is the chief constituent of morality. 
Though however he insists that the approach of the utilitarians 
and the Kantians is wrong, the attempt, that is to say, to find a 
basic principle of morality and then to proceed deductively, he 
also makes an effort to show that his own ethical theory com¬ 
prises in itself the elements of truth contained in the theories 
which he attacks. For example, morality does as a matter of fact 
serve useful purposes within the framework of society. And its 
utility can be examined and ascertained. At the same time the 
chief characteristic of^the moral consciousness is the sense of 
obligation which is felt as a ‘categorical imperative’. The rule, 
imposed by society, has to be obeyed simply because it is a rule. 2 
We can thus find a place for Kant's idea of duty for duty's sake, 
though we can also find a place for the utilitarian's concept of 
usefulness to society. Morality exists because society needs it; 
but it takes the form of the voice of society demanding obedience 
because it is the voice of society. 

One obvious comment is that whereas Kant's idea of the 

1 Ibid., p. 361. 

2 See. for example, a review-article by Durkheim in L'annie sociologique 
Vol. X (1905-6), in which he discusses works by Fouiltee.Belot and Landry. 
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categorical imperative as issuing from the practical reason pro¬ 
vides a basis for criticizing existing moral codes, Durkheim’s 
theory provides no such basis. If moral rules are relative to given 
societies, expressing the collective consciousness of a particular 
society, and if moral obligation means that the individual is 
obliged to obey the voice of society, how can the individual ever 
be justified in questioning the moral code or the value-judgments 
of the society to which he belongs? Does it not follow that moral 
reformers must be condemned as subversive elements? If this is 
not the case, how can we reasonably equate morality with the 
moral codes of particular societies? For the reformer appeals 
against such a code to something which seems to him higher or 
more universal. 

Durkheim is not of course blind to this line of objection. He 
sees that he can be accused of holding that the individual must 
accept passively the dictates of society, whatever they may be, 
without ever having the right to rebel. 1 And as he has no wish to 
push the demand for social conformism to this point, he looks to 
the idea of utility to provide him with a reply. ‘No fact relating to 
life—and this applies to moral facts—can endure if it is not of 
some use, if it does not answer some need/ 2 A rule which once 
fulfilled a useful social function may lose its usefulness as society 
changes and develops. Individuals who are aware of this are justi¬ 
fied in drawing general attention to the fact. Indeed, it may not be 
simply a question of a particular rule of conduct. Social changes 
may be taking place on such a scale that what amounts to a new 
morality is demanded by these changes and begins to make its 
appearance. If then society as a whole persists in clinging to the 
traditional and outmoded order of morality, those who under¬ 
stand the process of development and its needs are justified in 
challenging the old dictates of society. 'tVe are not therefore 
obliged to bow to the force of moral opinion. In certain cases we 
are justified even in rebelling against it, ... The best way of 
doing so may appear to be to oppose these ideas not only theoreti¬ 
cally but also in action/ 3 

This line of reply may be ingenious, but it is hardly adequate. 
If it is society which imposes obligation, obedience to the actual 
dictates of any given society is presumably obligatory. If however, 
as Durkheim allows, there can be situations in which individuals 

1 See, for example Sociology and Philosophy , translated by D. F. Pocock, pp. 5gf. 

2 The Division of Labour, p. 35. 3 Sociology and Philosophy, p. 61. 
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are justified in questioning, or even in rebelling against, the dic¬ 
tates of society, some moral criterion other than the voice of 
society is required. The moral reformer, it may be said, appeals 
from the actual voice of society, as embodied in traditional 
formulas, to the ‘real’ voice of society. But what is the criterion 
for assessing the ‘real’ voice of society, what society ought to 
demand as distinct from what it does demand? If it is utility, a 
society’s real interests, one should presumably adopt utilitarianism. 
One is then faced however with the task of supplying a criterion 
for assessing a society’s real interests. Referring to the possibility 
that a modern society might lose sight of the rights of the indi¬ 
vidual, Durkheim suggests that the society could be reminded 
that the denial of rights to the individual would be to deny 
‘the most essential interests of society itself’. 1 He might claim 
that this refers simply to the interests of modern European 
society as it has in fact developed, and not, for instance, to a 
closely-knit primitive clan. But even in this case one would be 
appealing from the actual voice of society to what one believed 
ought to be its voice. And it is difficult to see how normative 
judgments of this kind can be included in a purely descriptive 
study of moral phenomena. 

Like morality, religion is for Durkheim essentially a social 
phenomenon. In one place he asserts that ‘a religion is a unified 
system of beliefs and practices relative to sacred things, that is to 
say, things set apart and forbidden—beliefs and practices which 
unite into one single moral community, called a Church, all those 
who adhere to them.’ 2 When Durkheim insists that ‘we do not 
find a single religion without a Church’ 3 and that ‘religion is 
inseparable from the idea of a Church’, 4 he does not mean simply 
a Christian Church. He means a community of persons who 
represent the sacred and its relation to the profane in the same 
way, and who translate these beliefs and ideas into common 
practice. Obviously, there are different beliefs and different 
symbols in different religions. But 'one must know how to go 
underneath the symbol to the reality which it represents and which 
gives it its meaning’. 6 We then find that religion is ‘the primary 
form of the collective consciousness ’. 6 Indeed, ‘I see in the divinity 
only society transfigured and symbolically expressed’. 7 

1 Ibid., p. 60. a The Elementary Forme of the Religious Life, p. 47. 

3 Ibid., p. 44. 4 Ibid., p. 45. 6 Ibid., p. 2. 

6 The Division 0}Labour in Society, p. 285. 7 Sociology and Philosophy, p. 52. 
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In primitive or undeveloped societies, according to Durkheim, 
morality was essentially religious, in the sense that man's most 
important and numerous duties were those towards his gods. 1 In 
the course of time morality has become progressively separated 
from religious belief, partly through the influence of Christianity 
with its insistence on love between human beings. The area of the 
sacred has diminished, and the process of secularization has ad¬ 
vanced. Religion ‘tends to embrace a smaller and smaller sector 
of social life'. 2 At the same time there is a sense in which religion 
will always persist. For society always needs to represent to itself 
'the collective sentiments and the collective ideas which make its 
unity and its personality’. 3 If however a new faith arises, we 
cannot foresee the symbols which will be used to express it. 

It is of course in the light of his theory of the essential nature 
of religion that we have to understand Durkheim’s assertion that 
‘in reality there are no religions which are false. All are true in 
their own fashion; all answer, though in different ways, to the 
given conditions of human existence’. 4 Obviously, Durkheim does 
not mean to imply that all religious beliefs, if considered as state¬ 
ments about reality, are equally true. He is thinking of different 
religions as all expressing, each in its own way, a social reality. 
One religion can be described as superior to another if, for example, 
it is ‘richer in ideas and sentiments’ and contains ‘more concepts 
with fewer sensations and images’. 5 But no religion can properly 
be described as being simply false. For even the most barbarous 
rites and the most fantastic myths ‘translate some human need, 
some aspect of life, either individual or social’. 6 This is not to say 
that a religion is true in so far as it proves useful. It is true in 
so far as it expresses or represents, in its own fashion, a social 
reality. 

Durkheim obviously considers religion from a purely socio¬ 
logical and external point of view. Moreover, he assumes that if we 
wish to ascertain the essential features of religion, we have to 
examine primitive or elementary religion. And this assumption is 
open to criticism, quite apart from the fact that some of Durk¬ 
heim’s theories about the origins of religion are highly disputable. 
For unless we assume from the start that religion is essentially 

1 See L'iducation morale, p. 6. 

3 On the Division of Labour in Society, p. 143. 

3 The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, p. 427. 

4 Ibid., p. 3. 8 Ibid., p. 3. 6 Ibid., p. 2. 
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a primitive phenomenon, why should not its nature be better 
manifested in the course of its development than in its origins? 
Durkheim could of course argue that in primitive society religion 
played a much greater part in social life than it does today, and 
that as it is a receding phenomenon, it is only reasonable to look 
for its essential features at a period when it was most notably a 
living force. But this line of argument, though reasonable up to a 
point, seems to presuppose a certain idea of religion, Durkheim’s 
idea, which represents it as the expression of the collective con¬ 
sciousness. Further, just as in his treatment of morality Durk¬ 
heim concentrates on what Bergson describes as 'closed' morality, 
so in his treatment of religion does he concentrate on what Bergson 
describes as ‘static’ religion. But this is a theme which is best left 
to the relevant chapter on the philosophy of Bergson. 

7. Though Durkheim recognized successive distinguishable 
mentalities and outlooks, he did not make such a sharp dicho¬ 
tomy between the primitive and later mentalities as to exclude a 
theory of the development of the former into the latter. He saw 
the category of causality, for example, as being first developed and 
employed in an essentially religious context and outlook and then 
as being later detached from the framework. It was Lucien 
L 4 vy-Bruhl (1857-1939) who expounded the theory that the 
mentality of primitive peoples was pre-logical in character. 1 He 
maintained, for example, that the primitive mind did not recog¬ 
nize the principle of non-contradiction but operated according to 
an implicit idea of ‘participation’ which allowed a thing to be 
itself and at the same time something other than itself. ‘Primitive 
mentality considers and at the same time feels all beings and 
objects to be homogeneous, that is, it regards them all as partici¬ 
pating in the same essential nature, or in the same ensemble of 
qualities.’ 2 Again, the primitive mind was indifferent to empirical 
verification. It credited things with qualities and powers when the 
presence in things of these qualities and powers was in no way veri¬ 
fied by experience. In fine, Levy-Bruhl found a sharp distinction 
between the primitive mentality, which for him was essentially 

1 This view was expressed in Les fonctions fondamenlales dans les sociilis 
injinsures (1910). Other writings in the anthropological field were La mentalili 
primitive (1921) and L’dme primitive (1927). Though best known as an anthro¬ 
pologist, Levy-Bruhl was in fact a professor of philosophy at the Sorbonne from 
1899 until 1927, 

2 The ‘Som/’ of the Primitive [L'dme primitive), translated by L. A Clare 
(London, 1928), p. 19. 
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religious and even mystical, and the logical and scientific men¬ 
tality. If considered in its pure state at any rate, in primitive 
man that is to say, and not as surviving in co-existence with a 
different emerging outlook, the former was different in kind from 
the latter. 

Nowadays it would be generally agreed that Durkheim was 
justified in criticizing this dichotomy and L 4 vy-Bruhl’s charac¬ 
terization of primitive mentality as 'pre-logical'. In many ways 
the world of primitive man was doubtless very different from ours, 
and he had many beliefs which we do not share. But it does not 
follow that his natural logic was entirely heterogeneous from 
ours, as L6vy-Bruhl at first asserted. 

In 1903 L£vy-Bruhl published La morale et la science des 
moeurs . 1 Like Durkheim, he aimed at contributing to the develop¬ 
ment of a science of morals, something which had to be carefully 
distinguished from morals itself. Morality is a social fact and needs 
no philosopher to bring it into being. But the philosopher can 
examine this social fact. He then finds that it is a case of facts 
rather than of a fact. That is to say, in every society there is a set 
of moral rules, an ethical code, relative to that society. A theo¬ 
retical and abstract system, elaborated by a philosopher, bears 
as little resemblance to the actual ethical phenomena as does an 
abstract philosophical religion to the historic religions of man¬ 
kind. If a philosopher works out an abstract ethical system and 
describes it as ‘natural ethics’, the ethics of man as such, this is a 
misnomer. ‘The idea of a “natural ethics”, ought to give way to 
the idea that all existing ethics are natural.’ 2 What we need to do 
first is to ascertain the historical data in the field of morals. It 
should then be possible, on the basis of positive knowledge so 
gained, to develop some guidelines for the future. But the result 
would be an empirically based art rather than an abstract or ideal 
system of ethics as conceived by some philosophers in the past. 

The task of collecting historical data is hardly the business of 
the philosopher as such. And it is arguable that the task of seeing 
what practical use can be made of the knowledge obtained in this 
way can perfectly well be performed by the sociologist. It might 
therefore be suggested that if L6vy-Bruhl rejected, as he did, the 
idea of elaborating an abstract ethical system, he might have done 
well, if he wished to act as a philosopher, to concentrate on the 

1 Translated as Ethics and Moral Science by E. Lee (London, 1905). 

2 Ethics and Moral Science, p. 160. 
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analysis of ethical concepts and language. To a certain extent both 
he and Durkheim provided such analyses. But the analyses really 
consisted in giving a naturalistic interpretation of ethical terms. 
L£vy-Bruhl occupied a chair of philosophy; but he was primarily 
an anthropologist and a sociologist. 
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CHAPTER VII 

NEO-CRITICISM AND IDEALISM 

Cournot and inquiry into basic concepts—The neo-criticism and 
personalism of Renouvier—Hamelin and idealist metaphysics — 
Brunschvicg and the mind’s reflection on its own activity. 

1. It would be misleading to refer to thinkers such as Cournot and 
Renouvier as representing a neo-Kantian movement in nine¬ 
teenth-century philosophical thought in France. For this way of 
speaking would imply a closer connection with and a greater 
dependence on the thought of Kant than was actually present. 
Renouvier, it is true, liked to regard himself as Kant’s true suc¬ 
cessor and described his own thought as neo-criticism. But he 
attacked some of Kant’s cherished theories; and though there 
were indeed features of his thought which justified its description 
as neo-criticism, there were other features which would make 
personalism a more appropriate label. As for Cournot, he did 
indeed conduct a critical inquiry into the role of reason and into 
certain b asi c concepts and has been described as a critical 
rationalist; but he rejected Kant’s Copemican revolution and 
has therefore been sometimes described as a critical realist. To 
perpetrate a tautology, Cournot was Cournot. He was neither a 
Kantian nor a Comtean. 

Antoine Augustin Cournot (1801—77) was a distinguished 
mathematician and economist who was also a philosopher. After 
preliminary studies, partly at a school in his native town of Gray 
near Dijon and partly alone, he entered the Ecole Normale 
SupSrieure at Paris with a view to continuing his studies in mathe¬ 
matics. In 1823 he became secretary to Marshal Saint-Cyr and 
tutor to the latter’s son. After the Marshal’s death Cournot held 
a post at Paris until he was appointed professor of analysis and 
mechanics at Lyon. Shortly afterwards however he was appointed 
head of the Academy at Grenoble, a post which he combined with 
that of inspector general of public education, until confirmation 
in this second post led to his taking up his abode in Paris in 1838. 
His published writings were in the fields of mathematics, mecha¬ 
nics, economics, education and philosophy. He contributed to the 
application of mathematics to economics. In the philosophical 
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area he published in 1843 an Exposition de la thiorie des chances 
et des probability (.Exposition of the Theory of Chance and of 
Probability). This was followed in 1851 by his Essai sur les fonde- 
ments de nos connaissances et sur les caractbres de la critique philo- 
sophique . 1 In 1861 Cournot published a Traiti de Tenchatnement des 
idies fondamentales dans les sciences et dans Thistoire (Treatise on 
the Connection between the Fundamental Ideas of the Sciences and of 
History). In 1872 there appeared his Considerations sur la marche 
des idies et des ivinements dans les temps modernes (Reflections on 
the Movement of Ideas and Events in Modern Times) and in 1875 
Malirialisme, vitalisme, raiionalisme: Ftudes sur I’emploi des 
donnies de la science en philosophic ( Materialism , Vitalism, 
Rationalism: Studies on the Use of the Data of Science in Philo¬ 
sophy). 

Cournot was not at all the man to think that philosophy could 
profitably pursue an isolated path of its own, without reference 
to the development of the sciences. ‘Philosophy without science 
soon loses sight of our real relations with the Universe.’ 2 Philo¬ 
sophy needs to feed, so to speak, on science. At the same time 
Cournot resolutely refused to regard philosophy either as a parti¬ 
cular science or as a synthesis of the sciences. In his view science 
and philosophy were interrelated in a variety of ways; they were 
none the less distinguishable. And because they were distinct lines 
of inquiry, there was no good reason for thinking that the progress 
of science entailed the gradual disappearance of philosophy. 

While recognizing that ‘innumerable meanings’ 3 have been 
given to the term ‘philosophy’ in popular usage and by philoso¬ 
phers themselves, Cournot regards philosophy as having two 
essential functions, ‘on the one hand the study and investigation 
of the reason of things and, on the other hand, the study of the 
forms of thought and of the general laws and processes of the 
human mind’. 4 By the reason of things Cournot means, in general, 
rational or intelligible interconnection; and he makes a distinction 
between reason and cause. Consider, for example, the Russian 
revolution. Obviously, a multitude of causal actions were involved. 
But to understand the Russian revolution we have to find an 
intelligible structure connecting all these causes and events. And 
if we decide that the reason for the revolution was the unyielding 

1 Translated by M. M. Moore as An Essay on the Foundations of Our Knowledge 
(New York, 1956). As the work is divided into-consecutively numbered sections, 
references will be given as Essai followed by the number of the relevant section. 

a Essai, section 323. 3 Ibid., section 325. 4 Ibid., section 325. 
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autocratic constitution or regime, we are not talking about an 
efficient cause in the sense in which, for instance, a certain action 
by one man is the efficient cause of injury to another. The reason 
explains the series of causes. It answers the question ‘why did 
these events take place'? The reason of things is thus akin to 
Leibniz's sufficient reason, though Cournot, who greatly admired 
Leibniz, remarks that the word ‘sufficient’ is superfluous. An 
insufficient reason would not be the reason of things. 

When Cournot says that ‘the search for the explanation and the 
reason of things is what characterizes philosophical curiosity, no 
matter what the order of facts to which it is applied’, 1 he is 
thinking of an objective reason, of something which is there to be 
discovered. But it is of course the human reason, subjective 
reason, which seeks to grasp the objective reason. And subjective 
reason can reflect on its own activity. It can be concerned with 
‘the evaluation of certain regulative and fundamental ideas or 
with criticism of their representative value'. 2 Critical inquiry of 
this sort is the second function of philosophy. But the two func¬ 
tions are closely interrelated. For example, the human reason, 
according to Cournot, is regulated by the idea of order, in the 
sense that order is what reason seeks to find and what it can 
recognize when found. In fact, reason is guided by the idea of the 
perfection of order, inasmuch as it compares possible arrangements 
of phenomena and prefers that which best satisfies its idea of what 
constitutes order. At the same time the mind does not simply 
impose order on phenomena: it discovers it. And it is in the light of 
such discovery that reason can evaluate its own regulative idea. 
Cournot likes to quote Bossuet to the effect that only reason can 
introduce order into things, and that order can be understood 
only by reason. When the two sides, the subjective and the objec¬ 
tive, are in accord, there is knowledge. 

Cournot is therefore not prepared to accept the theory that the 
mind simply imposes order on what is in itself without order or 
that it simply projects into things their 'reasons’. 3 There is a 
marked element of realism in his thought. He insists, for example, 
that whatever Kant may have said Newtonian physics 'implies 
the existence of time, space and geometrical relations outside the 

1 Ibid., section 26. 3 Ibid., section 325. 

3 The ideas of order and of the reason of things are for Cournot closely related. 
Indeed, the two ideas are 'the same idea under two different aspects'. Essai, 
section 396. 
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mind’. 1 At the same time he maintains both that what we know 
are the relations between phenomena, and that our knowledge of 
these relations is never absolute but always revisible in principle. 
When the astronomer, for example, tries to determine the move¬ 
ments of the heavenly bodies, he is certainly concerned with 
objective knowledge; but the knowledge which he obtains is 
relative in several ways. For instance, the movements which he 
establishes are relative to a certain system; and he cannot deter¬ 
mine absolute points of reference in space. The astronomer's 
knowledge is real and relative at the same time. It is subject to 
revision. Our hypotheses can possess varying degrees of proba¬ 
bility; but they do not amount to absolute knowledge, even when 
they produce the subjective feeling of certainty. 

The concept of probability is, like that of order, one of the basic 
ideas discussed by Cournot. He makes a distinction between 
mathematical probability and probability in a general sense or 
what he calls philosophical probability. The former is concerned 
with objective possibility and is described as ‘the limit of physical 
possibility ’, 2 whereas in the case of the latter the grounds of our 
preference are not amenable to precise mathematical formulation. 
Suppose that we are confronted with three prima facie explana¬ 
tions of a phenomenon or set of phenomena. It may be that we 
can rule out one of them as mathematically impossible. In deciding 
however between the other two we introduce criteria which are not 
amenable to exact mathematical treatment. Moreover, even if we 
succeed in falsifying empirically one of the hypotheses and there¬ 
fore feel subjectively certain about the truth of the other, it may 
be that further developments in scientific knowledge will demand 
revision. Apart from matters of purely logical or mathematical 
demonstration, we have to rely on ‘variable, subjective proba¬ 
bility’. 3 In formulating a law of phenomena, for example, reason 
refers to certain criteria, such as simplicity, and the mind may feel 
certain that it has found the law. But this feeling of certainty does 
not alter the fact that what we judge to be more probable depends 
on the limited extent of our present knowledge and thus on a 
variable factor. 

According to Cournot therefore reason seeks and finds order in 
the world, even if its knowledge of the order or reason of things is 
not absolute. Cournot’s world however also contains fortuitous 
events, the result of the operation of chance. And this idea needs 

1 Ibid., section 142. 2 Ibid., section 35. 3 Ibid., section 51. 
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some explanation. By a chance event Cournot does not mean a 
rare or surprising event. It might of course be rare or surprising, 
but these characteristics are not included in the meaning of the 
term. Nor does Cournot mean a causeless event. ‘Everything that 
we call an event must have a cause.' 1 A chance event is one which 
is brought about by the conjunction of other events which belong 
to independent series. 2 A simple example given by Cournot him¬ 
self is that of a Parisian who takes a train to a destination in the 
country. There is a railway accident, and the Parisian is among 
the victims. The accident has of course its cause or causes; but the 
operation of these causes has nothing to do with the presence of 
the particular Parisian on the train. The accident would have 
occurred even if he had decided at the last moment to stay in the 
city instead of going to the country. In this sense his being killed 
or injured is a fortuitous event, resulting from the conjunction of 
two series of causes which were originally independent of each 
other. 

Chance in this sense is for Cournot an objective or real feature of 
the world. That is to say, it is not something which is simply 
dependent on and relative to the limitations of our knowledge. 3 
'It is not accurate to say, as Hume does, that "chance is only our 
ignorance of real causes".’ 4 In principle the mind, by using the 
calculus of probabilities, could foretell possible conjunctions of 
independent series of causes. And a superhuman intelligence 
could do so to a greater extent than we can. This does not show 
however that chance events are law-governed, or that it would be 
possible to foretell with certainty actual events due to the con¬ 
junction of independent series of causes. In other words, for 
Cournot, as for Boutroux after him, contingency is a metaphysical 
reality, in the sense that there is in the universe an irreducible 
element of indeterminacy. Not even in principle could estimation 
of the probability of possible events in the future be converted 
into complete objective certitude. 

Though Cournot argues that there are certain basic concepts, 
such as order, which are common to the sciences, he also insists 
that actual examination of and reflection on the sciences shows us 

1 Ibid., section 29. 

a It is for Cournot a matter of common sense that there are independent or 
only externally related series of events. Ibid., section 30. 

3 The idea of chance as an objective factor in the universe is found also in the 
philosophy of C. S. Peirce in America. See Vol. 8 of this History, pp. 323 f. 

4 Essai, section 36. 
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that different sciences have to introduce different basic concepts. 
It is therefore impossible to reduce all sciences to one science, such 
as physics. For example, it is the behaviour of the living organism 
which excludes the possibility of accounting for it simply in terms 
of the physico-chemical elements of the constituent parts or ele¬ 
ments, and which forces us to introduce the idea of a vital energy 
or plastic force. This concept and its implications are not indeed 
altogether clear. We cannot suppose that life precedes organic 
structure and produces it. But neither can we suppose that 
organic-structure precedes life. We have to assume that ‘in organic 
and living beings organic structure and life play simultaneously 
the roles of cause and effect through a reciprocity of relations’, 1 
which is sui generis. And though a term such as vital or plastic 
force ‘does not give the mind an idea which can be clearly defined’, 2 
it expresses a recognition of the irreducibility of the living to the 
non-living. 

This irreducibility implies of course that in the process of 
evolution there is emergence of what is new, of what cannot be 
described simply in terms of that out of which it emerges. It does 
not follow however that evolution is for Cournot a continuous 
process, in the sense that it takes the form of a linear series of 
ascending levels of perfection. In Cournot’s view evolution takes 
the form of distinct creative impulses or movements, in accor¬ 
dance with a kind of rhythm of relative activity and rest; and in 
his TraiiS he anticipates Bergson’s idea of divergent paths or 
directions of development. As however he is sharply opposed, like 
Bergson after him, to any purely mechanistic interpretation of 
evolution, he regards it as legitimate for the philosopher to think 
in terms of finality and of a creative divine intelligence. This does 
not mean that after asserting the reality of chance as a factor in 
the Universe Cournot then goes on to reject this idea and to repre¬ 
sent the universe as rational through and through. We have seen 
that for him the concept of order which regulates the mind’s 
inquiries is not simply a subjective form of thought which reason 
imposes on phenomena but also represents what the mind dis¬ 
covers. Both order and chance are real factors in the uni verse 
And reason is justified in extending the concept of order into the 
sphere of ‘trans-rationalism’, provided that it is not used in such a 
way as to be incompatible with the idea of chance. In Cournot’s 
view the reality of chance ‘is not in conflict with the generally 

1 Essai, section 129. a Ibid., section 130. 
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accepted idea of a supreme and providential direction’, 1 not at 
any rate if we avoid implying that all events are caused by God. 

Cournot’s positive contribution to philosophical thought con¬ 
sists primarily in his critical inquiry into basic concepts, whether 
those which he regards as common to the sciences or those which 
particular sciences find it necessary to introduce if they are to 
develop and to handle their subject-matter satisfactorily. It is 
this aspect of his thought which justifies treatment of it under the 
general heading of critical philosophy or 'neo-criticism'. But 
though he approaches this theme through an inquiry into the 
sciences, we have seen that he insists on the distinction between 
science and philosophy. For one thing, 'the intuitions of the philo¬ 
sophers precede the organization of positive science.’ 2 For another 
thing, the mind can let itself be guided by ‘the presentiment of a 
perfection and harmony in the works of nature’ 3 which is superior 
to anything discovered by the sciences. The mind can thus pass 
into the field of speculative philosophy, a field in which it crosses 
the boundaries of formal demonstration and of scientific testing 
and in which it has to rely on 'philosophical’ probability which is 
not amenable to mathematical treatment. This field of trans¬ 
rationalism is not excluded by science; and though it goes beyond 
science, we have to remember that scientific hypotheses them¬ 
selves cannot be more than probably true. 

2. In comparison with his contribution in the field of economics 
Cournot’s philosophical writing was at first largely neglected. 
He worked patiently at a number of problems, avoiding extreme 
positions and not allowing himself to be distracted by temporarily 
fashionable lines of thought. Moreover, though he rejected the 
positivist exclusion of metaphysics, he did not himself present 
any striking metaphysical vision of the universe. He hinted, it is 
true, at possible lines of thought; but it was left to other philoso¬ 
phers, such as Bergson, to develop them in a manner which aroused 
general interest. Nowadays Cournot is respected for his careful 
critical analysis; but it is easy to understand how Renouvier, 
who was influenced to a certain extent by Cournot, came to make 
a greater impression on his contemporaries. 

Charles Bernard Renouvier (1815-1903) was born at Mont¬ 
pellier, the birthplace of Auguste Comte, and when he entered the 
Ecole Polytechnique at Paris he found Comte there acting as 
instructor in mathematics. Renouvier never occupied an academic 

1 Ibid., section 36. 3 Traiti, I, section 226. 3 Essai, section 71. 
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position, but he was a prolific writer. He began by publishing 
several manuals, on modem and ancient philosophy in 1842 and 
1844 respectively 1 and in 1848 a Republican Handbook on Man and 
the Citizen . 2 At this time Renouvier was strongly influenced by the 
ideas of Saint-Simon and other French socialists, and the last 
named work was intended for schoolteachers. His republican 
convictions suffered a severe blow when Napoleon III made him¬ 
self emperor, and he gave himself to philosophical reflection and 
writing. In 1872 however Renouvier started a periodical entitled 
Critique philosophique, and in its first years it included a good 
many articles of a political nature, aimed at supporting the 
restored republic. Later this periodical became L’annte philoso¬ 
phique, edited in collaboration with F. Pillon. 

Renouvier’s first major philosophical publication was his four- 
volume Essais de critique giniraXe (1854-64). This work impressed 
William James, who remained an admirer of Renouvier and con¬ 
tributed a number of philosophical articles to his periodical. In 
1869 Renouvier wrote a two-volume work on the science of morals, 
La science de la morale, and in 1876 a sketch of what might have 
been, but was not, the historical development of European civiliza¬ 
tion, to which he gave the title Uchronie . 3 In 1866 there appeared 
a two-volume Esquisse d’une classification systematique des doc¬ 
trines philosophiques (1 Outline of a Systematic Classification of Philo¬ 
sophical Doctrines), and in 1901 two works on metaphysics, 
Les dilemmes de la m 6 taphysique pure and Histoire et solution des 
probUmes mitaphysiques . 4 Renouvier’s book on personalism 5 was 
published in 1903, and his well known work on Kant, Critique de la 
doctrine de Kant, was brought out in 1906 by his friend Louis Prat. 

In the preface to his Essais de critique g 6 n 6 rale Renouvier 
announced his acceptance of one basic principle of positivism, 
namely the restriction of knowledge to the laws of phenomena. 
Though however he was prepared to assert his agreement with 
Comte on this point, the philosophy which he developed was 
certainly not positivism. As has already been mentioned, Renou¬ 
vier liked to describe it as ‘neo-criticism’. But while he clearly 

1 Manuel de philosophie moderne and Manuel de philosophic ancienne. 

2 Manuel rdpublicain de I'homme et du citoyen. 

The full title is U chronie, l utopie dans l histoire. Esquisse historique du develop- 
pement de la civilisation europdenne, tel qu’il n’a pas it&, tel qu’il aurait pu Ure. 

4 The Dilemmas of Pure Metaphysics and History and Solution of Metaphysical 
Problems. r 7 

8 Le personnalisme, suivi d’une itude sur la perception externe et sur la force. 
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derived stimulus from Kant, in the introduction to his work on the 
German philosopher he roundly stated that he was concerned 
primarily not with exposition but with ‘a critique of the Kantian 
Critique .’ 1 The fact of the matter is that he used Kant’s thought 
in developing his own personalist philosophy. 

In Renouvier’s eyes one of the most objectionable features of 
Kant’s philosophy was the theory of the thing-in-itself. Kant 
assumed that the phenomenon was the appearance of something 
other than itself. But as this something other was on Kant’s own 
view unknowable, it was simply a superfluous fiction, like Locke’s 
substance. 2 It does not follow however that because phenomena 
are not appearances of unknowable things-in-themselves, they are 
for Renouvier simply subjective impressions. They are all that we 
can perceive and all about which we can make judgments. In 
other words, the phenomenal and the real are the same. 3 

Another feature of the Kantian philosophy attacked by Renou¬ 
vier is the theory of antimonies. 4 5 Kant believed, for example, 
that it could be both proved and disproved that the world had a 
beginning in time and that space is limited or finite. Renouvier 
saw in this thesis a flagrant disregard of the principle of non¬ 
contradiction. This verdict rather misses the point. For Kant was 
not concerned with denying the principle of non-contradiction. He 
was concerned with arguing that if the human mind pursued the 
path of ‘dogmatic’ metaphysics and claimed to know the world as 
a whole, it became involved in antimonies which showed that the 
claim was bogus and that metaphysics of the traditional kind was 
a pseudo-science. Renouvier however was not prepared to accept 
Kant's dismissal of metaphysics. And in regard to the particular 
points at issue he maintained that it could be proved that an 
infinite series of phenomena was impossible, on the ground that it 
involved the contradictory idea of an infinite number, 6 that space 
must be limited or finite, and that the contrary theses could be 

1 Doctrine de Kant, p. 3. 

2 Renouvier collaborated with F. Pillon in translating Hume’s Treatise of 
Human Nature into French; and he thought that Hume was right in eliminating 
the concept of substance as expounded by Locke. 

3 The word 'phenomenon' tends to suggest, as Renouvier admits, the idea of 
the appearance of a reality which does not itself appear. But for Renouvier the 
phenomenon is simply the thing as appearing or as capable of appearing. 

4 See Vol. VI of this History , pp. 286 f. 

5 If we like to look back to medieval philosophy ,we can say that Renouvier 
was at one with St. Bonaventure, who maintained that the impossibility of an 
infinite series could be demonstrated. See Vol. II of this History, pp. 262-5 and 

366-7. 
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decisively disproved. In other words, no antimony arose, as only 
one of the opposed theses could be proved, not both as Kant 
thought. 

Though however Renouvier criticizes Kant pretty sharply in 
regard to important features of the latter’s philosophy, he asso¬ 
ciates his own doctrine of categories with Kant’s, at any rate to the 
extent that he offers his own doctrine as an improvement on that 
of the German philosopher. For Renouvier the basic and most 
general or abstract of all categories is that of relation, inasmuch as 
nothing at all can be known except as related. Renouvier then 
proceeds to add the categories of number, position, succession, 
quality, becoming, causality, finality or purposiveness and per¬ 
sonality, the movement being from the most abstract to the most 
concrete. It is evident that Renouvier’s list of categories differs 
from Kant’s. Further, no attempt is made to deduce the categories 
a priori by a transcendental method. As with Cournot, Renouvier’s 
categories are based on or derived from experience. The connec¬ 
tion with Kant is thus pretty loose. But this does not alter the fact 
that Renouvier derived some stimulus from Kant and liked to 
think of himself as Kant’s true successor. 

Similarly, we can see a connection between Kant’s theory of 
faith as based on the practical reason or moral will and Renou¬ 
vier’s idea of the role played by the will in belief, an idea which 
appealed to William James. Here again however the connection is 
a loose one, being a matter of stimulus rather than of Renouvier 
actually adopting a Kantian doctrine. Kant made a sharp dis¬ 
tinction between the sphere of theoretical knowledge and that of 
practical or moral faith; and this distinction presupposed that 
between the phenomenon and the noumenon. As Renouvier 
rejected this second distinction, it is not surprising that he 
refused to admit any sharp division between knowledge and belief. 
The Kantian separation between the speculative reason and the 
practical reason is an illusion. 1 In the second Essui Renouvier 
insisted that certitude always involves an element of belief, and 
that belief involves the will to believe. This is applicable even to the 
Cogito, ergo sum of Descartes. For an act of the will is required to 
unite the I-subject and the me-object in the assertion of personal 
existence. 

What Renouvier does is to extend the scope of Kant’s account 


1 Doctrine de Kant, p. 164. 
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of practical faith beyond the sphere to which Kant confines it. 
The objection then arises that nothing much is being said. For 
example, suppose that I maintain that the will to believe enters 
even into science. And suppose that I then go on to explain that 
what I mean is that the scientist’s activity rests on an act of 
choice, that he wills to embrace the hypothesis which seems to 
him most probable or most likely to prove fruitful in a scientific 
context, and that the actual decision to adopt an hypothesis 
which is in principle revisible involves an act of the will. The 
comment might be made that what I say is true, but that it has 
little to do with the will to believe in the sense in which this idea 
has given rise to objections. When however Renouvier rejects 
Kant’s sharp division between the theoretical and practical uses 
of reason, he is claiming that in all knowledge there is a personal 
element, an intervention of the will. In other words, he is develop¬ 
ing a theory of knowledge in the light of a personalist philosophy. 
We have seen that for him personality is the most concrete of the 
basic categories. And he insists that in the activity of the human 
person no absolute dichotomy between reason and will can legi¬ 
timately be made, though in this or that sphere of activity there 
may be of course a predominance of reason or of will or of feeling. 
In the ethical field this personalist approach shows itself in 
Renouvier’s disapproval of Kant’s tendency to think that an 
action has moral worth in proportion as it is performed simply and 
solely out of a sense of obligation and without regard to inclination 
and feeling. As moral action is the expression of the whole person, 
duty and feeling, for Renouvier, should ideally accompany one 
another. 

Sometimes Renouvier refers to phenomena in a quite general 
way, as when he maintains that phenomena and the relations 
between them constitute the objects of human knowledge. At the 
same time he insists that there are irreducible levels of reality, 
culminating in the level of personality. Man can of course try to 
interpret himself exclusively in terms of categories or concepts 
which are applicable at a non-human level. This attempt is 
possible because, while the mind cannot conceive any phenome¬ 
non except in terms of the basic category of relation, there is 
room for choice in the selection of more determinate categories. 
Though possible however, attempts at reductionism are bound to 
fail. For example, freedom is a datum of consciousness. While 
rejecting Kant's notion of man as noumenally free and phenome- 
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nally determined and insisting that man is free as a phenomenon, 1 
Renouvier agrees with Kant in associating awareness of freedom 
with the moral consciousness. The possibilities of choice and 
action are of course limited in various ways. The moral agent, 
‘capable of contraries, does not cease from being circum¬ 
scribed within a static or dynamic order of relations.' 2 But though 
the area of freedom should not be exaggerated, morality cannot 
be understood unless we conceive freedom as an attribute of the 
human person. Freedom is indeed a datum of the moral conscious¬ 
ness rather than something which can be demonstrated. For 
Renouvier however determinism cannot be held without the 
determinist involving himself in the absurdity of claiming that 
the man who asserts freedom is determined to assert that he sees 
himself to be free. 

When Renouvier talks about the free moral agent, it is of 
course the individual person of whom he is speaking. 3 In the philo¬ 
sophical area he has no use for Spinozism or for theories of the 
Absolute as found in post-Kantian German idealism or, in general, 
for any philosophical theory which represents individuals as 
moments in the life of the One. His dislike for such theories 
extends to any form of positivism which represents history as a 
necessary process subject to a law or laws and, in the theological 
sphere, to beliefs which seem to him to make human beings 
puppets of a divine universal causality. In the political field 
Renouvier is vehemently opposed to any political theory which 
depicts the State as a subsistent entity over and above its members 
He is not indeed an anarchist. But the desirable society is for him 
one which is founded on respect for the individual person as a free 
moral agent. The State is not itself a person or a moral agent: 
it is a name for individuals organized in certain ways and acting 
collectively. In his work on the science of morals Renouvier lays 
emphasis on the fictional character of such concepts as ‘the nation’ 4 
and he insists that if the State is regarded as a subsistent entity, 

1 In , R ® n ° uv ie r ’ s opinion this attempt to have things both ways is another 
example of Kant s neglect of the principle of non-contradiction. As for Renouvier’s 
insistence that man is free as a phenomenon, it must be remembered that by this 

a !, W f. ex P erience him is free - He is n °t of course thinking in 
terms of the Kantian distinction between phenomenon and thing-in-itself which 
as we have seen, he rejects. ’ 

2 Essais, II, p. 466. 

. 3 L ^ e . Le , ibniz ’ Renouvier had an acute sense of differentiation. And in 1800 

Wlth L ‘ Prat ' a work entitIed The New Monadol °zy 

4 La science de la morale , II, chapter 96. 
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the conclusion will be drawn either that there is one morality for 
the State and another for the individual or that the State stands 
above the ethical sphere. The moral order can be built up only 
by persons acting together or in concert; but it is by individual 
persons that it is constructed and maintained, not by a fictional 
super-person. 

As the title of his work La science de la morale clearly implies, 
Renouvier believes that there can be a science of ethics. For this 
to be possible there must of course be moral phenomena. And 
inasmuch as science is concerned with relations between pheno¬ 
mena, we might perhaps expect that he would confine the sphere 
of morality to relations between different persons. But this is not 
in fact the case. In Renouvier’s opinion the concept of rights has 
meaning only within a social context. Rights as a moral pheno¬ 
menon arise only in society. But though a man has rights only in 
relation to his fellows, and though in a social context rights and 
duties are correlative, the concept of duty is for Renouvier more 
fundamental than that of rights. It would be absurd to speak of 
an entirely isolated individual as possessing rights; but he would 
have moral duties. For in every individual there is a relation 
between what he is and his higher or ideal self, and he is under an 
obligation to realize this higher self in his character and conduct. 
Renouvier thus agrees with Kant that obligation is the basic 
moral phenomenon; but he distinguishes various aspects of 
obligation. There is obligation on the part of the will to be in 
conformity with the ideal ( devoir-etre ); there is obligation on the 
part of persons to perform their duty (devoir-faire) ; and one can 
also say that certain things ought to be {devoir-etre), through 
human agency that is to say. 1 In society the concept of justice 
arises and becomes effective; and justice demands respect for the 
value and rights of other persons who, as Kant maintained, should 
not be used simply as means to the attainment of one's own ends. 

As Renouvier insisted on personality as the highest category 
and on the value of the human person, it is natural that he should 
be opposed not only to any exaltation of the State but also to 
dogmatism and authoritarianism in the religious sphere. He was a 
strong anti-clerical and a supporter of secular education; 2 and for 
a time he published an anti-Catholic supplement {La critique 

1 La science de la morale, I, p. io. 

9 In 1879 Renouvier published a Little Treatise on Morals for the Secular Schools 
(Petit traitd de morale pour les icoles laiques). 
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religieuse) to his philosophical periodical. Renouvier was not 
however an atheist. He regarded reflection on the moral con¬ 
sciousness as opening the way to and as rendering legitimate, 
thought not as logically entailing, belief in God. And he insisted 
that God must be conceived in terms of man’s highest category, 
and so as personal. At the same time Renouvier’s conviction that 
recognition of the existence of evil was incompatible with belief 
in an infinitely good, omnipotent and omniscient Deity led him to 
conceive of God as finite or limited. It was only this concept, he 
believed, which could allow for man’s creative freedom and 
responsibility. 

It has been said of Renouvier that he was the philosopher of 
radicalism and that he combined the outlook of the Enlighten¬ 
ment and the revolution’s ideal of liberty with themes which 
reappeared in the spiritualist movement in French thought, 
while employing the Kantian philosophy to sever the link between 
these themes and traditional metaphysics.’And there is doubtless 
truth in this view. It is significant however that the last work 
which he himself published was entitled Personalism. As has 
already been noted, Renouvier described his philosophy as neo¬ 
criticism. And in the posthumously published Last Conversations 
he is recorded as referring to a study of the categories as being the 
key to everything. But it is arguable that what most attracted 
Renouvier in Kant’s thought were its personalist elements. And 
it was his own personalism which determined his attitude to 
German metaphysical idealism, 1 to Comte’s idea of history as 
governed by a law, to determinism, to traditional theology, to the 
Catholic Church as he saw it, to deification of the State on the one 
hand and to communist ideas and projects on the other. 

3. It is customary to describe Octave Hamelin (1856-1907) as a 
disciple of Renouvier. Indeed, this was the way in which he 
described himself. He dedicated his main work, an Essay on the 
Principal Elements of Representation {Essai sur les Udments 
principaux de la representation, 1907) to Renouvier; and in his 
posthumously published book The System of Renouvier 2 he 
asserted that this system had been for him ‘the object of long 
meditations’. 3 Though however Renouvier’s neo-criticism cer¬ 
tainly exercised a considerable influence on Hamelin, the latter, 

\ reference is of course to doctrines of the Absolute. 

Le systems de Renouvier, edited by P. Mouy (1927). 

Le systime de Renouvier, p. 2. 
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who became a professor at the Sorbonne, used Renouvier’s 
thought as a point of departure for his own thinking. He was not a 
disciple in the sense of someone who simply adopts, continues and 
defends the master’s system. For the matter of that, Hamelin was 
influenced by other thinkers too, such as Jules Lachelier (1832- 
1918), whose philosophy will be considered in connection with the 
so-called spiritualist movement in French thought. 

It would be untrue to say that in his theory of categories 
Renouvier simply juxtaposed a number of basic concepts without 
any serious attempt to exhibit their mutual relations. For he 
tried to show that the other categories, culminating in that of 
personality, were progressively more concrete specifications of the 
most abstract and universal category, namely relation. Further, 
he represented each category as a synthesis between a thesis and 
an antithesis. Number, for example, was said to be a synthesis of 
unity and plurality. In other words, Renouvier attempted a 
dialectical deduction of the categories. In Hamelin's opinion 
however Renouvier’s procedure was insufficiently systematic. 
What was needed was to develop a systematic dialectical con¬ 
struction of the categories in such a way that they would together 
constitute a complete system. In this way ‘M. Renouvier's table 
of categories would develop into a completely rational system’. 1 
The more systematic thought becomes, the more complete it is. 

Like Renouvier, Hamelin begins with the category of relation, 
which he tries to establish in this way. It is a primitive fact of 
thought that 'everything posited excludes an opposited, that every 
thesis leaves outside itself an antithesis, and that the two opposed 
factors have meaning only in so far as they are mutually ex¬ 
clusive.’ 2 To this primitive fact however we must add another 
which completes it. As the opposed factors receive their meaning 
precisely through their mutual opposition, they form two parts of 
one whole. This synthesis is a relation. ‘Thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis, here is the simplest law of things in its three phases. 
We shall call it by the single word relation.'* 

Having established, to his satisfaction, the basic category of 
relation, Hamelin proceeds to deduce that of number. In what he 
describes as relation the two opposed factors, the thesis and anti¬ 
thesis, exist in mutual opposition. It can therefore be said that the 
one needs the other in order to exist. At the same time the inability 
of the one to exist without the other implies that in some way 

1 Systime de Renouvier, p. 114. 3 Essai, p. 1. 3 Ibid., p. 2. 
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(en quelque fagon ) the one must exist without the other, in the 
manner, that is to say, which is compatible with, or indeed neces¬ 
sitated by, their mutual opposition. And 'number is the relation 
in which one posits that the one is without the other’. 1 

We cannot follow Hamelin through his whole deduction of the 
categories. Nor indeed would it be very profitable to do so. The 
list or table differs somewhat from Renouvier's. For example, the 
category of time is deduced before that of space. Both men how¬ 
ever begin with relation and end with personality. According to 
Hamelin the category of personality is the synthesis of causality 
(efficient causality that is to say) and of finality, the synthesis 
taking the form of being existing for itself. To exist for oneself is 
to be conscious. The for-itself or consciousness: such is the 
synthesis to which we aspired/ 2 Inasmuch as all the other cate¬ 
gories are progressively more concrete specifications of the most 
abstract category of relation, the final category must be itself a 
relation. Further, as final it must be a relation which does not give 
rise to or demand any further category. These conditions are 
fulfilled in consciousness, which is ‘the synthesis of the ego and the 
non-ego, the reality outside which the one and the other possess 
existence only in an abstract sense’. 3 

Hamelin’s approach to the deduction of the categories is, as 
he intended, much more a priori and rationalistic than Renou¬ 
vier’s. And the influence of German idealism is clear. Hamelin 
presents us with a series of categories which are supposed to con¬ 
stitute a complete and self-contained system in which, in a real 
sense, beginning and end coincide. The two extremes of the 
hierarchy are doubtless demonstrated the one by the other, 
but not in the same manner. The more simple derives from the 
more complex by a series of analyses: the more complex super¬ 
imposes itself necessarily on the more simple by a series of 
syntheses.’ 4 In other words, it is possible to start with self-con¬ 
sciousness or personality and proceed backwards, so to speak, by a 
process of analysis from the more complex and concrete to the 
more simple and abstract. And it is also possible to start with the 
most abstract and simple category and let the system develop 
itself towards the more complex and concrete through the dialec¬ 
tical process of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. 

The question arises whether Hamelin regards himself as con¬ 
cerned simply with the deduction of human forms of representation, 

1 Ibid., p. 31. 2 Ibid., p. 266. 3 Ibid., p. 267. 4 Ibid., p. 15. 
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with human ways of conceiving things-in-themselves which 
are independent of consciousness. The answer is in the negative. 
‘The thing-in-itself can only be a fiction, because the idea of it is 
self-contradictory.’ 1 The non-ego exists only in relation to the ego, 
for consciousness that is to say. If it seems to follow from this 
view that the world consists of relations, this does not deter 
Hamelin. ‘The world is a hierarchy of relations. .. .’ 2 it is consti¬ 
tuted 'not of things but of relations’. 3 Representation is not a 
mirror. It ‘does not reflect an object and a subject which would 
exist without it; it is object and subject, it is reality itself. Repre¬ 
sentation is being, and being is representation.’ 4 In other words, 
mind or spirit is the Absolute. This last term would indeed be 
inappropriate, if it were understood as referring to an ultimate 
reality beyond all relations. ‘But if by absolute one understands 
that which contains in itself all relations, we must say that Mind 
is the absolute.’ 5 

Hamelin does not of course intend to assert that the whole 
world is the content of my consciousness, in the sense that it 
exists solely in relation to myself as this particular subject. Some 
might wish to argue that from a logical point of view idealism of 
this kind cannot avoid solipsism. For him the subject-object rela¬ 
tion falls within the Absolute. What he is claiming is that reality 
is the dialectical unfolding of thought or consciousness through a 
hierarchy of grades. And his insistence that the dialectical advance 
from the more simple and abstract to the more complex and con¬ 
crete is ‘synthetic’ rather than purely ‘analytic’ leaves room for a 
theory of creative emergent evolution, provided that the process 
is interpreted in an idealist sense, as the development of con¬ 
sciousness. Hamelin therefore denies that consciousness must 
always mean clear consciousness, ‘that of which the psychologists 
ordinarily speak.’ 6 We must allow for ‘an indefinite extension of 
consciousness’. 7 As Leibniz maintained, every being perceives or 
mirrors the whole; ‘and this sort of consciousness suffices.’ 8 
Reflective consciousness represents a level which is reached only 
through the progressive development of mind or spirit. 9 

This may sound as though Hamelin is simply claiming that we 
can look on reality as a unified process whereby potential con- 

1 Systtme de Renouvier, p. 50. 2 Essai, p. 15, 3 Ibid., p. 272. 

4 Ibid., p. 279. 6 Ibid., p. 363. 6 Ibid., p. 269. 

7 Ibid., p. 269. 6 Ibid., p. 269. 

9 Like the German term Geist, the French term esprit is difficult to translate. 
Both ‘mind’ and ‘spirit' have their drawbacks. 
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sciousness is progressively actualized. In point of fact however he 
tries to combine his idealism with theism. ‘God, it goes without 
saying, is the spirit in which we have not hesitated to recognize 
the absolute.’ 1 In other words, the Absolute is personal. In 
Leibnizian language, the existence of God, as absolute spirit, is a 
truth of reason; but the divine goodness, according to Hamelin, 
is a truth of fact. That is to say, ‘it was not, it could not be 
necessary that the absolute spirit should become absolute good¬ 
ness. ... In the field of possibility there was offered to the spirit, 
besides absolute goodness, the vista (perspective) of some erroneous 
perversity such as that which pessimism torments itself by 
imagining.’ 2 Like Schelling, Hamelin thinks of God as willing good¬ 
ness freely, and of the divine freedom being reflected in man’s 
capacity to choose good or evil. 3 

In some respects Hamelin’s idealism has an obvious affinity 
with that of Hegel. But he does not seem to have made any pro¬ 
longed study of Hegel’s philosophy; and he appears to have 
regarded the Hegelian Absolute in much the same way as Hegel 
himself had regarded Schelling’s theory of the Absolute in his 
so-called 'system of identity’. That is to say, Hamelin interpreted 
Hegel as maintaining that no positive terms could be predicated 
of the Absolute, with the result that, as far as our knowledge was 
concerned, the Absolute would be a void, the night in which all 
cows are black as Hegel sarcastically remarked with reference to 
Schelling’s theory of the Absolute as the vanishing-point of all 
differences. Hamelin’s interpretation of Hegel is clearly dis¬ 
putable. But it is understandable that Hamelin insists on the 
personal character of the Absolute. For he follows Renouvier in 
regarding personality as the highest category and as the developed 
form of the abstract category of relation. On Hamelin's premises, 
if the Absolute is the totality, the all-embracing relation, it must 
be personal. At any rate this description is entailed by his premises 
even if it is difficult to see what precisely is meant by it. For one 
thing, if we start with the human subject or ego as standing to the 
non-ego in a reciprocal relationship, it is none too easy to see how 
we can detach the world, considered as object for a subject, from 
the human subject and attach it to a divine subject. Indeed, it is 
difficult to see how solipsism can be successfully evaded, except 

1 Essui, p. 269. a Ibid., p. 370. 

3 Freedom is defined by Hamelin as ‘the synthesis of necessity and contin¬ 
gency'; and a free action is said to be ‘the same thing as a motivated action' 
Ibid., p. 310. 
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by recourse to the demands of common sense. For another thing, 
while identification of God with reality as a whole has the advan¬ 
tage of making unnecessary any proof of God's existence, it is 
none too clear that this identification can be properly described as 
theism. In other words, Hamelin's idealist metaphysics seems to 
stand in need of a good deal of rethinking. But the philosopher 
was only fifty-one years old when he died in an attempt to save 
two persons from drowning. And it is obviously impossible to 
know what modifications, if any, he would have made in his 
system, had he lived longer. 

4. To treat here of Leon Brunschvicg (1869-1944) is open to 
objection on the ground that reference should be made to him 
after discussion of Bergson and not before. But though the objec¬ 
tion is doubtless valid on chronological grounds, it is convenient 
to include him in the chapter devoted to the critical philosophy in 
France. Brunschvicg was first and foremost a philosopher who 
reflected on the nature of mind or spirit as it reveals itself histori¬ 
cally in its activity in various fields. And his reflections on mathe¬ 
matics and science have to be seen in this light. 

Born at Paris, Brunschvicg studied first at the Lycee Condorcet 
and then at the Ecole Normale where in 1891 he received the 
licentiate in both letters and science. In 1897 he published his 
doctoral thesis on The Modality of Judgment} In 1909 he was 
appointed to a chair of philosophy at the Sorbonne. In 1940 he 
retired to the south of France. His publications included Les 
dtapes de la philosophie des maihimatiques (1912, Stages in the 
Philosophy of Mathematics ), L’experience humaine et la causaliti 
physique (1922, Human Experience and Physical Causality ), 
Le progrks de la conscience dans la philosophie occidentale (1927, 
The Progress of Consciousness in Western Philosophy ) and La 
philosophie de V esprit (1949, The Philosophy of Mind), Brunschvicg 
also wrote on Spinoza and Pascal, besides publishing a well known 
edition of the latter's Pensdes in 1897. 

In his work on the modality of judgment Brunschvicg asserts 
his idealist standpoint clearly enough. From the properly philo¬ 
sophical point of view 'knowledge is no longer an accident which 
is added from without to being, without altering it. . .; knowledge 
constitutes a world which is for us the world. Beyond it there is 

1 The second edition of La modaliU du jugement appeared in 1934. The third 
edition, amplified by a French translation of the Latin thesis on the metaphysical 
force of the syllogism according to Aristotle, was published at Paris in 1964. 
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nothing. A thing which was beyond knowledge would be by 
definition inaccessible, non-determinable. That is to say, for us it 
would be equivalent to nothing.’ 1 In philosophy the mind ‘seeks 
to grasp itself in its movement, in its activity. ... Intellectual 
activity coming to consciousness of itself, this is the integral study 
of integral knowledge, this is philosophy.’ 2 In other words, from 
the point of view of naive common sense the object of knowledge 
is something external and fixed, something which, in itself, lies 
outside knowledge but which comes to be known. We make the 
transition to the philosophical point of view when we see that the 
distinction between subject and object arises within the sphere 
of reason, of the mind’s activity. According to Brunschvicg there¬ 
fore his own (or contemporary) idealism should not be confused 
with a subjective idealism which is opposed to a metaphysical 
realism. Critical or ‘rational idealism’ 3 does not entail a denial of 
any distinction between subject and object or between man and 
his environment. What it entails is the assertion that this distinc¬ 
tion arises within consciousness, and that something beyond 
consciousness and knowledge would be for us nothing at all. 

Brunschvicg’s idea of philosophy as the mind’s activity in 
coming to reflective consciousness of itself naturally recalls the 
transcendental philosophy of Kant. Though however Brunschvicg 
is perfectly well aware of Kant’s influence on the development of 
idealism, he insists that the philosophy which he has in mind does 
not consist in an a priori deduction of supposedly unchangeable 
categories. He sees the mind as coming to know itself through 
reflection on its activity as manifested historically in, for example, 
the development of science. And through this reflection the mind 
sees that its categories change: it sees its own inventiveness and 
creativity and is open to new categories and ways of thought. The 
Kantian attitude leads to a sterile idealism. Genuine idealism is 
‘a doctrine of the living mind. ... All progress in the knowledge 
and determination of the mind is linked to the progress of science.’ 4 
It is not however simply a question of science. In the sphere of 
morals too genuine idealism remains open to a fresh understanding 
of moral principles in the light of social progress. As has been 
mentioned, Brunschvicg published a work on the progress of 
consciousness in western philosophy. The word conscience can 
mean conscience as well as consciousness. And just as Br uns chvicg 

1 La modaliti du jugement (1964 edition), p. 2. a Ibid., p. 4. 

3 L'idialisme contemporain (1905), p. 5. * Ibid., p. 176. 
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rejects an a priori deduction of categories which would exclude 
any radical changes in scientific theory, so does he reject any 
a priori deduction of moral principles which would exclude 
advances in moral insight. The mind or spirit comes to know itself 
in its activity, but its activity has not ceased at any given point 
at which it reflects on itself. Science is capable of change and 
progress; so is society; and so is man's moral life. The mind may 
aspire to a comprehensive and final synthesis; but it cannot 
attain it. For the mind or spirit remains inventive and creative. 
It creates new forms and comes to know itself in and through its 
own creations. 

Metaphysics, for Brunschvicg, is reducible to the theory of 
knowledge; the constitutive act of knowledge is the judgment; and 
judgment is characterized by the affirmation of being. 1 But what 
is affirmed or posited as being can be affirmed in two ways. In the 
first place it can be affirmed simply in the sphere of intelligibility, 
under the form of ‘inferiority\ That is to say, the being which is 
posited is constituted simply by an intelligible relation. An arith¬ 
metical judgment is of this type. The being of the copula is purely 
logical. In the second place the being affirmed can be that of 
existence, the judgment being the expression of the mind's 
recognition of a ‘shock', of its being constrained or limited, as it 
were, by something external to itself and of its own activity in 
giving content to this experience of constraint. 2 We are not 
however faced with an irreducible dualism between purely formal 
judgments on the one hand and discrete judgments of perception 
on the other. For the mind or intellect seeks intelligibility, unity 
that is to say. The judgments which in the first instance belong to 
the purely intelligible sphere of inferiority are applied, and the 
relations affirmed in the sphere of exteriority are subjected to the 
conditions or demands of intelligibility. In brief, the world of 
mathematical physics is constructed. This creation of the mind's 
activity cannot however be given the form of pure mathematics, 
an exclusively deductive form. There is a constant tension 
between ‘inferiority’ and ‘exteriority’. The scientist deduces; but 
he must also test empirically, having recourse to experience. In the 
area of pure mathematics necessity rules; in that of science proba¬ 
bility holds sway. The world of science is the creation of the 

1 La modaliU du jugement, p. 40. 

2 It is intelligence, according to Brunschvicg, which determines the object. 
That which is given in the 'shock' is completely undetermined. Any judgment of 
perception involves both interiority and exteriority. 
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human spirit; 1 but it is a creation which never reaches a final and 
absolutely irreformable state. 

In his treatment of the moral sphere, that of the practical 
judgment, Brunschvicg again emphasizes the human spirit’s 
movement towards unification. He sees human beings as moving 
towards assimilation through participation in the activity of 
consciousness as it creates values which transcend self-centredness. 
In the theoretical sphere reason creates a network of coherent 
relations, as it moves towards the ideal limit of an all-encompas¬ 
sing coherent system. In the sphere of the moral life too the 
human spirit moves towards the interrelations of justice and love. 
As for religion, there is no question with Brunschvicg of a personal 
God transcending the sphere of human consciousness. He uses the 
word ‘God’, it is true; but with him it signifies reason as transcend¬ 
ing the individual as such, though immanent in him, and as 
moving towards unification. ‘Man participates in the divinity 
inasmuch as he is particeps raiionis .' 2 And human life has a 
religious dimension in so far as it overcomes the barriers between 
man and man. 

Brunschvicg is better described as an idealist than as a philo¬ 
sopher of science. It would not however be fair to him, if one were 
to represent him simply as forcing science into an idealist frame¬ 
work of thought. He does indeed start with idealist presupposi¬ 
tions; and it is undeniable that they influence his interpretation 
of science. At the same time he insists that the nature of mind or 
spirit can be seen only by studying its activity. And though his 
idealism influences his interpretation of science, his reflection on 
science in its actual development influences his idealist philo¬ 
sophy. For example, he sees clearly enough that science militates 
against the idea that the process of arriving at knowledge can be 
represented as a purely deductive process. He also sees however 
that the scientist’s inventiveness and creativity rules out pure 
empiricism. And it is perhaps worth noting that in Einstein's 
relativity theory he saw a confirmation of his view of science as 
revealing the mutual interdependence of reason and experience. 
He also saw in it of course a justification of his rejection of fixed 
categories and of space and time as realities which are antecedent 
to and independent of the activity of the mind. ‘In all domains, 

1 So of course is the world of common sense or of the pre-scientific conscious¬ 
ness. Both are real. 

2 Le progr&s de la conscience, p. 796. In 1939 Brunschvicg published La raison 
et la religion (Reason and Religion). 
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from the analysis of Cauchy or of Georg Cantor to the physics of 
M. Planck or of M. Einstein the decisive discoveries have been 
made in the opposite direction to the schema which was prede¬ 
termined by the doctrine of forms and categories. Instead of 
applying unchangeable principles to new matter, progress has 
consisted on the one hand in looking back to the classical prin¬ 
ciples in order to question their apodictic truth and on the other 
hand in bringing to birth novel and unforeseeable relations.’ 1 
Whatever we may think of the Fichtean elements in Brunschvicg’s 
thought (his attempt, for example, to derive externality from the 
activity of reason), he certainly did not try to canonize certain 
scientific theories in the name of philosophy. For it was precisely 
changes in scientific theory which he saw as revealing the inven¬ 
tiveness and creativity of the mind, a creativity which he also 
saw in the ethical sphere. 

1 Ibid., p. 705. 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE SPIRITUALIST MOVEMENT 

The term 'spiritualism'—The philosophy of Ravaisson — 

J. Lachelier and the bases of induction—Boutroux and con¬ 
tingency — A. FouiUie on iddes-forces— M. J. Guyau and the 
philosophy of life. 

1. It hardly needs saying that when the term ‘spiritualism’ is 
used as a philosophical label in the context of nineteenth-century 
thought in France, it has nothing to do with the belief that the 
living can communicate with departed spirits by means of prac¬ 
tices which are thought appropriate for the purpose. To give to 
the term a precise positive definition is however none too easy. 
Victor Cousin used it to refer to his own eclecticism. And in his 
Letter on Apologetics Maurice Blondel remarked that the label 
should be relegated to the lumber-room, inasmuch as it shared the 
discredit into which eclecticism had fallen. 1 In spite of Blondel 
however Cousin’s philosophy is still sometimes referred to as 
‘eclectic spiritualism’ or ‘spiritualist eclecticism’. And if by 
‘spiritualism’ we mean a rejection of materialism and determinism 
and an assertion of the ontological priority of spirit to matter, this 
description of Cousin’s philosophy is doubtless justified. But if the 
term is understood in this wide sense, it covers all theistic philo¬ 
sophies and the various forms of absolute idealism, such as the 
thought of Hamelin. It would then lack any specific reference to 
modem French philosophy and could be used to describe the 
philosophies of, say, Aquinas, Descartes, Berkeley, Schelling, 
Hegel, Rosmini and Berdyaev. 

Perhaps the best policy is to abandon any attempt to give a 
precise abstract definition and to say simply that in the present 
context the word ‘spiritualism’ is used to signify the current of 
thought which recognizes Maine de Biran as a fountainhead and 
which runs from Ravaisson through Lachelier, Fouill6e and others 
to Bergson. In other words, the term is used to signify a movement 
in which Maine de Biran’s insistence on the spontaneity of the 
human will and his reflection on the human spirit’s activity as a 

1 See the Letter as translated by A. Dru and I. Trethowan, p. 150 (London, 
1964). 
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key to the nature of reality are seen as a counterblast to the 
materialism and determinism of some of the thinkers of the 
Enlightenment and as a return to what are regarded as the genuine 
traditions of French philosophy. Cousin's thought then qualifies 
for being described as spiritualist to the extent in which he 
derives stimulus from Maine de Biran or from ideas similar to 
those of de Biran. It must be added however that as the movement 
develops Maine de Biran's psychological approach and his empha¬ 
sis on the spontaneity and freedom of the will come to take the 
form of a general philosophy of life. This is obvious enough in the 
case of Bergson. Indeed, though Bergson acknowledged an 
indebtedness to Maine de Biran and Ravaisson, it is arguable that 
in some respects Blondel stands closer than Bergson to de Biran, 
in spite of Blondel's recommendation that use of the term 
'spiritualism' should be abandoned. 

2. Jean Gaspard Felix Ravaisson-Mollien (1813-1900), com¬ 
monly known simply as Ravaisson, was born at Namur and after 
studies at Paris attended Schelling's lectures at Munich. In 1835 
he presented to the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences a 
prize essay on the metaphysics of Aristotle, which was published 
in a revised form in 1837 under the title Essai sur la mitaphysique 
d' Aristote . A second volume was added in 1846. In 1838 Ravaisson 
presented two theses for the doctorate at Paris, a Latin thesis on 
Speusippus and a French thesis on habit, De Vhabitude . He taught 
philosophy for a short while at Rennes; but differences with Victor 
Cousin, who was then pretty well dictator of philosophical studies 
in the universities, stood in the way of his pursuing an academic 
career at Paris. In 1840 he was appointed inspector general of 
libraries, and in 1859 he became inspector general of higher 
education. Ravaisson was interested not only in philosophy but 
also in art, especially painting, and in classical antiquities. He was 
elected to membership both of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences and of the Academy of Inscriptions and Fine Arts. In 
1870 he was appointed curator of classical antiquities at the 
Louvre. 

In 1867 Ravaisson published, at the request of the government, 
a Report on Philosophy in France in the Nineteenth Century 
(Rapport sur la philosophie en France au XIXe sidcle) in which he 
provided both a source of information about a large number of 
philosophers and a programmatic defence of the metaphysical 
tradition of spiritualist realism, which he saw as going back beyond 
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the nineteenth century and as having been reasserted by Maine 
de Biran. Ravaisson took the opportunity of attacking not only 
positivism but also the eclecticism of Cousin, of which he took a 
dim view, regarding it as a pitiable mixture of the Scottish 
philosophy of common sense with some misunderstood ideas 
derived from Maine de Biran. In effect it was made pretty clear 
that de Biran's true successor was Ravaisson himself. His Philo¬ 
sophical Testament and Fragments was published posthumously in 
1901 in the Revue des deux mondes A 

As the title indicates, Ravaisson's De Vhabitude is devoted to a 
special topic; but his treatment of the theme exhibits a general 
philosophical outlook. Reflection on our habit-forming, according 
to the author, shows that in habit voluntary movement, which 
encounters resistance and is accompanied by the feeling of effort, 
is transformed into instinctive movement, the conscious tending 
to become unconscious. In habit the spontaneous activity of life 
submits, as it were, to its material conditions, to the sphere of 
mechanism, and in so doing provides a basis for the further 
activity of will, of the voluntary movement and effort of which, 
as Maine de Biran argued, we are conscious in ourselves. This can 
be seen in the formation of physical habits, which form the 
foundation and background of purposeful action. To take a simple 
example, if I decide to walk to a friend's house to visit him, the 
carrying out of my purpose presupposes the formation of physical 
habits such as those of walking. And we can see an analogous 
situation in the ethical sphere, where, according to Ravaisson, 
virtuous activity is at first achieved only by deliberate effort but 
can become habitual, thus forming a 'second nature' and pro¬ 
viding a basis for the further pursuit of ideals. 

More generally, Ravaisson sees in the world two basic factors, 
space as the condition of permanence or stability, time as the 
condition of change. To these two factors there correspond res¬ 
pectively matter and life. The former is the sphere of necessity and 
mechanism, the latter of the spontaneous activity which is mani¬ 
fested in living organisms and which in man rises to the level of 
'freedom of the understanding'. 2 The point of intersection between 
the two spheres is habit, which combines in itself the mechanism 
of matter and the dynamic finality of life. If however habit 

1 There is a separate edition of the Testament philosophique et fragments, 
edited by C. Devivaise (Paris, 1932). 

2 De Vhabitude , p. 28 (Revue de m6taphysique et de morale, XII, 1894). 
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presupposes voluntary movement and effort 1 and is, so to speak, 
intelligence which has gone to sleep or has entered an infra- 
conscious state, and if it provides the basis for further activity by 
the will, this shows the priority, from the finalistic point of view, 
of the upward movement of life. Between the lowest limit of 
Nature and The highest point of reflective freedom there is an 
infinity of degrees which measure the development of one and the 
same power'. 2 Habit ‘redescends' the line of descent and can be 
described as an intuition in which the real and the ideal are one. 

In the emphasis which Ravaisson places on voluntary movement 
and effort and in his tendency to look within man for the key to 
the secret of the world we see of course the inspiration of Maine 
de Biran. In his theory of habit we can also see evidence of the 
influence of Schelling, for example in talk about the unity of the 
ideal and the real. 3 Looking forward, we can see a clear anticipa¬ 
tion of Bergsonian themes. In the commemorative discourse which 
Bergson delivered on succeeding Ravaisson as a member of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences he referred to De Vhabi - 
tude and made the following comment. Thus habit gives us the 
living demonstration of this truth, that mechanism is not self- 
sufficient:’it would be only, so to speak, the fossilized residue 
of a spiritual activity.’ 4 In other words, Bergson sees in Ravais- 
son’s thought an anticipation of his own theory of the dan vital 
and of Nature as obscured consciousness or dormant volition. 

Ravaisson's theory of habit expresses his conviction that the 
lower has to be explained through reference to the higher. And 
this is indeed a basic element in his general philosophical outlook. 
Thus in his Report he finds fault with those philosophers who 
attempt to explain mental activity either in terms of physico¬ 
chemical processes or, as in phenomenalism, by reduction to 
impressions or in terms of abstract categories. The analytic 
intelligence or understanding tends by its very nature to explain 
phenomena by reduction to ultimate constituent elements. But 
though this procedure certainly has its legitimate role in natural 
science, Ravaisson insists that we cannot understand spiritual 
phenomena in this way. They have to be viewed in the light of 

1 In Ravaisson's view there can be no habits, properly speaking, in the inor¬ 

ganic sphere. 

3 De I’habitude, p. 34. 

3 On some points of course the influence of Aristotle can be discerned pretty 
clearly. 

4 La pensie et le mouvant. Essais et conferences, p. 296, (3rd edition, 1934). 
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their finality, of the goal-directed upward movement of life, both 
at the infra-conscious and conscious levels. This movement is 
grasped by a kind of intuition which apprehends it first of all in 
our inner experience of goal-directed effort. It is in inner experience 
that we can see the will as seeking the Good, which manifests itself 
in art as Beauty. The Good and Beauty, the ideal goals of the will, 
are God, or at any rate symbols of God. And in the light of this 
truth we can interpret the material world, considered as the 
sphere of necessity and mechanism, as the effect of the self¬ 
diffusion of the divine Good and as the setting for the upward 
movement of light. 

It has been said of Ravaisson 1 that he combines the psychology 
of Maine de Biran with the metaphysics of Schelling, whereas in 
the discourse to which reference has been made above Bergson 
remarks that Schelling's influence on Ravaisson should not be 
exaggerated 2 and that the vision of the universe as the manifes¬ 
tation of an ultimate reality which gives of itself in liberality was 
to be found among the Greek philosophers. 3 Bergson prefers to 
emphasize the influence of the development of biological studies 
in nineteenth-century science. 4 Though however there is doubtless 
a good deal of truth in what Bergson says, the influence of Schel¬ 
ling cannot be discounted. Ravaisson’s view of Nature clearly has 
some affinity with Schelling’s picture of Nature as slumbering 
spirit, even if in his Report he refers more to contemporary psycho¬ 
logical ideas and theories. Further, Ravaisson’s tendency to regard 
creation as a kind of cosmic Fall and his emphasis on the idea of a 
return to God justifies reference to the influence of the German 
philosopher. In any case we can see in Ravaisson’s distinction 
between the activity of the analytic intelligence on the one hand 
and, on the other, an intuitive grasp of the movement of life an 
anticipation of central themes in the philosophy of Bergson. 

3. Though Ravaisson was never a professor at Paris, he none 
the less exercised a considerable influence. It was he who divined 
the philosophical capacity of Jules Lachelier (1832-1918), when 
the latter was a student of the ficole Normale, and who did his 
best to promote Lachelier’s career. In his years as a professor at 
the £cole Normale (1864-1875) Lachelier was himself to have a 
powerful stimulative effect on the minds of students of philosophy. 
He was not however a prolific writer. In 1871 he published a work 


1 By R. Berthelot. 
3 Ibid., p. 317. 


2 La pensie et le mouvant, p. 291. 
4 Ibid., p. 303. 
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on induction, Du fondement de Vinduction , which was his French 
thesis for the doctorate, the Latin thesis being on the syllogism. 1 
He also published a number of essays, the best known of which 
deal with psychology and metaphysics ( Psychologic et mita- 
physique, 1885) and with Pascal's wager ( Notes sur le pari de 
Pascal , 1901). But his Works , which include inverventions during 
discussions at the French Society of Philosophy and annotations 
on draft entries for Lalande's Vocabulaire, form only two modest 
volumes. 2 When Lachelier retired from the ficole Normale in 1875, 
he was appointed inspector of the Academy of Paris; and in 1879 
he became inspector general of public education. In 1896 he was 
elected a member of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. 

There would be ample justification for considering the thought 
of Lachelier in the chapter on neo-criticism and idealism. For in 
his main work, that on induction, he approaches his theme in a 
Kantian manner, by inquiring into the necessary conditions of 
our experience of the world. And on this basis he outlines an 
idealist philosophy which makes him a predecessor of Hamelin. 
At the same time there are elements in his thought which exer¬ 
cised an influence on the spiritualist movement; and though 
Bergson was not actually a pupil of Lachelier, as a student he read 
the work on induction and regarded its author as his teacher. 
Further, Lachelier referred to his own thought as a form of 
spiritualism. 

By induction Lachelier understands The operation by which we 
pass from the knowledge of facts to that of the laws which govern 
them'. 3 Nobody doubts that this process actually takes place in 
science. But it gives rise to a problem. On the one hand experience 
gives us only a certain number of observed cases of practical con¬ 
nections between phenomena; but it does not tell us that they 
must be always so connected. On the other hand in inductive 
reasoning we do not hesitate to draw a universal conclusion, 
applying to unobserved and future connections; and, according 
to Lachelier, this implies that we are confident of the reign of 
necessity in Nature. He does not intend to assert that induction is 
in practice always correct. Tn fact, induction is always subject to 
error.' 4 But the revisibility of scientific laws does not alter the 
fact that our attempts to formulate them rest on and express 
a confidence that there are necessary connections to be found. And 

1 De natura syllogisnti (1871). 3 Oeuvres de Jules Lachelier ( Paris, 1933). 

3 Oeuvres, I. p. 21. 4 Ibid., p. 25. 
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the question arises, can this confidence be theoretically justified? 
Or, as Lachelier puts it, what is the principle in virtue of which we 
add to the data of experience the elements of universality and 
necessity? 

In the first place induction implies that phenomena are 
organized in series of mechanically related members. To put the 
matter in another way, phenomena are intelligible only if they are 
subject to the law of efficient causality. But the principle of causa¬ 
lity does not by itself provide a sufficient basis for induction. For 
inductive reasoning presupposes not only mechanically related 
series of phenomena but also complex and recurring groups of 
phenomena, functioning as wholes, each whole being of such a 
kind that it determines the existence of its parts. A whole of this 
kind is what we call a final cause. The concept of laws of nature, 
‘with the exception of a small number of elementary laws, seems 
therefore to be based on two distinct principles: the one in virtue 
of which phenomena form series in which the existence of the 
preceding (member) determines that of the following; the other in 
virtue of which these series form in their turn systems, in which 
the idea of the whole determines the existence of the parts.' 1 In a 
nutshell, ‘the possibility of induction rests on the double principle 
of efficient causes and of final causes.' 2 

It is one thing however to claim that inductive reasoning rests 
on a certain principle (or, more accurately, on two principles), 
and it is another thing to validate or justify this principle. Lachelier 
is not prepared to follow the Scottish School and Royer-Collard 
in appealing to common sense. Nor does he wish to claim simply 
that the principle is a self-evident indemonstrable truth. But 
though he commends J. S, Mill for trying to justify induction, he 
does not believe that the attempt was, or indeed could be success¬ 
ful, given Mill's empiricist premises. Further, he sees that if a 
solution is offered simply in terms of the human mind's imposing 
its a priori categories or concepts, necessitated by its own nature 
or structure, on phenomena which are appearances of things-in- 
themselves, the question can be raised whether the.result of this 
imposition can properly be described as knowledge. In other 
words, Lachelier wishes to show that the principles of efficient 
causality and of final causes are not a priori simply and solely in a 
subjective sense, but that they govern both thought and the 
object of thought. This involves showing not only that, in general, 
1 Ibid., p. 27. 3 Ibid., p. 27. 
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'the conditions of the existence of phenomena are the very condi¬ 
tions of the possibility of thought.’ 1 but also, in particular, that 
the two principles on which induction rests are conditions of the 
possibility of thought. 

In regard to the first principle, that of efficient causality, 
Lachelier tries to show that the serial linking of phenomena 
through causal relations is necessarily involved by the unity of the 
world, which is itself a condition of the possibility of thought. 
His line of argument is somewhat difficult to follow; but it proceeds 
on these lines. Thought would not be possible without the 
existence of a subject which distinguishes itself from each sensa¬ 
tion and which remains one despite the diversity of sensations, 
simultaneous and successive. Here however there arises a problem. 
On the one hand knowledge does not consist in the activity of a 
subject shut up in itself and cut off from or external to its sensa¬ 
tions. Lachelier tries to solve this problem by seeking the required 
unity in relations between the sensations, the subject or self 
being regarded not as something over and above and cut off 
from its sensations but rather as the ‘form’ of diverse sensations. 
But natural relations between our sensations cannot be different 
from relations between the corresponding phenomena. 'The ques¬ 
tion of knowing how all our sensations are united in one single 
thought is then precisely the same as that of knowing how all 
phenomena compose one single universe.' 3 For Lachelier at any 
rate a condition of phenomena constituting one world is that they 
should be causally related. Mere succession would locate pheno¬ 
mena in space and time; but for a real link between phenomena 
the causal relation is necessary. As therefore things exist for us 
only in so far as they are objects of thought, the condition of 
phenomena forming one world and the condition of the unity of 
thought are one and the same, namely the principle of efficient 
causality. 

This point of view gives us only what Lachelier describes as 'a 
sort of idealist materialism’. 3 The world which it presents is a 
world in relation to thought, but it is a world of mechanical 
causality, of the reign of necessity. To complete the picture we 
have to consider the second principle of induction, namely final 
causality. Induction, according to Lachelier, presupposes some¬ 
thing more than mechanically related series of discrete phenomena. 
It also presupposes complex and recurring groups of phenomena, 
1 Ibid., p. 48. 2 Ibid., p. 51. 3 Ibid., p. 68. 
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functioning as wholes. And we cannot account for these wholes, 
existing at various levels, without introducing the regulative idea 
of immanent finality. The most obvious example of the sort of 
thing which Lachelier has in mind is obviously the living organism, 
in the case of which the 'reason’ of the whole complex phenomenon 
is found in itself, in an immanent final cause which governs the 
behaviour of the parts. But it is not only of living organisms that 
Lachelier is thinking. He has in mind all complex groups of 
phenomena which function as unities. Indeed, he sees every 
phenomenon as the manifestation of a force which expresses a 
spontaneous tendency towards an end. Further, it is this idea of 
force which explains the varying intensity of our sensations and 
which lies at the basis of our conviction that the world is not 
reducible to our sensations considered as purely subjective. Final 
causality may be a regulative idea; but it is required for induction 
which presupposes an intelligible world, one that is penetrable 
by thought and so reveals in itself the functioning of unconscious 
thought as seen in the development of recurrent unities function¬ 
ing as wholes. It is not a question of final causality simply replacing 
or annulling mechanical causality. The latter forms a basis for the 
former. But once we introduce the idea of final causality as pene¬ 
trating the world of mechanical causality and subordinating the 
latter to itself, our concept of the world changes. Materialist 
idealism (or idealist materialism, as Lachelier also describes it) 
is transformed into 'a spiritualist realism, in the eyes of which 
every being is a force, and every force a thought which tends to a 
more and more complete consciousness of itself.’ 1 

The concept of spiritualist realism is developed in the essay on 
psychology and metaphysics. Psychology is said to have as its 
demesne ‘sensible consciousness’ (la conscience sensible), whereas 
metaphysics is described as 'the science of thought in itself, of the 
light at its source’. 2 This statement may give the impression that 
for Lachelier metaphysics is really part of psychology. For how 
can we exclude from psychology the study of thought? Lachelier 
does not mean however that the psychologist’s attention must be 
confined to the study of sensation and perception and feeling 
without any reference at all to thought or will. 3 What he insists 
on is that psychology is concerned with thought in so far as 

1 Ibid., p. 92. 2 Ibid., p. 219. 

3 In the study of 'sensible consciousness' physiology has its own field, which, 
according to Lachelier, consists of the laws governing the succession of states. 
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thought becomes a datum of consciousness, an objectifiable factor 
in, for example, perception. Similarly, psychology is concerned 
with will in so far as it is manifested in man’s perceptive and 
affective life. Philosophy or metaphysics is concerned with thought 
itself, pure thought, which is also pure liberty or freedom, the 
thought which works unconsciously in Nature, at successive levels, 
and which comes to think itself in and through man. Meta¬ 
physics is thus equivalent to what Lachelier elsewhere describes 
as the profounder spiritual realism. In the comments which he 
makes on the entry 'spiritualism’ for Lalande’s Vocabulary he 
remarks that every doctrine that recognizes the independence and 
primacy of spirit, in the sense of conscious thought, or that regards 
spirit as above Nature and irreducible to physical pressures can 
be described as spiritualist. He then goes on to claim that there is 
a profounder spiritualism which consists in seeking in spirit the 
explanation of Nature and in believing that the thought which 
operates unconsciously in Nature is the same as the thought 
which becomes conscious in man. ‘It is this second spiritualism 
which was, as it seems to me, that of M. Ravaisson.' 1 Evidently, 
this ‘second spiritualism’ is metaphysics as Lachelier understands 
the term. 

The thought which Lachelier has in mind is clearly absolute 
thought, the thought which 'posits a priori the conditions of all 
existence’. 2 And we might well feel inclined to comment that 
‘idealism’ would be a more appropriate word than ‘realism’. 
But by ‘idealism’ Lachelier tends to mean subjective idealism, 
in the sense of the theory that the world consists of my representa¬ 
tions, actual and possible. A philosophy which recognizes a 
plurality of subjects and for which 'my world’ has become ‘the 
world' can be described as realism. At the same time Lachelier 
insists that in so far as different subjects attain universal truth 
this thought is to be considered as one, as the manifestation of the 
thought which operates unconsciously in Nature and consciously 
in man. And this point of view is generally described as objective 
idealism. Lachelier does indeed assert that the object of thought is 
other than thought itself, and that 'thought could not produce it 
(the object) out of itself’. 3 But he adds that this is because thought 
is not what it ought to be, namely intuitive in a sense which would 
make the object immanent to thought, so that the two would be 


1 Ibid., 11 , p. 221. 


3 Ibid., I, p. 218. 


3 Ibid., II, p. 2io. 
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one. He is presumably saying that human thinking cannot coin¬ 
cide entirely with absolute thought and so retains a realist outlook, 
even if it recognizes that the whole world is the self-manifes¬ 
tation of absolute thought or spirit. 

Lachelier does indeed endorse Aristotle’s definition of first 
philosophy or metaphysics as the science of being as being; but'he 
interprets this in the sense of the science of thought in itself and 
in things. As this thought is the one ultimate reality or being, 
which, as we have seen, operates unconsciously in Nature and 
comes to self-awareness in and through man, Lachelier is quite 
prepared to admit that ‘pure philosophyis essentially pantheistic’. 1 
He goes on however to say that one can believe in a divine reality 
transcending the world. And at the close of his notes on Pascal’s 
wager he remarks that ‘the sublimest question of philosophy, but 
perhaps more religious than philosophical, is the transition from 
the formal absolute to the real and living absolute, from the idea 
of God to God.’ 2 This transition is the transition from philosophy 
to religion. At the end of the essay on induction Lachelier asserts 
that spiritual realism, so far as he has presented it, is ‘independent 
of all religion’, 3 though the subordination of mechanism to 
finality prepares the way for an act of moral faith which transcends 
the limits of Nature and of thought. By ‘thought’ in this context 
he doubtless means philosophy. Religion goes beyond not only 
science but also philosophy. And though Brunschvicg tells us that 
Lachelier was a practising Catholic, 4 the latter’s discussion with 
Durkheim makes it clear that for him religion has no intrinsic 
relation to a group but is ‘an interior effort and consequently 
solitary’. 5 From the historical point of view Durkheim is justified 
in protesting against this rather narrow concept of religion. But 
Lachelier is evidently convinced that religion is essentially the 
individual’s act of faith by which the abstract Absolute of philo¬ 
sophy becomes the living God. 

4. Among Lachelier’s pupils at the Ecole Normale was Emile 
Boutroux (1845-1921). After finishing his studies at Paris Bou- 
troux taught for a while in a lyc£e at Caen; but after he had 
received the doctorate he was given a University post, first at 
Montpellier, then at Nancy. From 1877 until 1886 he lectured at 
the Ecole Normale at Paris, and from 1886 until 1902 he occupied 
a chair of philosophy at the Sorbonne. His best known work is his 

1 Ibid., p. 201. 3 Ibid., p. 56. 3 Ibid., I, p. 92. 

4 Ibid., I, p. xvi. B Ibid., II, p. 171. 
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doctorate thesis La contingence des lots de la nature 1 which appeared 
in 1874, three years after the publication of Lachelier’s work on 
induction. The ideas which Boutroux had expressed in his thesis 
were developed in a work which he published in 1895, De I'idie de 
loi naturelle dans la science et la philosophie contemporaries . 2 Other 
writings include La science et la religion dans la philosophie con- 
temporaine , 3 which appeared in 1908, and, in the historical field, 
£tudes d’histoire de la philosophie* The posthumously published 
collection of essays La nature et l’esprit (1926) includes the pro¬ 
gramme for Boutroux’s Gifford Lectures on Nature and Spirit 
which were delivered at Glasgow in 1903-04 and 1904-05. 

In his preface to the English translation of De la contingence 
de lois de la nature Boutroux remarks that philosophical systems 
seem to him to belong to three main types, ‘the idealist, the 
materialist and the dualist or parallelist types.’ 5 All three have a 
common feature, namely that they represent the laws of nature as 
necessary. In rationalist systems of philosophy the mind tries to 
reconstruct reality by means of a logical deduction of its structure 
from what it takes to be self-evidently true propositions. When 
the mind abandons this dream and turns to phenomena known 
through sense-perception in order to ascertain their laws, it 
imports the idea of logical necessity into that of natural law and 
depicts the world as 'an endless variety of facts, linked together 
by necessary and immutable bonds’. 6 The question arises however 
whether the concept of a necessary relation is actually exemplified 
in the relations between phenomena; and Boutroux proposes to 
argue that natural laws are contingent and that they are ‘bases 
which enable us constantly to rise towards a higher life’. 7 

Boutroux starts, very properly, by inquiring what is meant in 
this context by a necessary relation. Absolute necessity, the 
necessity, that is to say, which eliminates all conditions and is 
reducible to the principle of identity (A = A), can be left out of 
account. For the laws of nature are not simply tautologies. What 

1 Translated by F. Rothwell as The Contingency of the Laws of Nature (London, 
1916). 

2 Translated by F. Rothwell as Natural Law in Science and Philosophy (London, 

1914)- 

3 Translated by J. Nield as Science and Religion in Contemporary Philosophy, 
(London, 1909). 

4 Originally published in 1897, this work was translated by F. Rothwell as 
Historical Studies in Philosophy (London, 1912). 

8 The Contingency of the Laws of Nature , p. vi. 

6 Ibid., p. 4. 7 Ibid., p. vii. 
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we are concerned with is not absolute but relative necessity, The 
existence of a necessary relation between two things/ 1 In other 
words, when we inquire into the alleged necessity of the laws of 
nature, we are looking not for purely analytic truth, but for neces¬ 
sarily true synthetic propositions. But here again we must make a 
distinction. If the laws of nature are necessarily true synthetic 
propositions, they cannot be a posteriori propositions. For while 
experience can reveal to us constant relations, it does not by itself 
reveal necessity. Nor can it do so. Hence the aim of our inquiry is 
to discover whether the laws of nature can properly be described 
as a priori synthetic propositions. If they can, then they must 
assert necessary causal relations. 2 The question therefore comes 
down to this. Are there a priori causal syntheses? 

It will be noted that Boutroux’s use of terminology is based on 
that of Kant. Moreover, he does not deny that the principle of 
causality can be stated in such a form that it is necessarily true. 
At the same time he maintains that this is not the sense in which 
the principle is actually used in the sciences. Tn reality, the word 
"cause”, when used scientifically means "immediate condition”/ 3 
For scientific purposes it is quite sufficient, for the formulation of 
laws, that "relatively invariable relations exist between the 
phenomena’. 4 The idea of necessity is not required. In other 
words, the principle of causality, as actually employed in science, 
is derived from experience, not imposed a priori by the mind. 
It is a very general and abstract expression of observed relations; 
and we do not observe necessity, though we can of course observe 
regular sequences. True, if we restrict our attention simply and 
solely to quantity, to the measurable aspects of phenomena, it 
may be in conformity with experience to assert an absolute 
equivalence between cause and effect. In point of fact however we 
find qualitative changes, a qualitative heterogeneity, which 
excludes the possibility of showing that the cause (immediate 
condition) must contain all that is required to produce the effect. 
And if the effect can be disproportionate to the cause from the 
qualitative point of view, it follows that "nowhere in the real 
concrete world can the principle of causality be rigidly applied’. 6 
To be sure, it can serve as a practical maxim for the scientist. 

1 Ibid., p. 7. 

2 Boutroux rejects the idea that any end must necessarily be realized or that, 
given an end, the means are determined necessarily. He therefore restricts the 
field of inquiry to relations of efficient causality. 

3 Ibid., p. 23. 4 Ibid., p. 24. 8 Ibid., p. 30. 
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But the development of the sciences themselves suggest that the 
laws of nature do not express objectively necessary relations and 
that they are not irreformable or unrevisible in principle. Our 
scientific laws enable us to deal successfully with a changing 
reality. It would be absurd to question their utility. But they are 
not definitive. 

In his later work, De Vidie de lot naiurelle, Boutroux carried the 
matter further. In pure mathematics there are of course necessary 
relations, depending on certain postulates. But pure mathematics 
is a formal science. It is obviously true that a natural science such 
as astronomy makes use of mathematics and could not have ad¬ 
vanced without it. Indeed in certain sciences we can see clearly 
enough the attempt to fit Nature, as it were, to mathematics 
and to formulate the relations between phenomena in a mathe¬ 
matical manner. But there always remains a gap between Nature 
as it exists and mathematics; and this gap becomes more manifest 
as we shift our attention from the inorganic sphere to that of life. 
The scientist is justified in emphasizing the connection between 
biological and even mental phenomena on the one hand and 
physico-chemical processes on the other. But if we assume the 
reducibility of the laws governing biological evolution to the more 
general laws of physics and chemistry, it becomes impossible to 
explain the appearance of novelty. Despite their admitted utility, 
all natural laws are of the nature of compromises, approximations 
to an equation between reality and mathematics; and the more 
we proceed from the very general laws of physics to the spheres of 
biology, psychology and sociology, the clearer does this characteris¬ 
tic of approximation become. For we have to allow for creative¬ 
ness and the emergence of novelty. For the matter of that, it is 
not certain that even on the purely physical level there is no 
variability, no breach in determinism. 

Nowadays the idea that the structure of reality can be deduced 
a priori from basic propositions which are indemonstrable but 
self-evidently true can hardly be described as fashionable. And 
while we could not reasonably claim that there is universal agree¬ 
ment about the proper use of the term ‘law of nature’ or about the 
logical status of scientific laws, it is at any rate a common enough 
view that scientific laws are descriptive generalizations with 
predictive force and that they are synthetic propositions and there¬ 
fore contingent. Further, we are all aware of the claim, based on 
Heisenberg’s principle of uncertainty, that universal determinism 
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has been disproved on the sub-atomic level. To be sure, it is not 
everyone who would admit that all propositions which are infor¬ 
mative about reality are contingent. 1 Nor would everyone agree 
that universal determinism has in fact been disproved. The 
relevant point however is that a good deal of what Boutroux 
says about the contingency of the laws of nature represents lines 
of thought which are common enough today. For the matter of 
that, his anti-reductionism and his claim that there are qualita¬ 
tively different kinds or levels of being do not appear startling. 
Obviously, talk about lower and higher levels of being is likely to 
elicit the comment that judgments of value are being made. But 
when Boutroux maintains that science takes the form of the 
sciences and that we cannot reduce all the other sciences to 
mathematical physics, most people would agree with him. 

Boutroux is not however concerned simply with philosophy of 
science for its own sake. When, for example, he insists on the 
contingent character of the laws of nature and maintains that they 
cannot be reduced to and derived from an absolutely necessary 
truth, he is not simply pursuing an inquiry into the logical status 
of scientific laws. He is doing this of course; but he is also illus¬ 
trating what for him are the limitations of science, with a view 
to arguing that there is room for a religious metaphysics which 
satisfies reason’s demand for a unified and harmonious world- 
outlook. In the programme for the Gifford Lectures he remarks 
that ‘in a general manner, science is a system of symbols with the 
task of providing us with a convenient and usable representation 
of realities which we cannot know directly. Now the existence and 
properties of these symbols can be explained only in terms of the 
original activity of the spirit.’ 2 Similarly, in Science and Religion 
Boutroux asserts that science, so far from being something stamped 
by things on a passive intelligence, is ‘an ensemble of symbols 
imagined by the mind in order to interpret things by means of 
pre-existent notions . . .’. 3 Science in its developed state does not 
presuppose a metaphysics; 4 but it does presuppose the creative 
activity of the mind or spirit or reason. The life of the spirit takes 

1 It would be claimed by some that there can be and are what, in Kantian 
terminology, would be classified as synthetic a priori propositions. 

a La nature et Vesprit, p. 27. The words 'destine 4 nous procurer' have been 
translated as 'having the task ol providing us'. 

3 Science and Religion in Contemporary Philosophy, translated by J. Nield 
(London, 1909), p. 249. 

4 Ci. La nature et Vesprit, p. 15. 
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the form of scientific reason; but this is not the only form which it 
takes. The life of the spirit is something much wider, including 
morality, art and religion. The development therefore of the 
scientific use of reason, which ‘seeks to systematize things from an 
impersonal standpoint’, 1 does not exclude a ‘subjective systemati¬ 
zation’, 2 based on the concept of the value of the person and on 
reflection on the life of the spirit in its various forms, a reflection 
which produces its own symbolic expression. 

As Boutroux was a pupil of Lachelier, it is not surprising if we 
can see in his ideas about the limitations of science a certain 
measure of Kantian influence. His view of metaphysics however 
seems to have some affinity with that of Maine de Biran. For 
example, while allowing of course for psychology as a science, he 
suggests that ‘it is impossible to find real frontiers between 
psychology and metaphysics’. 3 Similarly, ‘metaphysics, to be 
legitimate and fruitful, must proceed not from outside to the 
inside, but from within outwards.’ 4 He does not mean that meta¬ 
physics, ‘an original activity of spirit,’ 6 is science, whether psycho¬ 
logy or otherwise, transformed into metaphysics. For a science 
which tries to convert itself into metaphysics is unfaithful to its 
own nature and aims. Boutroux means that metaphysics is spirit’s 
reflection on its own life, which is considered in psychology from a 
scientific point of view but which overflows, as it were, the limits 
placed by this point of view. 

In his general view of the universe Boutroux sees the world as a 
series of levels of being. A higher level is not deducible from a 
lower level: there is the emergence of novelty, of qualitative 
difference. At the same time heterogeneity and discontinuity are 
not the only features of the world. There is also continuity. For we 
can see a creative teleological process at work, a striving upwards 
towards an ideal. Thus Boutroux does not assert a rigid distinc¬ 
tion between the inanimate and animate levels. There is spontaneity 
even at the level of so-called 'dead matter*. Moreover, in a manner 
reminiscent of Ravaisson, Boutroux suggests that ‘animal 
instinct, life, physical and mechanical forces are, as it were, 
habits that have penetrated more and more deeply into the spon¬ 
taneity of being. Hence these habits have become almost uncon¬ 
querable. Seen from without, they appear as necessary laws.’ 8 

1 Science and Religion, p. 365. 2 Ibid., p. 365. 

3 La nature et Vesprit, p. 15. 4 Ibid., p. 37. 8 Ibid., p. 37. 

6 The Contingency of the Laws of Nature , p. 192. 
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At the human level we find conscious love and pursuit of the ideal, 
a love which is at the same time a drawing or attracting by the 
divine ideal which in this way manifests its existence. Religion, 
‘a synthesis—or, rather, a close and spiritual union—of instinct 
and intellect/ 1 offers man 'a richer and deeper life' 2 than the life 
of mere instinct or routine or imitation or the life of the abstract 
intellect. It is not so much a case of reconciling science and 
religion, considered as sets of theories or doctrines, as of recon¬ 
ciling the scientific and the religious spirits. For even if we can 
show that religious doctrines do not contradict scientific laws or 
hypotheses, this may leave unaffected the impression of an irre¬ 
concilable conflict between the scientific and religious spirits and 
attitudes. Reason however can strive to bring them together and 
to fashion, from their union, a being richer and more harmonious 
than either of them taken apart. 3 This union remains an ideal 
goal; but we can see that the religious life which, in its intense 
form, is always mysticism, has a positive value inasmuch as it 
lies ‘at the heart of all the great religious, moral, political and 
social movements of humanity'. 4 

Bergson was a student for a while at the Ecole Normale at 
Paris while Boutroux was teaching there. And the latter's Con¬ 
tingency of the Laws of Nature certainly exercised an influence on 
his mind, even if the degree of influence should not be exaggerated. 
In any case it is clear that Bergson carried on and developed some 
of Boutroux's ideas, though it does not necessarily follow of course 
that he actually derived them directly from this source. 

5. Boutroux was clearly a resolute opponent not of course of 
science but of scientism and of positivist naturalism. When we 
turn to Alfred FouillSe (1838-1912), who lectured at the ficole 
Normale at Paris from 1872 to 1875, 5 we find him adopting a more 
eclectic attitude and envisaging a harmonization between the 
valuable and true ideas in the positivist and naturalist line of 
thought on the one hand and the idealist and spiritualist tradi¬ 
tions on the other. The conclusions to which Fouill6e came place 
him definitely within the spiritualist movement; but his intention 
was to effect a reconciliation between different currents of thought. 

1 Science and Religion, p. 378. 2 Ibid., p. 378. 3 Ibid., p. 400. 

4 Ibid., p. 397. Boutroux is referring to active mysticism*, not to what he 
describes as 'an abstract and barren form of mysticism' (ibid,). 

8 Before joining the staff of the Iicole Normale Fouill6e had been a professor 
in schools (lycdes) at Douai and Montpellier and at the University of Bordeaux. 
He retired from the £cole Normale for reasons of health. 
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In spite of this ecumenical attitude, recalling Leibniz's notion that 
all systems were right in what they affirmed and wrong in what 
they denied, Fouill6e was polemically inclined. In particular he at¬ 
tacked the philosophy of evolution as presented by Herbert Spencer 
and the epiphenomenalist theory of consciousness defended by 
T. H. Huxley. 1 FouillSe did not attack the idea of evolution as 
such. On the contrary, he accepted it. What he objected to was 
Spencer's attempt to account for the movement of evolution in 
purely mechanistic terms, which seemed to him a very limited and 
one-sided view of the matter. For the mechanistic conception of 
the world was, in FouillSe's opinion, a human construction; and 
the concept of force on which Spencer laid such emphasis was a 
projection of man's inner experience of effort and volitional 
activity. As for the epiphenomenalist theory of consciousness, this 
was irreconcilable with the active power of the mind and the 
evident fact of its ability to initiate movement and action. It was 
not necessary to follow the idealists in regarding thought as the 
one reality in order to see that in the process of evolution con¬ 
sciousness had to be taken into account as an effective contributing 
factor. It was sui generis and irreducible to physical processes. 

In defence and explanation of his insistence on the effective 
causal activity of consciousness Fouill6e proposed the theory 
which is especially associated with his name, namely the theory 
of what he called idie-force or thought-force. Every idea 2 is a 
tendency to action or the beginning of an action. 3 It tends to 
self-realization or self-actualization and is thus a cause. Even if 
it is itself caused, it is also a cause which can initiate movement 
and through physical action affect the external world. We are 
thus not faced with the problem of finding an additional link 
between the world of ideas and the world of physical objects. 
For an idea is itself a link, in the sense that it has the active ten¬ 
dency to self-realization. It is a mistake to regard ideas simply as 
representations or reflections of external things. They have a 
creative aspect. And as they are of course mental phenomena, 
to say that they exercise causal force is to say that the mind 

1 T. H. Huxley certainly proposed an epiphenomalist theory of consciousness. 
But he insisted that he had no intention of identifying mental activity with the 
physical processes on which it was dependent; and he rejected the label 
'materialist'. Cf. Volume 8 of this History, pp. 104-7. 

2 For Fouill6e an idea is a consciously conceived idea. 

3 We can compare this thesis with Josiah Royce's notion of the 'internal 
meaning’ of an idea, described by him as 'the partial fulfilment of a purpose'. 
See Volume 8 of this History, pp. 270-3. 
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exercises causal activity. In this case it cannot be a mere epiphe- 
nomenon, passively dependent on physical organization and 
processes. 

In his work on freedom and determinism (La liberti et le diter- 
minisme , 1872) he uses the theory of idies-forces in an attempt to 
effect a reconciliation between the partisans of freedom and the 
determinists. At first he gives the impression of allying himself 
with the determinists, inasmuch as he subjects to criticism the 
views defended by such defenders of human liberty as Cournot, 
Renouvier and Lachelier. He rejects liberty of indifference as a 
misguided notion, refuses to associate freedom with the idea of 
chance, dismisses Renouvier's contention that determinism 
implies the human being's passivity, and expresses agreement 
with Taine's questioning of the theory that determinism deprives 
moral values of all significance. In Fouill6e's opinion determinism 
does not necessarily imply that because something is all that it can 
be, it is ‘thereby all that it should be'. 1 

Though however FouillSe is not prepared to make the sort of 
forthright attack on determinism which was characteristic of the 
spiritualist current of thought, he points out that even deter¬ 
minists have to find room for the idea of freedom. He then pro¬ 
ceeds to argue that though a psychological explanation of the idea 
of freedom can be offered, this idea is an idie-force and thus tends 
to realize itself. The idea of freedom is certainly effective in life; 
and the stronger it becomes, the freer we are. In other words, 
even if the genesis of the idie-force can be explained on deter- 
minist lines, once it is formed it exercises a directive power or 
causal activity. It can obviously be objected that Fouill6e recon¬ 
ciles determinism with libertarianism by the simple expedient of 
equating freedom with the idea or feeling of freedom. And he does 
indeed speak as though the two were the same. But he seems to 
mean that when we act in the consciousness of freedom, for 
example, in striving after the realization of moral ideals, our 
actions express our personalities as human beings, and that this is 
the real significance of freedom. With the idea of freedom we act 
in a specific way; and there can be no doubt that such action can 
be effective. 

Fouill6e developed his theory of idies-forces in works such as 
The Evolution of Thought-Forces (L 9 ivolulionisme des idies-forces , 
I 8go), The Psychology of Thought-Forces (La psychologie des 

1 La liberty et le diterminisme (4th edition), p. 51. 
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iddes-forces, 2 volumes, 1893) and The Ethics of Thought-Forces 
(La morale des iddes-forces, 1908). This last-named book elicited 
praise from Bergson, not least because in it Fouillee argued that 
consciousness of one’s own existence is inseparable from conscious¬ 
ness of the existence of others, and that the attribution of value 
to oneself implies the attribution of value to other persons. 
Fouill 4 e’s ethical theory was characterized by a conviction in the 
attractive power of ideals, especially those of love and fraternity 
or brotherhood, and by belief in the growth of an inter-personal 
consciousness with common ideals as a principle of action. 

It is interesting to note that Fouill 4 e claimed to have antici¬ 
pated Bergson (and Nietzsche) in holding that movement is real. 
In his opinion the associationist psychologists, for example, were 
deceived by the artifice of language and broke up movement into 
successive discrete states, which might be compared to instan¬ 
taneous photographs of waves. 1 In Fouill6e’s terminology, they 
retained the terms but omitted the relations and so failed to grasp 
the current of life, of which we have the feeling in, say, the ex¬ 
periences of enjoyment, suffering and wishing. Though however 
FouilMe was prepared to speak of the grasping or consciousness 
of duration, he was not prepared to accept Bergson’s theory of an 
intuition of pure duration. In a letter to Augustin Guyau he 
remarked that in his opinion pure duration was a limiting concept 
and not an object of intuition. 

6. Augustin Guyau was the son of Fouill 4 e’s stepson, Marie Jean 
Guyau (1854-88), who was a professor at the Lyc 4 e Condorcet for 
a short while during the period when Bergson was a pupil at the 
school. As his dates show, M. J. Guyau’s life was a short one; but 
he made his mark by a series of publications. His first two works 
were La morale d‘Epicure et ses rapports avec les doctrines contem- 
poraines (The Ethics of Epicurus and Its Relations to Contemporary 
Doctrines) and La morale anglaise contemporaine (Contemporary 
English Ethics), which appeared respectively in 1878 and 1879. 
He also wrote on aesthetics in ProbUmes de I’esthdtique contem¬ 
poraine (1884, Problems of Contemporary Aesthetics) and in the 
posthumously published (1889) L’art au point de vue sociologique 
(Art from the Sociological Point of View). He is best known however 
for his Esquisse d’une morale sans obligation ni sanction 2 and 

1 La psychologie des iddes-forces, II, p. 85. 

2 Translated by G. Kapteyn as A Sketch of Morality Independent of Obligation 

or Sanction (London, 1898). 
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L’irriligion de Vavenir} Published respectively in 1885 and 1887 
these books were known and esteemed by Nietzsche. Education et 
hiriditi 2 was published posthumously in 1889, while La genhse de 
Vidie de temps (The Origin of the Idea of Time ) appeared in 1890 
and was reviewed by Bergson. 3 

To a certain extent M. J. Guyau agrees with his stepfather's 
theory of iddes-forces . Thought is directed to action, and it is 
through action that Those problems to which abstract thought 
gives rise' 4 are solved, in part even if not completely. But the 
relation of thought to action expresses something deeper and more 
universal, namely the creative movement of life. This idea should 
not indeed be understood in a theistic sense. The background 
of Guyau's philosophy was formed by the concept of an evolving 
universe, without any doctrine of a supernatural cause or creator 
of the universe. He looked on evolution however as the process by 
which life comes into being and in its creative activity brings forth 
successively higher forms. Consciousness is simply ‘a luminous 
point in the great obscure sphere of life'. 5 It presupposes intuitive 
action, which expresses an infra-conscious will-to-live. If there¬ 
fore we mean by ‘ideas' ideas at the level of consciousness, their 
relation to action is the form taken at a particular level by the 
dynamism of life, its creative activity. ‘Life is fecundity'; 6 but it 
has no end save its own maintenance and intensification. The 
Bergsonian emphasis on becoming, life and the Alan vital are 
already present in Guyau's thought, but without that belief in a 
creative God which was to become, eventually at any rate, a 
marked feature of Bergson's philosophy. 

It is in terms of the concept of life that Guyau develops his 
ethical theory. In his opinion attempts to give morality a firm theor¬ 
etical basis have been unsuccessful. We cannot find the required 
basis simply in the abstract concept of obligation. For this by 
itself provides us with little guidance. Further, people have felt 
under a moral obligation to pursue lines of conduct which we at 
any rate regard as immoral or as irrational. If however the 
Kantian type of morality will not do, neither will hedonism or 
utilitarianism. It is of course an empirical fact that human beings 

1 Translated as The Non-Religion of the Future (London, 1897) and reprinted 
at New York in 1962. 

2 Translated by W. J. Greenstreet as Education and Heredity (London, 1891). 

3 Guyau’s essay on time first appeared in 1885 in the Revue philosophique. The 
posthumous republication (of an extended manuscript) by A. Fouill6e was 
reviewed by Bergson in the Revue philosophique for 1891. 

4 Esquisse, p. 250. 5 Ibid., p. 10. • Ibid., p. 24. 
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tend to pursue what they have found to be pleasurable activities 
and to avoid what they have experienced as painful. But a much 
more fundamental tendency or urge is that of life to expand and 
intensify itself, a tendency which operates not only at the con¬ 
scious but also at the infra-conscious and instinctive level. The 
end which in fact determines all conscious action is also the 
cause which produces all unconscious action; it is life itself... .’ 1 
Life, which by its nature strives to maintain, intensify and expand 
itself, is both the cause and the end of all action, whether instinc¬ 
tive or conscious. And ethics should be concerned with the means 
to the intensification and self-expansion of life. 

The expansion of life is interpreted by Guyau largely in social 
terms. That is to say, the moral ideal is to be found in human 
cooperation, altruism, love and brotherhood, not in self-isolation 
and egoism. To be as social as one can is the authentic moral 
imperative. It is true that the idea of the intensification and 
expansion of fife, when taken by itself, may appear to authorize, 
and indeed does authorize, actions which according to conven¬ 
tional moral standards are regarded as immoral. But for Guyau 
an important factor in human progress is the pursuit of truth and 
intellectual advance, and in his opinion intellectual development 
tends to inhibit purely instinctive and animal-like behaviour. 
The pursuit of truth however should go hand in hand with pursuit 
both of the good, especially in the form of human brotherhood, 
and of the beautiful. It can be added that the pleasures accom¬ 
panying man’s higher activities are precisely those which can 
most be shared in common. My enjoyment, for example, of a work 
of art does not deprive anyone else of a similar enjoyment. 

Not only morality but also religion is interpreted by Guyau in 
terms of the concept of life. Religion as an historical phenomenon 
was largely social in character; and the idea of God was a projec¬ 
tion of man’s social consciousness and life. As man’s moral con¬ 
sciousness developed, his concept of God changed too, from that 
of a capricious despot to that of a loving Father. But religion was 
throughout clearly finked with man’s social fife, expressing it and 
contributing to maintain it. Though however Guyau regards the 
idea of God as mythical, the title of his book L’irrdligion ie 
I'avenir is somewhat misleading. By 'religion’ he means primarily 
acceptance of unverifiable dogmas imposed by religious organi¬ 
zations. A religion means for him an organized religious system. 

1 Ibid., p. 87. 
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In his view religion in this sense is disappearing and ought to 
disappear, inasmuch as it inhibits the intensification and expan¬ 
sion of fife, intellectual life for example. But he does not envisage 
the disappearance of religious feeling, nor of the ethical idealism 
which was a feature of the higher religions. For the matter of that, 
Guyau does not call for the rooting out of all religious beliefs in 
the ordinary sense. The attempt to destroy all religious belief is 
for him as misguided and fanatical as the attempt to impose such 
beliefs. Even if ethical idealism is in itself sufficient, there are 
likely to be in the future as in the past people with definite religious 
beliefs. If such beliefs are the spontaneous expression, as it were, 
of the personalities of those who accept them and are embraced 
as hypotheses which seem reasonable to the believer, well and 
good, provided that no attempt is made to impose such beliefs on 
others. In other words, the religion of the future will be a purely 
personal matter, something distinct from the transformation of 
‘religion’ into freely embraced and commonly recognized ethical 
values. 

Guyau has been compared with Nietzsche. He has also been 
described as a positivist. As for the first point, there is obviously 
some affinity between the two philosophers, inasmuch as each 
expounds a philosophy of the intensification of life and of ascend¬ 
ing fife. Equally obviously however, there are important dif¬ 
ferences. Guyau’s insistence on human solidarity and brotherhood 
is markedly different from Nietzsche’s insistence on rank and 
diversification. As for positivism, there are certainly positivist and 
naturalistic features in Guyau’s thought. But his ethical idealism 
comes to occupy the centre of the stage. In any case, even if it 
may seem odd, from some points of view, to include Guyau 
among representatives of the ‘spiritualist’ movement, he has in 
common with them a firm belief in human liberty and in the emer¬ 
gence of what is new in the process of evolution; and his philo¬ 
sophy of life clearly has a place in the fine of thought of which 
Bergson is the best known exponent. 1 

1 The precise relationship between Guyau and Bergson is none too clear. For 
instance, though Guyau’s treatment of time is psychological and less meta¬ 
physical than Bergson’s, there are certain phrases which appear also in pretty 
well the same form in Bergson’s writings. Bergson however maintained that when 
Fouill6e prepared Guyau’s work for posthumous publication, he introduced 
phrases taken from his own (Bergson’s) Time and Free Will. 



CHAPTER IX 


HENRI BERGSON (i) 

Life and works — Bergson's idea of philosophy—Time and 
freedom—Memory and perception: the relation between spirit 
and matter — Instinct , intelligence and intuition in the context of 
the theory of evolution . 

i. Henri Bergson (1859-1941) was born at Paris and studied at 
the Lyc6e Condorcet. He was attracted, as he himself relates, both 
to mathematics and to letters; and when he finally opted for the 
latter, his professor of mathematics visited his parents to expos¬ 
tulate. On leaving the lycee in 1878 Bergson became a student of 
the Ecole Normale. During the period 1881-97 he taught succes¬ 
sively in lyc6es at Angers, Clermont-Ferrand 1 and Paris. From 
1897 until 1900 he was a professor at the Ecole Normale, and from 
1900 until 1924 2 at the College de France, where his lectures 
attracted hearers even from the non-academic and fashionable 
world of Paris. 3 Already a member of the Institute and of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, he was elected to the 
French Academy in 1914 and received the Nobel prize for litera¬ 
ture in 1928. 

After the first world war Bergson was active in the work of 
promoting international understanding, and for a time he was 
chairman of the committee for intellectual cooperation estab¬ 
lished by the League of Nations, until bad health forced him to 
retire. In the final year of his life Bergson came very close to the 
Catholic Church, and in his testament he said that he would have 
become a Catholic, had it not been for his desire not to separate 
himself from his fellow-Jews during their persecution by the 
Nazis. 4 

1 At Clermont-Ferrand Bergson also lectured in the University. 

2 In 1921 reasons of health compelled Bergson to consign his lecturing work 
to £douard Le Roy, who succeeded formally to Bergson's chair in 1924. In 1891 
Bergson had married a cousin of Marcel Proust, Louise Neuberger. 

3 It is said that in order to attend Bergson's lectures hearers found themselves 
driven to sit through the preceding lecture. 

4 In point of fact Bergson's name appears to have been included in the list of 
eminent Frenchmen who were not to be molested on the German occupation of 
France. 
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Bergson’s first well known work was his Essai sur les donnies 
immidiates dt la conscience, which appeared in 1889. Its subject- 
matter is perhaps better indicated by the title given to the 
English translation. Time and Free Will . 1 This work was followed 
in 1896 by Mati&re et mdmoire 2 which gave Bergson the occasion 
for a more general treatment of the relation between mind and 
body. In 1900 Bergson published Le rire , 3 and in 1903 his Intro¬ 
duction d la mitaphysique appeared in the Revue de la mdta- 
physique et de morale.* His most famous work L’Evolution crda- 
trice 5 appeared in 1907, and this was followed by L’dnergie 
spiritueUe 8 in 1910 and Durde et simultanditd . 1 In 1932 Bergson 
published his notable work on morals and religion, Les deux 
sources de la morale et de la religion . e A collection of essays entitled 
La pensde et le mouvanfi followed in 1934. Three volumes of 
Merits et paroles were edited by R. M. Moss6-Bastide and published 
at Paris in 1957-59, with a preface by Edouard Le Roy. The 
centenary edition of Bergson’s works appeared in 1959. 

2. Although Bergson once had a great name, his use of imagery 
and metaphor, his sometimes rather high-flown or "rhapsodic 
style, and a certain lack of precision in his thought have contri¬ 
buted to his being depreciated as a philosopher by those who 
equate philosophy with logical or conceptual analysis and who 
attach great value to precision of thought and language. Ob¬ 
viously, this is true in the first place of countries in which the 
analytic movement has prevailed, and where the tendency has 
been to look on Bergson as more of a poet or even a mystic than as 
a serious philosopher. In some other countries, including his own, 
he has fallen into neglect for another reason, namely the eclipse 
of the philosophy of life by existentialism and phenomenology. 

1 Translated by F. L. Pogson (London and New York, 1910). 

a Translated by N. M. Paul and W. S. Palmer as Matter and Memory (London 
and New York, 1911). 

3 Translated by G. C. Brereton and F. Rothwell as Laughter, An Essay on the 
Meaning of the Comic (New York, 1910). 

* Translated by T. E. Hulme as An Introduction to Metaphysics (London and 
New York, 1912). 

6 Translated by A. Mitchell as Creative Evolution (London and New York, 
1911). 

9 Translated by H. Wildon Carr as Mind-Energy (London and New York, 
1910). 

7 Second edition, with three appendices, 1923. 

8 Translated by R. A. Audra and C. Brereton, with the assistance of W. 
Horsfall-Carter, as The Two Sources of Morality and Religion (London and 
New York, 1935). 

8 Translated by M. L. Andison as The Creative Mind (New York, 1946). 
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It may be true to say that in recent years the stir caused by the 
writings of Teilhard de Chardin has led to some revival of interest 
in Bergson, in view of the affinities between the two thinkers. 
But though the vogue enjoyed by Teilhard de Chardin and recog¬ 
nition of the relationship between him and his predecessor 
Bergson may have tended to make the latter’s thought seem more 
actual and relevant, they do little to mitigate the force of objec¬ 
tions brought by logical or conceptual analysts against Bergson’s 
style of philosophizing. For similar objections can obviously be 
levelled against Teilhard de Chardin. 

The accusations brought against Bergson’s way of philoso¬ 
phizing are certainly not groundless. At the same time it is only 
fair to him to emphasize the fact that he was not trying to accom¬ 
plish the sort of task to which logical analysts devote themselves, 
but failing signally to do so. He had his own idea of the nature and 
function of philosophy; and his way of philosophizing, and even 
his style, were connected with this idea. It is thus appropriate to 
begin by giving a brief explanation of his concept of philosophy. 

In an essay which he wrote specially for the collection entitled 
La pensde et le mouvant Bergson began by asserting, perhaps 
somewhat surprisingly, that ‘what has been most wanting in 
philosophy, is precision’. 1 What he had in mind were the short¬ 
comings, as he saw them, of philosophical systems, which are 'not 
tailored to the reality in which we live’ 2 but which are so abstract 
and vast as to try to comprise everything, the actual, the possible 
‘and even the impossible’ 3 . It seemed to him at first that the 
philosophy of Herbert Spencer was an exception, inasmuch as, 
in spite of some vague generalities, it bore the imprint of the actual 
world and was modelled on the facts. At the same time Spencer 
had not delved deeply enough into the basic ideas of mechanics; 
and Bergson resolved to complete this work. In the course how¬ 
ever of trying to do so he found himself brought to consider the 
subject of time. He was impelled to distinguish between the mathe¬ 
matical time of the scientist, in which time is broken up into 
moments and conceived in a spatial manner, and ‘real’ time, pure 
duration, continuity, which we can grasp in inner experience but 
can conceptualize only with difficulty. 

Bergson therefore comes to conceive of philosophy or meta¬ 
physics as based on intuition, which he contrasts with analysis. 

1 La pensSe et le mouvant, p. 7 (3rd edition, 1934). 

3 Ibid., p. 7. 3 Ibid., p. 7. 
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By analysis he means the reduction of the complex to its simple 
constituents, as when a physical object is reduced to molecules, to 
atoms and finally to sub-atomic ‘particles’ or as when a new idea 
is explained in terms of a new arrangement of ideas which we 
already possess. By intuition he means the ‘immediate con¬ 
sciousness’ 1 or direct awareness of a reality. Bergson also contrasts 
the symbolization which is required by analytic thought with 
intuitive freedom from symbolization. 2 Even if however the 
intuitive perception of a reality may, in itself, be unexpressed in 
linguistic symbols, there can obviously be no philosophy without 
conceptualization and language. Bergson is of course well aware of 
this fact. An effort of reflection 3 is required to grasp the content of 
an intuition and to appreciate its significance and illuminative 
bearing. The idea which expresses an intuition seemes at first to 
be obscure rather than clear; and though appropriate terms, such 
as ‘real duration’, can be employed, the linguistic expression will 
not really be understood unless one participates in the intuition. 
The philosopher should indeed strive after clarity; but he cannot 
achieve this unless intuition and expression go, as it were, hand in 
hand or unless symbolization is checked by a return to intuitive 
awareness of what the philosopher is speaking about. Further, 
images may have a useful role to play by suggesting the content 
of an intuition and facilitating a participation in it 4 . 

It is all very well to say that philosophy is based on intuition. 
What is the object of such intuition? A general answer might be 
that it is movement, becoming, duration, that which can be known 
only through immediate or intuitive awareness, and not through a 
reductive analysis which distorts it or destroys its continuity. 
To say this is to say (within the framework of Bergson’s thought) 
that the object of intuition is reality. For in the second of his 
Oxford Conferences he makes the often quoted statement that 
'there are changes, but there are not, under the change, things 

1 La pensie et le mouvant, p. 35, 3 Cf. ibid., p, 206. 

8 When replying to critics who interpret intuition as consisting in hunches or 
feelings, Bergson says that 'our intuition is reflection' (Ibid., p. 109). At first 
hearing at any rate this sounds like a contradiction in terms. But he may be 
thinking in part of the 'reflection' of Maine de Biran, the immediate awareness 
by the self of its inner life, reflexive psychology in other words. In any case, even 
if intuition itself is not reflection, Bergson certainly thinks of the philosopher's 
mind as appropriating the intuition, so to speak, through a process of reflection 
which tries to keep as close as possible to the intuition. 

* In the case of exceptional intuitions, such as those enjoyed by the mystics, 
the use of imageiy may be the most appropriate way of trying to convey some 
idea of the intuitions or experiences. 
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which change: change has no need of a support. There are move¬ 
ments, but there is no inert, invariable object which moves: 
movement does not imply a mobile Z 1 In the first instance however 
the object of intuition is, as with Maine de Biran, the inner life of 
the self, of the spirit. Bergson remarks, for example, that existence 
is only given in experience. He then goes on to say that This 
experience will be called sight or contact, exterior perception in 
general, if it is a question of a material object: it will have the 
name “intuition” when it bears on the spirit 1 . 2 It is true that 
according to Bergson his first concern is with real duration. But he 
finds this in the life of the self, in The direct vision of the spirit by 
the spirit', 3 in the interior life. 

Bergson can thus maintain that while positive science is con¬ 
cerned with the material world, metaphysics 'reserves for itself 
the spirit'. 4 This may seem to be patently untrue, given the 
existence of psychology. For Bergson however psychology as a 
science treats the spirit or mind as if it were material. That is to 
say, it analyses the life of the mind in such a way as to represent 
it on an analogy with spatial and material objects. The empirical 
psychologist does not necessarily assert that mental phenomena 
are material. But he extends reductive analysis from physical 
objects to the mind and considers it as something over against 
himself. The metaphysician however takes as his point of depar¬ 
ture an intuitive or immediate awareness of the inner life of the 
spirit as it is lived; and he tries to prolong this intuition in his 
reflection. 

Science and metaphysics therefore have different objects or 
subject-matters according to Bergson. He assigns 'matter to 
science and spirit to metaphysics'. 5 It is thus clear enough that 
he does not regard philosophy as a synthesis of the particular 
sciences. There is no question of claiming that philosophy can 'go 
beyond science in the generalization of the same facts'. 6 Philo¬ 
sophy 'is not a synthesis of the particular sciences'. 7 The objects 
of science and philosophy are different. So too are their methods. 

1 La penste et le mouvant, p. 185. Bergson does not mean that there is no existing 
reality. His contention is that reality is a becoming, the past persisting in the 
present, and the present being carried into the future, the whole process being 
continuous throughout and divisible only through the artificial separation effected 
by the intelligence for its own purposes. 

2 Ibid., p. 61. 3 Ibid,, p. 35. 

4 Ibid., p. 50. Bergson’s use of the word ’metaphysics’ in this context recalls to 

mind the use made of the term by Maine de Biran. 

6 Ibid., p. 54. 6 Ibid., p. 155, 7 Ibid., p. 156. 
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For science is the work of the intelligence and works by analysis, 
whereas metaphysics is, or is based on and draws its life from, 
intuition. 

To say however that science and metaphysics differ from one 
another in subject-matter and method is by no means the whole of 
the story. For in Bergson’s view reality is change or becoming, 
real duration or the life of the spirit; and the material world of 
the physicist is regarded, by an extension of Ravaisson’s theory of 
habit, as a kind of deposit made by the movement of life in its 
creative advance. If therefore we ask whether it is science or 
metaphysics which reveals reality to us, the answer must be that 
it is metaphysics. For it is only in intuition that the mind can have 
direct awareness of the actual movement of life. 

Bergson endeavours to show that he is not concerned with 
depreciating science, nor with suggesting that the philosopher can 
profitably dismiss the findings of the scientist. He explains, for 
example, that when he insists on the difference between the posi¬ 
tive sciences and philosophy he is concerned with the purification 
of science from ‘scientism’, from a metaphysics, that is to say, 
which masquerades as positive scientific knowledge, and with 
freeing philosophy from any misconception of itself as a super¬ 
science, capable of doing the scientist’s work for him or of provid¬ 
ing generalizations from the data of science which the scientist is 
unable to provide. Referring to accusations against him of being 
an opponent of science, Bergson remarks ‘once again, we wanted a 
philosophy which would submit itself to the control of science 
and which could also contribute to its (science’s) advance.’ 1 The 
work of the intelligence is necessary for action; and science, the 
product of the intelligence, is required if man is to have con¬ 
ceptual and practical control of his environment. Moreover, 
science, Bergson suggests rather vaguely, can provide verification 
for metaphysics, 2 while metaphysics, as it is based on intuition of 
truth, can help science to correct its errors. While therefore they 
remain distinct, science and philosophy can cooperate; and neither 
of them should be depreciated. As they differ in subject-matter and 
method, disputes about relative dignity are otiose. 

Obviously, Bergson is justified in emphasizing the need for the 
work of the intelligence, and so of science. To be sure, Bergson’s 
ideas are by no means always clear and unambiguous. Sometimes, 
for example, he speaks as though the world of individual things, 
1 Ibid., p. 82. 2 Ibid., p. 83. 
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of substances which change, is a fiction or fabrication of the intel¬ 
ligence. At other times he implies that in its individualizing 
activity the intelligence makes objectively grounded distinctions. 
His precise meaning is left obscure. At the same time it is obvious 
that we could not possibly live, in any recognizable sense of ‘live’, 
simply with the consciousness of a continuous flow of becoming. 
We could not live and act without a world of distinct things. And 
we could not understand and control this world without science. 
Hence Bergson is quite justified in claiming that he has no inten¬ 
tion of attacking science as a superfluity. When all this is said 
however, it remains true that for him it is intuition, not intelli¬ 
gence, and metaphysics rather than science, which reveals to us 
the nature of reality, underlying the constructed, even if neces¬ 
sarily constructed, world of the scientist. And when Bergson 
speaks about metaphysics submitting itself to the control of 
science, he really means that in his view modern science is develop¬ 
ing in such a way as to confirm rather than to falsify his philo¬ 
sophical theories. In other words, if we assume the truth of 
Bergson’s position, it seems to follow that in important respects 
metaphysics must be superior to science, however much Bergson 
may have tried to disclaim such judgments of value. 

Reference has already been made to Bergson’s negative attitude 
to philosophical systems. It is hardly necessary to say that he has 
no liking for attempts to deduce the structure of reality a priori 
from allegedly self-evidently true propositions. A man who 
believes that 'philosophy has never frankly admitted this con¬ 
tinuous creation of unforeseeable novelty’ 1 is obviously not 
disposed to look with favour on any system of a Spinozistic type. 
Indeed, Bergson explicitly disclaims the intention of constructing 
any sort of comprehensive system. What he does is to consider 
distinct questions in succession, reflecting on the data in various 
areas. 2 Some of the questions which have seemed of great impor¬ 
tance to metaphysical philosophers are dismissed by Bergson as 
pseudo-problems. ‘Why is there something rather than nothing?’ 
and ‘Why is there order rather than disorder? ’ are given as examples 
of pseudo-problems or at any rate of badly formulated questions. 3 
In view of his reputation for high-flown poetry or imaginative 

1 Ibid., p. 132. 

2 In an interview (Mercure de France, 1914, p. 397) Bergson asserted that he 
did not know in advance to what conclusions his premises would lead. 

3 La pensSe et le mouvanl, pp. 121 f. 
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and imprecise language, it is only fair to Bergson to emphasize the 
fact that he intends to be as concrete and as faithful as possible 
to reality as experienced. It is true that a more or less unified 
world-outlook emerges from his successive writings. But this is 
due to a convergence of his various lines of thought rather than 
to any deliberate attempt to construct a comprehensive system. 
There are of course certain recurrent and pervasive key-ideas, 
such as intuition and duration; but they are not postulated in 
advance like the premises of a deductive system. 

When Bergson is treating of the mental life, there is no great 
difficulty in understanding what he means by intuition, even if one 
does not care for the term. It is equivalent to the immediate con¬ 
sciousness of Maine de Biran. When however Bergson turns to a 
general theory of evolution, as in L'Evolution crdatrice , it is not so 
easy to see how this theory can be said to be based on intuition. 
Even if we are immediately aware of a vital impetus or dan vital 
in ourselves, a good deal of extrapolation is required in order to 
make this intuition the basis for a general view of evolution. The 
philosophy of Vesprit becomes very much wider in its scope than 
any kind of reflexive psychology. However there is not much 
point in trying to discuss such matters in advance of a treatment 
of Bergson's successive lines of inquiry. 

3. In the preface to Time and Free Will Bergson announces his 
intention of trying to establish that ‘every discussion between 
determinists and their opponents implies a previous confusion of 
duration with extension, of succession with simultaneity, of 
quality with quantity.' 1 Once this confusion has been cleared up, 
one may perhaps find that objections against freedom vanish, 
together with the definitions which have been given to it, and, 
‘in a certain sense, the very problem of free will'. 2 In this case 
Bergson has of course to explain the nature of the alleged con¬ 
fusion before going on to show how its dissipation affects deter¬ 
minism. 

We conceive of physical objects, according to Bergson, as 
existing and occupying positions in ‘an empty homogeneous 
medium', 3 namely space. And it is the concept of space which 
determines our ordinary idea of time, the concept of time as 

1 Time and Free Will, pp. xix-xx. References to this work are given to the 
English translation, for the convenience of the reader. But as I have myself 
translated from the French, there are slightly different wordings in places. 

2 Ibid., p. xx. 3 Ibid., p. 95. 
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employed in the natural sciences and for purposes of practical 
life. That is to say, we conceive time according to the analogy of an 
unbounded line composed of units or moments which are external 
to one another. This idea gives rise to the sort of puzzles raised 
centuries ago by Zeno. 1 But it enables us to measure time and to 
fix the occurrence of events, as simultaneous or as successive, 
within the time-medium, which is itself empty and homogeneous, 
like space. This concept of time is in fact the spatialized or mathe- 
maticized idea of duration. Pure duration, of which we can become 
intuitively or immediately aware in consciousness of our own 
inner mental life, when, that is to say, we enter into it in depth, is 
a series of qualitative changes melting into and permeating one 
another, so that each 'element' represents the whole, like a musical 
phrase, and is an isolated unit not in reality but only through 
intellectual abstraction. Pure duration is a continuity of move¬ 
ment, with qualitative but not quantitative differentiations. It 
can thus be described as heterogeneous, not as homogeneous. 
Language however 'demands that we should establish between our 
ideas the same clear and precise distinctions, the same discon¬ 
tinuity, as between material objects'. 2 Discursive thought and 
language require that we should break up the uninterrupted flow 
of consciousness 3 into distinct and numerable states, succeeding 
one another in time, represented as a homogeneous medium. This 
concept of time however is 'only the ghost of space haunting the 
reflective consciousness', 4 whereas pure duration is 'the form taken 
by the succession of our states of consciousness when our ego lets 
itself live, when it abstains from making a separation between its 
present and preceding states'. 5 We can say in effect that the idea of 
pure duration expresses the nature of the life of the deeper self, 
while the concept of the self as a succession of states represents 
the superficial self, created by the spatializing intelligence. Pure 
duration is grasped in intuition, in which the self is coincident 
with its own life, whereas the self of analytic psychology is the 
result of our looking at ourselves as external spectators, as though 
we were looking at physical objects outside us. 

Now suppose that we conceive the self as a succession of distinct 

1 As the individual units, which are conceived as constituting time in their 
succession, are ‘virtual stoppages of time* (La pensSe et le mouvant, p. 9). 

2 Time and Free Will, p. xix. 

3 To what extent Bergson was influenced by other writers, such as William 
James, is a matter of dispute. 

4 Time and Freewill, p. 99. 6 Ibid,, p. 100. 
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states in spatialized time. It is then natural to think of a preceding 
state as causing the succeeding state. Further, feelings and motives 
will be regarded as distinct entities which cause or determine 
successive entities. This may sound far-fetched. But that this is 
not the case can be seen by reflecting on talk about motives 
determining choices. In such language motives are clearly hypo- 
statized and given a substantial existence of their own. Bergson 
thus asserts a close link between determinism and the associa- 
tionist psychology. And in his view no answer to determinism is 
possible, if the adequacy of this psychology is once assumed. For 
it makes little sense to picture one state of consciousness as 
oscillating between making two mutually exclusive choices and 
then opting for one choice when it might have opted for the other. 
If we once accept the associationist psychology as adequate, it is 
a waste of time to look for answers to determinism. We cannot 
refute the determinists on their own selected ground. What is 
needed is to challenge their whole concept of the self and its life. 
And, as Bergson sees things, this means setting the idea of pure 
duration against the spatialized or geometric concept of time. If 
time is assimilated to space and states of consciousness are con¬ 
ceived on an analogy with material objects, determinism is 
inevitable. If however the life of the self is seen in its continuity, 
its uninterrupted flow, it can also be seen that some acts spring 
from the totality, the whole personality; and these acts are free. 
'We are free when our acts flow from our whole personality, when 
they express it, when they have with it that indefinable resem¬ 
blance which one sometimes finds between the artist and his 
work,' 1 

Bergson thus carries on that insistence on human freedom which 
we find among his predecessors in the spiritualist movement. A 
good deal of what he has to say, especially by way of criticism or 
attack, is sensible enough. It is pretty clear, for example, that 
talk about a man's choices being determined by his motives is 
misleading, inasmuch as it suggests that a motive is a substantial 
entity which pushes a man, as though from without, into a certain 
course of action. Again, while character-determinism, as por¬ 
trayed by writers such as J. S. Mill, can be made extremely 
plausible, talk about a man's actions being determined by his 
character implies that to the noun 'character' there corresponds 
a block-entity which exercises a one-way causal activity on the 

1 Ibid., p. 172, 
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will. In general, Bergson’s contention that the determinists, 
especially those who presuppose the associationist psychology, 
are held captive by a spatial picture is well argued. 

It does not follow of course that Bergson is an upholder of 
‘liberty of indifference’. For as he conceives this theory, it involves 
the same sort of misleading picture which can be found with the 
determinists. 1 In Bergson’s view ‘any definition of freedom will 
ensure the victory of determinism’. 2 For a definition is the result 
of analysis, and analysis involves the transformation of a process 
into a thing and of duration into extension. Freedom is the 
indefinable ‘relation of the concrete self to the act which it per¬ 
forms’. 3 It is something of which we are immediately aware, but it 
is not something which can be proved. For the attempt to prove it 
involves taking the very point of view which leads to determinism, 
the point of view from which time is identified with space or at 
any rate is interpreted in spatial terms. 

Bergson does not of course maintain that all" the actions per¬ 
formed by a human being are free actions. He distinguishes bet¬ 
ween 'two different selves, one of which is, as it were, the external 
projection of the other, its spatial and, so to speak, social represen¬ 
tation'. 4 We are reminded here of Kant’s distinction between the 
phenomenal and the noumenal self; but Kant is found fault with 
by Bergson for his account of time. For Bergson free acts are 
those which proceed from the self considered as pure duration. 
‘To act freely, is to regain possession of oneself, to get back into 
pure duration.’ 5 But a great part of our lives is lived at the level 
of the superficial self, the level at which we are acted upon, by 
social pressure for instance, rather than act ourselves. And this is 
why we are rarely free.’ 6 This theory may seem to enable Bergson 
to evade the awkward position of Kant, the notion, that is to say, 
that the same actions are determined from one point of view 
and free from another. Even for Bergson of course a free act, 
springing from the ‘deeper’ self or the whole personality, appears 
as determined if it is located, so to speak, in homogeneous and 

1 It implies, according to Bergson, the picture of the ego as traversing a number 
of distinct states and then as oscillating between two ready-made paths lying 
before it. 

2 Time and Free Will, p. 220. 

3 Ibid., p. 219. 

4 Ibid., p. 231. 

6 Ibid., pp. 231-2. 

8 Ibid., p. 231. 
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spatialized time. But he regards this point of view as erroneous, 
even if it is required for practical, social and scientific purposes. 

What Bergson has to say about the two levels of the self recalls 
to mind not only the Kantian philosophy but also the later 
existentialist distinction between authentic and inauthentic 
existence. There are of course considerable differences between the 
philosophy of Bergson and existentialism, as there are too between 
the various brands of existentialism. But it is not a question of 
representing existentialism as an historical development of the 
Bergsonian philosophy of life. Rather is it a matter of affinities. 
In the spiritualist movement and in existentialism too we can see 
an attack on ‘scientism’, showing itself in an insistence on human 
freedom and in an interpretation of freedom in terms of the idea 
of a deeper self of some kind. If we consider the philosophy of 
Karl Jaspers, we can see that his contention that if we adopt the 
position of external spectators, of the objectifying scientist, we 
cannot avoid an at any rate methodological determinism, 
whereas freedom is something of which the agent, as agent, is 
aware, is akin to the position of Bergson. The fact that the in¬ 
fluences on Jaspers’ thought were Kant, Kierkegaard and 
Nietzsche rather than Bergson does not alter the fact that there is 
some affinity between their lines of thought. 

4. In Matiere et mdmoire Bergson tackles the problem of the 
relation between mind and body. In his introduction he says that 
the book asserts the reality of both spirit and matter, and that his 
position is thus frankly dualistic. It is true that he speaks of 
matter as an aggregate of images. But by using the word ‘image’ 
he does not mean to imply that a physical object exists only in the 
human mind. He means that an object is what we perceive it to be 
and not something entirely different. In the case of a red object, 
for instance, it is the object which is red. Redness is not something 
subjective. In fine, a physical object is ‘an image, but an image 
which exists in itself’. 1 Among such physical objects there is one 
which I know not only by perception but also ‘from within by 
affections. It is my body.’ 2 What is the relation between my body 
and my mind? In particular, are mental processes identifiable 
with physical processes in the brain, so that talk about the former 
and talk about the latter are simply two languages or ways of 

1 Matter and Memory, p. viii. Page-references are given to the English trans¬ 
lation, even when my own translation differs slightly. 

a Ibid., p. 1. 
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speaking which refer to the same thing? Or is the mind an epiphe- 
nomenon of the cerebral organism, so that it is completely and 
throughout dependent on the brain? To put the matter in another 
way, is the relation between mind and the brain of such a kind that 
anyone who had a complete knowledge of what was going on in 
the brain would thereby have a detailed knowledge of what was 
proceeding in consciousness? 

Bergson remarks that 'the truth is that there would be one way, 
and one only, of refuting materialism, that of establishing that 
matter is absolutely what it appears to be.’ 1 For if matter is 
nothing but what it appears to be, there is no reason for ascri¬ 
bing it to occult capacities such as thought. This is one reason 
why Bergson dwells at some length on the nature of matter. 
However, though what Bergson takes to be the position of 
common sense should suffice, philosophical reflection requires 
something more. And Bergson tackles his problem by means of a 
study of memory, on the ground that memory, as representing 
‘precisely the point of interaction between mind and matter’, 2 
seems to provide the strongest support for materialism and 
epiphenomenalism. A study of memory however involves also a 
study of perception, as perception is ‘wholly impregnated with 
memory-images which complete it while interpreting it’. 3 

To cut a long story short, Bergson makes a distinction between 
two kinds of memory. In the first place there is the kind of memory 
which consists in motor-mechanisms which resemble or are 
habits. Thus one can learn by heart, as we say, a certain 
series of words, a lesson or a poem. And when the appropriate 
stimulus is provided, the mechanism starts to function. There is 
'a closed system of automatic movements which succeed one 
another in the same order and occupy the same time’. 4 Memory in 
this sense of mechanical repetition is a bodily habit, like walking; 
considered precisely as such, it does not include mental represen¬ 
tation of the past but is rather a bodily aptitude, an organic 
disposition to respond in a certain way to a certain stimulus. 
Memory in this sense is not confined to human beings. A parrot, 
for example, can be trained to respond to a stimulus by uttering 
certain words in succession. This kind of memory is different from 
what Bergson calls ‘pure memory’, which is representation and 
records 'all the events of our daily life’, 5 neglecting no detail. 

1 Ibid., p. 80. 2 Ibid., p. xii. 3 Ibid., p. 170. 

4 Ibid., p. 90. 6 Ibid., p. 92. 
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Memory in this sense is spiritual, and to admit its existence is 
obviously to admit that part of the mind is infra-conscious. If the 
whole of my past is stored, as it were, in my mind in the form of 
memory-images, it is clear that only a few of these images are even 
recalled to consciousness at a given time. They must then be 
stored in the infra-conscious area of the mind. Indeed, if the whole 
of my past, including every detail, were present to my consciousness 
at once, action would become impossible. And here we have the 
key to the relation between the brain and pure memory. That is to 
say, the function of the brain, according to Bergson, is to inhibit 
the invasion of consciousness by the pure memory and to admit 
only those recollections which are related in some way to contem¬ 
plated or required action. In itself pure memory is spiritual; but 
its contents are filtered, as it were, by the brain. Pure memory and 
memory as habit come together of course in practice, as in, for 
example, the intelligent repetition of something learned. But they 
should not be confused. For it is this confusion which leads 
support to materialism. 

The concept of pure memory is linked by Bergson with that of 
pure duration. And he argues, with the help of a study of patho¬ 
logical phenomena such as aphasia, that there is no cogent 
evidence of memories being spatially located in the brain. In his 
view the brain is not a storehouse of memories but plays a role 
analogous to that of a telephone-exchange. If one could penetrate 
into the brain and see clearly all the processes taking place in it, 
all that one would find would probably be ‘sketched-out or 
prepared movements’. 1 That is to say, the cerebral state repre¬ 
sents only a small part of the mental state, namely ‘that part 
which is capable of translating itself into movements of loco¬ 
motion’. 2 In other words, Bergson tries to refute psycho-physical 
or psycho-neural parallelism by arguing that the state of the brain 
indicates that of the mind only in so far as the psychic life is 
turned towards action and is the remote beginning of or at least 
the preparation for action. 

Perception, Bergson insists, is different in kind from recollec¬ 
tion. In perception the perceived object is present as object of an 
intuition of the real, whereas in recollection an absent object is 
remembered. Though however perception is an intuition of the 
real, it is a mistake to suppose that perception as such is directed 
towards pure knowledge. On the contrary, it is ‘entirely oriented 

1 Ibid., p. xiii. a Ibid., p. xiii. 
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towards action’. 1 That is to say, perception is basically selective 
with a view to possible action or reaction. It is utilitarian in 
character. At root, it concentrates on what can answer to a need 
or tendency. And we can assume that with animals perception is 
generally just this. 2 As we ascend the stages of the evolution of 
organic life, moving into the sphere of consciousness and freedom, 
the area of possible action and of the subjectivity of perception 
grows. But perception in itself, ‘pure perception', is oriented to 
action. And it is not the same thing as memory. If our perceptions 
were all ‘pure’, simple intuitions of objects, the function of 
consciousness would be to unite them by means of memory. But 
this would not convert them into memories or acts of recollection. 

In point of fact however pure perception is pretty well a 
limiting concept. ‘Perception is never a simple contact of the mind 
with the present object. It is wholly impregnated with memory- 
images which complete it while interpreting it.’ 3 Pure memory 
manifests itself in images; and these images enter into our percep¬ 
tions. In theory we can distinguish between pure memory and 
pure perception. And for Bergson it is important that the distinc¬ 
tion should be made. Otherwise, for instance, recollection will be 
interpreted as a weakened form of perception, when it is in fact 
different in kind and not simply in intensity. In practice however 
recollection and perception interpenetrate each other. In other 
words, perception in its concrete or actual form is a synthesis of 
pure memory and pure perception, and so ‘of mind ( esprit ) and 
matter’. 4 In concrete perception the mind contributes memory- 
images which confer on the object of perception a completed and 
meaningful form. In Bergson’s view this theory helps to overcome 
the opposition between idealism and realism and also throws light 
on the relation between mind or spirit and body. ‘Mind (or spirit) 
borrows from matter the perceptions from which it draws its 
nourishment and restores them to matter in the form of movement 
on which it has stamped its own freedom.’ 5 Pure perception 


1 Ibid., p. 21. 

2 It may be objected that in the case of animals reference should be made to 
sensation rather than to perception. But Bergson is not prepared to regard sensa¬ 
tion as more fundamental than perception. ‘Our sensations are to our perceptions 
what the real action of our body is to its possible or virtual action' (Ibid., p. 58). 
Virtual action precedes real action. A body's real action is manifested within itself 
in the form of affective sensations. A herbivorous animal, for instance, perceives 
grass. The nearer the grass is, the more does the virtual action prefigured in 
perception tend to become real action. Real action is of course accompanied by 
sensation. 

3 Ibid., p. 170. 4 Ibid., p. 325- 8 Ibtd., p. 332. 
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which, as a limiting concept, is the coincidence of subject and 
object, belongs to the side of matter. Pure memory, which 
exhibits real duration, belongs to the side of spirit. But memory, 
as a ‘synthesis of the past and the present in view of the future’, 1 
brings together or unites the successive phases of matter to use 
them and to manifest itself by the actions which constitute the 
reason for the soul’s union with the body. In Bergson’s opinion 
spirit and matter, soul and body, are united for action; and this 
union is to be understood not in spatial terms 2 but in terms of 
duration. 

As in the case of Bergson’s other writings most readers of 
Matilre et mimoire often find it difficult to make out his precise 
meaning. And they may well suspect that if they fail to find it, 
this is not their fault. However Bergson’s general position can be 
summarized in this way. The body is ‘an instrument of action, and 
of action only’. 3 Pure perception is virtual action, at any rate in 
the sense that it detaches from the field of objects the object 
which interests from the point of view of possible bodily action. 
‘The virtual action of things on our body and of our body on 
things is our perception itself.’ 4 And the state of the brain corres¬ 
ponds exactly to the perception. Actual perception however is not 
‘pure perception’ but is enriched and interpreted by memory 
which is in itself, as ‘pure memory’, ‘something other than a 
function of the brain’. 5 Perception as we actually experience it 
therefore (impregnated, that is to say, with memory-images) is a 
point where spirit and matter, soul and body, intersect dynami¬ 
cally, in an orientation to action. 6 And while the ‘pure perception’ 
element corresponds exactly to the state of the brain or to pro¬ 
cesses in the brain, the ‘pure memory’ element does not. Spirit or 
mind is not in itself a function of the brain, nor an epiphenomenon; 
but as turned to action it depends on the body, the instrument of 
action, and virtual action, prefiguring or sketching out and pre¬ 
paring real action, is dependent on the brain. Damage to the brain 
may inhibit action; but it should not be thought of as destroying 
the mind or spirit in itself. 7 

1 Ibid., p. 294. 

2 This is said to be the mistake of ‘ordinary dualism' (ibid.). 

3 Ibid., p. 299. 4 Ibid., p. 309. 5 Ibid., p. 315. 

6 As mentioned above, memory is stated by Bergson to be the point of inter¬ 
section. But we are speaking here of concrete and conscious perception, in which 
memory-images are always present, not of the limiting concept of pure perception. 

7 Bergson looks on this view not so much as a proof of immortality as removing 
a major obstacle to belief in it. 
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5. In Time and Free Will and Matter and Memory Bergson 
introduces his readers, in the contexts of particular problems, to 
his ideas of mathematical or spatialized time on the one hand and 
of pure duration on the other, of the analytical intelligence, 
dominated by the concept of space, on the one hand and of 
intuition on the other, of matter as the sphere of mechanism and 
of spirit as the sphere of creative freedom, of man as an agent 
rather than as a spectator and of the intelligence as serving the 
needs of action, even if man, through intuition, is capable of 
grasping the nature of becoming as manifested in his own inner 
life. In Creative Evolution he exhibits such ideas in a wider context. 

The year of Bergson’s birth, 1859, was the year in which The 
Origin of Species was published. Though however the theory of 
evolution in general permeated Bergson's thought, he found him¬ 
self unable to accept any mechanistic interpretation of it, includ¬ 
ing Darwinism. The theory of ‘natural selection’, for example, in 
virtue of chance or random variations which adapt the organism 
for survival seemed to him quite inadequate. In the process of 
evolution we can see a development of complexity. But a higher 
degree of complexity involves a greater degree of risk. If survival- 
value were the only factor, one might expect evolution to stop 
with the simplest types of organism. As for chance or random 
variations, if these occurred in a part of a whole (such as the eye), 
the functioning of the whole might well be impeded. For the 
effective functioning of the whole there must be coordination or 
coadaptation; and to attribute this simply to ‘chance’ is to make 
too great a demand on credulity. At the same time an explanation 
of evolution in terms of finality seemed to Bergson unacceptable, 
if the idea of finality were taken to mean that the process of evolu¬ 
tion was simply the working out or realization of a predetermined 
end. For this sort of theory eliminated all novelty and creativity 
and in some important respects resembled mechanism. It added 
of course the idea of a preconceived or predetermined end; but 
neither in the case of a mechanistic acconunt or in that of a 
teleological account 1 was any room left for the emergence of 
novelty. 

In Bergson’s view we are justified in looking to man’s inner life 

1 The expression ‘a teleological account' must be understood in the sense of an 
account of evolution which represents it as the progressive realization of a pre¬ 
conceived plan, the working out of a blueprint. Bergson is far from denying an 
immanent teleology in the organism. Nor does he exclude a general teleology 
which allows for the emergence of what is novel. 
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for the key to the evolution of life in general. In ourselves we 
are aware, or rather can be aware, of a vital impetus, an dan vital, 
manifested in the continuity of our own becoming or duration. 
As a speculative hypothesis at any rate we are justified in extra¬ 
polating this idea and postulating ‘an original impetus of life, 
passing from one generation of germs to the following generation 
of germs by way of the developed organisms which form the 
uniting link between the generations of germs.’ 1 This impetus is 
regarded by Bergson as the cause of variations, at any rate of those 
which are passed on, accumulate and produce new species. 2 Its 
mode of operation should not be regarded as analogous to that of 
the manufacturers who assemble ready-made parts to form a 
whole but rather as an organizing action 3 which proceeds from a 
centre outwards, effecting differentiation in the process. The 
dan vital encounters resistance from inert matter; and in its 
effort to overcome this resistance it tries fresh paths. In fact it is 
the meeting between the 'explosive' activity of the vital impetus 
and the resistance of matter which leads to the development of 
different lines and levels of evolution. In its creative energizing 
the vital impetus transcends the stage of organization which it has 
reached. Hence Bergson’s comparison of the movement of evo¬ 
lution to the fragmentation of an exploding shell, provided that 
we imagine the fragments as being themselves shells which explode 
in turn. 4 When the vital impetus organizes matter successfully at 
a certain level, the impetus is continued at this level in the succes¬ 
sions of individual members of the species in question. The creative 
energy of the dan vital is not however exhausted at a particular 
level but expresses itself anew. 

The movement of evolution is seen by Bergson as following 
three main directions, that of plant life, that of instinctive life and 
that of intelligent or rational life. He does not mean to deny that 
the different forms of life had a common origin in more primitive 
and hardly differentiated organisms. Nor does he intend to 
imply that they have nothing in common. But they have not 
simply succeeded one another. Plant life, for example has not been 

1 Creative Evolution, p. 92. Page-references are to the English edition, though 
I have, once again, translated from the French. 

3 Ibid., p. 92. 

3 Bergson admits that the term ‘organization' suggests the assembling of parts 
to form a whole. But he insists that in philosophy the term must be given a sense 
other than that which it bears in the contest of manufacture and in a scientific 
context. 

4 Cf. Creative Evolution, p. 103. 
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superseded by animal life. Bergson thinks therefore that it is more 
reasonable to regard the three levels as fulfilling three divergent 
tendencies of an activity which has split up in the course of its 
development than as three successive degrees of one and the 
same tendency. The world of plants is marked by the predomi¬ 
nance of the features of fixity or stability and of insensibility, 
whereas in the world of animals we find mobility and consciousness 
(in some degree) as predominating characteristics. Further, in the 
animal world we can distinguish between those species in which 
intuitive life has become the dominant characteristic, as in the 
case of insects such as bees and ants, and the vertebrate species in 
which intelligent life has emerged and developed. 

Bergson is at pains to point out that his theory of the three 
divergent tendencies in evolution necessitates, for the purpose of 
discussion, the making of more clear-cut distinctions that can 
actually be found. ‘There is scarcely any manifestation of life 
which does not contain in a rudimentary state, whether latent or 
virtual, the essential characteristics of the majority of other 
manifestations. The difference lies in the proportions.’ 1 The group 
should thus be defined not by its simple possession of certain 
characteristics but rather by its tendency to accentuate them. 
For example, in actual fact intuitive life and intelligent life inter¬ 
penetrate in varying degrees and proportions. But they are none 
the less different in kind, and it is important to consider them 
separately. 

Both instinct and intelligence are defined by Bergson with 
reference to the making and using of instruments. Instinct is 'a 
faculty of using and constructing organized instruments’, 2 instru¬ 
ments, that is to say, which are parts of the organism itself. 
Intelligence is ‘the faculty of making and using unorganized 
instruments’, 3 artificial instruments, that is to say, or tools. 
Psychical activity as such tends to act on the material world. 
And it can do so either directly or indirectly. If therefore we 
assume that a choice has to be made, we can say that ‘instinct and 
intelligence represent two divergent solutions, equally elegant, of 
one and the same problem.’ 4 

If therefore man is regarded historically, he should be described, 
according to Bergson, not as homo sapiens but as homo faber, man 
the worker, in terms of the construction of tools with a view to 

8 Ibid., p. 147. 

* Ibid., p. 150. 
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acting on the material environment. For man is intelligent, and 
‘intelligence, considered in what appears to be its original applica¬ 
tion, is the faculty of fabricating artificial objects, in particular of 
tools to make tools, and of varying their manufacture indefinitely. ’ 1 
Whatever intelligence may have become in the course of human 
history and of man’s scientific advance, its essential feature is its 
practical orientation. It is, like instinct, at the service of life. 

Inasmuch as the human intellect is primarily oriented to 
construction, to acting on man’s material environment by means 
of the instruments which it creates, it is concerned first and fore¬ 
most with inorganic solids, with physical objects external to and 
distinct from other physical objects, and, in such objects, with 
parts considered as such, clearly and distinctly. In other words, 
the human intellect has as its chief object what is discontinuous 
and stable or immobile; and it has the power of reducing an object 
to its constituent elements and of reassembling them. It can of 
course concern itself with organic living beings, but it tends to 
treat them in the same way as inorganic objects. The scientist, 
for example, will reduce the living thing to its physical and 
chemical components and try to reconstitute it theoretically from 
these elements. To put the matter negatively ‘the intellect is 
characterized by a natural inability to comprehend life’. 2 It 
cannot grasp becoming, continuity and pure duration as such. 
It tries to force the continuous into its own moulds or categories, 
introducing sharp and clear-cut conceptual distinctions which 
are inadequate to the object. It is unable to think pure duration 
without transforming it into a spatialized, geometric concept of 
time. It takes, as it were, a series of static photographs of a con¬ 
tinuous creative movement which eludes its grasp. In fine, the 
intellect, though admirably adapted for action and for making 
possible control of the environment (and of man himself, in so far 
as he can be turned into a scientific object), is not fitted for grasp¬ 
ing the movement of evolution, of life, ‘the continuity of a change 
which is pure mobility’. 3 It breaks up the continuous becoming 
into a series of states, each of which is immobilized. Moreover, 
as the analytic understanding strives to reduce becoming to given 
elements and to reconstitute it from these elements, it cannot 
allow for the creation of what is novel and unforeseeable. The 
movement of evolution, the creative activity of the {lan vital, is 
represented either as a mechanical process or as the progressive 

1 Ibid., p. 146. 3 Ibid., p. 174. 3 Ibid., p. 171. 


1 Ibid., p. 112. 
3 Ibid., p. 147. 
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realization of a preconceived plan. In neither case is there room 
for creativity. 

If we assume with Bergson that evolution is the creative activity 
of a vital impulse which uses and, so to speak, lights up matter 
in its onward continuous movement, 1 and if, as Bergson claims, 
the human intellect or intelligence is unable to grasp this move¬ 
ment as it really is, it follows that the intellect is unable to under¬ 
stand reality, or at any rate that it can apprehend it only by 
distorting it and producing a caricature. Bergson is thus far from 
holding that the primary function of the intellect is to know 
Reality with a capital letter and that its functions of scientific 
analysis and of technological invention are secondary or even 
low-grade employments. On the contrary, the intellect has de¬ 
veloped primarily for action and for purposes of practical control 
of the environment, and its logical and scientific uses are natural 
to it, whereas it is unfitted by nature to grasp Reality. Man, as 
already remarked, is homo faber rather than homo sapiens, as far 
at any rate as his original nature is concerned. 

In this case the question obviously arises whether we can know 
the nature of reality at all, as it is in itself that is to say. For what 
other means have we of knowing but the intellect? Instinct may 
be closer to life. It may be, as Bergson claims, a prolongation of 
life. But it is not reflective. To return to instinct would be to leave 
the sphere of what would ordinarily be called knowledge. If there¬ 
fore conceptual thought is incapable of grasping the true nature 
of the real, of creative becoming, it seems to follow that we can 
never know it but that we are condemned to live simply with our 
own fictional representations of reality. 

It should hardly be necessary to say that Bergson raises this 
sort of question himself, and that he attempts to answer it. His 
main line of thought can indeed be inferred from what has already 
been said. But in L' 6 volution criatrice it is set in the wide context 
of evolutionary theory and linked with the idea of divergent 
directions or tendencies in the process of evolution. Intelligence is 
concerned with matter, and ‘by means of science, which is its 
work, will reveal to us more and more completely the secret of 
physical operations.’ 2 It can however grasp life only by translating 
it in terms of inertia. Instinct is turned towards life, but it is without 

1 The vital impetus does not, for Bergson, actually create matter. It explodes 

creatively through matter and uses matter. 

3 Creative Evolution , p. 186. 
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reflective consciousness. If however instinct, which is a prolonga¬ 
tion of life itself, 1 could extend its object and also reflect upon 
itself, ‘it would give us the key to vital operations’. 2 And this idea 
is verified in intuition, which is 'instinct become disinterested, 
conscious of itself, capable of reflecting on its object and of 
enlarging it indefinitely’. 3 Intuition presupposes the development 
of intelligence. Without this development instinct would have 
remained riveted to objects of practical interest with a view to 
physical movements. In other words, intuition presupposes the 
emergence of reflective consciousness, which then splits up into 
intelligence and intuition, corresponding respectively to matter 
and life. 'This doubling of consciousness is thus related to the 
twofold form of the real, and the theory of knowledge must be 
dependent on metaphysics.' 4 

Let us assume with Bergson that intelligence is oriented to 
matter, intuition to life. Let us also assume that developed intel¬ 
ligence creates the natural sciences. The obvious implication is 
that philosophy, treating of life, is based on intuition. Indeed, 
Bergson tells us that if intuition could be prolonged beyond a few 
instants, philosophers would be in agreement. 6 The trouble is 
however that intuition cannot be prolonged in such a way as to 
make rival systems of philosophy immediately disappear. In 
practice there has to be interchange between intuition and intel¬ 
ligence. Intelligence has to apply itself to the content of intuition; 
and what intelligence makes of this content has to be checked and 
corrected by reference to intuition. We have to make do, so to 
speak, with the instruments at hand; and philosophy can hardly 
attain the degree of purity which is attained by positive science 
in proportion as it frees itself from metaphysical assumptions and 
prejudices. Without intuition however philosophy is blind. 

Bergson used the intuition of our own freedom, our own free 
creative activity, as a key to the nature of the Universe. 'The 
universe is not made, but is being made continually.’ 6 More pre¬ 
cisely, there is both making and unmaking. Bergson uses the 
metaphor of a jet of steam issuing at high pressure from a vessel, 
with drops condensing and falling back. ‘So, from an immense 
reservoir of life jets must be leaping out without ceasing, each of 
which, falling back, is a world.’ 7 Matter represents the falling 

1 Bergson describes instinct as ‘sympathy’ (cf. ibid.. r86). 

. P- l86 - * Ibid., p. 186. * Ibid., p. 188. 

Ibtd.. p. 252. « Ibid., p. 255. » Ibid., p. 261. 
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back, the process of unmaking, while the movement of life in the 
world represents what remains of the direct upward movement in 
the inverted movement. The creation of living species is due to the 
creative activity of life; but from another point of view the self- 
perpetuating species represents a falling back. 'Matter or mind, 
reality has appeared to us as a perpetual becoming. It makes 
itself or it unmakes itself, but it is never something (simply) 
made/ 1 

What, we may ask, is Bergson's justification for this extra¬ 
polation of an experience of free creative activity in ourselves? 
Or does he claim that we can have an intuition of becoming in 
general, of the cosmic ilan vital? In his Introduction to Metaphysics 
he asks the following question. Tf metaphysics should proceed by 
intuition, if intuition has for its object the mobility of duration, 
and if duration is psychological in essence, are we not going to 
shut up the philosopher in the exclusive contemplation of him¬ 
self?' 2 Bergson replies that the coincidence, in intuition, with our 
own duration puts us in contact with a whole continuity of 
durations and so enables us to transcend ourselves. But it seems 
that this can be the case only if the experience of our own duration 
is an intuition of the creative activity of the cosmic vital impulse. 
And this is what Bergson appears to imply when he refers to a 
'coincidence of the human consciousness with the living principle 
from which it emanates, a contact with the creative effort.' 3 
Elsewhere he asserts that 'the matter and life which fill the world 
are also in us; the forces which work in all things, we feel them 
in ourselves; whatever the intimate essence of that which is and of 
that which makes itself may be, we participate in it.' 4 So pre¬ 
sumably it is our participation in the dlan vital or its operation in 
us which enables Bergson to base a general philosophical theory 
on an intuition which, in the first instance, is of duration in man 
himself. 

The concept of the ilan vital bears some resemblance at any 
rate to that of the soul of the world as found in ancient philosophy 
and in some modern philosophers such as Schelling. Bergson also 
speaks of the vital impulse as 'supra-consciousness' 5 and likens 
it to* a rocket, the extinguished fragments of which fall back as 

1 Ibid., p. 287. 3 La pensde el le mouvant, p. 233. 

3 Creative Evolution, p. 391. Bergson is speaking of the intuition which, he 
claims, is the basis of philosophy and enables the philosopher to treat of becoming 
in general. 

4 La pensde el le mouvant , p. 157. 6 Creative Evolution , p. 275. 
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matter. In addition he uses the word ‘God’, God being described 
as ‘a continuity of leaping out’ 1 or, more conventionally, as 
‘unceasing life, action, freedom’. 2 In Creative Evolution therefore 
the concept of God is introduced simply in the context of evolu¬ 
tionary theory, as signifying an immanent cosmic vital impulse 
which is not creator in the Judaeo-Christian traditional sense but 
uses matter as the instrument of the creation of fresh forms of 
life. However Bergson’s ideas of God and religion are much better 
left to the next chapter, where his work on the subject will be 
considered. 

Reference has already been made to Bergson’s lack of linguistic 
precision. But if conceptual thought cannot grasp reality as it is 
in itself, we can hardly expect a high degree of precision. ‘Com¬ 
parisons and metaphors will suggest here what one does not 
succeed in expressing. ... As soon as we begin to treat of the 
spiritual world, the image, even if it aims only at suggesting, can 
give us the direct vision, while the abstract term, which is of 
spatial origin and which claims to express, leaves us on most 
occasions with metaphor.’ 3 As there does not seem much that 
can usefully be said on this matter, in view, that is to say, of 
Bergson’s premises, we can go on to remark that in this chapter we 
have made no attempt to assess the influences on Bergson’s 
thought. There can be little doubt, for example, that he was 
influenced by Ravaisson’s idea of the inverse movement of matter 
and of mechanism as a kind of relapse of freedom into habit. But 
though Bergson refers to some eminent philosophers of the past, 
such as Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, Leibniz and Kant, and, among 
the modems, to Herbert Spencer and to a number of scientists 
and psychologists, he makes very little reference to his immediate 
predecessors. He acknowledged some debt to Plotinus, to Maine de 
Biran and to Ravaisson; but even if it can be shown, despite his 
disclaimers, that he had probably read some essay or book by an 
immediate predecessor or a contemporary, 4 it does not necessarily 
follow that he simply borrowed the idea in question. Disputes 
about his originality or lack of it are apt to be inconclusive. Nor is 
the matter of any great importance. Wherever they may have 
originated, the ideas appropriated by Bergson are part of his 
philosophy. 

1 Ibid., p. 262. 3 Ibid., p. 262. 3 La pensie et le mouvant, p. 52. 

* Though Bergson was not actually a pupil of Lachelier, he read the latter’s 
book on induction while he was a student, and he liked to regard Lachelier as 
one of his teachers. 



CHAPTER X 

HENRI BERGSON (2) 

Introductory remarks—Closed morality—Open morality: the 
interpretation of the two types—Static religion as a defence against 
the dissolvent power of intelligence—Dynamic religion and 
mysticism—C omments . 

1. Bergson's general procedure or way of going about things has 
been illustrated in the last chapter by reference to Time and Free 
Willy Matter and Memory and Creative Evolution . He selects 
certain sets of empirical data which interest him and arrest his 
attention and tries to interpret them in terms of some coordinating 
hypothesis or basic concept. For example, if the immediate data 
of consciousness suggest the mind's transcendence of matter while 
scientific research seems to point in the direction of epipheno- 
menalism, the question of the relation between mind and body (or 
between soul and body) presents itself once more and calls for the 
development of a theory which will accommodate both sets of 
data. While however Bergson is often certain that a given theory 
is inadequate or erroneous, he is not given to the dogmatic 
proclamation of his own theories as the definitive and finally 
proved truth. He shows us a picture which in his opinion is a 
better portrayal of the landscape than other pictures and provides 
persuasive arguments to show that this is the case; but he often 
shows himself conscious of the tentative and speculative character 
of his explanatory hypotheses. 

In his last main work The Two Sources of Morality and Religion 
Bergson follows his customary procedure by taking as his point of 
departure sets of empirical data relevant to man's moral and 
religious life. In the field of morals, for example, he sees that there 
are facts exhibiting connections between codes of conduct and 
particular societies. At the same time he sees the part played in the 
development of ethical ideas and convictions by individuals who 
have risen above the standards of their societies. Similarly, in the 
area of religion Bergson sees the sociological aspects of religion and 
its social functions in history, while he is also aware of the personal 
and deeper levels of the religious consciousness. True, for informa¬ 
tion about the empirical data he relies to a considerable extent on 
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the writings of the sociologists such as Durkheim and L6vy-Bruhl 
and, in regard to the mystical aspects of religion, on writers such as 
Henri Delacroix and Evelyn Underhill. The point is however that 
his theory of two sources of morality and religion is based on his 
conviction that there are distinguishable sets of empirical data 
which cannot be accounted for without a complex theory or 
explanation of this kind. 

Bergson does not begin his treatment of morals by formulating 
explicitly certain problems or questions. But the nature of his 
questions emerges more or less clearly from his reflection on the 
data. One way of formulating his question would be to ask, what 
is the part played by reason in morality? He has of course to 
assign some role to reason; but it is not that of being a source. 
In his view there are two sources of morality, one infra-rational, 
the other supra-rational. Given his treatment of instinct, intelli¬ 
gence and intuition in Creative Evolution , this position is what 
might have been expected. In other words, the convictions which 
Bergson has already formed certainly (and naturally) influence his 
reflections on the data relevant to man’s moral and religious life. 
At the same time his religious ideas are developed in the Two 
Sources well beyond anything that was said in Creative Evolution . 
In fine, the Bergsonian general world-outlook, as has already been 
stated, emerges from or is built up by a series of particular 
inquiries or lines of thought which are linked together through 
the pervasive presence of certain key-concepts, such as duration, 
becoming, creativity and intuition. 

2. Bergson begins his treatment of morals with reflection on 
man's sense of obligation. He is far from agreeing with Kant's 
derivation of morality from the practical reason. Nor is he pre¬ 
pared to give to the concept of obligation the pre-eminent position 
which it occupies in Kantian ethics. At the same time Bergson 
recognizes of course that the sense of obligation is a prominent 
feature of the moral consciousness. Further, he agrees with Kant 
that obligation presupposes freedom. ‘A being does not feel itself 
obliged unless it is free, and every obligation, taken separately, 
implies freedom.' 1 It is not possible to disobey laws of nature. For 
they are statements of the way in which things actually behave; 
and if we find that some things act in a manner contrary to an 
alleged law we reformulate the law in such a way as to cover the 

1 The Two Sources, p. 19. Page-references are to the English translation, 
though the wording of my translation from the French sometimes differs slightly. 
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exceptions. But it is quite possible to disobey a moral law or rule. 
It is thus a case not of necessity but of obligation. Talk about 
obeying the laws of nature should not be taken literally. For such 
laws are not prescriptive but descriptive. 1 Obedience and disobe¬ 
dience to moral prescriptions however are familiar phenomena. 

The question which Bergson raises concerns the cause or source 
of obligation. And the answer which he gives is that society is the 
source. That is to say, the sense of obligation is a sense of social 
pressure. The voice of duty is not something mysterious, coming 
from another world; it is the voice of society. The social imperative 
bears on the individual as such. This is why he feels obliged. But 
the individual human being is also a member of society. Hence for 
a great part of the time we observe social rules without reflection 
and without experiencing any resistance in ourselves. It is only 
when we do experience such resistance that we are actually aware 
of a sense of obligation. And as such cases are infrequent in com¬ 
parison with the number of times in which we obey pretty well 
automatically, it is a mistake to interpret the moral life in terms of 
doing violence to oneself, of overcoming inclination, and so on. As 
man has his ‘social self’, his social aspect, he is generally inclined to 
conform to social pressure. ‘Each of us belongs to society as much 
as to himself.’ 2 The further we delve into the personality, the 
more incommensurable it becomes. But the plain fact of the matter 
is that on the surface of life, where we mainly dwell, there is a 
social solidarity which inclines us to conform to social pressure 
without resistance. 

Bergson is at pains to argue that this sort of view does not imply 
that an individual living alone would be aware of no duties, no 
sense of obligation. For wherever he goes, even to a desert island, 
he carries with him his ‘social ego’. He is still joined in spirit to 
society which continues to speak to him in his thinking and 
language, which have been formed by society. ‘Generally, the 
verdict of conscience is that which would be given by the social 
self.’ 3 

We can now ask two questions. First, what does Bergson mean 
by ‘society’? Secondly, what does he mean by ‘obligation’? The 
first question is answered fairly easily. By society Bergson means 
in the context any ‘closed society’, as he expresses it. This may be 

1 Bergson did not think of the laws of nature as necessary in the absolute 
sense. But the scientist would not speak of a law of nature unless he conceived it 
as exemplified in every member of a class of phenomena. 

2 The Two Sources, p. 6. 3 Ibid., p. 8. 
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a primitive tribe or a modern State. Provided that it is a particular 
society which is conscious of itself as this society, distinct from 
other social groups, it is, in Bergson’s language, a closed society. 
It is from society in this sense that obligation emanates; and the 
function of the social pressure which gives rise to the sense of 
obligation in individual members of the society is to maintain the 
society’s cohesion and life. 

The second question is more difficult to answer. Sometimes he 
seems to mean by obligation the feeling or sense of obligation. We 
can then say that, for him, an empirical fact, namely social pres¬ 
sure, is the cause of a specifically ethical feeling. Sometimes 
however Bergson speaks as though the awareness of obligation 
were the awareness of social pressure as such. In this case obliga¬ 
tion seems to be identified with a non-moral empirical fact. To 
complicate matters, Bergson introduces the idea of the essence of 
social pressure, which he also describes as the totality of obligation 
and defines as the ‘concentrated extract, the quintessence of the 
thousand special habits which we have contracted of obeying the 
thousand particular demands of social life.’ 1 It is perhaps natural 
to understand this as referring to a generalization from particular 
obligations, so that ‘the totality of obligation’ would be logically 
posterior to particular obligations. But this interpretation can 
hardly be accepted. For the totality of obligation is also described 
as ‘the habit of contracting habits’; 2 and though this is said to be 
the aggregate of habits, it is also the necessity or need for con¬ 
tracting habits and a necessary condition for the existence of 
societies. In this case it is presumably logically prior to social 
rules. 

Though however Bergson uses the word ‘obligation’ in a 
lamentably loose manner, in several senses that is to say, it is at 
any rate clear that for him the efficient cause of obligation is the 
pressure exercised on its members by a closed society, and that its 
final cause is the maintenance of the society’s cohesion and life. 
Obligation is thus relative to the closed society and has a social 
function. Further, its origin is infra-intellectual. In a society such 
as those of bees and ants instinct takes care of social cohesion and 
service of the community. If however we imagine a bee or an ant 
becoming self-conscious and capable of intellectual reflection, we 
can picture it asking why it should continue to act as it has 
been hitherto acting by instinct. At this point we can see social 

1 Ibid., p. 13. a Ibid., p. 17. 
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pressure making itself felt through the insect's social self, the 
awareness of this pressure being a sense of obligation. If therefore 
we personify Nature, as Bergson is inclined to do, we can say that 
social pressure and obligation are the means used by Nature to 
secure society’s cohesion and preservation when man emerges in 
the process of creative evolution. The morality of obligation is 
thus of infra-intellectual origin in the sense that it is the form 
taken in human society by the instinctive activity of members of 
infra-human societies. 

Preservation of a society’s cohesion is obviously not secured 
simply by pressure to observe rules which would be classified as 
moral rules by members of an advanced society, accustomed to 
differentiate between social conventions and ethical norms. A 
primitive society, when looked at from one point of view, extends 
the coverage of moral obligation to rules of conduct which we 
would be unlikely to classify as moral norms. As experience widens 
and civilization progresses, the human reason starts to discrimi¬ 
nate between rules of conduct which are still necessary or genuinely 
useful to society and those which are no longer necessary or useful. 
It also begins to discriminate between rules which are seen to be 
required for the cohesion and maintenance of any tolerable society 
and conventions which differ from society to society. Further, 
when a traditional code of conduct has once been subjected to 
radical questioning by human intelligence, the mind will look for 
reasons to support the code. There is thus plenty of scope for 
reason in the ethical field. But this does not alter the fact that the 
ethics of obligation as such as of infra-intellectual origin. Reason 
does not originate it. It gets to work on what is already there, 
clarifying, discriminating, tidying up and defending. 

3. The morality of obligation, relative to the closed society, is 
not regarded by Bergson as coterminous with the whole field of 
morality. He is well aware that the moral idealism of those indi¬ 
viduals who have embodied in their own lives values and standards 
higher and more universal in their effect than the current ethical 
codes of the societies to which they belonged cannot be easily 
explained in terms of the social pressure of a closed group, He 
therefore asserts the existence of a second type of morality which 
is different in kind from the morality of obligation, which is 
characterized by appeal and aspiration, and which relates to man 
as man or to the ideal society of all human beings rather than to 
the closed group in any of its forms. Consider, for example, an 
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historical figure who not only proclaims the ideal of universal love 
but also embodies it in his own personality and life. The ideal, 
so embodied, acts by way of attraction and appeal rather than by 
way of social pressure; and those who respond to the ideal are 
drawn by example rather than impelled by the sense of obliga¬ 
tion which expresses the pressure of a closed group. 

This open and dynamic morality 1 is, for Bergson, of supra- 
rational origin. The morality of obligation is, as we have seen, of 
infra-intellectual origin, being the analogue at the human level of 
the constant and never failing pressure of instinct in infra-human 
societies. The open morality however originates in a contact 
between the great moral idealists and prophets and the creative 
source of life itself. It is, in effect, the result of a mystical union 
with God, which expresses itself in universal love. Tt is the mys¬ 
tical souls which have drawn and continue to draw civilized 
societies in their wake.’ 2 

There is a natural inclination to think that it is all a question of 
degree, and that love of the tribe can become love of the nation 
and love of the nation love of all men. Bergson however rejects 
this view. The closed and open moralities are for him different in 
kind and not simply in degree. Though the open morality does in 
fact involve the ideal of universal love, it is essentially charac¬ 
terised not so much by its content (which, taken in itself, could 
logically be an extension of the content of closed morality) as by a 
vital impetus in the will which is quite different from social 
pressure or obligation. This vital impetus, also described by 
Bergson as 'emotion’, is of supra-rational origin. In terms of the 
theory of evolution it expresses the creative movement of ascend¬ 
ing life, whereas the closed morality represents rather a certain 
fixed deposit of this movement. 

As Bergson insists on the difference between the two types of 
morality, he naturally treats them successively. Though however he 
thinks of primitive human society as dominated by the closed men¬ 
tality, he recognizes of course that in society as we know it the two 
types not only coexist but interpenetrate. In a Christian nation, for 
example, we can find both types showing themselves. Just as we 
can consider pure memory and pure perception separately though 

1 'Open' in the sense that it is essentially universal, aspiring to union between 
all human beings; ‘dynamic’ in the sense that it strives to change society, not 
simply to preserve it as it is. 

2 The Two Sources , p. 68. 
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they interpenetrate in concrete perception, so we can and ought to 
distinguish and consider separately the closed and open moralities, 
though in our actual world they coexist and mingle. 

An important factor in the bringing together of the two types 
of morality is the human reason or intelligence. Both the infra- 
intellectuai drive of social pressure and the supra-intellectual 
appeal are projected, as it* were, onto the plane of reason in the 
form of representations or ideas. Reason, acting as an inter¬ 
mediary, tends to introduce universality into the closed morality 
and obligation into the open morality. The ideals presented by the 
open morality become effective in society only in so far as they are 
interpreted by the reason and harmonized with the morality of 
obligation, while the closed morality receives an influx of life from 
the open morality. In its actual concrete form therefore morality 
includes both ‘a system of orders dictated by impersonal social 
demands and a group of appeals made to the conscience of each 
one of us by persons who represent the best that there is in 
humanity.’ 1 

Though the closed and open moralities intermingle with one 
another, there remains a tension between them. The open morality 
tries to infuse fresh life and new vistas into the closed morality, 
but the latter tends to bring down, as it were, the latter by turning 
what is essentially appeal and aspiration into a fixed code and by 
minimizing or whittling away ideals. We can however envisage the 
possibility of man’s moral advance. In the final chapter of The Two 
Sources Bergson remarks that modern technology has made pos¬ 
sible the unification of man in one society. This might of course be 
brought about by the triumph of an imperialism which would 
simply represent the closed mentality writ large. But we can also 
imagine a truly human society in which man’s free response to the 
highest ideals would be the uniting factor rather than the tyran¬ 
nical force and power of a world-imperialism. In such a society 
obligation would not disappear, but it would be transformed by 
man’s response to ideals which are ultimately the expression of an 
influx of divine life as mediated to society by persons who have 
opened themselves to the divine life. 

4. We have already had occasion to refer to a religious theme, 
mysticism, in connection with open morality. Bergson however 
distinguishes, as one might expect, between two types of religion, 

1 Ibid., p. 68. 
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described respectively as static and dynamic. They correspond of 
course to the two types of morality, static religion being infra¬ 
intellectual in origin and dynamic supra-intellectual. 

Let us once more imagine a bee or an ant suddenly endowed with 
intelligence and self-consciousness. The insect will naturally tend 
to pursue its private interests instead of serving the community. 
In other words, intelligence, when it emerges in the course of 
evolution, is a potentially dissolving power in regard to the 
maintenance of social cohesion. Reason is critical and questioning; 
it enables man to use his initiative and so endangers social unity 
and discipline. 1 Nature however is not at a loss what to do. What 
Bergson calls the myth-making faculty gets to work; and the 
protective deity of the tribe or the city appears ‘to forbid, threaten, 
punish’. 2 In primitive society morality and custom are the same; 
and the sphere of religion is coterminous with that of social 
custom. The god protects the structure of custom by ordering 
the observance of the customs and punishing disobedience, even if 
the infringement is not known by a man’s fellows. 

Again, though the vital impulse turns animals away from the 
image of death and though there is no reason for supposing that 
any animal can argue to the inevitability of its own death, man is 
certainly able to conceive the fact that he will inevitably die. What 
does Nature do? ‘To the idea that death is inevitable she opposes 
the image of continuation of life after death; this image, thrown 
by her into the field of intelligence, puts things in order again.' 3 
Nature thus attains two ends. She protects the individual against 
the depressing thought of the inevitability of death; and she 
protects society. For a primitive society requires the presence and 
continuing authority of the ancestors. 

Once more, as primitive man is extremely limited in his power to 
influence and control his environment, and as he is being con¬ 
stantly confronted with and reminded of the gap between the 
actions which he takes and the results for which he hopes, Nature 
or the vital impulse conjures up in him the image of and belief in 

1 Bergson remarks that though reason can convince a person that by promoting 
the happiness of others he promotes his own, it took centuries of culture to 
produce J. S. Mill, and he ‘has not convinced all philosophers, let alone the mass 
of mankind' {ibid., p. ioi). 

2 Ibid., p. 101. Bergson also discusses tabu and magic; but we cannot follow him 
into this discussion. We confine our remarks to polytheism. 

3 Ibid., p. 109. Bergson explains that he is not denying immortality as such but 
maintaining that primitive man's image of life after death is ‘hallucinatory'. 
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friendly powers interested in his success, to whom he can pray and 
who will help him. 1 

In general therefore static religion can be defined as ‘a defensive 
reaction of nature against what could be depressing for the indi¬ 
vidual and dissolvent for society in the exercise of intelligence’. 2 
It attaches man to life and the individual to society by means of 
myths. In the first instance it is found with primitive man, in 
some form or other; but it does not follow of course that it ceased 
with primitive man. On the contrary, it continued to flourish. 
But to say this is to say that the primitive mentality survived in 
civilization. Indeed it still survives, though the development of 
natural science has of course contributed powerfully to discrediting 
the religious myths. In Bergson’s view, if in a modern war both 
parties express confidence that God is on their side, the mentality 
of static religion is showing itself. For though both sides may 
profess to be invoking the same God, the God of all mankind, 
each tends to treat him in practice as a national deity. Again, 
religious persecution was an expression of the primitive mentality 
and of static religion. For universal belief by a society was a 
criterion of its truth. Hence unbelief could not be regarded with 
equanimity. Common belief was considered a necessary ingredient 
of social solidarity or cohesion. 

5. As for dynamic religion, its essence is mysticism, the ultimate 
end of which is 'a contact, and consequently a partial coincidence, 
with the creative effort of which life is the manifestation. The 
effort is of God, if it is not God himself. The great mystic is an 
individual who transcends the limits assigned to the species by its 
material nature and who thus continues and prolongs the divine 
action. Such is our definition.’ 3 For Bergson therefore complete 
mysticism means not only a movement upwards and inwards 
which culminates in a contact with the divine life but also a 
complementary movement downwards or outwards by which a 
fresh impulse from the divine life is communicated through the 
mystic to mankind. In other words, Bergson thinks of what he 
describes as complete mysticism as issuing in activity in the world. 
He therefore regards a mysticism which concentrates simply on 
turning away from this world to the divine centre or which results 
in an intellectual grasp of the unity of all things, coloured by 

1 Bergson adds that a logical consequence of belief in friendly powers is a 
belief in unfriendly or antagonistic powers. But this second belief is, he maintains, 
derivative and even degenerate, as the vital impulse is optimistic (ibid., p. 117). 

a Ibid., p. 175. 3 Ibid., p. 188, 
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sympathy or compassion but not by dynamic activity, as incom¬ 
plete. And he finds a mysticism of this sort represented especially, 
though not exclusively, in the East, whereas ‘complete mysticism 
is in effect that of the great Christian mystics’. 1 

We cannot undertake to discuss here Bergson’s views on 
oriental and western mysticism. But there are one or two points 
worth noticing. In the first place Bergson raises the question 
whether mysticism provides us with an experimental approach 
to problems about the existence and nature of God. ‘Generally 
speaking, we judge that an existing object is one which is perceived 
or which could be perceived. It is therefore given in a real or pos¬ 
sible experience.’ 2 Bergson is aware of the difficulties, or at any 
rate some of them, involved in proving that a given experience is 
an experience of God. But he suggests that reflection on mysticism 
can serve as confirmation of a position already reached. If, that is 
to say, the truth of creative evolution has been established, and if 
we can envisage the possibility of an intuitive experience of the 
principle of all life, reflection on the data of mysticism can add 
probability to the thesis that there is a transcendent creative 
activity. In any case mysticism, according to Bergson, can throw 
light on the divine nature. ‘God is love, and he is object of love: 
this is the whole contribution of mysticism.’ 3 Bergson writes, as 
usual, in an impressionistic manner; and he is far from tackling 
the logical difficulties in a professional way. His general position 
however is clearly that while reflection on evolution can bring us 
to the conviction that there is an immanent creative energy 
operative in the world, reflection on ‘dynamic religion’ or mys¬ 
ticism sheds further light on the nature of this principle of life, 
revealing it as love. 4 

In the second place, if ‘the creative energy must be defined as 
love’, 5 we are entitled to conclude that creation is the process 
whereby God brings into being ‘creators, in order to have, beside 
himself, beings worthy of his love.’ 8 In other words, creation 
appears as having an end or goal, the coming into being of man 
and his transformation through love. In the final chapter of The 
Two Sources Bergson sees the advance of technology as the pro¬ 
gressive construction of what one might describe as one body (the 

1 Ibid., p. 194. J Ibid., p. 206. * Ibid., p. 216. 

4 Needless to say, it was largely Bergson’s reflections on mysticism which 
brought him to the point of contemplating formal adherence to Catholicism. 

5 The Two Sources, p. 220. 6 Ibid., p. 218. 
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unification of mankind on the levels of material civilization and of 
science), and the function of mystical religion as that of infusing 
a soul into this body. The universe thus appears as ‘a machine for 
the making of gods', 1 a deified humanity, as transformed through 
an influx of divine love. Objections based on man's physical 
insignificance are rejected. The existence of man presupposes 
conditions, and these conditions other conditions. The world is 
the condition for man's existence. This teleological conception of 
creation may seem to contradict Bergson's previous attack on any 
interpretation of evolution in finalistic terms. But he was then 
thinking of course of the sort of finalistic scheme which would 
entail determinism. 

In the third place Bergson sees mysticism as shedding light on 
the problem of survival. For in mystical experience we can see a 
participation in a life which is capable of indefinite progress. If it 
has already been established that the life of the mind cannot in 
any case be properly described in purely epiphenomenalistic 
terms, the occurrence of mysticism, which 'is presumably a 
participation in the divine essence', 2 adds probability to belief in 
the soul's survival after bodily death. 

Just as Bergson sees the closed and open types of morality inter¬ 
penetrating one another in man's moral life as it actually exists, 
so does he see actual religion as a mingling of various degrees of 
static and dynamic religions. For example, in historical Chris¬ 
tianity we can see the impulse of dynamic religion recurrently 
manifesting itself; but we can also discern plenty of evidence of 
the mentality characteristic of static religion. The ideal is that 
static religion should be transformed by dynamic religion; but, 
apart from limiting cases, the two intermingle in practice. 

6. If anyone asks what Bergson means by closed and open 
morality, static and dynamic reality, there is no great difficulty 
in mentioning examples of the sets of phenomena to which these 
terms refer. It does not necessarily follow that Bergson's inter¬ 
pretation of the historical or empirical data has to be accepted. 
It is clear that he interprets the data within the framework of the 
conclusions to which he has already come about evolution in 
general and about the roles of instinct, intelligence and intuition 
in particular. The picture which he already has in his mind predis¬ 
poses him to split up morality and religion into distinct types, 
different in kind. Obviously, his reflections on ethical and religious 

1 Ibid., p. 275. 2 Ibid., p. 227. 
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data seem to him to confirm his previously embraced conclusions; 
and the picture which he forms of man's moral and religious life 
reacts on the concept of the world which he already has in his 
mind. At the same time it is possible to admit the facts which 
Bergson mentions (facts, for example, about the relation between 
different codes of conduct and different societies) but to accommo¬ 
date them in a different interpretative scheme or overall picture. 
It is not of course a question of blaming Bergson for painting an 
overall picture. It is simply a question of pointing out that other 
pictures are possible, which do not involve the Bergsonian 
dualism. 

How far are however we to press this theme of dualism? That Berg¬ 
son asserts a psychological dualism of soul and body is clear enough. 
It is also clear that in his theory of morals and religion there is a 
dualism of origin. That is to say, closed morality and static 
religion are said to be of infra-intellectual origin, while open 
morality and dynamic religion are said to be of supra-intellectual 
origin. 1 But Bergson attempts to bring together soul and body 
by means of the concept of human action. And in his theory of 
morals and religion the different types of morality and religion 
are all ultimately explained in terms of the divine creative activity 
and purpose. In spite therefore of the dualistic features of his 
philosophy Bergson provides the material for a line of thought, 
such as that of Teilhard de Chardin, which is more 'monistic' in 
character. 

In any case it is really the overall picture, the painting as a 
whole, which counts. It is possible of course to take particular 
points for consideration, such as Bergson's account of moral obliga¬ 
tion. And then it is easy to criticize his sometimes inconsistent and 
often imprecise use of language and his failure to carry through a 
sustained and careful analysis. It is also possible to dwell on the 
influence exerted by particular views, such as the vital or biological 
primary function of intelligence. But it is probably true to say that 
Bergson's widest influence was exercised by his general picture, 2 
which offered an alternative to mechanistic and positivist pictures. 

1 In theological terms one might perhaps say that they are, for Bergson, of 
natural and supernatural origin respectively. 

2 By the general picture, that is to say, conveyed by his writings up to and 
including Creative Evolution . Between 1907, when this work was published, and 
1932, when The Two Sources appeared, there was a considerable gap. The climate 
of thought had changed a good deal in the meantime. Further, The Two Sources 
showed how Bergson's mind had been moving closer to Chris tiani ty than anyone 
might have expected from Creative Evolution. 
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In other words, this picture exercised a liberating influence on 
many minds. For it offered a positive and to many people appeal¬ 
ing interpretation of the world, an interpretation which was 
neither confined to criticism of and attack on other views nor a 
return to past ways of thought. It did not seem to be a philo¬ 
sophy thought out by someone fighting a rearguard action but 
rather the expression of an outlook for the future. It was capable 
of arousing excitement and enthusiasm, as something new and 
inspiring, 1 and as putting the theory of evolution in a fresh light. 

Bergson had some disciples, such as fidouard Le Roy (1870- 
1954), who succeeded him in his chair at the College de France. 2 
But there was no Bergsonian school in any strict sense. Rather was 
it a question of a diffused influence, which it is often difficult to 
pin down. For example, William James hailed the appearance of 
Creative Evolution as marking a new era in thought; and he was 
doubtless influenced to some extent by Bergson. At the same time 
Bergson has been accused of basing his idea of real duration on 
James's theory of the stream of consciousness. (Bergson denied 
this, while paying tribute to James and recognizing similarities 
in thought.) Again, there are ideas, such as the originally biological 
or practical function of intelligence, which were certainly features 
of Bergson's philosophy but which could also have been derived 
from German philosophy, the writings of Schopenhauer for 
example. 3 If we pass over learned research into the particular ways 
in which Bergson influenced or may have influenced other philo¬ 
sophers in France and in other countries, it is sufficient to say that 
in his heyday Bergson appeared as the spearhead of the vitalist 
current of thought or philosophy of life and that, as such, he 
exercised a wide but not easily definable influence. It is worth 
adding however that this influence was felt outside the ranks of 
professional philosophers, as by the well known French writer 
Charles Pierre Peguy (1873-1914) and the revolutionary social 

x One can of course find anticipations of a large number of Bergson's ideas in 
previous French philosophers. And some writers have challenged Bergson's 
originality. But this is really a matter for historians. As far as the general public 
are concerned, Bergson's thought was novel. 

2 Le Roy interpreted scientific theories and laws as useful fictions, making 
possible effective action to meet human needs. In Dogma and Criticism (Dogme et 
critique, 1906) he gave a pragmatist interpretation of religious dogmas, interpre¬ 
ting them as directives for moral action. 

3 How far Bergson himself was influenced by nineteenth-century German 
philosophers, such as Schopenhauer and Eduard von Hartmann, has been matter 
for dispute. It seems probable however that any influence was indirect, by way of 
French thought, rather than direct. 
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and political theorist Georges Sorel (1847-1922). Before he became 
a Thomist, Jacques Mari tain was a disciple of Bergson; and 
though he criticized the Bergsonian philosophy, he retained a 
profound respect for his onetime master. Finally, as has already 
been mentioned, Pierre Teilhard de Chardin (1881-1955) had 
obvious affinities with Bergson and can be regarded as having 
continued his way of thinking into the contemporary world, 
provided at any rate that one does not give the erroneous impres¬ 
sion that Teilhard simply borrowed his ideas from Bergson or 
Le Roy. 



PART III 

FROM BERGSON TO SARTRE 

CHAPTER XI 

PHILOSOPHY AND CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS 

OlU-Laprune on moral certitude—Blondel and the way of 
immanence—LaberthonniZre and Christian philosophy—Some 
remarks on modernism . 

i. During the eighteenth-century Enlightenment Christian 
apologetics tended to follow a rationalistic pattern. The argu¬ 
ments of atheists were countered by philosophical proofs of the 
existence of God as cause of the world and as responsible for order 
in the universe, while the deists’ attacks on revealed religion were 
met by arguments to prove the trustworthiness of the New Testa¬ 
ment accounts of the life of Christ, including the accounts of 
miracles, and the fact of revelation. In the Age of Reason, that is 
to say, the arguments of rationalists, whether atheists or deists, 
had as their counterpart a kind of Christian rationalism. 

After the revolution apologetics in France underwent a change. 
The general influence of the romantic movement showed itself in a 
turning away from rationalistic philosophy of the Cartesian type 
and in an emphasis on the way in which the Christian religion 
fulfilled the needs of man and society. As we have seen, Chateau¬ 
briand explicitly stated the need for a new type of apologetics and 
appealed to the beauty or aesthetic qualities of Christianity, 
maintaining that it is the intrinsic excellence of Christianity which 
shows that it comes from God rather than that it must be judged 
excellent because it has been proved to have come from God. 
The Traditionalists, such as de Maistre and de Bonald, appealed 
to the transmission of a primitive divine revelation rather than to 
metaphysical arguments for the existence of God. Lamennais, 
while making some use of traditional apologetics, insisted that 
religious faith requires a free consent of the will and is far from 
being simply an intellectual assent to the conclusion of a deductive 
inference. He also laid emphasis on the benefits conferred by 
religion on individuals and societies as evidence for its truth. The 
Dominican preacher Henri-Dominique Lacordaire (1802-61), who 
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was for a time associated with Lamennais, tried to show the truth 
of Christianity by exhibiting the content and implications of the 
Christian faith itself and showing how it fulfils man’s needs and 
the legitimate demands of human society. 

It was obviously a strong point in the new line of apologetics in 
France in the first half of the nineteenth century that it tried to 
show the relevance of Christian faith by relating it to man’s needs 
and aspirations both as an individual and as a member of society, 
rather than by proceeding simply on the plane of abstract meta¬ 
physical proofs and historical arguments. At the same time appeals 
to aesthetic considerations, as with Chateaubriand, or to the 
actual or possible beneficial social effects of Christianity could 
easily give the impression of attempts to stimulate the will to 
believe. That is to say, in so far as persuasive arguments were 
substituted for the traditional proofs, the substitution might be 
seen as expressing a tacit admission that religious faith rested on 
the will rather than on the reason. 

Unless however Christian faith was to be regarded as being of 
the same nature as intellectual assent to the conclusion of a 
mathematical demonstration, some role had to be attributed to 
the will. After all, even those who were convinced of the demon¬ 
strative character of traditional metaphysical and apologetic 
arguments could hardly maintain that the unbeliever’s with¬ 
holding of his assent was always and exclusively due to his failure 
to understand them. It was natural therefore that the role of the 
will in religious belief should be explored, and that an attempt 
should be made to combine recognition of this role with avoidance 
of a purely pragmatic or voluntarist interpretation of Christian 
faith. Thus the question was raised, can there be a legitimate 
certitude, legitimate from the rational point of view, in which the 
will plays an effective role? 

The name which first comes to mind in connection with this 
question is that of L6on 011 £-Laprune (1839-98). After completing 
his studies at the £cole Normale at Paris, Olle-Laprune taught 
philosophy in lycees until he was given a post at the Ecole Normale 
in 1875. In 1870 he published a work on Malebranche, La Philo¬ 
sophic de Malebranche , and in 1880 a book on moral certitude, 
De la certitude morale. An essay on the ethics of Aristotle, Essai 
sur la morale d'Aristote, appeared in 1881, 1 while La philosophie 

1 A Latin version had already been presented as one of the dissertations for 
the doctorate. 
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et le temps prisent and a work on the value of life, Le prix de la vie , 
were published respectively in 1890 and 1894. Among other 
writings are two posthumously published works, La raison et le 
rationalisme (1906) and Croyance religieuse et croyance intellectuelle 
(1908, Religious Belief and Intellectual Belief). 

It was a firm conviction of 0116 -Laprune that the will had a role 
to play in all intellectual activity. And there is of course a sense in 
which this is obviously true. Even in mathematical reasoning 
attention is required; and intention implies a decision to attend. 
It is also clear that there are areas of inquiry where there is room 
for the influence of prejudice of one sort or another and where the 
effort to be open-minded is required. Though however 0116 - 
Laprune liked to lay emphasis, in a general way, on thinking as a 
form of life, of action, he was particularly concerned with the 
search for truth in the religious and moral spheres. Here above all 
there was need for thinking ‘with the whole soul, with the whole of 
oneself'. 1 In arriving at this conviction 0116 -Laprunewas influenced 
by the thought of Pascal 2 and by Newman's Grammar of Assent, 3 
as well as by Ravaisson and by Alphonse Gratry (1805-72). 
Gratry was a priest who maintained in his writings that though 
Christian*faith could not be attained simply by human effort, 
it none the less satisfied man's deepest aspirations and that the 
way to it could be prepared if a man sought truth with his whole 
being and if he tried to live in accordance with moral ideals. 

In his work on moral certitude 0116 -Laprune begins by examin¬ 
ing the nature of assent and of certitude in general. As one would 
expect in the case of a French philosopher, there are frequent 
references to Descartes. A prominent feature however of 0116 - 
Laprune's reflections is the stimulus derived from Newman's 
Grammar of Assent . For example, he agrees with Newman that 
assent itself is always unconditional; 4 and he also accepts New¬ 
man's distinction between real and notional assent, though he 
expresses it as a distinction between two types of certitude. 
‘There is then a certitude which one can call real and another 
which one can call abstract. The latter is related to notions , the 
former to things .' 5 0116 -Laprune also distinguishes between 
implicit certitude, preceding reflection, and actual or explicit 
certitude, which arises as a result of a reflective appropriation of 

1 La philosophic et le temps prisent, p. 264. 

a See Volume 4 of this History , pp. 153-173. 

3 For Newman see Appendix A to Volume 8 of this History. 

4 De la certitude morale { 3rd edition, 1898), p. 22. 3 Ibid., p. 23. 
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implicit knowledge. As for the role played by the will, no truth 
can be perceived without attention; and attention is a voluntary 
act. Further, when it is not a question of assent to self-evidently 
true ‘first principles’ but a matter of reasoning, of the discursive 
activity of the mind, an effort of the will is obviously required to 
sustain this activity. But 0116 -Laprune is not prepared to accept 
the view of Descartes that judgment, in the form of affirmation or 
of denial, is in itself an act of the will. In the case of legitimate 
certitude it is the light of the evidence which determines assent, 
not an arbitrary choice by the will between affirmation and denial. 
At the same time truth may, for example, be displeasing, as when 
I hear a critical statement about myself, the truth of which I do 
not want to accept. An act of the will is then required to ‘consent’ 
to what I really perceive to be the truth. Consent (consentement) 
must however be distinguished from assent (assentiment) , even if 
the two are often intermingled. 'Assent is involuntary, but the 
consent which is added to it, or rather which is present as by way 
of implication, is voluntary.’ 1 It is true that the intervention of 
the will may be required to overcome hesitation in giving assent; 
but this intervention is legitimate only when the hesitation is 
judged to be unreasonable. In other words, 0116 -Laprune wishes 
to avoid any implication that truth and falsity depend on the 
will and at the same time to attribute to the will an effective role 
in man's intellectual life. 

This general treatment of assent and certitude constitutes a 
basis for reflection on man’s assent to moral truths. A moral truth 
in the strict sense is an ethical truth. But 0116 -Laprune extends 
the range of meaning of the term to include metaphysical truths 
which, in his view, are closely connected with ethical truth. The 
moral life is defined as any exercise of human activity which 
implies the idea of obligation; and a truth of the moral order is 
‘any truth which appears as a law or a condition of the moral 
life’. 2 Thus ‘all together, moral truths in the proper sense and 
metaphysical truths, form what one may call the order of moral 
things (choses), the moral order. One can also say that it is the 
religious order, if we abstract from positive religion.’ 3 Moral 
truths can be summed up under four main headings: the moral 
law, liberty, the existence of God, and the future life. 4 

1 Ibid., p. 65. 3 Ibid., p. 4. 

8 Ibid., p. 3. Olle-Laprune means that he is abstracting from revelation. 

4 Ibid., p. 98. 
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The influence of Kant can be seen not only in the close connec¬ 
tion which 0116 -Laprune makes between man's moral life and his 
religious belief, but also in particular lines of thought. For 
example, 0116 -Laprune agrees with Kant that moral obligation 
implies freedom; and he approaches belief in the future life by 
arguing that recognition of the moral law and of a moral order 
warrants conviction that this order will triumph, and that its 
triumph demands human immortality. Though however 0116 - 
Laprune often refers appreciatively to Kant, he has no intention 
of accepting that Kantian position that religious beliefs are objects 
not of theoretical knowledge but solely of practical faith. And he 
criticizes at length the views of philosophers, such as Kant, 
Pascal, Maine de Biran, Cournot, Hamilton, Mansel and Spencer, 
who either deny or severely restrict the mind's power to prove 
moral truths. To put the matter in another way, the title of the 
work, On Moral Certitude , can be misleading. The word 'moral' 
refers to the moral dispositions which, according to 0116 -Laprune, 
are required for the full recognition of truths in the moral order. 
But it is not intended to indicate that in the case of moral truths 
a firm assent is given to a more or less probable hypothesis, still 
less that it is given simply because one wants the relevant propo¬ 
sitions to be true. 0116 -Laprune can therefore claim of his book 
that it establishes, as against the fideists, that truth is 'indepen¬ 
dent of our will and of our thought, and that we have to recognize 
it, not create it.' 1 

The fact of the matter is that 0116 -Laprune was a devout 
Catholic whose sense of orthodoxy prevented any substitution of 
the will to believe for the perception of adequate rational grounds 
for assent. When therefore he undertakes to show, as against the 
'dry rationalists who admit only a kind of logical mechanism', 2 
that in regard to the recognition of moral truths the will has a 
particular role to play, he has to stop short of any view which 
would entail the conclusion that these truths cannot be known to 
be true. At one end, so to speak, he can maintain that effective 
recognition of such truths requires personal dispositions of a 
moral nature which are not required for recognition of the truth of, 
say, mathematical propositions. For example, a man may refuse 
to recognize a moral obligation which entails consequences that, 
for lack of the requisite dispositions, he is reluctant or unwilling 
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to accept. And an effort of will is required to overcome this aver¬ 
sion to the truth. At the other end 0116 -Laprune can maintain 
that a purely intellectual assent to the conclusion of a proof of 
God's existence cannot become 'consent' and be transformed into 
a living faith without a personal commitment of the whole man, 
including the will. ‘Complete certitude is personal : it is the total 
act of the soul itself embracing by a free choice, no less than by a 
firm judgment, the truth which is present to it. .. .' l 0116 - 
Laprune can also admit that in the case of moral truths an effort 
of the will may be required to overcome the hesitation occasioned 
by ‘obscurities' which are not present in the case of purely formal 
truths, such as mathematical propositions. If, for instance, a man 
contemplates only 'the ordinary course of nature', 2 appearances 
seem to tell against immortality; and the man may therefore 
hesitate to assent to any argument in favour of human survival. 
0116 -Laprune insists however that though an intervention of the 
will is required to overcome such hesitation, this intervention 
derives its justification not simply from the desire to believe but 
rather from recognition of the fact that hesitation to give assent is 
unreasonable and therefore ought to be overcome. 

It is understandable that to some minds 0116 -Laprune should 
have appeared as a pragmatist or as a pioneer of modernism, in 
spite of his efforts to safeguard the objective truth of religious 
beliefs. But even the most orthodox theologian could hardly 
object to the claim that it is not simply by a process of reasoning 
that philosophy passes into religion, and that for a living faith 
what 0116 -Laprune describes as consentement is required. More¬ 
over, from the theological point of view it is considerably easier 
to see how room is left for the activity of divine grace in 0116 - 
Laprune's account of religious belief than it is in the case of 
the purely rationalist apologetics which he criticizes. To be sure, 
0116 -Laprune writes from the standpoint of a convinced believer; 
and what appear to some people as adequate grounds for not 
believing are presented by him as occasions for doubts and 
hesitations which the genuine seeker after truth can see that he is 
morally obliged to overcome. But though the arguments which he 
presents to establish the truth of the beliefs which he judges of 
importance for human life may appear unconvincing to many 
minds, he himself regards them as possessing a force which, for 
the man of good will, should outweigh the force of contrary 

1 Ibid., p. 79. 2 Ibid., p. 107. 


1 Ibid., p. vii. 


2 Ibid., p. vii. 
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appearances. In other words, he has no intention of expounding a 
pragmatist theory of truth. 

2. Mention has been made of the fact that 0116 -Laprune 
regarded thought as a form of action. But this theme is best con¬ 
sidered in connection with his pupil Maurice Blondel (1861- 
1949), author of L action. 

Blondel was bom at Dijon; and after studying at the local 
lyc£e he entered the £cole Normale at Paris, where he had 
Olle-Laprune and Boutroux as his teachers and Victor Delbos as 
his fellow-student. 1 Blondel experienced considerable difficulty 
in getting action accepted as the subject for a thesis, though he 
eventually succeeded. 2 After two failures he obtained the agriga - 
tion in 1886 and was appointed to teach philosophy in the lycee at 
Montauban. In the same year he was transferred to Aix-en- 
Provence. In 1893 his thesis, L Action, was submitted to the 
Sorbonne. His application for a university post was at first refused, 
on the ground that his thought was not properly philosophical. 
He was then offered a chair of history. But in 1894 the then 
minister of education, Raymond Poincar£, appointed him profes¬ 
sor of philosophy in the University of Aix-en-Provence. Blondel 
held this post until 1927, when he retired because of failing 
eyesight. 

The original edition of L Action appeared in 1893. 3 This was also 
the date of Blondel's Latin thesis on Leibniz. 4 What is generally 
known as Blondel's Trilogy appeared in 1934^7. It consisted of 
Thought [La PensSe, 2 vols., 1934), Being and Beings [Litre et les 
etres, 1935) and Action (2 vols., 1936-7). This last-mentioned 
work should not be confused with the original L Action, which was 
reprinted in 1950 as the first volume of Blondel's Premiers icrits 
(First Writings). La philosophic et Vesprit chritien (Philosophy and 
the Christian Spirit ) was published in two volumes in 1944-6, 
and Exigences philosophiques du christianisme (Philosophical 
Requirements of Christianity) appeared posthumously in 1950. 

1 Victor Delbos (1862-1916) became a professor of the Sorbonne and published 
studies on Spinoza, Kant and German idealism. He was a friend and correspondent 
of Blondel. 

2 Blondel's preliminary reflections can be found in Carnets intimes. 

3 L’ Action. Essai d’une critique de la vie et d’une science de la pratique . There 
were three versions, the thesis itself, a printed version and a version revised and 
added to by Blondel. 

4 De vinculo substantiali et de substantia composita apud Leibnitium . A French 
version, Une btigme historique: le * Vinculum substantiate * d’aprts Leibniz , appeared 
in 1930. 
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In addition Blondel published a considerable number of essays, 
such as his Letter on the Requirements of Contemporary Thought 
in the Matter of Apologetics and History and Dogma . 1 The corres¬ 
pondence between Blondel and the Jesuit philosopher Auguste 
Valensin (1879-1953) was published in three volumes at Paris in 
1957-65, while Blondel's Philosophical Correspondence with 
Laberthonntere, edited by C. Tresmontant, appeared in 1962. 
There is also a collection of philosophical letters written by 
Blondel to Boutroux, Delbos, Brunschvicg and others (Paris, 
1961). 

Blondel has often been described as a Catholic apologist. So 
indeed he was, and so he saw himself. In the project for his thesis 
L Action, he referred to the work as philosophical apologetics. In a 
letter to Delbos he stated that for him philosophy and apolo¬ 
getics were basically one. 2 From the start he was convinced of the 
need for a Christian philosophy. But in his opinion 'there has 
never yet been, strictly speaking, any Christian philosophy.’ 3 
Blondel aspired to meet this need, or at any rate to point out the 
way to do so. Further, he spoke of trying to do 'for the Catholic 
form of thought what Germany has long since done, and continues 
to do for the Protestant form'. 4 But there is no need to multiply 
references to justify the description of Blondel as a Catholic 
apologist. 

Though however the description is justifiable, it can be ex¬ 
tremely misleading. For it suggests the idea of a heteronomous 
philosophy, a philosophy, that is to say, which is used to support 
certain theological positions or to prove certain preconceived 
conclusions which are considered to be both philosophically 
demonstrable and an essential propaedeutic to or theoretical basis 
for Christian belief. In other words, the description of a philo¬ 
sophy as Christian apologetics suggests the idea of philosophy as a 
handmaid or servant of theology. And in so far as the business of 
Christian philosophy is conceived to be that of proving certain 
theses dictated by theology or by ecclesiastical authority, the 

1 These two long essays, published respectively in 1896 and 1904, have appeared 
in English translation, with an introduction, by Alexander Dru and Illtyd 
Trethowan (London, 1964). 

2 Lettres philosophiques, p. 71. 

3 Lettre sur les exigences (1956), p. 54. (Letter on Apologetics, English translation, 
P- 171)* 

4 Lettres philosophiques, p. 34. Blondel's interest in German thought was 
stimulated by the lectures of Boutroux and by the studies of his friend Delbos, 
as well as by his own reading. 
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conclusion is likely to be drawn that Christian philosophy is not 
philosophy at all but theology in disguise. 

Blondel recognized of course that philosophical concepts could 
be used in the explicitation of the content of Christian faith. But he 
insisted, rightly, that this process was internal to theology. 1 
Philosophy itself, he was convinced, should be autonomous, in 
fact and not simply in theory. Christian philosophy too should 
therefore be autonomous. But an autonomous Christian philo¬ 
sophy did not, in his opinion, exist. It was something to be created. 
It would be Christian in the sense that it would exhibit man's 
lack of self-sufficiency and his opening to the Transcendent. In 
the process it would exhibit its own limitations as human thought 
and its lack of omnicompetence. Blondel was convinced that 
autonomous philosophical reflection, consistently and rigorously 
pursued, would in fact reveal in man an exigency for the super¬ 
natural, for that which is inaccessible to human effort alone. It 
would open the horizon of the human spirit to the free self-com¬ 
munication of the divine, which answers indeed to a profound 
need in man but which cannot be given through philosophy. 2 
In brief, Blondel envisaged a philosophy which would be auto¬ 
nomous in its reflection but, through this reflection, self-limiting, 
in the sense that it pointed to what lay beyond itself. He was 
considerably influenced by Pascal, but he had a greater confidence 
in systematic philosophy. Perhaps we can say that Blondel 
aimed at creating the philosophy which was demanded by the 
thought of Pascal. But it must be philosophy. Thus in one place 
Blondel asserts that 'apologetical philosophy ought not to become a 
philosophical apologetics’. 3 That is to say, philosophy ought to 
be a process of autonomous rational reflection, not simply a means 
to an extra-philosophical end. 

Blondel therefore wished to create something new or at any 
rate to make a substantial contribution to its creation. But he 
was not of course thinking of creation out of nothing, of bringing 
into existence, that is to say, a novelty without relation to past 

1 Mathematics, for example, is an autonomous discipline. But mathematical 
concepts might be used by a theologian. And if he uses such concepts, this does 
not convert theology into mathematics. 

2 Blondel was of course concerned, as was Augustine, with man in the concrete, 
who, from the point of view of Christian faith, is called to a supernatural end. 
For Blondel man as he is exhibits the need for the supernatural, for what trans¬ 
cends his own powers but towards which he reaches out. 

3 From the letter to Charles Denis, editor of Annales de philosopkie chritienne 
(Lettre sur les exigences, p. 3). 
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thought. We cannot enter here into any detailed discussion of the 
influence exercised upon his mind by particular movements and 
individual thinkers. 1 But a general, even if very sketchy account of 
the sort of way in which he interpreted the development of western 
philosophy seems to be required for the elucidation of his aims. 

In Aristotelianism Blondel saw a remarkable expression of 
rationalism, of the tendency of reasion, that is to say, to assert its 
omnicompetence and to absorb religion into itself. With Aristotle 
thought was divinized, and theoretical speculation was represented 
as man's highest activity and end. In the Middle Ages Aris¬ 
totelianism was of course harmonized with Christian theology in a 
way which limited the scope of philosophy. But the harmoniza¬ 
tion was a conjunction of two factors, one of which, left to itself, 
would aspire to absorb the other; and the limitation of philosophy 
was imposed from outside. Philosophy may have been autonomous 
in theory; but in practice it was heteronomous. When the external 
control weakened or was lifted, rationalistic philosophy once more 
asserted its omnicompetence. 2 At the same time new lines of 
thought came into being. For example, whereas medieval realism 
had concentrated on objects of knowledge, Spinoza, though one of 
the great rationalists, started with the active subject and the 
problems of human existence and man's destiny. To this extent he 
pursued the way of 'immanence'; but he also understood that man 
can find his true fulfilment only in the Absolute which transcends 
himself. 3 

A step forward was made by Kant, with whom we see philo¬ 
sophy becoming self-critical and self-limiting. It is not, as in the 
Middle Ages, a question of limitations imposed from outside. 
The limitations are self-imposed as the result of self-criticism. 
The act of limiting is therefore compatible with the autonomous 
character of philosophy. At the same time Kant drove a wedge 

1 There are several books on aspects of this subject. For example, The Blon- 
delian Synthesis by J. J. McNeil (Leiden, 1966) deals with Blondel’s relation to 
Spinoza, Kant and the great German idealists, while Hegel and Blondel by P. 
Henrici (Munich, 1958) deals with his relation to Hegel in particular. For remarks 
by Blondel himself see L'itindraire philosophique de Maurice Blondel, edited by 
F. Lefevre (Paris, 1928). 

2 Blondel saw Luther's hostility to rationalism and his separation between 
philosophy and theology as having the practical effect of encouraging philosophy 
to assert its independence and to invade the sphere of theology. 

3 Blondel was fully conscious of course of Spinoza's pantheism and of his intel- 
lectualist interpretation of love and union with God. But when referring to past 
philosophers Blondel is more concerned with their significance for him than with 
exegesis. 
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between thought and being and between theory and practice or 
action, whereas Spinoza had aimed at overcoming the gulf between 
thought and being. Syntheses were attempted by the great 
German idealists, from whom the philosopher has much to learn. 1 
But with Hegel especially we see a tendency to divinize reason, to 
identify human and absolute thought, and to absorb religion into 
philosophy. As a counterweight we can turn to the tradition from 
Pascal through Maine de Biran up to 011 £-Laprune and others 
which starts with the concrete active subject and reflects on the 
exigencies of its activity. What is wanting in this tradition how¬ 
ever is a method which will make possible the construction of a 
philosophy of immanence which at the same time leads or points to 
transcendence. 

From what has been said it should be clear that Blondel was no 
supporter of the 'Back to Aquinas' movement. 2 In his opinion the 
Christian thinker, concerned with the development of philosophy 
of religion, should not attempt to go back but rather to enter into 
the development of modern philosophy and to go beyond it from 
within. One great contribution of modern thought, he was con¬ 
vinced, was the concept of autonomous but self-limiting philo¬ 
sophy. This rendered possible for the first time a philosophy 
which would both point to the Transcendent and refrain, through 
its own critical self-limitation, from trying to capture the Trans¬ 
cendent in a rationalistic network. It would thus leave room for 
the divine self-revelation. Another contribution of modern philo¬ 
sophy (though foreshadowed in earlier thought) was the approach 
to being by way of the active subject's reflection on its own 
dynamism of thought and will, the method of immanence in other 
words. In Blondel's opinion it was only by means of this approach 
that a philosophy of religion could be developed which would mean 

•t 

1 For example, Blondel had considerable sympathy with Schelling's later 
philosophy of religion, though he regarded the division between negative and 
positive philosophy (or between philosophy of essence and philosophy of existence) 
as something which needed to be overcome. 

2 In earlier writings, such as the Letter on Apologetics, Blondel made some pretty 
sharp comments about Thomists and Scholasticism. As several writers have 
pointed out, what he had in mind was a form of Thomism which held aloof from 
modem thought or mentioned it only to criticize it, often caricaturing it in the 
process, and which suspected heresy in any Catholic philosopher who did not 
follow the party-line. Blondel's remarks about pseudo-philosophizing would not 
apply, for example, to Marechal who tried to do one of the very things which 
Blondel thought necessary, to develop a Kantian line of thought beyond the 
position reached by Kant himself. Later Blondel devoted some more study to 
Aquinas himself and became more sympathetic. The Thomists whom Blondel 
castigated obviously paid little attention to the spirit of Aquinas. 
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something to modem man. For God to become a reality for him 
and not simply an object of thought or of speculation, man must 
rediscover God from within, not indeed as an object which can be 
found by introspection but by coming to see that the Transcendent 
is the goal of his thought and will. 

If however Blondel was convinced that Catholic philosophers 
should throw themselves into the stream of modern thought, he 
did not mean to imply that modem philosophers had solved all 
the major problems which they raised. For example, whereas 
Aristotle in the ancient world had exalted thought to the detri¬ 
ment of practice or action, Kant in the modem world had empha¬ 
sized the moral will at the expense of the theoretical reason, 
doing away with reason, as he put it, to make way for faith. The 
problem remained of uniting thought and will, thought and 
action or practice. Again, the method of immanence, the approach 
to being through critical reflection on the subject, could easily 
be converted and had in fact been converted, into a doctrine of 
immanence, asserting that nothing exists outside human con¬ 
sciousness or that the statement that anything so exists is devoid 
of meaning. There remained therefore the problem of pursuing 
the method of immanence while avoiding the doctrine or prin¬ 
ciple of immanence. 

To be sure, some of Blondel's critics accused him of imma- 
nentism, in the sense that they attributed to him the principle or 
doctrine of immanence and concluded that on his premises man 
could never emerge from the prison-house of subjective impres¬ 
sions and ideas and assert the existence of any reality except as a 
content of human consciousness. Though however they were able 
to select certain passages in support of this interpretation, it is 
evident that he had no intention of proposing any doctrine which 
would entail subjective idealism. It is indeed true that he derived 
stimulus from a number of philosophers who enclosed all reality 
within the realm of thought. 1 But one of his aims was to close the 
gap between thought and being (considered as object of thought) 
without reducing being to thought. And though he was obviously 

1 In the case of a philosopher such as Hegel it was not of course a question of 
enclosing all reality within the realm of human thought as such. Hegel was not a 
subjective idealist. Reality was for him the self-expression of absolute thought, 
in which the human mind participates, at any rate at certain levels. In Blondel's 
opinion however Hegelianism was in fact an apotheosis of the human reason. 
And Blondel wished to open man’s mind to the Transcendent, not to divinize 
the human reason. 
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aware of the fact that God cannot be conceived except through 
consciousness, he had no intention of suggesting that God is 
identifiable with man's idea of him. He wished to pursue a method 
of immanence which would lead to an affirmation of the Trans¬ 
cendent as an objective reality, in the sense of a reality which was 
not dependent on human consciousness. 

For the solution of his problems Blondel looked to a philosophy 
of action. The term ‘action’ naturally suggests the idea of some¬ 
thing which may be preceded by thought or accompanied by it 
but is not itself thought. But as Blondel uses the term, thought 
itself is a form of action. There are of course thoughts, ideas and 
representations which we tend to conceive as contents of con¬ 
sciousness and possible objects of thought. More fundamental 
however is the act of thinking which produces and sustains 
thought. And thought as activity or action is itself the expression 
of the movement of life, the dynamism of the subject or of the 
whole person. There is nothing in the properly subjective life 
which is not act. That which is properly subjective is not only 
what is conscious and known from within .. .; it is what causes the 
fact of consciousness to be.' 1 Action might perhaps be described 
as the dynamism of the subject, the aspiration and movement of 
the person seeking self-fulfilment. It is the life of the subject 
considered as integrating or synthesizing pre-conscious poten¬ 
tialities and tendencies, as expressing itself in thought and 
knowledge, and as reaching out towards further goals. 

Blondel makes a distinction between what he calls 'the will- 
willing’ (la volonti voulante) and 'the will-willed’ (la volontd 
voulue). The latter consists of distinct acts of volition. One wills 
first this, then that. The former, the will-willing, is 'the movement 
which is common to every will’. 2 Blondel does not of course mean 
to imply that there are in man two wills. His contention is that 
there is in man a basic aspiration or movement (la volontd voulante) 
which expresses itself in willing distinct finite objects or ends but 
which can never be satisfied with any of them but reaches out 
beyond them. It is not itself the object of psychological intro¬ 
spection but rather the condition of all volitions or acts of will and 
at the same time that which lives and expresses itself in them and 
passes beyond them, as they are inadequate to it. Moreover, it is the 
operation of the basic will which leads to thought and knowledge. 
'Knowledge is nothing more than the middle term, the fruit of 

1 L* Action, p. 99. 8 Ibid., p. xxi. 
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action and the seed of action.' 1 Thus even mathematics can be 
seen as 'a form of the development of the will’. 2 It does not follow 
that truth is simply what we decide that it is to be. What Blondel 
means is that man's life of thought and knowledge, whether in the 
sciences or in philosophy, is rooted in man's basic activity and 
must be seen in relation to it. In his view the genesis and the 
meaning or end of science and philosophy can be properly under¬ 
stood only in terms of the subject's fundamental and dynamic 
orientation. 

It hardly needs saying that in his insistence on the basically 
dynamic character of the subject or ego Blondel stands within the 
general current of thought to which Maine de Biran gave such a 
powerful stimulus. But he also derived inspiration from his 
reflection on the thought of the German philosophers, as he under¬ 
stood it. Though, for example, he wished to overcome the Kantian 
dichotomies between theoretical and practical reason, the nou- 
menal and phenomenal selves, and the spheres of freedom and 
necessity, he was certainly influenced by Kant’s emphasis on the 
primacy of the practical reason or moral will. Again, we can find 
links between Blondel’s concept of la volontd voulante , Fichte’s 
idea of the pure ego as activity and Schelling’s theory of a basic 
act of will or primitive choice which expresses itself in particular 
choices. But it is a question not of Blondel’s taking or borrowing 
this idea from one philosopher and that idea from another philo¬ 
sopher but rather of his developing his own ideas in dialogue with 
the ideas of other thinkers either as expressed directly in their 
writings or as conveyed to him through the works of his friend 
Delbos. And we cannot discuss this process of dialogue here. 

The philosophy of action can be described as a systematic 
inquiry into the conditions and dialectic of the dynamism of the 
subject, or as critical reflection on the a priori structure of the will- 
willing, seen as determining or expressing itself in man’s thought 
and action, or perhaps as critical reflection on the basic orienta¬ 
tion of the active subject as manifested in the genesis of morality, 
science and philosophy. The word 'subject' should not be under¬ 
stood in the narrow sense of the Cartesian ego or of the trans¬ 
cendental ego of German idealism. For action is the life of the 
'human composite, the synthesis "of body and soul".' 3 But it is the 
basic orientation of the person as aiming at a goal with which Blondel 

1 Lettres philosophiques, p. 84. 2 L*Action, p. 55, n. 1. 

3 Lettres philosophiques, p. 82. 
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is concerned. In other words, he is using the method of immanence 
to solve what he sees as the problem of human destiny. 

To take an example, Blondel tries to show that the idea of 
liberty or freedom arises on the basis of the determinism of nature. 
The will is subject to desires and tendencies, but in its potential 
infinity it transcends the factual order and reaches out towards 
ideal ends. On the basis of a determinism of nature the subject 
becomes aware of its freedom. But at the same time it substitutes 
for the determinism of nature that of reason and obligation. 
Obligation is 'a necessary postulate of the will' 1 and a synthesis of 
the ideal and the real. Morality or the moral order does not repre¬ 
sent therefore an imposition from without: it arises in the dialec¬ 
tical self-unfolding of the dynamism of the subject. But the 
feeling of obligation, the awareness of a moral imperative, can 
arise only through the subject transcending the factual, in 
the sense that it learns to find the motive of its behaviour in the 
ideal. In other words, the moral consciousness involves an implicit 
metaphysics, an implicit recognition of the natural or factual 
order as related to a metaphysical or ideal sphere of reality. 

As one might expect, Blondel proceeds to argue that the total 
activity of the human subject cannot be understood except in 
terms of an orientation to a transcendent Absolute, to the infi¬ 
nite as final end of the will. This does not mean of course that the 
Transcendent can be discovered as an object, whether internal or 
external. Rather is it a question of the subject becoming aware 
of its dynamic orientation to the Transcendent and of being faced 
with an option, the choice between asserting and denying the 
reality of God. Philosophical reflection, that is to say, gives rise 
to the idea of God; but precisely because God is transcendent, 
man can either affirm or deny the reality of God. Blondel sees man 
as beset by what an existentialist might call 'anxiety', as seeking 
an adequation between the will-willed and the will-willing. In his 
view the adequation cannot be attained except through God. But 
the method of immanence can lead only to the necessity of an 
option. As Sartre was to say after him, Blondel tells us that 'man 
aspires to be God'. 2 This means however that he is faced with the 
choice between substituting his own will for the divine will, thus 
choosing against God with the idea of God, 3 and becoming God 
(united with God) only through God. Ultimately, what a man 

1 VAction, p. 302, 2 VAction, p. 356. 

8 As Nietzsche may be said to have done. 
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becomes depends on his will. Is his will to live sufficient, to speak 
paradoxically, to die 'by consenting to be supplanted by God', 1 
his will being united with the divine will? Or will he seek to be 
self-sufficient and autonomous without God? The choice is man's. 
At a point in the dialectic of man's basic movement or aspiration 
the idea of God as a reality necessarily arises. But it still remains 
open to man to affirm or to deny God as a reality. 

Blondel's theory of the option was understood by some critics 
as implying that in his view the existence of God was incapable of 
proof, and that assertion of it was simply the result of an act of the 
will, of the will to believe that is to say. In point of fact however 
Blondel did not reject all proofs of God's existence. He regarded 
the philosophy of action as itself constituting a proof, inasmuch 
as the way of immanence showed the necessity of the idea of God. 
It was not a question of rejecting, for example, the argument from 
contingency as worthless but rather of interiorizing it and trying 
to show how the idea of the necessary being arises through the 
subject's reflection on its own orientation or movement and 
aspiration. As for the option, Blondel regards this as necessary 
if God is to be a reality 'for us'. 2 Speculative knowledge may 
precede the option; but without the option, without the subject's 
free self-relating to God, there can be no effective knowledge. 'The 
living thought which we have of him (God) is and remains living 
only if it turns towards practice, if one lives by it and if one's 
action is nourished by it.' 3 This however demands a voluntary act 
of self-relating not to the idea of God but to God as being. 

Catholic critics also understood Blondel as claiming that 
supernatural revelation and life were not gratuitous but necessary, 
fulfilling, that is to say, a demand in the nature of man, a demand 
which man's creator had to satisfy. Though however Blondel's 
statements sometimes provided ground for this interpretation, it is 
clear that 'the supernatural' which is demanded by the method 
of immanence is simply the 'undetermined supernatural', in the 
sense that the philosophy of action shows, for Blondel, that man 
should accept and surrender himself to the Transcendent. Christian 
revelation is the positively determined form of the supernatural; 
and man should accept it, if it is true. But the method of im¬ 
manence cannot prove that it is true. At the same time nobody 
could accept the positively determined supernatural, unless there 
were something in him to which it answered and responded. 

1 VAction, p. 354. 2 VAction, p. 426. 3 Ibid., p. 354. 
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Otherwise it would be irrelevant. And the method of immanence 
shows that this something, a dynamic orientation to the Trans¬ 
cendent, is really there. 1 

Of course, if we say, as we have said above, that the philosophy 
of action reveals the necessity of the idea of 'God', the impression 
can easily be given that Blondel regards the method of im¬ 
manence as leading to the specifically Christian belief in God. 
Looking back however on modern philosophy Blondel sees some 
systems as resolutely trying to exclude the Transcendent and 
others as trying to take the Transcendent by storm, as it were, and 
producing only an idol or caricature. In his view the method of 
immanence, as pursued in the philosophy of action, opens man’s 
mind and will to the Transcendent, while leaving room for God’s 
self-revelation. In this sense a truly critical philosophy is a 
Christian philosophy and a Christian apologetics, not in the sense 
that it tries to prove the truth of Christian doctrines but rather in 
the sense that it leads man to the point at which he is open to 
God’s self-revelation and to the divine action. 'Philosophy cannot 
directly demonstrate or procure (for us) the supernatural’. 2 But it 
can proceed indirectly by eliminating incomplete solutions to the 
problem of human destiny and showing us ‘what we inevitably 
have and what is necessarily lacking to us.’ 3 Philosophy can show 
the insufficiency of the natural order for providing the goal of 
the dynamic orientation of the human spirit. At the same time 
philosophy’s self-criticism reveals its own incompetence to provide 
man with the beatitude to which he aspires. It thus points beyond 
itself. 

Though Blondel made it clear enough that he had no intention 
of identifying God with the immanent idea of God, and though 
he was opposed to the historicism of the modernists, to anyone 
who is aware of the situation in the Catholic Church during the 
modernist crisis it is not surprising that Blondel came under 
suspicion and was thought by some to have been involved in the 
condemnation of ‘religious immanentism’ in the encyclical 
Pascendi which Pope Pius X issued in 1907. Matters were not 
improved by Blondel’s opposition to the Action Franfaise move¬ 
ment, which he regarded as an unholy alliance between positivist 
sociology and a reactionary Catholicism. For though Charles 

1 For a discussion of Blondel's position in regard to the supernatural see 
Blondel et le christianisme by Henri Bouillard (Paris, 1961). 

2 Lettre sur les exigences, p. 85 ( Letter on Apologetics, p. 198). 3 Ibid., p. 85. 
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Maurras was an atheist who endeavoured to make use of the 
Church for his own ends, the movement was supported by a 
number of distinguished but very traditional theologians and 
Thomists who disliked Blondel’s originality and independence, 
considered him corrupted by German thought, and did not 
hesitate to accuse him of modernism. In point of fact Blondel's 
ideas were never condemned by Rome, in spite of efforts in this 
direction. But it is probably fortunate for him that he had not 
become a priest, as he had once thought of doing. It must be 
added however that he did not indulge in the kind of ardent 
polemics carried on by his friend LaberthonniSre. And the ob¬ 
scurity of his style or, if preferred, the fact that he was a highly 
professional philosopher and not a popularizer may well have 
contributed some protection. 

In any case Blondel weathered the years of controversy and 
criticism and, as has already been mentioned, he at length 
produced his trilogy {La Pensie, L' Lire et les etres and the second 
L’ Action), followed by Philosophy and The Christian Spirit. Some 
writers on Blondel have pretty well neglected the later works, 
perhaps regarding them as an expression of second thoughts 
under the pressure of criticism and as being tamer and more 
traditional than the original L’Action. Other writers have insisted 
that the trilogy represents the philosopher's mature thought, 
sometimes adding that the emphasis placed in it on ontological 
and metaphysical themes shows that it is a mistake to describe 
him as an apologist on the basis of the first L’ A ction and the Letter on 
Apologetics. In some instances they have been glad of the oppor¬ 
tunity to assimilate his thought to the metaphysical tradition 
passing through St. Thomas Aquinas. 1 Though however the 
trilogy obviously does represent Blondel’s mature thought and 
though he did indeed come to have a greater respect for Aquinas, 
Blondel continued to be concerned with developing an autono¬ 
mous philosophy which would be at the same time open to 
Christianity. In this sense he remained an apologist, even if in his 
later writings he emphasized the ontological implications and 
presuppositions of his thought as previously presented. 

In La Pensie Blondel inquires into the antecedent conditions 
of human thought and defends the theory of ‘cosmic thought’ 
{la pensie cosmique) . In his view we cannot justifiably make a sharp 

1 See, for example. Introduction d la tnitaphysique de Maurice Blondel by 
Claude Tresmontant (Paris, 1963). 
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dichotomy between human beings as thinking subjects on the one 
hand and Nature as mindless matter on the other. On the con¬ 
trary, Leibniz was right in maintaining that the material always 
has its psychical aspect. Indeed, the intelligible organic universe 
can be described as ‘a subsistent thought’, 1 not of course conscious 
thought but thought ‘in search of itself’. 2 In the process of the 
world’s development conscious thought arises on the basis of a 
hierarchy of levels, each successive level prerequiring the antece¬ 
dent levels, introducing something new and creating problems, as 
it were, the solution of which demands a higher level. In man the 
spontaneous, concrete thought present in Nature persists; but 
there also arises abstract analytic thought which deals with 
symbols. 3 The tension between them had been noted by some 
previous philosophers. The Scholastics spoke of ‘reason’ {ratio) and 
‘intellect’ [intellectus) , Spinoza of degrees of knowledge, Newman 
of notional and real assent. Together with advertence to the 
distinction between different types of thought there has gone the 
vision of a synthesis at a higher level, as with the Scholastics and 
Spinoza in their several ways. The condition of any such synthesis, 
of the self-perfecting of thought, is participation in the life of 
absolute thought, in a union with God in which vision and love are 
one. But the attainment of this goal of the dialectic of thought lies 
beyond the competence of philosophy and of human effort in 
general. 

In L'£tre et les etres Blondel turns from thought to being and 
interrogates, as it were, different kinds of things to discover 
whether they merit being described as beings. Matter fails to pass 
the test. It is not a being. It is ‘less a thing than the common 
condition of the resistances, which all things oppose to us and 
which we oppose to ourselves.’ 4 It is indeed, to use the language of 
Aristotelianism, the principle of individuation and multiplicity, 
and it thus provides a good ground for the rejection of monism, 
but it is not itself substantial being. The living organism, with its 
specific unity, its spontaneity and relative autonomy, presents a 
better claim; but though it transmits an dan vital, its activity is 
counterbalanced by passivity, and it lacks both real autonomy 
and immortality. As for human persons, they present a still better 
claim. At the same time their lack of self-sufficiency can be shown 

1 La Penste, I, p. 4, 3 Ibid,, p. 6. 

3 Blondel adds to his distinction between will-willing and will-willed a dis¬ 
tinction between cogitatio ut natura [La Pcnste, I, p. 4915) and thought-thought. 

* L* Eire, p. 80. 
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in many ways. It may seem therefore that it is the universe in its 
totality which alone merits the name of being. But the universe is 
becoming rather than being. It participates in being; but it is not 
being itself. 

In these reflections Blondel obviously takes it that there is in 
man an implicit and real idea of ‘Being in itself’, 1 which is found 
not to be fully instantiated in matter, organisms, persons or even 
in the universe considered as a developing totality. But he does 
not claim that this implicit idea is able to provide a basis for the 
ontological argument of St. Anselm. Hence he is bound to ask 
whether there is justification for asserting that the idea refers to a 
reality. While not rejecting arguments of a traditional nature from 
the world to God, Blondel maintains that 'our idea of God has its 
source, not in a light which belongs to us, but in the illuminating 
action of God in us.’ 2 ‘The fundamental and congenital aptitude 
of the spirit for knowing and desiring God is the initial and supreme 
cause of the whole movement of nature and thought, so that our 
certainty of being is thus grounded on Being itself.’ 3 

In the second Action Blondel says that in the original work of 
this name he had deliberately left on one side ‘the redoubtable 
metaphysical difficulties of the problem of secondary causes’ 4 and 
had considered action only in man and with a view to a study of 
human destiny. In the second Action however he widens his 
horizon to include action in general, and he includes themes which 
had been passed over in the first version. He argues, for example, 
that the pure and complete concept of action is verified only in 
God, who is absolute activity (I'Agir absolu) and who is the pro¬ 
ductive course of all finite things. At the same time there are 
graded approximations, so to speak, to the absolute divine 
activity; and the question arises, how is it possible for God to 
create finite beings as free and responsible moral agents? Blondel 
tries to combine recognition of man’s creative activity and moral 
responsibility with the belief in divine creation and with his theory 
of the basic orientation of the human spirit to the Transcendent 
and of the perfecting of human nature through the union of the 
human will with the divine. 

This broadening of horizons to cover wide-ranging ontological 
and metaphysical themes undoubtedly gives to the trilogy a 
different flavour, as it were, from that of the original L'Action and 

1 Ibid., p. 156. 3 Ibid., p. 163. 3 Ibid., p. 167. 

4 VAction (trilogy), I, p. 298. 
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the Letter on Apologetics. But though the trilogy widens the scope 
of reflection, it does not constitute a repudation of the first L’ Action. 
Blondel remains profoundly convinced of the basic dynamic 
orientation of the human spirit to God; and the widening of 
horizons can be seen as a covering of problems implicit in his 
original line of thought. The change in Blondel’s ways of expres¬ 
sing his thought and the respectful attitude which he often shows 
to Aquinas can be misleading. For instance, though in La Pensde 
Blondel is careful to allow for the role of traditional-type proofs 
of God’s existence, he makes it clear that if they are taken in 
isolation and as exercises in theoretical metaphysics, they lead to 
an idea of God, and that for God to be a living reality for man, the 
God of the religious consciousness, something more is required. 
He may avoid use of the word ‘option’; but the fundamental idea 
remains. Blondel will not allow that there is a final and un¬ 
bridgeable dichotomy between ‘the God of the philosophers’ and 
‘the God of religion’. The difference arises because there are 
different types of thought in man; but the ideal is an integration 
of conflicting tendencies within man. And this ideal was obviously 
present in the original L'Action. 

It is difficult to see how Blondel can ever be a popular writer. 
He writes for philosophers rather than for the general public. 
Moreover, a good many readers, even if they are philosophers, are 
probably often left wondering precisely what he means. But he is 
notable as a Catholic thinker who developed his ideas in dialogue 
with modem philosophy in its spiritualist, idealist and positivist 
movements. He did not call simply for a return to the medieval 
past, when brought into line with modem science. Nor did he 
adopt an attitude of discipleship in regard to any given thinker. 
We can of course discern lines of thought which link him with 
Augustine and Bonaventure, just as we can see affinities with 
Leibniz, Kant, Maine de Biran and others. But he was throughout 
an original thinker. And the general idea of a philosophy which 
should be intrinsically autonomous but at the same time self- 
critical and self-limiting and open to Christian revelation is 
presumably acceptable in principle to all Catholic thinkers who 
have any use for metaphysical philosophy. 1 Some may of course 
believe that the approach to metaphysics 'from within’, by way of 
reflection on the active subject, which was characteristic of 

1 How far Blond el’s philosophy really is ‘autonomous’ is of course open to 
discussion. 
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Maine de Biran and which is especially noticeable in the first 
Action, smacks of subjectivism. In this case they will welcome the 
widening of horizons in the trilogy as equivalent to an acknow¬ 
ledgement of the inadequacy of the way of immanence. But 
Blondel’s approach does at any rate have the merit of trying to 
exhibit the relevance of religion. And he recognized the fact, 
also seen by the so-called transcendental Thomists, that the 
traditional proofs of God’s existence, based on the external world, 
rest on presuppositions which can be justified only by systematic 
reflection on the activity of the subject in thought and volition. 

3. Among Blondel’s correspondents was Lucien Laberthon- 
ni£re (1860-1932). 1 After studying in a seminary at Bourges 
Laberthonniere became an Oratorian in 1886 and taught philo¬ 
sophy in the Oratorian school at Juilly and then at a school in 
Paris. In 1900 he returned to Juilly as rector of the College; but 
when the Combes government had passed its legislation against 
religious orders and congregations in 1902, he went to live in Paris. 
In 1903 he published Essays in Religious Philosophy (Essais de 
philosophic religieuse) and in 1904 Christian Realism and Greek 
Idealism (Le rialisme chriticn et I’iddalisme grec). In 1905 Blondel 
made him editor of the Annales de philosophic chritienne. In the 
following year however two of his writings were placed on the 
Index. In 1911 he published Positivismand Catholicism (Positivisme 
et catholicisme ); but in 1913 he was prohibited by the ecclesiastical 
authorities from further publication. In this period of enforced 
silence one or two writings of Laberthonniere were published under 
the name of friends. 2 But the bulk had to await posthumous 
publication. In 1935 Louis Canet started to publish these works at 
Paris under the general title Oeuvres de Laberthonniere. 

In spite of the treatment which he received Laberthonniere 
never broke with the Church. Still less did he abandon his deep 
Christian faith. It is indeed both probable and natural that the 
placing of two of his books on the Index and the later veto on 
further publication increased his hostility not only to authori¬ 
tarianism but also to Aristotelianism and Thomism. 3 But this 
hostility certainly did not originate in reaction to the measures 
taken by ecclesiastical authority. It was a reasoned attitude, 

1 This correspondence has been edited by C. Tresmontant, Correspondance 
phtlosophique, Maurice Blondel-Lucien LaberthonnUre (Paris. 1961). 

For example, P. Sanson*s L‘inquietude humaine was really written by Laber- 
thonni^re, 

3 Laberthonniere was much more polemically inclined than Blondel. 
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based on his view of human life, of the nature of philosophy and 
of the Christian religion. If it had not been for his reduction to 
silence, his ideas might have made a much greater impression. 
As it was, other philosophers were coming to the fore by the time 
when his works were at length published. One must add however 
that whereas Blondel concentrated on expounding his own 
thought, Laberthonni&re tended to work out and exhibit his ideas 
while discussing those of other thinkers, sometimes in a markedly 
polemical manner. Thus the first volumes of the Works as pub¬ 
lished by Louis Canet contain Laberthonniere’s Studies on 
Descartes [Etudes sur Descartes, 1935) and his Studies in Cartesian 
Philosophy (Etudes de philosophic carUsienne, 1938) while the 
Outline of a Personalist Philosophy (Esquisse d’une philosophic 
personnaliste, 1942) presents a philosophical outlook which is 
developed, in large measure, by way of critical discussion of the 
ideas of other philosophers, such as Renouvier, Bergson and 
Brunschvicg. One part, for example, is entitled 'the pseudo¬ 
personalism of Charles Renouvier’. It does not follow of course that 
Laberthonniere's ideas are not of value. Moreover, Blondel too 
developed his thought through a process of dialogue with other 
philosophers. At the same time in the original L‘Action and in the 
trilogy the reader is much less distracted from the author’s own 
line of thought by polemical and historical excursions than in the 
case of Laberthonniere’s main works. 

In the notes which form the preface to his Studies on Descartes 
LaberthonnRre asserts that 'every philosophical doctrine has as 
ts end to give a meaning to life, to human existence’. 1 Every 
philosophy has a moral motivation, even if the philosopher gives 
to his thought a quasi-mathematical form. This can be seen even 
in the case of Spinoza, in whose thought the geometrical structure 
is really subordinate to the underlying aim and motivation. Fur¬ 
ther, the test of a philosophy’s truth is its viability, its capacity 
for being lived. Laberthonniere is actually referring to the need 
for detecting the animating principle, the underlying and per¬ 
vasive moral motivation, in any philosophy studied. But what he 
has to say expresses of course his own idea of what philosophy 
should be. ‘There is only one problem, the problem of ourselves, 
from which all the others derive.’ 2 What are we? And what ought 
we to be? 

1 Etudes sur Descartes , I, p. I. 

8 Etudes de philosophic carUsienne (1938), p i- 
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The animal, Laberthonniere asserts, is certainly not a machine; 
but it does not enjoy the self-consciousness which is required for 
raising problems in regard to the world and itself. For the matter 
of that, the human will-to-live is in origin akin to that of the 
animal. That is to say, the human will-to-live is oriented first of all 
to The things of time and space'. 1 The living organism, impelled 
by the will-to-live, learns empirically to seek for some things as 
satisfying desires and needs and to shun other things as causing 
suffering or menacing its existence. With the awakening of self- 
consciousness however the situation changes. Man becomes 
conscious of himself not as something already made and complete 
but rather as something which is to be and ought to be. In fact, 
according to Laberthonniere we are carried, as it were out of or 
beyond ourselves by the aspiration to possess the plenitude of 
being. Here however several paths lie open to man. 

In the first place man finds himself in a world of things, which 
self-consciousness sets over against him. On the one hand he can 
make of this world of things a spectacle, an object of theoretical 
or aesthetic contemplation, possessing things, so to speak, without 
being possessed by them. This is the attitude exemplified in 
Aristotle's idea of contemplation. On the other hand man can strive 
to discover the properties of things and the laws governing the 
succession of phenomena in order to obtain mastery over things, 
to use them and to produce or destroy phenomena as he wills. 
Both attitudes can be described as pertaining to physics. But in 
the first case we have a physics of contemplation, while in the 
second case we have a physics of exploitation, such as has been 
practised from the time of Descartes onwards. 

In the second place however man does not find himself simply 
in a world of things. He is not simply an isolated individual face 
to face with a material and non-self-conscious environment. He 
finds himself also in a world of persons who, like him, can say T 
or T am'. This world of persons forms already a certain unity. 
We live and feel and thnk and will in a social world. Within how¬ 
ever this material unity human beings can obviously experience 
hostility to one another. Beyond the basic natural unity there is a 
moral unity which is something to be achieved rather than some¬ 
thing given. In this field the aspiration to possess the plenitude 
of being takes the form of the sense of obligation to become one 
with others, to achieve a moral unity of persons. Laberthonniere 

1 Ibid., p. 2. 
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distinguishes between ‘things' and ‘beings’, reserving the word 
‘being’ for the self-conscious subject, who is characterized by an 
interiority which the ‘thing’ does not possess. This self-conscious 
subject aspires to possess the plenitude of being through union 
with other subjects. 

How is this unity to be achieved? It is of course possible to 
attempt to achieve it by means of an authority, of whatever kind, 
which dictates what men should think and say and do, treating 
human beings as animals which have to be trained. But this 
procedure can produce no more than an external unity which, 
according to Laberthonni&re, simply transfers conflict from the 
external to the internal spheres. The only efficacious way of 
achieving unity between beings which exist in and for themselves 
is by each person overcoming his egoism and giving himself by 
setting himself at the service of others, so that the unification is 
the fruit of an expansion from within, so to speak, and not imposed 
from without. There is of course a place for authority, but for 
an authority which maintains a common ideal and tries to help 
persons to develop themselves as persons rather than to mould 
them by coercion or to reduce them to the level of sheep. 

What Laberthonni£re has to say on this matter obviously has its 
implications both in the political and in the ecclesiastical sphere. 
For example, when referring in one place to what he regards as 
the wrong use of authority, he mentions ‘Caesarist or Fascist’ 1 
domination. It does not follow however that emphasis on Fascist 
totalitarianism is accompanied by a blindness to the possible 
shortcomings of democracy. For instance, in a note he speaks of 
democracy which 'instead of being a dynamic movement (ilan) 
towards the ideal through the spiritualization of human life has 
become a stampede towards the goods of the earth through a 
systematic materialization of life’. 2 In other words, modem western 
democracy, though animated originally by an impulse directed 
to ideal goals, has become materialistic and cannot therefore 
simply be contrasted with political authoritarianism as the good 
is contrasted with the bad. As for the ecclesiastical sphere, it is 
obvious that Laberthonniere was opposed to the policy of trying 
to impose uniformity from above and to the sort of methods from 
which he personally was to suffer. He had, as it were, a post- 
Vatican II mentality long before the second Vatican Council. 
The same kind of ideas about the development of persons as 
1 Ibid., p. 5. 2 Ibid., p. 5«. 
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persons and of their union through personally willed acceptance 
of common ideals came out in his theory of education. 

According to Laberthonniere therefore there is a natural unity. 
‘All men constitute one humanity by nature.’ 1 There is also a 
unity which remains to be achieved, as a willed ideal. This shows 
that we have a common origin and a common goal. Beings (self- 
conscious subjects, that is to say) proceed from God and can 
attain their end only through union with the divine will. God is 
not so much a problem as ‘the solution of the problem which we 
are for ourselves’. 2 Without reference to God we cannot answer 
such questions as ‘what are we?’ and ‘what ought we to be?’. 
Or, rather, in attempting to answer these questions we are 
inevitably led into the sphere of religious belief. 

Laberthonniere was influenced by Maine de Biran and Boutroux, 
and also by Blondel. Philosophy was for him the science of life, 
human life; and its point of departure was 'ourselves as interior 
and spiritual realities having consciousness of ourselves’. 3 The 
word ‘science’ however must not be misunderstood. Science in 
the ordinary sense is a science of things, a physics of some kind, 
even if it takes human beings in their phenomenal reality into 
consideration. But metaphysics, to have a meaning for us, must 
illuminate the problems of life; and it must be livable. Biology 
deals with life and psychology with mind; and they have of course 
their value. But metaphysics is concerned with the self-conscious 
active subject as oriented to an ideal and a goal; and it is a 
science of life in the sense that it illuminates the nature and goal 
of the life of this subject (or of the person) considered as such. 

There is no great difficulty in understanding Laberthonni£re’s 
hostility to Aristotehanism and traditional Thomism, an hostility 
which led him to take a dim view of what he regarded as the 
weak concessions made by Blondel to Aquinas and the Thomists. 
In Laberthonni&re’s opinion Aristotehanism was a physics rather 
than a metaphysics, even if part of it was labelled ‘metaphysics’. 
And the God of Aristotle, wrapped up in himself, bore little 
resemblance to the living and active God of religion. As for 
Spinoza and other monists, they denied to all intents and purposes 
the irreducible distinctness of persons, while the positivists cut 
off the goal of unity-in-distinction from its ultimate transcendent 
and at the same time immanent foundation. 

1 Ibid., p. 11. 2 Ibid., p. n. 

3 Esquisse d’une philosophie personnaliste (1942), p. 7. 
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The reader is likely to conclude that Laberthouniere's idea of 
philosophy and his critical discussions of other philosophers, such 
as Aristotle, Descartes, Spinoza and Bergson, were influenced by 
his Christian belief. This conclusion would be obviously correct. 
But in the case of Laberthonniere all was out in the open; there 
was no attempt at concealment. In his view it was wrong to 
suppose that Christianity could be superimposed on a philosophy 
which had already been constructed or which was developed 
independently of Christian faith. For Christianity is "itself the 
philosophy in the etymological sense of the word, that is to say 
wisdom, the science of life which explains what we are and, on the 
basis of what we are, what we ought to be/ 1 The question whether 
or not there can be a Christian philosophy rests on a false assump¬ 
tion if one is thinking of a philosophy worked out independently 
of Christian belief and which would serve as a 'natural* basis on 
which Christianity could be superimposed as a 'supernatural* 
superstructure. This is the sort of idea which followed in the wake 
of the invasion of Aristotelianism in the Middle Ages. Chris¬ 
tianity is itself the true philosophy. And by the very fact that it is 
the true philosophy it excludes every other system. For 'every 
philosophy which deserves this name . . . presents itself, if not as 
exhaustive, at least as exclusive of what is not itself.* 2 

Laberthonniere obviously does not mean to imply that a man 
who is not a Christian is unable to raise and reflect on meta¬ 
physical problems. For it is clear that human life or existence can 
give rise to problems in anyone's mind, whether he is a Christian 
or not. Laberthonniere's thesis is rather that it is Christianity 
which provides the most adequate solution available to man. 
Or, better, Christianity is for him the saving wisdom, the true 
'science of life*, by which man can live. As he explicitly recog¬ 
nizes, Laberthonniere thus returns to the point of view of St. 
Augustine and other early Christian writers who looked on 
Christianity as being itself the true and genuine philosophy which 
fulfilled and supplanted the philosophies of the ancient world. 
The separation and subsequent conflict between philosophy and 
theology was a disaster. St. Thomas Aquinas did not baptize 
Aristotle; he aristotelianized Christianity, introducing into it 'the 
pagan conception of the world and of life*. 3 To be sure, if we once 
make a sharp separation between philosophy and theology, it 
appears inappropriate to describe Christianity as a philosophy, 
1 Ibid., p. 13. a Ibid., p. 13. 3 Ibid., p. 643. 
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even as the true philosophy. But there is no compelling reason 
to make the separation. It may seem that philosophy is the work 
of ‘pure reason’ and belongs to the natural level, whereas theology 
is the fruit of revelation proceeding from the supernatural sphere. 
But according to Laberthonniere it is a mistake to look on the 
natural and the supernatural as two worlds, of which the latter is 
superimposed on the former. The terms ‘natural’ and ‘super¬ 
natural’ should be understood not in terms of a metaphysical 
dualism but as referring to 'two opposed manners of being and 
acting, of which one corresponds to what we are, to what we think 
and to what we do in virtue of our innate egocentricism, while the 
other corresponds to what we have the obligation of being, of 
thinking and of doing through willed generosity.’ 1 If therefore 
metaphysical philosophy is regarded as dealing with the prob¬ 
lems of what we are and what we ought to be, it is in no way 
derogatory to Christianity to describe it as the true philosophy. 
For it is precisely on these problems that it throws light, with a 
view to enabling man to become what he ought to be. 

Given this point of view, it is natural enough that Laberthon- 
ni£re should emphasize the close connection between truth and 
life. 'One does not demonstrate that God exists, no more than one 
demonstrates any existence. One finds him in seeking him. But 
one seeks only because one has already found him, only because 
he is present and active in the consciousness which we have of 
ourselves.’ 2 In regard to Christian dogmas too Laberthonniere 
thoroughly dislikes the idea of them as pieces of information, so to 
speak, which come from a supernatural world and which we simply 
have to accept on authority. He certainly rejects a purely rela¬ 
tivistic view of Christian dogmas, but he looks on them from the 
point of view of their capacity to illuminate human problems and 
to be guides for life. Without relevance for human life they would 
have no real meaning for us. It is not, Laberthonniere insists, a 
case of making man the measure of all truth, including revealed 
truth. For by considering truth in relation to ourselves and our 
lives we thereby measure ourselves by the truth rather than the 
other way round. If we understand the term ‘pragmatism’ as 
covering the view that truth in the religious sphere becomes 'our 
truth’ when we see its relevance to our lives, we can of course 

1 Ibid., p. 15. The distinction, Laberthonniere remarks, is really the same as 
that between St. Paul's carnal and spiritual man. 

a Ibid., p. 19. This is basically Augustinian doctrine. 
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describe Laberthonni^re as a pragmatist. But if we understand 
pragmatism as implying, for example, that the assertion of God’s 
existence is true only in the sense that it is useful for man to make 
this assertion, he was certainly not a pragmatist. For he believed 
that we cannot know ourselves properly without recognizing the 
reality of God. 

From one point of view Laberthonni&re’s view of the nature of 
philosophy and metaphysics is a matter of terminology. That is to 
say, if we decide to mean by ‘metaphysics’ the saving wisdom, it is 
clear that for the Christian Christianity itself must be ‘the meta¬ 
physics’. 1 And if Laberthonni&re were accused of reducing the 
Christian religion to the level of a philosophy, he could reply that 
the accusation rested on a misunderstanding of his use of the word 
‘philosophy’. At the same time, when he says that metaphysics, 
identified with Christian doctrine as 'the science of our life’, 2 has 
ourselves as its point of departure, one can understand theolo¬ 
gians suspecting him of pure immanentism, especially if they take 
such propositions out of the context in which he is distinguishing 
between what he means by metaphysics and what Aristotle 
meant. 

It may seem that Laberthonntere has really no place in a history 
of philosophy. But this judgment obviously presupposes a concept 
of philosophy which he rejects. In any case his thought is of some 
interest. It continues the approach to metaphysics from within 
which was characteristic of Maine de Biran, but in its concept of 
the relation between metaphysics and Christianity it goes back to 
St. Augustine. By his attitude to Aquinas’s attempt to incorporate 
Aristotelianism into a comprehensive theological-philosophical 
world-vision Laberthonntere recalls to our minds the reaction 
which produced and followed on the condemnations of 1277. But 
his hostility to Aristotle and Aquinas is motivated not so much by 
veneration for the sancti and for tradition as such as by his own 
personalist and, to a certain extent, existentialist approach. For 
instance, his attack on the Aristotelian theory of matter as the 
principle of individuation is made in the name of a spiritualist 
personalism. He is in a real sense a modem Augustinian who 
develops his thought through dialogue with other philosophers 
such as Descartes, Bergson and Brunschvicg. His insistence on 
Christian doctrines becoming truths for us, our truths, in propor¬ 
tion as we discern and appropriate their relevance to human life 
1 Ibid., p. 7. 3 Ibid., p, 7. 
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may assimilate him to the modernists. But he combines this 
insistence with a genuine attempt to avoid a relativism which 
would exclude the claim that there are objective and abiding 
Christian truths. 

4. The term ‘modernism’ was first used in the early years of the 
twentieth century and seems to have been coined by opponents 
of the movement, though it was also used by writers such as 
Buonaiuti, who published The Programme of the Modernists 
(.Ilprogramma dei modernisti) in 1907. It is easy enough to mention 
names of persons who are universally classified as modernists. In 
France there is Alfred Loisy (1857-1940), in Italy Ernesto 
Buonaiuti (1881-1946) and in Great Britain George Tyrrell 
(1861-1909). But it is a great deal more difficult to give a clear 
account of the content of modernism, and still more difficult to 
define it. Perhaps the easiest way of coping with the matter is to 
give an historical account, as proper attention can then be paid to 
differences in interests and lines of thought. 1 One can of course 
attempt to delineate modernism as a system, in an abstract 
manner; but one then exposes oneself to the pertinent objection 
that modernism as a clearly defined system was created not by the 
modernists themselves but by the ecclesiastical documents con¬ 
demning them, such as the decree Lamentahili and, much more, 
the encyclical Pascendi, both of which appeared in 1907. 2 It 
would however be quite out of place to attempt to give a history 
of the modernist movement in this chapter. And the primary 
purpose of the following remarks is to show why thinkers such as 
Blondel and Laberthonni^re were suspected of modernism, and 
how the thought of Blondel at any rate differed from modernism 
in the sense in which modernism was condemned by Rome. 

The term ‘modernism’, taken by itself, might be understood in 
terms of modernization, in the sense of an attempt to bring 
Roman Catholic thought into line with contemporary scholarship 
and intellectual developments. In view of his positive attitude 
towards the greatly increased knowledge of Aristotelianism which 

1 Among general works on the subject mention can be made of Le modernisme 
dans Vdglise by J. Rividre (Paris, 1929), The Modernist Movement in the Roman 
Church by A. R. Vidler (London, 1934) and Histoire, dogme et critique dans la crise 
modemiste by E. Poulat (Paris, 1962), 

3 In the papal encyclical Pascendi it is explicitly stated that the document 
gathers together views which are expressed separately in the writings of the 
modernists and arranges them in a systematic manner, so that their presupposi¬ 
tions and implications can be clearly seen. In other words, the document under¬ 
takes to make explicit what is regarded as an implicit system. 
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was creating a stir in the thirteenth century, St. Thomas Aquinas 
has been spoken of as a modernist. 1 Again, Catholic scholars such 
as Louis Duchesne (1843-1922), who were concerned with applying 
to the origins of Christianity the methods of historical criticism 
which had developed in liberal Protestantism, especially in 
Germany, can be described as modernist in this general sense of the 
term. So of course can writers such as Blondel who insisted on the 
need for a more positive appreciation of modem philosophy. 

As used however with reference to a current of thought in the 
Catholic Church at the end of the nineteenth century and in the 
first decade of the present century, the term 'modernism' is 
obviously more specific than modernization or aggiornamento in a 
general sense. In the case of Loisy, for example, it refers to his 
conclusions about what was required or implied by the updating 
of historical and biblical studies. For instance, Loisy believed that 
Jesus as the Son of God was the creation of Christian faith reflect¬ 
ing on and transforming the man Jesus of Nazareth. This trans¬ 
formation involved also a deformation inasmuch as, for example, 
it involved attributing to the man Jesus miraculous actions the 
acceptance of which as historical events was ruled out by modem 
thought and knowledge. The task of historical criticism was to 
rediscover the historical figure hidden beneath the veils which 
faith had woven about it. In brief, Loisy maintained in effect that 
the historian of Christianity must approach his subject as he 
would approach any other historical theme, and that this ap¬ 
proach demanded a purely naturalistic account of Christ himself 
and of the origins and rise of the Christian Church. We may of 
course wish to distinguish between historical inquiry in itself and 
'higher criticism' as it developed in liberal Protestantism and then 
influenced some Catholic thinkers, but it is understandable that 
Loisy's ideas did not commend themselves to the authorities of the 
Church. For these ideas pretty well undermined the Church's claims. 

Loisy was not a professional philosopher and was quite prepared 
to admit that philosophy was not his speciality. 2 3 At the same time 

1 fitienne Gilson suggested that St. Thomas's ‘modernism* was the only one 
which had proved successful. Laberthonntere retorted, ‘successful in what?'. 
In Laberthonni^re’s view the success consisted in Aristotelian Thomism even¬ 
tually receiving an official blessing from ecclesiastical authority, a result which 

was a matter for regret rather than for rejoicing. 

3 Loisy makes this admission in his Simple Reflections on Lamentabili and 
Pascendi (Simples riflexions sur le dicret du Saint-Office ‘Lamentabili sane exitu ' 
et sur Vencyclique ‘Pascendi dominici gregis*, Paris. 1908, p. 198). Buonaiuti was 
more given to philosophy than was Loisy. 
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in his remarks about belief in God he can be said to assume that 
the human mind cannot attain knowledge of the Transcendent. 
God is really the Unknowable of Spencer, that which transcends 
the reach of what Kant described as theoretical knowledge. 
We think of God in terms of symbols, and from a practical point 
of view we are warranted in acting as though there were a personal 
divine will having a claim on the human will. But in the moral and 
religious sphere we cannot prove the absolute truth of any belief. 
In this sphere truth, as related to man's good, is as subject to 
change as man himself. There are no absolutely true and im¬ 
mutable revealed truths. What is called revelation is man's inter¬ 
pretation of his experience; and both experience and interpreta¬ 
tion are subject to change. 

Later on Loisy approached the position of Auguste Comte. 
That is to say, he saw in the history of religion an expression of 
the experience not of the individual but of the community. 
Christianity had promoted the ideal of a united humanity and was 
passing into the religion of humanity. Finally, Loisy seems to 
have returned to the idea of a transcendent God, not however to 
any belief in revelation or in the Church as custodian of revelation. 
For present purposes however we can emphasize simply his 
relativistic and pragmatist view of truth in the ethico-religious 
sphere. 

In general, the modernists tended to assume that modem 
philosophy had shown that the human mind cannot transcend 
the sphere of consciousness. In one sense of course this is a 
truism, in so far, that is to say, as it means that we cannot be 
conscious of anything without being conscious of it or think 
of anything without thinking of it. But immanentism was under¬ 
stood as excluding any proof of God's existence by, for example, 
a causal argument. What is given in man is a need for the divine 
which, rising into consciousness, takes the form of a religious 
feeling or sense which is equivalent to faith. Revelation is man’s 
interpretation of his religious experience. This interpretation is 
expressed of course in conceptual or intellectual forms. But these 
can become antiquated and stifling, so that new forms of expres¬ 
sion have to be sought. Revelation in a general sense can be con¬ 
sidered as the work of God, even if from another point of view it 
is man's work. But the idea of God revealing absolute truths from 
outside, as it were, truths which are promulgated by the Church 
in the form of unchangeable statements of unchanging truths is 
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incompatible with the concept of evolution, when applied to man’s 
cultural and religious life, and with the accompanying relativistic 
view of religious truth. 

The foregoing remarks are of course a partial summary of 
views expressed in writings by different authors. 1 But they may 
suffice to show how Catholic philosophers such as Blondel and 
fidouard Le Roy could be accused of modernism or of modernist 
leanings. For Blondel, as we have seen, pursued what he called the 
method of immanence and approached God in terms of the 
human spirit's basic orientation as manifested in its activity, 
while Le Roy, through his acceptance and application of the 
Bergsonian views of intelligence and intuition, appeared to 
attribute to religious dogmas a purely pragmatic value. Blondel 
however never accepted immanentism as a doctrine. Nor could he, 
as he tried, by means of the method of immanence, to open the 
mind to the transcendent divine reality and lead it to the stage at 
which there was a point of insertion, so to speak, for God's self¬ 
revelation. As for Le Roy, he certainly expounded a pragmatic 
interpretation of scientific truth and applied it also to religious 
dogmas. But he defended his position and was never separated 
from the Church, either by his own action or by that of ecclesias¬ 
tical authority. According to Laberthonniere, who was given to 
such remarks, what Le Roy did was to reduce not Christianity to 
Bergsonism but Bergsonism to Christianity. 

The main theme of this chapter has been philosophy as 
apologetics. The new approach in apologetics was represented by 
0116 -Laprune, Blondel and Laberthonniere. Their thought had 
indeed some points in common with views expressed by the 
modernists. But they were primarily concerned with philosophical 
approaches to Christianity, whereas the modernists were primarily 
concerned with reconciling Catholic faith and beliefs with freedom 
in historical, biblical and scientific research. While therefore 
Blondel, as a professional philosopher, was careful not only to 
stop short of pronouncements about revelation but also to justify 
this stopping short in terms of his own concept of the nature and 

1 Tyrrell spoke of revelation as being man's statements about his spiritual 
experiences rather than God's statements to man. But he did not deny that in and 
through these experiences man encounters God. According to Tyrrell God is 
known only in and through his effects. These effects are divine impulses in man, 
which man interprets in his own categories and language. And the test of the 
interpretations is their spiritual fruitfulness. Tyrrell certainly felt at times a 
strong inclination or temptation to agnosticism. But he tried to hold on to belief 
in God as A reality. 
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scope of philosophy, the modernists were naturally compelled to 
reconsider the nature of revelation and of Catholic dogma. In 
other words, they occupied themselves with theological topics in a 
way in which Blondel did not. And as their idea of what was 
demanded by modern historical and bibliqal research was a 
radical one, they naturally fell foul of ecclesiastical authorities 
who were convinced that the modernists were undermining the 
Christian faith. Looking back, we may think that the authorities 
were so much concerned with the conclusions at which the 
modernists arrived that they failed to consider whether or not the 
modernistic movement expressed recognition of genuine prob¬ 
lems. But we have to see things in their historical perspective. 
Given the actual situation, including the attitude of the authori¬ 
ties on the one hand and the concept of 'modern’ scholarship and 
knowledge on the other hand, one could hardly expect events to 
be other than what they were. Moreover, from the philosophical 
point of view the thought of Blondel is of considerably more 
value than the ideas of the modernists. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THOMISM IN FRANCE 

Introductory remarks; D . J. Mercier — Gamgou-Lagrange and 
Sertittanges — J . Maritain — E. Gilson — P. Rousselot and 
A. Forest — J. Mardchal. 

1. It would be incorrect to say that the Thomist revival in the 
nineteenth century originated with the publication in 1879 of 
Pope Leo XIII's encyclical letter Aetemi Patris. But papal 
assertion of the permanent value of Thomism and the encyclical's 
exhortation to Catholic philosophers to draw their inspiration from 
Aquinas while developing his thought to meet modem intellectual 
needs certainly gave a powerful impetus to an already existing 
movement. Papal endorsement of Thomism had of course several 
effects. On the one hand it encouraged the formation, especially in 
clerical circles and in ecclesiastical seminaries and academic 
institutions, of what one might describe as a party-line, a kind of 
philosophical orthodoxy. In other words, it could be used in 
support of the subordination of philosophy to theological interests 
and of the activities of the rigid and narrow-minded Thomists 
who were suspicious of and hostile to the more original and 
independent-minded Catholic thinkers, such as Maurice Blondel. 
On the other hand the call to look back to the thought of an out¬ 
standing thinker of the Middle Ages and to apply the principles 
of his thought to problems arising in the modem cultural situation 
undoubtedly helped to promote a great deal of serious philoso¬ 
phical reflection. Whatever one may think about the perennial 
value of Aquinas's thought, there was a lot to be said in favour of 
approaching philosophy by way of the system of an outstanding 
thinker and of thinking on systematic lines, in terms, that is to 
say, of certain basic philosophical principles and of their applica¬ 
tion instead of following the rather wishy-washy eclecticism which 
had tended to prevail in ecclesiastical academic institutions. 

Exaggeration should be avoided. Official approval of a certain 
line of thought could and did produce a party-spirit which was 
narrow and polemical. At no time indeed was Thomism as such 
imposed on Catholic philosophers in a way which would imply 
that it was part of the Catholic faith. In theory the autonomy of 


philosophy was upheld. It is however undeniable that in some 
circles there was a marked tendency to depict Thomism as the 
only line of philosophical thought which really fitted in with 
Catholic theology. The theory was of course that it fitted in 
because it was true rather than it must be thought of as true 
because it fitted in. But one can hardly shut one's eyes to the fact 
that in many ecclesiastical institutions Thomism, or what was 
considered such, came to be taught in a dogmatic manner analo¬ 
gous to that in which Marxism-Leninism is taught in Communist- 
dominated education. At the same time the 'back to Aquinas' 
movement could obviously stimulate more able minds to endea¬ 
vour to recapture the spirit of Aquinas and to create a synthesis 
in the light of the contemporary cultural situation. And there 
certainly have been Thomist philosophers who have embraced 
Thomist principles not because they were taught to do so but 
because they came to believe in their validity, and who have tried 
to apply these principles in a constructive way to modern prob¬ 
lems. To this positive development of Thomist thought France 
has made a signal contribution; and it is with this contribution that 
we are concerned here. 

In its earlier days the Thomist revival owed a great deal to 
Desird Joseph Mercier (1851-1926) and to his collaborators at 
Louvain. After having taught philosophy in the seminary at 
Malines Mercier was appointed professor of Thomist philosophy 
in the University of Louvain in 1882. In 1888 he founded the 
Philosophical Society of Louvain, and in 1889 he became the first 
president of the newly established Institute of Philosophy of the 
University. The Revue ndo-scolastique (now the Revue philosophique 
de Louvain) was started by the Philosophical Society under Mer- 
cier's editorship. In his years as a professor Mercier laboured 
strenuously to develop Thomism in the light of modern problems 
and of modern philosophy. Among his writings are two volumes 
on psychology (1892), a work on logic (1894), a book on general 
metaphysics or ontology (1894) and a work on the theory of 
knowledge, Critiriologie gdndrale (1899). I n general, Mercier con¬ 
cerned himself with developing a realist metaphysics in critical 
dialogue with empiricism, positivism and the philosophy of Kant. 
But he was also particularly insistent on the need for a first-hand 
knowledge of science and for a positive relation between philo¬ 
sophy and the sciences. He himself wrote on experimental psycho¬ 
logy, and through the Institute of Philosophy he encouraged the 
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formation of a band not only of philosophers but also of scientists, 
such as the experimental psychologist Albert-Edouard Michotte 
(1881-1965) who had studied in Germany with Wundt and Kiilpe. 
Nowadays Mercier’s philosophical writings may seem rather old- 
fashioned; but there can be no doubt of his real contribution to 
bringing Thomism into closer touch with contemporary philo¬ 
sophical and scientific thought and with making it intellectually 
respectable. In 1906 he was appointed archbishop of Malines, 
and in the following year he was made a Cardinal. 

Though Mercier admired Kant in some respects, he criticized at 
length what seemed to him to be Kant’s subjectivism and his 
restriction of the scope of metaphysics. For a considerable time 
Kant was one of the principal bogeymen of the Scholastics. At a 
later date however another Belgian, Joseph Marshal, of whom 
more will be said later, adopted a much more positive approach, 
trying to appropriate Kant, as it were, and then to go beyond him. 
Some people doubt whether the so-called transcendental Thomism 
which stems from Marshal can properly be described as Thomism. 
But at any rate its development is one expression of the marked 
change in the attitude of Thomists to other currents of thought in 
modern philosophy. Nowadays the orthodox Thomist of the type 
of Jacques Maritain has become comparatively rare. 

The relaxing of polemical attitudes on the part of Thomist 
philosophers through a genuine effort to enter into, understand and 
evaluate other currents of thought has been accompanied in recent 
years by a notable diminution in the Church’s attempt to en¬ 
courage and promote a philosophical party-line. For example, the 
second Vatican Council was careful not to make pronouncements 
in the philosophical area. Besides, a number of Catholic theolo¬ 
gians are understandably anxious to emphasize the independence 
of faith from any philosophical system, including Thomism, while 
others prefer to look for a philosophical basis in, say, the 
anthropology of Martin Heidegger. Again, certain developments in 
theological thought have tended to weaken the idea that Chris¬ 
tian beliefs need to be expressed in categories borrowed from a 
particular philosophical tradition. It is indeed questionable 
whether theologians can get along without philosophy quite as 
easily as some of them seem to assume. The point is however that 
the ‘handmaid of theology’ situation, to which reference was made 
above, has greatly changed. 

Given the changed situation, it is arguable that the impetus of 
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the Thomist revival is spent. With diminished official backing and 
with the development of tendencies in theology which are hostile 
to the use of metaphysics for apologetic purposes, if not to meta¬ 
physics as such, it is natural that there should be a marked 
reaction against Thomism. There may of course be a renewal of 
interest in the spirit and ways of thought of Aquinas. The present 
writer is however happily not called upon to indulge in hazardous 
prophecies. His task is to make some remarks about Thomism 
in France. 

2. France has made a signal contribution to the development 
of Thomism in the modem world. Among the pioneers Reginald 
Garrigou-Lagrange (1877-1964), a well known Dominican philo¬ 
sopher and theologian, has indeed appeared to a good many 
people as a rather narrow representative of neo-Thomism, intent on 
maintaining and promoting an orthodox party line. But despite 
his rather limited outlook 1 he contributed by his writings to 
raising the standard of thought in Thomist circles. An opponent 
of modernism, in 1909 he published Le sens commun, la philo¬ 
sophic de I’etre et les formules dogmatiques (Common Sense, the 
Philosophy of Being and Dogmatic Formulas ). His well known book 
on natural theology, Dieu, son existence et sa nature, appeared in 
1915. 2 In 1932 he published Le rdalisme du principe de finaliti 
(The Realism of the Principle of Finality), and in 1946 La synthdse 
thomiste . 3 He also published theological works and books on 
Christian spirituality and mysticism, a number of which have been 
translated into English. 

Another name which should be mentioned is that of Antonin- 
Dalmace Sertillanges (1863-1948), also a Dominican. Sertil- 
langes was a prolific writer, who tried to exhibit the applicability 
and fruitfulness of Thomist principles in a variety of spheres and 
who devoted special attention to the relation between philosophy 
and Christianity. His best known work is probably his two- 
volume study of St. Thomas, S. Thomas d’Aquin, the first edition 
of which appeared in 1910. 4 Other publications on Aquinas 
include a study of his ethics. La philosophic morale de S. Thomas 

1 Garrigou-Lagrange would claim of course that if his outlook was limited, it 
was limited by a perception of the truth of perennial philosophical principles on 
the one hand and by divine revelation on the other. 

2 An English translation by B. Rose appeared in two volumes in 1934, God, 
His Existence and His Nature. 

3 There is an English translation by P. Cummings, Reality. A Synthesis of 
Thomist Thought (London, 1950). 

* It was later entitled La philosophic de S. Thomas d*Aquin. 
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d'Aquin (1914, later edition 1942) and Les grandes thises de la 
philosophic thomiste 1 which appeared in 1928. A two-volume work 
on the relation between philosophy and Christianity, Le chris- 
tianisme el les philosophies appeared in 1939-41, and another two- 
volume work on the problem of evil, Le probleme du mal, in 1949- 
51. Among other writings we can mention a book on socialism 
and Christianity, Socialisme et christianisme (1905), and one on the 
thought of Claude Bernard, La philosophic de Claude Bernard 
( 1944 )- 

3. The two names however which are most associated with 
putting Thomism on the map, with, that is to say, bringing it out 
of a rather narrow and predominantly ecclesiastical circle and 
making it respectable in the eyes of the academic world, are 
Jacques Maritain and Etienne Gilson. Professor Gilson of course is 
widely known for his historical studies which have won him 
respect even among those who are not particularly sympathetic 
to Thomism. Maritain is first and foremost a theoretical philo¬ 
sopher. Gilson, as befits an historian, has concerned himself with 
exhibiting the thought of Aquinas in its historical setting and 
therefore in its theological context. Maritain has been more con¬ 
cerned with exhibiting Thomism as an autonomous philosophy 
which can enter into dialogue with other philosophies without 
appealing to revelation and the principles of which are relevant 
to the solution of modern problems. Given the suspicion of meta¬ 
physics which is not infrequently encountered among theologians, 
including Catholic theologians, and given the natural reaction in 
Catholic colleges and seminaries to past indoctrination in what 
amounted to a Thomist party line, it is understandable if Maritain 
in particular is commonly regarded as old-fashioned and if his 
writings no longer have the vogue which they once enjoyed. 2 But 
this does not alter the fact that his was probably the greatest 
single contribution to the Thomist revival to which impetus was 
given by the encyclical letter Aeterni Patris in 1879. 

Jacques Maritain was born at Paris in 1882. When he went to 
the Sorbonne as a student, he looked to science to solve all prob¬ 
lems; but he was liberated from scientism by the influence of the 
lectures of Henri Bergson. In 1904 Maritain married Raissa 

1 There is an English translation by G. Anstruther under the title The Founda¬ 
tions of Thomislic Philosophy (London, 1931)* 

2 This is applicable more to Maritain than to Gilson, as the value of Gilson's 
historical studies does not depend on one’s attitude to Thomism as a philosophy 
for today. 
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Oumansoff, a fellow student, and in 1906 they were converted to 
Catholicism under the influence of L£on Bloy (1846-1917), the 
famous French Catholic writer and vigorous opponent of bour¬ 
geois society and religion. In 1907-08 Maritain studied biology at 
Heidelberg with Hans Driesch, the neovitalist. 1 He then devoted 
himself to studying the works of Aquinas and became an ardent 
disciple. In 1913 he delivered a series of conferences on the philo¬ 
sophy of Bergson; 2 and in 1914 he was appointed to lecture on 
modern philosophy at the Institut Catholique at Paris. He has also 
taught at the Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies at Toronto, 
at Columbia University and at Notre Dame, where a centre was 
set up in 1958 to encourage studies on the lines of his thought. 
After the second world war Maritain was French ambassador to 
the Holy See from 1945 until 1948 and then taught at Princeton 
University. Later he lived in retirement in France. He died in 
1973 - 

It has sometimes been said that whereas Gilson rules out the 
so-called critical problem as a pseudo-problem, Maritain admits it. 
This statement is however misleading, if taken by itself, for it 
suggests that Maritain starts his philosophizing either with 
trying to prove, abstractly, that we can have knowledge or with 
following Descartes in taking self-consciousness as undeniable 
and then attempting to justify our natural belief that we have 
knowledge of objects external to the self or that there are things 
corresponding to our ideas of them. If the critical problem is 
understood in this sort of way, Maritain excludes it just as much 
as Gilson does. He does not try to prove a priori that knowledge 
is possible. And he sees clearly that if we once shut ourselves up in 
the circle of our ideas, there we remain. He is a realist, and he has 
always insisted that when I know Tom, it is Tom that I know, 
not my idea of Tom. 3 At the same time Maritain certainly admits 
the critical problem, if by this is meant reflection by the mind on 
its pre-reflexive knowledge with a view to answering the question, 
what is knowledge? To ask in an abstract manner whether there 
can be knowledge and to attempt to answer this question in a 

1 See Vol. 6 of this History, pp. 383-4. 

2 Published as La philosophic bergsonienne (1914). English translation, Berg- 
sonian Philosophy and Thomism, by M. L. Andison and J. G. Andison (N.Y., 1955). 

3 Obviously, objections can be raised. But Maritain has clung tenaciously to the 
view that though from a psychological point of view ideas are mental modifi¬ 
cations, the intentional object, considered precisely as such, is not different from 
the object referred to. In scholastic language, he has always refused to transform 
the medium quo into a medium quod . 
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purely a priori manner is to enter a blind alley. The only way out 
is the way we came in. But there can perfectly well be an inquiry 
leading to knowledge of knowledge, the result of the mind’s 
reflecting on its own activity in knowing something. 

The question, ‘what is knowledge’? suggests however that there 
is only one kind of knowledge, whereas Maritain's concern has 
been with inquiring into distinguishable ways of knowing reality. 
He has written a good deal in the field of theory of knowledge; 
but his best known work on the topic is probably Distinguer pour 
unir, ou Les degris du savoir, the first edition of which appeared in 
1932. 1 One of his preoccupations, here and elsewhere, is to 
interpret knowledge in such a way that it does count as knowledge 
of the world but yet not only leaves room for but also demands 
philosophy of Nature in particular and metaphysics in general. 
In The Degrees of Knowledge Maritain expresses his agreement 
with Meyerson that a concern with ontology, with causal explana¬ 
tion that is to say, is not foreign to science as it actually exists (as 
distinct from what may be said about it); but he argues that the 
mathematical nature of modern physics has resulted in the con¬ 
tinuation of a world which is so remote from the world of ordinary 
experience as to be practically unimaginable. He is not of course 
objecting to the mathematicization of physics. 'To be experimental 
(in its matter) and deductive (in its form, but above all in regard 
to the laws of the variations of the quantities involved), such is the 
ideal proper to modern science.’ 2 But in Maritain’s view ‘the 
encounter of the law of causality, which is immanent in our 
reason, and of the mathematical conception of Nature has as a 
result the construction in theoretical physics of more and more 
geometrized universes in which fictional causal entities with a 
basis in reality (entia ralionis cum fundamenio in re), the function 
of which is to serve as support for mathematical deduction, come 
to include a very detailed account of empirically determined real 
causes or conditions.' 3 Theoretical physics certainly provides 
scientific knowledge, in the sense that it enables us to predict and 
to master Nature. But the functions of its hypotheses are prag¬ 
matic. They do not provide certain knowledge of the being of 
things, their ontological structure. And in The Range of Reason 
Maritain commends the views on science advanced by the Vienna 
Circle. As one would expect, he rejects the thesis that ‘whatever 

1 English translation. The Degrees of Knowledge, by G. B. Phelan (N.Y., 1959). 

8 Les degris du savoir (1932 edition), p. 90. 3 Ibid., p. 87. 
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has no meaning for the scientist has no meaning at all ’. 1 But in 
regard to the logical structure of science itself and in regard to 
what has meaning for the scientist as such, ‘the analysis of the 
School of Vienna is, I believe, generally accurate and well- 
founded'. 2 Maritain is still convinced however that though science 
constructs entia rationis possessing pragmatic value, it is inspired 
by a desire for a knowledge of reality, and that science itself gives 
rise to 'problems which go beyond the mathematical analysis of 
sensory phenomena’. 3 

Theoretical physics for Maritain is therefore a cross, as it were, 
between purely observational or empirical science on the one hand 
and pure mathematics on the other. It is ‘a mathematicization of 
the sensible 1 . 4 Philosophy of Nature however is concerned with the 
essence of ‘mobile being as such and the ontological principles 
which account for its mutability’. 6 It deals with the nature of the 
continuum, of quantity, of space, motion, time, corporal sub¬ 
stance, vegetative and sensitive life, and so on. Metaphysics is 
concerned not with mobile being as such but simply with being as 
being. It therefore has a wider range and, according to Marit ain , 
goes deeper. All this is set in the framework of a theory of degrees 
of abstraction based on Aristotle and Aquinas. The philosophy of 
Nature, just like science, abstracts from matter as the individuat¬ 
ing principle (that is to say, it is not concerned with particular 
things as such); but it is still concerned with the material thing as 
that which can neither exist without matter nor be conceived 
without it. Mathematics is largely concerned with quantity and 
quantitative relations conceived in abstraction from matter, though 
quantity cannot exist without matter. Finally, metaphysics 
includes knowledge of that which not only can be conceived 
without matter but can also exist without it. It is ‘at the purest 
degree of abstraction because it is furthest removed from the 
senses: it opens up on the immaterial, on a world of realities 
which exist or can exist in separation from matter.’ 6 

It is hardly necessary to say that Maritain is reasserting the 
concept of the hierarchy of the sciences derived from Aristotle and 
Aquinas. He has of course to fit modem science into this scheme; 

1 The Range of Reason, p. 6. 2 Ibid., p. 6. 3 Ibid., p. 4. 

4 Les degris du savoir, pp. 269-70. 5 Ibid., p. 346. 

9 Ibid., pp. ri-12. Maritain does not mean to imply that metaphysics (the 
'first philosophy' of Aristotle) treats solely of what transcends sensible reality. 
Its subject-matter is being as being. But as it abstracts from materiality, it can 
proceed to the sphere of spiritual reality. 
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for physical science as it has developed since the Renaissance is 
not the same as what Aristotle called ‘physics'. 1 Basically however 
the scheme is the same, though, like Aquinas, Maritain leaves 
room at the apex of the sciences for Christian theology, based on 
revealed premises. Theology apart, metaphysics is the highest of 
the sciences, science being conceived in Aristotelian fashion as 
knowledge of things through their causes. Nobody could accuse 
Maritain of lacking the courage to express his convictions. He 
admits of course that metaphysics is ‘useless’, in the sense that it is 
contemplative, not experimental, and that from the point of view 
of one who wishes to make empirical discoveries or to increase our 
mastery of Nature metaphysics cuts a very poor figure in com¬ 
parison with the particular sciences. But he insists that meta¬ 
physics is an end, not a means, that it reveals to man ‘authentic 
values and their hierarchy’, 2 that it provides a centre for ethics, 
and that it introduces us to the eternal and absolute. 

Maritain insists that if he adopts the principles of Aristotle and 
Aquinas, this is because the principles are true, not because they 
come from these venerable figures. As however his metaphysics is 
substantially that of Aquinas, at any rate when separated from 
Christian theology, it would be inappropriate to outline the con¬ 
tent here. 3 It is sufficient to say that Aquinas, with his emphasis 
on esse (being in the sense of existence) is represented as the 
genuine ‘existentialist’, though Maritain is not the man to despise 
‘essences’, which he thinks of as grasped within the existent, 
though the mind considers them in abstraction. Rather than 
attempting to recapitulate Thomist metaphysics it is preferable 
to draw attention to the two following points. 

In the first place, though Maritain is the last man to despise the 
activity of the discursive reason and though he criticizes what he 
regards as Bergson’s exaggerated depreciation of the intelligence 
and of the cognitive value of concepts, he has always been ready 
to recognize other ways of knowing than those exemplified in the 
'sciences’. For example, he claims that there can be a non- 

1 What Aristotle called physics corresponds more with Maritain's philosophy 
of Nature. 

2 Les degrds du savoir, p. 10. 

3 See, for example, Sept lemons sur Litre (1934) (translated as A Preface to Meta¬ 
physics: Seven Lectures on Being , London and N.Y., 1939) and Court Traitt de 
Vexistence et de Vexistent, (1947) (translated as Existence and the Existent by L. 

Galanti£re and G. B. Phelan, N.Y., 1948). But Maritain's books on knowledge, 
such as The Degrees of Knowledge, also treat of metaphysics. For knowledge and 
metaphysics are for him closely related. 
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conceptual, pre-reflective knowledge. Thus there can be an 
implicit knowledge of God which is not recognized by the person 
who has it as knowledge of God. In virtue of the internal dynamism 
of the will choice of the good, as against evil, involves an implicit 
affirmation of God, the Good itself, as the ultimate goal of human 
existence. This is ‘a purely practical, non-conceptual and non- 
conscious knowledge of God which can co-exist with a theoretical 
ignorance of God.’ 1 Again, Maritain has written about what he 
calls 'knowledge by connaturality’. This is found, for example, in 
religious mysticism. But it also plays a part in our knowledge of 
persons. And another form of it, distinct from mysticism, is 
‘poetic knowledge’, arising ‘through the instrumentality of 
emotion, which, received in the preconscious life of the intellect, 
becomes intentional and intuitive’, 2 and tends by its nature to 
expression and creation. Knowledge by connaturality is also 
prominent in moral experience. For though moral philosophy 3 
belongs to the conceptual, discursive, rational use of reason, it by 
no means follows that a man actually arrives at his moral convic¬ 
tions in this way. On the contrary, moral philosophy presupposes 
moral judgments which express a knowledge by connaturality, a 
conformity between the practical reason and the essential inclina¬ 
tions of human nature. 

In the second place Maritain has tried to develop Thomist 
social and political philosophy, applying its principles to modem 
problems. If Aquinas had lived in the time of Galileo and Des¬ 
cartes, he would, according to Maritain, have freed Christian 
philosophy from the mechanics and astronomy of Aristotle, while 
remaining faithful to the principles of Aristotelian metaphysics. 
If he were living in the modem world, he would free Christian 
thought from ‘the images and fantasies of the sacrum imperium’ 4 

1 The Range of Reason, p. 70. Obviously, this view is relevant to Maritain's 
assessment of atheism. In addition to 'practical atheists* (who believe that they 
believe in God but deny him by their conduct) and 'absolute atheists’ he admits 
a class of 'pseudo-atheists* (who believe that they do not believe in God but who 
in fact believe in him unconsciously). Cf. Ibid., pp. 103 ff. 

2 See also Art et scolastique, first published in 1920, Art and Scholasticism and 
The Frontiers of Poetry, translated by J. W. Evans (N.Y., 1962) contains also an 
English version of Frontiires de la podsie (1935). See also Creative Intuition in Art 
and Poetry (N.Y., 1953). 

3 Maritain's writings on this subject include Neuf lemons sur Us notions premieres 
de la philosophic morale (Nine lectures on the First Notions of Moral Philosophy) 
published in 1951, and La philosophic morale, vol. I, which appeared in i960 
(English translation, Moral Philosophy, by M. Suther and others, 1964). 

4 Humanisms intSgral (1936), p. 224. There is an English translation, True 
Humanism, by M. R. Adamson (London, 1938). 
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and from worn-out temporal systems. In outlining a philosophical 
basis for the fulfilment of such a task Maritain has recourse to the 
distinction, also encountered in the personalism of Mounier, 
between ‘individual’ and ‘person’. Accepting the Aristotelian- 
Thomist theory of matter as the principle of individuation, he 
describes individuality as 'that which excludes from oneself all 
other men’ and as ‘the narrowness of the ego, foreover threatened 
and forever eager to grasp for itself’. 1 Personality is the subsistence 
of the spiritual soul as communicated to the composite human 
being and as characterized by self-giving in freedom and love. In 
the concrete human being individuality and personality are of 
course combined, as man is a unity. But there can be societies 
which disregard man as a person and consider him simply as an 
individual. They emphasize individuals precisely as distinct 
particulars, neglecting the universal, as in bourgeois individualism, 
which corresponds, philosophically, to nominalism. Or they may 
emphasize the universal to such an extent that the particulars are 
completely subordinated to it. This happens in totalitarian 
societies of various kinds, which correspond, philosophically, to 
ultra-realism, for which the universal is a subsistent reality. The 
'moderate realism’ of St. Thomas would be expressed, in the 
social-political sphere, in a society of persons, which would indeed 
satisfy the needs of human beings as biological individuals but 
would at the same time be grounded on respect for the human 
person as transcending the biological level and, indeed, any 
temporal society. 'Man is by no means for the State. The State is 
for man.’ 3 It may be added that during the Spanish Civil War 
Maritain supported the Republic and thus incurred a good deal 
of opprobrium in certain circles. Politically speaking, he has been 
on the left rather than on the right. 

4. fitienne Henri Gilson was born at Paris in 1884 and did his 
university studies at the Sorbonne. After the first world war, in 
which he served as an officer, he was appointed professor of 
philosophy at Strasbourg. In 1921 however he accepted the chair 
of history of medieval philosophy at the Sorbonne, a post which 
he held until he was appointed to a similar chair at the College de 
France in 1932. He founded and directed the Archives d’histoire 
doclrinale et littdraire du moyen dge and also the series Etudes de 

1 The Person and the Common Good, p, 27 (English translation, 1047, of La 
Personne et le hien commun). 

2 Man and the State (Chicago, 1051), p. 13. 


philosophic mddidvale. In 1929 he cooperated in founding the 
Institute of Medieval Studies at Toronto, and after the second 
world war he acted as its director. In 1947 he was elected a 
member of the French Academy. 

On the advice of L6vy-Bruhl Gilson studied the relations 
between Descartes and Scholasticism. His main doctorate thesis 
was on freedom in Descartes (La liberty chez Descartes et la thiologie, 
1913) while the minor thesis was entitled Index scolastico-cartesien 
(1913). But the main fruit of the research suggested by L 4 vy- 
Bruhl was Gilson’s Etudes sur le r 6 le de la pensde midiivale dans la 
formation du systeme cartisien (Studies on the Role of Medieval 
Thought in the Formation of the Cartesian System), which appeared 
in 1930. Meanwhile Gilson had studied Aquinas, and in 1919 he 
published the first edition of Le thomisme. Introduction d I’dtude 
de S. Thomas d’Aquin . 1 The first edition of La philosophic au 
moyen dge was published in 1922. 2 Works followed on St. Bona- 
venture, 3 St. Augustine, 4 St. Bernard, 5 Dante 8 and Duns Scotus. 7 
Gilson has also collaborated in the production of volumes on 
modern philosophy. 

Despite his astonishing productivity in the historical field, 
which is not confined to the writings mentioned above, Gilson has 
also published works in which he presents personal philosophical 
positions, even if his views are often developed in an historical 
setting or context. 8 One of the features of his philosophical out¬ 
look is his rejection of the primacy of the so-called critical prob¬ 
lem. If we cancel out, as it were, all our actual knowledge and then 
try to decide a priori whether knowledge is possible, we create for 

1 There have been a number of editions. There is a version in English, The 
Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas (N.Y., 1951). 

2 The 1944 edition was practically a new work. And the English History of 
Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages (London, 1955) is also a work on its own. 

3 La philosophic de 5 . Bonaventure (1924). The English translation, The Philo¬ 
sophy of St. Bonaventure, appeared in 1938. There was a second French edition in 
1943 - 

4 Introduction d VHude de 5 . Augustin (1929 and subsequent editions). There is 
an English translation, The Christian Philosophy of St. Augustine, by L. E. M. 
Lynch (London, 1961). 

6 La Thiologie mystique de 5 . Bernard (1934, 2nd edition 1947). 

0 Dante et la philosophic (1939; 2nd edition 1953). 

7 Jean Duns Scotus. Introduction d ses positions fondamentales (1952). 

8 We can mention, for example, The Unity of Philosophical Experience (N.Y., 
1937; London, 1938), Being and Some Philosophers (Toronto 1949, an English 
version of L’Stre et Vessence, 1948 and 1962), Painting and Reality (N.Y., 1958), 
Elements of Christian Philosophy (N.Y., i960), Le philosophe et la thdologie 
(Paris, i960; English version, The Philosopher and Theology , N.Y., 1962), and 
introduction aux arts du beau (Paris, 1963). 
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ourselves a pseudo-problem. For we could not even raise the 
question unless we knew what knowledge is. And we know this 
through actually knowing something. In other words, it is in and 
through the act of knowing something that the mind becomes 
aware of its capacity to know. In Gilson's opinion Aquinas’s 
attitude on this matter was far superior to that of those modern 
philosophers who have believed that the proper way of starting 
philosophy was to wrestle with the question whether we can know 
anything at all outside the subjective contents of our own minds. 

Gilson’s realism is also evident in his criticism of what he 
describes as ‘essentialist’ philosophy. If we try to reduce reality 
to clear and distinct concepts, universal by their nature, we omit 
the act of existence which is an act of singular or individual 
things. According to Gilson, this act is not conceptualizable, as 
existence is not an essence but the act by which an essence exists. 
It can be grasped only in and through essence, as its act, and it is 
affirmed in the existential judgment, which must be distinguished 
from the descriptive judgment. Thomism, as concerned with 
existing reality, is the authentic 'existentialism'. It does not, like 
the philosophies which are nowadays described as existentialist, 
interpret 'existence’ narrowly, in the sense of something peculiar 
to man. Nor does it exclude essence. But it is primarily concerned 
with reality as existing and with the relation between received or 
participated existence and the infinite act in which essence and 
existence are indentical. One of the chief representatives of 
essentialist philosophy, in Gilson’s eyes, was Christian Wolff; but 
he traces the origin of this line of thought back into the Middle 
Ages, where Aquinas is for him the chief exponent of existential 
philosophy. 

Another feature of Gilson’s thought is his refusal to extract a 
purely self-contained Thomist philosophy from the total thought 
of Aquinas. He does not indeed deny that the distinction made by 
St. Thomas between philosophy and theology is a valid distinc¬ 
tion. But he insists on the artificiality of tearing from its theolo¬ 
gical setting a philosophy in which the selection and ordering of 
themes is determined by theological ends or by their theological 
context. Further, it seems clear to Gilson that theological beliefs, 
in free divine creation for example, have had a great influence on 
philosophical speculation, and that whatever some Thomists may 
say, they do in fact philosophize in the light of their Christian 
beliefs, though it by no means follows that their philosophical 
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reasoning must be invalid or that they have to appeal to theo¬ 
logical premises. In other words, Gilson has maintained that there 
can be a Christian philosophy which is genuinely philosophical. 
Its Christian character would not indeed be ascertainable simply 
by inspecting its logical arguments. For if this were the case, it 
would be theology rather than philosophy. But comparison 
between philosophies shows that there can be a philosophy which, 
while remaining genuinely philosophical, does not deprive itself 
of the light afforded by revelation. This point of view has given 
rise to a good deal of discussion and controversy. Some writers 
have maintained that to speak of a Christian philosophy is as 
inappropriate as to speak of a Christian mathematics. But Gilson 
has persisted in maintaining his thesis. In so far as this is the 
historical judgment of a scholar who sees clearly the influence 
exercised on philosophy by Christian belief, especially in the 
patristic and medieval periods, there is no difficulty in accepting 
it. For it can hardly be denied that under the influence of Christian 
belief concepts derived from Greek thought were often given a 
new stamp or character, fresh themes were suggested, and philo¬ 
sophy, pursued for the most part by theologians, was used to 
extend a general Christian world-vision. Whereas however many 
people would claim that philosophy became adult only through 
separation from Christian theology and the attainment of complete 
autonomy, Gilson insists that there is still room for genuine 
philosophy pursued not simply by Christians but by philosophers 
as Christians. He is doubtless justified in rejecting the claim that 
Christians who develop natural theology, for example, are in no 
way influenced by their antecedent beliefs. But some would 
conclude that it is then a case of apologetics, not of authentic 
philosophy. The retort might be made that the complete auto¬ 
nomy of philosophy is a myth, and that if it is not the handmaid 
of theology, it is the handmaid of something else, being always 
'parasitic'. However, the question whether philosophizing pur¬ 
sued in the interests of the development of a comprehensive 
Christian world-view is genuine philosophizing or not, is probably 
best answered by inspecting examples. 

From the titles of books mentioned above it will be seen that 
Gilson, like Maritain, has written on aesthetics. In a general sense 
his point of view is Thomist. Art is regarded as a making or produc¬ 
tion of beautiful objects which cause contemplative enjoyment or 
pleasure. Gilson however derives from this view of art as creative 
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the conclusion that it is a great mistake to think that imitation 
belongs to its essence or nature. Abstract art as such needs no 
special justification. Whether a given picture, for example, is or is 
not a genuine work of art is clearly not a question which can be 
settled by philosophical reasoning. But if art is creative, there can 
be no good reason for regarding non-representational works as 
deficient, still less as disqualified from counting as works of art. 

5. Mention has been made of Garrigou-Lagrange, Sertillanges, 
Maritain and Gilson. It is neither possible nor desirable to list all 
French Thomists here. In view of his influence however mention 
should be made of Pierre Rousselot (1878-1915), a Jesuit theo¬ 
logian and philosopher who was killed on service in the first world 
war. In theological circles he is known for his views on the analysis 
of faith; but his main publication is Uintellectualisme de S. 
Thomas d’ A quin 1 in which he argues that the movement of the 
intellect to Being is the expression of a dynamism of the will, 
of love that is to say, which can find its goal only in God. In other 
words, he tries to dispose of the view that Aquinas was an arid 
intellectualist by revealing the dynamic orientation of the human 
spirit which underlies and gives rise to the movement of the mind 
in philosophical reflection. 

Sime similar ideas can be found in the writings of Aim6 Forest 
(b. 1898), who was appointed professor of philosophy at Mont¬ 
pellier in 1943. Author of works on Aquinas, 2 he is best known for 
his development of the idea of 'consent' to being, 3 in which he 
shows the influence of modern French philosophers. In the first 
place consent to being means consent to a movement of the human 
spirit whereby it does not stop short at empirical reality but 
transcends it towards the ultimate ground of all finite being. As 
the mind can stop short, or attempt to stop short, at the empiri¬ 
cally given, consent or option is required to recognize the realm of 
values and to pass beyond to God, who alone makes empirical 
reality intelligible. In the second place consent to being involves 
regarding finite existence as a gift, arousing a response in the 
human spirit. In other words, with Forest the metaphysics of 
being assumes a religious and also ethical character. 

1 This work, published in 1908, was translated into English by F. James as 
The Tntelle dualism of St. Thomas (London, 1935). 

2 S. Thomas d’A quin (1933) and La structure mitaphysique du concret selon 
S. Thomas d’ A quin (1931, 2nd edition, 1036). 

3 Du consentement d VStre (1936, On Consent to Being) and Consentement el 
creation (1943, Consent and Creation). 
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6. Garrigou-Lagrange obviously looked on most modem 
philosophers as ‘adversaries’, as defending positions which were 
to a greater or lesser degree opposed to the truth as represented 
by St. Thomas Aquinas. With Maritain and Gilson we find indeed 
intelligent discussions of the development and currents of modem 
philosophical thought; but their realism was such that they could 
not but regard the procedures of, say, Descartes and Kant as 
aberrations. It by no means follows, for example, that Gilson is 
unable to appreciate the achievement of Kant, given the latter’s 
premises. But it is clear that for Gilson the premises should be 
avoided in the first place. An outstanding thinker doubtless 
shows his talent in the way in which he develops the implications 
of his premises and steers clear of any patchwork eclecticism 
which tries to combine elements which do not really fit together. 
But constructive talent of this kind does not entail the validity 
of the premises. 

A much more positive attitude to modem philosophy, especially 
in regard to Kant, was shown by Joseph Marshal (1878-1944), a 
Belgian Jesuit who was a professor of philosophy in the Jesuit 
house of studies at Louvain from 1919 until 1935. A doctor of 
science of the University of Louvain, he had also studied experi¬ 
mental psychology and psychotherapy in Germany; and his 
interest in the psychology of religion found expression in the two 
volumes of his Etudes sur la psychologie des mystiques 1 which 
appeared respectively in 1924 and 1937. He is best known however 
for his Point de dipart de la mitaphysique , 2 particularly for the 
fifth Cahier or volume on Thomism in confrontation with the 
critical philosophy of Kant (Le Thomisme devant la philosophie 
critique). Marshal is not of course so foolish as to claim that 
St. Thomas Aquinas in the thirteenth century provided in advance 
all the solutions to problems raised centuries later by Immanuel 
Kant in a different historical context. He does however claim that 
the Kantian antimony between understanding and pure reason, 
with its implications for metaphysics, can be overcome by develop¬ 
ing a synthesis in terms of an idea of intellectual dynamism which 
is virtually present, in his opinion, in the thought of St. Thomas 

1 There is a partial translation, Studies in the Psychology of the Mystics, by 
A. Thorold (London, 1927). 

3 The first, second, third and fifth Cahiers were published in 1922-6. The 
fourth Cahier, on idealism in Kant and the post-Kantians, was published post¬ 
humously (from notes) in 1947. There was to have been a sixth Cahier which. 
Marshal remarked, would have clarified his personal position. 
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and to which Kant, given his view of the mind's activity, should 
have devoted greater attention. In other words, Marshal does 
not simply confront the Kantian philosophy as it stands with 
traditional Thomism and then argue that the latter is superior. 
He uses an idea which he believes to be basic in the thought of 
St. Thomas to develop the critical philosophy in such a way that 
the antimony between understanding and pure reason is over¬ 
come and the Kantian agnosticism is transcended. 

The fifth Cahier contains two complementary parts. Both have 
as their point of departure the immanent object, immanent, that 
is to say, in consciousness. The first part is devoted to what 
Marechal describes as a metaphysical critique of the object, and 
the second to a transcendental critique. In the first critique the 
object is regarded as strictly intentional and so as having onto¬ 
logical reference, while in the second the object is taken as a 
phenomenon. But we cannot enter into details. To cut a long 
story short, Marechal enters by Kant's door and inquires into the 
a priori conditions of knowledge or of the possibility of objecti¬ 
fication. It his view the most important a priori condition, over¬ 
looked by Kant, is the intellectual dynamism of the subject as 
oriented to absolute Being. No more than Kant does Marechal 
postulate an intellectual intuition of the Absolute or of God in 
himself. But he sees the act of judgment, which sets the subject 
over against the object, as a partial realization of the intellect's 
dynamic orientation and as pointing beyond itself. In other words, 
every judgment implicitly affirms the Absolute, which reveals 
itself not as the direct object of an intellectual intuition but as the 
a priori condition of all objectification and the ultimate goal of 
the movement of the intellect. Affirmation of the existence of 
God is thus a speculative necessity, and not simply a practical 
postulate. 

It has been objected against Marshal that he assumes illegi¬ 
timately that the Kantian method of transcendental reflection is 
'neutral’, in the sense that it can be used to enable us to reach 
conclusions which go beyond anything contemplated by Kant, in 
particular to establish the existence of God. If, it is contended, we 
once adopt the Kantian point of departure and method, we shall 
try in vain to overcome the Kantian agnosticism. It has also been 
objected that Marshal confuses the intellect with a natural 
appetite or pre-reflexive volitional tendency. Marshal's thesis 
however is that we cannot justifiably make a dichotomy between 
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the formally cognitive function of the intellect and its dynamic 
tendency. The former has to be interpreted in the light of the latter. 
Further, the fact that Kant recognized the activity of the mind 
shows that he ought to have reflected on the intellect's dynamism 
as an a priori condition of knowledge. For Marshal at any rate 
his development of Kant does not contradict the exigencies of the 
critical approach. 

We are entitled to regard Marshal as initiating the movement 
of thought which is customarily described as transcendental 
Thomism. To say this is not to deny that there were other ante¬ 
cedent influences, the thought of Blondel for example. But 
Marechal regarded Blondel as inclining too much to voluntarism; 
and he himself emphasized an intellectual dynamism which he 
believed to be implicit in the philosophy of Aquinas and which, if 
developed, would enable Thomism to satisfy the demand of 
modern philosophy, as represented by Kant and Fichte, for the 
'transcendental turn', as it is sometimes described, and at the 
same time to overcome the agnosticism which had made Kant the 
bogeyman of the neo-Scholastics. For, as we have seen, he was 
convinced that use of the method whereby thought reflects on its 
own object-oriented activity would show that absolute Being is an 
a priori condition of the possibility of this activity. Instead of 
rejecting the critical philosophy as a pernicious influence, he 
thought that it was necessary to adopt the transcendental method 
and at the same time to bring to light a condition of the possibility 
of the mind's intentional acts to which Kant himself had failed to 
do justice. As however Marechal believed that use of the trans¬ 
cendental method was a justifiable development of what was 
virtually present in the thought of Aquinas and that it could 
show the legitimacy of a metaphysics which Kant rejected, he 
regarded himself as a Thomist. He thus prepared the way for the 
development of transcendental Thomism. 1 But it would be mis¬ 
leading to describe the transcendental Thomists as Marechal’s 
'disciples'. In the case of writers in German, such as J. B. Lotz and 

1 The objection has been raised that transcendental Thomism is Thomist only 
in the sense that a method derived from Kant and German idealism, supported 
in some cases by strong doses of phenomenology and of Heidegger’s existen¬ 
tialist philosophy, is used to reach Thomist conclusions or at any rate conclusions 
which are in agreement with Thomism. (See, for example, the second Appendix 
to Leslie Dewart's The Foundations of Belief , London 1969). The retort can be 
made however that whatever traditional Thomists may say, the philosophy of 
Aquinas makes presuppositions which the transcendental Thomists try to make 
explicit and to justify in a systematic manner. 
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E. Coreth (an Austrian), the contributory influence of other 
factors, notably the thought of Martin Heidegger, 1 is clear enough. 
And in France the influence of other French philosophers, such as 
Blondel, has to be taken into account. Still, Marshal is the patron 
saint, so to speak, of the movement. 

MarSchal, as we have seen, was concerned in a special way with 
Kant. That is to say, it was the critical philosophy of Kant, at any 
rate when regarded in the light of subsequent idealist develop¬ 
ments, which provided the setting or context for Marshal's 
approach to transcendental philosophy. And in his fifth Cahier 
Marechal was particularly concerned with the problem set by 
Kant’s antimony between the understanding and pure reason and 
his rejection of traditional metaphysics. Some of the transcen¬ 
dental Thomists however have used the transcendental method 
to outline at any rate a general system of thought without notice¬ 
able emphasis on or preoccupation with Immanuel Kant. It would 
be inappropriate here to speak of non-French representatives of 
the movement. But a very brief mention can be made of Andr6 
Marc (1892-1961), a French Jesuit who was a professor of philo¬ 
sophy first at Jesuit houses of study and then at the Institut 
Catholique at Paris. In his Psychologie reflexive* he used the 
method whereby thought takes itself in act as object of reflection 
to start with language as revelatory of the nature of man and then 
to develop a philosophical anthropology. In doing so he also 
deduced ‘from our act of knowledge and its structure, as well as 
from the structure of its object, the diversification of the sciences, 
at any rate in outline.’ 3 In a subsequent volume, Dialectique de 
l’affirmation, which has as its subtitle Essai de mdtaphysique 
reflexive, Marc developed a metaphysics, employing the 'reflexive 
method', thought’s reflections on its own acts, to study ‘the laws of 
being as such’. 4 In another volume, Dialectique de I’agir (Paris- 
Lyon, 1954) Marc devoted his attention to the development of an 
ethics, defining the moral destiny or vocation of man in the light 
of his theories of man’s metaphysical nature and of the structure 

1 The writings of B. Lonergan, the Canadian Thomist, seem to be free of 
Heideggerian influence. As for Coreth, the influence of Heidegger is clear enough. 
But so is that of Fichte, by whom Marechal himself was influenced. 

2 Two volumes, Paris, 1948-9. 

3 Dialectique de Vaffirmation (Paris, 1952), P- 17. 

4 Ibid., p. 43. The method involves reductive analysis, to get back to the 
proper point of departure, followed by a deductive and dialectical process of 
reflection. 
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of being. Other writings dealt with the possibility and conditions 
of an acceptance of Christian revelation. 1 

There are of course other French thinkers who have been in¬ 
fluenced to some extent by Marshal, such as Jacques Fdouard 
Joseph de Finance (b. 1904), a professor of philosophy at the 
Gregorian University in Rome, who has given special attention to 
freedom and man’s moral vision and action. But instead of making 
further brief and inadequate remarks about individuals we can 
conclude this section by suggesting one or two general features of 
transcendental Thomism. In the first place the transcendental 
Thomists seem intent on developing a presuppositionless philo¬ 
sophy or at any rate going back to an unquestionable point of 
departure. This can be seen in the first moment or phase of the 
transcendental method, the reductive or analytic phase. In the 
second place they seem intent on developing metaphysics as a 
deductive science, systematically deduced, that is to say, from 
the point of departure. 2 And in the third place they try to develop 
philosophy as the conscious subject’s reflection on its own activity. 
It can hardly be claimed that this procedure is in accordance 
with the traditional presentation of Thomism. This does not of 
course show that the procedure is misguided. But it provides 
some ground for the critics’ claim that ‘Thomism’ as a misnomer, 
and for the suggestion that harmony between the results or 
conclusions of transcendental Thomism and traditional Thomism 
is due as much to common religious beliefs and preoccupations as 
to any factor intrinsic to purely philosophical argumentation. 
This is not however a question which can be settled by dogmatic 
a priori pronouncements on either side. Instead we can remark 
that several philosophers have tried to make philosophy properly 
scientific by taking as a point of departure an unquestionable 
datum or proposition. Descartes was one of them, Husserl another. 
And the transcendental Thomists join the company. Even if how¬ 
ever it is allowed that the attempt to develop a presuppositionless 
philosophy is legitimate, the question arises whether idealism 
does not result if the subject is taken as the basis of all philo¬ 
sophical reflection. Needless to say, the transcendental Thomists 

1 For example, L’Stre et Vesprit (Paris-Louvain, 1958) and Raison et conversion 
chritienne (Paris, 1961). 

2 The transcendental Thomists are not all in agreement about the proper point 
of departure. For example, whereas Lotz starts with analysis of the judgment as 
an act of absolute affirmation, Coreth thinks that the philosopher must go further 
back, to what he calls the question. 
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do not believe that this is the case. Indeed, they would claim to 
have demonstrated that it is not the case. The more old-fashioned 
Thomists however remain unconvinced. What Aquinas himself 
would have said about the matter, whether he would have ap¬ 
proved of Maritain or preferred Mardchal, we obviously cannot 
know. 


CHAPTER XIII 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 

H . Poincard — P . Duhem — G. Milhaud — E . Meyerson — 

A. Lalande — G. Bachelard . 

x. Mention has already been made of a number of philosophers 
who concerned themselves with reflection on the natural sciences. 
Reference has been made for example, to Comte and to writers 
belonging more or less to the positivist line of thought, such as 
Bernard and Taine, to the neo-critical philosophers Cournot and 
Renouvier, and to thinkers such as Ravaisson, Lachelier and 
Boutroux, who belong to the spiritualist movement. We can now 
take a brief glance at the ideas of a few writers who can more 
easily be described as philosophers of science. 

A well known name in this group is that of Jules Henri Poincard 
(1854-1912) 1 . Born at Nancy, he studied mining engineering; but 
from an early age he was interested in mathematics, and in 1879 
he started to teach mathematical analysis at Caen. In 1881 he 
went to the University of Paris where he lectured on mathematics, 
physics and astronomy. In 1887 he was elected a member of the 
AcadSmie des Sciences and in 1908 of the Acad6mie Fran£aise. 
In 1902 he published La science et Vhypothdse , 2 in 1905 La valeur de 
la science 3 and in 1908 Science et mdthode , 4 His Dernidres Pens des 
appeared in 1912. 5 

The best known feature of Poincares philosophy of mathe¬ 
matics and science is probably the element of conventionalism 
which it contains. When referring, for example, to geometry, he 
remarks that geometrical axioms are neither synthetic a priori 
intuitions nor experimental facts. They are conventions.' 6 And 
this means that they are definitions in disguise'. 7 It does not follow, 
Poincare insists, that the axioms are decided purely arbitrarily. 
For though our choice is free and limited only by the need to 

1 Raymond Poincare, who became President of the Republic, was a cousin. 

3 Translated by W. J. Greenstreet as Science and Hypothesis (London, 1905; 
New York, Dover Publications, 1952). 

3 Translated by G. B. Halsted as The Value of Science (London, 1907). 

4 Translated by F. Maitland as Science and Method (London, 1914). 

6 Translated by J. W. Bolduc as Mathematics and Science: Last Essays (New 
York, 1963). 

3 Science and Hypothesis, p. 50. 7 Ibid., p. 50. 
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avoid any contradiction, by the demands of logical consistency 
that is to say, it is also guided by the experimental facts. One 
system of geometry is not in itself truer than any other system. 
But it can be more convenient than another system or more suit¬ 
able for a specific purpose. We cannot justifiably claim that 
Euclidean geometry is truer than the non-Euclidean geometries. 
We might just as well claim that a decimal coinage is truer than a 
non-decimal coinage. But a decimal coinage may be the more 
convenient. And for most purposes, though not for all, Euclidean 
geometry is the most convenient system. 

Such conventions or disguised definitions play a role in physical 
science too. A proposition can start as an empirical generalization 
or hypothesis and end as a convention, inasmuch as this is what 
the physicist makes it to be. For example, 'it is by definition that 
force is equal to the product of the mass and the acceleration; this 
is a principle which is henceforth beyond the reach of any future 
experiment. Thus it is by definition that action and reaction are 
equal and opposite/ 1 Science begins with observation and experi¬ 
ment; but with the development of mathematical physics the role 
played by conventions grows too. 

It would however be a great mistake to think that according to 
Poincar6 science consists entirely of conventions in the sense of 
disguised definitions. This is a view which he describes as nomi¬ 
nalism, attributes to Edouard Le Roy and attacks. For Le Roy 
‘science consists only of conventions and it is solely to this circum¬ 
stance that it owes its apparent certainty.. . . Science cannot teach 
us the truth, it can serve us only as a rule for action/ 2 To this 
theory Poincar6 objects that scientific laws are not simply like the 
rules of a game which can be altered by common agreement in 
such a way that the new rules serve as well as the old ones. One 
might of course construct a set of rules which would not serve their 
purpose because they were mutually incompatible. But, this 
point apart, we cannot properly speak of the rules of a game as 
being verified or falsified, whereas the empirical laws of science are 
rules of action in so far as they predict, and the predictions are 
open to falsification. In other words, empirical hypotheses are not 
simply conventions or disguised definitions: they have a cognitive 
value. And even though absolute certainty is not attainable, 
inasmuch as an empirical generalization is always revisable in 
principle, in some cases at any rate science attains a high degree 

1 Ibid., p. 104. 2 La valeur de la science, p. 214. 
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of probability. In mathematical physics conventions have a part 
to play; and, as we have seen, what was originally an empirical 
generalization may be so interpreted that it is transformed into a 
disguised definition which is not open to falsification, as it is not 
allowed, so to speak, to be falsifiable. But this does not alter the 
fact that science aims at knowledge of the relations between things, 
that it predicts, and that some predictions are verified, even if not 
conclusively, while others are falsified. It cannot therefore be 
legitimately claimed that science consists entirely of conventions, 
and that, given internal consistency, any scientific system would 
serve as well as any other. 

Poincare’s use of language is sometimes open to question. For 
example, when distinguishing between different kinds of hypo¬ 
theses he includes the disguised definitions which, he tells us, are 
to be found especially in mathematics and mathematical physics. 1 
And it is obviously arguable that he ought to reserve the name 
'hypotheses’ for empirical hypotheses which are open to falsifica¬ 
tion. However this may be, it is perfectly clear that for Poincare 
the natural sciences can increase our knowledge, and that this 
increase is attained by testing empirical generalizations which 
permit prediction. It is true that he regards some empirical 
statements of natural science as resoluble into a principle or con¬ 
vention and a provisional law, an empirical hypothesis, that is to 
say, which is revisible in principle. But the mere fact that he 
makes this distinction shows that he does not regard science as 
consisting simply of principles in the sense of conventions or 
disguised definitions. Conventionalism therefore is only one 
element in his philosophy of science. 

Science, for Poincare, aims at attaining truth about the world. 
It rests indeed on presuppositions or assumptions, the basic ones 
being the unity and the simplicity of Nature. That is to say, it is 
presupposed that the parts of the Universe are interrelated in a 
manner analogous to that in which the organs of the living body 
are interrelated. And the simplicity of Nature is presupposed in 
the sense at any rate that if two or more generalizations are pos¬ 
sible, so that we have to choose between them, 'the choice can 
only be guided by considerations of simplicity.’ 2 Though however 
science rests on presuppositions, it none the less aims at truth. 

1 Science and Hypothesis, pp. xxii—xxiii, 

pp* lot' P ' Poincar ® also talks about ‘simple facts’. Cf. Science el mithode. 
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Tn my eyes it is knowledge which is the end, and action which is 
the means/ 1 

What however is it that science enables us to know? It is cer¬ 
tainly not the essences of things. 'When a scientific theory claims 
to tell us what heat is, or what electricity is, or what life is, it is 
condemned in advance: all that it can give us is a rough image/ 2 
The knowledge which we obtain through science is knowledge of 
the relations between things. Poincar6 sometimes uses a sensa¬ 
tionalist language and maintains that what we can know are the 
relations between sensations. 3 But he does not wish to assert that 
there is nothing of which our sensations are the reflection. And it 
is simpler to say that for him science tells us the relations between 
things rather than the inner natures of things. For example, a 
theory of light tells us the relations between the sensible pheno¬ 
mena of light rather than what light is in itself. Indeed, Poincare 
is prepared to claim that 'the only objective reality is the relations 
between things, from which the universal harmony derives. With¬ 
out doubt these relations, this harmony, could not be conceived 
apart from a mind which conceives or perceives them. But they 
are none the less objective inasmuch as they are, will be or will 
remain common to all thinking beings/ 4 

The impression may perhaps have been given that while 
PoincarS certainly did not regard all scientific laws as conven¬ 
tional, he looked on pure mathematics as dependent entirely on 
conventions. This is not however the case. For while he was 
quite ready to see certain axioms as disguised definitions, he 
believed that mathematics also comprised certain synthetic 
a priori propositions, the truth of which was discerned intui¬ 
tively. He was thus not prepared to accept the view that Kant's 
view of mathematics had been simply exploded. Nor was PoincarS 
favourably disposed to the thesis, as maintained, for example, by 
Bertrand Russell, that mathematics is reducible to formal logic. 
On the contrary, he criticized the 'new logics', 'of which the most 
interesting is that of M. Russell.' 6 

In his sensationalism PoincarS was influenced by the thought of 
Ernst Mach, 6 while his view of mechanics seems to have been 
influenced by Heinrich Rudolf Hertz (1857-94). 

1 La valeur de la science, p. 220. 2 Ibid., p. 267. 

3 Sensations, Poincar6 says, are non-transmissible. 'But it is not the same with 
relations between sensations'. Ibid., p. 263. 

4 Ibid., p. 271. B Science et mithode, p. 172. See also Dernidres pensdes. 

6 For some brief remarks on Mach see Volume VII of this History, p. 359. 
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2. We have seen that according to Poincare science is concerned 
not with the nature of things in themselves but with the relations 
between things as appearing to us or between sensations. The same 
sort of view was advanced by Pierre Maurice Marie Duhem (1861- 
1916), who was both a theoretical physicist and a philosopher and 
distinguished historian of science. In 1886 Duhem published at 
Paris a work on thermodynamics, 1 and in the following year he 
began to lecture in the Faculty of Science at Lille. In 1893 he 
went to Rennes, and in 1895 he was appointed to a chair in the 
University of Bordeaux. His most important theoretical publica¬ 
tion was La TMorie physique , son objet et sa structure , the first 
edition of which appeared at Paris in 1906. 2 Duhem also published 
several works on the history of science, 3 the best known being 
Le systbme du monde. Histoire des doctrines cosmologiques de Platon 
a Copernic (The System of the World . A History of Cosmological 
Doctrines from Plato to Copernicus) , consisting of eight volumes 
(Paris, 1913-1958). In Duhem's opinion study of the history of 
science was not simply a learned luxury, so to speak, which could 
be neglected without any detriment to one's study of actual 
scientific problems. As he saw the matter, one could not fully 
understand a scientific theory or concept without knowledge of its 
origins and development and of the problems which it was designed 
to solve. 

One of Duhem's principal aims is to make a clear theoretical 
separation between physics and metaphysics. The metaphysician, 
in Duhem's view, is concerned with explanation, to explain being, 
'to strip reality of the appearances covering it like a veil, in order 
to see the bare reality itself/ 4 But it is only metaphysics which 
raises the question whether there is a reality underlying or distinct 
from sensible appearances. As far as physics is concerned, pheno¬ 
mena or sensible appearances are all that there is. Hence it cannot 
aim at explanation in the sense mentioned. 'A physical theory is 
not an explanation. It is a system of mathematical propositions, 
deduced from a small number of principles, which aim at 

1 Le potential thermodynamique et ses applications d la mdcanique chimique 
et d la thdorie des phdnomines dlectriques. 

2 The second edition has been translated by P. P. Wiener as The Aim and 
Structure of Physical Theory (Princeton, 1954)- This work will be referred to as 
Physical Theory, 

3 These include L’dvolution de la mdcanique (Paris, 1903), Les origines de la 
statique (Paris, 1905-6) and studies on Leonardo da Vinci (Etudes sur Ldonard 
da Vinci, Paris, 1906-13). 

4 Physical Theory, p. 7. 
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representing as simply, as completely and as exactly as possible a 
set of experimental laws.’ 1 A theory however is not exclusively a 
representation of experimental laws: it is also a classification of 
them. That is to say, by deductive reasoning it exhibits these laws 
as consequences of certain basic hypotheses or ‘principles'. And 
the test of a theory, a theory of light for example, is its agreement 
or disagreement with the experimental laws which themselves 
represent relations between phenomena or sensible appearances. 
‘Agreement with experiment is the sole criterion of truth for a 
physical theory.’ 2 A physical theory does not explain the laws, 
though it coordinates them systematically. Nor do the laws 
explain reality. Duhem is at one with PoincarS in insisting that 
what we know are the relations between sensible phenomena. 
He adds indeed that we cannot avoid the feeling or conviction that 
observed relations correspond to something in things apart from 
their sensible appearances to us. But he insists that this is a matter 
of natural faith or belief and not something which can be proved 
in physics. 

Duhem is aware of course that scientific theories permit pre¬ 
diction. We can ‘draw some consequences which do not corres¬ 
pond to any of the experimental laws previously known and which 
simply represent possible experimental laws’. 3 Some of these 
consequences are empirically testable. And if they are verified, 
the value of the theory is increased. If however a prediction which 
represents a legitimate conclusion from a theory is falsified, this 
shows that the theory must be modified, if not abandoned alto¬ 
gether. In other words, if we assume the truth of a given hypothe¬ 
sis and then deduce that on this assumption a certain event 
should occur in certain circumstances, the actual occurrence of 
the event in these circumstances does not prove the truth of the 
hypothesis. For the same conclusion, namely that in certain 
circumstances a certain event should occur, might also be dedu- 
cible from a different hypothesis. If however the event which 
ought to occur does not occur, this shows that the hypothesis is 
false or that it stands in need of revision. If therefore we leave out 
of account other reasons for changing or modifying theories, such 
as considerations of greater simplicity or economy, we can say 
that science advances through the elimination of hypotheses 
rather than through verification in a strong sense. A scientific 
hypothesis can be conclusively falsified and so eliminated, but 
1 Ibid., p. 19. 3 Ibid., p. 21. 3 Ibid., p. 28. 
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it cannot be conclusively proved. There is not and cannot be a 
'crucial experiment’ in Francis Bacon's sense of the phrase. For 
the physicist can never be sure that there is not another conceiv¬ 
able hypothesis which would cover the phenomena in question. 1 
'The truth of a physical theory is not decided by heads or tails.' 2 

Though Duhem agrees with Poincard on a number of issues, he 
refuses to admit that there are scientific hypotheses which are 
beyond the reach of experimental refutation and must be regarded 
as definitions which remain unaffected by empirical testing. There 
are indeed hypotheses which, if taken in isolation, have no 
'experimental meaning’ 3 and which cannot therefore be directly 
confirmed or falsified by experiment. But these hypotheses do not 
in fact exist in isolation. They constitute foundations of wide- 
ranging theories or physical systems; and it always remains 
possible that the consequences of the system taken as a whole will 
be subjected to experimental refutation on such a scale that the 
whole system will crumble, together with those basic hypotheses 
which, if considered in isolation, cannot be directly refuted. 

According to Duhem his interpretation of physics is ‘positivist 
in its conclusions as well as in its origins’. 4 Physical theories, as he 
sees them, have nothing to do with metaphysical doctrines or with 
religious dogmas; and it is a mistake to attempt to use them for 
apologetic purposes. For example, the attempt to prove the crea¬ 
tion of the world from thermodynamics (the law of entropy) is 
misguided. But it by no means follows that Duhem is a positivist 
in the sense that he rejects metaphysics. He is concerned with 
making a sharp distinction between physics and metaphysics, not 
with condemning the latter. Whether we can in fact make such a 
rigid distinction as Duhem has in mind is doubtless open to 
dispute. But it is obviously true that science has progressively 
developed its autonomy; and it is also arguable that those writers 
who have tried to base metaphysical or religious doctrines on 
revisible physical theories have been misguided. In any case 
Duhem is not an anti-metaphysician. As for religion, ‘I believe 

1 Duhem makes his point clear by considering two different hypotheses. 
But he insists that what a physicist actually subjects to experimental testing is a 
group of hypotheses, not an isolated one. (We have seen that for him a physical 
theory combines and coordinates a set of hypotheses,) Falsification of a prediction 
therefore indicates that some member of the group must be modified or changed. 
But if the prediction is the result of a deduction based on the set or group, its 
non-fulfilment does not by itself indicate which member of the group should be 
revised. 

3 Physical Theory, p. 190. 3 Ibid., p. 215. * Ibid., p. 275. 
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with all my soul in the truths which God has revealed to us and 
which he has taught us through his Church.' 1 

3. A certain measure of affinity with the ideas of Poincar6 and 
Duhem is evident in the philosophy of science of Gaston Milhaud 
(1858-1918), who after having been professor of philosophy at 
Montpellier 2 went to Paris in 1909 to occupy a newly created 
chair in the history of philosophy in its relationship to the sciences. 3 
For example, in his Essay on the Conditions and Limits of Logical 
Certitude (Essai sur les conditions et les limites de la certitude 
logique, 1894, second edition 1897), Milhaud asserts that what we 
know of things are the sensations which they arouse in us. 4 At the 
same time he is at one with PoincarS and Duhem in emphasizing 
the mind’s activity in reflection on experience and in the develop¬ 
ment of scientific hypotheses. Milhaud is less inclined to talk about 
‘conventions'; but he insists, as in his work The Rational (Le 
rationnel, 1898) on the spontaneity of the human reason. 

While however Duhem was anxious to claim that his idea of 
science was positivistic, with the aim of making a sharp distinc¬ 
tion between natural science and metaphysics, Milhaud draws 
attention to the shortcomings of positivism, by which he meant 
the ideas of Auguste Comte in particular. For example, in the 
introduction to his work on The Geometer-Philosophers of Greece 
(.Les philosophes giomitres de la Grice, 1900) he alludes to the 
naively confident way in which Comte undertook to assign the 
precise limits at which knowledge could arrive and in which he 
rejected in advance any attempt to effect a radical change in 
accepted scientific theories. Comte wanted ‘to attribute to the 
system of already acquired scientific knowledge the power of 
immediately organizing society on unshakable foundations, or, 
once society was organized, to prescribe the submission of all to 
him or to those who would have in their hands the rational direc¬ 
tion of mankind.’ 6 The dogmatism of Comte was thus in opposi¬ 
tion not simply to scepticism but even ‘to the spirit of free in¬ 
quiry’. 6 It is true that Comte believed in progress; but he thought 
of progress as an advance towards a determinate goal or limit, 
the point at which science could constitute the basis for the sort 

1 Ibid., p. 273. 

3 Before becoming a professor in the University of Montpellier, Milhaud 
taught mathematics at a school in the same town. 

3 Milhaud published several works on the history of Greek and modern science 
in its relationship to philosophy. 

4 Essai, p. 2. 8 Les philosophes giom&tres, p. 4 (second edition, 1934). 

9 Ibid., p. 4. 
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of society which he considered desirable, Comte therefore had no 
use for the dreams of never-ending progress indulged in by 
eighteenth-century thinkers. In his view science had already 
arrived ‘if not at the final term of its adyance, at any rate at the 
state of consolidation in which no further radical transformations 
were to be foreseen, in which the fundamental concepts were 
definitely fixed, and in which new concepts could not differ much 
from the old ones/ 1 We cannot however set bounds in this way 
to the creativity of the human mind. 

At first Milhaud made a sharp distinction between pure mathe¬ 
matics, which rests on the principle of non-contradiction, and 
empirical science. But he soon came to emphasize the element of 
rational decision which is present in all branches of science. He had 
indeed no intention of suggesting that scientific hypotheses are 
purely arbitrary constructions. He saw them as based on or sug¬ 
gested by experience and as constructed in such a way as to 
satisfy logical demands of consistency and also practical and 
aesthetic requirements. But he refused to admit that scientific 
theories were necessitated either by logic or by experience. They 
express the creativity of the human mind, though this creative 
activity is guided in science by rational decision and not by 
caprice. Further, we can never say that scientific knowledge has 
attained its final form. We cannot exclude radical transformations 
in advance. There is indeed an ideal goal, but it is an ever- 
receding goal, even though progress is real. If we think of Comtean 
positivism are representing the third stage of human thought, we 
must add that this stage has to be transcended, as it constitutes 
an obstacle to the mind's creative activity. 2 

4. We have seen that Duhem made a sharp distinction between 
science on the one hand and metaphysics or ontology on the other. 
A rather different view of the nature of science was taken by 
fimile Meyerson (1859-1933). Born at Lublin of Jewish parentage, 
he studied classics and then chemistry in Germany. 3 In 1882 he 
took up his abode at Paris, and later, after the 1914-18 war, he 
became a naturalized French citizen. He never occupied any official 
academic post, but he was an influential thinker. In 1908 he 
published at Paris his well known book Identiti et rialiti 4 and in 

1 Etudes sur lapensee scientifiques chez les grecs et chez les modernes (1906), p. 230. 

2 See Le positivisme et le progris de Vesprit (1Q02). 

3 Meyerson's chemical studies were pursued under R. W. Bunsen. 

4 Translated by K. Loewenberg as Identity and Reality (London and New York, 
1930). 
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1921 a twovolume work on explanation in the sciences (De 
Vexplication dam les sciences). These publications were followed by 
a book on relativity theory (La deduction relativiste, 1925), a 
three-volume work on the ways of thought (Du cheminetnenl de la 
pensie , 1931) and a small book on quantum theory (Riel et Aiter- 
minisme dam la physique quantique, 1933). A collection of essays 
(Essats) appeared posthumously in 1936. 

In the first place Meyerson is strongly opposed to a positivist 
view of science as concerned simply with prediction and control or 
action. According to the positivist science formulates laws which 
represent the relations between phenomena or sensible ap¬ 
pearances, laws which enable us to predict and so serve action 
and our control of phenomena. Though however Meyerson has no 
wish to deny that science does in fact enable us to predict and 
extend the area of control, he refuses to admit that this is the 
primary goal or operative ideal of science. 'It is not accurate to 
say that science has action as its sole end, nor that it is governed 
solely by the desire of economy in this action. Science seeks also to 
make us understand Nature. It tends in fact, as M. Le Roy expres¬ 
ses it, to the ‘progressive rationalization of the real'. 1 Science rests 
on the presupposition that reality is intelligible; and it hopes that 
this intelligibility will become ever more manifest. The mind's 
drive towards understanding lies at the basis of all scientific 
inquiry and research. It is therefore a mistake to follow Francis 
Bacon, Hobbes and Comte in defining the goal of science simply in 
terms of prediction with a view to action. ‘The positivist theory 
rests at bottom on a palpable error in psychology.' 2 

If science rests on the presupposition that Nature is intelligible 
and seeks to discover its intelligible character, we cannot legiti¬ 
mately maintain that scientific hypotheses and theories are simply 
intellectual constructions which are devoid of ontological import. 
‘Ontology is joined to science itself and cannot be separated from 
it.' 3 It is all very well to claim that science should be stripped of all 
ontology and metaphysics. The fact of the matter is that this very 
claim involves a metaphysics or theory about being. In particular, 
science cannot get away from the concept of things or substances. 
A positivist may claim that science is concerned simply with 
formulating laws and that the concept of things or substances 

1 Identity et reality, p. 438 (my translation); English version, p. 384. 

8 De Vexplication dans les sciences (1927), p. 45, This work will be referred to as 
Explication . 

9 Identity et reality, p. 439; English version, p. 384. 
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which are independent of the mind can be thrown overboard; but 
the idea of law as expressing relations presupposes the idea of 
related things. If it is objected that the concept of things, existing 
independently of consciousness, belongs to the sphere of naive 
common sense and must be abandoned at the level of science, the 
reply can be made that'‘the hypothetical beings of science are 
really more things than the things of common sense’. 1 That is to 
say, atoms or electrons, for example, are not direct objects of 
sense or sense-data; and they thus exemplify the concept of a 
thing (as existing independently of sensation) more clearly than 
the sensible objects of the level of common sense. Science has its 
point of departure in the world of common sense; and when it 
transforms or abandons common sense concepts, ‘what it adopts is 
as ontological as what it abandons.' 2 According to Meyerson, those 
who think otherwise fail to grasp the nature of science at work, in 
its actual reality; and they themselves produce theories about 
science which have ontological implications of which they seem 
to be blissfully unaware. The positivist idea of separating science 
from all ontology ‘corresponds neither with science today nor with 
that which humanity has known in any epoch of its develop¬ 
ment'. 3 

Reference has been made to common sense. One of Meyerson's 
strongest convictions is that science is 'only a prolongation of 
common sense'. 4 We ordinarily assume that our perception of 
objects is something simple and primitive. If we analyze percep¬ 
tion, we arrive in the long run at states of consciousness or sensa¬ 
tions. To build up perception out of primitive subjective data, we 
have to introduce memory. Otherwise we could not account for 
our belief in permanent possibilities of sensation. But in the 
construction of the world of common sense we go further than 
this. We use, though not of course explicitly or with conscious 
reflection, the principle of causality to construct the concept of 
permanent physical objects. Common sense is thus shot through 
with ontology or metaphysics. We explain our sensations in terms 
of physical objects as causes of our sensations. On the level of 
common sense we hypostatize our sensations as far as we can, 
attributing, for example, colour and other qualities to objects, 
whereas science transforms the objects. But science has its point of 

1 Explication, pp. 39-40. 2 Ibid., p. 39. 

3 Identiti et realiti, p. 439; English version, p. 384. 

4 Ibid., p. 402; English version, p. 354. 
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departure in common sense, and it prolongs our use of the causal 
principle. The entities postulated by the scientist may differ 
from those of common sense; but physics can no more get along 
without the concept of things or substances or without causal 
explanation than common sense can. The concept of law, estab¬ 
lishing relations between phenomena, is not enough by itself. 

Given this point of view, it is understandable that Meyerson 
insists that science is explanatory and not simply descriptive. 
Comte and others may have tried to expel explanation and 
explanatory theories from science; but 'the existence of explanatory 
science is a fact ’, 1 a fact which cannot be got over by ingenious 
accounts of what the scientist is about. A phenomenon is explained 
in so far as it is deduced from antecedents which can be described 
as the cause of the phenomenon or, to use Leibnizian terminology, 
as its sufficient reason, sufficient, that is to say, to produce the 
phenomenon in question. ‘The cause can be defined as the point 
of departure of a deduction of which the phenomenon is the point 
of arrival .’ 2 It is true, according to Meyerson, that in science we 
do not actually find deductions corresponding fully with an 
abstract concept of what deductive explanation should be. But 
though this shows that in science, as elsewhere, man pursues a goal 
which transcends his grasp, it does not show that the pursuit does 
not exist. The drive to explain phenomena involves the presup¬ 
position that reality is intelligible or rational. The attempt to 
understand reality meets with resistance, in the form of the irra¬ 
tional, of that which cannot be rendered fully intelligible. But this 
does not affect the fact that science aims at explanation. 

It is clear that Meyerson assimilates the causal relation to that 
of logical implication. Indeed, he regards causal explanation as a 
process of identification. In so far as a phenomenon is explained 
by deducing it from its antecedents, it is identified with these 
antecedents. ‘The principle of causality is simply the principle of 
identity applied to the existence of objects in time .’ 3 That the 
mind seeks persistence through motion and time can be seen, for 
example, in its formulation of principles such as those of inertia, 
of conservation of matter and conservation of energy. When 
pushed however to the limit the demand for causal explanation is 
a demand for an identification of cause and effect such that the 
two would coincide, time would be eliminated and nothing would 

1 Explication, p. 57. 2 Ibid p. 66. 

3 Identity et re alii 6 , p. 38; English version, p. 43. 
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happen. In other words, the reason aspires after an Eleatic world, 
'a universe eternally immutable ,’ 1 a universe in which, paradoxi¬ 
cally, there is no causality and nothing ever happens. As a limiting 
concept, the world which would fully satisfy the will to identifi¬ 
cation would be one in which distinct bodies had been eliminated 
by their reduction to space, and so to nonentity. For that which 
does not act and is not the cause of anything is as if it were not. 

Meyerson has not of course taken complete leave of his senses. 
He does not in fact believe that science will ever arrive at acosmism 
as a final conclusion. He is known indeed as a philosopher of 
science; but in the first instance he is an epistemologist, in the 
sense that he is interested in developing a critique of reason. He 
wishes, that is to say, to discover the principles governing human 
thought. To achieve this task he turns neither to introspection 
nor to a priori reflection but to an ’a posteriori analysis of expressed 
thought '. 3 In other words, he examines the products of thought. 
And his attention is focussed for the most part, though not 
exclusively, on physical science. In this area he finds that the 
mind aims at understanding phenomena through causal explana¬ 
tion, that the principle of causality, in its pure form so to speak, 
is the principle of identity applied to objects in time, and that the 
a priori drive of the reason is thus to identification. The mind in 
its activity is governed by the principle of identity. He proceeds 
to show what sort of universe, in his opinion, would satisfy this 
wiU to identification, if it were able to proceed unchecked and 
without encountering any resistance. In point of fact however it 
does not proceed unchecked; and it does encounter resistance. We 
cannot get over the irreversibility of time and the reality of 
becoming or change. ‘Identity is the eternal framework of our 
mind , 4 but science has come to be increasingly dominated by 
empirical elements which militate against the will to identifica¬ 
tion. The universe as presented to us by science is thus not a 
Parmenidean universe. This remains a limiting concept, a pro¬ 
jected goal of the mind’s inborn or a priori drive to identification, 
if we suppose that it encounters no resistance. 

Perhaps the matter can be expressed in this way. Whatever 
the positivists may have asserted, science is explanatory. It 

* Ibid., p. 256; English version, p. 230. 

of JZST'TZ ," sin 8 a Leibnizian term, he seeks to know the nature 

o the intellect itself {xntellectus tpse). Needless to say, he is aware of the affinity 
between his inquiry and Kant's: but his approach and method are different ^ 

Essats, p. 107. * Identiti et realitf, p. 322; English version, p. 284 
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exemplifies a drive to understanding by means of causal explana¬ 
tion, a drive which belongs to the human mind as such and is 
already present and operative on the level of common sense. This 
approach presupposes that reality is intelligible or rational. And as, 
according to Meyerson, the search for causal explanation is governed 
by the principle of identity, reality,, if completely rational, would be 
one self-identical being, the cause of itself, or causa sui. But the 
completely self-identical being would be equivalent to not-being. 
Science cannot arrive at a causa sui. Further, reality is in any case 
not fully rational in the sense mentioned. In modern science we 
have become more and more aware of the irreversibility of time 
and of the emergence of novelty. Reality, as constructed by 
science, will not fit into the schema of rationalism. It does not 
follow from this that science is not explanatory. That is to say, it 
always embodies the drive to understanding by means of causal 
explanation. But science can never find a final resting-place. 
The ‘irrational’, in the sense of what is unforseen and unforesee¬ 
able, breaks in, as in quantum physics. The behaviour of living 
things cannot be simply deduced from what we know of the 
behaviour of inorganic bodies. And even if some apparently 
irrational phenomena come to be explained, there is no guarantee 
whatever that the scientist will not be faced with new ones, or that 
new theories will not supplant or profoundly modify their predeces¬ 
sors. We have had an Einstein. There may be others. ‘We shall 
never be able really to deduce Nature, . . . We shall always have 
need of new experiences and these will always give rise to new 
problems, will cause new contradictions to break out (dclater), 
according to Duhem’s term, between our theories and our obser¬ 
vations.’ 1 The drive or impulse of reason remains the same. 
‘Everyone, always and in every circumstance, has reasoned and 
reasons still in an essentially invariable way.’ 2 But reason cannot 
attain its ideal goal. It has to adapt itself to empirical reality. 
And science as it exists exemplifies the dialectic between the drive 
of reason, which postulates the completely rational character of 
reality, and the obstacles which it constantly encounters. 

Meyerson was interested in philosophical systems and applied 
his ideas to, for example, Hegel’s philosophy of Nature. Hegel 
tried to subject what he regarded as the irrational to the dominion 
of reason. And we cannot legitimately object to the attempt to 
understand and explain. For ‘reason must tend to subject to 

1 Explication, p. 230. 2 Ibid. y p. 703. 
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itself all that does not come from it; it is its proper function, for it 
is this which we call reasoning. We have seen moreover, in our 
previous book, that explanatory science is nothing but an opera¬ 
tion pursued entirely according to this pattern.’ 1 But the fact of 
the matter is that reality cannot be taken by storm in the manner 
envisaged by those who construct comprehensive deductive sys¬ 
tems. They are sure to meet with a check. And this check consti¬ 
tutes precisely a demonstration of the fact that the ‘irrational’ 
cannot be totally mastered by the deductive reason. 

Evidently, in a certain sense Meyerson sympathizes fully with 
the mathematical deductive ideal of knowledge. This is what, in 
his view, reason strives after and will always strive after. But 
Nature exists independently of us, even though it becomes 
known only through our sensations, through the sensible ap¬ 
pearances of things. We cannot simply reconstruct Nature deduc¬ 
tively. We have to have recourse to experience. The ways of 
Nature can be different from those of pure reason. And this fact 
sets limits to our power of conceptual mastery. The philosopher 
who produces a comprehensive deductive system tries to subject 
Nature completely to the demands of reason. But Nature is 
refractory; it takes its revenge. Hence science as it exists must be 
both deductive and empirical. It advances in the process of under¬ 
standing; but it must always be ready for shocks and for the 
revision of its theories. Reason seeks an ideal goal, which is set 
by the essence or nature of reason; but the attainment of the goal 
is an ever-receding limit of aspiration. In one sense reason suffers 
frustration. But in another sense it does not. For if the goal were 
completely attained, there would be no science. 

5. According to Meyerson, as we have just seen, reason, 
governed in its operation by the principle of identity, seeks a 
Parmenidean One, a causa sui in which diversity is overcome and 
complete self-identity is realized. To be sure, this limiting goal 
can never be attained. For novelty and the unforeseeable break in 
and prevent reason coming to any final rest. But the ideal limit 
remains, that of a complete explanation of all events or phenomena 
through identification with their ultimate cause. In Kantian 
language this ideal limit is a regulative idea of the reason. 

We can perhaps see some affinity at any rate between Meyer¬ 
son’s idea of reason and that of Andr6 Lalande (1867-1964), the 
editor of the well known Vocabulaire technique et critique de la 
1 Explication , p. 402. 
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philosophic . 1 With Lalande the Eleatic overtones are missing, 
but he lays emphasis on a movement towards homogeneity and 
unification and of the role played by reason in this movement as 
found in human life. In 1899 he published a thesis in which he 
opposed Herbert Spencer’s contention that the movement in 
evolution is one of differentiation, a movement from homogeneity 
to heterogeneity. 2 Lalande did not of course deny that there 
is a process of differentiation; but in his view the movement of 
what he called 'dissolution' or ‘involution’ 3 was of wider signifi¬ 
cance. In Nature this movement can be seen in entropy, in the 
increasing unavailability of thermal energy and the tendency 
towards an equilibrium which would result in a kind of thermal 
death. 4 * In the organic sphere we do indeed find a process of dif¬ 
ferentiation, a movement from the homogeneous to the hetero¬ 
geneous; but the movement of life can be likened to that of an 
object thrown into the air. The vital energy or impetus is finally 
spent, and living things relapse in the end into inanimate matter. 
In the long run it is homogeneity which prevails over hetero¬ 
geneity, assimilation over differentiation. 

In point of fact Herbert Spencer, in his general theory of Evolu¬ 
tion, allowed for an alternation of differentiation and dissolution 
or, as Lalande would say, involution. 6 But as a resolute champion 
of individual liberty and a strong opponent of the organic theory 
of the State, 6 Spencer clearly regarded increasing differentiation, 
increasing heterogeneity, as the desirable goal in the development 
of human society and as the mark of progress. Here Lalande parts 
company with him. He does not regard processes in Nature as 
proper objects of moral judgments. But in the sphere of human 
life he looks on the movement towards homogeneity as desirable 
and as constituting progress. In other words, Lalande sees man’s 
biological nature and tendencies as impelling him to self-centred¬ 
ness and egoism, as separating human beings. The desirable 

1 Lalande began publishing his Technical and Critical Vocabulary of Philo¬ 
sophy in 1902. In 1904 he was appointed to a philosophical chair at Paris. 

2 Vidie directrice de la dissolution opposSe h celle de l*Evolution. A revised 
edition appeared in 1930 with the title Les illusions ivolutionistes (Evolutionist 
Illusions). 

3 The word 'involution' was substituted for 'dissolution’ in the revised version 
of the thesis 

4 Extension of the second law of thermodynamics from a closed thermal system 

to the universe is now commonly regarded as illegitimate. 

6 For Herbert Spencer see Vol. 8 of this History , chapter V. 

0 By the organic theory of the State I mean the theory of the State as an 
organism which is more than the sum of its members. 
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movement is the one which tends to make men not more unlike 
but more like one another, not indeed through an imposed uni¬ 
formity or one which would eliminate our human freedom, but 
rather through a common participation in the realm of reason, 
morality and art. The movement of biological life is differentiating, 
divisive. Reason tends to unify and to assimilate. 

In science the unifying function of reason is obvious. Particulars 
are grouped under universals, in classes that is to say; and the 
tendency is towards the coordination of phenomena under ever 
fewer and more general laws. In the spheres of logical thought 
and of scientific inquiry reason assimilates in the sense that it 
tends to make people think alike, even if they feel differently. 
Obviously, feeling can influence thought; but the point is that in so 
far as reason triumphs, it unites men rather than divides them. 
It may seem that the more science is given a technological applica¬ 
tion, the more individuals are identified with their functions, 
becoming simply members of a social organism. But according to 
Lalande the growth of technology serves to liberate the indi¬ 
vidual. It is true that in modern society men and women tend to 
become more alike, and that a certain uniformity is produced; 
but in this very process they are liberated from ancient tyrannies, 
such as that of the patriarchal family, and increasing specializa¬ 
tion sets people free to enjoy common cultural values, such as 
aesthetic values. The assimilating tendency of modern society, 
with the breakdown of old hierarchies, is at the same time a prcn 
cess of liberation for the individual. Man becomes free to enter 
more fully into his common cultural heritage. 

As we are all aware, some writers have seen in the development 
of modern society a process of levelling-out which tends to produce 
a uniform mediocrity prejudicial to the individual personality, 
while others have emphasized the identification, as they interpret 
it, of the individual with his social function. The growth of 
homogeneity can be interpreted as equivalent to the growth of 
what Nietzsche described as the 'Cold Monster’ or as leading in the 
direction of a totalitarian society. Lalande proposes a different 
point of view, seeing modem society as potentially liberating the 
individual for his self-enrichment by entering into the common 
cultural world of reason and art. Biological urges are divisive; 
reason and morals and aesthetics are unifying factors. It is there¬ 
fore not surprising that in a work on Reason and Norms (La 
raison et les normes), which appeared in 1948, he criticized 
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phenomenologists and existentialists. For example, while pheno- 
menologists emphasized the origins of the concepts of space and 
time in the experience of the individual as a being in the world, 
Lalande emphasized the common space and time of mathemati¬ 
cians and physicists, in which he saw the unifying work of reason. 

Lalande did indeed write specifically about the philosophy of 
science. Thus in 1893 he published the first of the numerous 
editions of Lectures sur la philosophic des sciences (Readings in the 
Philosophy of the Sciences) and in 1929 Les theories de l’induction 
et de 1’experimentation (Theories of Induction and Experimentation). 
But his thought was much wider than what could usefully be 
described as philosophy of science. For his concern was with 
emphasizing the movement of 'involution' and the role played in it 
by what he called ‘constituting reason’. Science is one field in which 
reason unifies. But morals is another, where reason is capable of 
promoting agreement and producing a lay or secular ethics. In 
general, reason fosters mutual understanding and cooperation 
between human beings. The effort devoted by Lalande to editing 
and re-editing his Vocabulary was based on this assumption. 

6. Meyerson and Brunschvicg both emphasized the impulse to 
unification which is manifested in science. This was natural 
enough, not only because this emphasis fitted into or was demanded 
by their general philosophies but also because unification of 
phenomena clearly constitutes a real aspect of science. It is not 
necessary to talk about identification or to follow Meyerson in 
introducing Parmenidean themes in order to see that when the 
mind is faced with a plurality of phenomena conceptual unifica¬ 
tion forms a real aspect of understanding. Conceptual mastery 
cannot be obtained without unification. Or, rather, it is a process 
of unification. At the same time it is possible to emphasize the 
pluralism in science, the elements of discontinuity and the plura¬ 
lity of theories. Brunschvicg, as we have seen, allowed for this 
aspect. But there is a difference between finding room for the facts 
within the framework of an idealist philosophy which emphasizes 
the nature of mind or spirit as a unity and singling out and laying 
emphasis on aspects of the history of science which it is not so easy 
to harmonize with the general idea of reason as progressively 
imposing its own unity and homogeneity on phenomena. 

Emphasis on plurality and discontinuity was characteristic of 
the philosophy of science of Gaston Bachelard (1884-1962). After 
having been employed in the postal service he obtained a degree 
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in mathematics and science and then taught physics and chemistry 
in his home town, Bar-sur-Aube. In 1930 he was appointed profes¬ 
sor of philosophy in the university of Dijon, 1 and after ten years 
he went to Paris as professor of the history and philosophy of 
science. He published a considerable number of works, in 1928 an 
Essai sur la connaissance approchie (Essay on Approximative 
Knowledge), in 1932 Le pluralisme coherent de la chimie moderne 
(The Coherent Pluralism of Modern Chemistry), in 1933 Les intui¬ 
tions atomistiques (Atomistic Intuitions), in 1937 La continuiteet la 
multiplicite temporelles (Temporal Continuity and Multiplicity) and 
L’experience de I’espace dans la physique contemporaine (The 
Experience of Space in Contemporary Physics), in 1938 La forma¬ 
tion de l’esprit scientifique (The Formation of the Scientific Mind), 
in 194° La philosophic du non (The Philosophy of No), in 1949 
La rationalisme applique (Applied Rationalism), in 1951 L'activite 
rationaliste de la physique contemporaine (The Rationalist Activity 
of Contemporary Physics), and in 1953 Le materialisme rationnel 
(Rational Materialism). Bachelard was also interested in the 
relation between the activity of the mind in science and its activity 
in poetic imagination. In this field he published a number of works, 
such as La psychoanalyse du feu (1938, The Psychoanalysis of Fire), 
L eau et les reves (1942, Water and Dreams), L’air et les songes (1943, 
Air and Dreams), La terre et les reveries de la volonti (1948, Earth 
and the Reveries of the Will), La poitique de I’espace (1957, The 
Poetics of Space) and La fiamme d’une chandelle (1961, The Flame 
of a Candle). 

In Bachelard’s view existentialist talk about the absurdity or 
meaninglessness of the world is an illegitimate exaggeration. It is 
indeed true that scientific hypotheses and theories are the creation 
of mind; but experiment or empirical testing is necessary to 
science, and the interplay of reason and experience in the develop¬ 
ment of scientific knowledge does not support the view that the 
world is completely unintelligible in itself and that intelligibility 
is nothing but a mental imposition. When however we consider 
the nature and course of this interplay of reason and experience, 
we find that scientific progress cannot properly be regarded as a 
continuous advance in which reason simply adds to the coherent 
system of knowledge already attained. It is all very well for some 
philosophers to lay down first principles and then to interpret 
reality as exemplifying them and as filling in the preconceived 
1 Bachelard received the doctorate in 1927. 
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outline of a picture. They can always regard refractory material 
as of little significance or as illustrating the contingent or even 
irrational nature of the given. Their philosophy remains 'a philo¬ 
sopher’s philosophy’ 1 and has little to do with science. In the 
growth of scientific knowledge discontinuity is an essential feature. 
That is to say, new experiences force us to say 'no' to old theories; 
and for an old model of interpretation we may have to substitute 
a new one. Indeed, we may have to change concepts or principles 
which have seemed basic. The genuinely scientific mind is open. 
It will not do, for example, to reject quantum mechanics, with 
its recognition of a measure of indeterminism, simply because it 
will not fit into a sacrosanct framework. Conceptual frameworks 
may have to be negated in favour of new ones, though these too 
of course are themselves open to negation in the future. The 
philosophy of science must itself be pluralistic, open to a variety 
of perspectives. The old rationalistic deductive ideal of Descartes 
and others is untenable and discredited. Reason has to follow 
science. That is to say, it must learn the various forms of reasoning 
from seeing them at work in the sciences. 2 'The traditional doc¬ 
trine of an absolute and changeless reason is only a philosophy. It 
is a philosophy which has perished.’ 3 

In his Philosophic du non Bachelard does not of course under¬ 
stand by 'no' a mere negation. The new physics, for example, 
does not simply deny or cancel out the classical physics. Classical 
concepts are given fresh meanings in a new framework. The 
negation is dialectical rather than pure rejection. At the same time 
the emphasis is laid by Bachelard on discontinuity, on rupture in 
thought and on ‘transcendence’ of previous levels. For instance, 
the world as represented in science transcends the pre-scientific 
world. There is a rupture between the naive consciousness and the 
scientific consciousness. But within science itself there are ruptures. 
Science, for example, was once a kind of organized common sense, 
treating either of concrete objects or of objects which sufficiently 
resembled the concrete things of common sense for them to be 
imaginable. With the advent however of non-Euclidean geo¬ 
metries, of theories of the world which can be expressed only 
mathematically and of concepts of ‘objects’ which are not imagin¬ 
able things like those of common sense, science has become 

1 La philosophie du non , p, 8 (5th edition, 1970). 

3 Here Bachelard says much the same as Brunschvicgi 

3 La philosophie du non, p. 145. 
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concerned, according to Bachelard, with relationships rather than 
with things. It looks beyond things and immediate objects to 
mathematically formulable relationships. And there has thus taken 
place a 'dematerialization of materialism’. 1 Thought tends to 
become fossilized in a realistic outlook; but the crisis of discovery 
forces it forward into the process of abstraction which is made 
possible by mathematics. There arises therefore a scientific 
world which is not communicable to the non-scientific mind and 
which is far removed not only from the world of naive conscious¬ 
ness but also from that of the imaginable world of earlier science. 

The creative activity of the mind is exemplified, Bachelard 
insists, both in the work of scientific reason and in the poetic 
imagination, their roots being, in his view, discoverable by psycho¬ 
analysis. Though however both science and poetry (or art in 
general) manifest the creative activity of the mind, they take 
different directions. In art man projects his dream, the product 
of the imagination, on things, while in modem science the mind 
transcends both subject and object towards mathematically 
formulable relationships. In regard to this sphere of the scientific 
reason Bachelard obviously agrees with Brunschvicg both in the 
rejection of fixed categories and models and in the view that 
reason comes to know its nature through reflection on its actual 
work, on its historical development. For Bachelard the nature of 
reason is thus revealed as pluriform and as plastic or changing. 
But if we ask why reason in its creative activity constructs the 
world of science, the answer, even if it is not clearly given by 
Bachelard, must presumably be similar to that given by Brun¬ 
schvicg, namely that the mind pursues unification. Emphasis on 
discontinuity, on revisibility and on the non-final character of 
scientific concepts, models and theories does not really affect the 
issue. For Brunschvicg himself did not envisage a complete and 
final unification or assimilation as actually attainable. To be sure, 
the obviously idealist presuppositions and ideas of Brunschvicg 
are absent from Bachelard’s thought. But the latter's view of 
modem man as projecting or creating an extremely abstract world 
of relationships, in which materialism is left behind or at any rate 
transformed, might perhaps be given an idealist setting, if one 
wished to do so. 

We have noted the lively interest shown by recent French 
philosophers of science in epistemological themes. In this field the 

1 Le nouvel esprit scientifique, p. 67. 
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philosophers mentioned above manifested a strong reaction to 
positivism on the one hand and to the Cartesian ideal of know¬ 
ledge on the other. They emphasized the inventiveness and 
creativity of the mind and the approximating and revisible 
character of its interpretation of reality. Duhem was something of 
an exception. For though he agreed, in large measure, with the 
conventionalism of Poincare, he was concerned with separating 
science from ontology and metaphysics. Generally speaking 
however the sciences were looked on as embodying the mind’s 
urge to understand the world through the unification of pheno¬ 
mena. And the ideas of the inventiveness and creativity of the 
mind and of the essentially revisible character of scientific hypo¬ 
theses and theories were obviously grounded in reflection on the 
history of science. In other words, it was science in its actuality 
which prompted the conclusion that both the purely rationalistic 
and deductive picture of the mind’s operation and Comte’s 
rather naive conception of positive knowledge were alike dis¬ 
credited. Again, philosophers such as Brunschvicg and Bachelard 
saw clearly that neither pure rationalism nor pure empiricism 
could provide a satisfactory account of science as it existed. We 
may of course be inclined to think that the French philosophers 
of science were too ‘philosophical’. But at any rate they tried to 
make their philosophical positions clear and explicit, even if their 
success was not always conspicuous. 


CHAPTER XIV 


PHILOSOPHY OF VALUES, METAPHYSICS, PERSONALISM 

General remarks — R. Polin—Metaphysics of values: R.LeSenne 
and the philosophy of spirit — R. Ruyer and J. Pucelle — 

L. Lavelle and the philosophy of act — The personalism of 
E. Mounter. 

1. It hardly needs saying that moral philosophy in one form or 
another has been a prominent feature of French thought from the 
time of the Renaissance. Even Descartes, whose name is primarily 
associated with methodology, metaphysics and the view of the 
world as a machine, emphasized the practical value of philosophy 
and envisaged a science of ethics as its crown. The philosophers 
of the eighteenth-century Enlightenment were concerned with 
setting ethics on its own feet, separating it, that is to say, from 
theology and metaphysics. In the nineteenth century ethical 
themes were prominent in the writings of positivists such as 
Durkheim, of spiritualists such as Guyau and Bergson 1 and of 
thinkers such as Renouvier who belonged to the neo-critical 
movement. In spite however of this tradition of ethical thought 
the philosophy of values was a comparative latecomer on the 
French scene, in comparison with Germany that is to say; and it 
met at first with some suspicion and resistance. Obviously the 
concept of the good and of desirable ends had been familiar enough, 
and philosophers had discussed moral ideals as well as truth and 
beauty. In a sense ethical discussion had always included discus¬ 
sion of values. At the same time the French moral philosophers 
had tended to focus their attention on ethical phenomena as an 
empirical or given point of departure for reflection; and there 
was some doubt about the utility of the abstract analysis of 
values, especially as this sort of language suggested the idea of 
subsistent essences ‘out there'. Besides, the explicit philosophy of 
values as practised by Max Scheler and Nicolai Hartmann was 
connected with phenomenology, which developed in Germany and 

1 Bergson's ethical writing belongs of course to the twentieth century. But his 
philosophy was the culmination of a movement which began and developed in the 
nineteenth century. 

*93 
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at first had little impact in France. 1 There was of course Nietzsche’s 
discussion of values. But for a considerable time Nietzsche was 
regarded in France more as a poet than a philosopher. 

From a phenomenological point of view it can reasonably be 
argued that values are recognized or discovered. Consider, for 
example, the case of someone who judges that love is a value, some¬ 
thing to be valued, whereas hatred is not. It is clearly arguable that 
his attitude is one of recognizing or seeing love as a value and hatred 
as a disvalue. Whatever his theory of values may be, it can be 
argued that as far as his immediate consciousness is concerned, 
love imposes itself on his mind as a value. Similarly, from the 
phenomenological point of view it is reasonable to use the 
language of recognition or discovery in regard to truth and beauty 
considered as values. In other words, our experience of values 
provides a ground or basis for the idea of values as objective and 
as transcendent, in the sense that they do not depend simply on 
one’s own choice of them. To be sure, one has to find room for 
different and even incompatible value-judgments. But we can 
always refer, as some phenomenologists have done, to the 
possibility of a blindness to values and of varying degrees of 
insight into the field of values. And these ideas can be applied 
both to societies and to individuals. 

From an ontological or metaphysical point of view however it 
seems absurd, to most people at any rate, to conceive values as 
existing in some ethereal world of their own. We can of course 
substitute the word ‘subsist’ for the word ‘exist’; but it is doubtful 
if this verbal change really improves the situation. If therefore we 
wish to assert the objectivity of values, and if at the same time 
we wish to avoid committing ourselves to the view that universals 
such as love or truth or beauty can exist or ‘subsist’ in a Platonic 
world of their own, we can either regard values as objective quali¬ 
ties of things and actions in addition to other qualities, or we can 
try to work out some general metaphysics which will permit us to 
talk about the objectivity of values without committing ourselves 
to the concept of a realm of subsistent universal essences. 

If may of course seem very much simpler to deny the objectivity 
of values, if this is taken to imply that values have an ontological 
status of their own, whether as ethereal substances or as objective 
qualities of things, persons and actions. That is to say, it may seem 

1 In Germany there was also of course the Neo-Kantian School of Baden. See 
Vol. 7 of this History, pp. 364-6. 
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much simpler, and also more sensible, to throw all the weight on 
the value-judgment or on the act of valuation and to maintain, for 
example, that to assert that beauty is a value is to express the act 
of attributing value to beautiful things or persons. We can main¬ 
tain, in other words, that it is through the act of attributing value 
that human beings create values. Values depend on and are relative 
to the human will and choice. 

If we adopt this line of thought, we have of course to account in 
some way for the feeling of recognizing or discovering values. For 
this seems to be a datum of consciousness. We can try to explain 
this feeling by referring it to the bearing of the collective con¬ 
sciousness, as conceived by Durkheim, on the individual con¬ 
sciousness. Or, if we wish to speak only in terms of individuals, 
we might adopt a line of thought represented by Sartre and see 
the individuals’ particular value-judgments as determined by an 
original projet or a basic operative ideal. 

Leaving aside for the moment not only the existentialism of 
Sartre, which will be discussed later, but also those who have tried 
to give a metaphysical foundation to values, we can turn first to a 
philosopher, Raymond Polin, who has discussed a variety of axio¬ 
logical theories and attitudes and who himself comes down on the 
anti-objectivist side. 

2. Raymond Polin was born in 1910. After studying at the 
Ecole Normale and obtaining the doctorate in letters, he taught 
philosophy first in several lyc£es, such as the Lyc6e Condorcet at 
Paris, and then as professor of ethics in the university of Lille. 
In 1961 he became a professor at the Sorbonne. His publications 
include La creation des valeurs (1944, The Creation of Values), 
La comprehension des valeurs (1945, The Understanding of Values), 
Du laid, du mal, du faux (1948, On the Ugly, the Evil and the False) 
and Fthique et politique (1968, Ethics and Politics). Polin has also 
published works on Hobbes and Locke. 1 

Phenomenology, Polin asserts, seems to offer ‘the most adequate 
method for the study of values', 2 inasmuch as for the conscious¬ 
ness which thinks or conceives them values coincide with their 
meaning {signification). He envisages two steps, first a phenome¬ 
nological reduction giving access to the pure axiological con¬ 
sciousness (the consciousness of value) with a view to defining the 

1 Philosophic el politioue chez Thomas Hobbes (1053) and La Politioue morale 
de John Locke (i960). 

* La creation des valeurs, p. i. 
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essence of values, and secondly a movement of liberation, freeing 
the mind, that is to say, both from the pressure exercised by 
received values and from the influence of all existing theories of 
value. In other words, he wishes to take a fresh and unprejudiced 
view of the matter. The mind should place itself in a position of 
neutrality in regard to any determinate hierarchy of values and in 
regard to all existing theories. It should prescind from all authority, 
including that of society. 

As Polin refers frequently to ‘values’, using the noun that is to 
say, one may be tempted to conclude that for him there is a realm 
of essences which have some sort of existence of their own or 
which have to be given an ontological or metaphysical foundation. 
Indeed, the subtitle of his work on the creation of values is 
Recherches sur le fondement de l' objectivity axiologique (,Inquiries 
into the Foundation of Axiological Objectivity). We have already 
noted however that for him a value coincides with its meaning 
for the consciousness which thinks it. It thus has intentional 
objectivity, in the sense that the act of thinking or conceiving a 
value-meaning is a reality. But a value does not exist as an object 
'out there', independently of the subject which thinks it. As for 
finding a foundation for values, other than the act of evaluating, 
this would have to be different from the values themselves (if it 
were to serve as a foundation) and at the same time to stand in an 
intelligible and necessary relation to the values which it founded. 
But how can there be a necessary relation between what is not a 
value and a value? Or to express the matter in a different and more 
familiar way, how can a factual statement entail a value- 
judgment? 

In point of fact Polin’s talk about values is somewhat mislead¬ 
ing. He is really concerned with the act of evaluation, by which 
values are constituted. In his view evaluation cannot be under¬ 
stood apart from the concept of human action. 'Phenomenological 
inquiry into the essence of values is vain and futile unless it 
constitutes the introduction to a philosophy of action.’ 1 Human 
action presupposes and expresses evaluation, which is an act of the 
free subject. The free subject outruns or transcends the empirically 
given, creating its own values with a view to action. The values 
created have of course a certain exteriority, in the sense that they 
are the objects of an intentional and teleological consciousness. 
But it is a mistake to think that there is an axiological reality or 

1 Ibid,, p. 3, 
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realm of values apart from the consciousness which creates them. 
The only given reality is empirical reality; but this is evaluated in 
relation to action. Values are grounded in the self-transcending 
creative subject. And this is the only foundation which they have 
or require. 

According to Polin therefore values are not real objects ‘out 
there’ waiting to be known. On the contrary, there is an irre¬ 
ducible distinction between knowledge of things, in which the 
‘noetic’ consciousness is absorbed in the object, and the axio¬ 
logical consciousness which transcends what is given and creates 
the ‘unreal’. In other words, we must not confuse truth and 
value. ‘Truth is not a value,’ 1 and we ought not to speak of the 
truth of values. But there is a truth of action. That is to say, while 
theoretical truth is attained through the conformity of thought 
with reality, truth in action is attained through the conformity 
produced in the reality (work) created by action ‘with the axio¬ 
logical project and intention’. 2 We know a fact when our thought 
is conformed to an objective state of affairs. In the sphere of 
action however truth consists in the conformity between what we 
achieve or bring about and our value-laden intention. But this is 
not all there is to be said. For through his action a man creates 
not simply his work but also himself. ‘This is why the truth of 
action embraces the totality of the work and its creator. It is at 
the same time the work and the man who accomplishes the work.’ 3 

In his insistence that it is man who feely creates values Polin 
stands in the Nietzschean line of thought. And in this and some 
other respects, such as his view that through the process of evalua¬ 
tion and action man creates himself, he obviously stands close to 
Sartre. But what, we may ask, does Polin make of the social aspect 
of morality? In his view, ‘action is social by its essence, by its 
object, by its conditions; it is inconceivable without the presence 
of the other.’ 4 This means that vlaues, as the expression of a 
creative will, tend to become norms; and norms, as universalizable, 
are. essentially social. Moreover, whereas values (valuations) are 
personal and cannot be imposed, norms can be imposed by others. 
A society or group, for example, can accept certain norms and try 
to enforce or impose acceptance on its individual members or on 
another group. Norms then become values rendered static; and 
they can be accepted servilely or because people are looking for a 
secure foothold or a refuge from personal decision which is always 

1 Ibid., p. 296. 8 Ibid., p. 296. 8 Ibid., p. 297. 4 Ibid., p. 259. 
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a venture, as it means going beyond or transcending the given. 
At the same time values can also present themselves not as con¬ 
straining norms or rules or commandments but as attracting or 
exercising an appeal. To their creator values can appear as 
attracting ideals and ends; and they can appear in the same way to 
others. The commandment is replaced by an appeal/ 1 The creator 
then 'owes his domination over others simply to the influence of 
the values which he creates'. 2 In this line of thought we can see 
perhaps a resumption of Bergson's theme of the closed and open 
moralities. 

In his analysis of 'axiological attitudes' Polin begins by examin¬ 
ing what he describes as the contemplative attitude. Here the 
subject conceives transcendence not in the form of creative 
human action but in that of 'a static and given being: the trans¬ 
cendent'. 3 Values are conceived not as 'unreal' entities which are 
realized only through human action but as realities existing 
independently of man. Polin admits that values, as so conceived, 
can provide a 'model of a perfect human activity'; 4 but, as objects 
of contemplation, they do not, in his view, 'give rise to any effica¬ 
cious action . 6 A value is not, as it were, a moment in the total 
process or cycle of human action, but rather a detached object of 
contemplation which exists, or if preferred, subsists, independently 
of human consciousness. 

Polin does not of course share this axiological attitude. And 
most of us would probably find it difficult to accept a theory which 
postulated a world of subsistent value-essences, which would 
really be subsistent universals, in addition to particular individual 
things. At the same time it is arguable, as has already been noted, 
that from the phenomenological point of view there is such an 
experience as recognizing or discovering values. That is to say, 
there is an experience which seems to demand the use of such 
terms. And even if one is determined to avoid the literal implica¬ 
tion of a term such as 'discovery', namely the implication that 
there is a pre-existing reality waiting to be discovered, any 
adequate theory of values must at any rate allow for the type of 
experience which prompts the use of terms which are potentially 
misleading. Hence it is perfectly understandable that some philo¬ 
sophers are not content with any theory which interprets values 
simply as free creations of the individual subject. And even if 

1 La comprehension des valeurs, p. 134. 2 Ibid., p. 134. 

3 Ibid., p. 58. 4 Ibid., p. 58. 5 Ibid., p. 58. 
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in some cases it involves retracing our steps from the chronolo¬ 
gical point of view we can consider briefly two or three French 
philosophers who have tried to link up a theory of values with a 
general metaphysics. 

3. A name which comes at once to mind in this connection is 
that of Ren6 Le Senne (1882-1954). A pupil of Hamelin at the 
ficole Normale, Le Senne taught in lyc£es at Chamb6ry, Mar¬ 
seilles and then Paris, becoming a professor of moral philosophy 
at the Sorbonne in 1942. Together with his friend Louis Lavelle 
he founded and edited the series entitled Philosophic de V esprit 
(.Philosophy of Spirit), published by Aubier at Paris. Among his 
works we can mention his Introduction to Philosophy {Introduction 
d la philosophic, 1925, revised and enlarged edition 1939), his 
doctorate thesis entitled Duty {Le Devoir, 1930, second edition 
I 95 °)> Obstacle and Value {Obstacle et valeur, 1934), a general 
treatise on ethics {Traiti de morale gintrale, 1942), a work on 
characterology {Traiti de caractirologie, 1945), Personal Destiny 
{La destinie personnels, 1951)1 and the posthumously published 
work The Discovery of God {La dicouverte de Dieu, 1955). 

In an essay entitled La philosophic de l’esprit 1 Le Senne remarks 
that to follow the development of French philosophy from 
Descartes to Hamelin, or even to Bergson, is to understand the 
fecundity of Cartesianism. 2 From one point of view this may seem 
to be an odd assertion. Is there not, we may ask, a very great 
difference between the rationalism of Descartes, with his mathe¬ 
matical model of reasoning, and his appeal to clear and distinct 
concepts, and Bergson’s appeal to intuition and his philosophy of 
duration and of the movement of life? It hardly needs saying 
however that Le Senne is perfectly well aware of the differences. 
When he refers to the continuity between the thought of Des¬ 
cartes on the one hand and the spiritualist and idealist movements 
in nineteenth-century French philosophy on the other, he is 
thinking not of Descartes’ mathematical model nor of his view of 
the material world as a machine but of the emphasis placed by 
Descartes on the thinking and active self or ego and of the relation 
which is asserted between the self and God. Le Senne is thinking, 

1 Philosophic Thought in France and the United States, edited by Marvin Farber 
(Buffalo, N.Y., 1950), pp. 103—20. The fact that in the American version of the 
work the title of Le Senne's essay is given in French is perhaps significant. The 
word esprit can indeed be translated as 'mind*. But though mind is included in its 
range of meaning, esprit has, in the context, metaphysical and religious connota¬ 
tions which favour use of the word 'spirit*. 

2 Ibid., p. 103. 
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in other words, of elements in Cartesianism which were preserved 
and developed in the movement of thought from Maine de Biran 
onwards, but which were menaced by positivism in its various 
forms and by certain aspects of technological civilization. Ob¬ 
viously, Le Senne makes a judgment of value about what consti¬ 
tutes authentic philosophy. And one characteristic of authentic 
philosophy, in his view, is that it transcends the initial empiricist 
attitude of common sense, which 'leads to realism and even to 
materialism '/ and discovers the self as that which thinks the 
objective world and is conscious of itself. In this movement of 
thought however there is a dialectic or dialogue between intellec- 
tualism or idealist rationalism on the one hand and, on the other, 
opposition to the reduction of existence to thought. 'As against 
Descartes, Pascal, Malebranche combines in his philosophy the 
demands of Cartesianism with the Augustinian inspiration. From 
Condillac comes Biran, but the latter reacts against the former. 
At the beginning of this century the dialogue is continued between 
Hamelin and Bergson.' 2 These two philosophers 'have maintained 
with the same fidelity the ideal of a knowledge which seeks the 
reason or the one and indivisible source of all that is and is 
thought'. 3 As for French existentialism, Le Senne sees, as one 
would expect, a great difference between the religiously oriented 
and 'optimistic' philosophy of thinkers such as Marcel and the 
'negative' and ‘pessimistic' existentialism of Sartre. 4 

As one would expect of a philosopher influenced by Hamelin, 
there are evident idealist elements in Le Senne's thought. He 
asserts, for example, that 'the celebrated formula of Berkeley 
Esse est percipi vel percipere (to be is to be perceived or to per¬ 
ceive) is false only inasmuch as it is too narrow. To perceive, to 
think abstractly, to feel, to will, to love, to have a presentiment of, 
to regret, and so on indefinitely, so that no experience of the spirit 
is omitted, this is reality and the whole of reality.' 5 Le Senne 
adds however a note to explain that while he denies that matter is 
a thing in itself, in the sense that it exists independently of any 
spirit, he does not intend to imply that matter has no reality at all. 
It exists only in relation to spirit, but in this relation it is real and 
functions 'sometimes as obstacle, sometimes as a support, in 

1 Introduction d la philosophic (2nd edition, 1947), p. 7. 

2 Ibid,, p. 134. 3 Ibid., p. 135. 

4 We cannot discuss here the use of the words ‘existentialism* and ‘existen¬ 
tialist*. This must be left until we come to treat explicitly of Marcel and Sartre. 

6 Introduction d la philosophic, p. 250. 
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regard both to action and to contemplation.' 1 In other words, 
matter exists only in relation to spirit; and in regard to the human 
spirit it can function either as an obstacle or a help in spirit's 
fufillment of its vocation. 

The question arises of course, what does Le Senne mean by 
spirit? Let us begin with the human spirit. ‘When I affirm that I 
am a spirit, I mean that I distinguish myself from things by the 
consciousness which I have correlatively of them and of myself, 
that the multiplicity of determinations and qualities with which 
I furnish space and time are accessible to me only by reason of an 
envelopment of which I am the centre.' 3 This enveloping is how¬ 
ever an active synthesis. 'I will say therefore of spirit, as I grasp 
it in myself, that it is a dynamic unity of linking together (liaison), 
in the widest sense of the last term, according to which to distin¬ 
guish and to exclude is still to link together.' 3 But what I grasp in 
myself, according to Le Senne, is simply a finite reflection of spirit 
in itself, which can be defined as 'the operative unity of an active 
relation (une relation en exercice), interior to itself, between itself 
as infinite Spirit and the multitude of finite spirits.' 4 In other 
words, absolute Spirit is one and many. One can conceive it as 'the 
relation between itself as one and therefore as unlimited and 
itself as many, in short as the union of God ... and of finite 
consciousnesses.' 5 By distinguishing itself from the non-self and 
from other selves the finite spirit experiences limits and obstacles. 
It cannot achieve an all-embracing synthesis. This is realized only 
in and through infinite Spirit, which is at the same time other than 
and immanent in and inseparable from the finite spirit. Spirit in 
the most general sense is the relation between the two terms, God 
and the finite self. 

In Le Senne's philosophy of spirit there seems to be a certain 
tension between absolute idealism and the theism which he 
certainly accepts. However this may be, his spiritualist meta¬ 
physics forms the setting for his theory of values. He sees the 
human spirit as oriented to value. ' That which is worthy of being 
sought after is what everyone calls value.' 0 The statement that 
value is that which is worthy of being sought after indicates that 
for Le Senne value is not simply the creation of the human will. 
At the same time a value which was not a value for anyone would 
not be a value. 'If it does not exist through the subject , it is for the 

1 Ibid., p. 252. a Ibid., p. 254. 3 Ibid., p. 254. 4 Ibid., p. 257. 

8 Ibid., p. 258. 8 Traiti de morale ginirale (3rd edition, 1949), p. 693. 
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subject .' 1 Recognition of value unites persons, and value ‘can have 
meaning only for them’. 2 It does not follow of course that every¬ 
one makes the same value-judgments, nor that all human beings 
give precedence to the same value or values. One man may regard 
the aesthetic value of beauty as taking precedence, when another 
man gives the precedence to truth or to moral value. But the 
search for value plays a central role in the constitution of per¬ 
sonality; and human beings are united by a common recognition 
of values. This is obvious, for example, in regard to both truth and 
love. Such recognition implies the transcendence of values, in the 
sense that they do not depend simply on man’s arbitrary decree; 
but they are for man, in the sense that they are not values unless 
they can be appropriated, so to speak, in experience and realized 
in life. 

Le Senne admits therefore that there is a plurality of values. 
Moral value, which he links with the idea of acting in accordance 
with duty or moral obligation, is not the only value. Truth, beauty 
and love are also values. Consider, for example, a mother who 
performed those actions in regard to her child which love would 
prompt but who did so simply and solely out of a sense of moral 
obligation. She ‘would be a moral mother; but it would be false to 
say that she loved her child.’ 3 For love involves the heart. No 
value can be identified with a particular thing. The aesthetic 
value of beauty, for example, cannot be identified with this or 
that empirical reality of which we say that it is beautiful. But this 
does not alter the fact that there are distinct values, irreducible 
to one another or to one particular ‘cardinal’ value, such as moral 
value or truth or beauty. 

Though positive, values have also a negative aspect. A parti¬ 
cular value exists only in opposition to a correlative non-value. 
Thus love is opposed to hatred; courage has meaning only in 
opposition to cowardice; truth is correlative to falsity; and so on. 
Further, one particular value can exclude another, so that pre¬ 
cedence has to be given to one or the other. Le Senne does not 
however try to unify values in terms of a systematically graded 
hierarchy of particular values. 4 He seeks the principle of unity in 

1 Introduction d la philosophic, p. 3 ^ 5 - The original text is si elle n est pas par 
lui, elle est pour lui. Lui refers to le sujet. 

2 Obstacle et valeur, p. 192. 

3 Introduction d la philosophic , p. 381. 

4 For some summary lines of objection to this procedure see Traite de moral 

gdndrale, p. 698. 
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absolute value, ‘one and infinite’. 1 All particular values are for 
him relative and phenomenal. They are the ways in which pure 
or absolute value appears to the human consciousness or mediates 
itself to us. Absolute value is not the highest member of a 
hierarchy. It transcends and at the same time grounds all particu¬ 
lar values. These constitute for us the phenomena or appearances 
of the Absolute, which is their source and is yet immanent in 
them. 2 Man’s destiny or vocation is ‘an exploration oriented to 
value, which is identical with the absolute’. 3 He experiences 
value ‘in a given historical situation’; 4 but he can transcend the 
determinate situation and conceive the value abstractly. He can 
also transcend particular values towards absolute value; but he 
discovers it only in and through its appearances, so that value is 
essentially ‘a relational unification between its source, which is 
independent of the self, and the self.’ 5 By realizing particular 
values, such as truth or love, in his life man attains authentic 
personality and participates in absolute value, inasmuch as the 
latter is at the heart of every relative value. 

In one place Le Senne asserts that ‘value is the knowledge of 
the Absolute’. 6 Elsewhere he speaks of the Absolute as being itself 
pure and infinite value. And as infinite value must comprise, in an 
eminent way, the value of personality, the Absolute ‘must be 
called God’. 7 Hence Le Senne can give to the eighth chapter of his 
Introduction to Philosophy the heading ‘Value or God’, which 
implies that the two terms are synonymous. Whether these various 
ways of speaking can be harmonized is open to discussion. We 
have indeed noted Le Senne’s statement that a value which was 
completely self-enclosed and incapable of being a value for anyone 
would not be a value. So it is understandable if he speaks of value, 
even of absolute value, in terms of a relation. But this way of 
speaking seems to fit in better with the view of the Absolute itself 
as relational, as comprising the two related terms of infinite spirit 
and finite spirit, than with the theory of the divine transcendence 
which is also defended by Le Senne. 

Le Senne’s theory of value calls Platonism to mind, at any rate 
if we are prepared to identify the absolute Good of the Republic 
with the Beauty in itself of the Symposium and the One of the 

1 Obstacle et valeur, p. 180. 

2 Le Senne refers to Bradley's theory of the Absolute. 

3 Introduction d la philosophie, p. 265. 4 Traiti de moral gdnSrale, p. 694. 

6 La destinde personelle, p. 210. e Obstacle et valeur , p. 181. 

7 Traiti de morale gdndrale t p. 693. 
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Parmenides, the difference being that Le Senne’s absolute value 
is identified with the personal God of the Christian religion. And 
unless we are inclined to write off all metaphysics as so much 
nonsense, we can presumably form some idea of what he means. 
For example, he claims that there is a transcendent divine reality 
which reveals itself not simply in the physical world as experienced 
by man but also in the axiological world or world of values, which 
constitutes a constituent element in experience. Though however 
Le Senne’s theory of values is doubtless religiously edifying, and 
though we can have a general impression of its meaning, there are 
a good many questions to which no very clear answers are pro¬ 
vided. For example, how would Le Senne analyze the value- 
judgment? It is indeed clear that he would not accept an analysis 
which interpreted it simply as expressing man's feelings or emotive 
attitudes or desires. For in his view value is neither simply psycho¬ 
logical nor simply metaphysical but psycho-metaphysical. 1 
Perhaps he would claim, for instance, that to say of something 
that it is beautiful is to say that it participates in beauty and, by 
implication, that it reflects the Absolute in a limited and finite 
way. But the metaphysics of participation itself gives rise to 
questions, as Plato was well aware. 

4. There are of course other attempts in recent French philo¬ 
sophy to integrate a theory of values into a general world-view. 
We can just mention, for instance, Raymond Ruyer, 3 whose work 
La conscience et le corps (1937, Consciousness and Body) expressed 
an abandonment of his former mechanistic outlook and the 
development of a theory according to which every being manifests 
a teleological activity. That is to say, subjectivity or consciousness 
is present in all beings, though it is only at a certain level that the 
distinction between subject and object emerges. In the case of 
every being therefore its activity in the spatio-temporal sphere 3 is 
directed to an end, though it is only at the level of man that there 
is actual awareness of values belonging to an axiological realm 
which transcends space and time. The meaning of the activity of 
any being cannot be understood without reference to the realm of 

1 Ibid., p. 697. 

a Born in 1902, Ruyer was appointed a professor of the university of Nancy in 
1945. In 1946 he published Elements de psycho-biologie (Elements of Psychobiology), 
in 1952 N£o~finalisme (Neo-finalism) and in 195® La gen&se de formes vivantes 
(The Genesis of Living Forms). v ^ 

3 Objectivity, the spatio-temporal sphere, is conceived by Ruyer as pheno¬ 
menal. All genuine activity is rooted in and proceeds from subjectivity. 
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values; but it is only at the level of man that such reflective 
understanding arises. 

Ruyer has devoted special studies to the theory of values, Le 
monde des valeurs (1948, The World of Values) and Philosophic de 
la valeur (1952, Philosophy of Value). The unification of the 
phenomenal world of space and time and the world of subjectivity 
and of values is sought in the idea of God, conceived both as the 
ultimate source of all activity in the world and as the perfect 
qualitative unity of all values, their point of convergence. 

The philosophy of Ruyer is to some extent a revival of lines of 
thought expounded by Leibniz. When we turn to Jean Pucelle, 
who is a professor in the University of Poitiers, 1 we find an 
approach to the subject of values which seems to represent both a 
reaction to the existentialist theory of values as the creation of the 
individual 2 and a desire to avoid any objectivist theory which 
postulates values as entities existing out there, independently of 
consciousness. Further, Pucelle is concerned with integrating the 
concepts of value and norm, instead of separating them sharply in 
the manner of those who tend to regard norms as static hin¬ 
drances to liberty. It is true that norms belong to the juridical 
sphere, and that if human behaviour were dictated simply by 
norms and rules, it would degenerate into legalism. At the same 
time norms arise out of the recognition of values and serve as a 
condition or matrix for the exercise of creative liberty. 

Pucelle allows that we can distinguish between the judgment of 
fact and the judgment of value. But he insists that 'it is only by 
abstraction that one distinguishes them’. 3 In his view, that is to 
say, no concrete factual judgment is entirely free of valuational 
elements. He traces back the value-judgment to the subject- 
object relation, in the sense that it presupposes both desire of an 
object and a distantiation (< ddtachement ) of the self from the object, 
whereby one transforms the actually desired into the desirable. 
At the same time the transition from felt desire to the value- 
judgment, by detaching, as it were, the self from the object, opens 
up the field of evaluation. And ideal values arise on the plane of 
intersubjectivity. Recognition of the value of love, for example, 
presupposes actual love between persons. The ideal value is 

1 Pucelle's publications include La source des valeurs (1957, The Source of 
Values) and Le rtgne des fins (1959, The Kingdom of Ends). 

2 The reference is of course to tile Sartrian type of existentialism. 

3 La source des valeurs, p. 34. 
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clearly not a thing out there; but it is objectified for consciousness 
in the value-judgment. We have to avoid the extremes of pure 
subjectivism on the one hand and a reifying objectivism on the 
other and recognize that values are relational. ‘Truth is a privi¬ 
leged relation between terms for at least one mind,’ 1 though we can 
go on to argue that truth has meaning only in the context of 
intersub j ectivity. 

In Pucelle’s opinion ‘intersubjective relations are the source of 
all values’. 2 He extends this idea to cover ‘the appeal of God and 
man’s response’ 3 in the Judaeo-Christian ethical tradition. He 
also insists that axiology has to be set within an ontology and 
introduces the idea of the presence of Being and of man’s consent 
to Being. Here he seems to come close to Le Senne by seeing the 
ultimate foundation of values in a ‘theandric’ relation. For 
example, it is because value is a relation between Being and 
beings that every existence has value. And it is because the 
presence of Being can be sought or unknown or ignored by man 
that the field of one's valuational vision can be very restricted. 

When the word ‘Being’ with a capital letter is introduced and 
there is talk of the presence of Being and of consent to Being, some 
philosophers are inclined to give up. 4 This point apart however, it 
might perhaps be asked whether, given Pucelle’s initial inter¬ 
pretation of the value-judgment, it is really necessary to look for a 
metaphysical foundation of values. Or is it a case not so much of 
being compelled to look for a foundation outside the world of 
human persons in their relationship to one another and their 
environment as of fitting the recognition of values into a pre¬ 
existing religious world-outlook? One might perhaps reply that 
reflection on an experience of values naturally suggests a reli¬ 
giously metaphysical complement or framework, unless one rejects 
such a framework on other grounds. But we cannot prolong 
discussion of such issues. 

The work by Pucelle from which we have quoted above is 

1 Ibid ,, p. 155, 

3 Ibid., p. 164. Though Pucelle begins by considering the subject-object 
relation in the individual, he does not intend to imply that we can make a com¬ 
plete distinction between private and inter-subjective consciousness. 

3 Ibid., p. 165. 

4 It might be simpler to use the word ‘God', if this is what is meant. Being of 
course sounds more metaphysical or ontological; but a religious person at any 
rate can more easily find meaning in talk about the presence of God and response 
to God than about the presence of and consent to Being. The reply might be made 
however that the concept of God (as personal) is a determination of the concept 
of Being. 
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dedicated to the memory of Lom's Lavelle and Ren6 Le Senne, 
the co-founders and editors of the series The Philosophy of Spirit. 
Something has already been said about Le Senne as a philosopher 
of values. We can now turn briefly to a consideration of the 
metaphysics of Lavelle. 

5. Louis Lavelle (1883-1951) was a pupil at Lyons of Arthur 
Hannequin (1856-1905), author of a well known thesis on the 
atomic hypothesis 1 in which he maintained that science knows 
only what it creates and in which he looked to metaphysics to 
overcome the agnosticism implied by this Kantian-inspired view 
and to reveal the nature of reality. Later Lavelle came under the 
influence of Hamelin’s writings. Indeed, he combined in his own 
thought a considerable variety of influences. That of the French 
spiritualist tradition was prominent; but Lavelle was also open to 
the problems raised by existentialists, though he tried to solve 
them in a different manner from philosophers such as Sartre. In 
1932 Lavelle was appointed to a chair of philosophy at the Sor- 
bonne. From 1941 he was a professor at the College de France. He 
was a prolific writer. 2 

In a sense Lavelle goes back to Descartes and builds his meta¬ 
physics on the foundation of the Cogito, ergo sum, on consciousness 
of the self. Consciousness is an act, and by this act I give myself 
being. That is to say, the act of consciousness is the genesis of the 
self. It is not a. question of my coming through consciousness to 
contemplate a self which is already there. Rather is it a question 
of bringing the I to birth in and through consciousness, by oppos¬ 
ing it to the non-self. In other words, the ego grasps itself as acti¬ 
vity, an activity which first creates itself. This may seem to be 
absurd. How, we may ask, can the ego bring itself into being? 
Lavelle however insists that we cannot distinguish between an 
ego which confers consciousness and an ego on whom consciousness 
is conferred. Being and act are identical. This identity, revealing 
the nature of being, is thus discovered in self-consciousness. And 
it follows that the proper approach to metaphysics is through 
subjectivity, through, that is to say, reflection on the self as acti¬ 
vity rather than through reflection on the multiplicity of pheno¬ 
mena which the ego opposes to itself under the form of externality. 
We have to retreat inwards, so to speak, rather than outwards, 
when outwards refers to the external world. ‘Metaphysics rests on 

1 Essai Critique sur I'hypothise des atomes dans la science contemporaine (l 8 o <0 

* For Lavelle’s works see the Bibliography. 
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a privileged experience which is that of the act which makes me 
be/ 1 

It is in the act of consciousness that I become aware of being. 
But I am certainly not the plenitude of being. 'Being overflows the 
self and at the same time sustains it/ 2 There is not and cannot be 
anything outside Being, whether selves or external objects. Being 
is the whole in which I participate. The word Being with a capital 
letter, taken by itself, suggests the idea of a Parmenidean One; 
and Lavelle's insistence in De Vetre on the universal and univocal 
character of Being tends to support this idea. But we have seen 
that in De Vacte he argues that in self-consciousness I grasp being 
as act, which is the 'interiority' of being. Being with a capital 
letter therefore, the Whole from which I derive my existence and 
in which I participate, must be pure and infinite Act. 'Being does 
not exist in front of me as a motionless object which I seek to 
attain. It is in me by the operation which makes me give being to 
myself/ 3 Being is infinite Act, infinite Spirit; but it is at the same 
time the immanent cause of all finite selves, giving them the act 
by which they constitute themselves. As for the non-self, external 
reality or the world, this must ultimately be correlative to pure 
Act as the infinite self. But the world comes to be for me, my world 
arises, only in correlation with myself as active subject. To be sure, 
I find myself in a world, which is for me something given. Indeed, 
it is the condition of there being a plurality of selves. The self 
comes into being only in correlation with a world, to which it 
gives meaning in terms of its ideas, its evaluations, its activity. 
But to say this is to say that in giving me the act by which I came 
to be a self pure Act also gives me the world as a datum. In other 
words, the world, for Lavelle, must be correlative to an active 
self. There is no world which is independent of all consciousness 
whatsoever. It does not follow however that the world is a mere 
phantom. It is at the same time the condition for the plurality of 
finite selves, the field of their activity, and the instrument of 
mediation between consciousnesses, and thus the basis of human 
society. It is also the 'interval' between pure Act and participated 
act. It is by transcending the limits and obstacles posited by the 
world that the human person fulfils its destiny or vocation and tends 
to realize on the level of consciousness its oneness with infinite Act. 

1 De Vacte {On Act), p. n. This work is the second volume of Lavelle’s La 

dialectique de Vdtemel present, the first being De VStre {On Being). 

3 Ibid., p. 59. 3 Ibid., p. 72. 
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Any reader who is well acquainted with German idealism is 
likely to be struck by the resemblances between much of what 
Lavelle has to say and the philosophy of Fichte. For example, 
Fichte’s theories of the pure or absolute ego as activity, of the 
positing of the limited ego and non-ego, of the world as the field 
for and instrument of man’s moral vocation and of the world as 
the appearance to us of absolute Being, are all present in some 
form in Lavelle’s thought. It does not follow however that Lavelle 
borrowed his ideas from German idealism. It is a question of 
noting certain similarities rather than of asserting direct influence. 

Mention has already been made of Lavelle's insistence in 
De Vetre on the universal and univocal character of Being. This 
view is repeated in De Vacte. ‘To say that Being is universal and 
univocal is to say that we all form part of the same Whole and 
that it is the same Whole which gives us the same being which 
belongs to it and outside which there is nothing.’ 1 This combina¬ 
tion of the theory of Being as univocal, whether considered in 
itself or in its creations, with the whole-and-part language 
obviously suggests a monistic pantheism. But Lavelle uses the 
doctrine of the univocal character of the concept of Being to 
support the conclusion that the Absolute is not only the source of 
personal existence but also itself personal, indeed a person ‘which 
must be distinguished from all other persons’. 2 In other words, 
he has no intention of simply throwing theism overboard. He 
wishes to maintain that God, considered in himself, is not in any 
way diminished through creation of finite selves and the world, 
and he has recourse to a theory of participation. ‘Participation 
obliges me therefore to admit that there are at the same time 
homogeneity and heterogeneity not only between the participant 
and the participated, but also between the participated and the 
participable.’ 3 And this theory of participation is regarded as 
implying a distinction between Act and Being, between, that is to 
say, the divine Act and the totality of Being. ‘The totality is the 
very unity of Act considered as being the unique and indivisible 
source of all the particular modes, which seem to be always 
contained eminently, and, so to speak, by way of excess, in the very 
impulse (dan) which produces them and in which all beings 
participate according to their power.’ 4 The totality of Being, in 
other words, is not something achieved, accomplished, static. 
There is a creative process of totalization, which is the expression 

1 Ibid., p. 78. 2 Ibid., p. 140. 2 Ibid., p. 72. . ibid., p. 80. 
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of pure Act, the source and immanent cause of all finite beings 
but at the same time distinguishable from them. 

Lavelle’s philosophy is of course an example of the tendency in 
religiously oriented metaphysics to get away from pictorial or 
imaginative theism, with its concept of a God 'out there’ or ‘up 
there’, without however relapsing into Spinozism or into a monism 
which would exclude the concept of a personal God. This tendency 
to a panentheism designed to avoid two extremes is perfectly 
understandable. But it is very difficult to state this sort of theory 
in any satisfactorily consistent and coherent manner. Ferdinand 
Alqui6, 1 a redoubtable opponent of monism in all its forms and of 
the objectivation of Being, may be unfair in interpreting Lavelle 
in a monistic sense. But the latter certainly speaks of Being as the 
totality, even if the whole is conceived in an Hegelian rather than 
in a Parmenidean way. And though Lavelle tries to save the situa¬ 
tion, from a theistic point of view, by making a distinction 
between pure Act and the totality of Being, regarding the former 
as the creative inwardness or interiority of the latter, it is obviously 
open to dispute whether his various assertions are in fact com¬ 
patible. It can be claimed, of course that language is bound to 
reveal its inadequacy when we try to talk about the Absolute 
and the relation of particulars to the Absolute. But the retort 
might be made that in this case silence would be the best policy. 
Indeed, according to Alqui<§ Being as such remains inaccessible 
to us. For though it grounds all that is given in experience, it 
cannot itself be a datum. 

6. Although in the philosophy of spirit as represented by Le 
Senne and Lavelle there is a strong dose of metaphysics, there is 
also a prominent emphasis on the idea of the destiny or vocation 
of the human person. Indeed Le Senne published a book with the 
title La destinie personelle and Lavelle one entitled Le moi et son 
destin. Further, Lavelle, as we have seen, starts with the act 
which in his view brings the human person into being. Again, it is 
clear that those philosophers who have been generally labelled 
existentialists have also been concerned with the person. Marcel, 
for example, talks a great deal about personal relationships, while 
Sartre has laid emphasis on man’s creative freedom. Thomists 

1 Ferdinand Alquife, bom in 1906, was a professor in the university of Mont¬ 
pellier from 1947 until 1952 and was appointed to a chair in the Sorbonne. Among 
his works are La nostalgie de Litre (1950. The Nostalgia of Being), Philosophic du 
surrialisme (1955, Philosophy of Surrealism), Descartes, I’homme et l oeuvre (1956, 
Descartes, the Man and his Work) and L'expirience ( 1957 , Experience). 
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too, such as Jacques Maritain, have stressed the personalist 
elements in their own thought. To go further back in time, 
Renouvier, who influenced William James, entitled his last work 
Le personnalisme. In other words, emphasis on the nature and 
value of the human person and on the idea of the human person as 
relevant to our general interpretation of reality has not been 
confined to any one School or group in recent French philosophy. 
One can find the roots of personalism in the spiritualist tradition 
in French philosophy; and one can connect the fairly widespread 
emphasis on the person in recent French thought with a shared 
reaction to both intellectual and social-political tendencies which 
appear to treat man simply as an object of scientific study or to 
reduce him to his function in the economic sphere or in the social- 
political totality. In some cases of course, as with Le Senne and 
Lavelle as also with such different thinkers as Marcel and 
Maritain, there is also a strong religious motivation. The human 
person is seen as oriented by nature to a super-empirical end 
or goal. 

When however reference is made to personalism in recent French 
philosophy, it may be primarily to the thought of Emmanuel 
Mounier (1905-50), editor of Esprit, and of certain other writers 
such as Denis de Rougemont, a Swiss Protestant, and Maurice 
N6doncelle, a French priest. It is in this restricted use of the term 
that personalism will be understood in this section. And it is 
therefore important to emphasize the fact that the restriction 
should not be interpreted as implying that the writers mentioned 
here are the only French philosophers who have expressed charac¬ 
teristically personalist ideas. The point is rather that Mounier 
conducted a specific campaign in support of personalism as such, 
whereas with other thinkers personalist ideas have often formed 
part, even if an important part, of a philosophy to which another 
label has been attached, such as philosophy of spirit or existen¬ 
tialism or Thomism. 

Emmanuel Mounier was bom at Grenoble and studied philo¬ 
sophy first in his home town and then at Paris. He was influenced 
by the writings of Charles P6guy (1873-1914), and in 1931 he 
published, in collaboration, a book on P6guy’s thought. 1 He was 
also influenced by the famous Russian philosopher, Nikolai 
Berdyaev (1874-1948), who had settled in Paris in 1924. Mounier 
taught philosophy in schools for some years; and in 1932 he 

1 La pensSe de Charles PS guy (The Thought of Charles Pdguy). 
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undertook the editorship of the newly founded periodical Esprit , 
which continued publication until 1941 when it was banned by the 
Vichy government. 1 After the war he revived Esprit as an organ 
of personalism. 

In 1935 Mounier published Revolution personnaliste et com- 
munautaire (Personalist and Communal Revolution ), in 1936 a 
work entitled De la propridtd capitaliste d la propridtd humaine 
(From Capitalist property to Human Property) and a personalist 
manifesto, Manifesto du service du personnalisme . In some 
Catholic circles his writings won him the reputation of being pretty 
well a Marxist. In 1946 he published an introduction to the 
existentialist philosophies, Introduction aux existentialismes , 2 and 
a work on character, Traitd du caractere . Among other post-war 
publications we can mention Qu'est-ce que le personalisme? (1947, 
What is Personalism?) and Le personnalisme (1950, Personalism). 

At the beginning of his work on the existentialist philosophies 
Mounier remarks that in very general terms the existentialist 
movement might be described as 'a reaction of the philosophy 
of man against the excesses of the philosophy of ideas and the 
philosophy of things’. 2 By the philosophy of ideas in this context 
he means the type of philosophizing which concentrates on 
abstract universal concepts and devotes itself to classification in 
terms of ever more comprehensive categories to such an extent 
that particulars are given a subordinate place and are regarded 
as objects of philosophical reflection only in so far as they can be 
subsumed under universal ideas and deprived of their singularity 
and, in the case of man, of freedom. This line of thought, starting 
in ancient Greece, is looked on as reaching its culmination in the 
absolute idealism of Hegel, at any rate as interpreted by Kierke¬ 
gaard. The philosophy of things means the kind of philosophical 
thought which assimilates itself to natural science and regards 
man purely ‘objectively’, as an object among other objects in the 
physical universe. Mounier recognizes that rationalism on the 
one hand and positivism on the other have involved ‘excesses'. 
But in his opinion the existentialist reaction, especially in its 
atheistic form, has also been guilty of exaggeration. In a general 
way personalism is for him akin to existentialism, as expressing a 
reaction against systems such as those of Spinoza and Hegel on 

1 Mounier himself was arrested in 1942 and spent some months in prison before 
being released. He was an active member of the Resistance. 

2 Existentialist Philosophies, translated by E. Blow (London, 1948), p. 2. 
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the one hand and positivism, materialism and beheaviourism on 
the other. But he also sees in existentialism 'a dual tendency to 
solipsism and pessimism, which separates it radically from 
personalism as we understand it’. 1 

Personalism, Mounier insists, is ‘not a system’. 2 For its central 
assertion is the existence of free and creative persons, and it thus 
introduces 'a principle of unpredictability’ 3 which resists definitive 
systematization. By a ‘system’ Mounier evidently understands a 
philosophy which tries to understand all events, including human 
actions, as necessary implications of certain first principles or as 
necessary effects of ultimate causes. A ‘system’ excludes all 
creative freedom in human persons. To say however that per¬ 
sonalism is not a system is not the same thing as saying that 
it is not a philosophy and cannot be expressed in terms of ideas, 
or that it is simply an attitude of mind. There is such a thing as a 
personalist universe, seen from the perspective of man as a free 
and creative person; and there is such a thing as a personalist 
philosophy. More accurately, there can be different personalist 
philosophies. For there can be an agnostic personalism, whereas 
Mourner's personalism is religious and Christian. But they could 
not be appropriately described as personalist philosophies, nnW 
they had some basic idea in common. This idea however is also a 
call to action. And Mounier himself was always a campaigner, a 
fighter. In the foreword to his Traitd de caractlre he states expli¬ 
citly that his science is ‘a fighting science’. 4 In being a campaigner 
Mounier resembles Bertrand Russell. But while Russell made a 
sharp distinction between his activity as a campaigner and his 
role as a professional philosopher, Mounier regarded his philo¬ 
sophical convictions as expressing themselves by their very nature 
in the sphere of action. 

In its view of man the personalism of Mounier is of course 
opposed to materialism and the reduction of the human being 
simply to a complicated material object. But it is also opposed 
both to any form of idealism which reduces matter, including the 
human body, to a mere reflection of spirit or to appearance and to 
psycho-physical parallelism. Man is not simply a material object; 
but it does not follow either that he is pure spirit or that he can 

1 Be Not Afraid, translated by C. Rowland (London, 1951), p. 184. This volume 
contains two of Mourner's publications; and the quotation comes from the 
second part, which is a translation of Qu'est-ce que le personalisme ? 

a Personalism , translated by P. Mairet (London, 1952), p. vii. 

3 Ibid., p. viii. 4 Une science combattante; Traitd de caractdre , p. 7. 
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be neatly divided into two substances or two sets of experiences. 
Man is 'wholly body and wholly spirit’, 1 and subjective existence 
and bodily existence belong to the same experience. Man’s exis¬ 
tence is embodied existence; he belongs to Nature. But he can also 
transcend Nature in the sense that he can progressively master it 
or subdue it. This mastery of Nature can of course be understood 
simply in terms of exploitation. But for the personalist Nature 
presents man with the opportunity of fulfilling his own moral and 
spiritual vocation and of humanizing or personalizing the world. 
'The relation of the person to Nature is not purely exterior but a 
dialectic of exchange and of ascension.’ 2 

Personalism can thus be seen as man’s reassertion of himself 
against the tyranny of Nature, represented on the intellectual 
plane by materialism. And it can also be seen as a reassertion by 
the person of his own creative freedom against any totalitarianism 
which would reduce the human being to a mere cell in the social 
organism or would identify him with his economic function. But 
it by no means follows that personalism and individualism are 
the same thing. The individual, in the pejorative sense in which 
personalises are inclined to use the term, is the egocentric man, 
the atomistic individual in abstraction from society. The term also 
signifies man as devoid of a sense of moral vocation. Thus Denis 
de Rougemont describes the individual as ‘a man without destiny, 
a man without vocation or reason for existing, a man from whom 
the world demands nothing.’ 3 The individual is man centralized 
in himself. For Mounier this egocentricism represents a degenera¬ 
tion of or a falling away from the idea of the person. 'The first 
condition of personalism is his (man’s) decentralization,' 4 that he 
may give himself to others and be available for them in communi¬ 
cation or communion. The person exists only in a social relation¬ 
ship, as a member of the ‘we’. It is only as a member of a com¬ 
munity of persons that man has a moral vocation. De Rougemont 
interprets the idea of vocation in a frankly Christian manner. 
Person and vocation are possible 'only in their unique act of 
obedience to the order of God which is called the love of the 
neighbour .. . Act, presence and commitment, these three words 
define the person, but also what Jesus Christ commands us to be: 
the neighbour.’ 5 Mounier is no less Christian in his outlook. 6 But 

1 Personalism, p. 3 3 Ibid., p. 13. 0 Politique de la personne, p. 56. 

4 Personalism, p, 19. 0 Politique de la personne, pp. 52-3. 

0 See, for example, Personnalisme et Christianisme (Personalism and Chris¬ 
tianity), reprinted in Libertd sans conditions {1946). 
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he gives a more general and ‘sufficient’ statement of the personalist 
point of view, ‘that the significance of every person is such that he 
is irreplaceable in the position which he occupies in the world of 
persons’. 1 In other words, every human being has his or her voca¬ 
tion in fife, in response to recognized values; but this vocation 
presupposes the world of persons and of interpersonal relations. 
If we prescind from the religious aspect of vocation (the response 
to the divine appeal), man's vocation, the exercise of his creative 
freedom in the realization of values, is his unique contribution, as 
it were, to the building-up of the world of persons and the humani¬ 
zation or personalization of the world. 

In his personalist Manifesto, which appeared in Esprit in 
October 1936, Mounier, while maintaining that no strict defini¬ 
tion of the concept of person could be given, offered the following 
definition or description as passing muster. ‘A person is a spiritual 
being constituted as such by a manner of subsistence and of inde¬ 
pendence in being; it maintains this subsistence by its adhesion 
to a hierarchy of values, freely adopted, assimilated and lived, by a 
responsible self-commitment and by a constant conversion; it thus 
unifies all its activity in liberty and develops, moreover, by means 
of creative acts, its own unique vocation.’ The concept of constant 
conversion is presumably more or less equivalent to Kierkegaard’s 
idea of repetition and Marcel’s idea of fidelity or faithfulness. As 
for self-commitment, Mounier regarded personalism as having 
implications in the social and political spheres; and it has already 
been noted that he looked on it not simply as an exercise in theo¬ 
retical understanding but also as a call to action. 

We have remarked above that personalism can be regarded as a 
reaction against collectivism or totalitarianism. This description 
is however one-sided and inadequate, as Mounier himself is not 
slow to point out. To be sure, personalism is opposed to the reduc¬ 
tion of the human person to a mere cell in the social organism and 
to the complete subordination of man to the State. 'The State is 
meant for man, not man for the State.’ 2 In totalitarianism the 
value of the person is overlooked. Indeed, the 'person’ is reduced 
to the 'individual', even if the individual is regarded on an 
analogy with the cell in an organic whole. But it by no means 
follows that Mounier is prepared to defend bourgeois capitalist 
democracy. It is not simply a question of flagrant abuses which 
can be and to a certain extent have been overcome within the 

1 Personalism, p. 41. a Personalism, p. 112, 
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capitalist system. Mounier sees the developing capitalist system 
as containing within itself factors which point to and demand 
the transition to socialism. It is all very well to propose idealistic 
schemes according to which political authority and all constraint 
would be suppressed in favour of personal relations. Anarchism 
may be idealistic, but it is also unrealistic. It does not understand 
that the links which bind together persons as persons must find 
expression in political structures and authority. Personalism 
aims at a social reorganization which will meet the requirements 
of economic life as it has developed but which will at the same 
time be grounded on recognition of the nature and rights of the 
human person. In important respects capitalism is inhuman. But 
so is totalitarianism. And anarchism is no solution. In brief, 
personalism demands the rethinking of our social and political 
structures with a view to the development of a personalized 
socialism. 

Mounier does not of course confine himself simply to generalities. 
But we cannot discuss his more concrete suggestions here. It must 
suffice to point out that he is well aware of attempts to exploit 
personalism (the defence of the person) in the interests of ‘the 
narrowest form of social conservation’ 1 or in the service of bour¬ 
geois democracy. He emphasizes the inadequacy of simply using 
words such as ‘person’ and ‘community’. To preserve the revolu¬ 
tionary edge of personalism we must also say, ‘the end of western 
bourgeois society, the introduction of socialist structures, the 
proletarian role of initiative.’ 2 At the same time Mounier is very 
conscious of the tendency of all societies, political or religious, to 
become closed societies or groups and so to stand in the way of 
advance towards the unification of mankind which is demanded by 
the nature which, despite Sartre, human beings have in common. 
Moreover, although in his analysis of capitalism Mounier tends to 
think in a manner similar to that of Marx, he does not of course 
regard man’s vocation or destiny as realizable simply in a terres¬ 
trial society, even an ideal one. His Christian faith is always there. 
But he refuses to use it as an excuse for passivity or for neglect of 
tasks in the social-political sphere. And if he had lived longer, he 
would most probably have sympathized with attempts to develop 
dialogue between Christians and Marxists on the themes of man 
and humanism. 

With Maurice N6doncelle we find a much more contemplative 

1 Personalism , p. 187. 3 Ibid., p. 186. 
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attitude. Personalism takes the form of a phenomenology and 
metaphysics of the person, special attention being paid to the 
basic structure of human consciousness as expressed in the I-thou 
relationship (consciousness of the I or self is inseparable from 
consciousness of the other) and in its religious bearing and signi¬ 
ficance. 1 Though however N6doncelle’s view of man is in basic 
agreement with that of Mounier, he has expressed his hesitation in 
speaking of the political and social implications of personalism. 
He admits that in a general sense personalism has social implica¬ 
tions. For example, any form of social organization which denies 
the rights of the person as person or devalues the person is to this 
extent incompatible with the personalist outlook. But he will not 
allow that personalism can legitimately be used in support of ‘any 
party'; 2 and he shows a measure of pessimism, doubtless often 
justified, in regard to hopes of solving social and political prob¬ 
lems by revolution or by the hasty realization of some ideal 
scheme. It is wise ‘not to expect too much from collective life’. 3 
In N6doncelle’s view ‘it is perhaps in religious philosophy that the 
repercussions of personalism are the most considerable’. 4 Ob¬ 
viously, his attitude differs somewhat from that of Mounier. 5 

, _ 1 , S ?f especially Laricxprociti des consciences. Essai sur la nature de la personne 
(The Reciprocity of Consciousness. An Essay on the Nature of the Person). 1942. 

Vers une philosophic de I'amour el de la personne (Towards a Philosophy of 
Love and of the Person ). 1957, p. 267. o.oyny uj 

3 Ibid., p. 266. * Ibid., p. 259. 

8 I do not mean to imply that Mounier was a blind optimist. He was not. But 
he was definitely committed in the social-political field. 
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TWO RELIGIOUS THINKERS 

Teilhard de Chardin — G. Marcel — Differences in outlook . 

i. One of the more surprising phenomena of recent years has been 
the very widespread interest in the thought of a Jesuit priest, 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin (1881-1955). The interest is surprising 
in the sense that though there have been distinguished Jesuit 
astronomers and scholars, one does not normally expect from this 
source a world-view of a sufficiently original and striking nature 
as to win attention not only from readers belonging to different 
Christian traditions but also from people who profess no religious 
beliefs in the ordinary sense of the term. It is true that Teilhard de 
Chardin was unable to obtain permission from his ecclesiastical 
superiors to publish the writings with which his name is chiefly 
associated. But it would be absurd to attribute his fame to the 
difficulties which he experienced in the matter of publication. The 
interest taken in the writings which have appeared after his death 
has been due to the content of his world-vision. This assumes an 
evolutionary view of the world and of man, not grudgingly or 
apologetically but enthusiastically, and extends this view in the 
form of a world-vision which is not only metaphysical but also 
Christological. This mingling of scientific theory with philosophical 
speculation and Christian themes is understandably uncongenial, 
if for different reasons, to a number of scientists, philosophers and 
theologians, especially perhaps as the whole is presented as a 
persuasive world-vision rather than in the form of conclusions to 
closely reasoned arguments. But a world-vision of this kind, which 
synthesizes in itself science, a metaphysics of the universe and 
Christian belief and is at the same time markedly optimistic, is 
just the sort of thing which many people have looked and hoped 
for and have not found elsewhere. And it has been able to appeal 
even to some, such as Sir Julian Huxley, who feel themselves 
unable to go all the way with Teilhard de Chardin. Teilhard's 
new-style apologetics may not fare as well when the prolonged 
attention of the coldly analytic reason is directed to it; but there 
can be no doubt of its meeting a felt need. 

Teilhard de Chardin was bom in the Auvergne, not far from 
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Clermont-Ferrand. Educated at a Jesuit school, he entered the 
Society of Jesus as a novice in 1898. Ordained priest in 1911, he 
served in the first world war in the medical corps of the French 
army. Interested in geology from an early age, he had developed 
an enthusiasm for palaeontology during a period when he was 
teaching in a Jesuit school in Cairo before beginning his theo¬ 
logical studies at Ore Place near Hastings; 1 and in 1908 he pub¬ 
lished an article on the eocene strata of the region of Minieh 
(. L'docene des environs de Minieh ). After the war Teilhard studied 
natural science at the Sorbonne, and in 1922 he successfully 
defended his doctorate thesis on the mammals of the Lower 
Eocene period in France and their strata. In 1923-4 Teilhard was 
a member of a palaeontological team in China. By this time he 
had already formed his idea of cosmogenesis, his view, that is to 
say of the world as a dynamic evolutionary movement in which 
any dualism between matter and spirit is dissolved. 2 Matter is not 
simply the opposite of spirit; but spirit emerges from matter, and 
the movement of the world is towards the further development of 
spirit. 3 For Teilhard man naturally came to occupy a central 
place in the evolutionary movement; and the profound Christian 
faith which he possessed from youth led him to the notion of the 
cosmic Christ, evolution being placed in a Christocentric setting. 

In 1920 Teilhard started teaching in the Institut Catholique at 
Paris, and he returned there after his first visit to China. But as a 
result of excursions outside the field of science, such as attempts 
to harmonize the doctrine of original sin with his evolutionary 
outlook, he was asked by his religious superiors to leave Paris and 
to confine his writing to scientific topics. From 1926 until 1927 he 
was in China, and then, after a brief interlude in France, he went 
to Ethiopia and thence back again to China, where he continued 
geological and palaeontological research. Apart from visits to 
France, America, England, India and some other eastern coun¬ 
tries, he remained in China until 1946. In 1926 he wrote Le milieu 
diving a religious meditation in which the Christocentric character 

1 In 1902 the French Jesuits left France for English territory, as the result of 
the laws passed under the anticlerical government of Combes; and Teilhard did 
his earlier studies as a Jesuit on the island of Jersey. 

2 Teilhard read and was influenced by Bergson. But he did not accept Berg¬ 
son's idea of divergent paths of evolution. He opted for the idea of convergence. 

3 It seems that it was in about 1925 that Teilhard conveived the idea of the 
‘noosphere’, a term which was adopted by his friend fidouard Le Roy, then a 
professor at the College de France. 

4 An English translation by Bernard Wall appeared in 1957 with the title 
Le Milieu Divin. An Essay on the Interior Life. 
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of his world-vision comes out clearly, while Le phdnom&ne humain 1 
was begun in 1938 and completed in 1940; but he was not permitted 
to publish his major works in the non-scientific field. Indeed, in 
1947 he was told to keep off philosophy. 

From 1946 until 1951 Teilhard was in Paris. In 1948 he was 
offered a chair at the College de France, as successor to the Abb6 
Breuil; but he was directed by his religious superiors to decline 
the offer. However, in 1947 he had been elected a member of the 
Acad6mie des Sciences, and in 1950 he was elected a member of 
the Institut de France. In 1951 Teilhard left France for a visit to 
South Africa, after which he went to New York where he re¬ 
mained until his death, apart from a second visit to Africa, under 
the auspices of the Wenner Gren Foundation, various trips in the 
United States and a visit to France in 1954. He died of a heart 
attack on Easter Sunday, 1955. He had taken the advice of a 
French Jesuit friend to leave the manuscripts of his unpublished 
works in safe hands, and publication began in the year of his death. 

The statement that Teilhard de Chardin starts with the world 
as represented in scientific theory and that he extends what he 
considers to be the scientific view of the world into the spheres of 
metaphysical speculation and religious belief is doubtless true; 
but it is a partial truth and can be misleading. For from the 
beginning the world presents itself to him as the totality of which 
we are members and as having value. We can of course ask 
precisely what is meant by claiming that the world has value; 
and it is difficult to find an answer which would satisfy an analytic 
philosopher. But there is no doubt that for Teilhard the world is 
not simply a complex system of interrelated phenomena, a system 
which just happens to be there, but rather the totality which has 
value and significance. In the first instance the world presents 
itself in experience as a complex of phenomena of varied types. 
From one point of view science breaks up the things of experience 
into smaller centres of energy, as in the atomic theory; but at the 
same time it exhibits their interrelations and shows them as 
unified through the transformation of energy and as constituting 
one complex network or system. The world thus forms not simply 
a collection but a totality, one whole. Further, this totality is not 
static but developing. For Teilhard evolution is not simply a 

1 This work has been published in an English translation by Bernard Wall, 
with an introduction by Sir Julian Huxley, under the title The Phenomenon of 
Man (London, 1959). 


theory about the origin of living species, a biological theory; it is a 
concept which applies to the world or universe as a whole. Natural 
science obviously presupposes consciousness. For without con¬ 
sciousness there could be no science. But science has tended to 
discount consciousness as much as possible and to concentrate 
on the quantitative and measurable, so that the sphere of mind, 
consciousness, spirit, appears as something over against the 
material world or as an epiphenomenon. For Teilhard life and 
consciousness are potentially there, in matter, from the begin¬ 
ning. As Leibniz saw, there is nothing which does not possess a 
psychic aspect, an inner force, so to speak. The world thus ap¬ 
pears as a totality, a whole, which is developing towards an end, 
an increasing actualization of spirit. Human beings are members 
of an evolving organic whole, the universe, which possesses 
spiritual value and appears as a manifestation of the divine. 
According to Teilhard, humanity has been spontaneously con¬ 
verted To a kind of religion of the world'. 1 And he can say that he 
believes in matter or that he believes in the world, when belief 
obviously means much more than belief in the existence of matter 
or of the world. 

Teilhard does not of course present us simply with this very 
general sketchy vision of the world. He distinguishes, for example, 
two components in energy, tangential energy, linking one element 
or particle with others of the same degree of complexity in the 
universe, and radial energy, drawing the element or particle 
towards increasing complexity and 'continuity' or conscious¬ 
ness/ Again, he argues that if we resolve what he describes as 
The stuff of the universe’ into a dust of particles, in this 'pre-vital' 
stage the 'within' of things corresponded point by point with 
their 'without', with their external aspect or force, so that a 
mechanistic science of matter is not excluded by the view that all 
elements of the universe have their internal or vital aspect. From 
the outside point of view it is only with the emergence of the cell 
that the biosphere or sphere of life begins. And Teilhard opts for 
the hypothesis that the genesis of life on earth was a unique and, 
once it had happened, unrepeatable event. In other words, it is a 

1 Science et Christ, p. 151. The quotation comes originally from a paper pub¬ 
lished in 1933. 

2 See The Phenomenon of Man (English translation), pp. 63-6, where Teilhard 
offers a line of solution in regard to the problem of reconciling his view of increas¬ 
ing energy (especially 'radial' energy) in the universe with the laws of thermo¬ 
dynamics. 
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moment in a process of evolution which is moving towards a goal. 
Teilhard is of course perfectly well aware that many or most 
scientists would deny, or would see no reason for asserting, that 
the process of evolution in general, or of life in particular, is 
directed to any goal. But he is convinced that he can trace within 
the natural history of living things a movement towards the 
emergence of consciousness and thought. With the appearance of 
consciousness and thought there is born the noosphere, in embryo 
indeed but moving through personalization towards a hyper- 
personal focus of union which Teilhard calls 'Omega Point', the 
union of the personal and the collective on the planes of thought 
and love. Indications of this convergence towards Omega Point 
are to be seen, for example, in the increasing intellectual unifica¬ 
tion of mankind, as in science, and in the pressures which make 
for social unification. 

A good many writers have noted the affinity between the 
thought of Teilhard de Chardin and the philosophy of Hegel. 
When Teilhard says, for example, that man is evolution becoming 
conscious of itself 1 and proposes the concept of the noosphere, the 
sphere of universal thought and knowledge which exists not as a 
separate entity but in and through individual consciousnesses, 
unifying them and forming a one-in-many, we are reminded of 
Hegel's doctrine of the self-development of Spirit. To be sure, 
Hegel himself lived before Darwin and did not regard the evolu¬ 
tionary hypothesis, with its idea of temporal succession, as relevant 
to the logical dialectic of his philosophy of Nature. As far as 
biological evolution is concerned, Teilhard obviously stands much 
closer to Bergson than to Hegel. Moreover, Teilhard thought of 
Hegel as expounding an a priori logical dialectic which was very 
different from his own scientifically-based concept of evolution. 
But this does not alter the fact that Teilhard's general idea of the 
developing world or universe as coming to self-consciousness in 
and through the human mind, of the noosphere as presupposing 
the biosphere and the biosphere as presupposing a stage which 
makes mechanistic physics a possibility bears a striking resem¬ 
blance to Hegel's vision of self-actualizing Spirit. The historical 
contexts of the two philosophers are of course different. He¬ 
gelianism has to be seen in the context of the development of 
post-Kantian German idealism, a context which is evidently not 
that of the thought of Teilhard de Chardin. But the degree of 

1 The Phenomenon of Man, p. 221. 


difference which we find between the two lines of thought depends 
to a certain extent on our interpretation of Hegel. If we interpret 
Hegel as postulating the pre-existence, so to speak, of a logical 
Idea which actualizes itself with dialectical necessity in cosmic 
and human history, we are likely to emphasize the difference 
between Hegel's approach and that of Teilhard, with his point of 
departure in empirical science. If however we believe that Hegel 
has been unjustly represented as a despiser of empirical science, 
and if we bear in mind the fact that for both men the process of 
'cosmogenesis' is a teleological or goal-directed process, we are 
likely to emphasize the resemblances between them. For if 
Teilhard seriously thinks of evolution as directed towards a goal, 
Omega Point, the process must presumably be in some sense the 
working-out of an Idea. There is no question of course of claiming 
that Teilhard borrowed the framework of his thought from Hegel. 
He seems to have known little of Hegel and, in regard to what 
little he did know, to have emphasized differences rather than 
resemblances. But similarity can exist between the general lines 
of thought of two thinkers without any borrowing having taken 
place. One can perfectly well deny that X borrowed from Y and 
at the same time assert the existence of similarities between their 
lines of thought. 

Even if however there are some similarities between the thought 
of Teilhard de Chardin and the philosophy of Hegel, it is essential 
to add that Teilhard is not really concerned with developing a 
metaphysical system. 1 As a Christian believer he is anxious to 
show that Christianity has not become too small and too dated to 
be able to meet the needs of modem man's world-consciousness. 
He wishes to integrate his interpretation of cosmic evolution with 
his Christian beliefs or, better, to show how Christian belief is able 
to subsume in itself and enrich a view of the world attained by 
what he describes as 'phenomenology', a reflective interpretation 
of the significance of man as appearing to himself in his experience 
and science. 2 To some admirers of Teilhard the specifically 
Christian themes in his thought naturally tend to appear as an 
extra, the expression of a personal faith which they feel themselves 

1 Referring to Plato, Spinoza and Hegel, Teilhard says that while they de¬ 
veloped views which compete in breadth with the perspectives opened up by belief 
in the incarnation, ‘none of these metaphysical systems advanced beyond the 
limits of an ideology’ (The Phenomenon of Man, p. 295). 

2 Obviously, Teilhard uses the term ‘phenomenology' in a different sense from 
that in which it was used by Husserl. 
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unable to share. Though however Teilhard is aware that in intro¬ 
ducing belief in the incarnation and in the cosmic role of Christ he 
is going 'beyond the plane of phenomenology’, 1 his Christocen- 
tricism is for him an integral feature of his total world-vision, the 
vision which he tries to communicate in his writings taken as a 
whole. 

Teilhard’s way of thinking was of course opposed not only to 
any sharp dualism between matter and mind or spirit but also to 
any bifurcation of reality into natural and supernatural spheres 
cut off from one another or so related that the supernatural is 
simply superimposed on the natural. And his mind was so filled 
with the idea of the organic unity of the developing universe, of its 
convergence on man and of human consciousness and knowledge 
of the world as the world’s self-reflection in and through man as 
part of the totality that some of the lyrical passages in which he 
praised or exalted the universe gave to some readers the impression 
that for him the universe was itself divine and that he denied the 
divine transcendence. In spite however of his reverential feeling 
for the material world as pregnant with spirit and as evolving 
creatively towards a goal he insisted that the source of the whole 
process and the centre of unification ‘must be conceived as 
pre-existing and transcendent’. 2 Further, as a Christian he 
believed that God had become incarnate in Christ, and he thought 
of the risen Christ as the centre and consummation of the move¬ 
ment towards Omega Point. He saw Christ as progressively 
uniting all men in love, and in the light of his Christian belief he 
interpreted Omega Point as the point at which, in St. Paul’s words, 
God becomes ‘all in all’. 3 For Teilhard, 'evolution has come to 
infuse new blood, so to speak, into the perspectives and aspira¬ 
tions of Christianity. In return, is not the Christian faith predes¬ 
tined, is it not preparing, to save and even to take the place of 
evolution?' 4 Evolution in the widest sense of the term becomes a 
process not simply of ‘hominization’ but also of divinization in 
and through the risen Christ. 

This optimistic vision of the cosmic process constitutes a form 
of apologetics, not indeed in the old sense of apologetic arguments 
designed to serve as external buttresses or supports to an act of 
faith in revealed truths but rather in the sense that Teilhard 
hopes to make people see what he sees, the relevance of 

1 The Phenomenon of Man, p. 308, n 2. 3 Ibid., p. 309. 

3 1 Corinthians, xv, 28. 4 The Phenomenon of Man, p. 297. 
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Christianity to an evolutionaiy view of the world and the signifi¬ 
cance conferred on the process of evolution when the process is 
conceived in the context of Christian belief. In a sense Teilhard’s 
world-vision renews the ancient idea of the ‘emanation’ from God 
and the return to God. But with him the return does not take the 
form of the individual turning his back on an alien world and 
seeking an ecstatic union with the One, Plotinus’s ‘flight of the 
alone to the Alone’. The evolutionary process is itself the process of 
return, and individuals are envisaged as becoming a one-in-many 
in and through Christ. Nietzsche refused to admit that man as he 
existed was the peak-point of evolution and proclaimed the idea of 
Superman, a higher form of man. 1 Teilhard sees man as attaining 
a higher form of existence through following the lines of evolution 
converging to the point at which the person, while remaining a 
person, is united with all other persons in a whole which is greater 
than himself. And this point turns out to be what we might 
perhaps describe as the ‘Christosphere’. From one point of view 
the universe is seen as interiorizing itself, as taking more and more 
the form of self-reflection (through man) in the noosphere. From 
the point of view of Christian faith this process of cosmogenesis is 
seen as a process of Christogenesis, the total Christ that is to say, 
Christ in his mystical body. 

It is of course easy enough to find objections against Teilhard’s 
world-vision. It can be objected, for example, that though the 
theory of evolution is accepted by practically all scientists, it 
remains an hypothesis, and that in any case the scientific hypo¬ 
thesis is insufficient to bear the weight of the edifice which Teil¬ 
hard builds on it. Again, it can be objected that a distinction must 
be made between the scientific hypothesis of evolution and the 
optimistic idea of progress for which Teilhard opts and which is 
clearly connected with his religious beliefs. Further, the objection 
can be made that in outlining his optimistic world-vision Teilhard 
devotes too little attention to the negative side, to the facts of 
evil and suffering and to the possibility of shipwreck and failure. 
Some have complained that Teilhard mixes up science, meta¬ 
physics and Christian faith, and that he sometimes presents 
as conclusions of a scientist ideas which are due rather to free 

1 By saying this I do not intend to imply that Nietzsche believed that Super¬ 
man would necessarily emerge as a product of inevitable evolution. He does indeed 
talk about evolution; but it seems evident to me that the concept of Superman is 
intended much more as a spur and goal to the human will than as a prediction of 
something which will come to pass through an inevitable process of evolution. 
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metaphysical speculation or to personal religious convictions. In 
general it can be, and often has been objected that he presents us 
with vague impressions and concepts which are not clearly defined. 
The whole thing, it may be said, is a mixture of science, poetry 
and religious faith, which impresses only those who are unable 
or unwilling to respect ideals of preciseness of thought and clarity 
of language. The Teilhardian world-vision may thus appear as at 
best elevating and hope-inspiring poetry and at worst as a large- 
scale confidence-trick which tries to put across under the guise of 
science a world-view which has really little to do with science. 

It would take an ardent disciple to claim that such objections 
are completely groundless. But as the expression of the outlook 
of a man who was both a scientist and a convinced Christian and 
who tried not simply to reconcile but rather to integrate what he 
regarded as a scientific world-view with a Christocentric faith, 
Teilhard’s vision of reality has an indubitable sweep and grandeur 
which tend to make the objections appear as pedantic or irrelevant. 
It may be said that he was a visionary or seer who presented in 
broad and sometimes vague and ambiguous outlines a prophetic 
programme, so to speak, which others are called upon to investi¬ 
gate in detail, to clarify, render more precise and justify with 
sustained argument. There is indeed the possibility that an 
original world-vision will be drained of its life and power when it 
is submitted to this sort of treatment. 1 Hegel towers above 
Hegelians, Nietzsche above Nietzscheans. But Teilhard’s bold 
extension of the concept of evolution into a profoundly religious 
world-view, not by way of mere additions or superimpositions 
but rather through a process of broadening out so as to include 
distinguishable dimensions in an integrated and comprehensive 
vision, can of course provide an inspiring programme for further 
reflection. Some have thought the scientific hypothesis of evolu¬ 
tion irreconcilable with Christian orthodoxy. Others have found it 
reconcilable but with certain reservations. Teilhard is not really 
bothered with ‘reconciling’, except when criticism by others 
drives him to it. The concept of evolution is taken as the perspective 

1 I am not referring of course to Teilhardian scholarship. Like Aristotelian or 
Kantian scholarship, this can command respect, even when it is not particularly- 
exciting. I am referring to devoted disciples who are concerned with propagating 
the master's views but who lack his power of vision and who ‘scholastize' his 
theories. What they say may of course be reasonable enough; but it is apt to be 
much more pedestrian than the original, at any rate if the disciples are not really 
caught in the grip of the problems which stimulated the master’s intellectual 
activity. 
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from which modem man must see the world, if he is to see it 
rightly. And Teilhard tries to show how this way of seeing the 
world broadens out, or can broaden out, to take the form of a 
Christocentric vision of the world and of human existence. In so 
doing he gives hostages to fortune, in the sense that the scientific 
theories on which he bases his world-vision are, from the logical 
point of view, revisable in principle. But it would be a mistake to 
think of him as claiming that religious faith is logically dependent 
on the truth of certain scientific hypotheses. He is concerned with 
showing that a marriage, so to speak, between the evolutionary 
view of man and Christian belief bears fruit in a general world- 
vision in which Christianity is seen neither as something parochial 
and outdated nor as despising this world and concentrating on 
another but as a world-affirming faith and as the religion for 
present and future man. It is sometimes said that the idea that 
science and religion are incompatible is dead. For with some 
exceptions Christians do not now interpret Biblical texts in a 
manner which produces a clash with science. But even if there is 
no logical incompatibility between religion and science, there can 
obviously be divergent mentalities or outlooks. For example, 
belief in God can appear not as logically incompatible with science 
but as superfluous and irrelevant. Teilhard, with his firm belief in 
the value of scientific knowledge and theory and his deep religious 
faith, tries to display their interrelations in one unified outlook. 

2. When we turn to Gabriel Marcel, we are turning to a very 
different kind of thinker. Teilhard de Chardin did indeed lay great 
emphasis on man; but he did so in the context of the general pro¬ 
cess of cosmogenesis. His eyes were fixed on the universe, the world. 
Gabriel Marcel explores a different kind of world. To say that he 
is concerned with an inner world would be misleading. For it 
suggests the notion of self-concentration or introspection, whereas 
interpersonal relationships constitute a central datum for Marcel’s 
reflection. Science hardly figures in his thought. Whereas Teilhard 
asserts enthusiastically his belief in science, 1 Marcel is much more 
likely to assert his belief in the value and significance of personal 
relationships. A comparison between Teilhard and thinkers such 
as Hegel, Bergson and Whitehead makes sense at any rate. But in 

1 It might of course be questioned whether to say 'I believe in science’ is a 
sensible way of speaking. But Teilhard obviously means in particular that he 
believes firmly in the truth and the wider significance of the theory of evolution 
and, in general, that he accepts the scientific view of the world as a point of 
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the case of Marcel it would be a matter of pointing out radical 
differences rather than of drawing attention to similarities. 1 
Further, even if Teilhard is often vague and impressionistic in his 
utterances, it is possible to say, in outline, 'what he holds’, whereas 
Marcel’s thought is so elusive that to ask what his ‘doctrines’ are 
would be pretty well tantamount to inviting either silence or the 
reply that the question should not be put, as it rests on a false 
assumption. 

Gabriel Marcel has often been classified (by Sartre among many 
others) as a Catholic existentialist. But as he himself has repu¬ 
diated the label, it is best abandoned. 2 It is doubtless natural 
enough to look for a label of some sort, but there is no general label 
which really fits. Marcel has sometimes been described as an 
empiricist. But though he certainly bases his reflections on 
experience and does not try to deduce a system of ideas a priori, 
the word 'empiricism' is too much associated with the reductive 
analysis of Hume and others for it to be anything but thoroughly 
misleading if applied to the thought of Marcel. Again, though 
Marcel certainly develops what can be described as phenomeno¬ 
logical analyses, he is no disciple of Husserl, or indeed of anyone 
else. He has gone his own way and cannot be treated as a member 
of any definite school. He tells us however that a pupil once 
suggested that his philosophy was a kind of neo-Socratism. And 
on reflection Marcel concluded that the term might be the least 
inexact which could be applied, provided that his questioning 
or interrogating attitude was not understood as implying 
scepticism. 3 

Marcel was born at Paris in 1889. His father, a Catholic turned 
agnostic, was for a time French minister to Sweden and later 
director of the Biblioth^que Nationale and of the Musses 
Nationaux. His mother, who came of a Jewish family, died while 

1 One might perhaps compare some of Marcel's reflections with parts of Hegel's 

Phenomenology of Spirit. But Marcel's philosophy in general bears little resem¬ 
blance to absolute idealism. 

3 There was a time when Marcel at any rate tolerated the label 'existentialist', 
even if he did not care for the addition of 'Christian', on the ground that people 
who did not regard themselves as Christians could adhere to existentialism as he 
understood it. Indeed, in an autobiographical essay he referred to 'my first 
existentialist statements’ [The Philosophy of Existence, translated by Manya 
Harari, London, 1948, p. 89). However, Marcel has indeed definitely repudiated 
the label 'existentialist', probably largely to avoid confusion with the philosophy 
of Sartre. And in this case it is better not to use it. 

3 See Marcel’s preface to the English translation of his Metaphysical Journal 
(translated by B. Wall, London, 1952). 
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he was a small child; and he was brought up by his aunt, a convert 
to Protestantism 1 and a woman of strong ethical convictions. 
When he was eight, Marcel spent a year with his father at Stock¬ 
holm; and not long after his return to Paris he was sent to the 
LycSe Carnot. He was a brilliant pupil, but he loathed the educa¬ 
tional system to which he was subjected and took refuge in the 
world of music and of the imagination. Thus he started writing 
plays at an early age. After his studies at the lycSe he went to the 
Sorbonne, and in 1910 he obtained the Agr^gation in philosophy. 
Attracted for a time by idealism, especially by the thought of 
Schelling, he soon turned against it. Fichte irritated him, and he 
mistrusted Hegel, while admiring him. For F. H. Bradley he had a 
profound regard; and much later he was to publish a book on 
Josiah Royce. But idealism did not seem to him to come to terms 
with concrete existence; and the first part of his Metaphysical 
Journal expresses his criticism of idealist ways of thought from a 
point of view which was still influenced by idealism. His ex¬ 
perience with the French Red Cross in the first world war 2 con¬ 
firmed him in his conviction of the remoteness of abstract philo¬ 
sophy from concrete human existence. For a few years Marcel 
taught philosophy in various lycSes; but for most of his life he 
was a freelance writer, publishing philosophical works and plays 
and acting as a literary, dramatic and musical critic. In 1948 he 
received the Grand Prix de Literature of the French Academy, 
in 1956 the Goethe Prize and in 1958 the Grand Prix National des 
Lettres. In 1949-50 Marcel gave the Gifford lectures at Aberdeen. 
He was elected a member of the Institut de France. He died in 1973. 

If we understand by a philosophical system a philosophy which 
is developed by a process of deduction from a point of departure 
which is taken as certain, there is no such thing as Gabriel Marcel’s 
system. He has no use for systems in this sense. What he does is to 
develop a series of ‘concrete approaches’. These approaches are 
of course convergent, in the sense that they are not incompatible 
and that they can be regarded as contributing towards a general 
interpretation of human experience. But it would be a great 
mistake to think that Marcel regards these 'concrete approaches’ 
as providing a series of results or conclusions or solutions to 

1 MBxcel s aunt does not appear to have had much more belief in Protestant 
doctrines than his father had in Catholic ones. 

Marcel s state of health disqualified him from serving as a soldier. He was 
employed in obtaining news for families of wounded soldiers and in trvine to 
locate the missing. 1 * 
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problems, which can be put together to constitute a set of proved 
theses. To use one of his analogies, 1 if a chemist invents a certain 
product, it can then, let us suppose, be bought by anyone in a 
shop. Once made, the product can be sold and bought without 
reference to the means by which it was first discovered. In this 
sense the result is separable from the means whereby the result 
was obtained. But for Marcel this is certainly not the case in 
philosophy. The result, if one may use the word, is inseparable 
from the process of research or inquiry leading to it. Inquiry must 
of course start somewhere, with some dis-ease or exigence or 
situation which gives rise to the inquiry. But a philosophical 
exploration is for Marcel something intensely personal; and we 
cannot simply separate the result from the exploration and pass it 
on as an impersonal truth. Communication is possible. But this is 
really a matter of participation in the actual process of philo¬ 
sophizing. And if it is objected that in this case philosophy in¬ 
volves a repeated starting again and that there can be no set of 
proved or verified results which can serve as a foundation for 
further reflection, Marcel’s reply is 'this perpetual beginning 
again ... is an inevitable part of all genuinely philosophical 
work’. 2 

There are of course pervasive themes in Marcel’s philosophizing. 
And we can try to indicate one or two of them. If however it is the 
actual process of reflection which counts, rather than results or 
conclusions, any attempt at summarizing Marcel’s thought in a 
brief review of it is bound to be inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
When referring to someone who asked him to express the essence 
of his philosophy in a couple of sentences, Marcel remarked that 
the question was silly and could really only be answered by a shrug 
of the shoulders. 3 If however an historian is writing about recent 
French philosophy, he can hardly omit the thought of one of the 
best known thinkers. So he just has to reconcile himself to his 
remarks being inadequate. 

There is however one point which should be clarified in advance. 
Reference has already been made to the description of Marcel as a 
‘Christian existentialist’. And he is well known as a devout 
Catholic. The conclusion may therefore be drawn that his philo¬ 
sophy is dependent on his Catholic faith. But it would be mistaken. 

1 The Mystery of Being. I, Reflection and Mystery, translated by G. S. Fraser, 
London, 1950, pp. 4 t . 

2 The Philosophy of Existence, p. 93. 3 Reflection and Mystery , p. 2. 
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Marcel’s Journal Mdtaphysique was published in 1927, and its 
entries date from the beginning of 1914 until the spring of 1923. 
He became a Catholic in 1929; and it is much truer to say that his 
conversion was part of the general development of his thought 
than that his philosophy was the result of his conversion. Indeed 
the second statement is patently false. His adherence to Catholi¬ 
cism has doubtless confirmed his conviction that the philosopher 
should pay attention to certain themes, but reflection on religious 
faith is a prominent feature of the first part of his Journal. 

In 1933 Marcel published a play with the title The Broken 
World (Le Monde cassd). As a philosophical postscript he wrote an 
essay on ‘the ontological mystery’ 1 , in which the broken world is 
described as the functionalized world. ‘The individual tends to 
appear both to himself and to others as an agglomeration of func¬ 
tions.’ 2 There are the vital functions, and there are the social 
functions, such as those of the consumer, the producer, the citizen, 
the ticket-collector, the commuter, the retired civil servant, and 
so on. Man is, as it were, fragmented, now a churchgoer, now a 
clerk, now a family man. The individual is medically overhauled 
from time to time, as though he were a machine; and death is 
written off as a total loss. This world of functionalization is, for 
Marcel, an empty or devitalized world; and in it 'the two processes 
of atomization and collectivization, far from excluding each other 
as a superficial logic might be led to suppose, go hand in hand and 
are two essentially inseparable aspects of the same process of 
devitalization. 3 In such a world there is of course room for prob¬ 
lems, technological problems for example. But there is a blindness 
to what Marcel describes as ‘mysteries’. For they are correlative 
to the person; and in a broken world the person becomes the 
fragmented individual. 

This brings us to Marcel’s distinction, which he regards as very 
important, between problem and mystery. He admits that no 
dear line of demarcation can be drawn, as reflection on a mystery 
and the attempt to state it inevitably tend to transform it into a 
problem. But it would obviously be futile to use the two terms 
unless it were possible to give some indication of the difference in 
meaning. And we must try to give such an indication. Happily, 
Marcel supplies some examples. 

, * Portions Japt'roches concrttes du mystire ontologique, an English translation 
is included in Philosophy and Existence. 

2 Philosophy and Existence, p. i. a Reflection and Mystery, p. 27. 
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A problem, in Marcel's use of the term, is a question which can 
be answered purely objectively, without the questioner himself 
being involved. Consider a problem in mathematics. I may of 
course be interested in the problem, perhaps intensely so. Solving 
it may be for me a matter of importance, as it would be, for 
instance, if I were tackling an examination and success was 
essential to my career. But in my attempt to solve the problem I 
hold it over against me, as it were, considering it purely objec¬ 
tively and leaving myself out of the picture. I am the subject, the 
problem the object. And I do not enter into the object. It is true of 
course that the solving is done by me. But it could be done in 
principle not only by anyone else but also by a machine. And the 
solution, once attained, can be handed on. The problem moves, 
so to speak, purely on the plane of objectivity. If it is a question 
of solving problems relevant to putting a man into space and 
bringing him back again safely, it is clear that the more the people 
concerned tackle the problems purely objectively and leave them¬ 
selves outside, so much the better will it be for everybody. 

The term 'mystery' can be misleading. It does not refer to 
mysteries in the sense in which theologians have used the word, 
namely truths revealed by God which cannot be proved by reason 
alone and which transcend the comprehension of the human 
mind. Nor does the term mean the unknowable. In the essay 
referred to above Marcel describes a mystery as 'a problem which 
encroaches upon its own data, invading them, as it were, and 
thereby transcending itself as a simple problem.' 1 Elsewhere, in 
&tre et avoir , he gives the same description and adds that ‘a 
mystery is something in which I am myself involved, and which is 
therefore thinkable only as a sphere where the distinction between 
what is in me and what is before me loses its significance and its 
initial validity.' 2 Suppose, for example, that I ask 'what am I?' 
and that I answer that I am a soul or a mind which has a body. 
To answer in this way is to objectify my body as something over 
against me, something which I can have or possess, as I might 
have an umbrella. It is then quite impossible to reconstitute the 
unity of the human person. I am my body. But I am obviously not 
identifiable with the body in the sense which the term ‘body' bears 
when it has been distinguished from 'soul' and objectified as a 

1 Philosophy of Existence, p. 8. 

2 Etre et avoir, p. 169 (Being and Having, translated by K. Farrer, London. 
1949, p.117). 
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thing which I can consider, as it were, from outside. To grasp the 
unity of the human person I have to return to the lived experience 
of unity which precedes the mental separation into two data or 
factors. If, in other words, I separate myself into soul and body, 
objectify them as data for the solution of a problem and try to link 
them together, I shall never be able to do so. I can grasp the unity 
of myself only from within. One has to try to explore on the level 
of second reflection that massive, indistinct sense of one’s total 
existence 1 which is presupposed by the dualism produced by 
primary reflection. 

We have just alluded to primary and secondary reflection. The 
distinction can perhaps be elucidated in this way. John and Mary 
love one another. They think of one another, but they do not, let 
us suppose, think of love in an abstract way and raise problems 
about it. There is simply the concrete unity or communion of 
mutual loving in which both John and Mary are involved. Let us 
then suppose that John stands back, as it were, from the actual 
experience or activity of loving, objectifies it as an object or 
phenomenon before him and asks, ‘what is love?’. Perhaps he 
tries to analyse love into constituent elements; or he interprets it 
as something else, in terms, for instance, of the will to power. 
This analytic process is an example of first reflection, and love is 
considered as setting a problem to be solved, the problem of the 
nature of love, which is solved by means of reductive analysis of 
some kind. Let us further suppose that John comes to see the 
remoteness of this analysis from the actual experience of loving or 
from love as a lived communion between persons. He returns to 
the actual togetherness of love, the communion or unity which was 
presupposed by primary reflection, and he tries to grasp it in 
reflection but as from within, as a lived personal relationship. 
This is an example of second reflection. 

Bradley, it may be remembered, postulated an original ex¬ 
perience of the unity of reality, of the One, on the level of feeling 
or immediacy, a unity which analytic reflection breaks up or 
fragments but which metaphysics tries to restore, to recapture on 
the level of thought. Marcel is not of course an absolute idealist; 
but the project of grasping in reflection what is first present in 
feeling, on the level of immediacy, and is then distorted or broken 
up by analytic thought is a basic feature of his philosophy as it is 
of Bradley’s. For example, my relation to my body, a relation 

1 Reflection and Mystery, p. 93. 
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which is sMi generis and irreducible, is experienced on the level of 
‘feeling’. On the level of first reflection the unity of this feeling- 
experience is broken up by analytic thought. That which is in 
itself irreducible is subjected to reductive analysis and thus 
distorted. It by no means follows that first reflection is devoid of 
value. It can serve practical ends. 1 But in order to grasp the 
smi generis relation between myself and my body it is necessary 
to return to the original feeling-experience at the level of second 

reflection. . 

The general idea of recuperating a lost unity at a higher 
level is understandable. It is rather like the idea of recovering a 
primitive innocence at a higher level which presupposes its loss 
and recovery. 2 Implementation of the project however presents 
some difficulty. For it may well appear that reflection or mediation 
cannot be combined with immediacy, but that the latter is necessarily 
transformed by the former. In other words, is not second reflec¬ 
tion a dream? John, it may be said, is either involved in the 
immediacy of loving or committed to playing the part of a spec¬ 
tator and objectifying love as an object of reflection. He cannot 
combine the two at a higher level, however much he may dream 

of doing so. , . 

Marcel is aware of the difficulty. He admits that second renec- 

tion can easily degenerate into first reflection. At the same time 
he envisages second reflection as an exploration of the meta¬ 
physical significance of experience. For example, he sees love as an 
act of transcendence on the part of the human person and as a 
participation in Being. And he asks, what does this experience 
reveal to me of myself as a human person and of Being? Marcel’s 
use of the term ‘Being’ is somewhat perplexing. He insists that 
Being is not and cannot be made into an object, a direct object of 
intuition for instance. It can only be alluded to indirectly. How¬ 
ever, it is Clear that he sees in personal relationships such as love 
and in experiences such as hope keys to the nature of reality 
which are not available on the level of objectifying scientific 
thought. John loves Mary, but Mary has died, and science offers 
no assurance of her continued existence or of her reunion with 

1 Bradley recognized of course that science was not possible without analytic 
thought, though he regarded science as manifesting a drive towards unification 
which could not fully attain its goal on^the level of science. 

2 We can note that at the end of Eire el avoir Marcel lncludesanessayon 
Peter Wust (1884-1940), the German philosopher who wrote about the second 
'naivety' or piety which is a recuperation of the first religious faith subsequen 
to the work of the critical intelligence. 
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John. 1 For love and hope in union however there remains a com¬ 
munion, a ‘we’, which enables John to transcend the level of 
empirical evidence and to be confident in Mary’s continued exis¬ 
tence and of their future reunion. From the point of view of 
common sense this act of transcendence is simply an instance of 
wishful thinking. For Marcel it is grounded in a mysterious 
presence which is a participation in Being. On the level of first 
reflection an object cannot be described as present to me, unless 
it is locatable, according to specifiable criteria, in space and 
time. On the level of intersubjectivity and personal communion 
another person can be present to me, even after his or her bodily 
death, as a ‘thou’. The bond is broken on the physical plane. But 
on the metaphysical plane it persists for ‘creative fidelity’, which 
is ‘the active perpetuation of presence’. 2 

It hardly needs saying that Marcel is not prepared to regard 
God as an object, the existence of which is asserted as a conclusion 
that solves a problem. Faith is a matter not of believing that but of 
believing in; and God is for Marcel, as for Kierkegaard, 3 the 
absolute thou. 4 He is thus encountered rather than proved. The 
human being, according to Marcel, has an exigence of Being, which 
in religious language is an orientation to the absolute Thou. But 
there are various ways in which the orientation to God can be 
appropriated. That is to say, there are various concrete approaches 
to God. God is ‘absolute presence’, and he can be approached 
through the intersubjective relationships, such as love and creative 
fidelity, which are sustained by and point to him. Or a man can 
encounter God in worship and prayer, in invocation and response. 
The various ways are not of course mutually exclusive. They are 
ways of coming to experience the divine presence. But man can 
shut his eyes to this presence. In discussing personal relationships 
Marcel makes much of the concept of availability (disponibilite). 
If I am available to another, I thereby transcend my egoism; and 

1 It should be added perhaps that Marcel has had a continuing interest in 
meta-psychical experiences; but his metaphysic of hope does not rest on para¬ 
psychology. For a definition of hope see the end of Marcel's essay on a meta¬ 
physic of hope, which is included in Homo Viator (translated by E. Craufurd, 
London, 1951). 

2 The Philosophy of Existence , p. 22. 

3 Marcel's ideas on this subject were formed before he read Kierkegaard. On 
reading him he recognized of course certain points of similarity. We can also 
draw attention to the affinity between Marcel and Martin Buber, in regard to the 
I-Thou relationship. 

4 In his Metaphysical Journal (p. 281) Marcel raises the question, how is it 
possible to conceive a thou which is not also a he (in the sense of an object)? 
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the other is present to me on the plane of intersubjectivity. If I am 
not available for or open to a person, I shut the person out, so to 
speak, and he or she is not present to me except perhaps in a purely 
physical sense. It is also possible for me to shut out God and deny 
him, refusing invocation. This is, for Marcel, an option, an act 
of the will. 

For some readers Marcel is undoubtedly a disconcerting writer. 
When looked at under certain aspects his thought gives the 
impression of being thoroughly realistic and down to earth. For 
example, with him there is no question of starting with a self- 
enclosed ego and then trying to prove the existence of an external 
world and of other people. Man is essentially ‘incarnate’, embodied, 
in the world. He finds himself in a situation, in the world; and his 
self-consciousness grows correlatively to his awareness of others. 
But for many readers Marcel becomes progressively elusive. We 
find him taking familiar terms, such as ‘have’, ‘presence’, ‘love’, 
‘hope’, ‘testimony’, and proceeding to inquire into their meaning. 
And we are prepared, if not for exercises in linguistic analysis, at 
any rate for phenomenological analyses. The analyses however 
open up into what seems to be a peculiarly elusive form of meta¬ 
physics, in regard to which we may be left wondering not only 
whether we have really grasped what has been said but also 
whether in fact anything intelligible has been said. And it is under¬ 
standable if some readers are tempted to regard Marcel’s philo¬ 
sophizing as a kind of poetry or as highly personal meditations, 
rather than as public-property philosophy. 

That Marcel’s thought is elusive and also highly personal can 
hardly be denied. His own value-judgments reveal themselves 
clearly enough. It is important however to realize that he is not 
trying to explore what transcends all human experience. He is 
concerned throughout with human experience. What he tries to do 
is to reveal or to draw attention to the metaphysical significance 
hidden in the familiar, to the pointers to eternity which are 
present, as he sees it, in the personal relationships to which he 
attaches great positive value and to an all-pervading and uni¬ 
fying presence. His philosophy centres round personal relationships 
and the relationship to God. This doubtless tells us a good deal 
about Marcel. But if his philosophizing has no further significance 
for us than an indication of what he himself most values in life, 
he might comment that our outlook has obviously been so condi¬ 
tioned by this ‘broken world’ that we are unable, or at least find 
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it extremely difficult, to discern the metaphysical dimensions of 
experience. Heidegger has written about Holderlin. Marcel 
has written about Rilke as a witness to the spiritual. 1 He is aware 
of course of Rilke’s increasing opposition to Christianity and 
refers to it. But he sees the poet as open to and perceptive of 
dimensions of our being and world which are hidden from many 
eyes. And we can look on Marcel's essays in ‘second reflection’ as 
attempts to facilitate our perception of these dimensions. 

3. Teilhard de Chardin and Gabriel Marcel are both Christian 
thinkers. But there are obvious differences between them. Teil¬ 
hard’s attention is focussed on the evolving universe. Nothing is 
for him completely lifeless. Matter is pregnant with life and with 
spirit, the spirit which comes to birth in man and which develops 
towards a hyper-personal consciousness. The whole process is 
teleological, oriented to Omega Point when the world reaches its 
fulfilment in the union of all men in the cosmic Christ. Modem 
science and our modern technological civilization are preparing the 
way for a higher consciousness in which man as we know him will 
be surpassed. In brief, Teilhard’s world-vision is thoroughly 
optimistic. With Gabriel Marcel however we hear little about the 
universe in Teilhard’s sense of the word. To be sure, Marcel insists, 
like Teilhard, on man’s situation as a being in the world. But it 
is not the material changing world on which he focusses his inten¬ 
tion. When speaking of man as a traveller, he remarks that any¬ 
thing connected with evolution must be eliminated from the dis¬ 
cussion. 2 Evolution, that is to say, is quite irrelevant to his 
‘second reflection', and to his exploration of ‘mysteries’. The act 
of transcendence is for him an entering into communion with 
other people and with God, not the movement from the biosphere 
to the noosphere and so to Omega Point. Attention is directed, 
to speak paradoxically, to the beyond within, to the revelatory 
significance and metaphysical dimensions of the relationships 
which are possible for actual persons at any time. Marcel shows a 
great sensitivity to uniting relations between human beings; but 
we can hardly imagine him hymning the world or the universe in 
the way that Teilhard did. And while some readers of Teilhard 
have found difficulty in distinguishing between the world and 
God, such an impression would scarcely be possible in the case of 
Marcel, for whom God is the absolute Thou. Moreover, though it 

1 The two lectures on Rilke are included in Homo Viator. 

3 Homo Viator, p. 7. 
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would be wrong to describe Marcel as a pessimist, he is very con¬ 
scious of the precariousness of what he values and of the ease with 
which depersonalization can take place. To regard the other 
person as an object and to treat him as such is common enough 
both in private relationships and in wider social contexts. For 
Marcel our world is 'essentially broken*; 1 and he seems to see in our 
modern civilization an increasing depersonalization. In any case 
the idea that the world is inevitably proceeding from good to 
better is certainly not his. In 1947 he discussed with Teilhard the 
question, to what degree does the material organization of 
humanity lead man to spiritual maturity? While Teilhard of course 
maintained an optimistic view, Marcel was sceptical. He saw in 
collectivization and in our technological society a Promethean 
spirit expressing itself in a refusal of God. Marcel believes indeed 
in the eschatological triumph of goodness; and he admits that an 
optimistic view can be maintained on religious grounds, in the 
light of faith, that is to say. But for him invocation and refusal 
have always been two possibilities for men and always will be. 
And the dogma of progress is 'a completely arbitrary postulate*. 2 
In other words, while Teilhard can reasonably be regarded as 
trying to capture the Hegelian and Marxist views of history for 
Christianity (or to interpret Christianity in such a way as to 
assimilate and transcend them), Marcel will have nothing to do 
with a point of view which, in his opinion, obscures human free¬ 
dom, is oblivious, in theological language, of the effects of the Fall, 
and fails to take real account of evil and suffering. 

The differences in outlook between the two men should not of 
course be exaggerated. For example, Marcel's position does not 
entail rejection of the scientific hypothesis of evolution, an hypo¬ 
thesis which stands or falls according to the strength or weakness 
of the empirical evidence. He regards the scientific theory as 
irrelevant to philosophy as he conceives it; and what he objects to 
is the inflation of a scientific hypothesis into a metaphysical 
world-view which incorporates a doctrine of progress which he 
regards as unwarranted. Again, there is no question of suggesting 
that Teilhard attached no value to those personal relationships 
in which Marcel sees the expression of genuine human personality. 
In his private life he set great store by such relationships; and in a 
real sense the movement of cosmogenesis was for him a movement 
from exteriority to interiority, to the full actualization of spirit. 

1 fie flection and Mystery, p. 34. 3 Faith and Reality, p. 183. 
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At the same time the perspectives of the two men are clearly 
different, despite their common religious allegiance. And they 
appeal to different types of mind. One can see this in their respec¬ 
tive attitudes to notable thinkers such as Marx and Bergson. 
Neither Teilhard nor Marcel is a Marxist; but their respective 
evaluations of Marxism are understandably different. As for 
Bergson, it is natural to think of Teilhard as continuing his general 
line of thought. Though however Marcel pays tribute to Bergson’s 
distinction between the 'closed’ and the ‘open’, he then gives to 
the idea of ‘openness’ an application which fits in with his own 
perspective and interests. If we mentally associate Teilhard with 
Bergson, we associate Marcel with thinkers such as Kierkegaard 
and Jaspers, though Marcel did not derive his ideas from the for¬ 
mer and though he had considerable reservations in regard to the 
latter’s philosophy. What unites Teilhard and Marcel is their 
Christian faith and their regard for man. But whereas Teilhard 
takes an optimistic view of man’s future, 1 seeing it in the light of 
his philosophy of evolution, Marcel is much more conscious, as 
Pascal was, of ambiguity, fragility and precariousness. 

1 Teilhard was prepared to say that he had no intention of stating dogmatically 
that the future must be rosy. At the same time he obviously came down decisively 
on the side of optimism. 
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THE EXISTENTIALISM OF SARTRE (i) 

Life and writings — Pre-reflexive and reflexive consciousness: 
the imagining and the emotive consciousness — Phenomenal 
being and being in itself — Being for itself — The freedom of 
being for itself—Awareness of others—Atheism and values . 

i. In his popular lecture Existentialism and Humanism Sartre 
informs his audience that there are two kinds of existentialists, 
Christian and atheist. As representatives of Christian existen¬ 
tialism he mentions 'Jaspers and Gabriel Marcel, of the Catholic 
confession', 1 while as representatives of atheist existentialism he 
mentions Heidegger and himself. In point of fact Karl Jaspers 
was not a Catholic and, moreover, came to prefer a descriptive 
label for his philosophy other than 'philosophy of existence' 
(. Existenzphilosopkie ). Gabriel Marcel is indeed a Catholic; but, as 
we have noted, he eventually repudiated the label 'existentialist'. 
As for Heidegger, he has explicitly dissociated himself from 
Sartre; and, though he is certainly not a Christian, he does not like 
being described as an atheist. Though therefore books on existen¬ 
tialism generally include treatments of all the philosophers named 
by Sartre, and often of others as well, as far as definite acceptance 
of the label 'existentialist' is concerned we seem to be left with 
Sartre, who has described himself in this way and has expounded 
what he considers to be the essential tenet of existentialism. 

It may thus appear somewhat disconcerting when we find 
Sartre telling us in recent years that Marxism is the one living 
philosophy of our time. It does not follow however that Sartre has 
definitely turned his back on existentialism and adopted Marxism 
instead. As will be explained in the next chapter, he looks for a 
fusion of the two, a rejuvenation of ossified Marxism through an 
injection of existentialism. The present chapter will be devoted 
to an exposition of Sartrian existentialism as such, as developed 
in Being and Nothingness and other writings before he turned his 
hand to the task of a systematic fusion of existentialism and 
Marxism. 

1 Vexistentialisms est un humanisme, p. 17 (Paris, 1946). English translation 
by P. Mairet, Existentialism and Humanism , p. 26 (London, 1948). 
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There are fashions in the world of philosophy as elsewhere; and 
the vogue of existentialism has declined. Further, as Sartre has 
published a considerable number of novels and plays which have 
made his name well known by many people who would be disin¬ 
clined to tackle his philosophical works, there is a not unnatural 
tendency to regard him as a literary figure rather than as a serious 
philosopher. Indeed, it has sometimes been said, though un¬ 
fairly, that he derives all his philosophical ideas from other 
thinkers, especially German ones. And his long-standing flirtation 
with Marxism, culminating in his attempt to combine it with 
existentialism, has perhaps encouraged this impression. But 
while Sartre as a philosopher may have been overvalued by his 
fervent admirers in the past, he can also be undervalued. The 
fact that he is a novelist, a dramatist and a campaigner for social 
and political causes does not entail the conclusion that he is not 
an able and serious thinker. He may have written in Parisian 
cafes; but he is an extremely intelligent man, and his philosophy 
is certainly not without significance, even if it is no longer as 
fashionable in France as it once was. We are concerned here with 
Sartre as a philosopher, not as a dramatist or novelist. 

Jean-Paul Sartre was born at Paris in 1905. 1 His higher studies 
were done at the Ecole Normale from 1924 until 1928. After 
obtaining the agrdgation in philosophy he taught philosophy at 
lycees in Le Havre, Laon and then Paris. From 1933 until 1935 
he was a research student first at Berlin and then at the Univer¬ 
sity of Freiburg, after which he taught in the Lycee Condorcet at 
Paris. In 1939 joined the French army and was captured in 
1940. Released in 1941, he returned to teaching philosophy and 
was also an active participant in the Resistance movement. 
Sartre has never occupied a University chair. 

Sartre started writing before the war. In 1936 he published an 
essay on the ego or self 2 and a work on the imagination, L’ imagina¬ 
tion. Etude critique , 3 while in 1938 he published his famous novel 
La nausde * In 1939 there appeared a work on the emotions, 

1 Sartre's reminiscences of his childhood, Les mots , appeared in 1964. There 
is an English translation. Words, by I. Clephane (London, 1965). Simone de 
Beauvoir’s memoirs contain other biographical material. 

2 La transcendance de l igo: esquisse d’une description phdnomenologique, trans¬ 
lated into English by F. Williams and R. Kirkpatrick as The Transcendence of 
the Ego (New York, 1957). 

3 There is an English translation by F. Williams, Imagination: A Psychological 
Critique (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1962). 

4 Translated by Robert Baldick as Nausea (Harmondsworth, 1965). 
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Esquisse d’une thiorie des Emotions 1 and several stories under the 
title Le Mur . 2 During the war, in 1940, Sartre published a second 
book on the imagination, L’imaginaire: psychologic phlnomino- 
logique de l’imagination? and his main philosophical tome, 
L'etre et le niant: essai d’une ontologie phinominologique appeared in 
1943. 4 His play Les mouches 5 was performed in the same year. The 
first two volumes of the novel Les chemins de la liberty appeared in 
1945, 6 and also the well known play Huis clos . 1 Two other plays 
appeared in 1946, the year of publication of the lecture to which 
reference has been made above 8 and also of Riflexions sur la 
question juive . 9 

In subsequent years Sartre has published a considerable number 
of plays, while collections of essays under the title Situations have 
appeared in 1947, 1948, 1949 and 1964. 10 Sartre was one of the 
founders in 1945 of the review Les temps modernes, and some of 
his writings have appeared in it, such as the 1952 articles on 
Communism. His attempt to combine existentialism and Marxism 
has led to the production in i960 of the first volume of the Critique 
de la raison dialectique . 11 Sartre has also published an introduction 
to the works of Jean Genet, Saint Genet: comidien et martyr . 12 

2. In one of his essays Sartre remarks that for three centuries 
Frenchmen have been living by ‘Cartesian freedom’, with, that is 
to say, a Cartesian intellectualist idea of the nature of freedom. 13 

1 There are two English translations, one by P. Mairet under the title Sketch 
for a Theory of Emotions (London, 1962). 

2 An English translation by Lloyd Alexander, Intimacy, is available in paper¬ 
back in Panther Books. It appeared originally at London in 1949. 

3 The Psychology of the Imagination, translated by B. Frechtman (London, 
1949 ). 

* Being and Nothingness, translated by H. Barnes (New York, 1956; London, 
1957 )- 

6 The Flies , translated by S. Gilbert, is contained in Two Plays (London, 
1946). 

6 The first two volumes, L'dge de la raison and Le sur sis, have been translated 
by E. Sutton as The Age of Reason and The Reprieve (London, 1947). The third 
volume, La mort dans l’dme (1949) has been translated by G. Hopkins as Iron in 
the Soul (London, 1950). 

7 Translated by S. Gilbert as In Camera and included in Two Plays (London, 
1946). 

0 See note 1. 

9 There are two translations, one by E. de Mauny, Portrait of an Anti-Semite 
(London, 1948). 

10 Some of these essays have been translated by A. Michelson as Literary and 
Philosophical Essays (London, 1955). 

11 The first section of this volume has been translated by H. Barnes as Search 
for a Method (New York, 1963; London, 1964). 

12 Translated by B. Frechtman as Saint Genet (New York, 1963). 

13 Literary and Philosophical Essays, p. 169. 
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However this may be, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
shadow of Descartes lies across French philosophy, not of course 
in the sense that all French philosophers are Cartesians but in the 
sense that in many cases personal philosophizing begins through a 
process of reflection in which positions are adopted for or against 
the ideas of the foremost French philosopher. We can see this sort 
of influence at work in the case of Sartre. But he has also been 
strongly influenced by Hegel, Husserl and Heidegger. Here again 
he is no more a disciple of any German philosopher than he is of 
Descartes or his successors. The influence of Heidegger, for 
example, is shown clearly enough in Being and Nothingness, even 
if the German philosopher is often criticized by Sartre and has 
himself repudiated association with Sartrian existentialism. From 
an academic point of view 1 Sartre’s thought has developed partly 
though reflection on the methods and ideas of Descartes, Hegel, 
Husserl and Heidegger, whereas British empiricism hardly enters 
his field of vision, 2 and materialism, in its non-Marxist forms at 
any rate, is not a philosophy for which he seems to have much use. 

The influence of the background formed by Cartesianism and 
phenomenology shows itself not only in Sartre’s essay of 1936 on 
the ego but also in his works on imagination and emotion and in 
the attention given to consciousness in the introduction to Being 
and Nothingness. At the same time Sartre makes clear the dif¬ 
ferences between his position and those of Descartes and Husserl. 
For Sartre the basic datum is what he calls the pre-reflexive 
consciousness, awareness, for example, of this table, this book or 
that tree. What Descartes starts with however in his Cogito, ergo 
sum is not the pre-reflexive but the reflexive consciousness, which 
expresses an act whereby the self is constituted as object. He 
thus involves himself in the problem of passing from the self- 
enclosed ego, as object of consciousness, to a warranted assertion 
of the existence of external objects and of other persons. This 
problem does not arise if we go behind the reflexive consciousness 
to the pre-reflexive consciousness, which is ‘transcendent’, in the 
sense that it posits its object as transcending itself, as that 

1 As distinct, that is to say, from his own experience of and reflections on life 
and the world. 

2 In Being and Nothingness there is some discussion of Berkeley's esse est 
Percipi, and Hume is mentioned twice. The philosophers whose names appear 
most frequently are Descartes, Hegel, Heidegger, Husserl, Kant and Spinoza. 
In L’imaginaire Sartre does however quote from Hume on ideas as images, but 
only to dismiss his theory as illusion. See L’imaginaire, p. 17 (English translation, 
pp. 12-13). 
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towards which it reaches. 1 'All consciousness, as Husserl has 
shown, is consciousness of something. This means that there is no 
consciousness which is not the positing of a transcendent object, 
or, if one prefers, that consciousness has no "content”.' 2 Suppose, 
for example, that I am aware of this table. The table is not in 
my consciousness as a content. It is in space, near a window or 
near the door or wherever it may be. And when I 'intend' it, I 
posit it as transcending, and not as immanent in consciousness. 
In this case of course Husserl's policy of bracketing existence, of 
treating all the objects of consciousness as purely immanent and 
suspending judgment, as a matter of principle, about their objec¬ 
tive reference, is misguided. As far as perception is concerned, the 
object of consciousness is posited as transcendent and as existent. 
When I perceive this table, the table itself, and not a mental 
representation of it, is the object of the intentional act; and it is 
posited as existing. Sartre therefore follows Heidegger in rejecting 
Husserl's claim that the bracketing of existence is essential to 
phenomenology. 3 

Sartre is not of course claiming that we never make mistakes 
about the nature of the object. Suppose, for example, that in the 
twilight I think that I see a man in the wood, and that it turns out 
to be the stump of a tree. I have obviously made a mistake. But 
the mistake does not consist in my having confused a real thing, 
namely the stump of a tree, with a mental content, the represen¬ 
tation of a man, which was the object of consciousness. I perceived 
an object, positing it as transcendent; but I misread or misin¬ 
terpreted its nature. That is to say, I made an erroneous judg¬ 
ment about a real object. 

What then of images and imagination? Imagination, as a form 
of consciousness, is intentional. It has its own characteristics. 
'Every consciousness posits its object, but each does so in its own 
way. 4 Perception posits its object as existent; but the imagining 
consciousness, which manifests the mind's freedom, can do so in 
several ways. For example, it can posit its object as non-existent. 

1 In this context words such as ‘transcendence’ and ‘transcend’ should ob¬ 
viously not be understood as referring to what transcends the world or the limits 
of human experience. To say that consciousness is transcendent is to say that it is 
not confined to purely immanent objects, subjective ideas or images or copies of 
external things. 

2 L’tire et le ndant, p. 17 (English translation, p. n). 

3 Husserl’s approach led him eventually into the development of an idealist 
philosophy. 

4 Vimaginaire, p. 24 (English translation, p. 20). 
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Sartre is more concerned however with arguing that just as per¬ 
ception intends an object posited as transcendent and not a 
mental content which stands in place of the extramental object, so 
does the imagining consciousness intend an object other than the 
image as image. One can of course reflect on the first-order 
imagining consciousness and say, whether felicitously or not, T 
have an image'. But in the first-order imagining consciousness 
itself the image is not the intended object but a relation between 
consciousness and its object. What Sartre means is seen most 
easily in a case such as my imagining Peter as present, when 
Peter is a real but absent friend. The object of consciousness is 
Peter himself, the real Peter; but I imagine him as present, the 
image or picture being simply a way in which I relate myself to 
Peter or make him present to me. Reflection of course can distin¬ 
guish between image and reality; but the actual first-order imagin¬ 
ing consciousness intends or has as its object Peter himself. It is 
'the imaginative consciousness of Peter.' 1 It may be objected 
that though this line of interpretation holds good in cases such as 
the one just mentioned, it is hardly applicable to cases in which 
the imagining consciousness freely creates an unreal anti-world, 
as Sartre puts it, of phantom objects, which represents an escape 
from the real world, a negation of it. 2 In such cases does not 
consciousness intend the image or images? For Sartre at any rate 
it is the reflexive consciousness which, through reflection, consti¬ 
tutes the image as such. For the actual imagining consciousness 
the image is the way in which consciousness posits an unreal 
object as non-existing. It does not posit the image as an image 
(this is what reflection does); it posits unreal objects. Sartre is 
prepared to say that this unreal 'world' exists ‘as unreal, as 
inactive'; 3 but that which is posited as non-existent obviously 
'exists' only as posited. If we consider a work of fiction, we can 
see that its unreal world ‘exists' only through and in the act of 
positing; but in first-order consciousness attention is directed to this 
world, to the saying and doings of imagined persons, not to images 
as images, as, that is to say, psychical entities in the mind. 4 

1 Ibid., p. 17 (English, p. 14). 

2 For Sartre negation is involved in imagination. When, for instance, I imagine the 
absent Peter as present, I do not deny that he is absent (for I posit him as real but 
absent); but I try to overcome or negate the absence by imagining him as present. 

3 Vimaginaire, p. 180 (English, p. 157). Elsewhere (p. 17, n r; English, p. 15, 
n 1), Sartre remarks that the chimera exists neither as an image nor otherwise. 

4 In Vimaginaire Sartre writes at some length about the pathology of the 
imagination and about dreams. But we cannot pursue these themes here. 
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In his book on the emotions Sartre insists on the intentionality 
of the emotive or emotional consciousness. ‘Emotional conscious¬ 
ness is at first consciousness 0f the world.’ 1 Like the imagining 
consciousness, it has its own characteristics. For example, the 
emotive way of apprehending the world is ‘a transformation of 
the world’, 2 the substitution, though not of course an effective 
substitution, of a magical world for the world of deterministic 
causality. But it is always intentional. A man who is afraid is 
afraid of something or someone. Other people may think that there 
is no real objective ground for his fear. And the man himself may 
say in subsequent reflection, 'there was nothing to be afraid of 
after all.’ But if he genuinely felt fear, his first-order emotive or 
affective consciousness certainly intended something or someone, 
even if vaguely conceived. ‘Emotion is a certain way of appre¬ 
hending the world’; 3 and the fact that one may clothe objects or 
persons with qualities which they do not possess or read a malign 
significance into a person’s expression or words or actions does 
not alter this fact. The projection of emotive significance on a 
thing or person clearly involves intending the thing or person as 
object of consciousness. In L’imaginaire Sartre repeats the same 
basic point. To feel hate towards Paul is ‘the consciousness o/Paul 
as hateful’; 4 it is not consciousness of hatred, which pertains to 
the reflexive consciousness. The theme of emotion is also pursued 
in several sections of Being and Nothingness. 

We have seen that Sartre insists on the distinction between the 
pre-reflexive and the reflexive consciousness. To love Peter, for 
example, is not the same act as to think of myself as loving Peter. 
In the first case Peter himself is the intentional object, whereas in 
the second case myself-loving-Peter is the intentional object. The 
question arises therefore whether or not Sartre confines self- 
consciousness to the level of reflection, so that first-order or pre¬ 
reflexive consciousness is regarded as unaccompanied by self- 
consciousness. To answer this question we can turn to the 1936 
essay on the transcendence of the ego. 

In this essay Sartre asserts that ‘the mode of existence of con¬ 
sciousness is to be conscious of itself’. 5 And if we take this state¬ 
ment by itself, it may seem to follow that self-consciousness 

1 Esquisse d'une thiorie des emotions , p. 29 (Frechtman's translation, p. 51). 

8 Ibid., p. 33 (English, p. 58). 3 Ibid., p. 30 (English, p. 52), 

4 Vimaginaire, p. 93 (English, p. 82). 

8 The Transcendence of the Ego, p. 40. 
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belongs to the pre-reflexive consciousness. But Sartre adds 
immediately that consciousness is consciousness of itself insofar 
as it is consciousness of a transcendent object. In the case of 
pre-reflexive consciousness this means that consciousness of, say, 
a table is indeed inseparably accompanied by consciousness of 
itself (it is and must be, so to speak, conscious consciousness); 
but the 'self-consciousness' which is an essential feature of pre¬ 
reflexive consciousness is, in Sartre's jargon, non-positional or 
non-thetic in regard to the ego. An example may clarify the matter. 
Let us suppose that I am absorbed in contemplating a particu¬ 
larly splendid sunset. Consciousness is directed wholly to the 
intentional object; there is no place in this consciousness for the 
ego. In the ordinary sense of the term therefore there is no self- 
consciousness, inasmuch as the ego is not posited as an object. 
Only the sunset is posited as an object. The positing of the ego 
arises on the level of reflection. When I turn consciousness of the 
sunset into an intentional object, the ego is posited. That is to 
say, the 'me' arises as an object for (reflexive) consciousness. 

For phenomenology therefore the basic datum for Sartre is the 
pre-reflexive consciousness, in which the ego of reflexive con¬ 
sciousness does not appear. But we cannot of course think or 
talk about pre-reflexive consciousness without objectifying it, 
turning it into an intentional obect. And in this reflexive con¬ 
sciousness the ego and the world are posited as correlative to one 
another. The ego is the 'me', posited as the unity to which all my 
states of consciousness, experience and actions are ascribed, and 
posited also as the subject of consciousness, as in 'myself imagining 
Peter' or 'myself loving Mary'. The world is posited as the ideal 
unity of all objects of consciousness. Husserl's transcendental ego 
is excluded or suppressed; and Sartre thinks that in this way he 
can avoid following Husserl into idealism. 1 His line of thought 
also enables him to avoid Descartes's problem of proving the 
existence of the external world. For reflexive consciousness the 
ego and the world arise in correlation, as the subject in relation to 
its transcendent object. To isolate the subject and treat it as 
though it were a datum given in isolation is a mistake. We have 

1 Sartre distinguishes between the * 1 * and the 'me' as two aspects or functions 
of the ego. But in The Transcendence of the Ego he represents the ego and the world 
as objects of ‘absolute consciousness' which, according to him, is impersonal and 
without a subject. It is rather as though one adopted Fichte's theory of the con¬ 
stitution of the limited or finite subject and its object while omitting the trans¬ 
cendental ego. 
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not got to infer the world from the self, nor the self from the 
world: they arise together in correlation. 

All this may seem very remote from anything that we ordinarily 
associate with existentialism. But it provides Sartre with a realist 
basis, the self in relation to its transcendent object. Further, 
though the self is not created by its object, any more than the 
object is created by the self (for they are posited together in 
correlation), the self is derivative, appearing only for reflexive 
consciousness, for consciousness, that is to say, which reflects on 
pre-reflexive consciousness. The self emerges or is made to appear 
from the background of first-order consciousness, as one pole of 
consciousness. The way thus lies open for Sartre's analysis of the 
self as derivative and fugitive. Further, as the ego is posited as the 
point of unity and the source of all one’s experiences, states and 
actions, it is possible for man to try to conceal from himself the 
boundless freedom or spontaneity of consciousness and to take 
refuge in the idea of a stable self which ensures regular patterns 
of conduct. Afraid of boundless freedom, man can attempt to 
avoid his responsibility by attributing his actions to the deter¬ 
mining causality of the past as precipitated, so to speak, in the self 
or ego. He is then in ‘bad faith’, a theme on which Sartre likes to 
dwell. 

These ideas however are best considered in the context of 
Sartre’s analysis of the self-conscious subject and of Being in 
Being and Nothingness. The analysis is indeed involved. But 
given the fact that Sartre is well known as a dramatist and 
novelist, it is desirable to make it clear that he is a serious and 
systematic philosopher and not simply a dilettante. He is not of 
course the creator of a system such as that of Spinoza, a system 
formed on a mathematical model. At the same time his existen¬ 
tialist philosophy can be seen as the systematic development of 
certain basic ideas. It is certainly not a mere juxtaposition of 
impressionistic views. 

3. Consciousness, as we have seen, is for Sartre consciousness of 
something, something other than itself and in this sense transcen¬ 
dent. The transcendent object appears to or for consciousness, and 
it can thus be described as a phenomenon. It would however be a 
mistake to interpret this description as meaning that the pheno¬ 
menal object is the appearance of an underlying reality or essence 
which does not appear. The table of which I am now aware as I sit 
before it is not the appearance of a hidden noumenon or of a 
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reality distinct from itself. ‘The phenomenal being manifests 
itself, it manifests its essence as well as its existence.’ 1 At the same 
time the table is obviously more than what appears to me here 
and now in a given act of awareness or consciousness. If there is no 
hidden and non-appearing reality of which the phenomenal table 
is the appearance, and if at the same time the table cannot be 
simply equated with one individual appearance or manifestation, 
it must be identified with the series of its manifestations. But we 
can assign no finite number to the series of possible appearances. 
In other words, even if we reject the dualism between appearance 
and reality and identify a thing with the totality of its appear¬ 
ances, we cannot simply say with Berkeley that to be is to be 
perceived. ‘The being of that which appears does not exist only in 
so far as it appears.’ 2 It surpasses the knowledge which we have 
of it and is thus transphenomenal. And according to Sartre the 
way thus lies open for inquiry into the transphenomenal being of 
the phenomenon. 

If we ask what being in itself is, as revealing itself to con¬ 
sciousness, Sartre’s answer recalls to our minds the philosophy of 
Parmenides: ‘Being is. Being is in itself. Being is what it is.’ 3 
Being is opaque, massive: it simply is. As the foundation of the 
existent, it cannot be denied. Such remarks, taken by themselves, 
are perhaps somewhat baffling. Consider however a table. It 
stands out from other things as being a table and not something 
else, as being suitable for this purpose and not for that, and so on. 
But it appears for consciousness as a table precisely because 
human beings give it a certain meaning. That is to say, conscious¬ 
ness makes it appear as a table. If I wish to spread out my books 
and papers on it or to set a meal, it obviously appears primarily 
as a table, an instrument for the fulfilment of certain purposes. In 
other circumstances it might appear for consciousness (be made 
by consciousness to appear) as primarily firewood or a battering- 
ram or a solid object to hide under or an obstacle in my flight 
from an attacker or as a beautiful or an ugly object. It has a 
certain meaning or significance in its relation to consciousness. 
It does not follow however that consciousness creates the object. 
It indubitably is or exists. And it is what it is. But it acquires an 
instrumentalist meaning, standing out from its background as 
this sort of thing and not another, only in relation to consciousness. 

1 L'Ure et le nSani, p. 12 (English, p. xlvi). 

3 Ibid., p. 29 (English, p, Ixii). 3 Ibid., p. 34 (English, p. lxvi). 
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In general, the world considered as a system of interrelated 
things with instrumental significance is made to appear for 
consciousness. In his theory of the conferring of meaning on things 
in terms of perspectives and purposes Sartre derives stimulus 
from Martin Heidegger. And in developing his theory of the way 
in which this is done he discusses Hegel’s dialectic of being and 
not-being. For Sartre being in itself is logically prior to not- 
being and cannot be identified with it; but the table, for example, 
is constituted as a table through a negation. It is a table and not 
something else. All differentiation within being is due to conscious¬ 
ness, which makes something to appear by differentiating it from 
its background and in this sense negating the background. The 
same sort of thing can be said about spatial and temporal rela¬ 
tions. A thing appears as 'near’ or as ‘far away’ in relation to a 
consciousness which compares and relates. Similarly, it is for 
consciousness that this event appears as happening ‘after’ that 
event. Again, the Aristotelian distinction between potency and 
act arises only through and for consciousness. It is in relation to 
consciousness, for example, that the table is potentially firewood. 
Apart from consciousness, it simply is what it is. 

In fine, it is for consciousness that the world appears as an 
int ellig ible system of distinct and interrelated things. If we think 
away all that is due to the activity of consciousness in making the 
world appear, we are left with being in itself ( I’en-soi , the in- 
itself), opaque, massive, undifferentiated, the nebulous back¬ 
ground, as it were, out of which the world is made to appear. This 
being in itself, Sartre tells us, is ultimate, simply there. It is 
‘without reason, without cause and without necessity’. 1 It does 
not follow that being is its own cause [causa sui). For this is a mean¬ 
ingless notion. Being simply is. In this sense being is gratuitous 
or de trop, as Sartre puts it in his novel Nausea . 2 In this work 
Roquentin, sitting in the municipal garden at Bounville, has an 
impression of the gratuitous or superfluous character of the being 
of the things about him and of himself. That is to say, there is no 
reason for their being. ‘To exist is simply to be there .’ 3 Being in 
itself is contingent, and this contingency is not an ‘outward 
show’, in the sense that it can be overcome by explaining it with 

1 Ibid., p. 713 (English, p. 619). 

2 Being and Nothingness presents in systematic form the point of view expressed 
in Nausea. 

3 La nausie, p. 171 (English, Penguin edition, p. 188). 
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reference to a necessary being. Being is not derivable or reducible. 
It simply is. Contingency is The absolute itself and consequently 
perfectly gratuitous'. 1 ‘Uncreated, without reason for being, 
without any relation to another being, being-in-itself is gratuitous 
for all eternity/ 2 

It is clear enough that there are different perspectives and that 
things can appear differently to different people. And we can 
make sense of the statement that it is consciousness which makes 
things to appear in certain ways or under certain aspects. To the 
climber or would-be climber a mountain appears as possessing 
certain characteristics, while to someone else who has no intention 
of trying to climb it but who is contemplating it aesthetically from 
a distance other characteristics stand out. And if one wishes to 
speak of each consciousness as making the object appear in a 
certain way or under certain aspects by negating other aspects or 
relegating them to a foggy background, this way of speaking is 
understandable, even if it is somewhat pretentious. Again, in so 
far as human beings have common interests and purposes, things 
appear to them in similar ways. It is not unreasonable to speak of 
human beings as conferring meanings on things, especially when 
it is a case of instrumental meaning. But Sartre carries this line 
of thought beyond the limit to which many people would be 
prepared to accompany him. For example, we have noted that in 
his view distinctions between things are due to consciousness, 
inasmuch as they are due to the act of distinguishing (of negation, 
in Sartrian terminology, or of denying that this is that). This is 
obviously true in a sense. Without consciousness there can be no 
distinguishing. At the same time most people would probably 
wish to claim that the mind is not confined to designating dis¬ 
tinctions in what is in itself without distinction, but that it can 
recognize objective distinctions. And if Sartre disagrees, it is 
difficult to avoid the impression that he is carrying his line of 
thought as far as he can, without falling into what he would 
recognize as idealism, in order to be able to present being in 
itself in the way that he does. To be sure, there is no need to deny 
that the sort of impression or experience which Roquentin is 
represented as having in the gardens of Bouville can occur. But it 
by no means follows that Sartre is justified in drawing from this 
sort of impression the ontological conclusions which he in fact 
draws. He does indeed argue in Being and Nothingness that to 

1 Ibid., p. 171. 2 L’itre et le nlant , p. 34 (English, p. Ixvi). 
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ask why there is being is to ask a question devoid of meaning, as it 
presupposes being. 1 But when making this statement he obviously 
cannot be referring to beings. For he has already said that it is 
consciousness which makes beings appear as such, as distinct 
that is to say. He is presumably arguing that it is meaningless to ask 
why there is being, inasmuch as being is what he has declared it to 
be, de trop, 'just there'. He might of course have raised difficulties 
in regard to the presuppositions involved in the use of the word 
'why'. But what he actually does is to disallow the question 'why 
is there being? on the ground that it presupposes being. And it is 
difficult to see how the question can be excluded on this ground, 
unless the being referred to is understood in the sense of trans- 
phenomenal and ultimate being, the Absolute. Sartre does indeed 
argue against other views. Something will be said later about his 
criticism of theism. But his own view seems to be the result of 
thinking away or abstracting from all in the object that he con¬ 
siders to be due to consciousness and then declaring the residue to 
be the Absolute, Ven-soi opaque and, in itself, unintelligible. 

4. The concept of 'the in-itself (1Ven-soi) is one of the two 
key concepts of Being and Nothingness. The other key concept is 
that of consciousness, 'the for-itself' (le pour-soi). And it is hardly 
surprising if most of the work is devoted to this second theme. 
For if being in itself is opaque, massive, self-identical, there is 
obviously little that can be said about it. Besides, as an existen¬ 
tialist Sartre is primarily interested in man or, as he likes to put it, 
the human reality. He insists on human freedom, which is essen¬ 
tial to his philosophy; and his theory of freedom is based on his 
analysis of 'the for-itself. 

Once more, all consciousness is consciousness of something. Of 
what? Of being as it appears. In this case it seems to follow that 
consciousness must be other than being, not-being that is to say, 
and that it must arise through a negation or nihilation of being 
in itself. Sartre is explicit about this. Being in itself is dense, 
massive, full. The in-itself harbours no nothingness. Conscious¬ 
ness is that whereby negation or nihilation is introduced. By its 
very nature consciousness involves or is distantiation or separation 
from being, though if it is asked what separates it from being, 
the answer can only be 'nothing? For there is no intervening or 
separating entity. Consciousness is itself not-being, and its 
activity, according to Sartre, is a process of nihilation. When I am 
1 Ibid., p. 713 (English, p. 619). 
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aware of this piece of paper, I distantiate myself from it, deny that 
I am the paper; and I make the paper appear, stand out from its 
background, by denying that it is anything else, by nihilating 
other phenomena. The being by which nothingness comes into 
the world is a being in which, in its own being, there is question 
of the nothingness of its being: the being by which nothingness comes 
into the world must be its own nothingness.’ x 'Man is the being 
through whom nothingness comes into the world/ 2 

The language employed by Sartre is clearly objectionable. 
Consciousness is said to be its own nothingness; but it is also 
referred to as a being, as indeed it must be if it is to be described 
as exercising the activity attributed to it. Of course, one can see 
easily enough what Sartre means by ascribing to consciousness a 
process of nihilation. If I fix my attention on a particular picture 
in a gallery, I relegate the others to an indeterminate back¬ 
ground. But one might emphasize equally well, or perhaps better, 
the positive activity involved in the intentional act. 3 Still, if we 
assume that being in itself is what Sartre says that it is, and if 
being is made to appear as the object of consciousness, conscious¬ 
ness of being must presumably involve the distantiation or 
separation of which he speaks, and in this sense not-being. If we 
object to the language, as well we may, we had better examine 
the premises which lead to its employment. 

How does consciousness arise? It is difficult to see how being in 
itself, if it is as Sartre describes it, could give rise to anything at 
all, even to its own negation. It is equally difficult, if not more so, 
to see how consciousness could originate itself, as causa sui. As for 
the ego-subject, this arises, as we have seen, not on the level of 
pre-reflexive consciousness but on that of reflexive consciousness. 
It comes into being through the reflection of consciousness on 
itself; and it is thus made to appear as object. In this case there 
is no transcendental ego which could originate consciousness. 
However, that consciousness has arisen is an indubitable fact. 
And Sarte depicts it as rising through the occurrence of a fissure 
or rupture in being, resulting in the distantiation which is essential 
to consciousness. 

It does not seem to the present writer that Sartre offers any 
really clear account of the origin of consciousness. However, as it 

1 Ibid., p. 59 (English, p. 23). 2 Ibid., p. 60 (English, p. 24). 

3 So-called nihilation is itself a positive activity of course. But I am referring 
to the actual focussing of attention. 
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arises through the occurrence of a fissure or gap in being in itself, 
it must presumably come in some way or other out of being, even 
if by a process of negation, and so be derivative. As we have seen, 
Sartre excludes the question f why is there being? But he allows 
the question 'why is there consciousness? True, he relegates 
explanatory hypotheses to the sphere of 'metaphysics' and says 
that phenomenological 'ontology' cannot answer the question. 
But he ventures the suggestion that 'everything takes place as if 
the in-itself, in a project to ground itself, gave itself the modifica¬ 
tion of the for-itself'. 1 How the in-itself could have such a project 
is none too clear. But the picture is that of the Absolute, being 
in itself, undergoing a process or performing an act of self- 
diremption whereby consciousness arises. It is as though being in 
itself tries to take the form of consciousness while remaining being. 
But this goal cannot be achieved. For consciousness exists only 
through a continuous separation or distantiation from being, a 
continuous secretion of the nothing which separates it from its 
object. Being in itself and consciousness cannot be united in one. 
They can be united only by the for-itself relapsing into the in- 
itself and ceasing to be for-itself. Consciousness exists only through 
a process of negation or nihilation. It is a relation to being, but it 
is other than being. Arising out of being in itself through a process 
of self-diremption in being it makes beings (a world) to appear. 

5. Being in itself, massive, opaque and without consciousness, 
is obviously not free. The for-itself however, as separated from 
being (even if by nothing), cannot be determined by being. It 
escapes the determination of being in itself and is essentially free. 
Freedom, according to Sartre, is not a property of human nature 
or essence. It belongs to the structure of the conscious being. 
'What we call freedom is thus impossible to distinguish from the 
being of the 'human reality.' 2 Indeed, in contrast with other 
things man first exists and then makes his essence. 'Human free¬ 
dom precedes the essence of man and makes it possible.' 3 Here we 
have the belief which, Sartre tells us, is common to all existen¬ 
tialists, namely that 'existence precedes essence'. 4 Man is the 
not-already-made. He makes himself. His course is not predeter¬ 
mined: he does not proceed, as it were, along a pair of rails from 
which he cannot diverge. He makes himself, not of course in the 

1 L'Stre et le nSant, p. 715 (English, p. 621). 

2 Ibid., p. 61 (English, p. 25). 3 Ibid., p. 61 (English, p. 25). 

4 I.'existentialisme est un hum an is we, p. 17 (English, Mairet, p. 26). 
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sense that he creates himself out of nothing but in the sense that 
what he becomes depends on himself, on his own choice. 

It is not necessary to hold a theory of occult essences, hidden 
away inside things, in order to find difficulty in the notion of 
man’s existence preceding his essence. In his lecture on existen¬ 
tialism and humanism Sartre explains that in his view there is no 
God who creates man according to some idea of human nature, 
so that each human being exemplifies human essence. Well and 
good, all atheists would obviously agree. But we are concerned 
here with man himself, not with the question whether or not 
he was created by God. Quite irrespective of man’s relation to 
God, Sartre maintains that in man existence precedes essence. 
What then exists in the first instance? The answer is presumably 
a reality capable of making itself, of defining its own essence. But 
has this reality no characteristics other than freedom? Whether 
there is a human nature or essence which is fixed, immutable, 
static, non-plastic, is another question. The point is that it is 
very difficult to suppose that there is no human nature in any 
sense, distinguishable from the natures of lions or roses. Indeed, 
even if we take literally what Sartre says, it is clear that human 
beings have a certain common essence or nature, namely that they 
are the beings which make themselves to be what they become. 
After all, Sartre can talk about the ‘human reality' or about 
human beings with the conviction that people will recognize what 
he is talking about. However, we need not really worry very much 
about Sartre’s pronouncements taken in a literal sense. His main 
contention is clearly that man is wholly free, that whatever he 
does is the result of free choice, and that what he becomes depends 
entirely on himself. 

At first sight this appears highly implausible. Sartre is not of 
course talking about reflex acts, which cannot be counted as 
human actions in the proper sense. But even if we confine our 
attention to acts which can be ascribed to the for-itself, to con¬ 
sciousness, the contention that we are totally or absolutely free 
may seem to be quite incompatible with facts. Quite apart from 
determinist theory, it may be said, our freedom is surely limited 
by all sorts of internal and external factors. What about the limit¬ 
ing, if not determining influence of physiological and psychological 
factors, of environment, upbringing, education, of a social pressure 
which is exercised continuously and generally without our being 
reflectively aware of it? Again, even if we reject determinism 
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and admit freedom, must we not recognize the fact that people 
tend to act in accordance with their characters, and that we 
often believe that we can predict how they will act or react in a 
given set of circumstances? True, people sometimes act in un¬ 
expected ways. But do we not then tend to conclude that we did 
not know them as well as we thought, and that if we had known 
them better, we would have made more accurate predictions? The 
thesis that the human being is totally or absolutely free is surely 
at variance with the empirical facts and with our ordinary ways 
of thinking and speaking. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Sartre is well aware of such 
lines of objection and has his answer ready. He sees the for-itself 
as projecting its own ideal goal and striving to attain it. In the 
light of this project certain things appear as obstacles. But it 
depends entirely on my choice whether they appear as obstacles 
to be overcome, as stepping-stones, so to speak, on the path of my 
exercise of freedom or whether they appear as insurmountable 
obstacles in the way. To take a simple example of a kind used by 
Sartre himself. I desire to take a holiday in Japan. But I lack the 
money to do so, and consequently cannot go. My lack of money 
appears to me an insurmountable obstacle only because I have 
freely formed the project of taking my holiday in Japan. If I freely 
choose to go to Brighton instead, for which I have the money, my 
financial situation no longer appears as an obstacle at all, let alone 
an insurmountable one. Or suppose that I have strong inclinations 
to act in ways which are incompatible with the ideal which I have 
projected for myself and my conduct. It is I myself who make 
these inclinations appear in this or that way. In themselves they 
constitute a kind of in-itself, a datum, the meaning or bearing of 
which is constituted by myself. If I give way to them completely, 
this is because I have chosen to regard them as insurmountable 
obstacles. And this choice shows in turn that my real project, my 
actually operative ideal, is not what I told myself that it was, 
deceiving myself. A man’s actually operative ideal is revealed in 
his actions. It is all very well for Garcin in the play Huts Clos 
(In Camera) to claim that he was not actually a coward. As Inez 
says, it is what one does that reveals what one is, what one has 
chosen to be. In Sartre's opinion, to be ’overcome’ by a passion or 
emotion, such as fear, is simply a way of choosing, though it is 
obviously a comparatively unreflective way of reacting to a given 
situation. Similar remarks can be made about, say, the influence 
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of environment. It is consciousness itself which gives meaning to 
the environment. To one man it appears as an opportunity, to 
another as something which, as it were, sucks him down and 
absorbs him. In both cases it is the man himself who makes his 
environment appear in a certain way. 

Sartre is not of course blind to the fact that we are often unable 
to alter external factors, in the sense of physically removing them 
or of removing oneself from them. Practically speaking, I may not 
be able to alter my place and environmental situation. And even 
though I can do so in theory and perhaps also in practice, I must 
be in some place and in some environmental situation. Sartre’s 
contention is that the meaning which such factors have for me is 
chosen by myself, even if I fail or decline to recognize the fact. 
Similarly, I cannot alter the past in the sense of bringing it about 
that what I have done should not have been done. If I betrayed 
my country, this fact has become frozen, as it were, unalterable. 
It belongs to myself as facticiU , as something already made. But, 
as we have seen, being in itself is not, for Sartre, temporal. It 
makes no sense to speak of being in itself as comprising succession. 
Temporality is ‘the mode of being peculiar to being-for-itself’. 1 
That is to say, the for-itself is a perpetual flight from what it was 
towards what it will be, from itself as something made towards 
itself as something to be made. In reflection this flight grounds the 
concepts of past, present (as present to being) and future. In other 
words, the self is beyond its past, what it has made of itself, sur¬ 
passing it. If it is asked what separates the self in its flight from 
itself as already made, as its past, the answer is ’nothing’. To say 
this however is to say that the self negates itself as made and so 
surpasses it and is beyond it. The self as already made relapses 
into the condition of the in-itself. And one day, at death, the 
for-itself becomes wholly something already made and can be 
regarded purely objectively, as by the psychologist or the historian. 
But as long as it is the for-itself, it is ahead of itself as past and so 
cannot be determined by itself as past, as essence. 2 As has been 
noted, the self cannot alter its past, in the sense of bringing 
it about that what happened did not happen or that actions 

. 1 L'Stre et le ndant, p. 188 (English, p. 142). Temporality is discussed at length 
in chapter two of the second part of the work. See also the following chapter, on 
transcendence. Sartre is strongly influenced by Heidegger; but he dismisses and 
criticizes the views of some other philosophers too. 

2 Sartre makes play with Hegel's saying Wesen ist, was gewesen ist (Essence 
is what has been). 
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performed were not performed; but it depends on its own choice 
what meaning the self gives to its past. And it follows that any 
influence exercised by the past is exercised because one chooses 
that it should. One cannot be determined by one’s past, by oneself 
as already made. 

According to Sartre therefore freedom belongs to the very 
structure of the for-itself. In this sense one is ‘condemned’ to be 
free. We cannot choose to be free or not: we simply are free by the 
fact that we are consciousnesses. We can however choose to try to 
deceive ourselves. Man is totally free; he cannot but choose and 
commit himself in some way; and in whatever way he commits 
himself, he ideally commits everyone else. 1 The responsibility is 
entirely his. Awareness of this total freedom and responsibility is 
accompanied by ‘anguish’ (angoisse), akin to the state of mind 
experienced by a man standing on a precipice who feels both 
attracted and repelled by the abyss. Man may therefore try to 
deceive himself by embracing some form of determinism, by 
throwing the responsibility on to something apart from his own 
choice, God or heredity or his upbringing and environment or 
what not. If however he does so, he is in bad faith. That is to say, 
the structure of the for-itself is such that a man can be, as it were, 
in a state of knowing and not-knowing at the same time. Radically, 
he is aware of his freedom; but he can see himself, for example, 
as being what he is not (his past), and he then draws a veil over, or 
masks for himself, the total freedom which gives rise to angoisse 
as a kind of vertigo. 2 

This may sound as though for Sartre all human actions are 
absolutely unpredictable, as though no intelligible pattern can be 
found in a man’s life. That this is not at all what he means can be 
seen by recalling what he says in his lecture on existentialism and 
humanism about the young man who during the second world 
war asked for advice whether he should remain in France to look 
after his mother, who was estranged from his collaborating father 
and whose other son had been killed in 1940, or whether he should 
attempt to get to England in order to join the Free French forces. 
Sartre refused to give an answer. And when, in the discussion after 

1 If I commit myself to Communism, for example, I choose ideally for others too. 

2 Bad faith is not, for Sartre, the same thing as lying. One can lie to other 

people, telling them what one knows perfectly well to be untrue. In bad faith or 

self-deception there is a mixture of knowing and not-knowing, the possibility of 

which is based on the fact that the for-itself is not what it is (its past) and is 

what it is not (its possibilities or future). 
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the lecture, M. Naville said that advice should have been given, 
Sartre replied not only that the decision was up to the young man 
and could not be made for him but also that ‘I knew moreover 
what he was going to do, and that is what he did’. 1 In Sartre’s 
opinion the for-itself makes an original or primitive choice, pro¬ 
jecting its ideal self, a projection implying a set of values; and 
particular choices are informed, as it were, by this basic free 
projection. A man’s operative ideal way of course may be dif¬ 
ferent from his professed ideal, from what he says is his ideal. But 
it is revealed in his actions. The original project can be changed, 
though this demands a radical conversion or change. Apart how¬ 
ever from this radical change a man’s particular actions implement 
and reveal his original choice or projet. A man’s actions are thus 
free, inasmuch as they are contained in his original free choice; 
but the more clearly the external observer sees a man’s basic 
projet revealed in his actions, so much the more can the observer 
predict how the man will act in a given situation. Besides, if some¬ 
one asks advice from a particular man, whose ideas and attitudes 
are known to him, he has in effect already decided. For he has 
chosen to hear what he wants to hear. 

What we have said about the possibility of conversion obviously 
implies that different people can have different projects, which 
reveal themselves in their actions. Underlying all such projects 
however, there is, according to Sartre, a basic project which 
belongs to the very structure of le pour-soi. The for-itself is, as we 
have seen, a flight from the past into the future, from itself as 
something already made towards its possibilities, towards the 
being which it will be. It is thus a flight from being to being. But 
the being which it seeks and strives after is not simply l'en-soi, 
devoid of consciousness. For it seeks to preserve itself, the for- 
itself that is to say. In fine, man reaches out to the ideal project of 
becoming the in-itself-for-itself, being and consciousness in one. 
This ideal however corresponds with the concept of God, self- 
grounded conscious being. We can say therefore that ‘to be man 
is to strive towards being God; or, if one prefers, man is funda¬ 
mentally the desire to be God.’ 2 ‘Thus my freedom is the choice of 
being God, and all my acts, all my projects, translate this choice 
and reflect it in a thousand and one ways, for there is an infinity of 
ways of being and of having.’ 3 * * * Unfortunately, the idea of God is 

1 Vexistentialisme est un humanisms, p. 141 (English, Mairet, p. 70). 

3 L’itre et le n&ant, pp. 653-4 (English,p.566). 8 Ibid., p.689 (English, p. 599). 
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contradictory. For consciousness is precisely the negation of 
being. Sartre therefore draws the somewhat pessimistic conclusion 
that 'man is a useless striving’. 1 The for-itself aspires after Deity; 
but it inevitably relapses into the opacity of Ven-soi. Its flight is 
terminated not in realization of its basic project but in death. 

6. So far we have paid little attention to the plurality of con¬ 
sciousnesses. We cannot follow Sartre into his discussion of the 
theories of other philosophers, such as Hegel, Husserl and Heideg¬ 
ger, 2 about our knowledge of the existence of other persons. But 
something at any rate should be said about his own line of thought. 
And we can draw attention at once to his rejection of the idea that 
the existence of other minds or consciousnesses is simply inferred 
from observation of bodies and their movements. If I see a body 
walking in the street and infer that there is in it a consciousness 
similartomy own, this is simply conjecture on mypart. 3 If the other 
self lies right outside my experience, I can never prove that what 
I take to be a human being is not in fact a robot. At best I might 
claim that whereas my own existence is certain ( Cogito , ergo sum), 
the existence of the Other is probable. And this is not a position 
which Sartre considers tenable. He wishes to show that there is 
a real sense in which the Cogito reveals to me ‘the concrete and 
indubitable presence of this or that concrete Other’. 4 He is not 
looking for reasons for believing that there are other selves but for 
the revelation of the Other els a subject. He wishes to show that I 
encounter the Other directly as a subject which is not myself. 
And this involves exhibiting a relation between my consciousness 
and that of the Other, a relation in which the Other is given to 
me not as an object but as a subject. 

It is therefore not a question of deducing the existence of other 
selves in an a priori manner, but of giving a phenomenological 
analysis of the sort of experience in which the Other is revealed 
to me as subject. And Sartre's line of thought is perhaps best 
illustrated by summarizing one of the examples which he actually 
gives. Complaints are sometimes made that Sartre does not offer 
proofs of what he asserts. Even if however such complaints are 
sometimes justified, it should be remembered that in a context 

1 Une passion inutile . Ibid., p. 708 (English, p. 615). 

2 In Sartre's opinion Husserl cannot escape solipsism, and Hegel's theory, 
though chronologically prior, is much superior. Heidegger made further progress. 

3 There is indeed the possibility of embracing behaviourism. But this is not 
a solution to whch Sartre is prepared to give favourable consideration. 

4 L’Stre et le niant, p. 308 (English, p. 251). 
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such as the present one it is in his view sufficient ‘proof’ if atten¬ 
tion is drawn to situations in which the Other is clearly revealed 
as a subject to one's consciousness, within one's experience. If it is 
said that other people are always objects for oneself and never 
subjects, Sartre tries to refute the statement by giving examples 
of situations in which it is falsified. Whether he is successful or not, 
there does not seem to be anything disreputable in this procedure, 
except perhaps in the eyes of those who think that philosophers 
should assert only what they have deduced a priori from some 
unquestionable point of departure. 

Let us imagine that I am squatting down in the corridor of a 
hotel looking through a keyhole. I am not thinking of myself at 
all; my attention is .absorbed in what is going on inside a room. 
I am in a state of pre-reflexive consciousness. Suddenly I become 
aware that an employee or a fellow guest of the hotel is standing 
and watching me. I am at once ashamed. The cogito arises, in the 
sense that I become reflexively aware of myself as object, as 
object, that is to say, of another consciousness as subject. The 
other's field of consciousness, so to speak, invades mine, reducing 
me to an object. I experience the Other as a free conscious subject 
through his look (regard), whereby he makes me an object for 
another. The reason why common sense opposes an unshakable 
resistance to solipsism is that the Other is given to me as an evident 
presence which I cannot derive from myself and which cannot 
seriously be doubted. The consciousness of the Other is not of 
course given to me in the sense that it is mine; but the fact of the 
Other is given in an incontestable manner in the reduction of 
myself to an object for a transcendence which is not mine. 

In view of the way in which Sartre tackles the subject of one’s 
encounter with the Other it is not surprising to find him saying 
that ‘conflict is the original meaning of being-for-others'. 1 If the 
Other's look reduces me to an object, I can try either to absorb 
the Other’s freedom while leaving it intact or to reduce the Other 
to an object. The first project can be seen in love, which expresses 
a desire ‘to possess a freedom as freedom', 2 whereas the second can 
be seen in, for example, indifference, sexual desire and, in an 
extreme form, sadism. Both projects are however doomed to 
failure. I cannot absorb another person’s freedom while leaving 
it intact; he or she always eludes me, as the other self necessarily 
transcends myself, and the look which reduces me to objectivity 

1 Ibid., p. 431 (English, p. 364). a Ibid., p. 434 (English, p. 367). 
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is always reborn. 1 As for the reduction of the Other to an object, 
this can be completely achieved through destruction, killing; but 
this is a frustration of the project of reducing a subject as such to 
the condition of an object. As long as there is another for-itself, the 
reduction cannot be carried through; and if it is carried through, 
there is no longer a for-itself. 

Sartre’s preoccupation with the existential analysis of pheno¬ 
mena such as masochism and sadism naturally gives the impres¬ 
sion that he regards love as doomed to frustration and that he is 
not prepared to recognize genuine community, the we-conscious- 
ness. He does not however intend to deny that there is such a 
thing as an experience of 'we’. For example, during a theatrical 
performance or a football match there is or can be what Sartre 
describes as a non-thetic we-consciousness. That is to say, though 
each consciousness is absorbed in the object (the spectacle), the 
spectators at a cup final, for instance, are certainly co-spectators, 
even though they are not reflecting on the we-subject. The non- 
thetic we-consciousness shows itself clearly enough in a spon¬ 
taneous outburst of applause. 

On the level of the reflexive consciousness however the emphasis 
is laid by’Sartre on the we-subject as arising in confrontation with 
Others. Consider, for example, the situation of an oppressed class. 
It experiences itself or can come to experience itself as an Us- 
object for the oppressors, as an object of the look of a They. If 
subsequently the oppressed class becomes a self conscious revolu¬ 
tionary class, the We-subject arises, which turns the tables on the 
oppressors by transforming them into an object. There can there¬ 
fore perfectly well be a we-consciousness in which one group 
confronts another. 

What however about humanity as a whole? According to 
Sartre, as one would indeed expect, the human race as a whole 
cannot become conscious of itself as an Us-object without postu¬ 
lating the existence of a being which is the subject of a look com¬ 
prising all members of the race. Humanity can become an Us- 
object only in the posited presence of the being who looks at but 
can never be looked at. ‘Thus the limiting concept of humanity 
(as the totality of the Us-object) and the limiting concept of God 
imply one another and are correlative.’ 2 As for the experience of a 

1 In connection with this project Sartre examines devious ways, such as 
masochism, of wooing, as it were, another's freedom. 

2 L'Stre et le nSant , p. 495 (English, p. 423). 
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universal We-subject, Sartre insists that this is a purely psycho¬ 
logical or subjective event in a single consciousness. One can 
indeed conceive the ideal of a We-subject representing all 
humanity; but this ideal is conceived by a single consciousness or 
by a plurality of consciousnesses which remain separate. The actual 
constitution of a self-conscious intersubjective totality remains 
a dream. Sartre can therefore conclude that 'The essence of the 
relations between consciousnesses is not the Mitsein ; it is con¬ 
flict.’ 1 The for-itself cannot do away with the basic dilemma. It 
must attempt to turn the Other into an object or allow itself to be 
objectified by the Other. As neither of these projects can be really 
successful, it can hardly be claimed that Being and Nothingness 
provides a promising basis for any such concept as Teilhard de 
Chardin’s theory of a hyper-personal consciousness. 

7. We have noted that according to Sartre humanity as a 
whole can become for itself an Us-object only if the existence of an 
omnipotent and all-seeing God is posited. And if there were a 
God, humanity could become a we-subject, in striving, for 
instance, to master the world in defiance of God. But Sartre does 
not believe that there is a God. In fact he is convinced that there 
cannot be a God, if by 'God' we mean an infinite self-conscious 
Being. 2 He does indeed represent belief in God as the result of an 
hypostatizing of 'the look’ (1 le regard), a point of view which finds 
expression in Les mots 3 and in the account in The Reprieve of 
Daniel’s conversion, as well as in Being and Nothingness, where 
Sartre refers to Kafka’s The Trial and remarks that ‘God is here 
only the concept of the Other pushed to the limit’. 4 This account 
of the origin of man’s idea of God, if taken simply by itself, would 
leave open the possibility of there being a God. For all we know, 
there might be an all-embracing ‘look’. But Sartre also argues, as 
we have already noted, that the concept of God is self-contra¬ 
dictory, inasmuch as it tries to unite two mutually exclusive 
concepts, that of being in itself (I’en-soi) and that of the for-itself 

1 Ibid,, p. 502 (English, p. 429). Mitsein , to be with or being with. Sartre’s 
contention is that Heidegger's Mitsein is a psychological experience which does 
not reveal a basic ontological relation between consciousnesses. 

3 It is sometimes said that Sartre denies the existence of God only as conceived 
by theists. But such remarks are not so important as the people who make them 
seem to think that they are. If, for example, we care to call I’en-soi God, then of 
course Sartre does not deny the existence of God. But given the ordinary use of 
terms in the West, it would be extremely misleading or confusing to say that 
Sartre believes in God because he postulates the existence of Ven-soi. 

3 Words (Penguin edition), p. 65. 

4 L’itre et le nfant, p. 324 (English, p. 266). Cf. ibid., p. 341 (p. 281). 
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{le pour-sot). It is indeed pretty obvious that if consciousness is 
the negation of being in itself, there cannot be a self-grounded 
and non-derived consciousness, and that the concept l’en-soi- 
pour-soi is self-contradictory. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the validity of this logical 
demonstration of atheism depends on the validity of Sartre’s 
analysis of his two basic concepts. And here there is a formidable 
difficulty. For the more he assigns to consciousness the active role 
of conferring meanings on things and constituting an intelligible 
world, so much the less plausible does it become to represent 
consciousness as a negation of being. It is true of course that 
being in itself is depicted as self-identical in a sense which excludes 
consciousness, so that the rise of consciousness can be repre¬ 
sented as a negation of being. But the contention that being as so 
depicted is the Absolute, in so far as there is an Absolute, depends 
for its validity on the further contention that le pour-sot not 
only involves a negation or ‘nihilation’ of being as depicted by 
Sartre but is also in itself a negation, not-being. And it is very 
difficult to see how this position can be maintained, if conscious¬ 
ness is as active as Sartre says that it is. In other words, the force 
of his demonstration of the self-contradictory nature of theism 
seems to depend on the assumption that being in itself must be 
without consciousness, an assumption which requires, if it is to be 
justified, a proof that consciousness is not-being. And this cannot 
be proved in terms of the assumption which it is used to justify. 
In the long run Sartre appears simply to assume or to assert that 
infra-conscious being, when stripped of all the intelligibility 
conferred on it by consciousness, is absolute being. 

However this may be, what role does atheism play in the 
philosophy of Sartre? Sometimes he says that it does not make any 
difference whether God exists or not. But what he seems to mean 
by this is that in either case man is free, inasmuch as he is his 
freedom. For freedom belongs to the very structure of the for- 
itself. In The Flies (Les mouches) therefore, when Zeus says that he 
created Orestes free in order that he might serve him (Zeus), 
Orestes replies that once he had been created free, he ceased to 
belong to Zeus and becme independent, able to defy the god if he 
so wished. In this sense it makes no difference, according to 
Sartre, whether God does or does not exist. But it by no means 
follows that atheism plays no important role in Sartrian existen¬ 
tialism. Indeed, Sartre himself has explicitly stated that it does. 
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In his lecture on existentialism and humanism he asserts that 
'existentialism is nothing else but an attempt to draw all the 
conclusions from a coherent atheist position’. 1 A conclusion which 
he mentions is that if God does not exist, values depend entirely 
on man and are his creation. 'Dostoievsky wrote, "if God did not 
exist, everything would be permitted”. This is the point of 
departure of existentialism.’ 2 Sartre could of course refer also to 
Nietzsche, who had no use for the idea that one could reject belief 
in God and still maintain belief in absolute values or in a univer¬ 
sally obligatory moral law. 

Sartre’s position can be expressed in this way. Man is free; and 
this means that it depends on man what he makes of himself. 
He cannot however avoid making something of himself. 3 And what 
he makes of himself implies an operative ideal, a basic project, 
which he has freely chosen or projected for himself. It is not there¬ 
fore a question of man being under an a priori moral obligation to 
choose his values. For he does so in any case. Even if he endorses, 
so to speak, a set of values or of ethical norms which he receives 
from society, this endorsement is an act of choice. The values 
become his values only through his own act. This would apply to 
acceptance of commands and prohibitions which the religious 
believer conceived as emanating from God. God could indeed 
punish a man for disobedience; but if man is free, it depends on 
him whether or not he accepts the divine commands as his ethical 
norms. From this point of view therefore we can say that it makes 
no difference whether there is a God or not. Even if God existed, 
man would still have to pursue goals which he had chosen. At the 
same time, if there is no God, there can obviously be no fore¬ 
ordained divine plan. There can be no one common ideal of 
human nature which man has been created to realize through his 
actions. He is thrown back entirely on himself, and he cannot 
justify his choice of an ideal by appealing to a divine plan for the 
human race. In this sense the existence or non-existence of God 
does make a difference. It is true that if a man accepts the ethical 
norms which he believes to have been promulgated by God, this 
implies that he has freely projected his ideal as that of a God¬ 
fearing man. The point is however that if in fact there is no God 
who has created man for a purpose, to attain a determinate end or 

1 Vexistentialisms est un humanisms, p. 94 (English, Mairet, p. 56). 

a Ibid., p. 36 (English, p. 33). 

3 Even if a man commits suicide, he has made something of himself. 
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goal, there is no given moral order to which man can appeal to 
justify his choice. The notion that there are absolute values sub¬ 
sisting in some celestial realm f of their own, apart from a divine 
mind, is quite unacceptable to Sartre. It may indeed be the case 
that he could have approached the matter in a simpler way by 
interpreting Values' simply in terms of the act of evaluation. But 
he would still insist of course that if there is no God, there is no 
possibility of justifying man's act of evaluation, say as 'rational', 
by appealing to a divinely determined ideal of human nature 
which is the measure of self-fulfilment or self-realization. To be 
sure, Sartre himself sees man as striving after the realization of a 
basic project, that of becoming Ven-soi-pour-soi or God. But he 
adds that the project is doomed to frustration, inasmuch as the 
concept of the unity of being in itself and consciousness is a self¬ 
contradictory concept. And in this sense the (necessary) non¬ 
existence of God makes a difference. 

Sartre is anxious to dissipate the impression that he is concerned 
with promoting moral anarchy or encouraging a purely capricious 
choice of values and ethical norms. He argues therefore that to 
choose between x and y is to assert the value of what we choose 
(that x, for example, is better than y), and that 'nothing can be 
good for us without being good for all'. 1 That is to say, in choosing 
a value one chooses ideally for all. If I project a certain image of 
myself as I choose to be, I am projecting an ideal image of man as 
such. If I will my own freedom, I must will the freedom of all 
other men. In other words, the judgment of value is intrinsically 
universal, not of course in the sense that other people necessarily 
accept my judgment but in the sense that to assert a value is to 
assert it ideally as a value for everyone. Sartre can therefore claim 
that he is not encouraging irresponsible choice. For in choosing 
values and deciding on ethical norms ‘I am responsible for myself 
and for all'. 2 

The validity of the contention that in choosing a value one 
chooses ideally for all men is perhaps not so clear as Sartre seems 
to think that it is. Is it logically inadmissible for me to commit 
myself to a course of action without claiming that anyone else in 
the same situation ought to commit himself in the same way? 
It may be so; but further discussion would be appropriate. Indeed, 
a philosophical ethics would have to consist, on Sartre's premises, 

1 L’exislenlialisme est un humanisme, pp. 25-6 (English, p. 29). 

2 Ibid., p. 27 (English, p. 30). 
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in an analysis of the judgment of value and of the moral judgment 
as such. It is true of course that within the frame of reference 
of his personally chosen values Sartre could develop a moral 
philosophy with concrete content. And within this frame of 
reference he can pass judgment on other people’s attitudes and 
actions. But his personally chosen system of ethics could not 
legitimately be presented as entailed by existentialism, not, that 
is to say, if existentialism illuminates possibilities of choice while 
leaving the actual choice entirely to the individual. It has indeed 
appeared to some readers that Sartre really regards freedom as 
an absolute value, and that the outline of an ethical system could 
be deduced from existentialist premises. In this case however 
existentialism would stand in need of some revision.’ The idea of 
there being a common human nature would reappear. 1 And it is 
perhaps not surprising that Sartre denies that he looks on freedom as 
an absolute value. Freedom makes possible the creation or choice of 
values; but it is not itself a value. It can hardly be claimed how¬ 
ever that Sartre successfully avoids making statements which 
imply that recognition by the for-itself of its total freedom and 
realization of this freedom in action are intrinsically valuable. 

1 It appears in any case of course, given Sartre’s analysis of the common 
basic structure of the for-itself. His attempt to admit a universality of condition 
(such as being-in-the-world) while denying a universal human nature is not con¬ 
spicuously successful. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE EXISTENTIALISM OF SARTRE (2) 

Sartre and Marxism — The aims of the Critique — Individual 
praxis — The anti-dialectic and the domination of the 
practico-inert — The group and its fate — Critical comments. 

1. Sartrian existentialism as outlined in the last chapter by no 
means excludes personal self-commitment in a given historical 
situation. Provided therefore that Sartre did not claim that the 
values which he was defending were absolute in a metaphysical 
sense, there was no incompatibility between his existentialist 
philosophy and his support of the Resistance in the second world 
war. In regard however to his support of Marxism the situation is 
more complex. If it were simply a question of collaborating with a 
political Party with a view to realizing certain social ends which 
were considered desirable, such collaboration would hardly be 
incompatible with existentialism from a logical point of view, 
even if we felt inclined to question the wisdom of a champion of 
human freedom making common cause with a Party whose 
dictatorial ways are notorious. Marxism however is a philosophy 
with doctrines, not to say dogmas, which cannot be reconciled 
with Sartrian existentialism. For example, whereas Sartre repre¬ 
sents the for-itself as the source of all meaning, Marxism depicts 
history as being in itself an intelligible process, a process which 
can be discerned by the human mind and which, when stated in 
the form of dialectical materialism, represents scientific know¬ 
ledge rather than metaphysical speculation. The question arises 
therefore to what extent Sartre has come to accept Marxism as a 
philosophy, and, if he accepts it, whether he has abandoned 
existentialism or tries to combine it with Marxism. 

In 1946 Sartre published in Les temps modernes a long article on 
materialism and revolution. 1 In it he accepts Marx’s view of man 
as self-alienated and of the need for revolution if this alienation is 
to be overcome. He objects however to Marxist materialism. He is 
indeed prepared to admit that, historically speaking, materialism 

1 Reprinted in Situations III (1949). An English translation is included in 
Literary and Philosophical Essays. 
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has been 'bound up with the revolutionary attitude’, 1 and that 
from the short-term view of the politician or the political activist 
it is The only myth which suits revolutionary requirements’. 2 
At the same time Sartre insists that this is precisely what 
materialism is, namely a myth and not the expression of scientific 
knowledge or of absolute truth. Further, dogmatic materialism 
makes it impossible to understand man as the free self-trans¬ 
cending subject. To be sure, the Marxists protest that their 
materialism is dialectical and different from old-fashioned 
materialism. And in practice they obviously call for and rely on 
man’s free activity. This simply shows however that even if 
materialism has a temporary pragmatic value, a genuine philo¬ 
sophy of revolution must discard this myth. For such a philo¬ 
sophy must be able to accommodate and explain the movement 
of transcendence, in the sense of the human subject transcending 
the present social order towards a society which does not yet 
exist, which is therefore not clearly perceived, and which man 
seeks to create but which will not come about automatically or 
inevitably. This possibility of transcending a given situation and 
grasping it in a perspective which unites understanding and 
action 'is precisely what we call freedom’. 3 And it is this which 
materialism is incapable of explaining. 

The article to which we have been referring certainly reads like 
a sustained attack on Marxism and, by implication at any rate, 
as a defence of existentialism. Sartre asserts however that 'the 
Communist Party is the only revolutionary party’, 4 and in a 
subsequently added note he explains that his criticism was directed 
not so much against Marx himself as against 'the Marxist scholas¬ 
ticism of 1949’. 5 In other words, Sartre looks on the Communist 
Party as the spearhead of social revolution and as the organ of 
man’s transcendence in a given situation. And in his articles on 
the Communists and peace in Les temps modernes (1952 f.) he 
defends the Party and exhorts workers to join it. He has not himself 
joined it however, and he has continued to believe that Marxism 
has become a dogmatism which stands in need of rejuvenation 
through a rediscovery of man as the free active subject. As long 
as dialectical materialism retains its present form, existentialism 
must continue to exist as a distinct line of thought. If however 

1 Literary and Philosophical Essays, p. 207. The implication is that theism, 
for example, is linked with a conservative outlook. 

2 Ibid., p. 208. 3 Ibid., p. 220. 4 Ibid., p. 238. 


0 Ibid., p. 185, n 1. 
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Marxism were rejuvenated by basing itself on man rather than on 
Nature, existentialism would cease to exist as a distinct philosophy. 

This point of view finds expression in Sartre’s Question de 
mdthode , 1 which is prefaced to the first volume of his Critique de la 
raison dialectique . 2 In no age, according to Sartre, is there more 
than one living philosophy, a living philosophy being the means 
by which the ascending class comes to consciousness of itself in an 
historical situation, whether clearly or obscurely, directly or 
indirectly. 3 Between the seventeenth and twentieth centuries 
Sartre finds only three epochs of real philosophical creation. 
'There is the "moment” of Descartes and of Locke, that of Kant 
and of Hegel, finally that of Marx.’ 4 * The philosophy of Marx is 
thus the living philosophy of our time; and it cannot be surpassed 
as long as the situation out of which it arose remains unsurpassed. 6 
Unfortunately, the philosophy of Marx has ceased to grow and is 
affected with sclerosis. ‘The open concepts of Marxism have 
become closed; they are no more keys , interpretative schemata; 
they are asserted in themselves, as already achieved knowledge.’ 6 
In Kantian terminology, regulative ideas have been transformed 
into constitutive ideas; and heuristic schemes have become dog¬ 
mas imposed by authority. This has meant that the Marxists have 
misrepresented historical events, such as the Hungarian revolution 
of 1956, by forcing them into a rigid theoretical framework, 7 
while the heuristic principle of seeking the universal in its parti¬ 
culars has been converted into the terrorist principle ‘liquidate 
particularity', 8 a liquidation which under Stalin at any rate 
assumed an obviously physical form. 

A living philosophy is for Sartre a process of ‘totalization’. 
That is to say, it is not a totality or finished whole, like a fully 
constructed machine, but rather a unifying or synthesizing process, 

1 Translated by H. Barnes as Search for a Method (New York, 1963). 

2 Paris, 1960, This work will be referred to in footnotes as C.R.D. 

8 For example, the consciousness of the bourgeoisie is said to have been ex¬ 
pressed obscurely 'in the image of universal man proposed by Kantianism' 
{C.R.D., p, 15). 

4 C.R.D., p. 17. 

6 According to Sartre, any attempt to go beyond Marxism is in effect a return 
to a pre-Marxist position. 

« C.R.D., p. 28. 

7 It is of course true that events such as the Hungarian revolution and the 
liberalization of the regime in Czechoslovakia under Dubcek were misrepresented 
by theoreticians and publicists of the Soviet Union. But it is also pretty obvious 
that the actions of the Soviet authorities were influenced by other factors besides 
ideological blinkers. 

8 C.R.D., p. 28. 
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bringing together past and present and oriented to a future 
which is not determined in advance. The philosopher is within an 
ongoing process, and he cannot take the place of God and see all 
history as a totality. This is however precisely what the Marxists 
try to do when they speak of the future as assured and of the 
inevitable march of history towards a certain goal. Moreover, they 
thus make nonsense of human freedom and creativity, even though 
their political activism demands and presupposes human freedom. 

A natural conclusion to draw from Sartre's criticism is that 
Marxism is certainly not the living philosophy of our time, even 
if it is the official ideology of a powerful social-political movement. 
Sartre however will not allow that the sclerosis of Marxism is the 
result of senility. 'Marxism is still young, almost in infancy; it has 
hardly begun to develop. It remains therefore the philosophy of 
our time.’ 1 The original inspiration of Marxism has indeed been 
forgotten by theoreticians of the Communist Party. And if the 
Marxist follows Engels in finding the dialectic at work in Nature 
itself, quite independently of man, and regards human history as 
the prolongation of natural processes which develop inevitably, 
man is reduced to the condition of a passive instrument of an 
hypostatized dialectic. Though however Marxism has been 
distorted, it is capable of rediscovering its original inspiration and 
its basic humanism. Sartre quotes the well known statement by 
Engels in a letter to Marx that it is human beings themselves who 
make their history, though they do so in a situation which condi¬ 
tions their activity. 2 He uses texts of this kind to support his con¬ 
tention that Marxism can rediscover within itself the idea of man 
as defined by his project, by his movement of transcendence 
towards his possibilities, towards a future which, though condi¬ 
tioned by the present, can be realized only through man’s free 
action. 

If Marxism returns to its original inspiration and rediscovers the 
human dimension within itself, 'existentialism will no longer 
have any reason to exist.’ 3 That is to say, it will cease to be a 
distinct line of thought and will be absorbed, preserved and 
surpassed in ‘the totalizing movement of philosophy’, 4 in the one 
living and developing philosophy of our time. Marxism is the only 
philosophy which really expresses the consciousness of man living 
in a world of 'scarcity’ {rareti), in a world in which there is an 
unequal distribution of material goods and which is therefore 

1 Ibid., p. 29. 3 Ibid., p. 60. 8 Ibid., p. nr. 4 Ibid., p. m. 
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characterized by conflict and class antagonism. And a humanized 
Marxism (an existentialized Marxism, one might say) would be 
the only genuine philosophy of revolution. If however the social 
revolution were to be realized and a society were to come into 
being from which scarcity and class antagonism were absent, 
Marxism would have fulfilled its destiny and would be succeeded 
by another 'totalizing’ philosophy, a philosophy of freedom. 1 
In other words, to say that Marxism is the one living philosophy 
of our time is not to say that it is the final philosophy for all future 
time. 

2. We have been referring to the essay on method ( Question 
de mithode), which was originally entitled Existentialism and 
Marxism. Sartre tells us 2 that though this essay was written 
before the Critique of Dialectical Reason and has been used as an 
introduction to it, the Critique is prior from the logical point of 
view, inasmuch as it provides the critical foundations of the essay 
on method. This does not alter the fact that the essay is consi¬ 
derably easier to read than the Critique itself, which is long, 
rambling and turgid. 

In the Critique Sartre is concerned with dialectical thinking as 
the only way of understanding history. He makes a distinction 
between analytical and dialectical rationalism. The analytical 
reason, represented by eighteenth-century rationalism and by 
positivism, adopts the position of a spectator, of an external 
judge. Further, it tries to explain new facts by reducing them to 
old facts; and it is thus incapable of understanding the emergence 
of novelty. The dialectical reason however, which moves through 
thesis, antithesis or negation, and the negation of the negation, 
does not reduce the new to the old; nor does it attempt to explain 
the whole by reducing it to its constituent parts. It expresses an 
irreversible movement, oriented to the emergence of novelty. It 
can be described, Sartre tells us, as 'the absolute intelligibility of 
an irreducible novelty in so far as it is an irreducible novelty’. 3 
It understands the ‘parts’, such as particular historical situations 
and social groups, not in the light of a totality, in the sense of a 
finished or complete whole, but in terms of an ongoing process of 
totalization, oriented to the new. 

Sartre agrees therefore with the Marxists that the movement of 

1 Sartre is referring of course to freedom from the slavery of material produc¬ 
tion as hitherto experienced, not to freedom as the structure of le pour-soi . For the 
latter is an ever-present reality. 

3 C.R.D., p. 9. 3 Ibid,, p. 147. 
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history can be understood only by dialectical thinking. He finds 
fault with them however for not grounding the dialectical method 
in an a priori manner. He himself proposes to establish a priori 
‘the heuristic value of the dialectical method, when it is applied 
to the sciences of man, and the necessity, whatever may be the 
fact envisaged, provided that it is human, of setting it in the 
ongoing totalization ( dans la totalisation en cours) and of under¬ 
standing it in this context.’ 1 For example, Sartre wishes to grasp, 
in and through the real alienations of concrete history, alienation 
as an ‘a priori possibility of human praxis ’. 2 In the first volume of 
the Critique he is not concerned with adding to our knowledge of 
historical facts, nor with playing the part of a sociologist by 
studying the development of particular societies or groups. Rather 
is he concerned with asking 'on what conditions is the knowledge 
of a history possible? Within what limits can the connections 
which are brought to light be necessary ? What is dialectical ratio¬ 
nality, what are its limits and its foundations’? 3 Sartre therefore 
entitles his work a Critique of the dialectical reason, the term being 
obviously suggested by Kant’s use of the term Kritik. Indeed, in 
one place Sartre remarks that, to 'parody’ Kant, his aim might 
be described as that of laying the foundations of a 'Prolegomena 
for every future anthropology’. 4 

Mention of Kant can however be misleading. For though Sartre 
is concerned with the conditions of possibility for history being an 
intelligible but not determined process, he does not regard his 
inquiry as purely formal, as a reflection by the mind on a pattern 
of thought which it imposes on a process which is not itself dialec¬ 
tical in structure. The word ‘dialectic’, he remarks, can be used in 
two ways, as meaning either a method, a movement of thought, 
or a movement in the object of thought. He claims however that 
the two meanings are simply two aspects of one process. The 
dialectical reason has indeed to reflect on itself. For it 'can be 
criticized, in the sense in which Kant understood the term’, 5 
only by itself. But to grasp the basic structures of dialectical 
thought is also to grasp the basic structures of the movement of 
history. The dialectical reason’s reflection on itself can thus be 
seen as history becoming conscious of itself. 

What Sartre tries to dc in the first volume of the Critique is to 

1 Ibid., p. 153. 

3 Ibid., p. 154. By praxis Sartre means human action. Philosophy as oriented 
t° the future, is itself a form of action and can thus be subsumed under braxis 
Ibid., p. 135. 1 ibid., p. 153. 5 Ibid £ l20 
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reconcile the thesis that it is man who makes history, and so the 
dialectic, with recognition of the fact that human activity is 
subject to and limited by antecedent conditions to such an extent 
that he can appear to be ‘undergoing’ the dialectic rather than 
making it. To put the matter in another way, Sartre is determined 
to preserve his existentialist view of man as a free agent, defined 
by his project, while he is also determined to adopt and justify the 
Marxist interpretation of history as a dialectical process. His 
determination to make human freedom the basic factor in history 
means that he cannot accept any mechanistic interpretation of 
history which would imply that human beings are simply puppets 
or instruments of a dialectical law which operates in Nature apart 
from man and continues to govern human history. In the Critique 
he does not seem prepared to state roundly that talk about a 
dialectical process in Nature in itself, apart from man, is non¬ 
sensical. But he makes it clear that the claim that there is such a 
process is for him no more than an unverified hypothesis which 
should be disregarded. And he confines his attention to human 
history, insisting that it is made by man, whereas Nature ‘in 
itself’ is obviously not man’s creation. At the same time Sartre’s 
determination to do justice to the contention of Marx and Engels 
that human activity is subject to antecedent conditions means 
that he has to place a greater emphasis than in Being and Nothing¬ 
ness on the influence of man’s situation. Man exists, for example, 
in a material environment; and though he works on the environ¬ 
ment, the environment (or Nature not ‘in itself’ but in relation to 
man) acts on him and conditions his activity. Within limits man 
can change his environment; but then the changed environment 
constitutes a new objectivity, a new set of antecedent conditions 
which influence and limit human activity. In other words, the 
relationship between man and Nature is a changing dialectical 
relationship. And analogous remarks can be made about the 
relationship between man and his social environment. Societies 
and groups are created by man; but every human being is bom 
into a social environment, and the fact of social pressure is un¬ 
deniable, even though man is capable of transcending a given 
social situation in view of a projected goal which, if realized, con¬ 
stitutes a new objectivity or set of antecedent conditions. 

The reconciliation of the two theses, that man makes history 
and that his activity is subject to and limited by antecedent 
conditions, can be found, according to Sartre, only by discovering 
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the roots of the whole dialectical process of history in human 
praxis or action. Sartre tells us that in the first volume of the 
Critique he looks ‘exclusively for the intelligible foundations of a 
structural anthropology, in so far, it is understood, as these 
synthetic structures constitute the very condition of an ongoing 
totalization which is perpetually oriented.’ 1 He treats first of what 
he calls the constituting dialectic. This is grasped in and through 
reflection on the individual’s praxis, on his productive work; 
and it is in fact the dialectic of the worker, considered as an 
individual. Sartre then tries to show how the constituting dialectic 
gives rise to its negation, the anti-dialectic, in which man becomes 
a prisoner of his own product, of the ‘practlco-inert’. This is of 
course the sphere of alienation, the sphere in which human beings 
are united in ‘collections’, like the individuals who are brought 
together by being concerned with the maintenance and running 
of a certain machine. Thirdly, the transition from the negation to 
the negation of the negation is effected by the constitution of the 
‘group’, in which human beings are united by sharing a common 
end or project and transcend their given situation towards possi¬ 
bilities to be realized through concerted free action. The third 
phase therefore, described as the constituted dialectic, is in effect 
the dialectic of the group. The whole process, in all its phases, 
is rooted in human praxis, in man’s productive action. And if we 
can say that in the dialectical reason’s self-reflection history 
becomes conscious of itself, this means that human praxis becomes 
conscious of itself and of its dialectical developments as free 
activity which presupposes antecedent conditions. 

In the first volume of the Critique therefore Sartre pursues what 
he describes as a regressive method, working back to the under- 
lying dialectical structure of the relations between man and 
Nature and between human beings. He inquires into the funda¬ 
mental structures which make it possible to claim with truth that 
it is men who make history but that they do so as the basis of 
antecedent conditions. It is clear however that human action can 
have results which are different from those envisaged by the 
agents. A group may carry out concerted action which appears as 
successful to the members of the group, though the long-term 
result, the ‘diachronic’ effect as Sartre puts it, may be different 
from what the group intended or extended. To take a simple 
example, ‘the victory of 1918 creates in the common field of 

1 Ibid,, p. 156. 
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Europe the possibility of the defeat of 1940.’ 1 It may thus appear 
that in the long run it is not so much a question of men freely 
making history as of their suffering or undergoing a necessity 
which is beyond their control. There is need therefore for use of 
the method of 'synthetic progression' to unify the multiplicity 
of human actions or, rather, to show how they ceaselessly 'totalize' 
themselves in an intelligible but open-ended historical process. 
And Sartre informs us that in the promised second volume of the 
Critique he 'will try to establish that there is one human history, 
with one truth and one intelligibility'. 2 

The development of an overall philosophy of history is not 
quite what one would expect from the author of Being and 
Nothingness . But critical comment is best left until we have out¬ 
lined, in an inevitably brief and sketchy manner, some of the lines 
of thought contained in the one published volume of the Critique . 
For the moment it is sufficient to note that Sartre is determined 
to prove a thesis, to justify the view that Marxism is the one 
living philosophy of our time, even if it needs rejuvenation 
through an injection of existentialism. 

3. As we have already indicated, Sartre begins by considering 
the action or praxis of the individual. For if it is men who make 
history, and if history is a dialectical totalization of the actions 
of individuals, it is essential to show that human action possesses 
an inherently dialectical structure. *The whole of the historical 
dialectic rests on individual praxis which is already dialectical , that 
is to say in the measure in which action is in itself a negating 
transcendence of a contradiction, a determination of a present 
totalization in the name of a future totality, a real and efficacious 
working of matter.' 3 

This tiresome jargon is used to refer to quite ordinary situations. 
Sartre assumes the existence of man as a living organism. That is 
to say, the organic negates the inorganic. Man however experiences 
need ( besoin ). He needs food, for example. And this need is said to 
be a negation of the negation, in the sense that the organism 
transcends itself towards its material environment. By doing so it 
totalizes its environment as the field of possibilities, as the field, 
that is to say, in which it seeks to find satisfaction of its needs and 
so to conserve itself as an organic totality in the future. The action 
proceeding from the need is a working of matter. 

By totalizing his environment in this way man constitutes it as 

1 Ibid., p. 635. a Ibid., p. 635. 9 Ibid., pp. 165-6. 
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a passive totality. 'Matter revealed as a passive totality by an 
organic being which endeavours to find therein its being, here is 
Nature in its first form.' 1 Nature however, as so constituted, reacts 
on man by revealing itself as a menace to the life of the human 
organism, as an obstacle and threat of possible death. In this 
sense Nature negates man. Sartre preserves the point of view 
maintained in Being and Nothingness that it is consciousness 
which confers meaning on being-in-itself. For it is the organism's 
transcending towards its natural environment which reveals this 
environment as threatening or menacing. Nature's negating of man 
is thus due to man himself. This does not however alter the fact 
that Nature does appear as a menace or a threat of destruction. 
And to protect himself man has, according to Sartre, to make 
himself 'inert matter'. That is to say he has to act on matter by 
means of a tool, whether it is a tool in the ordinary sense or his 
own body treated as a tool. This action however is inspired by a 
projet and thus has a mediating function between present and 
future, in the sense that man's acting on his material environment 
is directed to his own conservation, as a present totality, in the 
future. ‘Praxis is at first nothing else but the relation of the 
organism as an exterior future to the present organism as a 
threatened totality.' 2 It is therefore through his productive labour, 
and so through the mediation of Nature, that man totalizes him¬ 
self, linking himself as a present totality to himself as a future 
possibility, as the goal of his movement of transcendence. Accord¬ 
ing to Sartre the relations between man and his material environ¬ 
ment thus take the form of ‘dialectical circularity', 3 man being 
'mediated' by things to the extent in which things are 'mediated' 
by man. 

Even on the level of individual praxis however there are 
obviously relations between individuals, though the genuine 
group does not belong to this phase of the dialectic. Consider, for 
example, two workers who agree on an exchange of products. Each 
voluntarily becomes a means for the other, in and through his 
product. And we can say that each recognizes the other's praxis 
and project. But unity does not go further than this. In a world of 
scarcity of course one man represents a menace or threat to the 
other. But this situation leads to conflict rather than to genuine 
unity, even if one man succeeds in compelling another to serve as 
an instrument for the attainment of his own end. In Sartre's view 

1 Ibid., p. 167. 2 Ibid., p. 168. 3 Ibid., p. 165. 
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‘unity comes from outside’, 1 a theme already familiar from Being 
and Nothingness. In some cases unification is affected simply in the 
consciousness of the third party. One of the examples given by 
Sartre is that of a bourgeois on holiday, who watches from a 
window two workers, one working on a road, the other in a garden. 
The watcher negates them by differentiating himself, as a bour¬ 
geois on holiday, from the two workers, but by doing so he unites 
them in terms of their praxis. This unification has of course a 
foundation in fact, inasmuch as the two men are actually workers; 
but the unification takes place in the mind of the watcher, not in 
the minds of the labourers who are ex hypothesi unaware of one 
another. In other cases however the unification (or totalization) is 
effected in a plurality of consciousnesses through the mediation 
of a third party. For example, in the presence of the exploiting 
boss a we-consciousness, that of the exploited, can arise in the 
minds of the workmen. 

As has been noted, explicit treatment of such themes as exploita¬ 
tion does not really belong to consideration of the first phase of the 
dialectic. For individual praxis as such does not involve either 
exploitation or the formation of a group. At the same time the 
possibility of such developments is prefigured in individual praxis. 
And this is the point which Sartre wishes to make. He is arguing 
that the conditions of possibility of the dialectic of history, 
interpreted of course on Marxian lines, are present from the start 
in individual praxis, so that human action is the foundation of the 
whole dialectic. To put the matter in another way, he wishes to 
maintain the position of le pour-soi in Being and Nothingness as 
the giver of meaning. For example, Sartre argues that in Nature 
in itself there is no scarcity. Scarcity is present in Nature only 
through the mediation of man, in relation, that is to say, to human 
needs. Once present in the material environment, making Nature 
appear as a threat to man’s life, scarcity then rebounds, so to 
speak, onto man himself, making his fellow men appear to the 
individual as a threat. This situation in turn makes possible not 
only conflict, violence 2 and exploitation but also the forming of 
genuine groups. Thus while he finds room for Marx’s concept of 
man as standing in a dialectical relationship to his environment 
before the development of conflict and class antagonism, at any 
rate in a logical sense of ‘before , Sartre can also assert that the 
conditions of possibility of the whole dialectic of history are 

i p . 197. a For Sartre violence is interiorized scarcity. 
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precontained in man’s free action, and that history is thus made 
by man. 

4. When speaking of scarcity Sartre refers to scarcity of pro¬ 
ducts, scarcity of tools, scarcity of workers, scarcity of consumers. 
The basic reference however is to shortage of the goods required for 
the maintenance of human life. Scarcity in this sense grounds the 
possibility of social division into haves and have-nots or at any 
rate into consumers and sub-consumers, and so of class division. 
Such division can of course take place as the result of war, when 
one population is compelled to work for another. But what is 
inevitable is that in a world of scarcity there should be class 
divisions of some kind. As for determinate social relations and 
structures, Sartre accepts the Marxian doctrine that they depend 
on the mode of production. ‘The essential discovery of Marxism 
is that work as an historical reality and as the utilization of 
determinate tools in an already determinate social and material 
milieu is the real basis of the organization of social relations. This 
discovery can no more be questioned. ... In the milieu of scarcity 
all the structures of a determinate society rests on its mode of 
production.’ 1 At the same time Sartre tries to go back behind 
social division and struggle, the negation of man by man, ‘the 
negation of man by matter considered as the organization of his 
being outside himself in Nature.' 2 

The point of view which finds expression in this typical spcimen 
of Sartrian jargon can be illustrated in the following way. To 
overcome scarcity man acts on his material environment and 
invents tools to do so. But then matter worked on by man (matUre 
ceuvrde) turns against man, becoming ‘counter-man’. Thus the 
Chinese peasants won arable soil ‘against Nature' 3 by pursuing a 
policy of deforestation. The result of this was a series of inundations 
against which there was no protection. Nature exhibited a ‘contra- 
finality’ and affected human praxis and social relations. Again, the 
invention of machines and the development of industrialization 
was intended to overcome scarcity but in fact produced a further 
negation of man by making human beings the slaves of machines. 
Man thus falls under the domination of the ‘practico-inert’ which 
he himself has created. Man makes the machine; but the machine 
then reacts on man, reducing him to the level of the practico- 
inert, to what can be manipulated. To be sure, man remains the 
for-itself, and so free. At the same time hs becomes subject to the 

1 Ibid., pp. 224-5, notes. 3 Ibid., p. 223. 3 Ibid., p. 232. 
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domination of the worked matter (matiere ceuvrie) which he him¬ 
self has made and which represents man as outside himself, as 
objectified in matter. Man is thus alienated or estranged from 
himself. 

Sartre lays great emphasis on the power of worked matter to 
affect social relations. 'It is the object and the object alone which 
combines human efforts in its inhuman unity.' 1 For example, it is 
the demands of the machine which differentiate workers into 
skilled and unskilled. It is also the practico-inert which determines 
the stratification of classes, a class being for Sartre a collective 
or collection. In the collection human beings are united by some¬ 
thing outside themselves in the way that a number of people 
waiting for an already crowded bus are united. They constitute a 
'series’, not in the sense that they are all standing in a line but in 
the sense that each member is a unit, interested in his getting a 
place in the bus, a unit for which other members of the series are 
potential rivals or enemies. Similarly, each worker in a factory is 
intent on gaining his livelihood; and what brings the workers 
together in this particular collection is the machine or set of 
machines. Again, it is worked matter or the practico-inert which 
lies at the basis of class-division. To use an Hegelian term, Sartre 
is speaking of the class 'in itself’, not of the class ‘for itself’. And 
he accepts the Marxist view that the mode of production deter¬ 
mines the nature of class division. 

This domination of man by matter represents the sphere of what 
Sartre describes as the anti-dialectic. 2 And he lays such emphasis 
on it that some writers have seen in his attitude an almost 
Manichaean view of matter as evil or at any rate as the source of 
evil. However this may be, it should be remembered that worked 
matter is for Sartre man exteriorized and that man’s subjection to 
the practico-inert is in a sense subjection to himself, though in a 
form which involves self-estrangement or self-alienation. Though 
enslaved to his creation, man remains free. And just as the 
constituting dialectic contains within itself the possibility of an 
anti-dialectic, so does the anti-dialectic contain within itself the 
possibility of the constituted dialectic. Thus the class in itself can 

1 Ibid., p. 350. 

3 The sphere or phase of the anti-dialectic is associated by Sartre with the 
analytical reason, the mode of thought characteristic of the bourgeoisie. This is 
one reason why Sartre describes the bourgeois intellectuals who discovered the 
dialectical reason as ‘traitors’ to their class. Obviously, the word ‘traitor’ is used 
descriptively, and not in a condemnatory sense. 
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become the class for itself, and the series can be transformed into 
the group. 

5. This transition is not for Sartre inevitable or automatic but 
depends on human freedom, on individuals negating the domi¬ 
nation of the practico-inert and transcending the social situation 
created by this domination towards a new social form, with a 
view to constituting or making it ‘on the basis of the anti-dia¬ 
lectic’. 1 The unification of the workers as a genuine group, taking 
concerted action in view of a common end, must come from 
within. The transformation of the series into a group or of the class 
in itself into the class in and for itself comes about through a 
synthesis, a marriage as it were, of the original freedom which 
expresses itself in individual praxis, in the constituting dialectic, 
with the externally produced totalization in a series which pertains 
to the phase of the anti-dialectic. 

The original constitution of the group expresses an upsurge of 
freedom. But Sartre is under no illusion about the group’s stability. 
Once its immediate aim is attained, the storming of the Bastille 
for example, it tends to fragment or fall apart. The threat of 
atomization is met, if it is met, by ‘the oath' (le serment), a term 
which should be understood not in the sense of a formal oath or of 
a social contract but rather in that of the will to preserve the 
group. This will however is inevitably accompanied by the exer¬ 
cise of constraint on members of the group whose actions tend to 
disintegrate it. In other words, the preservation of a group is 
accompanied by the development of authority and institu¬ 
tionalism. There then arises the temptation on the part of the 
leader or leaders of the group to represent his or their will as the 
‘real’ will of all, considered as constituting an organic totality. But 
Sartre refuses to admit that the group is or can be an organic 
entity over and above its interrelated members. It is true that the 
leader may succeed not only in imposing his will but also in getting 
it accepted by the other members as their will. But the individual 
member is then reduced to the status of a quasi-inorganic entity, 
while 'the group is the machine which the sovereign makes to 
function perinde ac cadaver ’. 2 The group can thus come to resemble 
an inorganic entity, a machine; but when constraint is removed, 
its members tend to break apart, thus manifesting the fact that 
while they are individual organic entities, the group is not. 

1 C.R.D., p. 376. 

2 Ibid., p. 601. Perinde ac cadaver , like a corpse. 
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The State is for Sartre the group of organizers and adminis¬ 
trators to which the other groups composing a given society have 
conceded authority, probably more out of impotence than because 
they positively willed to do so. It is true that the organized State 
is required for the protection of groups; but it is not an organic 
entity with some sacred status. And its legitimacy consists in its 
ability to combine and manipulate other collections and groups. 
The idea of a diffused popular sovereignty which embodies itself 
in the sovereign is a mystification. There is no diffused sovereignty. 
The legitimacy of the sovereign is simply one of empirical fact, the 
ability to govern. T obey because I cannot do otherwise/ 2 

Sartre rejects therefore any deification of the State. And, as one 
would expect, he accepts the Marxist view that in the class struggle 
the State acts as The organ of the exploiting class (or classes)'. 3 
At the same time he recognizes that even if the State acts as the 
organ of a dominant class, it none the less claims to represent the 
national interest and that it may conceive a 'totalizing' view of 
the common good and impose its mediating policy even on the 
dominant class. To say this however is to say that the group which 
constitutes the State tries to maintain itself as the accepted 
legitimate sovereign 'by serving the interests of the class from 
which it proceeds, and, if needed , against its interests.' 4 In plain 
English, a government composed of people from a particular 
class may take a wider view than that which would be suggested 
by the prima facie interests or advantage of the class in question. 
If so, this is to be interpreted in Marxist terms as a subtle way of 
preserving the position of the dominant class, which might 
otherwise be threatened. 

To do him justice, Sartre is quite prepared to extend his rather 
cynical view of the State to the Communist State. In his opinion 
it is in the interest of the dominant group in the State to reduce 
other groups to collections or series and at the same time to condi¬ 
tion the members of these series in such a way that they have the 
illusion of belonging to a genuine totality. This was what the Nazi 
government tried to do. And it can also be seen in the case of the 
so-called dictatorship of the proletariat. Talk about the pro¬ 
letariat exercising a dictatorship is for Sartre 'mystification'. 
The plain fact is that the dominant group takes good care to see 
that no other genuine groups arise and combines coercion with 


1 Ibid., p. 609. 


a Ibid., p. 609. 


9 Ibid., p. 610. 


4 Ibid., p. 612. 
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conditioning to preserve the illusion that its own interest is that 
of the totality. 

6. There is an obvious difference in atmosphere between Being 
and Nothingness on the one hand and the Critique of Dialecti¬ 
cal Reason on the other. In the earlier work it is the totally free 
individual who stands in the centre of the picture, the individual 
who chooses his own values and is constantly transcending him¬ 
self towards his future possibilities in the light of his freely chosen 
basic operative ideal, until at death he relapses into the facticity 
of I’en-soi, the in-itself. In spite of topical examples, the work can 
be looked on as an abstract analysis of the two fundamental 
concepts of the for-itself and the in-itself and as applying to man 
at all times. In the later work, the Critique, the general movement 
of history comes to the fore, and a much greater emphasis is laid 
on the group and concerted action by a group as it transcends a 
given social situation towards the realization of a new society. 
Again, though in the earlier work Sartre certainly recognizes the 
fact that every human being exists and acts in a given historical 
situation, and the fact that the exercise, of human freedom is 
influenced by a variety of factors, environmental, physiological, 
and psychological, he is chiefly intent on arguing that limitations 
on human freedom are limitations only because the individual 
confers on them this significance. In the Critique this point of view 
does indeed reappear; but there is clearly a much greater emphasis 
on the constraining pressure of antecedent conditions on human 
activity. ‘Above all, let no one proceed to interpret us as saying 
that man is free in all situations, as the Stoics claimed. We want 
to say exactly the contrary, namely that all men are slaves in so far 
as their experience of life develops in the field of the practico-inert 
and in the precise measure in which this field is originally condi¬ 
tioned by scarcity.’ 1 

To draw attention to differences between Being and Nothingness 
and the Critique of the Dialectical Reason is not however to deny 
that there is any discernible continuity. In the earlier work, we 
can say, there is a dialectical relationship between the for-itself 
and the in-itself, between consciousness and being. The former 
arises through a negation of the latter; and it thus presupposes 
and depends on being in itself. At the same time being in itself 
requires consciousness in order to possess meaning and to be 
revealed as a world. In the Critique this dialectical relationship 
1 Ibid., p. 369. 
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takes the form of that between man and his material environ¬ 
ment. Man presupposes a material environment and acts on it; 
but the environment is revealed as Nature only through the 
mediation of man. Again, in Being and Nothingness there is a 
dialectical relationship between distinct consciousnesses, inasmuch 
as the for-itself is said to negate and yet to require the Other. The 
Other’s ‘look’ both threatens the self and reveals it to itself. In 
the Critique the threat represented by the Other is described in 
terms of the concept of scarcity rather than in that of the look; 
but the basic dialectical relationship remains. Moreover, in spite 
of the prominence which Sartre gives to the idea of the group, his 
account of the genesis, nature and disintegration of the group 
shows clearly enough that for him the individual free agent is still 
the basic factor. And even though in the Critique a much greater 
emphasis is placed on the constraining influence of antecedent 
conditions, the domination of man by matter is represented as 
man’s subjection to himself as exteriorized, as a self-estrangement 
which can be freely transcended. 

As Sartre has not simply abandoned existentialism for Marxism 
but has tried to combine the two by re-interpreting Marxism in 
the light of an existentialist anthropology, it is only to be expected 
that we should find in his thought elements both of continuity 
and of discontinuity. It does not necessarily follow however that 
his existentialized Marxism is free of all ambiguity. As we have 
seen, he tries to combine two positions. On the one hand there is 
the thesis that it is man himself who makes history, and that he 
does so in a sense which excludes the claim that a certain social 
situation in the future is assured, as, that is to say, the inevitable 
result of the working out of a dialectical law which governs the 
historical process. On the other hand there is the thesis that the 
dialectical pattern is not simply imposed on history by the human 
mind but that history possesses a dialectical structure of such a 
kind that it makes sense to speak of man undergoing or suffering 
the dialectic. Sartre wishes to retain the concept of man as the 
free agent and at the same time to make room for the idea of 
man as the slave of the practico-inert. He wishes to say on the one 
hand that it is man who freely makes the dialectical movement of 
history, while on the other hand he proposes the view that history 
is one intelligible open-ended process. If by claiming that history 
is intelligible Sartre meant simply that historians can write intel¬ 
ligible accounts of historical events and movements, there would 
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be no difficulty, other than the puzzles which the philosopher 
can propose about the relation between, for instance, an historian’s 
reconstruction in the present and a past which no longer exists. 
But when Sartre claims that history is intelligible, he obviously 
does not mean simply that historiography is possible. He is 
claiming that history as a whole, though an unfinished whole, a 
process of ‘totalization’, embodies one intelligible movement. 
And the more this claim is pressed, the closer does Sartre come to 
a teleological view of history which implies the very conclusion 
which he wishes to avoid, namely that history is governed by a 
dialectical law of which man is the instrument. 

Sartre can reply, for example, that the statement that it is man 
who makes history and thus its dialectical pattern is not incom¬ 
patible with the statement that man does not simply impose the 
pattern but finds or recognizes it. For man finds what he has 
made. If he finds in history his own self-alienation and his en¬ 
slavement to the practico-inert, he is recognizing in reflection 
what he himself has brought about. It does not follow that man 
deliberately caused his enslavement. The fact of the matter is 
that man’s activity is conditioned from the start by an ante¬ 
cedent or given situation. He acts freely, but not in a vacuum. 
His action has results which constitute antecedent conditions 
for the actions of others. And so on. Given man’s basic situation, 
the course of his history is what one might expect. But it is none 
the less the story of the activity of free agents. History should not 
be represented as an entity over and above human action and as 
determining it. It is human action, as subject to the constraining 
pressure of antecedent conditions. And this pressure can amount 
to enslavement, though it does not destroy man’s basic freedom 
and his ability to transcend his enslavement. 

Though however Sartre can make a good job of reconciling 
positions which may appear at first sight to be incompatible, it is 
difficult to feel satisfied. As we have noted, Sartre looks in man 
himself for the conditions of possibility of the dialectic of history. 
This enables him to claim that it is man himself who makes history 
and its dialectical pattern and that there is no impersonal dialec¬ 
tical law working independently and using man as an instrument. 
As however man acts in a situation, we may well be inclined to 
draw the conclusion that the movement of history is simply the 
unfolding or development of the original or basic dialectical 
relationship between man and his environment. In other words. 
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Sartre’s grounding of the dialectic in man himself is not free from 
ambiguity. It might imply that man happens to have chosen to 
act in a certain way, when he could have acted in another way. 
Or it might imply that the dialectical movement of history is the 
development of a basic situation, a development which is pre¬ 
dictable in principle. In this second case it would seem reasonable 
to speak of the operation of a law, even if the law were a law of 
man's nature as existing in a certain environment. As the second 
volume of the Critique has not yet appeared, it is obviously diffi¬ 
cult to know how precisely Sartre proposes to develop his view 
of human history as possessing 'one truth and one intelligibility’ 1 
without implying that the historical process is necessary. It would 
not be surprising however if he found the task rather difficult and 
was driven to talk about the analytical reason's inability to grasp 
the movement of dialectical thought. 

The foregoing remarks relate of course simply to certain diffi¬ 
culties which arise if a philosopher tries to fuse Sartrian existen¬ 
tialism with Marxism. But we can very well go on to ask why 
Sartre or anyone else should make this attempt. It is not sufficient 
to answer that Marxism has become fossilized and that it needs an 
injection of humanism. This may very well be the case. But why 
choose Marxism in particular for rejuvenation? As we have seen, 
Sartre’s reply is that Marxism is the one living philosophy of our 
time. Why however does he think this? He assumes of course that 
history can be divided up into epochs, and that in each epoch there 
is only one living philosophy. And even if we are prepared to 
grant the first assumption or at any rate to pass over it in silence, 
the second assumption is clearly questionable. There are other 
philosophies besides Marxism which are alive today. What makes 
Marxism more living than the others? It can hardly be because 
Marxism has practical implications, whereas so-called linguistic 
analysis, for example, is not practically oriented. For Sartre tells 
us that 'every philosophy is practical, even that which appears at 
first to be the most contemplative’. 2 

The answer is of course simple enough. Sartre assumes that in 
every epoch there is one ascending class. And the living philo¬ 
sophy of an epoch is for him the philosophy which brings to 
explicit expression the needs, interests, aspirations and goal of this 
class. It need not be thought out by members of the class in ques¬ 
tion. Marx and Engels were members of the bourgeoisie. But they 
1 Ibid., p. 635- 8 Ibid., p. 16. 
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developed the philosophy which turned the proletariat from a class 
in itself into a class in and for itself and transformed it, or part 
of it, from a series of collections into a group. Marxism brings to 
explicit expression the consciousness of the ascending class and 
enables it to transcend the existing social situation towards a 
future to be realized by concerted revolutionary action. It is the 
one genuine revolutionary philosophy of our time, and it is there¬ 
fore the one living philosophy of our time. 

It is true that Sartre sometimes speaks of philosophy in what 
appears at first sight to be a different way. For example, he tells 
his readers that philosophy 'must present itself as the totalization 
of contemporary knowledge. The philosopher achieves the unifi¬ 
cation of all branches of knowledge/ 1 Taken by itself, this state¬ 
ment of the function of philosophy sounds like a reintroduction 
of the concept of a synthesis of the sciences as found in classical 
positivism. Sartre goes on however to say that the philosopher 
unifies contemporary knowledge by means of directive schemata 
which express 'the attitudes and the techniques of the ascending 
class in relation to its epoch and to the world'. 2 So the living 
philosophy is still the philosophy of the ascending class, in spite of 
talk about unification of the sciences. 

It may well be true to say that every statement of the nature of 
philosophy expresses a philosophical stance, unless perhaps it is a 
case of a statement simply about linguistic usage. However this 
may be, it seems pretty clear that Sartre’s concept of living philo¬ 
sophy expresses a previous acceptance of Marxism. For the matter 
of that, it is a previous acceptance of a Marxist point of view which 
governs his selection of historical examples and even his definition 
or description of man as 'a practical organism living with a multi¬ 
plicity of organisms in a field of scarcity'. 3 Man is doubtless what 
Sartre says that he is, even if this is not all that he is. But the 
selection of certain aspects of man and his situation for particular 
emphasis is clearly governed by a previous conviction that Marxism 
is the one living philosophy of our time. In the long run we can 
hardly avoid the conclusion that it is Sartre’s personal social and 
political commitment which is basically responsible for his choice 
of Marxism as the philosophy which he proposes to rejuvenate. 

If the living philosophy of an epoch represents the self-con¬ 
sciousness and aspirations of the ascending class, the natural 
conclusion to draw is that it is true only in a relative sense. For 

1 Ibid., p. 15. * Ibid., p. 15. 8 Ibid., p. 688. 
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there have been other epochs, with other ascending classes and 
other living philosophies. Sartre however does not wish to tie 
Marxism in an exclusive manner to the rising class. In the Critique 
he insists that Marxism is the philosophy of alienated man, not 
simply of the alienated worker. And, as we have seen, he tries to 
give Marxism a foundation in an anthropology or doctrine of man 
which exhibits the possibility of man’s enslavement but is none 
the less logically prior to the emergence of the class struggle, 
inasmuch as it goes back to the basic situation of man as such. 
When looked at under this aspect, Marxism seems to be presented 
not simply as the philosophy of a particular class but rather as the 
true philosophy of man and of his history. To a certain extent a 
harmonization of the two points of view is perhaps possible. For it 
may be claimed, as the Marxist would doubtless claim, that the 
triumph of the proletariat will bring with it, sooner or later, the 
liberation of man in general. The salvation of man will be achieved 
through the proletarian revolution. But in this case Marxism 
would seem to be not simply the living philosophy of our time, in 
the sense mentioned above, but the one true philosophy, which 
would have been true at any time. Perhaps in the second volume 
of the Critique Sartre will devote some careful reflection to the 
question of precisely what truth-claims he wishes to make on 
behalf of his rejuvenated Marxism. As things stand, he does not 
seem to have made the matter very clear. 

To many people however criticism of this kind has little value. 
Those who can swallow the contention that Marxism is the living 
philosophy of our time will regard such criticism as just the sort of 
tiresome exhibition which one might expect from an obscurantist 
bourgeois philosopher. Those however who believe that Marxism 
has life and power only because it has become the official ideology 
of a powerful, self-perpetuating and authoritarian Party and that, 
left to itself, it would go the way of other notable systems, may be 
impatient for another reason. They may think that Sartre has 
devoted his very considerable talents to pouring new wine into old 
skins, and that there are more valuable occupations than pointing 
out inconsistencies or ambiguities in his attempt to rejuvenate a 
philosophy which belongs to the nineteenth century rather than 
to the second half of the twentieth century. Perhaps so. But 
Marxism still has a powerful appeal. It possesses an obvious impor¬ 
tance, even today. This however is compatible with its being a 
powerful myth, powerful, that is to say, when it is believed. It is 
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arguable that Sartre has become fascinated by this myth because 
he sees in it the expression and instrument of a cause to which he 
has committed himself. At the same time it is a myth which can 
be misused and turned into the instrument of an oppressive group 
intent on the preservation of its power. Hence the attempt to 
rejuvenate the myth and to give it fresh life as a revolutionary call 
to the creation of a new society. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE PHENOMENOLOGY OF MERLEAU-PONTY 

A. Camus; the absurd and the philosophy of revolt — Merleau- 
Ponty; the body-subject and its world — Merleau-Ponty and 
Marxism — Levi-Strauss and man. 

i. If a philosopher wishes to discuss such themes as human free¬ 
dom, authenticity, self-commitment and personal relationships, 
his treatment is inevitably abstract and expressed in terms of 
general or universal concepts. Karl Jaspers, for instance, made a 
sharp distinction between the scientific objectification of man and 
the philosopher’s endeavour to illuminate man’s inner awareness 
of his freedom with a view to clarifying for man his basic possi¬ 
bilities of self-transcendence. 1 But even Jaspers had to write 
about man, employing universal concepts, even if he insisted on 
the need for special categories for this purpose. It is therefore 
understandable if in addition to their more professional philo¬ 
sophical writings certain thinkers, such as Sartre and Marcel, have 
published plays and, in Sartre’s case, novels too, in which they 
have been able to exhibit ‘problems of life’ in terms of the actions, 
predicaments, options and relationships of individuals. Such works 
may give concrete and dramatic expression to themes which have 
already been treated in a more abstract way, or, as in Marcel’s 
case, they may precede the more abstract and philosophical 
expression. In both cases however the two kinds of works have a 
recognizable relationship to one another which is lacking in cases 
in which a writer sets his philosophy aside and produces popular 
detective stories to augment his income. 

If however the thought of Sartre is discussed in accounts of 
French philosophy, it is because of the writings which profess to 
be and are philosophical works, not on account of plays such as 
The Flies or In Camera, even if the latter stand in a recognizable 
relationship to the former. And the question arises whether one is 

1 Jaspers’ point of view might be expressed in this manner. Considered as an 
object of scientific study, man is something already made, and individuals are 
classifiable in various ways by physiologists, psychologists and so on. For the 
philosophers of 'existence' (Existenz) man is the free agent who makes himself: he 
is always ‘possible existence’. And each individual is unique, a unique possibility 
of self-transcendence. 
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justified in including mention of literary figures who are commonly 
thought of as having philosophical significance but who not only 
did not publish philosophical works in the academic sense but also 
refrained from making any claim to be philosophers. It is difficult 
to determine rules to which no exception can reasonably be 
taken. If we think of philosophy as a science which is concerned 
with proving that certain propositions are true, we shall be un¬ 
likely, for example, to include a treatment of Dostoievsky in a 
history of Russian philosophy. And though mention of his name 
occurs fairly frequently in, for instance, the work by N. 0 . 
Lossky, 1 he is mentioned incidentally and not listed among 
Russian philosophers. At the same time it is possible to take a 
wider view of philosophically significant writing; and no great 
surprise would have been caused if aspects of Dostoievsky’s thought 
had been considered. In fact, the Encyclopedia of Philosophy 
edited by Paul Edwards contains an article devoted to the great 
Russian novelist. 

In regard to recent French thought similar questions can be 
raised in regard to A. Camus. 2 He was not indeed a professional 
philosopher, nor did he ever claim to be. But in view of the themes 
of which he wrote he has been commonly mentioned in accounts of 
existentialism in France, even though he denied that he was an 
existentialist. And the insertion of some remarks about him seems 
defensible, though not obligatory. 

Albert Camus (1913-60) was born and educated in Algeria. In 
1940 he went to Paris, where he participated actively in the 
Resistance. In 1942 he published his novel L’Granger 3 and a well 
known essay entitled Le mythe de Sisyphef After the war he 
continued to be involved in political activity, and a number of his 
political essays, which originally appeared in the newspaper 
Combat and elsewhere, have been reprinted in the three volumes 
of Actuelles . 5 Camus’ famous novel La Peste appeared in 1947, 6 

1 History of Russian Philosophy (New York, 1951). 

3 There are of course a good many French literary figures whose writings 
possess philosophical significance but who cannot be all discussed in a history of 
philosophy. Georges Bataille, author oiL* experience inUrieure (1943), Sur Nietzsche 
(1945) and other works is a case in point. 

3 Translated by S. Gilbert as The Outsider (London, 1946) and The Stranger 
(New York, 1946). 

4 Translated as The Myth of Sisyphus and Other Essays by J. O'Brien (New 
York and London, 1955). 

5 Paris, 1950-8. A selection of these articles have been published in an English 
translation by J. O'Brien entitled Resistance, Rebellion and Death (New York and 
London, 1961). 

6 Translated as The Plague , by S. Gilbert (London and New York, 1948). 
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and in 1951 he published L’homme revolid} an essay which led to a 
breach in relations between himself and Sartre. The novel 
entitled La chute 2 appeared in 1956. In the following year Camus 
received the Nobel prize for literature. But in i960 he was killed 
in a motor accident. His Notebooks (Carnets ) have been translated 
into English 3 and also some of his plays. 4 * 

Camus is well known for his statement that ‘there is only one 
really serious philosophical problem, that of suicide. To judge that 
life is or is not worth the trouble of being lived, this is to reply to 
the fundamental question of philosophy.’ 6 On the face of it this 
may seem a very eccentric view of philosophy. The presupposition 
however is that man seeks a meaning in the world and in human 
life and history which would ground and support his ideals and 
values. Man wants to be assured that reality is an intelligible 
teleological process, comprising an objective moral order. To put 
the matter in another way, man desires metaphysical assurance 
that his life is part of an intelligible process directed to an ideal 
goal, and that in striving after his personal ideals he has the 
backing and support, so to speak, of the universe or of reality 
as a whole. The great religious leaders and creators of metaphysical 
systems and world-views have tried to supply this need. But their 
interpretations of the world cannot stand up to criticism. In the 
end the world is revealed, to the clear-sighted man, as without any 
determinate purpose or meaning. The world is not rational. Hence 
arises the feeling of the absurd ( le sentiment de I’absurde ). Strictly 
speaking, the world is not absurd in itself: it simply is. 'The absurd 
arises from this confrontation between man’s appeal and the 
irrational silence of the world. ... The irrational, human nostalgia 
and the absurd which arises from their confrontation, those are the 
three personages of the drama . . .’ 6 The feeling of the absurd can 
arise in a variety of ways, through, for example, the perception of 
Nature’s indifference to man’s values and ideals, through recog¬ 
nition of the finality of death, or through the shock caused by the 

1 Translated as The Rebel by A. Bower (London, 1953; revised version, New 
York, 1956). 

2 Translated as The Fall by J. O’Brien (London and New York, 1957). 

3 Notebooks 1935-42, translated by P. Thody (New York and London, 1963). 
Notebooks 1942-51, translated by J. O’Brien (New York, 1965). 

4 Caligula and Three Other Plays , translated by S. Gilbert (London and New 

York, 1958). 

6 Le mylhe de Sisyphe (new French edition, Paris, 1942), p. 15. 

e Ibid., p. 45. Camus distinguishes between the feeling of the absurd and the 
idea or conviction (the clear consciousness) of the absurd. 
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sudden perception of the pointlessness of life's routine. Some 
thinkers understand the absurd but then pursue a policy of 
escapism. Thus Karl Jaspers leaps from the ‘shipwreck’ of human 
longings to the Transcendent, while Leo Chestov makes a similar 
leap to a God who is beyond reason. But the man who, like 
Nietzsche, is able to look the absurdity of human existence in the 
face sees the meaning of the world disappear. Hence the problem 
of suicide. For ‘to see the meaning of this life dissipated, to see our 
reason for existing disappear, that is what is unbearable. One 
cannot live without meaning.’ 1 

Suicide is not however the action recommended by Camus. In 
his opinion suicide means surrender to the absurd, capitulation. 
Human pride and greatness are shown neither in surrender nor in 
the sort of escapism indulged in by the existential philosophers 
[les philosophes existentiels, such as Jaspers) but in living in the 
consciousness of the absurd and yet revolting against it by man’s 
committing himself and living in the fullest manner possible. There 
are indeed no absolute standards which permit us to dictate to a 
man how he should live. As Ivan Karamazov says, all is permitted. 
But it does not follow that the absurd ‘recommends crime. This 
would be puerile.... If all experiences are indifferent, that of duty 
is as legitimate as any other. One can be virtuous by caprice.’ 2 
The man of the absurd (I'homme absurde ) can take various forms. 
The Don Juan who enjoys to the full, as long as he is able, ex¬ 
periences of a certain type, while conscious that none of them 
possesses any ultimate significance, is one form. So is the man who 
recognizes the meaninglessness of history and the ultimate futility 
of human action but who none the less commits himself to a social 
or political cause in his historical situation. So is the creative 
artist who sees clearly enough that both he and his works are 
doomed to extinction but who none the less devotes his life to 
artistic production. And in La peste Camus raises the question 
whether there can be an atheist saint. The man of the absurd lives 
without God. But it by no means follows that he cannot devote 
himself in a self-sacrificing manner to the welfare of his fellow 
men. Indeed, if he does so without hope of reward and conscious 
that in the long run it makes no difference how he acts, he exhibits 
the greatness of man precisely by this combination of recognition 
of ultimate futility with a life of self-sacrificing love. It is possible 
to be a saint without illusion. 

1 From the play Caligula. 


2 Le mythe de Sisyphe , p. 94. 
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In maintaining the meaninglessness of the world and of human 
history (in the sense that they have no goal or purpose which is 
given independently of man) Camus is substantially at one with 
Sartre, though the latter does not dwell so much as the former on 
the theme of 'the absurd’. Sartre is not however the source of 
Camus’ assumption. We should not of course speak as though an 
original writer such as Camus simply borrowed his ideas from a 
predecessor. But it is clear that it was Nietzsche who provided a 
stimulating influence. Camus believed that Nietzsche had rightly 
seen the advent and rise of nihilism; and, like the German philo¬ 
sopher, he looked to man as the only being capable of overcoming 
nihilism. At the same time it does not follow that Camus can be 
properly described as a Nietzschean. For one thing, Camus came 
to be more and more concerned with injustice and oppression in 
human society in a manner in which Nietzsche was not. Camus 
did not indeed renounce his belief ‘that this world has no ultimate 
meaning ’; 1 but he came to lay more and more stress on revolt 
against injustice, oppression and cruelty rather than on revolt 
against the human condition as such. Indeed, he became con¬ 
vinced that the feeling of the absurd, taken by itself, can be used 
to justify anything, murder included. ‘If one believes in nothing, 
if nothing makes sense, if we can assert no value whatsoever, 
everything is permissible and nothing is important. ... One is 
free to stoke the crematory fires or to give one’s life to the care of 
lepers .' 2 In point of fact revolt presupposes the assertion of values. 
True, they are man’s creation. But this does not alter the fact that 
if I revolt against oppression or injustice, I assert the values of 
freedom and justice. With Camus, in other words, cosmic absur¬ 
dity, so to speak, tends to retreat into the background; and a 
moral idealism comes to the fore, a moral idealism which did not 
call for the production of an 61 ite, an aristocracy of higher men, 
at the expense of the herd, but which insisted on freedom and 
justice for all, real freedom and justice moreover, not oppression 
or enslavement masquerading under these honoured names. 

Camus was no admirer of bourgeois society. But he became 
acutely aware of the way in which revolt against the existing order 
can end with the imposition of slavery. 'The great event of the 
twentieth century was the forsaking of the values of freedom by 
the revolutionary movement, the progressive retreat of socialism 
based on freedom before the attacks of a Caesarian and military 

1 Resistance, Rebellion and Death, p. 21. 3 The Rebel, p. 13. 
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socialism.’ 1 Man cannot play the part of a spectator of history as a 
whole; and no historical enterprise can be more than a risk or 
adventure for which some degree of rational justification can be 
offered. It follows that no historical enterprise can rightly be used 
to justify ‘any excess or any ruthless and absolutist position'. 2 
For example, killing and oppression in the name of the movement 
of history or of a terrestrial paradise to be attained at some 
indefinite future date are unjustified. If absolute nihilism can be 
used to justify anything, so can absolute rationalism, in which 
God is replaced by history. In regard to their consequences, ‘there 
is no difference between the two attitudes. From the moment that 
they are accepted, the earth becomes a desert.’ 3 We have to get 
away from absolutes and turn to moderation and limitation. 
‘Absolute freedom is the right of the strongest to dominate’ 4 and 
thus prolongs injustice. 'Absolute justice is achieved by the sup¬ 
pression of all contradiction: therefore it destroys freedom.’ 5 
It is on behalf of living human beings not on behalf of history or of 
man in some future age that we are called upon to rebel against 
existing injustice and oppression, wherever it may be found. 
‘Real generosity towards the future lies in giving all to the 
present.’ 6 

As has already been noted, the publication of The Rebel 
(L’homme revolt^) led to a breach of relations between Camus and 
Sartre. 7 The latter had been coming closer to Communism, 
though without joining the Party, and he was already engaged in 
the project of combining existentialism and Marxism. Camus, 
while disclaiming the label ‘existentialist’, was convinced that the 
two were incompatible, and that Marxism, with its secularization 
of Christianity and substitution of the movement of history for 
God, led straight to the death of freedom and the horrors of 
Stalinism. As for bourgeois democracy, which replaced eternal 
divine truths by abstract principles of reason, the trouble has 
been, according to Camus, that the principles have not been 
applied. In the name of freedom bourgeois society has condoned 
exploitation and social injustice; and it has sanctioned violence. 
What then does Camus wish to put in the place of Communism, 
Fascism, Nazism and bourgeois democracy? Apart from some 

1 Resistance, Rebellion and Death, p. 67. 2 The Rebel, p. 253. 

8 Ibid., p. 253. 4 Ibid., p. 251. 8 Ibid., p. 252. 6 Ibid., p. 268. 

7 A critical review of the work was published by Francis Jeanson. Camus 
replied in the form of a letter addressed to the editor, Sartre himself. And this 
elicited a combative counterblast from Sartre. 
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remarks about the benefits to man which have been obtained 
through trade unionism, he gives no clear picture. And Sartre of 
course sees him as criticizing various movements but offering only 
vague and abstract ideas. Camus however has no intention of 
offering a blueprint. His philosophy of revolt is mainly concerned 
with moral values and the development of moral responsibility; 
and he insists that though the rebel must act because he believes 
that it is right to do so, he must also act with the recognition that 
he might be wrong. The Communist will not entertain the idea that 
he might be wrong. Hence his ruthlessness. The only hope for the 
future is an open society, in which the passion of revolt and the 
spirit of moderation are in constant tension. 1 

It does not follow however that Camus is an optimist with 
unbounded faith in man, provided that unjust institutions can 
be overthrown. In The Fall he makes his central character, 
Clamence, refer to ‘the basic duplicity of the human being’, 2 
as though he located the root of evil in man himself. This is not 
indeed incompatible with what he has to say about social institu¬ 
tions. For they are made by man. At the same time there seems to 
be a shift of emphasis in his thought from the absurdity which 
arises in the confrontation between man and the world to social 
evils, and from social evils to the evil in the heart of man. How his 
thought would have developed if it had not been for his untimely 
death, it is obviously impossible to say. 

Camus was a man who found himself unable to accept Christian 
belief but who not only had high moral ideals but was also pas¬ 
sionately concerned with human freedom, social justice, peace 
and the elimination of violence. He was not anti-Christian in the 
sense in which this term would be ordinarily understood. What he 
objected to was not so much Christianity as such (he had Christian 
friends whom he admired) but the compromise and ambiguous 
attitude in regard to social and political evils which he regarded 
as a betrayal of the original Christian inspiration. ‘When man 
submits God to moral judgment, he kills him in his own heart.’ 3 
The question then arises, what is the basis of morality? If we deny 
God in the name of justice, ‘can the idea of justice be understood 
without the idea of God?’ 4 Camus was not sufficiently interested 

1 Camus laid great emphasis on the reduction of violence. This included for 
him the elimination of capital punishment. See his "Reflections on the Guillotine' 
in Resistance, Rebellion and Death. 

2 The Collected Fiction of Albert Camus (London, i960), p. 282. 

3 The Rebel , p. 57. 4 Ibid., p. 57. 
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in professional philosophy to devote time and energy to prolonged 
reflection on such problems. He was convinced however that man 
cannot live without values. If he chooses to live, by that very fact 
he asserts a value, that life is good or worth living or should be 
made worth living. Man as man can revolt against exploitation, 
oppression, injustice and violence, and by the very fact that he 
revolts he asserts the values in the name of which he revolts. A 
philosophy of revolt has therefore a moral basis; and if this basis is 
denied, whether explicitly or in the name of some abstraction 
such as the movement of history or through a policy of ex¬ 
pediency, what began with revolt, with the expression of freedom, 
turns into tyranny and the suppression of freedom. Camus tended 
to leave his assertions without any developed theoretical support; 
but he undoubtedly threw light, as the citation asserted when he 
was awarded the Nobel Prize, on the problems of human conscience 
in our times. He was genuinely and deeply concerned with these 
problems, and in treating of them he displayed, as writers on him 
have noticed, a combination of commitment and detachment. 
He was certainly committed; but at the same time he preserved 
the measure of detachment which enabled him to avoid the 
lamentable but not uncommon tendency to fulminate against the 
evils of one political system while excusing similar or even worse 
evils in another system or country. In other words, Camus' 
commitment was basically moral rather than political in character. 

2. In turning from Albert Camus to Maurice Merleau-Ponty 
(1908-61) we turn from a socially and politically committed 
essayist, novelist and dramatist to a professional philosopher. Not 
that Merleau-Ponty can be described as uncommitted. For he 
believed that ethics cannot be divorced from political action; 
and up to a point he supported the Marxists, even if he had little 
use for Marxist dogmatism. Whereas however we cannot consider 
Camus’ thought apart from his social and political commitment, 
there are large areas of Merleau-Ponty’s philosophy which can be 
treated on a purely theoretical level. 

After studying at the Ecole Normale in Paris and taking his 
agrtgation in philosophy, Merleau-Ponty taught in a lyc6e and then 
at the Ecole Normale. After the war, during which he served as an 
officer, he became a professor first at the University of Lyon and 
then at the Sorbonne. In 1952 he was appointed to the chair of 
philosophy at the College de France. Merleau-Ponty was one of 
the founders of Les temps moderns and a co-editor, along with 
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Sartre. He has sometimes been described as an existentialist; 1 
but though there is indeed ground for associating him with atheist 
existentialism, he is better described as a phenomenologist. 
This label helps at any rate to differentiate him from Sartre. 
It is true of course that Sartre has developed phenomenological 
analyses. The point is however that the label 'existentialist', 
together with the fact that Merleau-Ponty was for a time asso¬ 
ciated with Sartre, tends to give the impression that the former 
was a junior partner or even disciple of the latter, whereas he was 
really an independent and original thinker. 

Merleau-Ponty's first main publication was La structure du 
comportement , 2 which appeared at Paris in 1942. This was followed 
in 1945 by Phinominologie de la perception . 3 In 1947 Merleau- 
Ponty published Humanisme et terreur , essai sur le probleme 
communiste, in which he examined the problem of the use of terror 
by the Communists. A collection of essays, entitled Sens et non¬ 
sens, appeared in 1948. 4 The inaugural lecture given by Merleau- 
Ponty at the College de France was published in 1953 under the 
title Ldoge de la philosophies* In 1955 he published Les aventures 
de la dialectique, which includes a criticism of Sartre, and this was 
followed in i960 by Signes . 6 Before his death Merleau-Ponty had 
started on a new work, Le visible et Vinvisible, intended as a fresh 
statement of his philosophy. The part of the work which he had 
written was published in 1964, together with notes for the pro¬ 
jected parts. 

In a lecture which he gave at Geneva in 1951 Merleau-Ponty 
asserts that the twentieth century has erased the dividing line 
between body and mind and 'sees human life as through and 
through mental and corporeal, always based upon the body and 
always (even in its most carnal modes) interested in relationships 
between persons'. 1 This statement refers of course to the over¬ 
coming of dualism on the one hand and of a reductive materialism 
on the other. And the reader may wonder whether it is not perhaps 

1 For example, there is one excellent work on his thought by A. de Waehlens 
entitled Une philosophic de TambiguitS: Vexistentialisme de Maurice Merleau-Ponty 
(Louvain, 1951). 

2 Translated by A. L. Fisher as The Structure of Behaviour (Boston, 1963). 

3 Translated by C. Smith as Phenomenology of Perception (London and New 
York, 1962). 

4 Translated by H. L. and P. A. Dreyfus as Sense and Nonsense (Evanston, 

in., 1964). 

6 Translated by J. Wild and J. M. Edie as In Praise of Philosophy (Evanston, 
Ill., 1963). 

0 Translated by R. C. McCleary as Signs (Evanston, Ill., 1964). 
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too sweeping. Sartre, for example, is certainly a twentieth- 
century writer; but as far as his analysis of the concepts of 'the 
in-itself and 'the for-itself' is concerned, the distinction between 
the two seems to be sharpened into an antithesis, a pretty obvious 
dualism. Merleau-Ponty is however quite well aware of this fact. 
When he refers to twentieth-century thought, he is clearly refer¬ 
ring to what he considers its most significant and valid trend, a 
more adequate self-awareness by man, an awareness which is 
expressed in, though not confined to, Merleau-Ponty's own 
philosophy. He sees the line of thought which he sums up in his 
concept of the 'body-subject* as triumphing over dualism on the 
one hand and materialism and behaviourism on the other and, 
to put the matter in another way, as going beyond the antithesis 
between idealism and materialism. In existentialism man is indeed 
conceived as essentially a being in the world, dialectically related 
to it in the sense that man cannot be understood apart from the 
world, apart from his situation, while what we call 'the world' 
cannot be understood apart from the meanings conferred on it by 
man. This sort of idea is of course present in Sartre and expresses 
the trend of thought to which Merleau-Ponty refers. But Sartre 
also presses the distinction between consciousness and its object 
in such a way as to give new life to a version of the Cartesian 
dualism against which Merleau-Ponty vigorously reacts. 

By dualism Merleau-Ponty understands the view of man as a 
composite of body and spirit or mind, the former being considered 
as a thing among things, subject to the same causal relations which 
are found between other material objects, while the latter is 
looked on as the source of all knowledge, freedom and openness to 
others or, to use Merleau-Ponty's term, as 'existence'. Obviously, 
Merleau-Ponty does not deny that the body can be treated as an 
object and considered as such in scientific inquiry and research. 
But in his view this possibility presupposes the human body as 
being itself a subject, in dialogue with the world and with other 
persons. It is not a question of maintaining that there is in the 
body a distinct soul or spirit, in virtue of which the composite 
being can be described as a subject. It is the body which is subject. 
This view obviously entails understanding body in a sense rather 
different from that in which it would be understood within a 
dualistic framework of thought, namely as opposed to mind or 
spirit. It is precisely this opposition which Merleau-Ponty wishes 

1 Signs, pp. 226-7. 
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to overcome and thinks that he has overcome through his con¬ 
cept of body-subject. If we start with dualism and then try to 
overcome it by making the one or other factor primary, we either 
reduce mind to body or identify the real man with an incorporeal 
soul or spirit. Merleau-Ponty however rejects such reductionism 
and insists that the human body is one reality which is at the same 
time material and spiritual. He is of course aware that there are 
factors in the situation which provide an at any rate prima facie 
ground for dualism; and he is aware of the very great difficulty 
which we encounter if we try to avoid language which implies 
dualism. In other words, he admits that the concept of the body- 
subject is difficult to express, and that one has to look for a new 
language to express it. He is convinced however that this is pre¬ 
cisely what philosophers ought to try to do, and that they should 
not tamely let themselves remain imprisoned in old linguistic and 
conceptual fetters. 

It may seem that Merleau-Ponty's project bears a marked 
similarity to that of Gilbert Ryle in his work The Concept of Mind. 
So it does in some respects. Both philosophers are opponents of 
dualism, but neither wishes to reduce man to a machine. For each 
of them the human being is one single 'incarnate' reality which 
lives, desires, thinks, acts, and so on. At the same time there is 
also a clear dissimilarity. One of Ryle's contentions is that all 
mental operations should be understood in terms of public or 
witnessable activities. 1 It is natural therefore that he should 
devote his attention to the mental phenomena of which we are 
easily aware; and as a counterblast to dualism he constantly cites 
examples of what we are accustomed to say in ordinary language, 
to expressions which militate against the idea of purely private 
and occult mental activities, and so against the notion of 'the 
ghost in the machine'. Merleau-Ponty however is intent on show¬ 
ing that mental activities, in the sense of activities at the level of 
more or less clear consciousness, do not constitute a mental life 
which accrues to a body that is itself without subjectivity, but 
that they presuppose the body-subject. He is not trying to reduce 
psychical to physical processes. He argues that already at a pre- 
conscious level the body is subject. In other words, he wishes to 
explore a territory which underlies and is presupposed by the 
various activities that give rise to the dualistic expressions of 

1 It is this aspect of his thought which has given rise to the accusation of 
behaviourism, the validity of which Ryle rejects. 
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ordinary language. It is understandable therefore that he insists 
on the need for fresh concepts and modes of expression. 

The field specially chosen for investigation by Merleau-Ponty is 
perception. In a paper which he wrote in connection with his 
candidacy for a chair at the College de France he says that his 
‘first two works sought to restore the world of perception’. 1 If we 
simply state however that Merleau-Ponty develops a phenome¬ 
nology of perception, the statement is apt to mislead. For the 
word ‘perception’ may suggest the activity of describing the 
essential structure of this conscious activity when it has been 
turned into an object of reflection. Merleau-Ponty however is 
concerned with perception as the mode of existence of the body- 
subject at a pre-conscious level, with, that is to say, the dialogue 
between the body, as subject, and its world at a level which is 
presupposed by consciousness. In this case of course the pheno¬ 
menological method, as employed by him in this context, cannot 
take the form of a faithful description of an immediate datum of 
reflective awareness or consciousness. It is a case of delving into 
the region of obscurity; and Merleau-Ponty admits that any com¬ 
plete illumination of this obscure field is unattainable. One can 
only feel one’s way, grope, and try to let in as much light as one 
can. He believes however that it is important to make the effort. 
For 'the perceived world is the always presupposed foundation 
of all rationality, all value and all existence’. 2 It is not a case of 
maintaining that thought, for example, consists of transformed 
sensations. It is a case of trying to penetrate to the presupposed 
foundation of thought and of all conscious activity and trying to 
elucidate its structure. The philosopher, as Merleau-Ponty con¬ 
ceives him, is very much an explorer. 

In his first main work. La. structure du comportement (The 
Structure of Behaviour) Merleau-Ponty approaches the theme of 
the relations between man and his environment through an 
examination of certain modern physiological and psychological 
theories, such as behaviourism and the Gestalt psychology. In 
other words, he places himself on the level of scientific theories and 
confronts these theories with what he believes to be the facts of 
man’s perceptual behaviour. He argues, for example, that we 
cannot account for the facts by interpreting the relation between 

1 The Primacy of Perception and Other Essays, edited by J. M. Edie (North- 
western University Press, 1964), p. 3. 

2 Ibid., p. 13. 
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the human body and its environment in terms which imply that 
the body is a machine with pre-established mechanisms which are 
set in motion simply by reaction to external stimuluses. ‘The true 
stimulus is not the one defined by physics and chemistry; the 
reaction is not this or that particular series of movements; and the 
connection between the two is not the simple coincidence of two 
successive events'. 1 Science, for its own purposes, can legitimately 
consider the body as a thing among things; but the scientific point 
of view is formed through a process of abstraction from a level of 
real behaviour at which the organism exhibits a kind of prospec¬ 
tive activity, behaving as though it were oriented towards certain 
meanings or goals. The organism's capacity for meaningful 
response can be exercised of course only within limits and in 
dependence on conditions in its environment. It is not however 
a question simply of a ‘blind' response. The organism exhibits 
'subjectivity', though at a pre-conscious level. 

Merleau-Ponty's line of thought can be expressed in this way. 
The relation between the human organism and its environment 
cannot be expressed simply in terms of mechanistic reciprocal 
causality. That is to say, we cannot reduce the reciprocal action 
between the terms of the relation 'to a series of uni-directional 
determinations'. 2 There is indeed causal interaction. For example, 
food acts on the organism, and the organism acts on the food by 
assimilating it. But the food is food only in virtue of the structure, 
needs and activity of the organism. The effect produced by x 
cannot be understood simply in terms of x . There is a complex 
dialectical relationship. And subjectivity is present when for 
one of the factors in the relationship all other factors constitute a 
world. Merleau-Ponty does not mean to imply that the perceived 
world (at the level of experience under consideration) is consciously 
perceived by the body-subject as a world. But he insists that on 
the level of perceptual behaviour there is already a global environ¬ 
ment or milieu as a term in a dialectical relationship, correlative 
to the aptitudes (the ‘can' or ability) of the subject. As we ascend 
the levels of experience and consciousness, the environment takes 
on new forms or shapes, in correlation with the meaning-confer¬ 
ring activity of the subject. But these presuppose a pre-conscious 
level on which the human organism unconsciously confers mean¬ 
ing and constitutes a milieu or environment. It does not of course 
confer meaning on nothing; nor does it create the things about it. 

1 The Structure of Behaviour, p. 99. a Ibid., p. 161. 
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But if we can talk about the ego and its world at the level of 
consciousness, we can also talk about the body-subject and its 
world or milieu at the pre-conscious level. The epistemological 
distinction between subject and object is not yet there. But there 
is none the less a lived dialectical relationship, which forms the 
constantly presupposed basis for higher levels of experience, though 
a higher level differs qualitatively from a lower level. 

To assert that there is a dialectical relationship between man 
and his environment is to assert that man is from the beginning 
a being in the world, and that both terms of the relationship are 
real. In this sense Merleau-Ponty is a realist. At the level of 
reflective consciousness it becomes possible for philosophers to 
advance theories which subordinate the object to the subject, 
idealist theories that is to say; but this sort of theory distorts the 
original and basic relationship between man and his environment 
which is presupposed by every level of behaviour and experience. 
At the same time to say that this relationship is dialectical or that 
it is a continual dialogue between man and his environment is to 
say, among other things, that the meanings of things are deter¬ 
mined not only by the object but also by the subject. To take a 
simple example, if that tree appears as far away, it is for me, in 
relation to myself, that it appears as far off. I am the centre in 
relation to which one tree appears as near, another as far. On the 
scientific level of course one can freely adopt the frame of reference 
which suits one’s purpose; but on the level of perceptual behaviour 
spatial relations appear within the dialogue between the human 
organism and its environment. Similarly, colours are neither 
purely objective nor purely subjective; they appear in the lived 
dialogue between the body-subject and the world. Obviously, the 
environment or situation changes. So does the subject, not simply 
as an effect of external stimuli but also through its own active 
responses which contribute to determining the meanings of the 
stimuli. The dialectical relationship is not static; the active 
dialogue is perpetual, as long as the subject exists. But it is within 
the dialogue between the body-subject and its environment that 
the world’ comes to appear, though its appearances change. 

In La structure du comportement Merleau-Ponty considers, as we 
have already mentioned, certain modern psychological theories. 
He tries to show that the facts discovered by these psychologists 
are at variance with and do not fit their presuppositions and im¬ 
plied ontological perspectives. On the contrary, the facts demand 
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neither the reduction of the subject to a thing or object nor an 
idealist theory of a consciousness which creates the object but 
rather a recognition of the basic situation of an 'incarnate' subject 
involved in the world and in constant dialogue with it. In other 
words, Merleau-Ponty takes certain theories and tries to delve 
into the obscure region which is presupposed by all thought and 
knowledge. In his subsequent work PMnominologie de la percep¬ 
tion (Phenomenology of Perception) he instals himself from the 
first in perceptual behaviour 'in order to pursue the analysis of 
this exceptional relation between the subject and its body and its 
world'. 1 We cannot however reproduce the contents of this remark¬ 
able work. It must suffice to draw attention to a few points. 

It may well have occurred to the reader that inasmuch as the 
passage just quoted makes a distinction between subject and body, 
it is hardly compatible with what we have been saying about 
Merleau-Ponty's concept of the body-subject as one single reality. 
But it is necessary to make some distinctions. We can of course 
consider the body purely objectively, and then we naturally 
distinguish between the body as object and the subject. However, 
'the objective body is not the truth of the phenomenal body, the 
truth, that is to say, of the body as we live it. It is only an im¬ 
poverished image thereof, and the problem of the relations between 
soul and body do not concern the objective body, which has only 
a conceptual existence, but the phenomenal body.' 2 The body con¬ 
sidered as a purely physical object distinct from the subject is an 
abstraction, legitimate enough for a variety of purposes but not an 
expression of the body as lived or experienced. The latter is the 
body-subject. At the same time the body-subject is temporal: it 
transcends itself, and there are distinguishable levels. For example, 
the body considered as a group of habits can be considered as 
'my body' by the subject or T as it transcends the already given. 
'We do not say that. , . the subject thinks itself as inseparable from 
the idea of the body.' 3 Indeed, Merleau-Ponty sometimes speaks 
of ‘the soul', as a higher level of the subject's self-organization. 
But he insists that such distinctions refer to distinguishable 
aspects of one reality, and that they should not be understood in a 
dualistic sense. All such distinctions are made within a unity, the 
body-subject. 

Merleau-Ponty's rejection of any dualistic interpretation of the 

1 The Primacy of Perception, pp. 4-5. 

3 PMnomenoIogie de la perception, p. 493. 3 Ibid., p. 467. 
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human being is naturally accompanied, or followed, by a rejection 
of any real distinction between language and thought. It is true of 
course that when linguistic expressions have once been created and 
have become the common possession of a given society, with 
meanings determined by convention, they can be repeated and 
handed on from generation to generation. The 'spoken word’, 1 
language as already constituted, thus forms a datum which 
human beings appropriate in the course of education. And as, 
given this datum, it is possible for writers to invent new expres¬ 
sions to express new concepts, thus adding 'the speaking word' 2 
to the 'spoken word', there is a natural inclination to regard 
thought as an inner activity which is distinct from language. One 
thinks and then gives verbal expression to the thought. Merleau- 
Ponty however regards this as a mistaken interpretation of the 
situation. In the case of the 'speaking word’ the meaning is indeed 
in a state of coming tb be; but it by no means follows that it 
comes to be before its symbolic or linguistic expression. We may 
talk, for example, of the poet seeking words to express his thoughts 
but the thought takes shape in and through its expression. He 
does not first have his poem 'in his mind’ in an unexpressed state 
and then express it. For if he has it in his mind, he has already 
expressed it. Whether he has written it down or spoken it aloud is 
irrelevant. If the poem can be said to be present in his mind, it is 
present as expressed. It is precisely in the case of the 'speaking 
word' that the relation between thought and language becomes 
most clearly apparent. They are two aspects of one reality. If we 
separate them, words become mere physical occurrences, flatus 
vocis, to use a medieval term. 

The general view maintained by Merleau-Ponty of the relation 
between thought and language is of course in harmony with that 
of the so-called 'linguistic analysts', who are opposed to the idea 
of a separation or real distinction between an occult activity, 
thought, on the one hand and the public phenomenon of language 
on the other. Like Gilbert Ryle, Merleau-Ponty recognizes the 
absurdity of complaining that we have only the words of a philo¬ 
sopher of the past, such as Plato or Hegel, and do not enjoy 
access to his thoughts or to his mind. For the philosopher’s 
thoughts are expressed in his writings; and access to his words is 
access to his mind. The philosophers of ordinary language how¬ 
ever are principally concerned with what Merleau-Ponty calls 

1 Ibid., p. 229, La parole parUe. 3 Ibid., La parole parlante. 
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‘the spoken word’. Inasmuch as they do not exclude in principle 
either the revision of ordinary language or the invention of fresh 
terms, they leave room for the 'speaking word’. At the same time 
the emphasis is laid on the 'spoken word’, whereas Merleau-Ponty 
lays emphasis rather on ‘the speaking word’. For he is intent on 
exhibiting the connections between his theory of language and 
his theory of the body-subject. He recognizes a kind of pre- 
linguistic understanding by the body of its world, a ‘practognosis’ 
as he calls it, 1 which is not distinct from the bodily behaviour in 
question. But thought in any proper sense of the word comes to 
exist in and through linguistic expression. The social aspects of the 
subject are of course manifested in the ‘spoken word'. The 
human subject however is capable of transcending the already 
given or acquired; and this aspect is exhibited in the ‘speaking 
word’, in the creativity of scientists, poets and philosophers. 
But even with them thought and expression go together; and this 
shows that thought is anchored, so to speak, in the body-subject. 
There are successive levels of subjectivity; but the subject is 
always the ‘incarnate’ subject which, as it develops its poten¬ 
tialities, gives new meanings to the world. Thought represents one 
aspect of the body-subject, its subjectivity, while language 
represents another aspect, its corporeality. But just as the body- 
subject is one single reality, even if there axe distinguishable 
aspects, so are thought and language one reality. 

We have spoken of man's dialogue with his environment. This 
environment is not however simply the physical world of things 
or objects. Man is born into an historical and cultural situation. 
'I do not have only a physical world, I do not live only in the 
milieu of the earth, air and water, I have around me roads, 
plantations, villages, streets, churches, utensils, a bell, a spoon, 
a pipe. Each of these objects bears stamped on it the mark of the 
human action for which it serves.’ 2 Though however the human 
being is born into a world of cultural objects, it is obviously not a 
question of inferring the existence of other persons from such 
objects. This would give, us at best an anonymous One. ‘In the 
cultural object I experience the near presence of the Other under 
a veil of anonymity.’ 3 Must we then say that we infer the existence 
of other persons from their overt behaviour, from their bodily 
movements? It is difficult to see what else one could say, if the 
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body were understood in the sense required by dualism. But if the 
subject is not something hidden away in a body but the body 
itself, the body-subject, we can see that the existence of other 
subjects is experienced in man’s pre-reflective dialogue with the 
world. The small child does not infer the existence of its mother 
from the smile which it sees on her face or from the movements of 
her hands. It has a pre-reflective perception of its mother in the 
dialogue of their behaviours. We have indeed to admit that a 
conflict can arise between different subjects, and that one subject 
can try to reduce another to the level of an object. But such con¬ 
flicts obviously presuppose awareness of the existence of other 
persons. It may be objected that it is only as appearing for me or 
to me that other persons come to exist in my world. But it does 
not follow that they do not appear for me as other subjects. 
Certainly, I cannot be the other subject. Communication cannot be 
total and complete: the self is always involved in a certain solitude. 
But the solitude of real life is not that of solipsism. ‘Solitude and 
communication ought not to be regarded as the two terms of an 
alternative, but as two moments of a single phenomenon, since, in 
fact, other people exist for me.' 1 To exist is to exist in a world which 
includes a social dimension; and the theoretical puzzles which can 
be raised on the level of reflection in regard to our knowledge of 
others presuppose an experienced or lived dialogue with other 
subjects. 

In the Phenomenology of Perception Merleau-Ponty has some 
sensible remarks to make on the subject of freedom. He begins by 
recapitulating briefly the theory of Sartre in Being and Nothing¬ 
ness. For Sartre freedom is absolute. Our decisions are not deter¬ 
mined by motives. For 'the alleged motive does not exercise weight 
on my decision; on the contrary, it is my decision which gives 
the motive its force.’ 2 Again, it depends on me whether I see human 
being as things or as human beings, as objects or as free subjects; 
and it depends on my will to climb it that a rock appears to me as 
unclimbable or as a difficult obstacle. Merleau-Ponty objects that if 
freedom is said to be absolute and without limits, the word ‘freedom’ 
is deprived of all definite meaning. ‘If, in effect, freedom is equal in 
all our actions and even in our passions ... one cannot say that 
there is any free action. ... It (freedom) is everywhere, if you like, 
but it is also nowhere.’ 3 It is obviously true that it is I who give to 

1 Ibid., p. 412. 

3 Ibid., p. 499. 


1 Ibid., p. 164. Praktognosie is the word coined by Merleau-Ponty. 

2 Ibid., p. 399. 3 Ibid., p. 400. 


2 PhfrnomSnologie de la perception, p. 497. 
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this precipice the meaning of being an ‘obstacle’ to the ascent of 
the mountain which I envisage; but my dialogue with the world, 
in which this meaning arises, is a dialogue, not a monologue. The 
relation between the precipice and my body does not depend 
simply on me. When I give the precipice the significance of being 
an obstacle, I am already in a situation. Similarly, my past 
behaviour and the habits which I have formed constitute a situa¬ 
tion. It does not follow that my present choice is determined. 
What follows is that freedom is never absolute but always 
‘situated’. This does not mean that a free action is divisible, as it 
were, into a part which is free and a part which is determined. 
It means that man is not a pure consciousness, but that the level 
of consciousness and freedom is conditioned by a pre-conscious 
level. To take an example given by Merleau-Ponty, 1 the bourgeois 
intellectual who breaks with his class and identifies himself with 
the proletarian revolutionary movement does so freely; but he 
reaches his decision not as a pure consciousness, existing apart 
from all social classes, but as one who is already situated by birth 
and upbringing. His decision, though free, is the decision of a 
bourgeois intellectual; he chooses precisely as such, and though in 
the end he may succeed in closing the gap between bourgeois 
intellectual and member of the proletarian class, he cannot do so 
through one initial decision to break with his own class and 
espouse the cause of another. His exercise of freedom is condi¬ 
tioned by a pre-existing situation. 

Merleau-Ponty did not claim to have provided definitive solu¬ 
tions of the problems which he considered. His thought was 
exploratory; and he regarded himself as making a contribution 
which opened the way to further reflection. In general, he was 
faced with the problem of harmonizing belief that man, the 
existing subject, confers meanings on his world with the evident 
fact that, as conscious beings, we find ourselves in a world already 
clothed with meaning. His treatment of perception and perceptual 
behaviour at a pre-conscious level was a contribution to the 
solution of this problem. But Merleau-Ponty never intended to 
imply that all levels of experience could be reduced to pre- 
conscious experience, or that the structures characteristic of 
higher levels could be described or analyzed simply in terms of the 
structures characteristic of the level of perception. The realm of 
perception, the ‘life-world’, constituted for him the basis of other 

1 Ibid., pp. 509-10. 
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levels. We all continue to live in the realm of perception. At the 
same time the higher levels require individual treatment; and 
Merleau-Ponty planned to follow up The Structure of Behaviour 
and the Phenomenology of Perception with works on such subjects 
as the origin of truth and the sociological significance of prose 
literature. In point of fact the planned volumes were not written; 
but he developed ideas on a number of subjects in important 
essays. An example is his paper on the phenomenology of language 
(1951) in which he maintains that ‘when I speak or understand, I 
experience that presence of others in myself or of myself in others 
which is the stumbling-block of the theory of intersubjectivity.’ 1 
Another example is the notable essay L’oeil et Vesprit {Eye and 
Mind), which appeared in 1961. 2 This was the last piece of writing 
which Merleau-Ponty himself published. In it he expressed his 
view of operational science as having lost touch with the ‘real 
world' and of art as drawing on the fabric of meaning which 
modem science ‘would prefer to ignore’. 3 Reflection on art is used 
to support the basic idea of the body-subject as a perceiving and 
perceptible reality, the reality in the world through which Being 
becomes partially visible or is revealed. The author refers to 
music as representing ‘certain outlines of Being—its ebb and flow, 
its growth, its upheavals, its turbulence’; 4 but he concentrates his 
attention on painting as giving direct expression to concrete 
realities. Merleau-Ponty is not of course suggesting that science is 
useless or that it should be done away with. He is suggesting that 
it cuts itself off from the real world to which the artist has direct 
access. 

What does Merleau-Ponty mean by Being? In his last writings, 
particularly in the part of The Visible and the Invisible which he 
was able to finish before his death, his phenomenology takes a 
more metaphysical turn, and the theme of an ultimate or basic 
reality comes to the fore. Man is a perceptible reality, and as such 
he belongs to Nature or the world. He is also a perceiving reality, 
in dialogue with the world. But it does not follow that as subject 
man is a consciousness apart from or outside the world. What 
follows is that in his act of vision the world becomes visible 
to itself, in and through man. To put the matter in another 
way, man’s awareness of Nature is Nature’s awareness of itself, 

1 Signs, p. 97. 

2 An English translation is included in The Primacy of Perception . 

3 The Primacy of Perception, p. 161. 

4 Ibid., p. 161. 
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inasmuch as man belongs to Nature and is rooted in it. This is the 
metaphysical significance, so to speak, of the statement that man 
is both a perceiving and a perceptible reality. Though however 
man as perceiving constitutes his world (not in the sense that he 
creates it but in the sense that he makes structures appear), 
reality is more than becomes visible or perceptible. And that 
which becomes visible and which underlies the distinction between 
subject and object is Being. Being in itself is invisible. To speak 
paradoxically, it manifests itself as the non-appearing foundation 
of that which appears in the dialogue between the body-subject 
and its environment. It is not itself a perceptible structure but the 
field of all structures. Being becomes visible to itself in and through 
man, but only in the form of perceptible structures. What 
Merleau-Ponty calls 'the flesh of the world’ grounds both subject 
and object and thus logically precedes them. It manifests itself 
both in perceptible structures and to thought (in the sense that 
man can become intellectually aware of its reality); but, considered 
in itself, it remains hidden. 

It is perfectly reasonable to see in this theory of Being a 
significant development in Merleau-Ponty’s thought. And it is 
understandable if some of those who admire him as a philosopher 
but who are distressed by his earlier exclusion of such concepts as 
the Absolute and God like to dwell on a metaphysical development 
which recalls Schelling’s idea of Nature coming to know itself in 
and through man and of Being as hidden in itself but as grounding 
both subject and object. At the same time we should not read too 
much into Merleau-Ponty’s concept of Being. Being is for him the 
invisible dimension of the visible. It is indeed the ultimate 
reality, in the sense that it becomes visible in the structures of the 
world; but it is not the God of theism. And even if this meta¬ 
physical turn in his thought would make it easier for him to find an 
opening to religious belief, there is no real justification for trying 
to annex Merleau-Ponty for Christianity. 

3. What we have said hitherto may have given the impression 
that Merleau-Ponty stood aloof from social and political issues 
and confined himself to abstract philosophy. In point of fact he 
was strongly attracted by Marxism. One reason for this was ob¬ 
viously the emphasis laid by Marx on the basic situation of man 
as a being in the world and on man’s dialogue with his environ¬ 
ment. Merleau-Ponty may have tended to interpret Marx in terms 
of his own philosophy; but he was genuinely impressed by the 
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close connection made by Marxism between ideals and social 
realities and between ethics and politics. He was never the man 
to accept an ideology on authority or to submit his mind to the 
requirements of a Party line, and he had little use for a deter¬ 
ministic view of history. But in Humanistne et terreur he asserted 
that Marxism was ‘the simple statement of those conditions with¬ 
out which there would be neither any humanism ... nor any 
rationality in history’, 1 and that as a criticism of existing society 
and of other humanist theories it could not be surpassed. Though 
however in this work Merleau-Ponty did his best to understand 
sympathetically the use of terror in the Soviet Union and the 
purges instituted by Stalin, he later became not only highly 
critical of Soviet policy and of Communist orthodoxy but also 
prepared to admit that Communist practice was the logical conse¬ 
quence of Marx’s adoption of a theory of history which enabled 
the Communist leaders to lay claim to scientific knowledge of the 
movement and demands of history and to justify their actions and 
dictatorial and repressive behaviour in a manner analogous to 
that in which the inquisitors would have justified their actions in 
the name of their knowledge of divine truth and of the divine 
will. 2 Merleau-Ponty never lost his admiration for Marx as a 
thinker; but he had little use for the idea of a philosophy which 
had become science and could be used to justify dictatorship. He 
was certainly not an upholder of capitalism. But neither was he a 
Communist. And it seems reasonable to claim that at no time was 
he really a Marxist. What attracted him to the thought of Marx 
were the elements which fitted in with his own philosophy. And 
whereas he at first tried to dissociate Marx himself from the 
developments in Communism which he disliked, he later came 
to think that the origins of these developments could be found in 
Marx's later ideas. 

In an essay Merleau-Ponty remarks that ever since Nietzsche 
the humblest student would flatly reject a philosophy which did 
not teach him to live fully. 3 The context of the remark is provided 
by the statement that we do not accuse painters of escapism, 
whereas philosophers are liable to be reproached in this way. 
Context apart however, would Merleau-Ponty’s philosophy serve 
as a guide to life? It is difficult to say, when it remained in¬ 
complete. As it stands, it can be seen as demanding reciprocal 

1 Humanisme et terreur, p. 165. 2 See Les aventures de la dialectique. 

3 The Primacy of Perception, p. 161 (in the essay, The Eye and the Mind). 
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recognition among human beings, a respect for human freedom and 
a self-commitment to the cause of social liberation without the 
claim to absolute knowledge and to the right to coerce human 
beings in the name of this alleged knowledge. In other words, 
Merleau-Ponty’s philosophy can be regarded as a form of human¬ 
ism. But if he is remembered, it will presumably be for his pheno¬ 
menological inquiries. And these, we may suppose, will be con¬ 
sidered not as definitive treatments (which Merleau-Ponty never 
claimed that they were) but as stimulating explorations, as points 
of departure. 

4. One of Merleau-Ponty’s essays is entitled From Mauss to 
Claude Ldvi-Strauss , 1 and L6vi-Strauss dedicated his work 
La pensie sauvage 2 to the memory of Maurice Merleau-Ponty, his 
colleague at the College de France. L6vi-Strauss was born in the 
same year (1908) as Merleau-Ponty, and after his studies he 
taught philosophy for a time in secondary schools ( lycies ). But in 
1935 he accepted the chair of sociology at the University of 
Sao Paulo in Brazil, where he remained until 1939. After the war 
he acted as cultural attache to the French ambassador in Washing¬ 
ton; but in 1947 he returned to France, He became Director of 
Studies at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes at Paris, and in 1959 he 
was appointed to the chair of social anthropology at the College 
de France. He is first and foremost an anthropologist; 3 but his 
ideas have, or have been given, philosophical implications. 
Structuralism has been presented as embodying or implying 
a view of man rather different from the existentialist view. 
Indeed, it has been represented by Michel Foucault 4 as completing 
Nietzsche’s 'death of God' by the 'death of man’. Though there¬ 
fore the present writer would not be competent to discuss anthro¬ 
pological themes, even if considerations of space permitted such 
discussion, we can hardly leave French philosophy without some 
remarks, however inadequate, about the structuralist movement 
in recent French thought. 

In the first and last chapters of his Structural Anthropology 
L6vi-Strauss discusses the use of such terms as ethnography, 

1 Signs, pp. 114-125. 

2 Translated as The Savage Mind (London, 1962). 

3 L6vi-Strauss discusses the use of terms such as ethnology, social and cultural 
anthropology, and sociology in chapter XVII of his Anthropologie structural 
(1958; English translation by C. Jacobson and B. G. Schoerf, Structural Anthro¬ 
pology, New York and London, 1963). 

4 Author of Les mots et les choses (Paris, 1966). 
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ethnology, physical anthropology, social anthropology and cul¬ 
tural anthropology. In his view ethnography, ethnology and 
anthropology do not constitute three different disciplines but 
rather Three stages, or three moments of time, in the same line of 
investigation'. 1 Ethnography, for example, ‘aims at recording as 
accurately as possible the respective modes of life of various 
groups'; 2 it is concerned with observation and description. 
The movement of the mind is then one of synthesis, in which 
ethnology forms a stage. Synthesis however is concerned primarily 
with the relations between social phenomena; and anthropology 
aims at establishing basic structural relations underlying man's 
whole social life and organization. The sociologist, as L6vi- 
Strauss sees him, is concerned with the observer's own society or 
with societies of the same type, whereas the anthropologist seeks 
to formulate theories which are applicable 'not only to his own 
fellow countrymen and contemporaries, but to the most distant 
native population'. 3 Further, the anthropologist, while not of 
course neglecting man's conscious processes, should include also 
his unconscious processes, with a view to bringing to formulation 
the basic structures of which all social and cultural institutions 
are projections or manifestations. In other words, anthropology is 
concerned with what Marcel Mauss described as the total social 
phenomenon. While however it is not indifferent to highly 
developed societies which express man's conscious endeavour or 
to the historical processes which led to their development, its aim 
is to go behind the sphere of conscious ideas and purposes and 
that of historical processes to 'the complete range of unconscious 
possibilities'. 4 These possibilities, according to L£vi-Strauss, are 
limited in number. If therefore the anthropologist can determine 
the relations of compatibility and incompatibility between these 
different possibilities or potentials, he can formulate a logical 
framework for all historical-social developments. L£vi-Strauss 
quotes the statement of Marx that while men make their own 
history, they do not know that they are making it; and he com¬ 
ments that while the first part of the statement justifies history, 
the second part justifies anthropology. 

In coming to his idea of structural analysis in anthropology 
L6vi-Strauss was influenced by linguistics which, in his view, was 
the social science which had made the most notable progress. 


1 Structural Anthropology, p. 356. 
3 Ibid., p. 363. 


2 Ibid., p. 2. 

4 Ibid., p. 23. 
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This progress was achieved through the development of structural 
linguistics by N. Troubetzkoy and others. In his Psychologie du 
/ang^ 1 Troubetzkoyassignedfourbasicoperationstostructural lin¬ 
guistics: the study of the unconscious infrastructure of linguistic 
phenomena, concentration on the relations between terms, 
exhibition of the structures of phonemic systems (systems of vocal 
sounds), and the discovery of general laws which would formulate 
basic necessary relationships. L6vi-Strauss does not claim that 
the method of structural linguistics can be simply abstracted and 
then applied literally in anthropology. For the anthropologist 
concerns himself with human behaviour and attitudes which 
cannot be reduced to systems of terminology or shown to be 
nothing but expressions of language. While he interprets society 
in terms of a theory of communication, L6vi-Strauss does not 
restrict communication to language. Nor does he regard all other 
forms of communication as derivatives of language. At the same 
time he insists on collaboration between linguistics and anthro¬ 
pology and on their mutual relations, and the method of structural 
linguistics has served him as a model in formulating a method 
of anthropology. He looks on the relations between social pheno¬ 
mena as providing the material for the construction of abstract 
models 2 which should make the observed facts intelligible. The 
anthropologist will endeavour to go behind (or beneath) con¬ 
scious models to unconscious models and, by studying the rela¬ 
tions between types of models, to bring to light the necessary 
relationships which govern man's mental, affective, artistic and 
social life. Further, while not claiming that all social phenomena 
must be susceptible of numerical measurement, L6vi-Strauss 
envisages the possibility of the use of mathematics as a tool in 
anthropological analysis. 

The matter can be clarified somewhat in this way. In La 
pensde sauvage L6vi-Strauss rejects the distinction, made, for 
example, by L6vy-Bruhl, between the logical mentality of civilized 
man and the prelogical mentality of primitive man. The savage 
mind is logical in the same sense and the same fashion as ours, 
though as ours is only when it is applied to knowledge of a universe 

1 Paris, 1933. 

9 A structural model, we are told, must have the characteristics of a system, 
in the sense that none of its elements should be able to undergo a change without 
changes being effected in other elements. Further, it should be possible, in the 
case of any given model, to state a series of transformations which result in a group 
of models of the same type. 
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in which it recognizes physical and semantic properties simul¬ 
taneously.’ 1 In this case of course there must be a logic in myths. 
And when writing about mythology in Le cru et le cuit (1964) L6vi- 
Strauss argues that there is no arbitrary disorder or mere fantasy 
in the choice of images or in the ways in which they are associated, 
opposed or limited. The reason is that the myths express un¬ 
conscious mental structures which are the same for all. These 
structures however are purely formal in character. That is to say, 
they do not provide content, like the archetypes of Jung, but 
rather the formal structures or patterns which condition all forms 
of mental life. In spite of the obvious differences between myths 
and science, the same formal structures are expressed in both. In a 
sense the basic structures correspond to the a priori categories of 
Kant. But they are not referred to any transcendental subject or 
ego. They belong to the sphere of the unconscious, and L6vi- 
Strauss evidently thinks of them as having their origin behind 
man, not in a metaphysical but in a naturalistic sense. 

L6vi-Strauss has written on a number of particular themes, 
such as kinship structures (Les structures ilimentaires de la parents, 
1949), totemism {Le totSmisme aujourd’hui, 1962, and La pensSe 
sauvage, 1962) and, as we have seen, on mythology. He has utilized 
both the relevant anthropological literature and his own field 
work; and he naturally, and rightly, regards himself as an anthro¬ 
pologist, not as a philosopher. Moreover, philosophies seem to be 
for him phenomena which, like myths, provide material for the 
anthropologist’s inquiry and research, inasmuch as they embody 
the formal structures which express themselves in the whole of 
human life and culture. At the same time the scope of anthro¬ 
pology, as dealing with the total social phenomenon and as 
concerned with discovering the formal bases of man’s mental life, 
becomes so wide that it is difficult to draw any clear line of demar¬ 
cation between anthropology as a social science 2 and philoso¬ 
phical anthropology. Further, the fact that Lgvi-Strauss does not 
claim to be a philosopher does not necessarily prove that he has 
no personal' philosophical point of view which is implied by and 
sometimes finds more or less explicit expression in his anthro¬ 
pological writings. 

1 The Savage Mind, p. 268. 

3 Levi-Strauss allows that anthropology can be described as a social science. 
But he rejects any tendency to consider it as an isolated discipline. Through 
physical anthropology it is linked with the natural sciences, and it is also linked 
to humanistic studies through, for example, linguistics ar i archaeology. 
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A philosophy of man is clearly implied by some remarks made 
by L6vi-Strauss in the ninth chapter of La pensde sauvage . When 
discussing Sartre's concept of the dialectical reason, he admits that 
in Sartre's terminology he can be described as ‘a transcendental 
materialist and aesthete'. 1 He is a ‘transcendental materialist' 
inasmuch as he regards dialectical reason not as something other 
than analytical reason but as something additional within ana¬ 
lytical reason. 'Sartre calls analytical reason reason in repose; I call 
the same reason dialectical when it is raised to action, tensed by its 
efforts to transcend itself.’ 2 Reason's effort to transcend itself is 
not however an effort to grasp the Transcendent but the effort to 
find the ultimate bases of language, society and thought or, to 
express the matter more provocatively, ‘to undertake the resolu¬ 
tion of the human into the non-human'. 3 As for the term ‘aesthete’, 
L6vi-Strauss says that it applies to himself inasmuch as Sartre 
uses it to describe anyone who studies men as if they were ants. 
Indeed, the ultimate goal of the human sciences is ‘not to consti¬ 
tute, but to dissolve man’. 4 

It is hardly necessary to say that L6vi-Strauss has no intention 
of denying that there are human beings. Man is the subject of his 
study. The word ‘dissolve’ is to be understood in terms of reduc¬ 
tion. But L6vi-Strauss insists that he does not mean by this the 
reduction of a ‘higher’ to a ‘lower’ level. The level which is to be 
reduced must be conceived in all its distinctive characteristics and 
qualities; and if it is reduced to another level, some of its richness 
will be communicated retroactively to this other level. For 
example, if we were to succeed in understanding life as a function 
of inert matter, we would find that 'the latter has properties very 
different from those previously attributed to it’. 6 It is not a ques¬ 
tion of reducing the complex to the simple, but of replacing a less 
intelligible complexity by one which is more intelligible. Thus to 
reduce man’s mental, social and affective life to unconscious formal 
structures or patterns is not to deny that the former is what it is: 
it is to make the complexity of the forms of social and cultural 
phenomena intelligible in the light of a complex structure which 
is expressed in and unifies the phenomena but from which the 
phenomena cannot simply be deduced a priori. For we have also 
to take into account the dialectic between man and his environ¬ 
ment and between man and man. 


1 The Savage Mind, p. 246. 

3 Ibid., p. 246. 4 Ibid., p. 247. 


a Ibid., p. 246. 
B Ibid., p. 248. 
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L6vi-Strauss doubtless believes that these ideas fall within the 
scope of anthropology, and that it is a mistake to represent them 
as philosophical theories. While however he does not develop 
them as a philosophy, it seems clear enough that they imply a 
naturalism which is different from the crude reductionism of some 
eighteenth-century philosophes. If L^vi-Strauss is prepared to 
accept the Sartrian label 'transcendental materialist’, his material¬ 
ism is of the somewhat ambiguous type represented by dialectical 
materialism, which has indeed exercised a certain influence on 
his thought. In any case he opposes a view which reintegrates man 
into Nature to the Sartrian dichotomy between the for-itself and 
the in-itself, and a conditioning of man’s thought and activity by 
formal structures which underlie consciousness to the absolute 
freedom proclaimed by the author of Being and Nothingness. 

Structuralism has its antecedents in, for example, structured 
psychology and, more recently, structural linguistics, as well of 
course as in the theories of Durkheim and Mauss. Its principal 
field of application is the human sciences, where it concentrates on 
the relations and supposedly invariant laws of combination 
between the relevant phenomena. It does not neglect historical 
development, the 'diachronic’ element; but it concentrates on the 
'synchronic' element, the basic formal structures which are 
believed to be independent of historical change. This approach 
has been applied in a variety of fields, such as literary criticism, 
art, psychology and the interpretation of Marxism; and in so far 
as it is a question of a heuristic method, there can obviously be no 
cogent objection to experimenting with it and evaluating the 
results. The method however is connected with hypotheses which 
can reasonably be seen as implying a naturalistic philosophy which 
differs from both existentialism and Marxism, even if elements 
from both sources are incorporated. Given the emphasis on 
heuristic method, it is doubtless an exaggeration to speak of a 
system of structuralist philosophy. Equally, given the wide area 
of application of the method in the human sciences, one can 
justifiably speak of a current of thought which differs from both 
existentialism and Marxism and which can perhaps be described 
as a new naturalism, based on reflection in the field of social and 
cultural anthropology. 
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Cambridge (Mass.), 1936. 

Lacroix, J. La sociologie d’Auguste Comte. Paris, 1956. 

L^vy-Bruhl, L. La philosophie d'Auguste Comte. Paris, 1900. Trans¬ 
lated by K. de Beaumont-Klein as The Philosophy of Auguste 
Comte. New York, 1903. 

Littr6, E. Auguste Comte et la philosophie positive. Paris, 1863. 

Auguste Comte et Stuart MiU. Paris, 1867. 

Marvin, F. S. Comte: The Founder of Sociology. London, 1936. 

Mill, J. S. Auguste Comte and Positivism. London, 1865. 

Moschetti, A. M. Auguste Comte e la pedagogia positiva . Milan, 1953. 

Negt, 0 . Strukturbeziehungen zwischen den GeseUschaftslehren Comtes 
und Hegels . Frankfort, 1964. 

Peter, J. Auguste Comte. Bild vom Menschen. Stuttgart, 1936. 

Whittaker, T. Comte and MiU. London, 1908. 

Part II: Chapter VI 

1. Littri 
Texts 

De la philosophie positive. Paris, 1845. 

Application de la philosophie positive au gouvemement des sociMs. 
Paris, 1849. 

Conservation, revolution et positivisme. Paris, 1852 (2nd edition, 1879). 

Paroles de philosophie positive. Paris, 1859 ( 2 nd edition, 1863). 

Auguste Comte et la philosophie positive. Paris, 1863. 

Auguste Comte et Stuart MiU. Paris, 1867. 

Principes de philosophie positive. Paris, 1868. 

La science au point de 1me philosophique. Paris, 1873. 

Fragments de philosophie positive et de sociologie contemporaine. 
Paris 1876. (The articles published in De la philosophie positive 
are reprinted in this work.) 
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Studies 

Aquarone, S. The Life and Works of Emile Littri. Leyden, 1958. 
Caro, E. Littri et le positivisme. Paris, 1883. 

Charlton, D. G. See under General Works. 

Six, L. Littri devant Dieu. Paris, 1962. 

2. Bernard 
Texts 

Introduction d la midecine experimental. Paris, 1865. Translated by 
N. C. Green as An Introduction to the Study of Experimental 
Medicine. New York, 1927. 

La science expirimentale. Paris, 1878. 

Pensees. Notes ditachees, edited by L. Delhoume. Paris, 1937. 
Philosophie , edited by J. Chevalier. Paris, 1938. 

Lemons sur les phenomenes de la vie communs aux animaux et aux 
vigitaux . Paris, 1966. 

Studies 

Clarke, R. Claude Bernard et la midecine expirimentale . Paris, 1961. 
Cotard, H. La pensie de Claude Bernard . Grenoble, 1945. 

Foulquie, P. Claude Bernard. Paris (undated). 

Lamy, P. Claude Bernard et le matirialisme. Paris, 1939. 

Mauriac, P. Claude Bernard. Paris, 1941 (2nd edition 1954). 
Olmsted, J. M. D. and E. H. Claude Bernard and the Experimental 
Method in Medicine. New York, 1952. 

Sertillanges, A. D. La philosophie de Claude Bernard. Paris, 1944. 
Virtanen, R. Claude Bernard and his Place in the History of Ideas. 
Lincoln (Nebraska), i960. 

Various Authors. Philosophie et mithodologie scientifique de Claude 
Bernard. Paris, 1966. 

3. Taine 
Texts 

Les philosophes frangais du dix-neuvieme siecle . Paris, 1857. 

Essais de critique et d’histoire. Paris, 1858. 

Histoire de la litterature anglaise. 4 vols. Paris, 1863-4. Translated by 
H. van Laun as History of English Literature, 2 vols, Edinburgh, 

1873- 

Nouveaux essais de critique et d’histoire. Paris, 1865. 

Philosophie de Vart. Paris, 1865. Translated by J. Durand as The 
Philosophy of Art. New York, 1865. (Second French edition 
1880.) 

De Vintelligence. 2 vols. Paris, 1870. Translated by T. D. Hayes as 
Intelligence. London 1871. 
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Les origines de la France contcmporaine. 5 vols. Paris, 1875-93. 

Berniers essais de critique et d’histoire. Paris, 1894. 

Studies 

Aulard, A. Taine , historien de la revolution franfaise. Paris, 1907. 

Barzelotti, G. Ippolito Taine. Rome, 1896. 

Boosten, J. P. Taine et Renan et Vidie de Dieu. Maastricht, 1936. 

Castiglioni, G. Taine. Brescia. 1945. 

Cresson, A. Hippolyte Taine. Paris, 1951. 

Giraud, V. Essai sur Taine: sew oeuvre et son influence. Paris, 1901. 

Hippolyte Taine: Etudes et documents . Paris, 1928. 

Ippolito, F. G. Taine e la filosofia dell*arte. Roma, 1911. 

Kahn, S. J. Science and Aesthetic Judgment: A Study in Taine’s 
Critical Method . New York, 1953. 

Lacombe, P. La Psychologie des individus et des societis chez Taine. 
Paris, 1906. 

Taine , historien et sociologue. Paris, 1909. 

La Ferla, G. Ippolito Taine . Rome, 1937. 

Mongardini, C. Storia e sociologia neWopera di Hippolyte Taine. 

Milan, 1965. 

Relevant aspects of Taine’s thought are discussed in such works as 
Benedetto Croce’s Estetica and Teoria e storia della storiografia 
and H. See’s Science et philosophie de Vhistoire (2nd edition, 
Paris, 1933). 

4. Durkheim 

Texts 

De la division du travail social . Paris, 1893. Translated by G. Simpson 
as The Division of Labour in Society , New York, 1952. 

Les regies de la methode sociologique . Paris, 1895. Translated by S. A. 
Solovay and J. H. Mueller as The Rules of Sociological Method , 
Chicago, 1938 (republished at Glencoe, Illinois, 1950). 

Le suicide. Etude de sociologie. Paris, 1897. Translated by J. A. 
Spaulding and G. Simpson as Suicide: A Study in Sociology , 
Glencoe, Illinois, 1951). 

Les formes ilementaires de la vie religieuse: le systeme totimique en 
Australie . Paris, 1912. Translated by J. W. Swain as The 
Elementary Forms of the Religious Life: A Study in Religious 
Sociology , London and New York, 1915. 

Education et sociologie. Paris, 1922. Translated by J. D. Fox as 
Education and Sociology , Glencoe, Illinois, 1956. 

Sociologie et philosophie. Paris, 1924. Translated by D. F. Pocock 
as Sociology and Philosophy , London and Glencoe, Illinois, 
1953- 
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L'education morale. Paris, 1925, Translated by E. K. Wilson and 
H. Schnurer as Moral Education: A Study in the Theory and 
Application of the Sociology of Education , New York, 1961. 

Le socialisme. Paris, 1928. 

[Revolution pedagogique en France. France, 1938. 

Lemons de sociologie: physique des mceurs et du droit. Paris, 1950. 
Translated by C. Brookfield as Professional Ethics and Civic 
Morals , London, 1957. 

Montesquieu et Rousseau, precurseurs de la sociologie. Paris, 1953. 

La science sociale et faction. Introduction et presentation de J. C. 
Filloux. Paris, 1970. 

There are various collections of articles by Durkheim, such as Journal 
sociologique, edited by J. Duvignaud, Paris, 1969. In English 
there is Emile Durkheim , 1858-IQI7: A Collection of Essays, 
with Translations and a Bibliography, edited by K. H. Wolff, 
Columbus, Ohio, i960. This work also contains essays on 
Durkheim by various authors. 

Studies 

Aimard, G. Durkheim et la science economique. Paris, 1962. 

Alpert, H. Emile Durkheim and His Sociology. New York, 1939. 

Bierstedt, R. Emile Durkheim. New York and London, 1966. 

Coser, L, A. Masters of Sociological Thought. New York, 1971. (Con¬ 
tains a chapter on Durkheim.) 

Davy, G. Durkheim, choix de textes avec etude du systeme sociologique. 
Paris, 1911. 

Duvignard, J. Durkheim: sa vie, son ceuvre, avec tin expose de sa 
philosophic. Paris, 1965. 

Fletcher, R. The Making of Sociology, Vol. 2. London, 1971. 

Gehlke, C. E. Emile Durkheim’s Contributions to Sociological Theory. 
New York, 1915. 

La Capra, D. Emile Durkheim: Sociologist and Philosopher. Ithaca and 
London,1972. 

Lukes, S. Emile Durkheim. His Life and Work. A Historical and 
Critical Study. London, 1973. (Highly recommended. Includes a 
comprehensive bibliography.) 

Nisbet, R. A. Emile Durkheim. Englewood Cliffs, N J., 1965. 

Parsons, T. The Structure of Social Action. New York, 1937, and 
Glencoe, Illinois, 1949. 

Seger, I. Durkheim and his Critics on the Sociology of Religion. 
New York, 1957. 

Vialatoux, J. De Durkheim a Bergson. Paris, 1939. 

Wolff, K. H. (editor). See above under Texts. 


5. Livy-Bruhl 
Texts 

Histoire de la philosophie moderne en France. Paris. Translated by 
G. Coblence, London and Chicago, 1899. 

La Philosophie de Jacobi . Paris, 1894. 

La philosophie d’ Auguste Comte. Paris, 1900. Translated by K. de 
Beaumont-Klein as The Philosophy of Auguste Comte , London, 
I 9 ° 3 ; 

Les fonctions fondamentoles dans les societes infirieures. Paris, 1910. 
Translated by L. A. Clare as How Natives Think , London and 
New York, 1923. 

La mentalite primitive. Paris, 1921. Translated by L. A. Clare as 
Primitive Mentality , London, 1928. 

L’dme primitive. Paris, 1921. Translated by L. A. Clare as The 
*SouV of the Primitive, London, 1928. 

Le surnaturel et la nature dans la mentalite primitive. Paris, 1931. 
Translated by L. A. Clare as Primitives and the Supernatural, 
London, 1936. 

La mythologie primitive. Le monde mythique des Australians et des 
Papous. Paris, 1935. 

L l experience mystique et les symboles chez les primitifs. Paris, 1938. 

Les carnets de Lucien Levy-Bruhl. Paris, 1949. 

Studies 

Cailliet, E. Mysticisme et ‘mentalite mystique \ Etude d'un p'robUme 
pose par les travaux de M. Levy-Bruhl sur la mentalite primitive. 
Paris, 1938. 

Cazeneuve, J. LSvy-Bruhl. Sa vie , son oeuvre , avec un exposi de sa 
philosophie. Paris, 1963. 

Evans-Pritchard, E. LSvy-BruhTs Theory of Primitive Mentality. 
Oxford, 1934. 

Leroy, O. La raison primitive. Essai de refutation de la thiorie du 
prelogisme. Paris, 1927. 

Chapter VII 

1. Cournot 
Texts 

Recherches sur les principes mathematiques de la theorie des richesses. 
Paris, 1938. Translated by N. I. Bacon as Researches into the 
Mathematical Principles of the Theory of Wealth , London, 1877. 
Exposition de la theorie des chances et des probabilites , Paris, 1843. 
Essai sur les fondements de nos connaissances et sur les caractires de la 
critique philosophique. 2 vols. Paris, 1851. Translated by M. H. 
Moore as An Essay on the Foundations of all Knowledge , New 
York, 1956. * 
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Traiti de Venchainement dans les idees fondamentales dans les sciences 
et dans Vhistoire. 2 vols. Paris, 1861. (The 2nd and 3rd editions, 
1911 and 1922, are each comprised in one volume.) 

Principes de la theorie des richesses. Paris, 1863. 

Des institutions d* instruction publique en France . Paris, 1864. 

Considerations sur la marche des idees et des evenements dans les temps 
modemes. 2 vols. Paris, 1872. (Reissued Paris, 1934). 

MaUrialisme , vitalisme, nationalisme: Etudes sur Vemploi des donnees 
de la science en philosophie. Paris, 1875. 

Souvenirs: 1760 d 1860, edited by E. P. Bottinelli. Paris, 1913. 

There are some other writings in the fields of mathematics and 
economics which are not mentioned above. 

Studies 

Bottinelli, E. P. A. Cournot , mdtaphysicien de la connaissance. Paris, 
I 9 I 3 - 

Caizzi, B. La filosofia di A. Cournot. Bari, 1942. 

Callot, E. La philosophie biologique de Cournot. Paris, 1959. 

Darbon, A. Le concept du hasard dans la philosophie de Cournot. 
Paris, 1911. 

De la Harpe, J. De Vordre et du hasard. Le realisme critique d*Antoine 
Augustin Cournot. Neuchatel, 1936. 

Mentr^, *F. Cournot et la renaissance du probabilisme au XIX e siecle. 
Paris, 1908. 

Milhaud, G. Etudes sur Cournot. Paris, 1927. 

Ruyer, R. L’humanitd de Vavenir d'aprls Cournot. Paris, 1930. 

Segond, J. Cournot et la psychologie vitaliste. Paris, 1911. 

An issue of the Revue de mitaphysique et de morale (1905, vol. 13, 
is devoted to articles on Cournot by various authors. 

2. Renouvier 

Texts 

Manuel de philosophie modeme. Paris, 1842. 

Manuel de philosophie ancienne. Paris, 1844. 

Manuel ripublicain de Vhomme et du citoyen. Paris, 1848. 

Essais de critique glnbale. 4 vols. Paris, 1854--64. (The four volumes 
treat respectively of logic, national psychology, the principles of 
Nature, and philosophy of history.) 

La science de la morale. 2 vols. Paris, 1869. 

Uchrome, Vutopie dans Vhistoire. Esquisse historique du d&veloppement 
de la civilisation europeenne, tel qu’il n'a pas iti, tel quit aurait pu 
etre. Paris, 1876. 

Esquisse d’une classification systSmalique des syst&mes philosophiques. 
2 vols. Paris, 1885-6. 

La philosophie analytique de Vhistoire ,. 4 vols. Paris, 1896-7. 


Les dilemmes de la metaphysique pure. Paris, 1901. 

Histoire et solution des problemes metaphysiques. Paris, 1901. 

Le personnalisme. Paris, 1903. 

Les derniers entretiens , edited by L. Prat. Paris, 1904. 

La critique de la doctrine de Kant , edited by L. Prat. Paris, 1906. 

Studies 

Foucher, L. Lajeunesse de Renouvier et sa premiere philosophie. Paris, 
W 

Galli, G. Prime linee di un idealismo critico e due studi sul Renouvier. 
Turin, 1943. 

Hamelin, 0 . Le systeme de Renouvier. Paris, 1927, 

Lombardi, V. Lo sviluppo del pensiero di Charles Renouvier. Naples, 
1932. 

M£ry, M. La critique duchristianismechezRenouvier. 2 vols. Paris, 1953. 
Milhaud, G. La philosophie de Charles Renouvier. Paris, 1972. 

Mouy, P. Videe de progres dans la philosophie de Renouvier. Paris, 
1972. 

Prat, L. Charles Renouvier , philosophe. Ari£ge, 1973. 

S&dlles, G. La philosophie de Charles Renouvier. Paris, 1905. 
Vemeaux, R. L'idealisme de Renouvier. Paris, 1945. Esquisse d'une 
theorie de la connaissance. Critique du niocriticisme. Paris, 1954. 

3. Hamelin 
Texts 

Essai sur les elSments principaux de la representation. Paris, 1907. 

Le systeme de Descartes , edited by L. Robin. Paris, 1910. 

Le systeme d'Aristote , edited by L. Robin. Paris, 1920. 

Le systeme de Renouvier , edited by P. Mary. Paris, 1927. 

La thiorie de VinteUect d’apris Aristote et ses commentateurs, edited by 
E. Barbotin. Paris, 1953. 

Le systeme du savoir, selections edited by L. Millet. Paris, 195& 
Studies 

Beck, L. J. La methode synthetique de Hamelin. Paris, 1935. 
Carbonara, C. L'idealismo di Octave Hamelin. Naples, 1927. 
Deregibus, A. La metafisica critica di Octave Hamelin. Turin, 1968. 
Sesmat, A. Dialectique. Hamelin et la philosophie chretienne. Paris, 
1955 . 

4. Brunschvicg 
Texts 

Spinoza. Paris, 1894. (Later edition, with additional material, 
Spinoza et ses contemporains , Paris, 1923.) 
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La modalite du jugement. Paris, 1897. (Third edition, with a French 
translation of Brunschvicg’s 1897 Latin thesis, Paris, 1964.) 

L’idialisme contemporain. Paris, 1905. 

Les Stapes de la philosophic des mathbnatiqu.es. Paris, 1912. 

Introduction d la vie de /’ esprit. Paris, 1920. 

L’experience humaine et la causaliti physique. Paris, 1922. 

Le progrte de la conscience dans la philosophic occidentale. 2 vols. 
Paris, 1927. 

La raison et la religion. Paris, 1939. 

Descartes et Pascal, lecteurs de Montaigne. Neuchitel, 1942. 

Hiritage de mots, heritage d’idSes. Paris, 1945 - 

Ecrits philosophiques, edited by A. R. Weill-Brunschvicg and C. 
Lehec. 3 vols. Paris, 1951-8. 

Studies 

Boriel, R. Brunschvicg. Paris, 1964. 

Carbonara, C. Leon Brunschvicg. Naples, I 93 1, 

Centineo, E. La filosofia dello spirito di Leon Brunschvicg. Palermo, 
1950. 

Cochet, M. A. Commentaire sur la conversion spirituelle dans la philo¬ 
sophic de Lion Brunschvicg. Brussels, 1937. 

Deschoux, M. La philosophic de Lion Brunschvicg. Paris, 1949. 
(includes a full bibliography.) 

Mersaut, J. La philosophic de Leon Brunschvicg. Paris, 1938. 

Chapter VIII 

1. Ravaisson 

Texts 

Essai sur la metaphysique d’Aristote. 2 vols. Paris, 1837-46. 

L'habitude. Paris, 1839. (With an introduction by J. Baruzi, Paris, 
1957.) 

Rapport sur la philosophic en France au XIX • siicle. Paris, 1867. 

Testament philosophique et fragments, edited by C. Devivaise, Paris, 
1932. 

Studies 

Bergson, H. Notice sur la vie et les oeuvres de M. Filix Ravisson- 
Mollien. Reprinted in Bergson’s La penste et le mouvant (Paris, 
1934) from Comptes-rendus de TAcadbnie des sciences morales et 
politiques (Paris, 1904). Also contained in Testament philosophique 
et fragments. 

Dopp, J. Filix Ravaisson, la formation de sa pensie d’apris des 
documents inidits. Louvain, 1933. 
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Valerio, C. Ravaisson et I'idealismo romantico in Francia. Naples, 
1936. 

2 . Lachelier 

Texts 

Oeuvres. 2 vols. Paris, 1933. 

De nature syllogismi. Paris, 1871. 

Du fondement de Vinduction. Paris, 1871. (The second edition, 1896, 
includes Psychologie et metaphysique , while the 1901 Notes sur le 
pari de Pascal are added in the fifth edition.) 

Etudes sur le syllogisme. Paris, 1907. 

Lachelier , la nature , Vesprit, Dieu , edited by L. Millet. Paris, 1955. 

The Philosophy of Jules Lachelier , edited by E. G. Ballard. The 
Hague, i960. This work contains translations of Du fondement 
de Vinduction , Psychologie et metaphysique and Pari de Pascal , 
with an introduction by the editor. 

Studies 

Agosti, V. La filosofia di Jules Lachelier. Turin 1952. 

Giglio, P. Uideale della libertd nella filosofia di Lachelier. Rome, 1946. 

Jolivet, R. De Rosmini d Lachelier. Paris, 1953. 

Mauchassat, G. Uidialisme de Lachelier. Paris, 1961. 

Millet, L. Le symbolisme dans la philosophie de Jules Lachelier. Paris, 
x 959 - 

Seailles, G. La philosophie de Jules Lachelier. Paris, 1921. 

Mention can also be made of G. Devivaise's article La philosophie 
religieuse de Jules Lachelier in the Revue des sciences philoso¬ 
phiques et theologiques (139, pp. 435-64). 

3. Boutroux 

Texts 

De la contingence des lois de la nature. Paris, 1874. Translated by F. 
Roth well as The Contingency of the Laws of Nature, London and 
Chicago, 1916. 

De Videe de loi naturelle dans la science et la philosophie contempo- 
raines. Paris, 1895. Translated by F. Rothwell as Natural Law in 
Science and Philosophy , London, 1914. 

Etudes d f histoire de la philosophie. Paris, 1897. Translated by F. 
Rothwell as Historical Studies in Philosophy , London, 1912. 

La science et la religion dans la philosophie contemporaine. Paris, 
1908. Translated by J. Nield as Science and Religion in Con¬ 
temporary Philosophy , London , 1909. 

La nature et Vesprit. Paris, 1926. (This posthumous publication in¬ 
cludes the programme for Boutroux's Gifford Lectures.) 
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Studies 

Baillot, A. Emile Boutroux et la pensie religieuse. Paris, 1958. 
Crawford, L. S. The Philosophy of Emile Boutroux. New York, 1929. 
La Fontaine, A. P. La pkilosophie d*Emile Boutroux. Paris, 1921. 
Ranzoli, C. Boutroux. La vita, il pensiero filosofico. Milan, 1924. 
Schyns, M. La philosophie d’Emile Boutroux. Paris, 1924. 


4. FouiUee 
Texts 

La philosophie de Platon. Paris, 1869. 

La libertd et le determinisme. Paris, 1872. 

La philosophie de Socrate . Paris, 1874. 

La science sociale contemporaine. Paris, 1880. 

Critique des systemes de morale contemporains. Paris, 1883. 

Uavenir de la metaphysique. Paris, 1889 
V dvolutionnisme des idees-forces. Paris, 1890. 

Psychologie des idees-forces. 2 vols. Paris, 1893. 

Le mouvement idealiste et la rdaction contre la science positive. Paris, 
1896. 

Les dldments sociologiques de la morale. Paris, 1905. 

Morale des idees-forces. Paris, 1908. 

La pensee et les nouvelles ecoles anti-intellectualistes. Paris, 1911. 
Esquisse d'une interpretation du monde. Paris, 1913. 

Studies 

Ganne de Beaucoudrey, E. La psychologie et la metaphysique des 
iddes-forces chez Alfred FouiUee. Paris, 1936. 

Guyau, A. La philosophie et la sociologie d*Alfred FouiUee. Paris, 
I 9 X 3 - 

Moretti Costanzi, T. II pensiero di Alfred FouiUee. Naples, 1936. 
Pawlicky, A. Alfred Fouillde’s neue Theorie der Ideenkrafte. Vienna, 
1893. 


5. Guyau 
Texts 

La morale d } Epicure et ses rapports avec les doctrines contemporaines. 
Paris, 1878. 

La morale anglaise contemporaine. Paris, 1879. 

Les problemes de Uesthetique contemporaine. Paris, 1884. 

Esquisse d’une morale sans obligation ni sanction. Paris, 1885. Trans¬ 
lated by G. Kapteyn as A Sketch of Morality Independent of 
Obligation or Sanction, London, 1898. 

Lirrdligion de Uavenir. Paris, 1887. Translated at The Non-Religion of 
the Future , London, 1897 (reprinted at New York, 1962). 


Uart au point de vue sociologique. Paris, 1889. 

Education et heredite. Paris, 1889. Translated by W. J. Greens treet 
as Education and Heredity , London, 1891. 

La genese de Uidde de temps. Paris, 1890. 

Studies 

Aslan, G. La morale selon Guyau. Paris, 1906. 

Fouiltee, A. La morale, Uart et la religion d*apres Guyau. Paris, 1889 
(new edition 1901). 

Royce, J. ‘J. M. Guyau’ in Studies of Good and Evil. New York, 
1925 . 

Tisbe, A. Larte, la morale, la religione nel J.-M. Guyau. Rome, 1938. 


Chapters IX-X 


Bergson 

Texts 

Oeuvres. Edition du centenaire. Paris, 1959. Introduction by H. 
Gouhier, with notes by A. Robinet. 

Quid Aristoteles de loco senserit. Paris, 1889. (Doctorate thesis, 
translated by R. Moss6-Bastide as LTdie de lieu chez Aristote 
and published in Les dtudes Bergsoniennes, Vol. 2, Paris, 1949.) 

Essai sur les donnies immediates de la conscience. Paris, 1889. Trans¬ 
lated by F. L. Pogson as Time and Free Will: an Essay on the 
Immediate Data of Consciousness, London and New York, 1910. 

Mati&re et memoire. Paris, 1896. Translated by N. M. Paul and W. S 
Palmer as Matter and Memory , London and New York, 1911. 

Le rire. Paris, 1900. Translated by G. C. Brereton and F. Roth well 
as Laughter, An Essay on the Meaning of the Comic, New York, 
1910. 

Introduction a la metaphysique. Paris, 1903 (in the Revue de la mdta- 
physique. et de morale, Vol. n). Translated by T. E. Hulme as 
An Introduction to Metaphysics, London and New York, 1912. 

Vevolution creatrice. Paris, 1907. Translated by A. Mitchell as 
Creative Evolution, London and New York, 1911. 

L'dnergie spirituelle. Paris, 1919. Translated by H. Wildon Carr as 
Mind-Energy, London and New York, 1935. 

Durie et simultanlite. Paris, 1922. (Second edition, with three 
appendices, Paris, 1923.) 

Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion. Paris, 1932. Translated 
by R. A. Audra and C. Brereton, with the assistance of W. 
Horsfall-Carter, as The Two Sources of Morality and Religion , 
London and New York, 1935. 
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La pensie et le mouvant. Paris, 1934. Translated by M. L. Andison as 
The Creative Mind , New York, 1946. 

Ecrits et paroles , edited by R. M. Moss6-Bastide. 3 vols. Paris, 

I 957”9* 

Studies 

Adolphe, L. La philosophie religieuse de Bergson. Paris, 1946. 

La dialectique des images chez Bergson . Paris, 1951. 

Alexander, I. W. Bergson: Philosopher of Reflection . London, 1957. 

Barthelemy-Madaule, M. Bergson. Paris, 1968. 

Benda, J. Le bergsonisme. Paris, 1912. 

Sur le succes du bergsonisme . Paris, 1914. 

Carr, H. W. The Philosophy of Change, London and New York, 1912. 

Chevalier, A. Bergson. Paris, 1926. Translated by L. A. Clare as 
Henri Bergson , New York, 1928. (New French edition, revised 
by Bergson himself, Paris, 1948.) 

Entretiens avec Bergson . Paris, 1959. 

Copleston, F. C. Bergson and Morality. London, 1955. (Proceedings 
of the British Academy, vol. 41.) 

Cresson, A. Bergson. Paris, 1955. 

Cunningham, G. W. A Study in the Philosophy of Bergson. New York, 
1916. 

Delhomme, J. Vie et conscience de la vie: Essai sur Bergson. Paris, 

I 954* 

Fabris, M. La filosofia sociale di Henri Bergson. Bari, 1966. 

Fressin, A. La perception chez Bergson et chez Merleau-Ponty . Paris, 
1967. 

Giusso, L. Bergson. Milan, 1949. 

Gouhier, H. Bergson et le Christ des Svangiles. Paris, 1961. 

Guitton, J. La vocation de Bergson. Paris, i960. 

Hanna, T. (editor). The Bergsonian Heritage. New York and London, 
1962. (Articles by various authors.) 

Heidsieck, F. Henri Bergson et la notion d’espace. Paris, 1961. 

Husson, L. L*intellectualisme de Bergson. Paris, 1947. 

Jankelevitch, V. Henri Bergson. Paris, 1959. 

Lacombe, R. E. La psychologie Bergsonienne. Paris, 1933. 

Le Roy, E. line philosophie nouvelle: Henri Bergson. Paris, 1912. 
Translated by V. Benson as The New Philosophy of Henri 
Bergson. New York, 1913. 

Lindsay, A. D. The Philosophy of Henri Bergson. London, 1911. 

McKellan Stewart, J. A Critical Exposition of Bergson*s Philosophy. 

London, 1911. 

Marietti, A. Les formes du mouvement chez Bergson. Paris, 1953. 

Maritain, J. La philosophie bergsonienne. Paris, 1930. 

Mathieu, V. Bergson: Tl profondo e la sua espressione .' Turin, 1954. 


Metz, A. Bergson et le bergsonisme. Paris, 1933. 

Mosse-Bastide, R. M. Bergson, educateur. Paris, 1955. 

Moore, J. M. Theories of Religious Experience, with special reference 
to James, Otto and Bergson. New York, 1938. 

Mouselos, G. Bergson et les niveaux de realite. Paris, 1964. 

Olgiate, F. La filosofia di Enrico Bergson. Turin, 1914. (second 
edition, 1922.) 

Pflug, G. Henri Bergson. Quellen und Konsequenzen einer induktiven 
Metaphysik. Berlin, 1959. 

Rideau, E. Les rapports de la matiere et de Vesprit dans le bergsonisme. 
Paris, 1932. 

Ruhe, A. Henri Bergson. London, 1914. 

Russell, B. The Philosophy of Bergson. London, 1914. 

Scharfstein, B. A. Roots of Bergson*s Philosophy. New York, 1943. 

Segond, J. L*intuition bergsonienne. Paris, 1913. 

Sertillanges, A. D. Henri Bergson et le Catholicisme. Paris, 1941. 

Stallknecht, N. P, Studies in the Philosophy of Creation, with especial 
reference to Bergson and Whitehead. Princeton, 1934. 

Stephen, K. The Misuse of Mind. A Study of Bergson*s Attack on 
InteUectualism. London, IQ22. 

Sundin, H. La thiorie bergsonienne de la religion . Paris, 1948, 

Thibaudet, A. Le bergsonisme. 2 vols. Paris, 1924. 

Trotignon, P. L*idee de vie chez Bergson et la critique de la metaphy¬ 
sique. Paris, 1968. 

There are several collections of articles by various authors. Mention 
should be made of Etudes bergsoniennes, 6 vols., Paris, 1948-61, 
which also contain some writings of Bergson himself. Another 
collection is Pour le centenaire de Bergson, Paris, 1959. Also 
Bergson et nous, 2 vols., Paris, 1959-60, and Hommage d Henri 
Bergson, Brussels, 1959. 

Chapter XI 

I. OUe-Laprune 
Texts 

La philosophie de Malebranche. Paris, 1870. 

De la certitude morale. Paris, 1880. 

Essai sur la morale d*Aristote. Paris, 1881. 

La philosophie et le temps present. Paris, 1890. 

Les sources de la paix inteUeduelle. Paris, 1892. 

Le Prix de la vie. Paris, 1894. 

La vitalitS chretienne. Paris, 1901. 

La raison et le rationalisme. Paris, 1906. 

Croyance religieuse et croyance inteUeduelle. Paris, 1908. 
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Studies 

Acutis, G. Un grande maestro: OUi-Laprune. Turin, 1947. 

Blondel, M. OUi-Laprune. Paris, 1925. 

Crippa, R. Il pensiero di Lion Olle-Laprune. Brescia, 1947. 

Fonsegrive, G. Leon OUi-Laprune. L’homme et le penseur. Paris, 1912. 

There is an article on 0116 -Laprune by E. Boutroux in the Revue 
philosophique for 1903. See also G. Goyau's introduction (Un 
philosophe chritien) to La vitaliti chritienne. 

2. Blondel 
Texts 

L* Action. Essai d’une critique de la vie et Tune science de la pratique. 
Paris, 1893. (Revised edition, Paris, 1950, in Premiers icrits.) 

De vinculo substantiali et de substantia composita apud Leibnitium. 
Paris, 1893. (A French version, Une inigme historique: le *Vin¬ 
culum substantiate d’apris Leibniz , was published at Paris in 
1930 .) 

La pensie. 2 vols. Paris, 1934. 

L’etre et les etres. Paris, 1935. 

Action. 2 vols. Paris, 1936-7. (Not to be confused with the original 
L* Action.) 

La philosophic et Vesprit chritien. 2 vols. Paris, 1944-6. 

Exigences philosophiques du christianisme . Paris, 1950. 

Premiers icrits. Paris, 1956. 

Carnets intimes. 2 vols. Paris, 1901-66. 

Blondel published a considerable number of essays. His Lettre sur les 
exigences de la pensie contemporaine en matiire d' afologitique 
(1896, and included in Premiers ecrits) and his Histoire et dogme 
(1904, also in Premiers icrits ) have been translated into English, 
with an introduction, by A. Dru and I. Trethowan as Maurice 
Blondel: The Letter on Apologetics and History and Dogma. 
London, 1914. 

As for letters, Lettres philosophiques appeared at Paris in 1961, while 
Blondel’s correspondence with Auguste Valensin was published 
in three volumes at Paris, 1957-65, and his Correspondance 
philosophique avec Laberthonniere appeared at Paris in 1962. 

Etudes blondeliennes has been published from time to time, from 
1951, by the Sociiti des amis de Maurice Blondel. 

Studies 

Archambault, P. Vers un rialisme integral. L’oeuvre philosophique de 
Maurice Blondel, Paris, 1928. 

Initiation d la philosophic blondelienne, en forme de court 
traiti de mitaphysique. Paris, 1946. 
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(Archambault and Others). Hommage a Maurice Blondel. Paris, 1946. 

Bouillard, H. Bergson et le christianisme. Paris, 1961. 

Buonaiuti, E. Blondel. Milan, 1926. 

Cartier, A. Existence et veriti. Philosophic blondelienne de Vaction et 
problematique existentielle. Paris, 1955. 

Cramer, T. Le probleme religieux dans la philosophic del Action. Paris, 
1912. 

Crippa, R. II realismo integrate di Maurice Blondel. Milan, 1954. 

Dum£ry, H. La philosophic de Vaction. Essai sur Vintellectualisme 
blondilien. Paris, 1948. 

Raison et religion dans la philosophic de Vaction. Paris, 
iq63 ‘ 

Ecole, J. La metaphysique dans la philosophic de Blondel. Paris and 
Louvain, 1959. 

Giordano, V. La scienza della pradica in Maurice Blondel. Palermo, 
1955 . 

Hayen, A. Bibliographic blondelienne (1888-1951). Paris and Louvain, 
1953 * 

Henrici, P. Hegel und Blondel. Eine Untersuchung iiber Form und 
Sinn der Dialektik in der ‘ Phanomenologie des Geistes’ und der 
ersten ‘Action’ Pullach (Munich), 1958. 

Lacroix, J. Maurice Blondel . Sa vie , son oeuvre. Paris, 1963. 

La Via, V. Blondel e la logica delTazione . Catania, 1964. 

Lef&vre, F. L*itineraire philosophique de Maurice Blondel. Paris, 1928. 

McNeill, J. J. The Blondelian Synthesis. A Study of the Influence of 
German Philosophical Sources on the Formation of Blondel’s 
Method and Thought. Leiden, 1966. 

Paliard, J. Maurice Blondel , ou le depassement chritien. Paris, 1950. 

Polato, F. Blondel e il problema della filosofia come scienza. Bologna, 
1965. 

Renault, M. Determinisme et liberte dans ‘l’Action’ de Maurice 
Blondel. Lyons, 1965. 

Romeyer, B. La philosophic religieuse de Maurice Blondel. Origine , 
evolution , maturite et son achevement. Paris, 1943. 

Saint-Jean, R. Genese de l’Action, 1882-93. Paris, 1965. 

Sartori, L. Blondel e il cristianesimo. Padua, 1953. 

Sciacca, M. F. Dialogo con Maurice Blondel. Milan, 1962. 

Somerville, J. M. Total Commitment. Blondel’s L’Action. Washington, 
D.C., 1968. 

Tayman's d'Eypermon, F. Le blondelisme. Louvain, 1935. 

Tresmontant, C. Introduction d la mitaphysique de Maurice Blondel. 
Paris, 1963. 

Valensin, A. (with Y. de Montcheuil). Maurice Blondel. Paris, 1934. 

Valori, P. Maurice Blondel e il problema d’una filosofia cattolica. 
Rome, 1950. 
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3. Laberthonniere 

Texts 

Oeuvres . 2 vols. Paris, 1948-55. 

Essais de philosophie religieuse . Paris, 1903. 

Le rialisme chritien et Videalisme grec. Paris, 1904. 

Positivisme et catholicisme. Paris, 1911. 

Le t&moignage des martyrs. Paris, 1912. 

Sur le chemin du catholicisme. Paris, 1913. 

As stated in the text, in 1913 Laberthonniere was prohibited from 
publishing. One or two works, pretty well written by him, were 
published by friends. But the bulk of his writings had to await 
posthumous publication, edited by L. Canet. Among these are: 

Etudes sur Descartes. 2 vols. Paris, 1935. 

Etudes de philosophie cartesienne et premiers icrits philosophiques. 
Paris, 1938. 

Esquisse d'une philosophie personnaliste. Paris, 1942. 

A volume of philosophical correspondence between Blondel and 
Laberthonniere appeared at Paris in 1961, edited by C. Tres- 
montant. 

Studies 

Abauzit, F. La pensie du pere Laberthonniere. Paris, 1934. 

Ballarb, R. La filosofia di Lucien Laberthonniere. Rome, 1927. 

Bonafede, G. Lucien Laberthonniere, studio critico con pagine scelte. 
Palermo, 1958. 

Castelli, F. Laberthonniere . Milan, 1927. 

D'Hendercourt, M. M. Essai sur la philosophie du pere Laberthonniere. 
Paris, 1948. 

Golinas, J. P. La restauration du Thomisme sous Lion XIII et les 
philosophies nouvelles. Etudes de la pensee de M. Blondel et du 
pere Laberthonniere. Washington, D.C., 1959* 

Chapter XII 

1. Maritain 

Texts 

La philosophie bergsonienne. Paris, 1914 (3rd edition 1948). Trans¬ 
lated by M. L. and J. G. Andison as Bergsonian Philosophy and 
Thomism, New York, 1955. 

Art et scolastique. Paris, 1920 (and subsequent editions). Translated by 
J. F. Scanlan as Art and Scholasticism , with Other Essays, 
London, 1930. 

Elements de philosophie. I, Introduction generate d la philosophie. 
Paris, 1920. II, L'ordre des concepts. Paris, 1923. 
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Theonas. Paris, 1921. Translated by F. J. Sheed as Theonas: Con¬ 
versations of a Sage f London and New York, 1933. 

Introduction d la philosophie. Paris, 1925. Translated as Introduction 
to Philosophy, London, 1930. 

Trois riformateurs. Paris, 1925. Translated as Three Reformers: 

Luther, Descartes , Rousseau , London, 1928. 

Riflexions sur Vintelligence et sur sa vie propre. Paris, 1924. 
Laprimauti du spirituel. Paris, 1927. Translated by J. F. Scanlan as 
The Things That are not Caesar's , London, 1930. 

Le Docteur angelique. Paris, 1929. Translated by J. F. Scanlan as 
St Thomas Aquinas , Angel of the Schools , London, 1942. 
Distinguer pour unir , ou les degris du savoir. Paris, 1932 (4th edition, 
Paris, 1946). Translated by G. B. Phelan as The Degrees of 
Knowledge , New York and London, 1959. 

Le songe de Descartes. Paris, 1932. Translated by M. L. Andison 
as The Dream of Descartes , New York, 1944, and London, 

1946. 

De la philosophie chreiienne. Paris, 1933. Translated by E. H. Flan¬ 
nery as An Essay on Christian Philosophy , New York, 1955. 

Du rigime iemporel et de la liberte. Paris, 1933. Translated by R. 

O'Sullivan as Freedom in the Modem World , London, 1935. 

Sept legons sur Vetre et les premiers principes de la raison spiculative. 
Paris, 1934. Translated as A Preface to Metaphysics: Seven 
Lectures on Being , London and New York, 1939. 

Frontieres de la poesie et autres essais. Paris, 1935. Translated by 
J. W. Evans as Art and Scholasticism and the Frontiers of 
Poetry, New York, 1962. (The earlier translation, mentioned 
above, of Art et scolastique also contains a translation of the 
essay on the frontiers of poetry.) 

Science et sagesse. Paris, 1935. Translated by B. Wall as Science and 
Wisdom, London and New York, 1940. 

Humanisme integral. Paris, 1936^ Translated by M. R. Adamson as 
True Humanism, London and New York, 1938. 

Situation de la poisie. Penis, 1938. Translated by M. Suther as The 
Situation of Poetry, New York, 1955. 

Scholasticism and Politics, edited by M. J. Adler. London, 1940. 

Les droits de Vhomme et la loi natureUe. New York, 1942. 
Christianisme et democratie. New York, 1943. 

Redeeming the Time. Various essays translated by H. L. Binsse. 
London, 1943. 

Education at the Crossroads. New Haven, 1943. 

De Bergson d Thomas d'Aquin. New York, 1944, and Paris, 

1947. 
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Court traite de ^existence et de Vexistant . Paris, 1947. Translated by 
L. Galantiere and G. B. Phelan as Existence and the Existent, 
New York, 1948. 

La personne et le bien commun. Paris, 1947. Translated by J. J. 
Fitzgerald as The Person and the Common Good , London, 1948. 

Neuf legons sur les notions premieres de la philosophie morale . Paris, 
1951 - 

Man and The State . Chicago, 1951. 

The Range of Reason . New York, 1952. 

Approches de Dieu. Paris, 1953. Translated by P. O’Reilly as Ap¬ 
proaches to God, New York, 1954. 

Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry . New York, 1953. 

On the Philosophy of History . New York, 1957, London, 1959. 

La philosophie morale: Vol. 1, Examen historique et critique des grands 
systemes . Paris, i960. Translated by M. Suther and Others as 
Moral Philosophy: An Historical and Critical-Survey of the Great 
Systems, London, 1964. 

The Responsibility of the Artist . New York, i960. 

Dieu et la permission du mol . Paris, 1963. Translated by J. W. Evans 
as God and the Permission of Evil, Milwaukee, 1966. 

Carnet de Notes . Paris, 1964. 

For a fuller bibliography see The Achievement of Jacques and Raissa 
Maritain: A Bibliography , 1906-61 by D. and I. Gallagher. 
New York, 1962. 

Studies 

Bars, H. Maritain en notre temps . Paris, 1959. 

La politique selon Jacques Maritain . Paris, 1961. 

Cassata, M. L. La pedagogia di Jacques Maritain . Palermo, 1953. 

Croteau, J. Les fondements thomistes du personnalisme de Maritain . 
Ottawa, 1955. 

Evans, J. W. (editor). Jacques Maritain: The Man and his Achieve¬ 
ment. New York, 1965. 

Fecher, C. A. The Philosophy of Jacques Maritain. Westminster, 
Maryland, 1953. 

Fomi, G. La filosofia della storia nelpensiero politico di Jacques Mari¬ 
tain. Bologna, 1965. 

Lundgaard Simonsen, V. Uesthilique de Jacques Maritain. Paris, 
1956. 

Maritain, Raissa. Les grandes amitids. 2 vols. New York 1941. Trans¬ 
lated by J. Keman as (Vol. 1) We have been Friends Together 
and (Vol. 2) Adventures in Grace, New York, 1942 and 1945. 

Michener, N. W. Maritain on the Nature of Man in a Christian 
Democracy. Hull (Canada), 1955. 
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Pavan, A. La formazione del pensiero di Jacques Maritain. Padua, 
1967. 

Phelan, G. B. Jacques Maritain. New York, 1937. 

Timosaitis, A. Church and State in Maritain*s Thought. Chicago, 1959. 

Volume V of The Thomist (1943), devoted to the thought of Maritain, 
has been published separately as The Maritain Volume of the 
Thomist , New York, 1943. 

2. Gilson 
Texts 

Index scolastico-cartesien. Paris, 1913. 

La liberte chez Descartes et la theologie. Paris, 1913. 

Le Thomisme. Introduction d Vetude de S. Thomas d'Aquin. Stras¬ 
bourg, 1919. There have been a number of revised and enlarged 
editions. The English version. The Christian Philosophy of 
St Thomas Aquinas (New York, 1956) is really a work on its own. 

La philosophie au moyen-dge. Paris, 1922. A revised and enlarged 
edition appeared at Paris in 1944. 

La philosophie de S. Bonaventure. Paris, 1924. Translated by I. 
Trethowan as The Philosophy of St Bonaventure, London, 1938. 
Second French edition, Paris, 1943. 

Introduction a Vdtude de S. Augustin. Paris, 1929. Second edition, 
Paris, 1943. Translated by L. E. M. Lynch as The Christian 
Philosophy of Saint Augustin, New York, i960; London, 1961. 

Etudes sur le role de la pensee mididvale dans la formation du systeme 
cartisien. Paris, 1930. 

Vesprit de la philosophie medievale. 2 vols. Paris, 1932. Second 
edition, Paris, 1944: in one volume, 1948. Translated by A. H. C. 
Downes as The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, London, 1950. 

La theologie mystique de S. Bernard. Paris, 1934. Translated by 
A. H. C. Downes as The Mystical Theology of St Bernard, 
London, 1940. Second French edition, Paris, 1947. 

Heloise et Abelard. Paris, 1938 (new edition, 1964). Translated by 
L. K. Shook as Heloise and Abelard, London, 1953. 

Dante et la philosophie. Paris, 1939. Translated by D. Moore as 
Dante the Philosopher, New York, 1949. Second French edition, 
Paris, 1953. 

The Unity of Philosophical Experience. New York, 1937; London, 

1955 - 

Realisme thomiste et critique de la connaissance. Paris, 1939. 

Uetre et Vessence. Paris, 1948. English revision, Being and Some 
Philosophers, Toronto, 1949. Second French edition, Paris, 
1962. 

Les metamorphoses de la Cite de Dieu. Louvain, 1952. 
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Jean Duns Scot. Introduction d ses positions fondamentales. Paris, 
1952 . 

Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages. London, 1955. 

Peinture et rialiti. Paris, 1958. English version. Painting and Reality , 
New York, 1958. 

Elements de philosophie chritienne. Paris, i960. English version, 
Elements of Christian Philosophy , New York, i960. 

Le philosophe et la thiologie. Paris, i960. Translated by E. Gilson as 
The Philosopher and Theology , New York, 1962. 

Modern Philosophy , Descartes to Kant. New York, 1962. (In collabo¬ 
ration with T. Langan.) 

Introduction aux arts de beau. Paris, 1963. 

The Spirit of Thomism . New York, 1964. 

Recent Philosophy , Hegel to the Present. New York, 1966. (In col¬ 
laboration with A. Maurer.) 

Studies 

Edie, C. J. (editor). Melanges offerts d Etienne Gilson. Paris and 
Toronto, 1959. (This volume includes a bibliography of books 
and articles by Gilson up to the date of printing.) 

Quinn, J. M .The Thomism of Etienne Gilson: A Critical Study , 
Villanova, Pa., 1971. 

3. Marichal 

Texts 

Le point de depart de la mitaphysique. Legons sur le diveloppement 
historique et thiorique du probUme de la connaissance. 5 vols. 
Vols. 1, 2 and 3, Bruges and Paris, 1922-3; Vol. 4, Brussels, 
1947; Vol. 5, Louvain and Paris, 1926. 

Etudes sur la psychologie des mystiques. 2 vols. Vol. i, Bruges and 
Paris, 1924; Vol. 2, Brussels, 1937. Translated (in part) by A. 
Thorold as Studies in the Psychology of the Mystics , London, 
T 9 2 7 * 

Pricis d'histoire de la philosophie moderne. Vol. 1, De la Renaissance 
d Kant. Louvain, 1933. (This is the only volume.) 

Milanges Marichal. Vol. 1, Oeuvres. Brussels, 1950. (A collection 
of articles, with a bibliography.) 

Studies 

Casula, M. Marichal e Kant. Rome, 1955. 

Milanges Marichal , Vol. 2. Paris, 1950. 

Muck, O. Die transzendentale Methode in der scholastischen Philo¬ 
sophie der Gegenwart. Innsbruck, 1964. Translated by W. J. 
Seidensticker as The Transcendental Method , New York, 1968. 
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1. Poincare 
Texts 

Oeuvres de Jules Henri Poincare. 11 vols. Paris, 1928-56. (Vol. 2 
contains a biography by G. Darboux, while Vol. 11 contains 
centenary lectures on Poincare.) 

La science et Vhypothese. Paris, 1902. Translated by W. J. Greenstreet 
as Science and Hypothesis , London, 1905; New York, Dover 
Publications, 1952. 

La valeur de la science. Paris, 1905. Translated by G. B. Halsted as 
The Value of Science, London, 1907. 

Science et methode. Paris, 1908. Translated by F. Maitland as Science 
and Method, London, 1914. 

Dernieres Pensees. Paris, 1912. Translated by J. W. Bolduc as 
Mathematics and Science: Last Essays , New York, 1963. 

Studies 

Bellivier, A. Henri Poincare, ou la vocation souveraine. Paris, 1956. 
Frank, P. Modern Science and Its Philosophy. Cambridge, Mass., 
1949. 

Hadamard, J. S. The Early Scientific Work of Henri Poincare. 
Houston, Texas, 1922. 

The Later Scientific Work of Henri Poincare. Houston, 
Texas, 1933. 

(Both of the above are Rice Institute Pamphlets.) 

Popper, K. R. The Logic of Scientific Discovery. London, 1959. 

Revue de metaphysique et de morale. Vol. 211 (1913), pp. 585-718. 

2. Duhem 
Texts 

Le potentiel thermodynamique et ses applications a la mecanique 
chimique et ala theorie des phenomenes electriques. Paris, 1886. 

Le mixte et la combination chimique. Essai sur revolution d’une idee. 
Paris, 1902. 

Les theories electriques de J. Clerk Maxwell. Etude historique et critique. 
Paris, 1902. 

Devolution de la mecanique. Paris, 1903. 

Les origines de la statique. 2 vols. Paris, 1905-06. 

La theorie physique , son objet et sa structure . Paris, 1906. The second 
edition (1914) has been translated by P. P. Wiener as The Aim 
and Structure of Physical Theory, Princeton, 1954. 

Etudes sur Leonard de Vinci; ceux quit a lus et ceux qui Vont lu. 
3 vols. Paris, 1906-13. 
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Essai sur la notion de theorie physique de Platon d Galilee . Paris, 
1908. 

Le systeme du monde. Histoire des doctrines cosmologiques de Platon d 
Copernic. 8 vols. Paris, 1913-58. 

Studies 

Duhem, H. P. Un savant frangais: P. Duhem. Paris, 1936. 

Frank, P. Modern Science and its Philosophy . Cambridge, Mass., 
1949. 

Humbert, P. Pierre Duhem . Paris, 1923. 

Mieli, A. Vopera di Pierre Duhem come storico della scienza . Grotta- 
ferrata, 1917. 

Picard, E. La vie et Voeuvre de Pierre Duhem . Paris, 1922. 

Popper, K. R. The Logic of Scientific Discovery . London, 1959. 

There are several notable articles on Duhem, such as 4 'La philosophie- 
scientifiquede M. Duhem” by A. Rey in the Revue de meta- 
physiquede et morale (vol. 12, 1904, pp. 699-744) and 'Duhem 
versus Galilee” in The British Journal for the Philosophy of 
Science (1957, pp. 237-248). 

3. Milhaud 

Texts 

Lemons sur Vorigine de la science grecque. Paris, 1893. 

Essai sur les conditions et les limites de la certitude logique. Paris, 
1894. 

Le rationnel. Paris, 1898. 

Les philosophes-geoinetres de la Grece . Platon et ses predecesseurs. 
Paris, 1900. 

Le positivisme et le progres de Vesprit. Etude critique sur Auguste 
Comte . Paris, 1902. 

Etudes sur la pensee scientifique chez les Grecs et chez les modernes. 
Paris, 1906. 

Nouvelles etudes sur Vhistoire de la pensee scientifique. Paris, 1911. 

Descartes , savant. Paris, 1923. 

Etudes sur Carnot. Paris, 1927. 

La philosophic de Charles Renouvier. Paris, 1927. 

(The last three works were published posthumously.) 

Studies 

Nadal, A. Gaston Milhaud in Revue d’histoire des sciences (Vol. 12, 
1959, pp. 1-14). 

See also the Bulletin de la societe frangaise de philosophic of 1961 for 
articles by various authors on Emile Meyerson and Gaston 
Milhaud. 
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4. Meyerson 
Texts 

Identiti et realiti . Paris, 1908. Translated by K. Loewenberg as 
Identity and Reality , London and New York, 1930. 

De Vexplication dans les sciences . 2 vols. Paris, 1921. 

La deduction relativiste. Paris, 1925. 

Du cheminement de la pensee. 3 vols. Paris, 1931. 

Riel et determinisme dans la physique quantique. Paris, 1933. 

Essais. (posthumous.) Paris, 1936, 

Studies 

Abbagnano, N. La filosofia di Emile Meyerson e la logica delTidentitd. 
Naples, 1929. 

Boas, G. A Critical Analysis of the Philosophy of Emile Meyerson . 
Baltimore, 1930. 

Kelly, T. R. Explanation and Reality in the Philosophy of Emile 
Meyerson. Princeton, N.J., 1937. 

La Lumia, J. The Ways of Reason: A Critical Study of the Ideas of 
Emile Meyerson . London, 1967. 

Metz, A. Meyerson , une nouveUe philosophic de la connaissance . Paris, 
1932; 2nd edition, 1934. 

Stumpfer, S. Vexplication scientifique selon Emile Meyerson. Luxem¬ 
bourg, 1929. 

See also the essays by various authors under the general title Emile 
Meyerson et Gaston Milhaud in the Bulletin de la sociiti frangaise 
de philosophie for 1961. 

5. Lalande 
Texts 

Lectures sur la philosophie des sciences. Paris ,1893. 

L’idie directrice de la dissolution opposie d celle de revolution 
dans la mithode des sciences physiques et morales. Paris, 1898. 
A revised edition appeared in 1930 with the title Les illusions 
bolutionisies. 

Quid de mathematica vel rationali vel naturali senserit Baconus 
Verulamius. Paris, 1899. (Lalande’s Latin thesis.) 

Prlcis raisonni de morale pratique . Paris, 1907. 

Vocabuiaire technique et critique de la philosophie . 2 vols. Paris, 1926. 
Publication of this work was begun in 1902 in the Bulletin de la 
sociUS frangaise de la philosophie. The work was published in one 
volume. 

Pricis raisonni de morale pratique . Paris, 1907. 
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Vocabulaire technique et critique de la philosophic. 2 vols. Paris, 1926. 
(This work, which originally appeared in fascicules of the 
Bulletin de la societd frangaise de philosophic, from 1902 onwards, 
was later published in one volume, as in the 8th edition, 1962.) 
Les theories de Vinduction et de Vexperimentation. Paris, 1929. 

La psychologic des jugements de valeur. Cairo, 1929. 

La raison et les normes. Essai sur le principe et sur la logique des 
jugements de valeur . Paris, 1948. 

Studies 

Bertoni, I. II neo-illuminismo etico di Andre Lalande. Milan, 1965. 
Lacroix, J. Udpistemologie de lidentite d r Andre Lalande . In Pano¬ 
rama de la philosophic fran$aise contemporaine , pp. 185-191. 
Paris, 1966. 

Lalande, W. (editor). Andre Lalande par lui-meme. Paris, 1967. 
(With a bibliography.) 

6. Bachelard 
Texts 

Essai sur la connaissance approchee. Paris, 1928. 

Lintuition de Vinstant. Paris, 1932. 

Le pluralisme coherent de la chimie moderne. Paris, 1932. 

Les intuitions atomistiques. Paris, 1933. 

Le nouvel esprit scientifique. Paris, 1934. 

La continuity et la multiplicity temporelles. Paris, 1937. 

L’experience de Vespace dans la physique contemporaine . Paris, 1973. 
La formation de Vesprit scientifique. Paris, 1938. 

Le psychanalyse du feu . Paris, 1938. 

La philosophic du non. Essai Tune philosophic du nouvel esprit 
scientifique. Paris, 1940. 

Ueau et les reves. Essai sur l*imagination de la matiere. Paris, 1942. 
L’air et les songes. Paris, 1943. 

La terre et les reveries de la volonti. Paris, 1945. 

La terre et les reveries du repos . Paris, 1945. 

Le rationalisme applique. Paris, 1949. 

L’activite rationaliste de la physique contemporaine. Paris, 1951. 

Le materialisme rationnel. Paris, 1953. 

La poetique de Vespace. Paris, 1957. 

La podtique de la reverie. Paris, i960. 

La flamme Tune chandelle. Paris, 1961. 

Studies 

Hommage d Gaston Bachelard. Paris, 1957. 

Dagognet, F. Gaston Bachelard . Sa vie , son oeuvre , avec un expose de sa 
philosophic. Paris, 1965. 


Quillet, P. Gaston Bachelard. Paris, 1964. 

The Revue Internationale de philosophic (Vol. 19, 1964) contains a 
bibliography of Bachelard's works and of articles on him. 


1. Polin 


Chapter XIV 


Texts 

La creation des valeurs . Paris, 1944. 

La comprehension des valeurs . Paris, 1945. 

Du laid , du mol, du faux. Paris, 1948. 

Philosophic et politique chez Thomas Hobbes. Paris, 1953. 
La politique morale de John Locke . Paris, i960. 

Le bonheur consider# comme Vun des beaux-arts. Paris, 1965. 
Ethique et politique . Paris, 1968. 


2. Le Senne 
Texts 

Introduction d la philosophic. Paris, 1925 (revised editions, 1939 and 

1947-) 

Le devoir. Paris, 1930. 

Le mensonge et le caractbre . Paris, 1930. 

Obstacle et valeur . Paris, 1934. 

Traiti de morale gdndrale . Paris, 1942. 

Traiti de caractirologie . Paris, 1945. 

La destinde personnelle . Paris, 1951. 

La ddcouverte de Dieu . Paris, 1955. 

Studies 

Berger, G. Notice sur la vie et les travaux de Rend Le Senne . Paris, 1956. 
Centineo, E. Rend Le Senne. Palermo, 1953. 

Caratterologia e vita morale . La caratterologia del 
Le Senne. Bologna, 1955. 

Gutierrez, M. Estudio del cardder segun Le Senne. Madrid, 1964. 
Guzzo, A. and Others. Rend Le Senne. Turin, 1951. 

Paumen, J. Le spiritualisme existentiel de Rend Le Senne . Paris, 1949. 
Pirlot, J. Destinde et valeur . La philosophic de RendLe Senne . Namur, 
1953 * 

The third numbers of Etudes philosophiques and of the Giomale di 
metafisica for 1955 contain articles on Le Senne by various 
authors. 


3. Ruyer 
Texts 

Esquisse Tune philosophic de la structure . Paris, 1930. 
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La conscience et le corps. Paris, 1937. 

Elements de psycho-biologie. Paris, 1946. 

Le monde de valours. Paris, 1948. 

Neo-finalisme. Paris, 1952. 

Philosophic de la valeur . Paris, 1952. 

La cybemetique et I’origine de Vinformation. Paris, 1954. 

La genese des formes vivantes. Paris, 1958. 

4. Pucelle 
Texts 

LHdealisme en Angleterre. Neuchatel, 1955. 

Le Temps. Paris, 1955. 

La source des valours. Paris, 1957. 

Le regne des fins. Paris, 1959. 

La nature et Vesfirit dans la philosophic de T. H. Green. I , Meta - 
physique-Morale. Louvain, 1961. 

5. Lavelle 
Texts 

La dialectique du monde sensible. Strasbourg, 1921. 

La perception visuelle de la profondeur. Strasbourg, 1921. 

La dialectique de Veternel present. 3 vols, Paris. Vol. 1, De Vetre, 
1928; Vol. 2, De Lade, 1937; Vol. 3, Du temps et de I’eternite, 

1 945- 

La conscience de soi. Paris, 1933. 

La presence totale. Paris, 1934. 

Le moi et son destin. Paris, 1936. 

Uerreur de Narcisse. Paris, 1939. Translated by William Gairdner 
as The Dilemma of Narcissus. London, 1973. 

Les puissances du moi. Paris, 1939. 

Le mal et la souffrance. Paris, 1940. 

La philosophic franfaise entre les deux guerres. Paris, 1942. 

La parole et Lecriture. 

Introduction d Lontologie. Paris, 1947. 

Traiti des valeurs. 2 vols., Paris. Vol. 1, Thiorie glnlrale de la valeur , 
1951; Vol. 2, Le systeme de diffSrentes valeurs, 1955. 

Vintimiti spirituelle. Paris, 1955. 

Conduite d Vigard d’autrui. Paris, 1957. 

Manuel de mithodologie dialectique. Paris, 1962. 

Studies 

Andres, M. El problema del assoluto-relativo en la filosofia de Louis 
Lavelle. Buenos Aires, 1957. 

Beschin, G. II tempo e la libertd in Louis LaveUe. Milan, 1964. 
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Centineo, E. II. problema della persona nella filosofia di Lavelle. 
Palermo, 1944. 

D’Ainval, C. Une doctrine de la presence spirituelle. La philosophic de 
Louis Lavelle. Louvain and Paris, 1967. 

Delfgaauw, B. M. I. Met spiritualistiche Existentialisme van Louis 
Lavelle. Amsterdam, 1947. 

Ecole, J. La mitaphysique de Litre dans la philosophic de Louis Lavelle. 
Louvain and Paris, 1957. 

Grasso, P. G: Louis Lavelle. Brescia. 1948. 

Nobile, 0 . M. La filosofia di Louis LaveUe. Florence, 1943. 

Sargi, B. La participation d Litre dans la philosophic de Louis Lavelle. 
Paris, 1957. 

True, G. De Jean-Paul Sartre d Louis Lavelle, ou desagregation et 
rintegration. Paris, 1946. 

6. Mounier 

Texts 

Oeuvres, edited by P. Mounier, 4 vols. Paris, 1961-3. 

La pensie de Charles Piguy. Paris, 1931. (Written in collaboration 
with M. Pdguy and G. Izard.) 

Revolution personnaliste et communautaire. Paris, 1935. 

De la propriiti capitaliste d la propriitd humaine. Paris, 1936. 

Manifesto au service du personnalisme. Paris, 1936. 

Uaffrontement chretien. Paris, 1944. 

Liberie sous conditions. Paris, 1946. 

Traiti du caractbre. Paris, 1946. Translated by C. Rowland as The 
Character of Man. London, 1956. 

Introduction aux existentialismes. Paris, 1946. Translated by E. Blow 
as Existentalist Philosophies, London, 1948. 

Qu’est-ce que le personnalisme? Paris, 1947. Translated by C. Rowland 
in Be Not Afraid , London, 1951. 

La petite peur du XX* sibcle. Paris and Neuchatel, 1948. Translated 
by C. Rowland in Be Not Afraid, London, 1951. 

Le personnalisme. Paris, 1949. Translated by C. Mairet as Personalism, 
London, 1952. 

Carnets de route. 3 vols. Paris, 1950-3. 

Les certitudes difficiles. Paris, 1951. 

Communisme, anarchie et personnalisme. Paris, 1966. (Published by 
the Bulletin des amis d’Emmanuel Mounier.) 

Studies 

Amato, C. II personalismo rivoluzionario di E. Mounier. Messina, 1966. 

Campanini, G. La rivoluzione cristiana. II pensiero politico di Em¬ 
manuel Mounier. Brescia, 1967. 
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Carpentreau, J. and L. Rocher. Uesthitique personnaliste d f Em¬ 
manuel Mounter. Paris, 1966. 

Conihl, J. Emmanuel Mounter: sa vie, son oeuvre, avec un exposi de sa 
philosophic. Paris, 1966. 

Guissard, L. Mounter . Paris, 1962. 

Moix, C. La pensee d* Emmanuel Mounter . Paris, i960. 

Rigobello, A. II contribulo filosofico di Emmanuel Mounier . Rome, 
I 955 - 

Esprit for December 1950 is devoted to Mounier. See also the 
Bulletin published by the Association des amis d'Emmanuel 
Mounier. 

Chapter X V 

1. Teilhard de Chardin 
Texts 

Oeuvres, edited by C. Cuenot. 10 vols. (to date). Paris, 1955- . 

Le phenomene humain. Paris, 1955. Translated by B. Wall, with a 
preface by Sir Julian Huxley, as The Phenomenon of Man, 
London and New York, 1959. 

L*apparition de Vhomme. Paris, 1956. Translated by J. M. Cohen as 
The Appearance of Man, London, 1965. 

Le groupe zoologique humain. Paris, 1956. Later editions entitled 
La place de Vhomme dans la nature. Translated by R. Hague as 
Man's Place in Nature. The Human Zoological Group, London 
and New York, 1966. 

Le milieu divin. Paris, 1957. Translated by B. Wall and Others 
as Le Milieu Divin: An Essay on the Interior Life, London, 
i960. 

La vision du passe. Paris, 1957. Translated by J. M. Cohen as The 
Vision of the Past, London, 1966. 

L’avenir de Vhomme. Paris, 1959. Translated by N. Denny as The 
Future of Man, London, 1964. 

Hymne de Vunivers. Paris, 1961. Translated by G. Vann as Hymn of 
the Universe, London, 1965. 

L'inergie humaine. Paris, 1962. Translated by J. M. Cohen as Human 
Energy, London, 1969. 

Uactivation de VSnergie. Paris, 1963. 

Science et Christ. Paris, 1965. Translated by R. Hague as Science and 
Christ , London, 1968. 

Comment je crois. Paris, 1969. The essay with the title translated by 
R. Hague as How I believe, London and New York, 1969. The 
other essays translated as Christianity and Evolution, London, 
1971. 
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Of the various volumes of correspondence which have been published 
some are available in English translations. For example, Lettres 
de voyages (Paris, 1956) has been translated by R. Hague and 
Others as Letters from a Traveller (London, 1962), while the 
correspondence with Blondel, with commentary by H. de 
Lubac (Paris, 1965) has been translated by W. Whitman 
(New York, 1967). 

From 1958 the Fondation Teilhard de Chardin has published at 
Paris a number of Cahiers containing hitherto unpublished 
material. 

For futher bibliographical material see C. Cu^not’s Teilhard de 
Chardin (as mentioned below) and the Internationale Teilhard - 
Bibliographic , 1955-1965 edited by L. Polgar (Munich, 1965). 
For an annual list of publications of more recent date see the 
Archivum Historicum Societatis Jesu, published at Rome. 

Studies 

Barjon, L. and Leroy, P. La carriere scientifique de Pierre Teilhard 
de Chardin. Monaco, 1964. 

Barral, L. Elements du bdti scientifique teilhardien . Monaco, 1964. 

Barth£lemy-Madaule, M. Bergson et Teilhard de Chardin. Paris, 1963. 

La personne et le drome humain chez Teilhard de Chardin . 

Paris, 1967. 

Blanchard, J. P. Mdthode et principes du fibre Teilhard de Chardin . 
Paris, 1961. 

Chauchard, P. Man and Cosmos. Scientific Phenomenology in Teilhard 
de Chardini New York, 1965. 

Cognet, L. Le fibre Teilhard de Chardin et la pensie contemporaine . 
Paris, 1952. 

Corbishley, T. The Spirituality of Teilhard de Chardin . London, 1971. 

Corte, N. La vie et V&me de Teilhard de Chardin . Paris, 1957. Trans¬ 
lated by M. Jarrett-Kerr as Pierre Teilhard de Chardin: his Life 
and Spirit, London, i960. 

Crespy, C. La fiensie thiologique de Teilhard de Chardin. Paris, 1961. 

Cu&iot, C. Pierre Teilhard de Chardin: les grandes Hopes de son 
Evolution. Paris, 1958 (second edition, 1962). Translated by V. 
Colimore and edited by R. Hague as Teilhard de Chardin: A 
Biographical Study, Baltimore and London, 1965. (This work 
includes a complete bibliography of Teilhard's writings.) 

Delfgaauw, B. Teilhard de Chardin, Baam, 1961. Translated by H. 
Hoskins as Evolution: The Theory of Teilhard de Chardin, 
London and New York, 1969. 

De Lubac, H. La pensie religeuse du fibre Teilhard de Chardin. Paris, 
1962. Translated by R. Hague as The Religion of Teilhard de 
Chardin , London, 1967. 
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La priere du plre Teilhard de Chardin, Paris, 1964. 
Translated by R. Hague as The Faith of Teilhard de 
Chardin , London, 1965. 

Teilhard , missionnaire et apologiste . Toulouse, 1966. 
Translated by A. Buono as Teilhard Explained , 
New York, 1968. 

Uiternel Jeminin . Paris, 1968. Translated by R. Hague 
as The Eternal Feminine , London, 1971. 

De Terra, H. Mein Weg mit Teilhard de Chardin. Munich, 1962. 
Translated by J. Maxwell Brownjohn as Memories of Teilhard 
de Chardin , London and New York, 1969. 

D'Ouince, R. Un prophite en proces: Teilhard de Chardin dans 
Tiglise de son temps . Paris, 1970. 

Francoeur, R. T. (editor). The World of Teilhard. Baltimore, 1961. 
Frenaud, G. and Others. Gli errori di Teilhard de Chardin . Turin, 
i 9 6 3* 

Grenet, P. B. Pierre Teilhard de Chardin , ou le philosophe malgre lui . 
Paris, i960. 

Haguette, A. Pantheisme, action , Omiga chez Teilhard de Chardin. 
Paris, 1967. 

Hanson, A. (editor). Teilhard Reassessed . London, 1970. 

Monestier, A. Teilhard ou Marx? Paris, 1965. 

Muller, A. Das Naturphilosophische Werk Teilhard de Chardins . 
Seine naturwissenschaftlichen Grundlagen und seine Bedeutung 
fur eine natiirliche Offenbarung. Munich, 1964. 

North, R. Teilhard de Chardin and the Creation of the Soul. Milwaukee, 

j 9 6 7- 

Philippe de la Trinity. Teilhard et teilhardisme. Rome, 1962. 

Rabut, 0 . Dialogue avec Teilhard de Chardin. Translated as Dialogue 
with Teilhard de Chardin. London and New York, 1961. 

Raven, C. E. Teilhard de Chardin: Scientist and Seer. London, 1962. 
Rideau, E. La pensee du pere Teilhard de Chardin. Paris, 1965. 
Translated by R. Hague as Teilhard de Chardin: A Guide to His 
Thought , London, 1967. 

Smulders, P. La vision de Teilhard de Chardin. Essai de reflexion 
thiologique. Paris, 1964. 

Soucy, C. Pensee logique et pensee politique chez Teilhard de Chardin. 
Paris, 1967. 

Speaight, R. Teilhard de Chardin. A Biography. London, 1967. 
Thys, A. Conscience , reflexion, collectivisation chez Teilhard. Paris, 
1964. 

Towers, B. Teilhard de Chardin. London, 1966. 

Tresmontant, C. Introduction a la pensee de Teilhard de Chardin. 
Paris, 1956. 

Vemet, M. La grande illusion de Teilhard de Chardin. Paris, 1964. 
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Vigorelli, G. II gesuita proibito. Vita e opere del Padre Teilhard de 
Chardin . Milan, 1963. 

Wildiers, N. M. Teilhard de Chardin . Paris, i960 (revised edition, 
1964). Translated by H. Hoskins as An Introduction to Teilhard 
de Chardin , London and New York, 1968. 

Zaehner, R. C. Evolution in Religion . A Study in Sri Aurobindo and 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. Oxford, 1971. 

Of the books listed above some are concerned with showing the 
religious orthodoxy of Teilhard de Chardin, while a few (such 
as those listed under Frenaud, Philippe and Vernet) are frankly 
polemical. For a much more extensive bibliography of writing 
on Teilhard see the work by J. E. Jarque: Bibliographic ginirale 
des oeuvres et articles sur le pere Teilhard de Chardin , parus 
jusqu’d fin decembre ig6g . Fribourg (Switzerland), 1970. 

2. Marcel 
Texts 

Journal mitaphysique. Paris, 1927. Translated by B. Wall as Meta¬ 
physical Journal , London and Chicago, 1952. 

£tre et avoir. Paris, 1935. Translated by K. Farrer as Being and 
Having , London, 1949. 

Du ref us d V invocation. Paris, 1940. Translated by R. Rosthal as 
Creative Fidelity , New York, 1964. 

Homo Viator. Paris, 1945. Translated by E. Craufurd, London and 
Chicago, 1951. 

La metaphysique de Royce . Paris, 1945. Translated by V. and G. 
Ringer as Royce*s Metaphysics , Chicago, 1956. 

Positions et approches concretes du my stir e ontologique. Louvain and 
Paris, 1949 (with an introduction by M. De Corte). This essay 
was originally published with the play Le Monde casse (Paris, 
1933). An English translation by M. Harari is included in 
Philosophy of Existence , London, 1948; New York, 1949. This 
collection of essays was republished at New York in 1961 under 
the title Philosophy of Existentialism . 

The Mystery of Being. 2 vols. I, Reflection and Mystery , translated 
by G. S. Fraser, London and Chicago, 1950; II, Faith and 
Reality , translated by R. Hague, London and Chicago, 1951. 
This work consists of Marcel's Gifford Lectures. The French 
version, Le mystire de I'etre, was published in two volumes at 
Paris in 1951. 

Les hommes contre Thumain. Paris, 1951. Translated by G. S. Fraser 
as Man against Humanity , London, 1952, and Man against Mass 
Society , Chicago, 1952. (This work consists of articles and lec¬ 
tures, 1945-50-) 
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Le declin de la sagesse. Paris, 1954. Translated by M. Harari as The 
Decline of Wisdom, London, 1954; Chicago, 1955. 

L'homme problematique. Paris, 1955. Translated by B. Thompson as 
Problematic Man, New York, 1967. 

Presence et immortaliti. Paris, 1959. Translated by M. A. Machado 
(and revised by A. J. Koren) as Presence and Immortality, 
Pittsburgh, 1967. 

Fragments philosophiques, 1909-14. Louvain, 1962. 

The Existential Background of Human Dignity. Cambridge, Mass., 
1963. This volume contains Marcel’s Williams James Lectures 
for 1961. The French version, La dignite humaine et ses assises 
existentielles, was published at Paris in 1964. 

(Marcel’s plays have not been listed above, exept for the incidental 
reference to Le monde cassi.) 

Studies 

Ariotti, A. M. L“homo viator' nel pensiero di Gabriel Marcel. Turin, 
1966. 

Bagot, J. P. Connaissance et amour: Essai sur la philosophic de 
Gabriel Marcel. Paris, 1958. 

Bernard, M. La philosophic religieuse de Gabriel Marcel (with an 
appendix by Marcel). Paris, 1952. 

Cain, Gabriel Marcel. London and New York, 1963. 

Chaigne, L. Vies et ceuvres d'ecrivains. Tome 4. Paris, 1954. 

Chenu, J .Le thidtre de Gabriel Marcel et sa signification metaphysique. 
Paris, 1948. 

Davy, M. M. Un philosophic itinerant; Gabriel Marcel. Paris, 1959. 

De Corte, M. La philosophic de Gabriel Marcel. Paris, 1938. (Compare 
De Corte’s introduction to Positions et approches, as mentioned 
above.) 

Fessard, G. Thi&tre et mystere. (Introduction to Marcel’s play La soif, 
Paris, 1938.) 

Gallagher, K. T. The Philosophy of Gabriel Marcel (with a Foreword 
by Marcel). New York, 1962. 

Hoefeld, F. Der christliche Existenzialismus Gabriel Marcels. Zurich, 
1956. 

O’Malley, J. B. The Fellowship of Being. An Essay on the Concept of 
Person in the Philosophy of Gabriel Marcel. The Hague, 1966. 

Parainvial, J. Gabriel Marcel. Paris, 1966. 

Prini, P. Gabriel Marcel et la methodologie de Tinverifable. Paris, 
1953. 

Ralston, Z. T. Gabriel Marcel’s Paradoxical Expression of Mystery. 
Washington, 1961. 

Rebollo Pena, A. Critica de la objedividad en el existencialismo de 
Gabriel Marcel. Burgos, 1954. 
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Ricoeur, P. Gabriel Marcel et Karl Jaspers. Paris, 1947. 

Schaldenbrand, M. A. Phenomenologies of Freedom. An Essay on 
the Philosophies of J. P. Sartre and Gabriel Marcel. Washington, 
i960. 

Scivoletto, A. L’esistenzialismo di Marcel. Bologna, 1951. 

Sottiaux, E. Gabriel Marcel, philosophe et dramaturge. Louvain, 1956. 

Troisfontaines, R. De Vexistence d Vetre. 2 vols. Paris, 1953. (With a 
preface by Marcel. Contains a bibliography up to 1953.) 

Widmer, C. Gabriel Mated et le thdsme existentid. Paris, 1971. 

Chapters XVI-XVII 

Sartre 

Texts 

La transcendance de I'lgo. Esquisse d'une description phinomino- 
logique. Paris, Recherches philosophiques, (6, pp. 85-123), 
i 936 - 37 - Translated by F. Williams and R. Kirkpatrick as 
The Transcendence of the Ego, New York, 1957. 

L’imagination. Etude critique. Paris, 1936. Translated by F. Williams 
as Imagination: A Psychological Critique, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
1962. 

La Nausee. Paris, 1938. Translated by L. Alexander as The Diary of 
Antoine Roquehtin, London, 1949, and as Nausea, New York, 
1949. Translated by R. Baldick as Nausea, Harmondsworth, 1965. 

Esquisse d’une thiorie des imotions. Paris, 1939. Translated by B. 
Frechtman as Outline of a theory of the Emotions, New York, 
1948, and by P. Mairet as Sketch for a Theory of the Emotions, 
London,1962. 

Le Mur. Paris, 1939. Translated by L. Alexander as Intimacy, 
London, 1949; New York, 1952. (Panther Books edition, London, 
i960.) 

L’imaginaire. Psychologic phenomenologique de I’imagination. Paris, 
1940. Translated by B. Frechtman as The Psychology of the 
Imagination, London, 1949. 

L'Etre et le niant. Essai d’ontologie phSnonUnologique. Paris, 1943. 
Translated by H. Barnes as Being and Nothingness, New York, 
1956; London, 1957. 

Les Mouches. Paris, 1943. Translated by S. Gilbert as The Flies in 
Two Plays, London, 1946. 

Les chemins de la liberty, I. L’Age de raison. Paris, 1945. Translated 
by E. Sutton as The Age of Reason, London, 1947. The second 
volume, Le Sursis (Paris, 1945), was translated by E. Sutton as 
The Reprieve, London, 1947. And the third volume, La mort 
dans I'dme (Paris, 1949), was translated by G. Hopkins as Iron in 
the Soul, London, 1950. 
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Huis Clos. Paris, 1945. Translated by S. Gilbert as In Camera in Two 
Plays, London, 1946. 

Vexistentialisme est un humanisme. Paris, 1946. Translated by B. 
Frechtman as Existentialism, New York, 1947 and by P. Mairet 
as Existentialism and Humanism , London, 1948. 

Reflexions sur la question juive. Paris, 1946 (reissued, Paris, 1954). 
Translated by E. de Mauny as Portrait of the Anti-Semite, 
London, 1948; and by J. Becker as Anti-Semite and Jew , 
New York, 1948. 

Baudelaire. Paris, 1947. Translated by M. Tumell as Baudelaire , 
London, 1949. 

Situations: 1, Paris, 1947; 2, Paris, 1948; 3, Paris, 1949; 4-5, Paris, 
1964. These are collections of essays. Some of the essays con¬ 
tained in Situations 1-3 have been translated by A. Michelson as 
Literary and Philosophical Essays, London, 1955. An essay from 
Situations 2 has been translated by B. Frechtman as What is 
Literature? New York, 1949, and London, 1951. 

Entretiens sur la politique (with D. Rousset and G. Rosenthal). Paris, 
1949. 

Saint Genet: comedien et martyr. (Vol 1 of the Oeuvres completes of 
Jean Genet.) Translated by B. Frechtman as Saint Genet, 
New York, 1963. 

Critique de la raison dialectique. Tome 1: Theorie des ensembles 
pratiques . Paris, i960. The Question de methode, which forms the 
first part of this volume, has been translated by H. Barnes as 
Search for a Method, New York, 1963. 

Les Mots. Paris, 1964. Translated by I. Clephane as Words. Reminis¬ 
cences of Jean-Paul Sartre, London, 1964, and by B. Frechtman 
as The Words: The Autobiography of Jean-Paul Sartre, New York, 
1964. 

The Philosophy of Jean-Paul Sartre, edited by R. D. Cumming 
(London, 1968), contains extensive selections in English from 
Sartre’s writings. 

Only those plays and stories by Sartre which are mentioned in the 
text of this volume have been listed above. And no attempt has 
been made to list the multitudinous essays which Sartre has 
published, especially in Les Temps Modernes. For details of 
Sartre’s life during the period not covered by Words see the 
three volumes of Simone de Beauvoir's memoirs which have 
been published at London in English translations in 1959, i960 
and 1965 (Deutsch, Weidenfeld and Nicolson). 

Studies 

Alb^res, R. M. Jean-Paul Sartre. Paris, 1953. 

Ayer,A. J.‘Novelist-Philosophers: J.P. Sartre’ in Horizon, vol. 12 (1945). 
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Campbell, R. Jean-Paul Sartre, ou une Litterature philosophique , 
Paris, 1945, 

Cera, G, Sartre tra ideologia e storia . Brescia, 1972. 

Champigny, R. Stages on Sartre's Way. Bloomington, Indiana, 1959. 

Chiodi, P. Sartre e il marxismo. Milan, 1965. 

Contat, M. and Rybalka, M. Les ecrits de Sartre. Paris, 1970. 

Cranston, M. Sartre. London, 1962. 

Dempsey, P. J. R. The Psychology of Sartre. Cork and Oxford, 1950. 

Desan, W. The Tragic Finale. An Essay on the Philosophy of Jean- 
Paul Sartre. Cambridge, Mass., 1954. 

The Marxism of Jean-Paul Sartre. New York, 1965. 

(Both these books are careful and critical expositions.) 

Fell, J. P. III. Emotion in the Thought of Sartre . New York and 
London, 1965. 

Greene, N. N. Jean-Paul Sartre: The Existentialist Ethic. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., i960. 

Green, M. Dreadful Freedom. London and Chicago, 1948. 

Hartman, K. Grundziige der Ontologie Sartre's. Berlin, 1963. 

Haug, W. F. Jean-Paul Sartre und die Konstruktion des Absurden. 
Frankfurt, 1967. 

Sartre's Sozialphilosophie. Eine Untersuchung zur 
‘Critique de la raison dialectique . Berlin, 1966. 

Holz, H. H. Jean-Paul Sartre: Darstellung und Kritik seiner Philo¬ 
sophic. Meisenheim, 1951. 

Jameson, F. R. Sartre. The Origins of a Style. New Haven, 1961. 

Jeanson, F. Le probleme morale et la pensSe de Sartre. Paris, 1947. 
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